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SOCIAL 


Xavaho  were  divided  into  numerous 
clans,  with  female  descent  and  prohibi- 
tion of  inarriaire  within  the  mother' ;»  and 
the  lather's  elans.  In  addition  there 
were  peveral  seta  of  clans  which  could 
not  intermarry  and  thus  constituted 
[ihratries  analogous  to  those  of  Eastern 
tribes.  Matthews  considers  it  probable 
tiiat  tlie  Navaho  dans  had  a  local  rather 
than  a  totemic  origin,  and  this  may  l>e 
true  of  most  of  the  Pueblo  clans. 

Among  the  Plains  Indians  the  Omaha 
had  a  highly  organized  social  system. 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  10  gentes 
called  "villages,"  with  descent  through 
the  father,  each  of  which  liad  one  head 
chief.  Seven  of  these  chiefs  constituted 
a  sort  of  oligarchy,  and  two  of  them,  rep- 
resenting the  greatest  amount  of  wealth, 
exercised  superior  authority.  T!ie  func- 
tions of  these  chiefs  were  entirely  civil: 
they  never  headetl  war  parties.  Below 
them  were  two  orders  of  warriors,  from 
the  higher  of  which  men  were  selected  to 
act  as  policemen  during  the  buffalo  liunt. 
Under  all  were  those  who  had  not  yet 
attained  to  eminence.  During  the  buffalo 
hunts  and  great  ceremonials  the  tribe 
encamped  in  a  regular  circle  with  one 
opening,  like  most  other  Plains  tribes. 
In  it  each  gens  and  even  each  family  had 
its  definite  position.  The  two  halves  of 
this  circle,  com|X)sed  of  five  clans  each, 
had  different  names,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  corresponded  to  the  phra- 
tries  of  more  eastern  Indians.  A  man 
wa.s  not  permitted  to  marry  into  the 
gens  of  his  father,  and  marriaee  into  that 
of  his  mother  was  rare  and  strongly  dis- 
approved. Other  Plains  tribes  of  the 
."^iouan  family  probably  were  organizetl 
in  much  the  same  manner  and  reckoned 
descent  similarly.  The  Dakota  are  tra- 
ditionally reputed  to  have  been  divided 
at  onetime  into  seven  council  tires,  each 
of  which  was  divi<led  into  two  or  three 
major  and  a  multitude  of  minor  bands. 
Whatever  their  original  condition  may 
have  l)een,  their  organization  is  now 
much  looser  than  that  of  the  Omaha. 

Most  of  the  southern  Caddoan  tribes 
reckoned  descent  throu;.di  the  motlier. 
Tiie  Caddo  proper,  who  can)e  from  a  tim- 
l>er  eoimtry,  had  10  clans  with  maternal 
descent. 

The  social  organization  of  the  western 
and  northern  Algonquian  tribes  isnot  well 
kii'Avn.  TheSik.-ikahave  numerous  sub- 
divisions which  have  been  called  gentes; 
they  are  characterized  by  descent  thronch 
the  father,  but  would  ai'[)ear  to  l>e  more 
truly  local  croups.  FaicU  had  (jri^'inall  v  its 
own  chief,  and  the  council  composed  of 
these  chiefs  selected  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
their  clifiice  l>citig  t'overned  rather  by  the 
••haracter  of  the  person  than  by  his  de- 
ficeiit.     The  head  chief's  authority  was 
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made  effective  largely  through  tlie  volun- 
tary cooperation  oi  several  soeietie*.  The 
Chipp'wa,  Potawatomi.  Menominee.  Mi- 
ami, Shawnee,  an<i  Al)naki  in  historic 
times  have  had  gentes,  with  paternal  de- 
scent, wiiich  Morgan  believe<l  had  lievel- 
ojvd  from  a  maternal  staireowinL'to  white 
influence;  but  this  theory  must  be  viewe<l 
with  caution,  inasmuch  as  there  never  has 
Ix^en  a  question  as  to  the  form  of  descent 
among  the  Delaware-^,  who  were  subject.',! 
to  white  intluences  at  an  earlier  date  than 
most  of  those  supposed  to  have  changed. 

The  Delawares  consisted  of  three  sub- 
tribes,  called  by  trt"Oi:ra['hic  names  from 
tiie  regions  occupieii  l)y  them,  each  char- 
acterized by  a  special  totem.  Over  each 
presideil  a  head  chief,  .«ai<i  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  headsof  the  other  divisions: 
l)nt  more  probai)ly  they  merely  inducted 
him  into  ottice.  The  chief  of  the  Unami 
is  said  to  have  l)een  ordinarily  first  in 
dignity.  These  chiefs  were  a.-sisted  by 
council.^  composed  of  heads  of  wealthy 
families  and  prominent  warriors;  tnit 
their  authority  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  civil  matters.  "  War  was  de- 
clared by  the  people  at  the  instii^ation  of 
the  '  war  captains,'  valorous  l)raves  of  any 
birth  or  family  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  personal  prowess,  an<! 
especially  by  good  success  in  forays 
atrainst  the  enemy"  (Brinton,  The 
Lenape,  1885).  Accordintr  to  Morgan, 
each  of  the  three  tribes  was  sulKlivicied 
into  twelve  groups,  probably  consanguin- 
eous, tiiough  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  geoaraphic  or  totemic. 

The  towns  constitutinir  the  Crook  con- 
federacy were  composed  of  meuiber^  of 
various  clans,  and  each  was  ruled  by  a  civil 
chief,  or  niiLo,  a.ssisted  by  two  councils. 
The  chief  was  elected  for  life  from  a  jiar- 
ticular  clan,  and  apjioiuttMl  the  h(a'l  war 
chief  of  the  town.  The  town  council  ad- 
vised the  7nif:o  on  questions  of  intt-rtribal 
[X)licy  a.«  well  as  the  af>pointment  of  minor 
officers,  while  the  council  of  old  men  c:on- 
cerned  it.self  with  internal  questions,  such 
as  those  connected  with  the  rai.-intr  of 
corn.  Below  these  ranke^i  the  '"  beloved 
men,"  and  then  the  cfunmon  peopli-. 
Sulxjrdinate  to  the  "u'reat  warrior"  were 
two  grades  of  war  leaders.  Memlters  of 
the  .'•ame  clan  are  said  to  have  occupied 
houses  adjoining  one  another,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  all  these  surrounde<i  a  cen- 
tral s<|uare,  in  which  wen;  the  hou-^es  of 
the  chiefs,  the  council  houses,  and  the 
{ilayground.  It  is  known  that  some 
clans  could  not  intermarry,  and  thu~(f»n- 
stituted  phratries.  The  part  which  clans 
and  phratries  played  in  the  comiio-itir>a 
of  the  councils,  the  ai'iK'intuient  of  olii- 
cers,  and  the  order  of  bu.-iness  has  not 
l>een  determined.  The  confcleracy  uas 
so  loo.sely  constituted  that  decisions  for 
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war  or  peace  rested  directly  with  the  in- 
dividual towns.  In  cases  where  numl)er!i 
of  towns  decided  to  ffo  to  war  tojzether 
they  apix)inted  a  head  war  chief  for 
themselves. 

The  Natchez  were  divided  into  two 
castes,  called  by  the  French  nobilitvand 
puants.  The  lii-st  was  ajjain  divided  into 
euns,  nobles,  and  honored  men,  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  of  wh.ich  were  com- 
pelled to  marry  among  the  puants.  Cliil- 
dren  of  the  women  of  the  three  noble 
classes  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  mother, 
and  children  of  the  iionored  men  hvpunnt 
women  also  belonired  to  their  mother's 
class.  Children  oipiiant  women  and  sun 
men,  however,  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  of  nobles,  while^  children  of  pxant 
women  and  noble  men  belonired  to  the 
honored.  By  the  exhiljition  of  superior 
qualities  a  man  could  raise  himself  from 
the  immits  as  far  at  least  as  the  middle 
class  of  nobles.  The  highest  chief,  or 
Great  Sun,  derived  his  power  from  the 
mythic  lawgiver  of  the  nation.  Thus  the 
state  constituted  a  theocracy  resembling 
that  of  the  Quichua  of  Peru. 

The  most  advanced  social  onjanization 
north  of  the  Pueblo  country  wasprol)ablv 
that  developed  by  the  Iroquois  confeder- 
ated tribes.  PZach  tribe  consisted  of  two 
or  more  phratries,  which  in  turn  embraced 
one  or  more  clans,  named  atrer  various 
animals  or  objects,  while  each  clan  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  kinship  groups 
called  ohunrhira.  When  the  tribes  com- 
bined to  form  the  confederacy  called  the 
Five  Nations  they  were  arranged  in  three 
phratries,  of  two,  two,  and  one  tribes  re- 
f^pectiyely.  There  were  original! v  4S 
hereditary  cliieitainships  in  the  dve 
tribes,  and  subsequentiv  the  number  wjis 
raised  to  50.  Each  chieitainship  was  held 
bv  some  one  ohuachira,  and  the  selection 
ot  a  person  to  till  it  devolved  on  the 
child-bearing  women  of  the  clan  to  which 
it  belonged,  more  particulariv  those  of 
the  ohun eft ira,  which  owne«i  it.  Tlie  . se- 
lection had  to  be  confirmed  afterward  by 
the  tribal  and  league  councils  succes- 
sively. With  each  chief  a  vice-chief  was 
elected,  who  sat  in  the  tribal  council 
with  the  chief  proper,  and  also  acted  as 
a  leader  in  time  of  war,  but  the  chief 
alone  sat  in  the  grand  council  of  the 
confederacy.  See  Clan  and  Gernf;  Govern- 
ment. 

Consult  Boas,  Dorsev,  MunJr>ch,  Nel- 
son, Powell,  .Mrs  Stevenson,  and  Turner 
in  Rejorts  B.  A.  K.;  Boas  (1)  in  Re- 
ports Brit.  A.  A.  8.  from  1S.S9;  (2^  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  180.=>,  ]8»^7;  Brinton,'U'- 
nape  and  their  I><-t,'etid-^,  I88-^>;  Cushiii" 
in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  i.,  June  1S.S2;  Di.von  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  .wii,  pt.  S, 
190-^-  Gat.schet,  Creek  Migration  Legend | 


1884,  1888;  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i,  \\mxv 
Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales.  1S!'-.'| 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  ISS-i^  Kroeber  ( 1  \  \n 
Am.  Anthr.,  iv,  no.  2,  liX)2,  (2)  in  \\\\\\ 
Am.  Mu.*.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii,  j)t.  1,  1<)(I2- 
Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions  United  Brethren. 
1794;  Matthews,  Navaho  Leirends,  iMir' 
Morgan,  Ancient Societv,  1877;  .Morice  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,"  x,  IKO-S;  Powell 
and  luiralls,  Rep.  regardins:  the  Indians 
of  Utah,  1874;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu-* 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  no.  4,  1900.         (.i.  r.  s.) 

Societies.  See  Medicine  and  Medicine- 
men; Secret  societies. 

Sockeye.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Fraser 
r.  salmon,  blueback,  or  retltish  {Sabno 
nerha)  of  the  x.  Pacific  coast.  The  word 
is  a  corruption  by  folk  etymoloL'v  of  suk- 
kegh,  the  name  of  this  fish  in  on"e  of  the 
Salishan  dialects  of  the  N.  W.  Pacific 
co.ist.  It  is  spelled  also  srtgf:-e!ie,  .^air,':- 
ve>i,  sauk-eye,  etc.,  confirming  the  deri- 
vation, (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Sockobeck.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  situated  in  1608  on  the  x. 
bank  of  Rappahannock  r.  in  King  Geor-'e 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repn 
1819.  ' 

Soco.  A  Calusa  ^^Ilage  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  lo70. 
Soco. — Fontaneda  .\lemoir(ra.  1575),  Smith  tnin.'s., 
19. 18-S4.  Sogo.— Fontancda  in  Te-rniiu.K-Comium<' 
Voy..  xx,  •>>,  ]M1.  Togo.— FontaiRda  as  (luote^l 
by  Shipp,  De  ^to  and  Fla.,  o-vi,  18^^1. 

Socoisuka.  Mentioned  by  Tavlor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  June  22,  1860)  as"a  subdivision 
of  the  so-called  Thamien  group  of  the 
Costanoan  Indians  of  the  coast  of  central 
California. 

Socorro  (Span.:  'succor').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Piro  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Socorro,  on  the  Rin 
Grande  in  New  Mexico.  So  named  bv 
Ofiate,  in  1598,  because  of  the  friendlv 
reception  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  inhal>if- 
ants,  who  gave  theu>  a  larsre  quantity  vi 
corn.  It  was  the  seat  of  tiie  Franciscan 
mi.ssion  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Socorro 
from  1626,  and  contained  a  chureh  and 
monastery.  .\t  the  outbreak  of  the  Put- 
blo  revolt  in  1680  its  population  was  600. 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  followed  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were  friendlv, 
to  Kl  Paso,  and  afterward  established  a 
village  bearing  the  same  name  (distin- 
guished as  Socorro  del  Sur)  below  that 
place  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas.  The 
walls  of  the  old  cliurch  were  standincr  in 
1692,  and  the  ruins  of  the  vill;i'_'e  were 
still  visible  in  1725,  but  no  trace  of  the 
former  settlement  is  now  to  be  seen.  Con- 
sult Bandelier  in  .\rch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
241  et  secj.,  1892.  See  also  /Vro.v,  I\,f- 
I'los.  {v.  w.  H.) 

N.  D.  du  Secour. — Vrtnirornly.  Carto  .Viii'r  ,  I77!<. 
Nra  Sra  del  Socorro. — Bf-nuvKlt-s  n';:',<li 'jUmIi-iI  tis' 
Bancroit,  Ariz,  and  .V.  Me.\.,  103,  LS^^iy.     Pilabo.— 
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IVnuviclts.  MtMiKirirtl.  10.  1030  (aU.riiriuiil  iiunic 
«.f  j.uoMix.  Pilaho. — C'l'Iunilius  Mfin.  Vol.,  15t'>, 
Iv.iH  (uii.-prim).  Pilopue.— (•fuito  (l.>y^i  in  iHx". 
Iiu-<1.,  XVI,  11-^,  llSTl  u>li-''>l>'ii'<^l  •>>■  BiimU'lier, 
Ari-li.'ln^t.  Piipors,  IV,  •J»l.  l^'.'Ji.  Socora.— .lohii- 
rtoii  ill  Kiiiory.  Kccoii  ,  570,  I^IS.  Socoro. — (Julle- 
^riis  (l-^^H),  ibid..  47,S.  Socorra. — (tjilli.v.  Aliier- 
ira.  map,  ItiTl.  Socorre. —  honiiiuvli.  iK'sons  of 
N.  A.,  I,  map.  ISlVi.  Socorro.— On. i to  ^15yS)  in  Doc. 
iiii'd..  XVI. -Jil,  1871  loarlicst  loruiK 

Socorro  del  Sur  ('.Socorro  of  the  South,' 
ill  (•ontraili.-tiiictioii  fromSororro((j.  v.  ^  in 
Xow  Mexico).  A  small  pueblo  on  both 
f-idosof  the  Kio  Grau'le,  a  tew  in.  helow  El 
r;i.-;i>. Te\'.,  the  inhaljitant.sot  which,  now 
eoinpletely  Mexicanized,  helonu'ed  to  the 
Piro  tribe,  althouirh  there  is  evidence 
(Hancruft,  Ariz,  and  N.  .Mex.,  191,  1SS9) 
that  Tano  and  Jeinez  people  were  among 
them.  It  was  established  in  16S0-81  by 
Gov.  Otermin  with  fu>:itive  Indians 
chiefly  from  Socorro,  X,  Mex.  It  became 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mi.'rsion  in  16S2. 
See  I'iros,  Pueblos.  (f.  w.  h.) 

N?  Senora  del  Socorro. — Do  ri-!e,  Cartt'  Mex.  ct 
KloriiJf,  1703.  Nra  del  Socorro — (iti-rmiii  (It'iSJ) 
oitcd  by  Jiancmit.  .\riz.  uiid  .N'.  Me.x..  191.  1n>9. 
N.  Senora  del  Socorro. — .(offerys.  .\m.  .\tlii«.  map  .5, 
1770.  Nuestra  Senora  del  Socorro. — \\-tancurt(  10%) 
in  Teatro  Me.\..  in,  309,  1»71.  Soccon-o. — Villa- 
Sofior,  ThOiitro-Am.,  ll.  3»"iO.  174'S.  Socoro. — Cal- 
houn in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp..  211,  l.NiO.  So- 
corro.—Kivera.  Diaric),  leg.  654.  1736.  Socorro  del 
8ur.— Bandeli^^r  in  Arch..  In.<t.  Papers,  ni,  -se,  l>yO. 

Soda  Creek.  A  Shuswap  village  or  band 
situated  on  upper  Fra.ser  r.  between  Alex- 
andria and  the  mouth  of  Chilcotin  r.,  Brit. 
Col. ;  pop. 81  in  1909.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Sodoms.  An  Iroquois  village  placed  on 
tlie  Esnaut:^  and  Rapilly  map,  1777,  s.  w. 
of  Oswego,  X.  Y.  The  name  is  probably  a 
misprint  of  Sodus. 

Soenadut.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1SS9. 

Sofki,  Sofkey.  A  thin  sour  corn  gruel 
prepared  by  the  Creek  and  other  Indians 
formerly  of  the  Gulf  'egion,  from  corn, 
water,  and  lye.  There  are  three  kinds 
ofthe  liquid:  Y'lain,  sour,  and  white.  The 
corn  is  pounded  into  a  coarse  meal,  which 
is  fanned  in  order  to  remove  the  broken 
grains  and  hysks.  Two  quarts  of  the 
meal  are  put  into  a  gallon  pot  of  hot 
water,  which  is  placed  over  a  tire  and 
allowed  to  l>oil.  A  perforated  vessel  is 
tilled  with  clean  wood  ashes,  on  which 
water  is  [)oured  to  form  a  lye.  The  lye  as 
It  percolates  through  the  a'-:hes  drops'into 
the  nu-al  and  water  and  turns  the  mixture 
vellow.  Water  is  kept  on  the  i>of/:i  ff>r 
hours  at  a  time,  and,  finally,  after  the 
niixture  has  l>ecome  verv  thick,  it  is  re- 
iiioved  and  allowefi  to  coo'l.  A  half-dozen 
"blue  dumplings"  (a  very  palatable 
corniiieal  preparation)  are  almost  a  nec- 
essary accompaniment  of  a  mwj  of  so/ti 
1  oiinded  hickory-nuts  are  frequently 
add<-d  to  the  niixture,  and  marrow  too, 
to  niiprove  the  flavor.  The  \->::<>-[  wliii  h 
H  usc-d  expressly  for  preparing  the  meal 


is  called  a  "sofki  dish."  TheYuchi  name 
for  sojl:i  ia  Isoshi.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Creek  dialect  of  the  Muskhoi:ean 
language.  The  Cherokee  know  it  as  /.<(- 
naheiia  (Mooney).  (w,  r.  (;.) 

Sogup.  Given  by  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  120,  1856)  as  one  of  4 
bands  of  the  L'te,  within  or  near  the 
province  of  New  Mexico  in  1799. 

Sohonut.  Mentione<l  by  Royce  (ISth 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1S99),  together  with  a 
number  of  other  tril)es,  as  cediuir  all  their 
lands  except  a  strip  between  Tejon  pa.<3 
and  Kern  r.,  Cal.  They  may  have  been 
Yokuts  (.Mariposan),  Chumashan,  or 
Shoshonean,  but  are  not  identified. 

Soiones  ('long  wampum  belt.' — 
Hewitt*.  An  Onondaea  chief  who  was 
leader  of  the  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
1647.  He  was  a  "Huron  by  nation,  but 
so  naturalized  amouir  the  enemies  within 
a  number  of  years,  that  there  is  no  Iro- 
quois who  has  made  more  massacres  in 
this  country  nor  worse  attacks  than  he." 
He  brousht  three  Huron  captives  from 
Onondaga  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  56,  1858). 

Sokchit.  Seemingly  the  Yurok  name 
of  a  small  Hufia  village  on  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Soc-kail-kit.— MoKee  (isili  in  Son.  Kx.  Doc.  i, 
.SJd  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194,  l^.i3.  Socktish. — \.  L. 
Kroeber,  ini'n,  19y7  (a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied). Sokchit.— Ibid..l904.  So-keakeit.— Gibbs 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  13y.  Is-Vi.  Sok-kail- 
kit.— -Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  2*2,  1665. 
Soktich.— .\.  L.Kroeber,  inf'n,  1907. 

Sokoki  (apparently  a  contraction  of  Ab- 
naki  S<ikiilduk,  'people  at  the  outlet.' — 
Gerard.  See  Almaki).  A  tribe  closely 
connected  with  the  Abnaki  aud  probably 
a  part  of  the  confederacy.  \'etromile 
considered  them  as  distinct  (Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  211,  18.59).  He  says: 
"Only  five  nations  are  reckoned  in  New 
England  and  Acadia,  namely,  the  Mo- 
hegans.  the  Soko(|uis,  the  Abnakis,  the 
Etchimins,  and  the  .Micmacs."  He  and 
Ruttenber  (Trilx-s  Hiui.^on  R.,  85,  1S72) 
place  them  in  the  Mahican  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  Williamson  (  Hist.  Maine, 
1832)  and  .Maurault  say  they  beloiiired  to 
the  Abnaki  group,  which  is  probably  the 
correct  conclusion.  The  Pequawket  and 
Ossipee,  on  the  upper  Saco,  were  ap{>ar- 
entlv  branche.s  of  this  tribe  (Kidder  in 
Me.'Hi>t.  .^oc.  Coll.,  vi,  235.  1S59).  The 
tribe,  including  these,  (occupied  the  banks 
of  Saco  r..  Me.,  the  Sokoki  being  nearest 
to  the  mouth.  Ruttenber  believed  they 
had  occuj)ied  the  w.  bank  of  Hudson  r. 
afx)ve  Mofiawk  r.  until  driven  out  by  the 
Mohawk  in  1626.  There  is  no  n.-ason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Indians  Cliam- 
jjlain  found  in  1604  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saco,  were  of  thi.s  tribe.  Smith  (1616) 
mentions  Sowocatuck,  perhajjs  their  chief 
village.  Champlain  ha.s  preserve]  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sachems  of  this  f)ei)- 
ple,  Marchim,  of  Casco  bay,  "who  had 
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tho  reputation  of  hoin^r  oiio  of  tlie  liravost 
men  of  liis  country,  an<l  lu'  ha<l  a  line 
manner,  and  all  his  gestures  ami  move- 
ments were  jjrave  ami  cligiiitietl,  t^avasie 
though  he  was."  The  .Sokoki  are  de- 
ecribed  by  Gor^'os  in  1658  as  enemies  of 
the  Abnaki.  They  participateii  in  King 
rhilip's  war  in  1675,  and  some  of  them 
fletl  toScaticook  on  the  Hudson  at  its  close. 
In  1725  the  rest  of  the  tribe  retired  to  St 
Francis,  Canada,  with  the  Pequawket  and 
others.  (j.  m.     c.  t.  ) 

As«ok8ekik.— Jea.  Rel.  for  1&46.  3.  1S.J8.  Choua- 
coet.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1611,  15.  ItoS.  Onejagese.  — Ft 
Orange  conf.  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  ili^t..  xnr. 
298,18^11  (Iroquois  iinmeK  Patauikets. — .Mauraiilt. 
Hist,  dcs  Abenaki.-.  r>,  lS''i6.  Sacoes.— Willi.s 
(1S30)  in  >re.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  215.  iNJo.  Saco 
Indian*.— Niles( ca.  1T61)  in  Mass.ilist.  j^oe.  Coll.. 
Sds.,  Vi,20t5.18o7.  Sawocotuck.— Smith  (1629),  Va., 
II,  193,  reprint  of  1819.  Soccckis.— Ijihoiuan!  .S'ew 
Voy.,  I.  230,  1703.  Soccoquia.— Mon-eitrnat  (ItKjy) 
in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I.X,  -171.  l>y,.  Soccoukv.— 
Ag<ean  (1690)  in  Mar^ry,  Doo.,  vi,  115. 1^*6.  Socke- 
gonea.— Gorges  (U-'vS)  in  .>re.  Hist.  .^oo.  Coll..  vir, 
i>9, 1876.  Sockliigonea. — Gor>jfS(  u;'>s)  in  Mu^s.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  VI.  90.  1SJ7.  Socokia.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  3,  102,  1>-18.  Socoquioia.— Jos.  Ki-1.  for 
1643,  J-1, 18-58.  Socoquia.— Talon  ( 1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doo. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  66,  lN>o.  Socoquoia.— Doc.  Ot  1696, 
J.bid.,  6-50.  Socouky.— .\Kt-Kn  (16i«i)  in  Mar^Tv, 
DiJc,  VI,  119,  18.^^6.  Sohokiea.— Keane  in  i!;irtii- 
ford,  Compend.,  636, 1.^78  ( misprint ).  Sokekies. — 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II.  4o5.  18Jy.  Sokokies.— Gulden 
(1727)  quoted  by  Richard.-on.  Aret.  E.x^ped..  ii,  39, 
1851.  Sokokioia.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1643.  67,  1S58.  So- 
kokis.— Cadillac  (1694)  in  N.  Y'.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
I.x,  580,  18.53.  Sokoquiois.— Jes.  Rel.  for  lfr)6.  3, 
1858.  Sokoquis,— French  k'tter(  16.51)  in  N.  Y'.  Doc. 
CoLHi^t.,  IX, 5,18-55.  SokSakiaks.— Maurault,  Hist, 
des  Abenakis,  .5,  1^G6.  Sokoueki.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1653,  26,  1858.  Soquachjck.— Ft  Oranee  conf. 
(1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  298. 1881.  So- 
quackicks. — Dareth  (1664),  ibid.,  3"<1.  Soqua- 
tucks. — Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  41,  ls72. 
Soquokis. — Doc.  of  1697  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  669,  18.55.  Soquoquis. — Memoir  (1706),  ibid., 
7%.  Soquoquiaii. — Du  Creu.'c  (16601  <iuf)ted  by 
Vetromile  in  Me.  Hi<t.  .Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  JIO,  1»59. 
Bowocatuck. — .Smith  (1616)  in  Mii-s.  Hist.  Sue. 
Coll.,  3d  s.,  VI,  1U8.  lso7.  Sowocotuck.— Smith 
(1616),  ibid.,  117.  Sowquackick.— I'vnebou  (1663i 
In  K.  Y'.  Doc.  Col.  Hi-t..  xiii,  308,  l.ssl. 

Sokulk.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe  lo- 
cated by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  CoIuml)ia  r., 
alx)ve  the  mouth  of  the  Snake.  They  are 
known  to  the  Nez  I'erces  and  Yakima  as 
Wanapum,  and  their  principal  villatre  is 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
foot  of  Priest  rapids,  Wash.  The  tribe 
has  attracted  some  notice  of  late  years 
from  the  fact  that  the  noted  religious 
leader  and  prophet  Smolialla  (ij.  v.  i  Wiu-; 
their  chief.  The  tribe  was  never  include- 1 
in  any  treaty  and  consetjuently  is  n-jt  of- 
ficially recognized.  Their  number  is  es- 
timated a,s  between  150  and  200.  (  l.  f.  ) 
LekuUu.— Robertson,  (Jretfoii,  129,  l^M..  Lokulk.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lll,  (>j9,  1.s53.  Prieat'a 
Rapids.— Gibbs  in  I'uc.  K.  R.  K.p.,  i.  417,  l.v'.'i 
Sokulk. — Lewis  and  Clark  K.xped.,  i,  maf.;  ii,  ].'. 
1814.  Wa'napum.— .McKjiiey  in  llth  Ki-p.  R.  .v.  K.j 
735, 1S9C( name  given  by  cu^^nate  tribes). 

Sokut  Menyil  ('deer  moon').  A  Kawia 
village  in  Cahuilla  valley,  on  the  Torres 
res.,  ,s.  Cal.,  .said  to  have  been  .so  named 
becau.se  it  was  once  a  famous  i>lace  in 
which  to  hunt  deer  by  moonlight. 


Martinei.- Barrows.  Ethno.-Bot.  Coahuilla  Did.. 
33.  I'.HXi.     So-kut  Men-yil.— Ibid. 

Solakiyu  ( So'-lnk-i-im ) .  A  former  Nish- 
inam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  x.  of  Sacra- 
meiito,  Cal. 

Solackeyu.  — I'owors  in  Overland  Mo.,  XII,  22, 1874. 
So'-lak-i-yu.  — I'owers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in, 

316,  1877. 

Soldier.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  w<ird 
the  soldier  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
tribes  x.  of  Mexico,  for  among  the  abo- 
rigines there  was  no  paid  war  force. 
Neither  was  there  any  group  of  men  who 
served  as  an  organized  police  to  maintain 
order  within  the  tribe,  nor  was  there  any 
body  of  men  assigned,  as  in  an  army,  to 
defensive  or  aggressive  warfare.  These 
duties,  which  are  distinct  in  coordinated 
society,  in  the  tribe  were  laid  on  every 
able-bodied  man,  who  from  his  youth  had 
been  trained  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
taught  to  lie  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  defend  his  liome  and  to  be  the  protec- 
tor of  the  women  and  children.  There 
was  no  school  in  which  the  men  were 
drilled  to  act  and  move  together.  The 
methods  of  lighting  were  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  boys  and  young  men 
gained  their  first  knowledge  of  tlie 
warrior's  tactics  chieliy  from  experiencesi 
related  about  the  winter  lire.  Every  vil- 
lage or  camp  was  liable  to  attack,"  and 
their  ever-present  danger  from  enemies 
influenced  the  training  and  avocation  uf 
young  men  and  determined  the  position 
near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  where  they 
would  be  first  to  meet  an  intruding  foe. 
There  was,  however,  a  class  of  men,  war- 
riors of  approved  valor,  to  whom  were 
assigned  special  duties,  as  that  of  kee[)ing 
the  tribe  in  order  during  the  annual  hunt 
or  at  any  great  ceremonial  wiiere  order 
was  strictly  to  be  enforced.  It  is  this 
class  whicii  English-speaking  observers 
have  called  "soldiers,"  for  their  power 
and  prestige  in  the  tribe  corresponded 
more  nearly  with  the  rank  held  by  the 
army  than  by  any  other  set  of  men.  The 
name  by  wfiich  this  cla.ss  of  warriors  was 
known  in  the  language  of  .some  tribes 
meant  "difiicult  to  break  or  destroy,"  in 
oti)er  tribes  "seizers"  or  "ciitchers,"  i.e. 
those  who  make  captive.  The  first  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  invincible  courage  of 
the  men  in  war  and  in  executing  un- 
swerving justice,  but  to  their  wealth  uj)on 
which  they  c<juld  draw  for  generous  con- 
tribution when  a  tribal  appeal  was  made. 
If  atany  time  one  of  these  men  should  of- 
fernland  be  subject  to  punisliiiient,  which 
was  frequently  by  flogging,  only  tlie  man 
of  e<|ual  or  suj)erior  war  honors  could 
strike  the  heavy  blows;  a  man  of  fewer 
honors  could  only  lourh  the  offender 
who.se  rank  wa.'S  higher  than  liis  own.  In 
many  tribes  warriors  were  members  of  a 
society  in  which  were  orders  or  degrees. 
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111.'  youth  entered  t lie  lowest  and  jrr.ul- 
uallv  won  iiromotion  by  his  acts-.  Eaeh 
•  li-gri-e  or  order  had  its  insii^nia,  and  there 
were  certain  jniblic  duties  to  which  it 
t-ould  he  assigned.  Every  duty  was  {>er- 
fornu'd  witli"Ut  conij)en«ation,  honor  be- 
injr  t  heonly  reward.  These  societies  were 
under  the  control  of  war  chiefs  and  exer- 
.  i>ed  much  inthience  in  tribal  afiaii-s.  In 
other  tribes  war  honors  were  won  through 
tlie  accomplishment  of  acts,  all  of  which 
were  graded,  each  honor  having  its  pecul- 
iar markorornament  which  the  man  could 
wear  after  the  right  had  been  publicly  ac- 
corded him.  There  were  generally  six 
grades  of  honors.  It  was  from  the  highest 
grade  that  the  "soldier"  spoken  of  above 
was  taken.  See  Coup,  Militarii  Societies, 
U'ardnd  War  Discipline.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Soldier's  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, called  after  a  chief,  in  n.  Illinois  in 
ls;{2.— Tii>pe(;anoe  treatv  (1832)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  69S,  1S73. 

Soledad  (Span,  'solitude,'  'comfort- 
lessness,'  abbr.  of  Xueslra  Senora  de  la 
S<Aed<id,  'Our  Lady  of  Solitude'). 
Fornierly  a  Huichol  village,  but  now  a 
Mexican  settlement,  situated  about  15 
ni.  X.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  the  Huichol  country,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — I>umholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 
112,  1902. 

Soledad  Indians.  A  collective  term 
used  to  designate  the  Indians  of  several 
distinct  linguistic  families  that  lived  with- 
in the  territory  or  under  the  authority  of 
Soledad  mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. 
They  were  Costanoan  and  probably  Ksse- 
len  anil  Salinan,  together  with  Yokuts 
iieopliytes  brought  from  the  region  of 
Tulare  lake. 

La  Soledad.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  flxped.,  vi,  633, 
1^10.    Soledad.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 

Solocka.  A  town  of  mixed  population, 
imder  Oneida  jurisdiction,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Plans'  map  of  17.56,  about  60 
m.  alx)ve  Shamokin,  on  a  creek  issuing 
from  the  Great  Swamp  n.  of  the  Cashue- 
tunk  mt5.  in  Pennsylvania.  On  Pow- 
nall's  map  of  1776  it  i's  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  alx)ve  the 
mouth  of  Tunkhannock  cr.    (.i.n.  h.  n.) 

Somehulitk  (Sr/^wxHl'dx).  A  fleiltsuk 
tribe  living  at  the  upi)er  end  of  Wikeno 
lake,  Brit.  Col.;  the  name  is  applied  also 
to  one  of  its  clans.— Boas  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Kep.  1S9.5,  828,  18!)7. 

Somenos.  A  Salish  tribe  in  Cowitchin 
valley,  .s.  e.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking  the 
(•owichan  dialect;  p<jp.  100  in  l!t09. 
Ea'raenos.— Boa.'-.  MS.,  «.  A.  K..  1>>>7.  Soieenoa.— 
'  -in.  Iri.l.  AIT.,  Ix,  1M77.  So-me-nau.— Ibid.,  MH, 
l*^cj.     Somenos.— Il)i(l.,  pt.  ll,  l(A,  l'.<ol. 

Somhotnochau.  A  Wikeno  village  on 
I'ivcrs  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 

Eomh6tnehau.— Boa'i,  MS.  tieUl  liotr-'.  Som^otne- 
chau.— lJ..,ai  in  I'Ctenuanub  Mitleil.,  pt.  5.  130, 
i6a7. 


Somo.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  some  hills  of  the  same  name  in 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.  Cf.  Simi. 
Some*.— Ta.\  lor  in  Cal.  KaniiiT,  July  ik.  l^&i.— 
Somo.  —  Ibiil.  S'o-mua-^.  —  lloiisliaw,  Bueuaven- 
tura  ^^t^.  vooab..  B.  X.  K.,  1S*^-1. 

Sena.  .Mentioneti  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages,  probably  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Avllon  in 
1520. 

Sonagna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  village 
in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
later  called  White's  ranch. — Hied  (1852) 
quoted  bv  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Sonaqne.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (  Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stock. 

Sonayan.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  .30. 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1()90.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stoik  and  possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  Kouyam  (q.  v.),  or  Koua- 
yon,  of  Joutel. 

Soneto.  A  former  village  connected 
■with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Songish  (adapted  by  the  whites  from 
StidTdjes,  the  name  of  one  of  their  septs). 
A  Salish  tribe  about  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver id.,  and  on  the  w.  shore  of  San  Juan 
id.,  who  call  themselves  Lkungen.  This 
tribe  gives  its  name  to  a  Salish  dialect 
spoken  also  by  the  Sanetch  and  Sooke  of 
Vancouver  id.,  by  the  Clallam  of  the  s. 
side  of  Juan  de  Fuca  str.,  and  by  the 
Samish,  Semiahmoo,  and  Lummi  of  the 
coast  s.  of  the  Fra.^er  delta.  Population 
of  the  Songish  proper,  including  Cheerno, 
Discovery  id.,  Esquimalt,  and  Son<_'ish 
bands,  1S2  in  1906.  Those  speaking  the 
Songish  dialect  number  about  1,00<). 
Their  bands  are  Chikauach,  Chkun<ren, 
Kekayaken,  KItlasen,  K.-aj)sem,  Kukoak, 
Kukulek,  Lelek,  Sichanetl,  Skingenes, 
Skuingkung,  and  Stsanges.       (i.  k.  s.  ) 

Etzamish. — 'I'olniiu  ami  I)aw.>^on,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  119b,  Issl  (.so  called  by  tlie  tribes  ot  tlu-s. 
part  of  i'lipet  .sd. ).  Hue-lang-uh. — Mackay  qiioti-d 
by  l>a\v-on  in  Traii'*.  koy.  .Soe.  Can.,  .-xc.  ii.  7, 
18U  1  'the  people':  own  nainc).  Lku'raen.— Biia?< 
in  t.tb  Kep.  .\.  \V.  Tribes  ("an..  11.  1->J  (Nanainio 
name).  Lku'mEn  — Hoas  in  .5th  Hep.  .N".\V.  Tribe.-* 
Can..  10,  \i>yi.  Lku'ngt;n. — Ibid,  (uwn  nauiei. 
Lku'iigKn. — Boa-',  0th  Ke[i.,  11,  I'-'.X).  Lxuiigen.— 
Boa.s  M.S.,  B.  A.  V...  1k^7.  Songars.— lirit.  C<il. 
map,  Ind.  AfT.,  \'letor:a,  \>71  (given  a.-i  u  seitle- 
mcnt  K.  of  Vietoria).  Songecs. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Fanner.  July  19,  1>'._'.  Songhies.  —  NJaytie,  Brit. 
Col.,  7.i.  ISO!'.  Songish. — Ilotiniaa  i|iioli  <l  by  I'ovv- 
ell  in  Otli  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  .\lii.  l>-^>.  Thong'eith.— 
.'^proat.  SMVai:e  I.ife,  311,  31f;,  l*G>j  (an  alterna- 
tive for  Kuuitohiin  as  the  de-itrnaiKm  of  the 
Sali.sh  of  Vaiiic.nver  id.).  Tsaumaa. — Wilson  in 
Jour.  Kthnol.  S'k;.  Loud.,  •.'7>.  1m,G.  Tsaumass. — 
Ibid.,  'JKt;.  Tsong.— Gibb.s  in  (diit.  N.  A.  Kthnol., 
I.  177,  1K77. 

Songs.  See  Manic  and  Musical  inatrU' 
ineida;  Kith-aongti. 
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Sonnioto.  A  former  Shawnee  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Scioto  r.,  Ohio;  perhaps  the 
same  as  Lowertown. 

Scioto.— Kaiines.ine  in  Marshall,  Kv..  i,  introd 
31,   lS-'4.    Sinhioto.— Boniu'i;inips  (17-19)   in  Joi' 
Rcl..  LXIX,  177,  lAX).     Sonnioto.— Doc.  of  174^  in 
N.  Y.  I>oo.  Cnl.    Hist.,  x.    l;W.    Is-Vs.      Souyoto.- 
\audreuil  (l/i.ii).ibid.,  I(f94.    St.  Yotoc— Thwaitcs 
•  in  Jes.  Rel.,  lxix,  2«S.  lyoo  (a  Kronch  form). 
Sonoita.     A  Papapo  raiuheria  on   the 
headwaters  of  the  Kio  Salado  of  Sonora, 
just  Mow  tlie  Arizona-Sonora  houndarv' 
It  was  visited  in  1099  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Kino,  wlio  applied  to  it  tlu-  name  San 
Marcelo.     It  afterward   became  a  mis- 
sion, the  name  of  which,  apparentiv  in 
May  1751,  wi\s  changed  to  .-^an  Miguel  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Marque-^ 
de  Villapuente,  who,  at  his  death  in  1739^ 
endowed  this  mission  and  that  of  Busanic' 
In  the  same  year  (1751).  durinijthe  Pima 
revolt  against  the  Spanianls,  the  mission 
was  destroyed  and  its  niissionarv,  Hein- 
rich  Ruen,  killed  by  the  natives,    "in  1776. 
when  visited  bv  Anza  and  Font,  it  was 
still   in  ruins.      In   lbt;3  the  settlement 
contained  50  Papago  families,  coinmonlv 
known  as  "Sand  Papapos."    (k.  w.  h  )  ' 
Arroyo  del  Sonoitac— Anza  an.l  Font  •  1776!  quoted 
by  Bancroit.  Ariz,  and  X.  Mex  .  3y;!    l<^M     Cari- 
ral.— Kino,  map  (1701).  ibid.,  &.O.    La  Sone  —  \u- 
dubon  (]>49..  Western  Jour.,  H7.  190;.     San  Mar- 
«elo.— Mange  (16'."9)  in   Doc.   Hi>:.  Mex.,  -itii  s 
I.  olS,  1856.     San  Marcelo  del  Sonoita.— Ibid     .nV 
7*?-,Q*f"l'  ^i^  Xonuida.-Writer  of  ITivJi .),  ibid..' 
>.  Ijy,  lS;i7.     San  Miguel  de  Sonoitac— DiK>.  oi  1764 
?c!i^  *^^e'-^'  Bj}"'>^'li'-r  in  Aroli.  Injt.  Papers,  iir.  73, 
J690      San   Miguel    de    Ssonoitag.  — Kudo   Kn<avo 
(ca.  I,b3).  lCrJ,l!?6:5.     Sedge.-Vinecas.  Hi-t    Ca"l 
t.  map,  17o9     S.  Marcellus.— Kino,  map  ( 17(>.>*    ill 
Stocklein.  Neue  Welt-iiott.  74.  ]72o.     S!  Marcelo  de 
Bonoitac— .\nza  and  Font  (17mM  ,,ur,t,-d  bv  Ban- 
croft. Aru.  and  N.  Mex..  39:',,  l^^■^     S.  Marcelo  So- 
noydag.— Kino  fUJjs)  cited  bv  K.incro't    \o   Mex 
i^tate.^  I,  200,  18-4.    S  Mateo  Sorovdad.— Kino  mi's- 
5"°''--5   »'>'   A  let-re.   ibid.     Soni.-Box,    Advent., 
2tj<.  1^09  (probably  identiciili.     Sonoaitac  —  Vrri- 
Jili  *»•  CrOii.  Sertf..  II,  4L'l.  17'.>^2.     Sonoi.-oanvs 
(1'<1)  cited  by  Coneo,   Gare.-s  Diarv,  31,    ISCO 
Bonoitac.-Garces  (177(i).  Diary,  4-..5.  VXK<.     Bono- 
riU.--l'ost<.n    rn;.=quoted    by    Broune.     Apache 
Countrv.  291.  1*09.     Sonoytac.-Och  (175.3,    Jour- 
^/^S-S."',^-''''''^"'''-'l'l^^-'-     Xonoidag.-Writer 
%       °'-V.o'',*'f'-  '^"-  ^*'^-    ZoSi-Orozco  v  Berra 
Geog..  348,  ])^, probably  identical).        •  * 

Sonoita.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 
baipuri  and  a  visita  of  the  mis.?ion  of 
Guevavi  (from  which  it  wa.«  situated  7 
leagues,  e.  x.  e.),  on  Rio  Santa  Cruz  x 
of  the  ].resent  town  of  Nr.^'ales  s  \riz 
Pop.  91  in  1700.  It  Ix-caiiie  a  visita 
of  Tnbutama  in  1764,  and  wa.g  deserted 
before  17S-}.  (f.  ,v.  ii.) 

Sonojowanga('atBig  Kettle's,' ref^^rring 
to  a  chief.— Hewitt).'  A  former  Seneca 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Gene.-^ee  r.,  on  the 
Fite  of  Mt  Morri.s,  Livin^'stun  co  \  Y 
Big  Kettle.— M..n-an,  L<-a£?ii./  Iroo.,  437  IV,]' 
Shanawageraa.-l'belps  d-d  (17-;  in  Am  .>^t' 
Papers.  J„d.  AfT.,  i,  210.  Iv;.-,  pr-Uiblv  identical)' 
bo-no  -jo-wau-ga.— Morgan,  op.  cit.     ' 

Sonoma  (from  the  Yukiun  \Vappoterm= 

so  or  tso,    'ground,'    and   iiorna,  'place  ' 

location').     A    name  prolnibiv   api)lied 

first   by  the    Franciscan    fathers   to   the 

vicinity  of  what  i.s   now  the  site  of  the 


town  of  Sonoma,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  where 
the  last  mission  in  California  wa-*  e<tai.^ 
lished  (See  .Sa«  Fi-auchco  Solano).     It  i< 
said  that  they  took  tlie  namefroni  that  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  amonir  the  neopliMes 
\vhom  the  fathers  gathered  aiiout  thein  at 
their  mission,    but    it   is  not  deriuitelv 
known  to  what  stock  this  chief  belonijcd 
The  name,  however,  came  to  beappii^  to 
allthelndiansofthemi.-^sionaiul  viiiniiv 
and  as  there  were  f)enplt.  here  of  at  h-i-t 
lour  or  five  distinct  stocks,  it  is  ca<v  to 
account  forstateinents  made  bv  such  earlv 
writers  as  Chaniisso,  who  savs  tiiat  the 
''Sonomi''  spokea  laniruasesiuiilartotiie 
Tamal,"  that  is,  a  .Miwok  or   .M(..,ue- 
lumnan  dialect.     In  fact  the  mission  of 
bonoma  was  situated  in  territory  lurinerlv 
belongine  to  Indians  of  this  stock,  and  it 
19  probable  that  a  very  coiisiderai)le  nutn- 
l)er  of   Its  converts  were    .Aloquehimuau 
Indians.     The  Sonoino,  or  Sonomi,  nu-u- 
tioned    by   Taylor   on    the   authority   of 
settlers  as  speaking'  a  dialect  similar  to 
that  of  the  Suisun,  were  a  later  immii^ra- 
tion  into  the  valley;  these  were  Wiiuun 
brought  m  to  the  mission  from  the  vicinitv 
ot  what  is  now  Solano  co.         (s.  a    b  )  " 

Sonomas.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30  l.^W 
Sonomellos.— Ibid.  Sonomi. -Chamis.'^o  in  Kotze- 
bue,  \oy..  „r  61.  ls21.  Sonomos.-Tavlor,  op. 
cit.    Sonons.- Chons,  Voy.  Pitt.,  b,  l>2-2. ' 

Sonomaite.  A  mineral,  named  from 
Sonoma  (q.  v. ),  the  countv  in  California 
where  it  was  di.<covered. 

Sonsa.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jeniez.  X.  Mex.  The  corresponding 
clan  at  the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos  was 
called  So-hl.  but  it  is  now  extinct. 

Sonsaash.— H.-d^e  in  Am.  Authr..  ix.  349  l.»96 
(a>7i  =  ' people'). 

Sons  of  Tammany.  See  Bed  Mex,  Im- 
prrjVK.l  Order  of. 

Sooke.     A   Salish    tribe,    speaking  the 
Songish   dialect,  about  an   inlet  of  the 
same  name  at  the  s.  e.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.;  pop.  28  in  1909. 
Achiganes.— De    .Smet.    Oregon    Aliss      l9->     1^4- 

f!;^^-T^w  '.°  ^^'^  ^'"P-  ^'^  '^^■-  Tribes  Can.,  11." 
i^JO.  Socklndians.-De  Smot,  Oregon  Mi^s  vy 
l.S4<.  Sok.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocab'^  Brit' 
Co!..  I20B,  ivvj.  Sokes.-(,rant  in  Jour.  R,.v 
Geog.  .<oc.,  2'.'3.  1.SS7.  Sooke.— Can.  Ind  \tf 
pt.  n.  164,  lC«rl.  Tsohke.— Oibb.-i  in  Cont.  x!  a! 
fi.thnol..  I,  177.  1S77. 

Soonkakat.  A  Kovukukhotana  villa-e 
of  12  inhabitants  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
\ukon,  below  Nulato,  Ala.-ka. 

Soonkakat— Petroff  in  10th  ren.<iis  Ma^ka  ]'> 
IS.^1.  SunkaTclt.- Dull,  Ala'-ka.  i-<,  ls77  Yuko- 
chakat  — Petro:r.  map  of  Alaska,  ISbO.  Yukoka- 
kat.— Ibid.     Yukokokat.— Ibid. 

Sopaktalgi  ('toad  people').  A  clan  of 
the  (.'reeks. 

Sopaktalgi.— (iaf^'het.  Creek  Migr.  Log.,  I.  15.3, 
Is^l.    So-paJc'-tu.— Morgan.  .\nc.  .S'>c,.  lOl'  1^77. 

Sopone.  A  former  Chuma.shan  village 
near  .•^anta  Barbara,  Cal. 

Missopeno.— TayL.r  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  24  ls<;X 
Sopone.  — Ibid.  Sopono.  — (  abnllo,  Xarr.  (V^'lt,  in 
Smith.  Colic.  Doc.  Flu..  IM,  ]-57. 

Soquee  (corruption  oi  S'lkw'/iii,  or  ,SV /.'''- 
yl;  abbreviated  .S'lkui  and  Sukl).     A  for- 
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nuT  Cherokee  settlement  on  Soquee  r.,  a 
i>ead.<treain  of  the  Chattahoochee,  near 
Clarki'i^ville,  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The 
name  has  lost  its  meanin<r. — Moouey  in 
lyth  Kep.  B  A.  E.,  oAO,  IWO. 
Saukee.— bcK-  of  1T'>.'  quoted  by  Roycein  5th  Rep 
K.  A.  K.,  Ul.  I'^i'".  Sookee.— Moouey  op.  cit. 
(H)iiictiiue8  so  written) 

Sora.  Tlie  Carolina  rail  {Tiallus  caro- 
liniis).  Thi:?  wonl,  spelled  also  soree,  i.s 
paid  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  Indian 
laii<riiat:es  of  s.  e.  United  States,  and  also 
to  be  of  nej:ro  derivation,  ■'iora  in  one  of 
the  African  dialects  meaning  'to  rise.' 

Sorcery.     See  Oi/aron,  Witchcraft. 

Soree      See  ,'>ora. 

Sorrochos  A  village  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  e.  coast  of  Florida,  n.  of  C. 
Canaveral,  in  the  IGth  century. — De  Bry 
map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  ^»arr.,  Appleton 
trans.,  1875. 

Soshka  The  native  name  of  the  Chap- 
arral Cuck,  ur  Road-runner,  clans  of  the 
Keresan  piiel)lo3ol  Lagutia,  Acoma,  Sia, 
and  San  Felipe,  N.  >Iex.  The  clan  at 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Zuni  (cf.  Poiji),  while  that  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Dyami  (Eagle) 
clan.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Chdsh'ka-hano.— Hwlge  in  .A.m.  .\nthr  ,  ix,  349, 
ISW;  (Sia  form,  //'iH'^  =  ' people' ).  Shask'hanoq'''. — 
Ibid  (.\cotna  form).  Shiaska-hano<^>'. — Ibid.  (La- 
Kuna  form).  Sbsh'ka-hano. — Ibid,  (s-aa  Felipe 
form), 

Sotonoemu.  A  former  Churaashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  iuCal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sotstl  (Sot.oL).  A  Bellacoola  town  at 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  coa-^t  of  British 
Columbia.  The  people  of  thi.^  town  and 
tho.-e  of  Satsk,  who  t(jgether  are  called 
Kinisquit,  numbered  63  in  1*JU9. 
Nut-fl.— Koa-^  in  Pt-termanns  Mitteil..  pt.  5.  130, 
l^^T  NutrK'l.— Bo.is  in  7th  Ri.p.N.W. Tribes  Can., 
'■\  1S91.  Rascals'  Village.  — Mackenzie.  Viiv.  :i::9, 
Ixo-J;  Maync,  I'.rit.  O^l..  1 IG.  iHiJ  (.-o  named  by 
Mackenzie  from  the  treatment  received  there i. 
Eotsl..— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nut.  Hibt.,  ll. 
4'J.  1900. 

Souanetto.  .\n  unidentiGed  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  ("Mar- 
pry,  Dec,  m,  409,  1878),  Mhile  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Re<l 
r.  of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Souhegan.  A  tril>e  or  band  of  the 
I'ennacook  confederacy,  formerly  living 
on  Sotdiegan  r.  in  Ilill^boroui^h  co.,  N.  H' 
Their  princii)al  village  may  have  been 
near  the  present  Andierst,  which  was 
formerly  called  Souhegan. 
Nacooks.— I'otter  in  Schookraft.  Ind.  Tribea,  v. 
1.J1,  1S.V).  Natacooks.  —  I'ottir,  ibid,  (trans,  vlear- 
"■'U')  Nattukkog.  — HuL'kin-  (l'.<'.)  in  .\".  II.  Hist. 
.'^•<'.  Coll  ,  I,  '.rjl,  l^Jt.  Saugehans.  — Keanc  in 
.Vtanfop],  Conifiend..  :>:i\,  l87■^  ( ini-tirintj.  Souhe- 
gans.— Putter,  op.  eit.  Eowahegen  Indian*.— Kliot 
("•>1)  in  Ma-^.  llivt.  Soo.  Coll.,  ;id  .s..  iv,  lj;i,  \>U. 

Sonl.  The  i<lca.s  relatint,'  to  tlie  soul  are 
l^veil  principally  on  three  mental  proc- 
esses:   the    formation   of  the  concept  of 


"power  of  acting"  resident  iu  a  l>odv, 
but  distinct  from  the  existence  of  the 
body;  the  formation  of  concepts  due  to 
the  subjective  feelings  connected  with 
imagery;  and  that  of  others  due  to  the 
objective  impressions  made  by  niemorv 
images.  Owing  to  these  distinct  sources 
from  which  the  irleas  combined  under 
the  term  "soul"  spring,  they  show  con- 
siderable diversity  of  form.  The  princi- 
pal concept  representing  the  tirst-named 
group  of  ideas  is  that'of  "life,'*  with 
which  the  power  of  acting  is  bound  up — 
either  the  life  of  the  w  hole  body,  or  that 
of  parts  of  the  body  or  of  special  organs. 
Thus  the  liidatsa  and  the  Eraser  Kiver 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  believe  in  sev- 
eral souls,  the  loss  of  one  of  which  cau.«^es 
partial  loss  of  life,  i.  e.  sickness,  while 
the  loss  of  all,  or  of  the  principal  one, 
entails  death.  In  other  cases  the  "life" 
is  associated  with  the  vital  organs,  such 
as  blood  and  breath,  the  loss  of  which 
causes  death;  but  this  particular  idea  is 
not  stronirly  developed  among  the  Amer- 
ican aborigines.  It  is  not  nece.-^sary  that 
this  "life"  should  be  considered  in  an- 
thropomorphic form. 

Another  concept  of  the  "soul"  is  based 
on  the  association  of  the  phenomena  of 
will  power,  which  are  conceived  of  a.s 
separate  from  the  body  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  will.  These 
associations  are  expressed  particularly  in 
the  beliefs  relating  to  "will-souls"  of 
animals  and  inanimate  objects,  and  in 
those  of  guardian  spirits  that  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  owners. 

The  forms  that  the.-^e  ideas  regarding  the 
soul  assume  are  deeply  intluenced  by  the 
second  and  third  groups  of  mental  {>roc- 
esses  already  referred  to.  The  power  of 
imagery,  which  is  inherent  in  every  per- 
son, manifests  itself  in  memory  imatres, 
in  the  conceptions  of  fancy,  in  dreams, 
and  in  hallucinations.  The  subjective 
impre.«sions  of  imagery  find  expression 
most  readily  in  the  creation  of  an  image 
which  has  an  entity  similar  to  the  self, 
but  separate  from  it,  able  to  leave  the 
body  and  to  visit  distant  places  and  to  see 
past  and  future.  This  entity,  altlioutrii 
similar  to  the  self,  is  nevertheless  not  dis- 
cernible to  our  senses.  In  this  group  of 
ideas  may  be  classed  the  belief  of  the 
Nootka  in  the  soul  of  a  person  in  tiie 
form  of  a  tiny  man.  and  the  similar  \je- 
liefs  of  the  Hurons  anfl  the  Eskimo. 

Objectively,  imagery  shows  us  di.-tant 
objects  as  present,  and  thus  the  .-ame 
twofojfl  existence  that  is  experienced  by 
the  .self  appears  to  ln-lon'j  to  the  outer 
world;  and  it  is  ol  piarticular  imfjortance 
to  note  that  things  g<jne  and  pa-t,  like 
the  dead,  may  appear  in  one's  mental 
images  in  full  vigor.  Thus  the  three 
lines   of   thought   lead    to   the    l.>elief   in 
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FOiils  wparatf  from  tin*  IkhIv,  often  in 
hiinuui  fonii,  aiul  (.-ontiiuiing  to  exit^t  alter 
death. 

The  lark  of  tangibility  of  the  soni  has 
led  everyw  here  anionj^  Indians  to  tiie  l)e- 
lief  that  it  is  vi:-ible  to  shamans  only,  or 
at  least  that  it  is  like  a  shadow  (Algou- 
quiau/.  like  an  unsubstantial  iuiaire  (Es- 
kimo), or  that  its  trail  and  footprints 
oidy  can  be  seen  (Shasta),  or  that  it 
plides  throujih  the  air  without  touching 
the  earth  (Omaha).  Peculiar  is  the  no- 
tion of  the  Soul  as  a  buttertiy  or  a  bird 
(Tsimshian, Bellacoola), which,  however. 
is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  idea  is  probably 
derived  from  inilependent  psychological 
sources.  The  same  is  probably  the  case 
with  the  mythic  notion  of  the  "lite"  which 
is  kept  outside  of  the  body,  in  a  box,  a 
hat,  in  the  form  of  a  thread,  ett-.,  and  the 
destruction  of  which  terminates  the  life 
of  its  owni'r  (N.  W.  cua^t,  California i; 
and  of  the  identification  of  the.-oul  of  the 
dead  with  the  owl,  which  is  of  almost 
univei>al  occurrence.  Perhaps  the  tiit- 
ting  motions  of  the  owl,  combined  with 
its  human  likeness,  have  associate  1  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  the  unsubstantial 
soul.  Among  the  f'skimo  the  memory 
image  attached  to  the  name  is  so  strong 
that  the  name  has  a  sej)arate  entity  and 
is  consideretl  a  soul  which  enters  the 
person  who  is  given  the  name  of  the 
deceased. 

The  beliefs  relating  to  the  .^oul's  exist- 
ence after  death  are  very  uniform,  not 
only  in  North  America,  but  all  over  the 
world.  The  souls  live  in  the  land  of  tlie 
dead  in  the  form  that  they  had  in  lite, 
and  continue  tlu-ir  former  occupations. 
Detailed  descrii«ti(,.n3  of  the  land  of  the 
dead  are  found  among  almost  all  Ameri- 
can tribes.  Often  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  land  of  the  dead  are  the 
rever.-e  of  those  in  our  world:  when  it 
is  night  here,  it  is  day  there;  when  it  is 
summer  here  it  is  winter  there.  The 
Eskimo  tribes  l>elieve  in  several  worlds 
of  this  kind.  Tho.se  who  suffer  vio- 
lent deaths  go  to  the  sky,  while  tho.se 
who  die  of  sickness  go  to  another  world. 
The  Indians  of  Vaiuouver  id.  believe 
that  the  villages  of  the  dead  are  near 
their  own  villages,  but  invisible;  but 
the  most  common  notion  is  that  of  the 
worlfi  of  the  ghosts  lying  in  the  distant 
west  lx!yond  a  river  which  mu.-t  l>e  cros.sed 
by  canoe.  This  notion  is  found  on  the 
western  plateaus  and  on  the  Plains.  The 
Algonijuians  believe  that  the  bnjther  of 
the  culture  hero  lives  with  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  Visits  to  the  worM  of  the 
dead  by  people  who  have  been  in  a  trance 
are  one  of  the  common  elements  of 
American  folklore.  They  have  betli  re- 
ported from  almost  all  over  the  conti- 
nent.    See  Mijlhijlij'jii,  luU'jiou.     ( k.  b. ) 


Souligny.  .V  war  chief  of  the  Menom- 
inee trilte,  l»orn  in  ITS.i.  His  grand- 
father wa-x  one  Souligny,  an  early  Erencli 
trader,  who  married  a  Menominee  wo- 
man. In  1812  .*^ouligny  was  one  of  a 
large  party  of  Sioux,  Wiimelni^'o.  and 
Menominee  which,  under  the  British 
colonel,  Koln'rt  Dickson,  captured  the 
fort  at  Mackinaw  from  the  Americans. 
The  following  year  Souligny  with  aUtut 
50  warriors,  and  White  Elk,  a  chief  of 
tlistinction,  unite<l  with  Tecumseh  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Ft 
Meigs,  on  Miami  r..  Ohio.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battle  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich.,  in  which  the  -\nierican  con>- 
mander.  Major  Holmes,  was  killed;  he 
also  served  in  Stambaugh's  expedition. 
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SOULIG.SY    (l7o5-liii«  I.   MEAD    AAR    CMIE^   OF  THE   k-E'.OMiNEE 
(ais.   h;st.  SOC J 

.\lthough  he  fouudit  atrainst  the  Araeri- 
<:ans  during  the  War  of  IS12,  in  the  J'.lack 
Hawk  war  of  lSo7  he  espoused  tlu-ir 
cause.  In  .Mar.  ISoo  ."^ouligny  and  Osh- 
kosh,  another  .Menominee  chief,  visited 
the  otfice  of  the  Milniuihee  Sr-utiui't  and 
asked  that  the  editor  give  i)ublicity  to 
their  petition  for  the  return  of  an  Indian 
child  who  had  Ijcen  kidnapped  by  the 
whites.  At  this  time  Souiigny  was  70 
years  of  age,  l>ut  spoke  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  one  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is 
descrilied  as  being  a  st<jut,  L'ootl-locikinu' 
man,  despite  the  lo.-s  of  an  eye.  1  le  died 
of  erysi[>elas  in  Dec.  1>()4.  at  his  Ikjuu-  on 
the  w.  bank  oi  \\\)\i  r.,  Wis.,  at  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Eulla.     His  j'ortrait, 
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l>aiiit«sl  liy  Saiuiiel  JJrookos,  i^  in  |u>«iseij- 
.-i.fii  of  tlu'  Wii-consin  Historiral  .^^ocioty 
at  .Madii?ou.  (k.  s.  n.) 

Sonnikaeronon.  Tlie  Iroqnoia  name  for 
a  trilx;  defeated  by  them  a  few  yeare  be- 
fore 16S2  (La  Salle  in  Margry,  Dee.,  n, 
L';>7,  1877).  In  this  name  ronon  is  the 
tribal  sufi&x. 

Sonpnapka.  A  former  Delaware  village 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Delaware  r.  in  New 
.K-rsey.— Newcastle  conf.  (1G75)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ool.  Hit't.,  .\ii,  523,  1877. 

Souscoc.  A  former  Clmnuishan  village 
near  Santa  Incs  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— TavlorinCal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18. 
18(31. 

South  Andrian  Band.  A  band  of  Shn- 
8wap,  formerly  known  as  the  Adam's 
J^ke  band.— Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  74,  1878. 

Sonthern  Ute.  The  general  official  des- 
ignation of  the  Ute  (q.  v.)  under  the 
Ft  Lewis  and  Southern  Ute  school  super- 
intendency,  s.  w.  Colorado,  on  a  reserva- 
tion comprising  483,750 acres.  Thev com- 
prise the  Capote,  Moache,  and  Wi'minu- 
che  bands,  with  an  aggregate  pojnilation 
of  806  in  1909.  They  are  decreasing  in 
numbers. 

The  Wiminuche  are  the  strongest  num- 
merically  (454  individuals),  and  occupy 
the  s.w.  portion  of  the  reservation,  near 
Mesa  Verde;  they  are  the  "unallotted" 
part  of  the  tribe  and  endeavor  to  remain 
as  far  aa  possible  in  a  primitive  state. 
The  Moache,  next  in  population,  and  the 
Capote,  are  settled  alxjut  Ignacio;  their 
lands  have  been  allotted  inseVerattv,  they 
do  some  farming  with  Government  aid, 
and  are  somewhat  more  civilized  than  the 
Wiminuche. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Southern 
Ute  but  little  is  known;  thev  occujjied 
portions  of  Utah,  Colorado,"  and  New 
-Mexico,  and  possibly  even  Ari;^ona.  In 
1775  Father  Escalante  vi-ited  them,  de- 
scribing them  as  "inhabiting  the  region 
north  of  the  Mo<iuis."  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  centurv  thev  were  e«ti- 
Jnated  at  200  lodges,  with  from  1,4(X)  to 
-,000  souls.  They  have  occupied  their 
pre-sent  reservation  since  1863. 

The  Southern  Ute  are  neither  indus- 
trious nor  wealthv.  The  family  property 
consists  at  best  of  a  tent,  a  few  ponies,  a 
wagon,  and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  or 
K^ats.  The  aged  meml>ers  of  the  Wimi- 
nuchebandarestillreceivingrations,  while 
the  Moache  and  Capote  about  Ignacio 
are  assisted  in  other  wavs.  They  live,  by 
preference,  in  ti|)is  or  brush  slK-lters; 
only  a  few  of  those  at  Ignacio  have  liouse^ 
of  adobe.  The  furnisliin-/s  of  the  dwell- 
ing are  of  the  rudest  description,  consi^.t- 
>"«  chiefly  of  a  quantity  of  ratrs,  a  soiled 
cotton  blanket  or  two,  one  or  two  water- 
K"urds,  ajid  soinetiines  a  sheep  skin  or  a 
goatskin.  Other  individual  jiropertvmay 
consist  of  a  saddle,  Ixjw  and  arrows,  or  a 


gun  or  revolver,  a  few  cups,  pans,  cans, 
and  a  bag  containing  extra  clothing  and 
ornaments.  The  middle  of  thedwelliui; 
is  occupied  bv  a  small  lireplace.  Among 
the  Wiminuche  the  ti])is  are  often  moved 
from  place  to  j.lace,  while  the  hutd  are 
abandoned  or  destroyeil. 

The  people  all  dress  to-day  chiefly  in 
the  clothing  of  civilization;  the  blanket, 
or  in  its  absence  a  calico  shawl,  i.s  still  a 
favorite  part  of  thecostume.  The  women 
often  wear  leather  belts.  Decoration  is 
more  hi^'hly  regarde<l  than  clothing 
and  consists  chieHy  of  objects  covereil 
with  beadwork,  as' pouches,  knit'e-scab- 
bards,  belts,  etc.,  of  necklaces,  and  some- 
times breast-plates  of  porcupine  quills. 
Medallions  and  badges,  and  copper  or 
silver  earrings,  are  much  in  favor  among 
the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  deerskin 
moccasins  ornamented  with  beadwork. 
A  Sombrero  decoratetl  with  a  ribbon  or  a 
feather,  is  preferred  by  the  men  as  a 
head-coveriiiL'.  The  men  wear  their  hair 
in  two  braids,  hanging  over  the  chest; 
some  of  the  men  wear  another  small  braid' 
depending  from  the  mi<ldle  of  the  scalp. 
The  women  wear  the  hair  loose,  cut  above 
the  brows  and  at  the  back  to  convenient 
length. 

The  occupations  of  these  people  are  few. 
Once  subsisting  by  the  chase,  they  are  not 
good  laborers,  nor  do  they  take  kindly 
to  farming.     They  are  neither  weavers 
nor  potters,  and  only  a  limited  trade  is 
conducted  with  other  tribes.     Indolence 
is  characteristic  of  the  younger  men,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  tribe  is  passing 
through  a   period  of  degradation.     The 
family  life  is  of  a  rather  low  order.     Mar- 
riage is  easily  contracted  and  as  ea.-iJv 
dissolved,  and  the  custom  of  exchanging 
wives    is    said    to    occur.      Polygynv    i.< 
practised,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
formerly.     Tlie  morals  of  the  Wiminu- 
che particularly  are   bad.     Gaml.ling  is 
prevalent,  a  woman  often  neglecting  her 
children  for  a  game  of  cards.     The  aged 
are  neglected  by  their  offspring,   beintr 
suffered   to  shift  for  themselves.     The 
natural  abilities  of  the  people,  however, 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  tril)es. 
The  children  are   briirht,  and   consider- 
able artistic  talent  is  exhibited  by  both 
men  and   women.     The  tribe   prest-rves 
remnants  of  what  may  have  l)een  a  clan 
organization,  and  each   band  recognizes 
a  distinct  chief.     In  important   matters 
the  families  act  together.     Intermarriage 
among  the  three  ban<ls  is  not  pnjhibite*!. 
Friendship    exi.-ts    and    visits    arr    ex- 
changed between  the  Southern  Ute  and 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arajmho.     Little  prf>- 
gress  has  been  made  toward  Christianity. 
They  still  practise  a  few  cf-remonie'^  aticl 
perform  a  few  dances,  auKJiig  the  latter 
being  a  "beardance,"  which  takes  place 
in  spring.     They  dL-iKjse  of  the  dead  a^ 
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soon  as  po.-^sible  oithor  !>%■  ]>urvinfr  in  the 

ground  or,  preteral>lv,  In-  deixj^inng  the 

remains  in   crevices    in  "the   rocks,   tlie 

situation  of  which  is  carofullv  guardwl 

The  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  with  all 

his  property,  is  burned.     An  observance 

still  common  among  both  sexes  is  face 

painting   in   many   colors   and    designs, 

to   some   extent   syml)olic.      Physicallv 

the  people  exhibit  a  characteristic  phv*i'- 

ognomy,    wliich,   with   their  hair-dress, 

makes  them  easy  of  recognition  as  Soiitli- 

ern  Ute.     They  are  shurt  in  stature,  and 

the  men  are   considerablv    inclined    to 

obesity.     In  color  thev  are   moderately 

brown  or  yellowish  brown.     Few  of  the 

young  women  are  handsome,  and  the  old 

ones  usually  are  very  utriv.     The  hair 

shows  the  usual  Imh'an   characteristics; 

the  beard,  as  among  most  tribes,  is  era<li- 

cated.     Measurements  of  50  male  adults 

hidicate  an  average  height  of  1G6.S  cni^ 

The  cephalic  index  shows  a  rather  wide 

range,  with  a  j)redonHiiance  of  mesoce- 

phaly      The  tribe  is  less  pure  in  blood 

than  the  more  northerlv  Ute.     ( \    a  ) 

?"j.^«A'^''«  ?'"--tcn  Kate,  iieizen  in  N.  A.' 3U 
18*o  (Dutch  form).  ' 

Southern  "Workman.  See  Hampton  Nor- 
vial  and  Afjrlcn/tural  Institute. 

Soathwood  Indians.  An  evident  mis- 
print for  Southward  Indians,  referrino-  to 
those  s.  of  Ohio  r.— Croghan  (175of  in 
Kauffman,  West.  Pa.,  apj).,  27,  ISol. 

Sowi.  TheJackrabhitclanof  theHopi 
Bo -wi.— Stcphi  n  in  )m1i  Hep.  B.  A.  E..  3«  \m 
Bowi  winwu.— Kewkc--  in  10th  Rep.  B  .A  E  oNj' 
1900.    Sui.—Boiirke,  Snake  Dance,  117  issi" 

Sowiinwa.      The  Deer  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn;  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 
Shu-hui-ma.— Bourke,    Snake    Dance,   117    IR^ 

VII.  401.  isyj  ((,„„-,/v,=clan.,.  Sowinu  w.fiwu.-l 
Fewkes  in  19th  H.p.  H.  \.  K..  5S^.  l^'Jl.  So'-wi5- 
wa.— Stephen  in  .^th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  3.x,  isoi. 

Soyennow.  Accordinsr  to'  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  division  of  the  Chopunnish  (*ee 
^cz  Perch)  on  the  n.  si.le  of  the  uni)er 
Clearwater  in  Idaho.  Their  number  was 
given  as  400  in  LsOo.  Thev  were  prob^ 
ably  a  band  of  the  Taloos. 

Bagennom.— SehMOleraft.  Irj.i.  Tribes,  m  570  lfL5.3 
boyennom.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exfied  ii  J7risn' 
So-yen-now.-Ori^'.  J,.nr.  Lewis  an,]  dark.  v'l.  ll.< 

-T-   ,cn     ''" '""*-~-^'"*^"''^"  "1  l^fh  fi'T'  H   A   V 
lio,  1896  (proper  form,  wli,.-nce  Thattima  hills)  '" 

Soyopa.  A  ranchcria  of  the  Nevome, 
which  contained  also  some  Eudeve 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  .3-51,  1S64),  and 
fornnng,  in  17;;0-64(:').  a  visita  of  the 
mi.ssion  of  Onabas  (.|.  v.).  Situated  on  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Yaqui  r.,  lat  ''9°  o' 
Ion.  109=  20',  Sonora.  Mexico. 
S^  Joseph  de  Soyopa.  — Hi  vera,  Diario.  \os  ]>2 
I<3b  Sopopo.-Hivc-ra  (17:;i.,  mi.s.jnott-d  bv  ban^ 
croft.  No  Mex.  Stat.-s  i..=iu,  \>^^,  Soyopa.-Rudo 
Eiisayo  (ca.  17t;j),  IJl,  l-i;^.  ^ 

Spades.     See  lloea  and  Spades. 

Spade-stones.  Prehistoric  objects  of 
polished  stone,  the  purj.o.se  of  which 
has  not  been  determined,  but  as  they 
arc-  Hymmetrically  shuix,-d,  carefully  fin- 


ished, and  rarely  show  decided  marks  ,,f 
use,  and  l>esides  are  sometimes  made  of 
soft stoueof  several  varieties, archeolt.s.'ist^ 
are  disposed  to  assign  them  to  ceremonial 
use.  The  name  has  been  given  tliem  W- 
cause  they  resemble  somewhat  ordinary 
spades,     altliouirh 


Greenstone; 
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some    varieties     arc 
as  much  like  blades 
of    axes,     hoes,     or 
shovels.    This  name 
will  serve  as  well  as 
any   other    for   pur- 
})Oses  of  description. 
For  the  j^reseiit,  all 
of  these  oi>jects  mav 
be  grouped  between 
the  two  extremes  of 
form,  the  hoe  or  ax  shaped  varietv  with 
broad,  thick  blade  and  short  stein,  and 
the  long-shafted  varietv  with  small,  .-ome- 
what  rudimentary  blade.     .Alanv  ot  the 
intermediate   forms,  being  rather  .short 
and    thick,   approa.^h    the 
celt    in    appearance.     The 
recent  discovery  bv  iMoore 
of  specimens  of  the  short, 
broad -bladed    varietv    re- 
taining traces    of    hafting 
has  led    to  the  suggestion 
that   these,    and    iK>.<siblv 
the  whole  group  of  object's 
here_  considered,  are  cere- 
monial  derivatives  of  the 
celt.     The    longer- shafted 
forms  correspond  in  gen- 
eral    appearance     to     the 
long-shafted  cojjper  celts  found  by  Moore 
in  Southern  moun.l.'^.     A  number  of  these 
objects  are  sai<l   to  show  effec-ts  of    use 
in    scrapin-,    digirins.',  or    other    .-ervice 
resulting  in  abrasion  of   the    blade,  and 
C.  C.  Jones,  describing  speei- 
A      A      mens   in    his    own    collection, 
f        I         takes  the  view  that  thev  were 
I        f-       scrapers;  but  it  seems  pb.v-ible 
I       I         that   the   wear   in    such   ca.-es 
;       I         may  be  the   result  of  second- 
ary  u.=e    by   persons    not    ac- 
quainted   with     the    oriirinal, 
normal    functions   of    the    ob- 
jects.    A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  broad,  short  lorius  is  a 
perfi .ration,  which  occui-s  gen- 
erally near   the  U|>per  part  of 
^j  r«    >7    the     blade    and     occasionaliv 
\     \   J    ^^"*-^l'     up    t'lf'     --^haft.      A    few 
V     V^     have  the  perforation  near  the 
top,     giving    the    api'earance 
of    a    pendant    ornament.     A 
characteristic    feature    of    the 
slender-shafted   varietv    is  the 
occurrence  of  a  number  of  small"  notches 
in  the  margin  of  the  upper  i»art  of  the 
blade. 

The.se  objects  are  not  numerous  in  anv 
section,  but  the  various  tyiK-s  are  widely 
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ilistrihuted  ovor  the  counfrv  e.  of  the 
creat  plains.  The  short,  broad-hladed 
form  prevails  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
(lie  srnall-bladed,  lontr-liaiulled  variety 
ill  the  X.  and  X.  \V.  Tiiey  oiinr  gener- 
ally in  mounds  in  connectioii  with  burials. 
.Sit;  rrof>U)ii((li<-al  olijccli*. 

Consult  Brown  in  Wis.  Archeolofrist, 
II,  no.  1,  IHOl';  Fowke  in  13th  Report 
W.  A.  K.,  18>t();  Jones,  Antiq.  ."^o.  luds., 
1S7.{;  Moore  in  Am.  Antlir.,  n.  s..  v' 
no.  3,  11)03,  and  in  various  nuinl)ers  of 
.lour.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.;  Moore- 
hoad.  Prehistoric  Impls.,  1900:  Kau  in 
.<iiiitl)son.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876;  Thruston 
Anti(i.  of  Tenn.,  1S97.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Spahamin  (Spu'xKmhi,  'shavines.'  'cut- 
lings,' as  of  wood  or  bone).  An  Okina- 
pm  village  .'-ituated  at  Douglas  lake,  II 
III.  from  Kwilchaiia,  l?rit.  Col.  Its  peo- 
j)le  associate  much  with  the  Ntlakva- 
panmk,  whose  langii;ii:e  thev  speak' as 
well  as  their  own;  thev  nuinbered  l,v> 
in  1000,  probably  including  some  Xtlakya- 
pamuk. 

Douglas  Lake.— White  men's  name.  Nicola  (TTo- 
P€r).-CHI1  hid.  AIT.,  [.t.  l.J43.1yirj.  Spah-a-man  - 
Uiii.  Ind.  Atr..  i-t.  I.  lyj.  is.^.  Spa-ha  min.-ibid 
li\.  1SS9.  Spa'xKmin.— Teic  in  M,m.  .\ni  Mu'i' 
-Nat.  Hist..  II.  \:\.  liK'O.  Upper  Nicola.-tan  hid" 
vilUxS<)''  ^'  ^^'  ^'"'^'"'^^*  ■'"™'-'  Ntlakyapamuk 
Spaim  (Spa^-im,  'flat  land,'  'open  flat' 
[Teit];  'pleasant,  grassv,  tlowerv  spot' 
[lldl-Tout]).  A  Xtlakvapamuk"villacre 
on  the  E.  side  of  Fra.«er  r. ,  Brit.  Col. :  poo 
27  m  1897.  ^  ^' 

Spa'im — Tcit  in  Mom.  Am.  .Miis.  Xat.  Hist  ii 
It.y  1900.  Spayam.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  418  'iSaS 
L^  ?^T''?''o-""™^'-      Spe'im.-Hill-Tout     In 

i'fd';  a't':s  'i^:-  ^""- ''  ''''■  sp«^y--<^-. 

Spallamcheen.  A  bodv  of  .^luiswap  on 
a  branch  of  Thomi,<on'r.,  Brit  Col.,  at 
first  under  the  Okanagan  aeencv,  after- 
ward under  that  of  Kamloops.  Poo  144 
in  1004,  162  in  1009.  ^ 

BpaJlamcheeD.-Can.    I.id.   AlT..  pt.    u.    1C6.    1901. 

l"ia      oe.^,    ISO,.      Spelemcheen.— Il.id..   317     ]^M 
S.??9   Ls  "s~^^'''^-'  ^'•*'  ^'- ''-     Spellammachum.- 

Spamagelabe.     See  Spemioifouhn. 

Spanawatka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
^  in.  below  lola,  on  the  w.  side  of  Apa- 
lachicola   r.,   Calhoun   co.,    Fla  —11    R 


Kx.    Doc.    74    (1823),    lOt'li    Cong.,*  1st 
Pc'ss.,  27,  1S2G.  ^ 

Spanguliken.  A  word  in  use  in  several 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  formerlv 
inhabited  by  the  Delawares  as  a  term  fo'r 
a  conceited  or  a  vain  pen-on,  and  for  a 

know-it-all."     The   word   is   a  corrup- 
tion of  Ix-nape  H.phigulierh.i,.,  moanin<' 
to  raise  the  eyes  in  i-j.eaking,'  that  i-T 
to  hf.  supercilious.     It  corresf.onds  prettv 
well   to    Latin   .s',perc;iio.PJ3,  from   s»p.'r- 
Cilnim,    'haughtint-s,'    a.s    exr.ressed    by 
raising     the      eyebrows      (from      ,.mrr 
alx)ve,'  and  cdaun,  'eyebrow,'  'eyelid')! 
(w.  k.  G.) 


Spanish  influence.  The  influence  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  aborigines  of  America 
X.  of  Mexico  was  verv  marked  alon«'  the 
whole  southern  border  from  l-lori(ra  to 
California;  but  it  was  most  notable  in  the 
W.,  where  greater  numl>ei-s  of  al.ori<diie* 
were  present  to  l>e  affected  by  the  pro<"- 
esses  of  colonization.  El.^ewhere  in  North 
America  the  Spanish  adventurers  and 
flshermen  left  sli>riit  evidences  of  tlieir 
sojourn.  A  trace  of  Spanish  intluciuv 
through  Bascjue  lisiiermen,  is  foun.l  in 
the  early  accounts  of  the  Micmac  (I.l-o- 
carbot.  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  t)6S,  l(il2). 
where  a  few  words  of  Spanish  or  of  Bas<|ue 
origin  were  preserved  in  the  jar-ron  u.>^ed 
between  natives  and  P^uropeans. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent 
the  people  of  Vancouver  id.  were  affected 
by  the  Spanish  settlements  in  California. 
for  some  of  the  Indians  of  this  c-.a-t  w  ere 
brcui:ht  down  to  the  Catholic  missions. 
Contrary  to  a  widespreail  belief,  there  is 
no  Spanish  element  in  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon.    In  Florida,  where  Spanisli  domina- 
tion  extended   over  two  centuries,   the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral sections  were  much    intiuenced    by 
the  European  colonists,  as  appears  froiii 
Margry,  Dicken.-on,  and  other  do<umen- 
tarv  sources.     This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  Apalachee  and  the  Timucua,  whose 
prosperity  continued  until  the  destruction 
of  the  mis-^iong  by  the  Euijlish  and  their 
Indian  allies  between  1702  and  1708,  after 
which  the  ruin  of  the  native  tribes  was 
completed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Creeks. 
The   vocabularies    of    all    the  Southern 
tribes  show  Spanish  influence,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  nuht,  for  >aca,  'cow". 
Tiie  t:no  of  North  Carolina  in  1G.'34  met 
with  Spaniards  who  had  come  from  the 
gold  regions  of  the  southern  Alle<:hanies 
(Mooney,Siouan  Tribes  of  tlie  lia-t.  ."^s. 
1894),  while  Spanish  intimacy  in  South 
Carolina  began  as  early  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  at  Santa  Elena  in  ]')<)7. 
Spanish    slavers    decimated    the    minor 
tribes  of  the  Carolina  and  (ieortria  coa.-t. 
In  Texas  as  many  as  10,(K30  Indians  were 
gathered  into  the  missions,  some  of  whose 
ma.«ive  buildings  still  remain  in  fair  pres- 
ervation,  and   a  coiisideral>le    strain   of 
blood  of  the  Mexican  element  of  to-dav 
is  known  to  be  of  Indian  oritdn.     Spanish 
blorxl,  introduced   by  ca[)ture,  enters  to 
some  extent  into  the"comi)osition  of  most 
of  the  southern  Plains  tril»e^.  a^-  well  as 
of  the  A  {.ache,  and  the  Spanish  lantruaire  is 
still  a  freipient  means  of  intertribal  com- 
munication in  many  parts  of  the  S.  W. 
The  Caddo  of  Louisiana,  a-^  early  as  IG.sS, 
accordin-  to  Tonti,  called  the  lior.se o<'/r«/;, 
evi<lently  from  the  Spanish  ca/,<-f//o,  which 
word  has  furnished  the  name  of  this  ani- 
nial  to  many  South wc~t<.'rn  tribes. 
The  effects  of  the  Spanish  occupancy 
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of  theS.W.  have  boon  discussed  in  detail 
by  Bandolier  (Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.), 
Blackniar  (Spani.-sh  Colonization  in  the 
S.  W.,  1S90;  Spanish  Institutions  of  the 
S.  W.,  1S91,  and  IJancroft  ^  History  of  the 
Pacific  States).  The  fame  of  the  so-called 
Seven  Cities  of  Cilx>la  and  the  quest  for 
gold  led  the  Sjumiards  northward  from 
Old  Mexico  as  early  as  151)9.  Within  the 
present  bounds  of  Arizona  the  permanent 
results  of  Spanish  occupancy  were  of  con- 
sequence throuiih  the  plantin<;  of  Jesuit 
missions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, where  the  Pima  and  l'ai>ago  were 
chiefly  concerned.  The  expidsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767  and  the  transfer  of  author- 
it}'  to  the  Franciscans  affected  tiie  Indians 
unfavorably,  at  tirst,  hut  the  missions 
prospered  again  later,  and  the  famous 
church  of  San  Xavier  del  Rac  ((j.  v.)  still 
stands  as  a  nKjiuuuent  to  their  skill  and 
energy.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  in  Mexico,  the  constant  incursions 
of  the  Apache,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
outlying  garrisons  caused  the  missions 
almost  to  cea.se  their  activity  by  1830, 
and  in  1853,  by  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
8.  Arizona  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  Hopi  of  x.  e.  Arizona  the  Span- 
iards made  no  such  deep  impression  a,«  on 
the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  (irande,  chiefly 
for  the  rea.son  that  mi.-sions  were  not  re- 
established among  the  former  after  the 
Pueblo  rebellion  of  lOSO-92.  Neverthe- 
less, the  introduction  of  horses,  burros, 
sheep,  goats,  cattle,  wheat,  peaches,  tire- 
arms,  tne  cart,  the  wtxxien  plow,  iron 
axes,  adzes,  and  other  tools,  and  ])rob- 
ably  the  hand  loom,  had  marked  effect  on 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  even  if  it  did 
not  affect  their  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. The  introduction  of  sheep  alone 
had  an  important  result,  no  small  meas- 
ure of  which  was  the  complete  rhanging 
of  the  Navaho,  once  largely  a  predatory 
trilje  like  their  Apache  cousins,  into  a 
jtastoral  people.  In  New  Mexico  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spaniards  was  more  la.st- 
iiig  and  far-reaching  than  in  Arizona. 
The  Europeans  were  welcomed  at  tir-t 
and  hospitably  received,  the  natives  even 
taking  kindly  to  the  new  religion  of  the 
missionaries  as  powerful  "new  me<Ji- 
cine,"  adding  to  their  own  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  those  fif  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  an<l  even  sincerely 
ado[)ting  the  latter  so  long  as  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Sj>aniards  against  the  pred- 
atory tribes  was  efft.'c.tive.  The  Indians. 
it  should  be  said,  were  not  affected 
by  the  Inquisition,  being  regarded  as 
minors  so  far  as  reliL'ious  matters  were 
concerned.  Not  only  is  the  outward 
form  of  Chri:^tianity  [)reservcd  among  the 
New   Mexican   Pueblos,    but    for    many 


things  they  hold  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  the  only  jwtent  magic,  "God  bein.: 
regarded  as  an  outside  spiritual  beirj 
who  can  do  much  good  within  a  certain 
sphere  of  action  and  great  harm  if  inter- 
fered with  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house"  (Bandelier.  inf'n,  1905).  Tools 
of  Spanisii  proveniance  largolv  replaced 
the  wooden  dibble,  greatly  I'acilitatiiiu' 
asriculture;  the  Spanish  cart,  howevi-r 
clumsy,  was  avast  improvement  over  the 
former  method  of  transporting  the  har- 
vest on  the  back:  while  the  horse,  the 
mule,  and  the  burro  promote<l  travel  and 
trathc  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  reckon- 
ing, and  supplied  the  machinery  for 
threshing  the  wheat,  that  was  unknown 
before  the  Spaniards  came.  The  houses 
also  show  the  effect  of  Spanish  influence 
when  compared  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
dwellines.  The  horse  making  it  po.--il>le 
to  transport  longer  beams,  the  rooms  an- 
more  capacious  than  formerly.  Wooden 
doors  and  Avindows,  molded  adobe  bricks, 
chimneys,  and  probably  surface  ovens 
also  owe  their  origin  to  the  Spaniards,  as 
do  likewise  doorways  to  the  lower  rooms, 
access  to  which  was  formerly  gained 
through  the  roof  until  the  presence  of  the 
whites  made  no  longer  necessary  this 
device  for  protection  against  predatory 
enemies.  The  Spaniards  made  some 
chanees  in  the  method  of  government  of 
the  New  Mexican  Pueblos,  causing  each 
to  elect  annually  a  governor  and  other 
civil  officers,  a  custom  still  prevailing, 
although  the  governor  is  usually  selected 
by  the  caciques,  and  is  not  much  more 
than  their  mouthpiece. 

From  Bourke's  resume  of  "  The  Laws 
of  Spain  in  their  Application  to  the  Amer- 
icanlndians"  L-\m.  Anthr.,  vir,  193,  1S94) 
we  gain  a  more  favorable  view  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
than  is  generally  entertained.  The  Span- 
iards accepted  more  or  less  assimda- 
tion,  and  "left  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent communities  of  aborigines  whose 
social  and  moral  condition  has  been 
most  appreciably  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  and  chickens,  the  planting  of  or- 
chards of  peaches,  oranees,  and  oth'-r 
fruits,  as  well  as  vineyards,  ami  instruc- 
tion in  such  new  trades  as  carpentry, 
saddlery,  blacksmithing,  and  wagon  mak- 
ing, or  the  improvement  of  such  pre- 
historic han<licrafts  as  stone  ma.sonry, 
weaving,  basket-makinir,  and  pf)ttery." 
As  Bourke  jtoints  out.  some  of  these 
.*^panisii  laws  continue  still  to  bo  observed 
in  the  Imlian  pueblos.  In  the  villaL'cs  of 
New  Mexico,  for  exatnple,  the  Indians 
.aell  in  their  own  markets  and  not  to  those 
thev  meet  on  the  wav  thither.  As  P>ande- 
lier' (Papers  Arch,  "in'^t.  Am.,  lss-319, 
1890)  and    Lummis    (Spanish    Pioneers, 
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1S9:>)  have  shown,  the  charges  ajrainst  the 
Spaniards  of  enslaving  the  Indians  in  the 
niines  have  not  beensui-tained,  such  serv- 
itude Ix'in;;  contrary  to  tlie  letter  and  the 
Foiritof  the  law.  Moreover,  captives  and 
filaves  were  often  retieeined  Iruiu  the 
wilder  tril)es,  as  the  villajres  of  Genizaros 
established  before  KUS  at  Abiquiu  and 
afterward  at  Tome  and  IJelenon  the  Rio 
Grande  j>rove.  The  Protectores  de  los 
Indios,  at  first  the  prelatesof  the  country, 
|H*rforined  somewhat  the  same  functions 
as  our  Indian  ajrents.  Tiie  system  of 
jiueblo  grants  had  its  advantases  for  the 
Indiaiis,  and  many  of  the  Spanish  enact- 
ments "enlarged  their  scope  of  vision  and 
fostered  the  tliought  of  individuality." 
The  industrial  trainintr  of  the  Franciscans 
iK'gan  early,  and  though  to-day  some  of 
the  Pueblos  have  the  tools  and  appliances 
of  medieval  Spain — the  old  plow,  the  two- 
wheeled  cart,  the  clumsy  iron  ax,  and  the 
crude  saw — even  these  constituted  a  con- 
siderable advance  over  primitive  imple- 
ments— the  digging  stick,  fire-drill,  etc., 
while  the  addition  of  numerous  domes- 
ticated animals  and  plants  made  possible 
progress  in  various  ways.  Bandelier  is  of 
tlie  opinion  that  "in  many  respects  the 
Apache,  Comanche,  the  Navaho  above 
all,  owe  more  to  European  culture  intro- 
duced by  Spain  than  the  Pueblos."  The 
introduction  of  the  horse  made  speedy 
travel  possible  and  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms enal)led  some  of  these  Indians  to 
comf»ete  on  fairly  even  terms  with  the 
whites.  As  a  result  of  white  contact  the 
Indians  of  the  New  Mexico  |>ueblo3  aban- 
doned for  a  time  the  making  of  blankets, 
an  art  learned  from  them  by  the  Navaho, 
who  attained  <:reat  skill  in  it,  and  paid  less 
attention  to  the  elaboration  of  their  pot- 
tery. The.se  facts,  as  Bandelier  observes, 
may  l>e  evidences,  not  of  decadence,  but 
of  progress.  Gf  the  general  intent  and 
effect  of  S[)anish  laws  relating  to  the  In- 
dian, P.andelier,  it  may  be  observed,  takes 
the  same  sympatlietic  view  as  do  Lummis 
and  Bourke. 

\yhile  the  Pueblos  of  New  .Mexico  had 
their  missions,  and  the  fathers  often  ac- 
qnitted  themselves  heroically  in  their 
hard  labors,  California  was  the  scene  of 
the  e.xjiloitiition  of  the  mission  idea  on  a 
s<'ale  impossible  where  the  Indians  them- 
selves were  c)f  the  chara<t(;r  and  social 
condition  exemplitiedamong  the  Pueldos. 
The  first  Spanish  colony  in  California 
pro), or  was  establishe<l  at  San  iJicL'o  in 
17(>y  as  a  re-ult  .jf  the  (■xf>edition  of  Gal- 
vez.  By  l.s:54  there  wen- 21  missions,  ex- 
tending in  an  irregular  line  for  more  than 
<»0()  m.  along  the  coast,  linking;  together 
the  most  fertile  valleysof  California.  Con- 
nected with  these  inis^ions  were  .']0,«'.-')0 
Indians;  the  cattle  nundn-red  424,000; 
the  bushels  of  grain  harvested,   1CK),000; 


the  value  of  the  product,  $2,000,000;  the 
movable  stock,  apart  from  buildings,  or- 
chards, vineyards,  etc.,  ?;i,000,000;  annual 
income  of  the  pious  fund,  s^oO.OOO.  Eiiiht 
years  later  only  4, 4'iO  Indians  remained 
and  other  things  liad  declined  in  propor- 
tion. Secularization  of  the  nu.>^sions  by 
the  Mexican  Government  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  this,  though  previous  indi- 
vidual and  temporary  abuses  and  vacilla- 
tion in  policy,  as  for  example  the  changes 
from  one  religious  order  to  anotherOr 
transfer  of  the  missions  to  the  care  of 
secular  ecclesiastics  or  of  political  otlicei-s, 
were  often  detrimental.  By  the  time  of 
the  American  occupancy  in  1S46  the  de- 
cline was  complete;  "a  small  number  i>f 
the  natives  were  still  living  at  the  nns- 
sions,  but  the  majority  had  returned 
to  their  rancherias  in  the  mountains  and 
districts  remote  from  the  settlements." 
Since  then  some  of  the  missions  have 
crumbled  to  dust  ami  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  vanished  with  them  or  lintrer 
onlv  in  insignificant  numbers,  but  the 
buildings  and  other  remains  evidence  the 
extent  of  this  remarkable,  though  in  the 
end  unsucca-sful,  attempt  to  make  over 
thousands  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World.  The  influence  of  Spain  can  be 
seen  among  them  still,  but  they  were  too 
much  domesticated,  and  the  change  from 
the  friar  and  the  priest  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pioneer,  the  cowboy,  and  the 
miner  proved  too  masterful  for  them. 
What  the  Spaniards  accomplished  in 
California  in  the  brief  space  of  50  years 
was  a  marvel,  but  an  evanescent  one 
The  results  of  Indian  labor  can  be  seen 
over  all  California,  but  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  workers  are  no  more. 
The  story  of  the  S]>anish  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  and  Texas  will  ever 
1)0  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  See  V<ili- 
foruia  Indians,  Mission  Indians,  Missiotix, 
Pueblos.  {a.  f.  c.) 

Spapak  {Sp'lpa'k').  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage comnuinity  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  19(X). 

Spapium(.S'/'<(/>('' ?///(, '  level  grassy  laiul' ). 
A  Ntlakyapamuk  viliaseona  river  bench 
opposite  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  S4  in 
I'JOI. 

Spa-ki-um. — fan.  IiiiJ.  .\1T.,  I'Jfl.  I'Xi  (ini^priiil  i. 
Spapiara.  —  Ibiil..  ol'..',  IS'.C.  Spapi'um.  —  Hill-Tnul 
in  Ke[i.  Kthnol.  Surv.  (nii..  '».  l^^'J. 

Spatlum.  .V  name  wliicli,  with  variants 
f/xituliiin,  spnilinn,  and  x//:iilii!!i,  has  l(jng 
l>een  ajif/lied  to  the  "  bitter-root."  /.nr- 
isia  rediiivn,  a  succuU'nt  perennial  oi 
ui)per  Oregon,  the  root  of  which  is  hi;rhly 
prized  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of 
food.  As  the  root  is  very  small,  it  re- 
quires much  labor  to  gather  a  ba'.'ful, 
which  commands  the  price  of  a  horse. 
The  plant  wa.s  observed  in  use  among  tlio 
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natives  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  its  sup- 
posed name  was  obtained  from  Lewis's 
manuscript  by  Pursh,  who  gives  it  as 
spathim {'" Spathim  Abori'jiiionon").  The 
name,  which  is  Sali.*han,  is  here  a  mis- 
application, since  .^pallain  in  the  Comox 
dialect  {.opiitlum  in  the  Kwantlin)  is 
the  name  for  tobacco.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Spatsatlt  (Spalm'tU).  A  Bellacoola 
band  at  Talio  (q.  v. ),  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
Ttli  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tril>es  Can.,  3,  189L 

Spatsnm  (contracted  from  Sj)a^pl-'^En, 
'little  Indian  hemp  place').  A  village 
of  the  Speiices  Bridge  band  of  N tlakyap- 
amuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thompson  r.,  35 
m.  above Lvtton,  Brit.  Col.  (Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  173,  lyOO).  Pop. 
13.5  in  1901. 

Apaptsim.— Cnn.  Inr1.  AfT..  363.  1SQ7  (misprint). 
Cpa'ptsEn.— Hill-Tcmt  ill  Kep.  Klhnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4,  1^9'J.  S-pap-tsin.— (iUi.  Iml.  .\lT..  I'.-o,  l.<^5. 
Spatsira.—Ibiil. ,■)!•»,  l'^9■^.     SpaUum.— IVit,  op.  cit. 

Spear.     See  Lnn<;\ 

Spearheads.     See  Arronheaila. 

Spemicalawba  ('High  Horn,'  from 
spumiil:,  'high';  the  common  spelling  of 
the  name).  A  Shawnee  cliief,  known  to 
the  whites  as  Captain  James  Logan.  His 
mother  was  Tecumtha's  (Tecumseh's)  sis- 
ter. When  a  boy,  in  1786,  he  was  captured 
by  Gen.  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  while  the 
latterwasonan  expedition  against  theOhio 
tribes.  The  general  took  the  boy  into 
hia  own  family,  sent  him  to  school,  gave 
him  his  own  name,  and  then  sent  him 
back  to  his  tribe.  The  result  was  that 
Logan  thenceforth  was  the  firm  friend  of 
the  whites.  He  afterward  married  an 
Indian  woman,  who,  like  himself,  had 
been  taken  under  similar  con<litions  and 
resided  with  the  family  of  Col.  Hardin, 
of  Kentucky,  for  .several  years.  He  en- 
deavored unsuccessfully  to  dissuade 
Tecumtha  from  in^stilities,  and  in  the 
War  of  1812  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  dointr  good  service  as  a  scout 
and  spy  in  the  Ohio  rejrion.  His  good 
faith  having  been  called  into  question  on 
one  occasion  when  his  party  ha<l  retreated 
before  a  sufterior  force,  he  determined  to 
prove  his  loyalty,  and  .setting  out  with 
two  Indian  companions  down  the  Mau- 
mee  r.,  encounters  I  near  the  rapids  the 
British  Captain  Elliot  with  o  Indians, 
who  claimeil  Logan's  party  as  prisoners. 
Watching  an  opportunity,  Lo'_'an's  men 
attacked  the  others,  kiHin<r  Elliot  and 
twoof  his  Indians,  but  with  the<langerous 
wounding  of  Losan  and  one  of  his  men. 
Taking  their  enemies'  horse.o,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  carnp  of  the  American 
General  Winchester,  where  Ixgan  died 
two  days  after,  Nov.  24,  1812.  He  was 
buried  with  the  honors  due  his  rank  and 
receive<l  warm  eulo^'ies  from  Gen.  Win- 
chester and  Maj.  Hardin.  In  i>erson  he 
is  descriiwid  as  of  fine  physique,  with 
features  expressive  of    courage,    intelli- 


gence, pood  humor,  and  emcerity.  His 
usual  residence  was  at  the  Shawnee  town 
of  Wapakor.eta,  Ohio.  Logansport,  liicl., 
takes  its  name  from  him.  His  name 
occurs  also  as  Spama-jelabe.         (.r.  m.) 

Spences  Bridg^a  Band.  One  of  4  sulxli- 
visiona  of  Ntlakyapamuk  occupyiri'j  the 
banks  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  iioui 
about  8  m.  below  Spences  Bridge  nearlv 
to  Ashcroft.— Teit  in  .Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  170,  l'."00. 

Nkamtci'ntaiui. — Teit,  op.  cit.  ('i'tH>plc  of  the 
eiitruni'c':  uioro  strictly  applied  to  tlie  Imliiin.s 
immcdiiitely  about  spciice>  Hriilso). 

Spia.  The  extinct  Hawk  clan  of  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Spia-hano. — H»x1ge  in  \m.  Anthr.,  IX,  o51.  1S96 
{/idiiO'=' '  people' ». 

Spichehat.  A  tribe  or  village  formerly 
in  the  country  between  MatairoRia  hay 
and  MalJL'ne  (Colorado)  r. .  Texas.  The 
name  Seems  to  have  l)een  given  to  J^utel 
in  1687  by  the  Ebahamo,  a  tribe  pn-lxilily 
closely  a'tliliated  with  the  Karankawa, 
which  dwelt  in  this  re^jion.  See  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  PeaboiiyMus.  Pajiers, 
r.  23,  3.5,  1S91.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Espicheates. — Barcia.     Elisavo,     271,    1723.       Spi- 

cheats.— .Ii.utfl  (lt5S7)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 

1, 137.  ls^6.    Spicheets. — Slicii,  note  in  Charlevoix. 

New    France,    iv.    7S,    l'^70.      Spichehat.— J outtl 

(ie>7)  in  Marsry.  POc,  lu,  2S-S.  ls7S. 
Spike-buck  Town.     A  former  Cherokee 

settlement  on  Hiwassee  r.,  at  or  near  the 

present  Hayesville,  Clay  co.,  N.  C. 

Spike  Bucktown. — Royce  in'  .Mh   Rep.   B.  A.  E., 

map.  lb^7. 

Spine-back  Stones.     A  descriptive  term 

for  a  number  of  objects  of  stone,  the  u.-^e 

of  which  is  problematical.  They  are 
somewhat  related 
in  their  form  t<>  the 
pierced  tablets  and 
tiie  boat-shaped 
stones  (q.  v.).  and 
have  two  perfora- 
tions   for   attach- 
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ment  or  suspension. 
BA-DcosL.Tc;  o«.o    >" paW V  a  1 1  are  M lade 

tL£nOTH«la   {1.1  r         '"i  1 

of  siate,  ana  are 
neatly  shaped  and  polished.  In  length 
they  vary  from  4  to  6  in.  The  under  side 
is  flattish  and  the  ends  are  unequal,  one 
being  pointed  and  the  other  bhmt  and 
often  sloping  upward,  while  the  convex 
back  rises  into  a  .«omewhat  pronotinced 
knob,  or  spine,  which  is  doubtlc'^s  remi- 
niscent of  some  characteristic  animal 
feature.  These  interesting  objects  are 
suggestive  of  the  small  cai  vinjrs  represent- 
inethespine  back  whale  found  inaneieiit 
graves  of  California.  See  ProlAfmnticnl 
objfft!>.  (w.  H.  11.) 

Spinning.     See  W'ai'n'ij. 

Spirit  Walker.  Acliief  fif  the  Walifxton 
Sioux,  l><irn  at  Lacquiparle,  .Minn.,  aix'iit 
179-5.  He  was  early  converted  toChristi- 
anitv  and  was  frie-ndlv  in  the  Si'<ux  out- 
brea'k  of  ]S*;l\  but  ih-d  to  Dakota  after 
the  defeat  of  Little  Crow.     Mrs  Marble, 
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the  Spirit  Lake  captive  of  1857,  was  res- 
cued by  Grayfoot  and  Sounding  Heavens, 
eons  of  Spirit  Walker.  (d.  r.) 

Bpitotha.  Oneol  theSorijrinal  divisions 
or  bands  of  the  ShawntHJ  (W.  U.  Shaw- 
nee in  Gulf  State?  Hist.  Mae.,  i.  415,  ]5»03). 
Evidently  dii^tinct  from  Ki^pokotha,  but 
probably  the  same  as  Mt-quachake,  q.  v. 

Spokan.  A  name  apj^lied  to  several 
small  bodies  of  Salish  on  and  near  Spo- 
kane r. ,  N.  E.  Wash.  Aoconlitie  to  Gibbs 
the  name  was  oriizinally  employed  by  the 
Skitswish  totlesivrnatea  band  at  the  i'orks 
of  the  river,  called  also  Smahoomcnaish. 
By  the  whites  it  wa-=  extended  to  cover 
several  nearly  allied  divisions,  which 
Gibbs  enumerates  as  follows:  Sin-slik- 
lioo-ish,  Sintooloolish,  Sma-hoo-men-a- 
ish  (Spokenish),  Skai-schil-t'nish,  Ske- 
chei-a-mouse,  Schu-el-stish,  Sin-poil- 
schne,  Sin-shee-lish.  The  last  two  were 
claimed  by  the  Ukinairan  also.  All  of 
them  are  now  held  to  be  separate  divi- 
sions and  not  bands  of  one  tribe.  The 
population  was  estimated  bv  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805  at  600  in  30  ho'uses,  and  bv 
Gibbs  in  1S53  at  450.  In  1908  tliere  were 
301  "Lower  Spokan"  and  238  "Fpper 
Spokan"  under  Colville  agency.  Wash., 
and  95  Spokan  on  Coeur  d'Alene  res., 
Idaho;  total,  634.  In  1909  the  entire 
number  of  Spokan  in  Washineton  was 
509,  while  those  in  Idaho  numbered  104. 

Flat  Heads.— Dart  in  Ind.  .AtT.  Kcp..  210.  1&.S1  (so 
crtlled  becau.setheir  heads  were  leit  in  the  natural 
Mate.  (See  Flatlif.afis.)  Lar-li-e-lo.— Lewis  and 
Olark  Exped.,  l.  map.  l^U.  Lartielo.— Ibid.,  ll. 
■17.S,  ISH.  Lar-ti-e-to's  Nation. — Orii^'.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  C;lurk,  vi,  119.  lyo'>.  Ne-com-ap-oe-lox.— .Siiek- 
ley  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  3(X),  Ifoi.  Salst  Bxastsit- 
lini.— Giuschet,  M>..  I?.  A.  E.  (Okiiin'j-nn  name 
for  the  Lower  Ppukan  at  Little  .Spokane  Kallj; 
-■people  with  bad  heads').  Sar-lis  io.— (iibbsin 
I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  -117.  l<->b  i  theLar-ti-e-lo  of 
L<;wi3  and  Clark).  Sin-ee-guo-men-ah. — Winans 
in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep.,  23.  l^:()  lapt-lied  here  to  the 
I'pper  Sf'Okaii).  Sin-ha-ma-mish.— Gibbs  in  I'ac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  418.  \^y>.  Sin-hu.  — Mori^an.  Con- 
•■ang.  and  AfVm..  20it.  1S7I  i  •  peof.l*' wtarins:  red 
paint  on  their  cheeks':  own  name).  Sinhuman- 
iih.— .'Cchooleraft.  ind.  Tribe«,  111.  ftii,  ls.%3. 
Sinkoman.— Gibbs  in  I'ao.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  -411,  Is-io 
(Kiitenai  name).  Sinkumana.— <;at«ehet.  MS. 
H.  A.  K.  (I'end  d'Oreille  (Kali-pelJ  name».  Ska- 
moy-num-achs.— Roa<,  Adventures.  2hy.  18J9(Ku- 
tiMiai  name).  Sma-hoo-men-a-ish. — 'jitibs  in  I'ae. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  4H,  \S.y,  (  =.-^pokan  profKTi.  Sn^vi- 
mina.— (JHtschet.  M.S..  B.  A.  E.  (OkinaL'uii  name 
for  L'liper  Spokan).  Spogans.— .\Ii-ek  in  II.  li.  E.x. 
I'oo.  7i;.  ;jilth('oti?.,  Ist^L-s.,  10.  IMI'.  Spokains.— 
.NleVickar,  Exped.  Leu  is  and  Clark,  li.  :>i',.  note. 
IMJ([.r(jbablv  u^ed  for  .^[x^ikan  propi-r  i.  Spokan. — 
I'arkir.  .loiiriial.  '^-.^J.  isio.  Spokane.- Ibid.,  ..".'J. 
Spo-kehmish.— .Stevens  in  Ind.  .MT.  i;ep..  ATJ. 
l<)i.  Spokehnish.— Gibbs  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep, 
I.  41-1,  ls.'i.'i.  Spokein.  —  I'arker.  op.  eit.,  2^•'>.  Spo- 
kens.  — Rot,ort-on.  Orei-on,  WJ.  IMC.  Spo  kih 
nish.— .Ste\ens  in  Ind.  .\(T.  Hep..  -iJs.  ISM.  Spo- 
kineish.— Winans,  ibid. ,22, 1870.  Spokines— .Tolin- 
>-"n  ah<l  Winter.  H(x-kv  .Mts..  :;i,  IMC.  Spoko- 
nush.  — Mo.jney  in  Hth  'Rep.  H.  A.  K.,  7:!2.  Ivj,,. 
Spuka'n.— (liUschet.  MS.,  H.  A.  E.  (Klamath  and 
-MtKloc  name).  TEakaitsetlins.— Domen«'ch,  D.-s- 
^rts,  1.  ,114,  i8f/>.  Tsakaitsitlin.— Hale  in  U.  .S. 
Exp!.  Expeil..  VI,  2b.j.  .'n.y.  l>l»;.  UpperSpokanes.— 
\\inaiisin  Ind.  All.  Rep..  23,  1870  i  applies  to  Spo- 
J^ixti  proper).  Zingomenes.  — De  iiinet,  Oregon 
M  !&''.,  lOH,  1517. 

57009°— Bull.  30,  pt  2—12 40 
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Spookow.  A  Chumashan  villasre  former- 
ly on  the  beach  n.  of  San  Buenaventura 
mission,  Ventura  co..  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  4,  1S60. 

Spools.  Small  prehistoric  objects  some- 
what resembliiiir  s{>ools,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  unknown.  They  are  nearly  cv- 
lindrioal,  with  incurved  sides,  jH'rt'otated 
lenethwise  at  the  center,  and  are  made  in 
most  ca.'=es  of  sandstone,  a  few  specimens 
being  of  baked 
clay.  Their 
len-jth  varies 
from  1  to  2Mn. 
and  their  diam- 
eter rarely  ex- 
ceeds 2  in.  The 
surface  is  al- 
ways covered 
with  incised 
lines  arranged  in  wlint  is  apparently  in- 
ten<led  for  a  detinite  onier  or  design!  but 
no  two  are  alike.  They  aie  not  numer- 
ous, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from 
Ross  CO.,  Ohio,  all  are  from  counties  bor- 
derine  the  Ohio  r.  between  the  Big  Sandy 
and  the  Miami.  Consult  Fowke,  .\  rcha^ol. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Moorehead,  Prchist.  Im- 
pl.s.,1900;  Squierand  Davis,  Ancient  Mon- 
uments, 1848;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897.  (g.  f.) 

Spoon  de  Kaury.    See  Dekaunj,  Clioukeka. 

Spoons  and  Ladles.  Ltensils  for  carry- 
ing liquid  food  or  water  to  the  inouth  or 
from  one  vessel  to  another  were  found 
among  all  tribes  of  the  United-  States. 
They  were  made  of  a  wide  variety  of 
materials,  as  stone,  shell,  bone,  horn, 
antler,  ivory,  wood,  gourd,  bark,  basket- 
ry, antl  pottery  were  employed.  In  size 
they  exceeded  P'uropean  utensils  of  this 
class.  Beverley  (  Hist.  Va.,  154, 1722)  thus 
refers  to  them:  "The  spoons  which  they 
eat  with,  do  generally  hold  half  a  [lint;  and 
they  lau;.'h  at  the  Knglish  for  u.-ing  .>-iiiall 
ones,  which  they  must  lie  forced  to  carry 
.so  often  to  their  mouths,  that  their  arms 
are  in  danger  of  being  tired,  before  their 
Belly." 

The  animals  supplyin*:  the  most  mate- 
rials for  spoons,  dipjjers,  and  ladies  wt-re 
the  nujuntain  sheej>  ancl  motnitain  goat. 
All  the  triia-.s  liviu'.:  in  the  habitat  (>i 
these  animals  utili/.ed  their  horns  f<jr  this 
I)Ur[)Ose,  anil  the  niaiuifaetured  products 
were  distributed  wiilely  in  trade  among 
neigh Ixjring  tribes.  Siiecimens  have  been 
gathered  among  the  ruebios,  Ilavasupai, 
Ute,  Cheyennt',  ami  .^ioux,  the  Sali<iian 
and  northern  Aii/onquian  tribes,  aiid  the 
N.  W.  Coast  and  .Vthapascan  tribes. 
Among  the. southern  Rocky  Mountain  In- 
dians these  utensils  were  rude,  but  tiie 
northern  tribes  madt!  them  works  of  art, 
softening  the  horn  ami  bendimr  and 
sha[)ing  it  over  forms  by  means  oi  heat, 
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and  carving  and  inlaying  the  material 
with  great  skill.  Spoons  were  also  made 
from  the  liorns  of  the  buffalo.  After 
cattle  were  iiitroihued  their  h.irns  were 
substituted,  e.<i>ocially  aniunir  the  I'lains 
tribes,  for  tho^e  of  the  disappearing 
wild  aniinaL-=. 

Aiitltr  spoons. — .\  few  tril>es  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  r.  used  .«poons  made 
of  antler.  The  Hupa  .«poons  are  charae- 
terijitio  and  well  made,  and  men's  and 
women's  spoons  are  of  different  shapes. 
The  Eskimosonietimes  made  small  spoons 
from  antler,  and  in  rare  eases  employed 
bone  or  ivory,  thoiigli  tht  se  materials 
are  hard  to  work.  Some  of  their  fat- 
scrajiers  resemlile  spoons,  and  tht^y  used 
narrow  lx)wl  spoons  as  marrow  extractors. 

Wooden  spof»i!'Oii(l  l(iill(.'i. — Tlie  majority 
of  spoons,  dippers,  and  ladles  were  made 
of  woo<1.  Tlie  Eskimo  and  northern 
Athapascan  tribts  j>r<iduced  a  variety  of 
such  utensils  that  exhibited  some  deL'ree 
of  art;  but  the  trihes  of  the  X.  W.  coast 
and  of  s.  Alaska  surpas.sed  all  others  in  the 
variety,  grace  of  form,  and  decoration  of 
these  as  well  a.s  other  domestic  objects. 
The  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  utilized  wood  to 
some  extent  for  sp^tons  and  ladles,  but 
these  were  always  rude  and  were  gen- 
erally fashioned  from  knots.  There  is 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  shaj^e  of 
utensils  of  this  class  among  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  Indians  from  New  York  to 
Florida.  They  all  had  the  pointed  bowl, 
a  form  which  occurs  in  no  other  part  of 
the  United  .States. 

Gourds. — The  gourd,  like  the  decayed 
knot,  is  a  natural  dipping  instrument,  and 
its  use  as  such  readily  sugsrested  itself. 
Gourds  were  extensively  used  arnl  their 
forms  were  often  i-e[)eated  in  pottery. 

Shell  spoons  atid  dipprrs. — Wherever 
shells  were  available  they  were  used  in 
their  natural  form  as  di[>pers  and  were 
wrought  into  spo^ms.  SpDons  of  shell, 
artistically  worke<l,  have  been  foun«l  in 
the  mounds  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Ohio. 

Pottery  ladles  and  spoons. — Numerous 
objects  of  this  class  are  found  on  the  an- 
cient sites  of  pottery-makincr  tribes,  and 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  esiiccially  ttie  ilopi, 
still  manufacture  them  in  unat  variety. 
In  general  the  spoons  follow  the  older 
elliptic  shallow  forms  cut  from  ponrds, 
while  the  dippers  are  characteristic,  hav- 
ing a  tubular  or  trftut:h-like  handle  and 
an  ample  bowl,  tlu'  latter  sometimes 
saucer-shaped,  but  rrcnerally  of  the  form 
of  a  small  food  howl.  The  handles  are 
often  decorated  with  l)atK]s  or  short  lines 
of  color,  and  the  terminal  end  is  frequently 
modeled  ill  the  ffirm  of  an  animal's  head, 
(/lips    with    a   small    loop     handle    wen' 
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Spotted  Arm.  An  influential  Winne- 
bagochief,  born  about  1772,  knownamon;: 
his  tribesmen  as  Manahketshumpkaw, 
and  sometimes  called  Broken  .\rni  by  the 
whites,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  Inen 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  sietre 
of  Ft  Meigs  in  1S13,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself.  It  was  his  custom  in 
after  years  to  jiaint  the  scar  in  represen- 
tation of  a  frt'sh  wound.  Spotted  .\rm 
was  a  signer  of  the  lireen  Bay  treaty  in 
IS-S,  and  during  the  Black  Haw  k  war  in 
\i>S'2  he  was  oneof  tiiree  important  head- 
men held  by  the  whites  as  hostages  for 
the  good  U'havior  of  the  Winnebaiio. 
He  is  de.scribid  as  having  been  stoop- 
shouldered  and  ill-shaped,  but  as  possess- 
ins  a  iniltl  and  a::reeable  temj>erament. 
His  village,  known  as  Spotted  .Vrm's 
village,  was  situatt-d  near  the  present 
Exeter,  (ireen  co.,  Wis.  He  died  a  few 
years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  havimr 
removed  with  his  people  to  their  new- 
lands  bevond  the  Mi.'^sissippi  after  the 
Kock  Island  treatv  of  ].s32.  See  Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vili,  1S79;  x,  1888. 

Spotted  Tail  (Sinu-(fale!<lika).  A  Bruit' 
Teton  Sioux  chief,  born  aliout  18.33  near 
Ft  I^ramie,  Wyo.  He  was  not  a  chief 
by  l)irth,  but  rose  by  dint  of  his  fighting 
(jualities.  He  won  his  wife  in  a  duel  with 
a  subchief  and  proved  his  prowess  in  bat- 
tle, so  that  when  the  head  chief  <lied  tlie 
tribe  passed  over  the  hereditary  claimant 
and  aspirants  of  riper  years  and  experi- 
encein favoroi theyoungwarrior.  Hehad 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lieut.  Grattan's  detachment  in 
1854  when  it  entered  the  Brule  cam]i  to  ar- 
rest an  Inilian  who  had  taken  an  old  cow- 
abandoned  by  someemi'_'rants,  ami  in  the 
sub.sequent  depredations  on  the  Oic.'on 
trail.  After  siL'iial  punishment  \\as  in- 
flicted on  the  tribe  by  <.ien.  Harney  at  .\sh 
Hollow,  w.  Nebr.,  Spotted  Tail  and  two 
others  of  themurdererS;  whi><e  surrender 
was  demanded,  surprised  the  soldiers  at 
Ft  Laramie  by  marching  in,  arrayed  in 
war  dress  and  chanting  their  death  srintrs. 
to  give  themselves  u[)  in  orrier  that 
the  tribe  might  be  sjuired.  He  re<.'ained 
his  freedom  and  was  chief  of  the  Lower 
Brules  in  ist;.5,  when  commi.s.~ioners 
treated  with  the  Sioux  for  a  ri^dil  of  way 
throuiih  Montana,  and  was  in  favor  of  liie 
treatv,  thoutrh  neither  he  nor  any  other 
prominent  chief  sicned,  while  Red  Cloud, 
the  Oylala  ciiief,  led  the  jiarty  that  op- 
post-d  the  ces-ion  of  the  overland  route 
to  the  .Montana  mines.  With  the  other 
chiefs  he  siened  the  treaty  of  .\pr.  29, 
IStiS,  accepting  for  the  Teton  a  reserva- 
tion eml)racing  all  the  present  South  Da- 
kota w.  of  .Mi>soiiri  r.,  and  as.-entiiiL'  to 
the  construction  ol  a  railroad,  the  <  io\- 
ernment  acknow  leiliriim  as  uncfdcii  In- 
dian territoi  v  the  seitions  of   Wyumiii;^ 
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ami  Montana  x.  of  tlie  North  Platto  a.-* 
far  w.  as  Bigliorn  nit;*,  and  abaiuluiiiuvr 
the  road  to  the  minos!,  with  Ft  Pliil. 
Kearny,  whore  the  nia>=a(ie  of  Lieut. 
Col.  WiUiani  J.  Fetterniun's  conunand 
liad  occurred  on  Pec.  21,  ISf'.d,  and  Ft 
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Kcno  near  the  head  of  Powder  r.  When 
pold  was  discovered  in  tiie  Black  hill.^, 
Spotted  Tail  and  lied  Cloud,  who  were 
reco^rnized  a.s  the  chiefs  at  the  respective 
agencies  called  by  their  names,  arrangeil 
to  go  to  Wa.-;hinf:t(jn  to  ne.'otiate  a  Siile  of 
tlie  mineral  rij^hts;  and  thorout:hly  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  vakie  of  the  mineral?. 
Slotted  Tail  vi.-ited  the  hills,  huiii.' around 
the  camps  of  the  pn«s{ieclors,  listened  to 
their  talk,  and  conceived  the  i<lea  there- 
from that  the  mines  were  immensely 
valuable.  Under  the  treaty  of  ISbS  tiie 
chiefs  could  not  make  treaties  i>»r  sale  of 
lands,  hence  commis>ii)ners  were  sent  to 
the  Indians,  finding  that  S[iotted  Tail  had 
raided  the  Indian  expectations  so  hi'jh 
that  si.xty  million  dollars-  w  ere  demanded 
for  the  concession.  The  Government 
could  not  ajrree  to  this,  hence  no  treaty 
wa.s  made  that  year,  and  miners  were 
permitte<l  by  the'troops  to  pa-s  into  the 
I'lack  hills  without  hindrance.  Then 
ail  the  younir  men  on  tlie  reservation  ; 
joine<l  the  hostiles.  Red  Cloud  was  sus- 
jK'cted  of  disloyalty,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  camjvaign  tliat  followed  the  Custer 
disaster  in  1S76,  Spotted  Tail  was  a])- 
pointod  chief  of  all  the  Indians  at  both 
aiiencies,  and  iietrotiatcl  tho  ^t-ttlement 
by  which  lu-  nephew,  Crazy  Ilofsc,  came 


in  from  Powder  r.  and  surrendered  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  Spotted  Tail  was  killed 
near  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  Au_'.  .'>. 
1881,  by  a  tril>esman  named  Crow  Poj. 
The  facts  relating  to  tlie  killing  are  in 
disj)ute,  but  there  is  not  much  question 
that  Spotted  Tail,  at  the  time,  was  leadim; 
a  hostile  party  against  Crow  Dog,  who 
deemed  his  life  in  peril  and  shot  in  self- 
defense.  [V.  H.      1>.  R.  ) 

Spring  Frog.     See  Too'i»t>iJi. 

Spring  Garden  Town.  A  former  town  in 
the  Seminole  country,  settled  by  Yuchi 
under  chief  Billy;  situated  above  I.. 
George,  Fla. — Bell  in  .Moi-se,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  308,  lS2-_'. 

Spring  Place.  A  Cherokee  mission  sta- 
tion established  by  the  Moravians  Steiner 
and  Byhan,  in  LsOl,  in  Murray  co..  x.  w. 
Ga.,and  continued  in  operation  until  the 
extension  of  the  Genriria  laws  over  the 
Cherokee  territory  in  IS.M.  (i.  m.  i 

Sprnce-tree  House.  A  ruined  cliff- 
dwelling,  situated  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  about  25  m.  from  Mancos. 
Colo.  Next  to  Cliff  Palace,  this  ruin  is 
the  largest  cliff-hou.se  in  Coloraiio.  It 
occupies  a  great  natural  cave  in  the  e. 
wall  of  Spruce-tree  canyon,  a  branch  of 
Navaho  canyon,  and  receives  it.s  name 
from  a  large  spruce  tree  that  formerly 
stood  near  by.  The  curved  front  wall  r.f 
the  structure  measures  218  ft  louij:  the 
breadth  of  the  ruin  is  89  ft,  and  its  1'  -ngest 
axis  is  about  x.  and  s.  This  ruin  has  114 
secular  rooms,  8  subterranean  kivas.  and  a 
roofless  kiva  sometimes  calle»l  a  warriors' 
room.  Many  of  the  dwelling  chamliers 
are  o  stories  hiirh.  several  tilling  the  inter- 
val from  the  Ho'ir  to  the  roof  of  the  cave. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Spruce-tree  House  was  ii-^O.  The  period 
of  occupancy  an<l  the  causes  of  dt-popuia- 
tion  are  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  buildiu'js  are  prehistoric. 

The  kiva.s  of  Sprme-tree  Hou-^e  as  a 
rule  are  anan-jed  at  equal  distances  al'-ntr 
the  front  of  thecave;  they  a  vera '_'e  about 
\o  ft  in  diameter.  They  are  circular  c)r 
oval  in  form,  and  subterranean  in  posi- 
tion, their  top- beinglevel  with  theadjnin- 
ing  plazas.  Entrance  to  kivas  was  trained 
piot)ably  \>y  means  of  n<^tched  ](■•_'-  ><r 
ladders  through  hatchways  in  the  rociis. 
There  werealso  subterranean  pa.'^.-ageways 
communicatinz  with  neighborinir  piazas 
or  rooms.  Each  kiva  has  a  ventilator  by 
which  fresh  air  is  introduced  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  floor  level,  a  central  tire- 
place,  and  a  small  symbolic  opening',  or 
sipapK,  m  the  floor,  representing  the  en- 
trance into  the  underworld.  Tlie  roof 
is  elaborately  const  riK'te.l  in  vaulted  form, 
Its  beams  being  placed  crosswise,  the 
outer  one.s  re.-tingon  six  vertical  jiiia-ter.-, 
or  pede-tals,  .supported  by  a  baii'inellt,' 
surrounding  the  ro-.m  and  raised  aU)Ul 
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3  ft  from  the  floor.  The  roof  coverincr  i.s 
cedar  bast,  and  clay  hardened  bystamping. 
The  dwelling  rt:>oni-'  are  circular,  rec- 
tan;rular,  and  triani:uiar  in  form,  arranged 
in  rows  or  clusters  mar  the  kiva.-,  gen- 
erally inclosing  plazas  or  dance  place:^. 
Some  of  the  rooms!  have  tiroplace*.  doors, 
windows,  and  pla.-^tcied  floors.  Tlie  roofs 
of  several  rooms  are  as  well  prest>rved  as 
when  first  constructed.  In  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling  rooms'  are  found  stnrnge 
places  and  granaries.  Some  of  these  back 
rooms  had  their  entramxs  closed  and 
sealed,  and  were  used  as  ossuaries,  or 
intranniral  receptacles  for  the  dead,  while 
the  village  was  inhabited,  in  addition 
to  the  kivas  there  are  two  other  rooms 
that  may  have  served  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses; these  have  no  pedestals  or  roof 
supixirts,  and  are  not  subterranean. 
The  Malls  of  both  the  kivas  and  the 
dwelling  rooms  are  plastered,  and  deco- 
rated with  colored  desiL'iis,  among  the  lat- 
ter being  representations  of  birds,  moun- 
tain-sheep, buttertlies,  and  rain-clouds. 

In  the  rear  of  the  ruin  there  are  two 
large  open  spaces  inclosed  bv  walls  of 
building.s.  These  are  dark,  and  the  floors 
were  covered  with  debris  containing  many 
relics  of  the  former  inhabntants.  A  weil- 
preseryed  mummy  of  an  adult  wrapped  in 
cloth,  in  a  sitting  position,  with  knees 
brought  to  the  cliin,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  del  iria.  There  are  also  frag- 
mentsof  calcined  human lx)nes,indicatirig 
creination.  Three  infant.^  partiallvmuni- 
mified  and  the  skeleton  of  an  atlult  were 
buried  under  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  From  the  jiosition  of  the  skele- 
tons it  is  suppose<l  tliat  intramural  in- 
terments were  ma.le  at  different  periods. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  black-and-white 
pottery,  fine  cloth  made  of  agave  and 
cotton   fdjers,   basketry,    lignite  gorgets. 
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and  stone  and  wooden  objects  have  been 
found.  The  rooms  of  Spruce-tne  House 
Mere  cleaned  out  and  their  fallen  walls 
rei.aired  under  direction  of  th<;  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior,  in  r.'OS.  All  the  room's 
were  numbered  and  labeled,  and  appio- 


pnate  explanations  of  doubtful  structures 
provided.  There  are  several  fine  groups 
of  pictographs  and  two  ancient  Ptairwavs 
cut  into  the  cliffs  in  it.s  vicinitv 
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Consult  Birdsall  in  Bull.  .\m.  Geog. 
Soc,  .win.  no.  4,  584,  1891;  (.'hapin  in  Ap- 
palachia,  Mav,  l.s(fO;  Fewkes,  d)  Antio. 
Mesa  Verde  Xat.  Park,  Bull.  41,  B  \  E 
1909;  ^2)  Report  to  Sec.  Int.,  1909;  H.  K.' 
Rep.  37Uo,  58th  Cong.,  od  sess. .  1905; 
Xordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Ale-^a 
Verde,  189.3.  (j.  «-.  f.) 

Spukpukolemk  {SpnQpuQ(yi  r.mQ) .  ■  A 
band  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Bellacoola  on  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Ma'lakyilatl.— Boas  in  "tli  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
3.  1^91  ^secret  society  name).    Spuypuyd'ltmy.— 

1  bill. 

Sputnishkeni  ('at  the  diving  place'). 
A  Modoc  settlement  or  cami)in2  place  on 
Lower  Klamath  lake,  .v.  Cal.  \<o  called 
because  frequented  by  youny:  men  for  the 
purpo.se  of  i»lunging"ii!to  the  water  as  a 
part  of  their  initiation  ceremonies. 

Sputuishve'ni.— CiUschet  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Etlinol 
II,  pt.  I,  .\-.\.\ii.  iv^H). 

Spuzzum  ('littleflat.'— Teit).  Thenear- 
est  totlie  sea  of  the  important  towns  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  Iviuijon  the  w.  side 
of  Eraser  f.,  Brit.  Col.,  9  ni.  alxive  Yale, 

2  m.  below  Spuzzum  station,  Canadian 
Pacific  R.  li.,  and  1 10  m.  from  the  Pacitic. 
Pop.  156  in  1909. 

Cpu'zum.— II  ill-Tout  in  Rep.  Etlinr.l.  pnrv.  Can..  '•. 
isW.  Spo'zem.— Teit  in  Mem.  .Am.  Nat.  Ili-t.,  II. 
Ib'J,  IMu.  Spuggum.— (  an.  Iiid.  ,\lt'..  l'J6.  l^V)  i  mi- 
print).  Spu'zum.— Ilill-Tiiiit,  op.  (it.  Spuzzam. — 
Can.  Ind.  All.,  -IC'i,  l,ssy.     Spuzzum.— Ibid.,  pi.  ll. 

Squacum.  A  band  of  Saiish,  probablv 
of  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  in  Hritish  C.jluni- 
bia.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Squam.  A  yellow  oilskin  hat  worn  bv 
sailors  and  fishermen  (Stam I.  l)ict.,  ls:'.*5  i, 
from  Aunis'iHfim,  the  name  of  a  villaire 
in  Ksse.x  co.,  Mass.  One  of  the  tradi- 
tional  .'-ignilication'j  of  this  name  is  'top.it 
a  rock,'  for  which  l-.;iiot gives,  in  thii  .Mas- 
sachuset  dialect  of  AlLioiKjuian,  vnnn.-l,- 
f/iio,„j}s/:'/ul  (ijuoted  bv  TnunliiiJl.  .\atiik 
Diet.,  181,  ]90:5i,  the"nrst  component  of 
which  is  v:anuti/i/pie,  'on  the  top  of,'  the 
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cot'ond  omp.->q,  'rock' ;  the  nt  is  locative. 
There  is  also  a  eiiuaru  duck.     (a.  k.  c.  ) 

Sqaam.  Oiieoi  tlie aboriginal  divisions 
of  Nantucket  id..  Mass.— .Ma^s.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I'd  s.,  Ill,  25-lH).  1815. 

Sqaamish.  The  name  given  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  that  portion  of  the  Sqiiawmish  living 
on  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.     Pop.  31  in  1909. 

Shwaw-mish— k^^ati.  linl.  .\tT..  'JTi"..  1"«9I  ([•rnbably 
anii-priiui  Skw-amish.— Ibid  .3.\:<.  l^'.'.i.  Skwaw- 
mish— Ibiit..30>.  l^Ty.     Squamish  — Ibiii,  19i.  1ns.S. 

Squamscot.  A  part  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy, calleda  tribe, which  formerly 
lived  on  Kxetcr  r.,  probably  about  the 
present  site  of  Exeter,  Rockintrhani  co., 
N.  H.— Potterin  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  222,  1S56. 

Squando.  An  Abnaki  sachem  of  theSo- 
koki,  known  cenerally  as  the  "Sagamore 
of  Saco."  He  was  credited  with  see- 
ing visions  and  was  called  by  Mather  "a 
strange,  enthnsiastical  satramore."'  His 
wife  and  child  had  been  insulted  by  the 
Kngiish,  and  lie  took  part  in  the  w'ar  of 
lG7o-7(i  and  in  the  burning  of  Saco.  He 
signed  thetreaty  of  Cocheco.      (a.  k.  c:) 

Sqnannaroo  (  Yakima:  .*>7c(i(.'(;i<(/((1,  'whirl- 
pool'). A  body  of  Indians,  numbering 
120  persons,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  iJSOo  on  Cataract  r.,  Wash.,  n.  of  the 
IJig  Narrows.  According  to  Moonev  thev 
are  a  division  of  the  Pi.^rjuows.  and'  their 
Yakima  name  refers  strictly  to  a  point  on 
Yakima  r.  about  opposite'  the  entrance 
to  Selah  cr.,  their  village  being  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  same  authority 
states  also  that  they  may  po.-siblv  speak 
the  language  of  the  .\tanumlema,  a  neigh- 
boring Shahai>tian  tribe. 

Lower  Yakima.— Lewis  and  Clark  quotpfj  bv  Gibb< 
HI  I'HC.  K.  K.  Kl[..,  I.  417,  Ivy,.  Skwa'nana.— 
Mc«-.ney  in  Uth  Kep.  R.  a.  K..  73i;.  l^'.».;.  Spear- 
maros.— K.^berison  (Isl'-.j  in  H.R.E.x.  U.m\  76.  SOtli 
<  <»'iK.,  istsev-..^,  isis.  Squam-a-cross.  — Lfwisand 
Uttrk  qiioted  by  htt-ven-  in  Ind.  AfT.  Kep.,  460. 
\^.>i  Squam-a-ross.  — Levvi>  and  Clark  quoted  bv 
•  iilibs.  op.  cit.  Squan-nan-os.  — Le\vi>  and  Clnrk 
l--.M>--d..  Coues  ed..  y.3S.  Iv.'.J.  Squannaroos.— Lewis 
and  Clark  K.\ped.,  ii,  .x'.5,  ]sl7.  Squannor-os».— 
[bid.,  I,  ina[i,  1,>J17.  Squan-nun-os.— <JriK.  Jour 
Lewis-  and  Clark,  iv,  307.  l'JO.5 

Squantersquash.  An  early  name  for  the 
•'^quash,  the  latter  word  being  a  reduction 
of  the  longer  one;  spelled  also  "squon- 
tcr.^iuash."     ^ee  Srputsfi.         (a.  k.  c.) 

Squanto.  A  Wampanoacr  (Drake,  Ind.«^. 
of  N.  Am.,  69,  ISSO)  who  is  .=aid  to  have 
•x-en  the  only  person  in  Patuxet  that 
csca[.ed  the  plague  of  1<3]9.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  English,  and  did  them 
much  service  besides  acting  as  interpreter 
and  guide,  thou-h  he  seems  to  have  been 
i^.-^o  at  one  time  the  agent  or  spy  of 
(  auribitant,  .«achem  of  .Alattapoi.^^ett.  'He 
dH-d  at  Chatham  in  l(i22.  The  name 
N)uant<j  was  contracted  from  Tisouan- 
^""^-  (A.K.C.) 

Bquantura.  A  word  still  in  u.se  in  parts 
"I  New  Engian.l  in  the  senst;  of  a  merry- 
luaking,  a  picnic,  a  shore  dinner,  a  goo<i 


time,  a  high  old  time,  or  the  like.  Os- 
good (New  Eng.,  Gl,  1S83)  states:  "The 
srfnaiitum  is  a  i>eculiar  institution  of  this 
island  [Nantucket],  being  an  informal 
picnic  on  the  l>each  sands,  where  the 
.dinner  is  made  of  tish  and  other  spoils  of 
the  sea."  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 1877),  says,  "probably  from  Indian 
place-names  (^quantum),  as  in  or  near 
Quincy,  .Mass."  The  place  name  Squan- 
tum  is  said  to  l)e  derived  from  TL-^quan- 
tum,  or  Ta.-quantum,  the  appellation  of 
a  Massachusetts  Indian,  generally  known 
to  the  settlers  ab'.>ut  Plvmouth  as  S(]uan- 
tumorSquanto(q.  v.).  '  Inall  probability 
the  word  goes  back  to  this  personal  name 
in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  .Alsionquian, 
signifying  'door,'  'entrance,'  like  the  coi:- 
nate  Delaware  eslikari'fe,  Chippewa  ish- 
liraDifem,  Nipissing  i;</ikuandeni  or  ifh- 
hiramf,  and  Cree  uLndttin.       (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Squash.  The  common  name  of  several 
species  of  the  genus  C'lnirhita.  These 
vegetables  were  cultivated  bv  the  Algon- 
quian  Indians  of  .\.  e.  NortiiAmerica  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites,  who  inher- 
ited both  thinir  and  name.  Roger  Wil- 
liams (Key  to  Lang,  of  Anier.,  103.  1043) 
.'-^ays:  ''Askula.^'jwtsh,  their  vine-apples, 
which  the  English  from  Ihem  call 
."qu'i.ihes."  Josselyn  (N.  E.  Rarities,  57, 
1672)  speaks  of  "s7/(as/(fs  .  .  .  more 
truly  squontersqiins/ies,  a  kind  of  melon, 
or  rather  gourd."  Wood  (N.  E.  Pros- 
pect, 761,  1634)  says  of  the  aborigines 
of  Massachusetts  that  "in  summer,  when 
their  corne  is  spent,  'Is()uontersquashe3' 
is  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  like  a  voung 
Pumpion."  Eliot  (1663)  in  his 'Bible 
renders  "cucuml»ers"  by  at<Lo<A-asf/ua-<li, 
which  i.s  tlie  .Ma.-sacliu.>"et  form  of  the 
Narraganset  word  cited  by  Williams. 
Squashes  were  so  S[>oken  of  by  the  In- 
dians becau.se,  as  some  of  the  early  chroni- 
clers remarked,  "you  may  eat  them 
green,  an<l  never  after  they  are  Tif>e." 
AskutasfjnfL--hs'\iiniiie:i  literally  '  vegetables 
eaten  green,'  inan.  j)l.  of  loL-utasf/;  from 
the  root  ask  (1)  'to  be  green,'  (2.)  'to  be 
raw,'  (3)  'to  be  immature.'  Erom  the 
squash  have  been  named:  Squash-l.)eetle 
( Diafirotira  litlatn),  .s(jua<h-vine  borer 
{  7'roc/((V('(//iO'(^('r//<V.>'),squash-bu2(.l/(i:^^a 
tri.<tls],  Hubbard  .sipiasli,  crookneck 
squash,  summer  squash,  winter  squash, 
squash  gourd,  squash  melon.  S'jua.sii  vine, 
etc.  (a.  F.  c.      W.  K.  (i.  ) 

Squash.  A  name  menti'Hied  by  Bui'ion, 
and  by  Webster  on  the  authority  of  (iold- 
smith,  as  that  of  the  brown  coati,  .Xasna 
narica.  The  word  is  a  corruiJtion  <jf  the 
Tupi  (South  American)  name  of  the  ani- 
nial.  (w.  R.  <i. ) 

Squaw.  An  Indian  woman.  From 
Narraganset  sq'uiw,  i>roljably  an  abbre- 
viation of  esk>rair,  cognate  with  the 
Delaware    ochqueu,    the  Chippewa  ikue, 
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tlie  Civ«'  J.-7. /'■."•,  otr.  Ar»  a  toriii  for 
wotiiati  sijiinir  Ikih  lK.'en  rarrie<l  over  tlie 
length  aii<l  broailth  oi  tho  I'nito*!  States 
and  Caiia'Ia,  aii«l  i.-^  even  in  use  l>y  Imliatis 
on  the  reservations  ot  the  W.,  who  have 
taken  it  from  tlie  wliites.  After  the 
squaw  have  been  named:  S(iua wherry 
(the  partridge  berry),  S(iuaw  Ijush  (in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  Corttus  sto- 
loitijera,  .C.  ^ericfa,  and  ('.  oiii'tilcn-*is), 
squaw  cari)et  (a  CaHfornia  name  of  i'en- 
jiothiis  jiro^lrali''^-),  squaw  tish  (a  species  of 
tish  found  in  the  N.  \V.  ),  s(iuaw  tlowcr 
(  D-illiain  ere'iuin,  called  also  S(iua\v  mot ), 
squaw  man  (an  Indian  whodiX's  w(^nian's 
work;  also  a  white  man  married  to  an  In- 
dian woman  and  living  with  her  people), 
squaw  nunt  (the  American  peimyroyal), 
squawroot  ( in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, TrlUiiDii  ert'rlnii).  the  black  and  the 
blue  cohosh,  L'huopholis  anifriiiunr,  and 
other  j)laiits),  sijuaw  sachem  (a  term  in 
vogue  in  the  era  of  New  England  cloni- 
zation  for  a  female  chief  among  the  In- 
dians), squaw  vine  (a  New  England  name 
for  the  j)artridge  berry),  squawweed 
(Erifjeron  phllii'leiphirinn  and  N./ieco  an- 
rnij^),  squaw  winter  (a  term  in  use  in  parts 
of  the  Canadian  N.  W.  to  designate  a 
mild  beginning  of  winter).  A  species  of 
duck  {ILirelda  ylacinli.*)  is  called  old 
squaw.  (a.  f.  c.) 

6(iuawkeag  ( '  red  earth  or  land.' — Hew- 
itt). A  tribe  or  band  formerly  occupying 
a  considerable  territory  on  both  banks  of 
Connecticut  r.,  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass. 
Their  prin(ii>al  village,  of  thesamename, 
was  near  the  pre«^ent  Xorthtiel<l.  Some 
of  them  were  still  there  in  KiSS. 

Soquagkeeke.— Coiirtl.ind  (l'M*i  in  N.  Y.  K.x-.  0>1. 
Hi>t.,  Ill,  o«i'2.  1^:1:5.  Squaheag—K'>\\  lands-. II 
int.  lt;76)  quoted  !)>•  Drak^.  Tra::.  Wild..  .SJ.  l>n. 
Squakeage.  —  Wuithmp  (li.f,4)  in  Mh»<.  Hi>t.  .S<k'. 
Coll..  4tii  s.,  VI.  .'i31,  I'^i.o.  Squakeays.— <Jcx..kin 
(1674>,  ibid.,  1st  .':..  I.  ItXi.  iyi<j  (nii-pnnl).  Squa- 
kheag.— I'yiR-hon  (1677)  in  N'.  V.  I>..-.  Col.  lli.-t., 
XIII,  .in.  ls>l.  Squakheig.  — W  rit'T  01  ir.7r,  qnottd 
by  Drako.  Ind.  ('Iin.n.,  rj.3.  IKiti.  Squakkeag.— 
Drake,  Hk.  Imls..  111.  31.  1S1><.  Squawkeague.— 
Hubbiird  (17:^jj  in  Ma^.s.  Hist.  Sw.  <"oi|.,  i>t  s..  11. 
30,  ISIO.  Squawkheag.— .^(.-wall  lU'^v,,,  iMd.,  4th 
8.,  VIII,  519,  l.^ti'i. 

Squawkihow  (the  Iroquois  adaptation  of 
MusknaLi,  the  Fox  name  for  themselves; 
the  ?«-sound  not  occurring  in  the  phonetic 
elements  of  the  Iroquois  tongues;  there  wa.s 
left  n'/xfiuLte,  commonly  pronounced 
Kl-uahkihii  by  the  InHpiois.  The  sit'nitica- 
tion  of  M'lsLiiaLi  is  '  red  earth,'  and  it  may 
have  been  originally  employed  in  contra- 
distinction to  <J«iiinki  or  Oomki,  'yellow 
earth,'  the  ba,-eof  the  tribal  name  Sauk). 
A  colony  of  immigrant  and  captive  Fox 
Indians,  who  dwelt,  when  first  known, 
at  Gatht.«egwarohare  (( jaghegwalahala. 
Cassawaiiloughly,  Gaghahey  warahera, 
Gath.seowalohare,  etc. ),  a  vilUiL'e  con.-isl- 
ing  of  about  2-i  Ciibins,  situated  on  the  E. 
side  of  Canaseraga  cr. ,  2  m.  from  it>^  con- 
fluence withGeiie.see  r.,  X.  Y.,and  there- 


fore only  a  few  miles  .«;.  of  Geneseo  (Che- 
nussio),the  principal  town  of  the  Seneca. 
Witli  its  extensive  fields  of  corn,  and  gar- 
dens of  iK'ans.  s< plashes,  and  tol>acco,  it 
was  destroyed,  Sept.  14,  177H,  by  the  army 
of  Gen.  Sullivan.  The  importance  of 
this  colony  of  "S<)u-agh-kie  Indians" 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
Niagara  treaty  negotiated  by  Col.  Butler 
in  1776  they  "  fii:ured  as  a  .-eparate  na- 
tion." 

In  16.52-5;^,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
persion and  i>olitical  extinction  of  the 
llurons,  the  Tionontati,  and  the  Neutrals 
in  1648-51,  the  Iroquois  while  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  remnants  of  these  people 
extended  their  western  sphere  of  action 
to  the  region  around  L.  Michigan.  The 
result  of  this  was  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Fox  (Muskwaki)  liidian.s 
among  others,  a  part  of  whom  later  be- 
came involved  in  war  with  the  French 
and  the  surnnindiiig  trilu-s.  This  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  a  quasi-alliance 
l^etween  the  isolated  Fox  tribe  anil  the 
English,  and  the  allies  of  the  latter,  the 
Iroquois.  In  the  subseipient  strugirle  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Indian  tribes 
under  their  protection  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Fox  tribe  on  the  other,  the  latter 
were  finally  overpowered  and  severely 
chastised.  "The destruction  of  twoMas- 
coutin  and  Ottagamie  [Muskwaki]  vil- 
laires  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induces  me  to  send  this  express 
canoe,"  wrote  Du  Buisson,  the  French 
commander  at  Detroit,  in  1712.  ''They 
received  many  presents."  he  continued, 
"and  some  belts  from  the  P^n^'lisli,  to  de- 
stroy the  post  of  Ft  Pontcliartrain  [De- 
troit], and  then  to  cut  our  throats  and 
those  of  our  allies,  particularly  the  llu- 
rons and  Ottawa?,  residing'  upon  Detroit 
r. ;  and  after  that  these  wretches  intende<l 
to.'^ettle  atuong  the  En<_'lish  an<i  devote 
them.selves  to  their  service.  It  is  said 
that  the  band  of  Oniuetonam  and  that 
of  Mucatemangona  have  been  received 
among  the  Iroquois  and  have  established 
a  village  upon  their  lands.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  brou'.jht  by  three  canoes 
of  Outairamis."  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  xvi. 
2G8,  1902. ;  Some  time  in  the  80's  Dr  M. 
II.  Mills  communicated  to  the  Ro<}ttMrir 
(N.  Y.  )  Union  a.  tradition  that  identities 
the  "Squawkieliah  Indians"  with  the 
Sauk  and  Fo.x  (Conover,  Kanade.sagaan<l 
Geneva  MS.). 

There  are  many  references  showing 
conclusively  that  the  Iro(iuois  and  the 
Foxes  on  the  one  hanil  were  making 
common  cause  against  the  French  and 
their  allies  on  the  other,  an<l  it  is  aI.«o 
learned  that  in  1741  the  Foxes  had  an 
understanding  with  the  Iroipioi.s  that  if 
the  Fo.xes  should  be  coinitelied  to  K-ave 
their  village-',  they  could  find  a  .'rafe  asy- 
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liiru  aiiKiii.:  the  Inxiuois.  The  coufnse<l 
aii'l  untrustworthy  ftatenu'iits  cDnoern- 
ing  the  tS<iua\vkiho\v  and  tlie  Missisiuipa 
(Twakanha)  Imlians  nunle  hvDavul  C'u- 
fiiek  in  iiis  History  of  tlie  iSix  Nations 
(182S)  have  lui^led  most  a^thor^<  who 
have  attempted  to  identilv  the  S<inawki- 
how.  Thu^^,  .Macauley  ( llist.  N.  Y.,  ISO, 
1829)  identities  them  with  the  Shawnee, 
and  eays  that  theSijuawkihow  inhabited 
the  banks  of  Genesoe  r.  before  the  Sen- 
eca and  tlie  l'>ie  posse^.^ed  tiie  country. 
In  Butler's  Nia^rara  treaty  witli  various 
Indian  tribes  the  "Sijuashkie"  Indians 
iitjured  as  a  separate  tribe,  an  above  men- 
tioned. 

For  IG  m.  below  Portage,  X.  Y.,  tlie 
channel  of  Genesee  r.  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gorge  whose  Vjanks  in  some 
places  rise  nearly  700  ft,  and  in  the  town 
of  Leicester,  Livinu'ston  co.,  the  stream 
breaks  forth  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain cliff.  This  openin_'  in  the  valley, 
forming  a  striking  feature  of  the  land- 
.•^cape,  was  called  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
Dayoi tgao  (Z>t"('>(Vvf  n' 'o" ', '  t  here  it  issues' ). 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  Guy  Johnson,  in  as- 
signing the  dispersed  Iro<|Uois  triV^es  new 
homes,  placed  thedepeuilentSquawkihow 
on  the  w.  side  of  Genesee  r.,  at  Dayoitgao, 
near  the  present  Mt  Morris,  and  it  is 
this  place  that  has  retained  the  name 
"Squawkie  Hill."  (j.  X.  B.  n.) 

Squ-agh-kie  Indians. — Harris  in  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc. 
I'ub.,  VI,  4.31,  lyi'S.  Squakies.— II.pI.  Squatche- 
gas.— Sullivan's  Rep.  in  Jour.  .^liI.  Kxped.asHinst 
Si.\  Nations,  1779,  300,  1S87.  Squatehokus.— Ibid.. 
2*>6.  Squawkey.— Proctor  (17'.Mi  in  .-Xrchives  oi 
Par,  2(1  s.,  II,  472,  IsyO.  Squawkihows. — Cusiok. 
Hi'^t.Six  Natioiis.  20.  1>.28.  Tchoueragak.— Clark 
in  Cayuga  Co.  Hi-t.  Soc.  Coll..  no.  1.  52.  Is79(^0n«jn- 
daga  name:  probably  I'roui  a  sui,'gi.'Ste<i  erroneous 
identitication). 

Squaw-man.     See  S'pKm: 

Squawmish.  A  Sali.-han  tribe  on  Howe 
ed.  and  Burranl  inlet,  n.  of  the  mouth  of 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  OjI.  Their  furnier  village 
communities  or  bands  were  Chakkai, 
Chalkunts,  Cliants,  Chechelinen,  Che- 
cliilkok,  Chekoalch,  Chewas,  Chiaka- 
mish,  Chichilek,  Chimai,  Chukchukt.*, 
Kkuks,  Etleuk,  Hastings  Sawmill  In- 
dians, Helshen,  Homuichison,  Huikua- 
yaken,  Humelsoin,  lalmuk,  Ikwop- 
Hum,  Itliok,  Kaayahunik,  Kak.-iiie, 
Kapk'apetl[),  Kautcn,  Kekelun,  Keki<js, 
Kekwaiakiii,  Kelkelos,  Ketlalsm,  Kiaken, 
Kicham,  Koalcha,  Kuckoi,  Koikoi,  Koie- 
lakom,  Komps,  Kotlskaim,  Kuakuniohen, 
Kukutwom,  Kulaken,  Kuiatscii,  Kwana- 
ken,  Kwiehteriem,  Kwolan,  Male  (sliared 
with  the  Mus.|uearn),  Mitlinetlelch,  Nku- 
kapenach,  Nkuoosai,  Nkuoukteii,  Npa- 
I'uk,  Xjiokwis,  Ntliaich,  I'apiak,  Poiain, 
I'okai..suiii,Saukti<.-h,Schilks,  Schiiik,  Se- 
lelot,  Shemps,  Shishaiokoi,  Siechem,  Ska- 
kaiek,Skauishan,Sk(akuiUs,  Skeawatsut, 
Skelsli,  Sklau,  Skoa.'hais,  Skumin,  Sku- 
tuksen.Skwaius,  Slokoi,Smelakoa,  Smok, 


Suauk,  S[>a[iak,  Stands,  Stetuk,  Sihuiii. 
Stoktoks,  Stotoii,  Suntz,  Siitkel,  Suaiwi. 
Swiat.Thet.^aken,  Tlu'tuksem.Thctusum, 
Thotai.s  Tktakai,  Tiakom,  Tlastlemauk. 
Tleatlum,  Toktakamai.  T.<eklten,  Tumtls. 
L'lksin,  and  Yukuts.  Tliere  were  a  f<w 
more  at  the  upper  end  of  Burranl  iiiltt. 
Only  six  villages  are  now  inhabiti^l: 
Burrard  Inlet,  No.  3  reserve,  False  Creek 
(seeSnaukU  Kapilano  (see  Homulchisou 
Mission.  Burrard  inlet),  Seymour  Creek 
(seeChechilkok'),  and  Siiuamish.  (Con- 
sult IIill-T..ut  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  472-54;«. 
1900.)  The  total  population  of  the 
Squawmish  was  174  in  1909.  (.i.  u.  s.  ) 
Skoomic. — Boas  in  6tli  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
map,  Is'.K).  Sk-qoa'mic. — Bnasinoth  Hep.,  ibiil., 
10,  l'<S9(Como.^  name).  Sk  qo'mic. — Ibid.  Skwa- 
mish. — Tolniie  and  I'awson,  Vooabs.  Hrit.  Coi.. 
ir.»B,  Is^.  Sqnamishes.  — Siiee.  Kooky  Muis.,  •-'21, 
IMri.  Squamisht.  — Brit.  Ci'i.  Map,  Ind.  .VrT..  Vie- 
toria,  ls72.  Squawmisht.  —  .^^lyue.  Brit.  Col..  24'. 
l!^tV2.  Squohamish.— Brit.  .\dm.  Cbart,  no.  1V17, 
Siqomic— B(>n».  MS..B   A.  K..  J>'<7. 

Sqnaw Sachem  of  Pocasset.    See  ]\''l'nit<t'). 

Squawtits.  A  Cowichan  trii)eon  lower 
Fra.-er  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  between  Agassi/,  and 
Hope.     Pop.  47  in  1909. 

Squatils.— Can.  Ind.  All.,  3u9.  1S79.  Squatits. — 
Brit.  Col.  Map.  Ind.  AlT.,  Vietoria,  1872.  Squat- 
tets.— Can.  Ind.  .AtT.  l^s9,  2us.  IS'jO.  Squawtas.— 
Trutch.  Map  of  Rrit.  Col.,  1S70.  Squawtits.— 
Can.  Ind.  .\tf..  pt.  2,  160.  IWl. 

Squaxon.  A  Salish  division  on  the  pen- 
insula between  Hoods  canal  and  Case 
inlet.  Wash.,  under  the  Puyallup  school 
superintendency.     Pop.  98  in  19U9. 

Guak-a'n-a-misb. — <;;ibl)S  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  4:i5, 
!''■».  Iquahsinawmish.— Lane  in  Ind.  .\IT.  Rep., 
102,  18-tO.  Quach-snah-mish.— Jones  (ls.>3  i  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  S4ih  Cons.,  od  ses.-.,  5.  1>57.  Quack- 
ena-mish. — Starling  in  Ind.  .\fr.  Rep..  170.  1V>2. 
Quak-s'n-a-mish. — Stevens.  ibi<l..  45S,  1^.')4.  Quash- 
sua-mish. — Stnrlintr.  op.  cit..  171.  Skwahw-sda  — 
bo.— MeCaw,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  l'^'^  (  l'u\  ailnp 
name).  Skwak-sin.— Eells  in  letter,  .B.  .\.  K., 
Feb.  1S-S6  (own  name).  Skwak-sin-a-mish.  —  Il)id. 
Skwawksen.— Gibb>,  MS.  nc  211,  B.  .\.  K.  i  •■  prop- 
erly the  portajje  from  Hood's  canal  lo  Cu^e  s 
iidet"  ).  Skwawksin. — fiiljlja  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Kib- 
nol.,  I.  17?.  1^77.  Skwawksnamish. — Ibid.  Squahk- 
sen. — GibliS.  MS.  no.  2JS,  B.  A.  E.  Squah-s:n-aw- 
mish.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  I><x>.  52,  31st  Con.'.,  l.-t 
»-es.s,,  173,  l-^-iO.  Squakshin. — Watkin.s  in  .-'ii.  Ex. 
Doc.  20,  4-5tliConp.,  2<1  se~>.,  4,  1S7.S.  Squakskin.— 
Ind.  .^(T.  Rep.  Is-Vj.  265.  Is57.  Squaks'na-ir.ish. — 
Tolraie  "quoted  bvGibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.Itep.,  I,  431, 
ls.Jo.  Squa-sua-mish. — Starlins^  in  Ind.  .\:T.  Rep., 
171.  1^")2.  Squawskin.— Treaty  of  l^-j  in  C.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  5<Jl,ls73.  Squaxins. — Keeiu-  in  Stan- 
lord,  C<ani>end.,  53^;.  'i^'*^.  Squaxon.  — Ind.  .Mf. 
Rep.  r,'<Jl.7u-2.  lyO-2.  Squorins.— -ii.  .Mi-c.  l>oc..\>. 
4.5th  Conk'..  3d  sess..  7s,  Ii7'J,  Squoxsin.— sieveiis 
in  H.  R.  E.-c.  Doe.  37.  3ltb  Cong.,  o-i  se-..  45.  1>.57. 
Sqaeteague.  The  weakiish  {Ot-jliOi'is 
regalts).  a  very  useful  species  of  fish,  since 
il.-j  flesh,  which  is  ririi  and  odatinoiis 
when  fresh,  affords  a  delicate  article  <jf 
foo<],  while  from  its  swimmintr  bladder 
can  be  made  an  e.^cellent  ti.-h  trluo  <>r 
isinKla.ss.  Tiie  latter  fact  wasdisrovcredl'V 
the  Narra:-'an.-et,  who  u.sed  the  "  s<jun<ia  " 
of  the  fish  for  making  a  glutinous  su!>- 
stance  which  they  used  for  the  same  juir- 
pose  for  which  glue  w<juid  be  employetl, 
hence  the  name  pt-iULnet'-aoa'/,  '  tliey 
make  glue'  (the  subject  of  the  verb  being 
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the.  sounds' '  of  t  he  fish  taken  as  animate) 
contmoted  to  j>'/hrl(ea„a,,,  s  hnravag, 
ana  sLuftean,,,:  Aniorni  other  spell  in-'-- of 
the  name  are  squettee.  squitet-ir.  squltie 
euecoteaijue,  skwiteiiaue,  scutee"  and 
^^"•t-  ^  («•.  r.'g.) 

Bquettee.     See  S'j>ict.a(}ite. 

Squiatl.  A  body  of  Sali-h  on  Eld  inlet 
at  the  extreme  s.  end  of  Pucet  sil  Wa«h 
Pop.  45  in  lSo3;  no  longer  separately 
enumerated. 

Skwai-aitl.-Gibbs  ill  Cont  N.  .\  Ethr.ol.  i  17^ 
IK,,.     Squa-aitl  -Glt.hs  in  P;ic.  K    R.  Ken     I   kV 

^^^r  Sque.t-letch.-.<„,„nonv  ibi>l  .  -ri  Iv'^sVone 
of  the  MedinneCreek  treaty  ban.i.,  Squi-aiU  - 
Treaty  of  J.v.x>  in    f.  S.   Ind    Treit     561    is-^t 

Squierhonon.  An  unidentified  tribe 
probably  A Igonquian,  dependent  on  the 
Ilurons -Sagard  (1(336),  Hist.  Can., 
Huron  Diet.,  iv,  1S66. 

Squit,  Squiteeg,  Squitie.     i^ea  S<meteanue. 

Squnck.     See  ."^kunk. 

Squontersquash.     See  Sqamdersmiash 

Srattkemer.  A  bodyof  Sali-h  be!ontjin>- 
to  Kaniluops  agency,  Brit.  Col.  I'opri'^O 
k"«.»  t   •  *'^«  I'^^t  time  the  name  apixjars. 

Sratt-kemer.-Oun.  In.l..\IT.    IS*!  Iv^        yi"^^'- 

Ssalayme.  A  former  viflase,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connectetl  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco.  Cal.-Tavlor  in 
Cal.  larmer,  Oct.  IS,  1S61. 

Ssichitca.  A  former  villasre,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco.  Cal.-Tavlor  in 
Lai.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  lb6I 

Bsipudca.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.-Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  ISGI. 

Ssiti.     A    former   viliage,    presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolore=i  mi^"- 
sion.  San  Francisco,  Cal.-Tavlor  in  Cul 
iarmer,  Oct.  18,  1801. 

Ssogereate.  A  former  village,  nre-tim- 
atjly  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mi.csion,  San  Francisco,  Cal.-Tavlor  in 
Cal.  farmer,  Oct.  \^,  1861. 

Ssupichum.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.-Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Iarmer,  Oct.  Is,  186 1. 

o » ?i  -^y  '■^''<^^e"^'<-''^  J^'ginning  with  f  h is 
abbreviation,  see  Smdn. 

Btabber.     See  I'nsh;),nho. 

Stadacona.     A  villageoccupvingthe.-ite 

\i.«  ted  by  Cart.er  in  1.^;}.5.  The  vilia-e 
bad  disappeared  when  Charaplain  a"'^- 
cended  the  river  70  vear?  later 

Stagilanas  {Std'yt  Wnn.^,  'Sta'trl  town- 
Peopie').  A  llaida  family  of  th.^  Fa-de 
Clan.  It  wa.s  one  of  tho^e  of  Nin.stints 
(tjunghet-haida-ai),  and  i.s  .-aid  to  have 

Jx.-enpartoithe(;unghet-kegawai.-Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  IWJ.5 


Stahehani  (6Y<m'W/H-,  'this  side  of  the 
ear  or  clifl  '-Teit).     A   Ntlakvapamuk 
vil  ageou  the  e.  side  of  Fraser-r.,  Brit 
Lol.,  between  Reefer's  station  and  Ci*.-n 

Nat'tlist.'lrS  Uh;^.^'^''    '"  -^'--    A--    Mu"' 
Stahlouk      X    former    band  of    Salish 
probably  Cowichan,    of  Fra-er  superin- 
tendency,  Bnt.  Col.-Can.  Ind.  Afi-.,  138 

Staitan      "Staitan   or   Kite    Indians" 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804 
as  one  or  the  sn.all  tribes  about  wlmni 
little  more  than  the  name  was  known 
roving  on  the  heads  of  Platte  and  Chey- 
enne rs.    The  narrative  continues:  "They 
have  acquired  tlie  name  of  Kites  from 
their  flying-that  is.  their  being  alwav* 
on  horseback,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  ex- 
reme  terocity;  they  are  the  most  war- 
like oi  all  the  western  Indians;  they  never 
yield m  battle;   they  never  spare  their 
enemies;  and  the  retaliation  of  this  bar- 
barity has  almost  extinguished  the  na- 
\^^^'         ■■'  ^'■^  estimated  at  40  lodges 
100  warriors.  400  souls.     Thev  are  el-el 
where    represented    as    neighbors    and 
iriends  ot  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Kane- 
navish  (Arapaho). 

Theyarei)robablvtheSutaio(q.y  )  for- 
merly a  distinct  tril>e,  but  now  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Cheyenne.  TheChevenne 
lorm  for  'Sutai  man'  would  be  Sutai'- 
ita  n,  pi.  Sutai^-ita'neo.  Thev  are  not  the 
Crows  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  name  Kites 
neither  are  they  identical  with  the  Chev- 
enne  as  Mooney  at  one  time  supposed 
(Ohost  Dance,  1023.  1,^*6).  By  careless 
cop.ying,  the  name  appears  also  as  Stactan, 
Stailan,  and  even  Marlain;  but  the  orig- 
inal and  only  authority  rests  with  Lewis 
and  Clark.  /j    j,  x 

Kite  Indians.-Ltnci.s  and  Clark  (l^t  Tra'v  i 
.^i^Vn^H    P^'^'V-     KUes.-It.wJ.     Marla/n  iVo  : 

JmT'Tr^,  °-~^'"'  (l-^^l  "looted  bv  SehooicVaft 
Ind  Tribe-   in.  W}.  W>Z.     StacUn.-Siblev      Ui' 

name).  Staetons.— Leui<.  Trav..  15.  Isfi-j  sta- 
^en^T  n";""--.  C"Ptivu.v.  C-  l.S2:j.'  Stalians  1 
Staitans.-Mf.rse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  3.>;.  l-'i 

Staiya  (,s^f-;-/a).  A  settlement  iu.-t  l>e- 
low  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
irraser  r.  Its  position  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  that  of  Cisco,  a  Ntlakvapamuk 
village.  — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872. 
Staktabsh  {'forest  p.-ople').     Given  as 

a  band  ot  Saiish  on  Tulalip  res.,  \Va«h 
(Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  l!(8,  1877),  but 

strictly  a  name  af.i)lied  to  the  inland'peo- 

ple  by  those  of  the  coast. 

Stalactite,     Stalagmite.      See    G>/p.sum, 

Stalame.     A   chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chi.-f  of  Aiidu.-ta  f  i;<ii>to)  S  C 
and  in  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
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in  lrt(\'2;  possibly  the  Stoiio.  The  villasre 
iiidii'ated  on  the  Pe  Bry  map  of  15^1  is 
(le->cribe(l  as  15  le;igriies  by  water  x.  from 
the  French  fort  near  Port  Koyal.  See 
DeBry  (1591)  inLeMoyne.  Narr.,  Apple- 
tort  tr&us.,  lS7o;  LaiidonniOre  (15(34)  in 
Frencli.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2ul,  1S69. 

Stamis.  A  Squa\vnn>h  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  Squawniisht  r.,  w.  Briu  Col. 

6ta-amut. — Brit.  A<lm.  chart,  no.  1917.  Btamas. — 
lioas,  M^.,  B.  A.  E.,  ISST.  Sta'mis.  — Uill-Tout  in 
Hop.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., -174.  VW. 

Standing  Bear  {  Mu'^-vfnt-no'^-zhin).  A 
Ponea  chief  of  whom  little  was  known 
until  the  removal  of  his  people  from  x. 
Nebraska  to  Indian  Ter.  l>eeaiise  tlie  re.<- 
ervation  confirmed  to  them  by  treaty  had 
been  included  in  tiie  latui  granted  to  the 
Sioux.  When  the  order  for  removal  was 
given,  Jan.  15. 1S77,  Standing  Bear  strong- 
ly opposed  it,  but  in  February  he  and 
nine  other  chiefs  were  taken  s.  to  clioo.-e 
a  reservation.  They  followed  the  olliiial, 
liut  would  not  select  a  phu-e.  Their 
weari.soine  journey  l)rou<:ht  them  to  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans.,  whence  they  asked 
to  be  taken  home;  being  refused,  they 
.'started  back  atDot,  with  a  tew  dollars 
among  them  and  a  blanket  each.  In  40 
days  they  had  walked  5<K)  m.,  reaching 
home  Apr.  2.  to  find  the  olficial  there 
unwilling  to  listen  to  protests  and  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  people.  He  called 
the  military,  and  the  tribe,  losing  hope, 
abandoneil  their  homes  in  May.  Stand- 
ing Bear  could  get  no  response  to  his  de- 
mand to  know  why  he  and  his  people 
were  arrested  and  treated  a.s  criminals 
when  they  had  done  no  wrong. 

The  change  of  climate  br(jught  great 
suffering  to  the  Pota-a;  within  the  year 
a  third  of  the  tribe  ha<l  died  and  most  of 
the  survivors  were  ill  or  di.-abled.  A  son 
of  Standing  J>ear  died.  Craviiii;  to  biirv 
the  lad  at  his  old  home,  the  chief  deter- 
mined to  defy  restraint.  Me  took  the 
b<jnes  of  his  son  and  with  his  immediate 
following  turned  northward  in  Jan.  iJi?!*, 
and  in  March  arrived  dt-stitute  at  the 
Omaha  res.  Asking  to  borrow  land  and 
.seed,  his  request  was  granted,  and  the 
Ponca  were  al)out  to  j)Ut  in  a  crop  when 
soldiers  ajipeared  with  orders  to  arre.-t 
Standing  Bear  and  his  jiarty  and  return 
them  to  In<lian  Ter.  On  tlieir  way  they 
cami)e<l  near  Omaha,  where  Standing 
licar  Mas  interviewed  by  T.  H.  Tibbies. 
a  newspaper  corres[)ondent,  and  accounts 
of  their  grievanct-s  apfx-aring  in  the 
Oniaha  news[)ap('rs,  the  citizens  became 
actively  interc.-te<i  and  opened  a  church 
where  to  a  cr<>wde<i  house  the  chief  re- 
peated his  story.  .Messrs  Po[.plet«.n  and 
Webster  proffered  legal  services  to  the 
prisimiTs  and  in  their  behalf  stie<l  out  a 
^\  rit  of  hnhe'is  cor/»t:<.  The  I'liited  States 
denied  the  prisoners'  right  t'»  the  writ  on 
the  ^Tound  that  tliev  were  "nut  persons 
within   the    meaning   of  the  law.  '     On 


Apr.  18  Judge  Dundy  decided  that  "an 
Indian  is  a  j^erson  within  the  meainnir  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States."  and  there- 
fore had  a  ri>:ht  to  the  writ  when  re- 
strained in  violation  of  law;  that  "no 
rightful  authority  exist.s  for  removing  l>y 
force  any  of  the  prisoners  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,"  and  therefore,  "the  pris- 
onersmust  be  discharged  from  custody." 
Standing  Bear  and  his  band  returned 
to  X.  Nebraska.  In  the  winter  of  isTH- 
80,  accompanied  by  Susettc  La  Flesche 
("Bright  Kyes."  q.  v.)  and  Francis  I^ 
Flesche,  as  interpreters,  with  T.  H.  Tib- 
bies, Standing  Bear  visited  the  cities  of 
the  E.,  where,  by  relating  his  story  of  the 
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wrongs  suffered,  he  won  attention  and 
sympathy.  Many  people  wrute  to  the 
President  and  to  other  executive  otiicials 
of  the  Government,  and  to  members  of 
Congress,  protesting  against  unjust  treat- 
ment of  Indians.  In  the  sprimr  of  1880 
the  Senate  ai)pointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestiizate  the  Ponca  removal,  tin;  report 
of  which  cmfirmed  the  story  of  Standing 
Bear,  and  a  .satisfactory  adjustment  was 
effected.  Better  lands  were  given  those 
Ponca  who  chose  to  remain  in  Indian 
Ter.;  payment  was  made  to  all  who  had 
lost  property,  and  a  home  was  provided 
for  Standing  Bear  an<l  his  followers  at 
theirold  reservation.  Here,  in  Sejit.  1908, 
alter  having  been  instrmnental  in  bring- 
inir  about  a  change  of  (iovermnental  pol- 
icy t<jward  all  Indians  and  their  homes, 
the  chief  died  at  the  a-^'e  of  7;(  and  was 
burie<l  anions  tlie  hills  oveilooking  the 
village  .site  of  liis  ancestors.  {f.  l.) 
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Standing  Peach  Tree.  A  fornipr  Cliero- 
kt'o  .«ottl»Miient  <>ii  Clialtalioocliee  r.,  at 
the  month  of  IVaditrci' or.,  x.  w.  of  At- 
lanta, (ia. — Royce  in  5th  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1SS7. 

Standing  Stone.  A  famous  Indian 
landmark  on  the  right  bank  of  a  creek 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Kittanuine: 
trail,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Hunting- 
don, Huntingdon  co..  Pa.  The  "stand- 
ing stone"  is  described  by  John  Hani;? 
(1754)  as  being  14  ft  high  and  0  in. 
square,  and  covered  with  Indian  picto- 
praphs.  It  was  hishly  venerated  by  the 
Indians,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Iro- 
quois. After  the  treaty  of  1754  the  stone 
was  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  A 
similar  one  was  erected  on  the  same  spot, 
which  soon  became  covered  with  the 
names  and  initials  of  the  Indian  traders 
who  passed  by. 

.Conrad  Weiser,  in  his  mission  to  the 
Ohio  Indians  at  Loijstown  in  174S,  jiassed 
near  the  place,  which  he  mentions  in  his 
Journal  aa  "tlie  Standing  Stone"  (Col. 
Rec,  Pa.,  V,  348,  1851).^  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  place  was  ever  the 
site  of  an  Indiaii  settlement.  Many  In- 
dian objects  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  "standing  stone,"  which 
may  have  been  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Inaians  after  returnine  from  their  raids 
and  hunts.  A  settlers'  fort  was  beeun  at 
the  locality  in  1762,  but  was  abandoned 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
dian hostilities,  when  ail  the  settlers  in 
that  region  tied  to  Carlisle.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  this  fort  wa-" 
rebuilt.  In  177s  it  was  a  nieetine  place 
for  the  Tories  of  Sinkiiiir  valley,  on  their 
way  to  Kittannine.  who,  according  to 
various  letters  from  the  frontier,  "  drove 
away  the  inhabitants  of  Standing  Stone 
town"  (Frontier  Ports  of  Pa.,  i,  584, 
1895).  Theonly  "Indian  massacre"  near 
Standing  Stone  was  on  June  19,  1777,  at 
the  Big  Spring,  some  miles  w.  of  the  fort, 
when  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  killed  a 
boy  named  Donnelly.  The  inhal>itants 
during  this  period  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm,  and  frer^uently  tied  to  the 
varicnis  posts  for  protection  from  the 
Indians. 

Rev.  Dr  William  Smith,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  laid  out  a 
town  on  the  site  of  Standing  Stone  in 
17t)7,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Huntingdon,  in  honorof  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntintrdon  ( I'.iigland),  who  had 
macJe  a  gilt  to  the  university.  The  old 
name,  however,  clung  to  tlie  place  for 
years  aiterward.  Nearly  all  the  traders 
and  military  otiicers  of  the  18th  century 
use  the  old  name.  It  is  marked  "Stand- 
ing Stone"  <in  I,i;\\is  I'ivan.s'  maps  of 
1755  and  1770;  "Standing  Stone,  Hunt- 


ington," on  the  Pownall  map  of  ]77(>. 
For  other  references  see  Kgle,  Hist.  Pa., 
779,  1S88;  Walton's  Conrad  Weiser,  I8<i, 
1900.  (G.  !■.  n.) 

Stand  Watie  (native  name  De'(jnla'ift, 
conveying  the  meaning  that  two  persons 
are  standing  together  so  closely  united  in 
sympathy  as  to  form  but  one  human 
body).  .\  noted  Cherokee  Indian.  s>>n 
of  Uweti  and  brother  of  P'lias  Boudi- 
not  (q.  v.),  and  after  his  (U-atli  a  leader 
of  the  party  which  had  si^'neil  the  re- 
moval treaty  of  New  Kchota.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  and  his  party 
were  the  tirsttoally  themselves  witli  the 
South,  and  he  w  as  given  command  of  one 
of  two  Cherokee  regiments  whit'h  joined 
the  Confederate  forces  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridse  and  in  other 
actions.  Later  he  led  his  regiment  back 
to  Indian  Ten,  aiut  in  conjunction  with 
Confederate  sympathizers  from  other 
tril.>es  laid  waste  the  fields  and  destroyed 
the  property  of  the  Indians  whoespouse<l 
the  Federal  cause.  In  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  brother  he  burnetl  the  house 
of  John  Ross,  the  head  chief.  He  is  fur- 
ther noted  as  one  of  the  principal  author- 
ities for  the  legends  and  other  material 
collected  by  Schoolcraft  among  the  Cher- 
okee. See  Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900. 

Star  Band.  An  unidentified  band  of  the 
Mdewakauton  Sioux. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
282,  1854. 

Staria  Selenie  (Russian:  'old  settle- 
ment'). A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska.  Pop.  55  in 
1880. 

Staraie  Selenie.— PetrotI  in  10th  Census,  Ala<i;s. 
Vl.  1>>4.  Staria  Selenie. — Petrurf,  Rep.  on  Ala>ka, 
57,  1.S^0. 

Starik  (Russian:  'old').  A  Chnagmiut 
Eskimo  villageonthes.  bank  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska,  aVjove  the  head  of  the  delta.  Pop. 
90  in  1880. 

Sarikvihpak.— Poj^t  route  map.  1903.  Starik.— Bn- 
ker.  Geop.  Diet.  .Ma-^ka.  IWi.  Starikvikhpak.— Pe- 
trotf  in  lutli  Census,  .\la'-ka.  VZ.  INM  (i»iil  Kwik- 
piikl.  Stari-kwikhpak.  — PetrolT.  Rep.  <>n  .-Mii-kH. 
57,  1880.  SUrry  Kwikhpsik.— Dali,  .\lu>ku,  2jy, 
1S70. 

Starnatan,  A  villatre  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, just  below  tlie  site  of  Quebec,  in 
15,35.— Cartier  (1535),  Bref.  R.'cit.,  .*]2, 
18ti3. 

Stasaos-kegawai  {Stnm^os  fjt'^/nva-i, 
'those  born  on  the  Sta'^aos  coast"').  A 
Ilaida  family  of  the  Raven  clan  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  camping  on  the  .\.  side  ot 
the  w.  entrance  of  Skidegate  cluuincl,  and 
were  so  calltMl  from  the  name  oi  the  .-liore 
there  (Stasaos).  They  were  j>rol»ai>ly  a 
sulxJivisioii  of  the  I  llL'ahet<_'u-lanas.  A 
minor  division  of  the  Sta.-aos-kegawai  was 
called(iuii;ihet-kfgawai. — Swan  ton,  Con  t. 
Ilai.la.  270,  1905. 

StaBauske'owai.  — ll^.M-,  fJtli  Rei>.  N.  \\.  Tribes 
(,'an.,  see.  11,  Jl,  IS'.'S. 
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Stasaos-lanas  {Sdis.i'of  h'l'mi.i,  '|»o<>pU« 
«»f  Sta.-aoH  ci)a.>>t').  A  ilai'ia  family  of  (lie 
KjijiIc  dan  tliat  re«-eivt*<l  it.<  name  from  a 
fctripof  c<»ast  alon<;tlir  n.  tiiiloo!  the  chan- 
nel between  the  large.-^t  two  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  iil^.,  IJrit.  Col.  Probably  they 
wereorij:inally  a  part  of  tlie  Kaiahl-lanas. 
with  whom  thev used  to  jzo about. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haiila,  274,  liHt-i. 

Stashum  (Sio-nlnDti).  A  former  Lummi 
villa^'e  on  Waldron  iil.,  Wasii. — Gibbs, 
Clallam  and  Lummi.  oM,  ISO.S. 

Statannyik  {Std'liiiin'i'il:,  'many  ant^'). 
A  Pima  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Gila, 
s.  Ariz.,  lx»tween  Vaaki  (Casa  Blanca) 
and  lluchiltchik.  It  may  be  identical 
with  Hormisuero  (q.  v.). 
Sta'tannyrk.— Kiii-*<>11  in  -Ifdh  Rij".  B.  A.  E..  23, 
]yas.  Staw-to-nik.— DiidK'V  in  I  mi.  Aff.  Rep.  1871, 
58.1872.  Stotonik.— ti'ii  Ktite  cite<l  bv  Gatschet, 
.MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  .XX,  19'.i,  l.vv>i. 

Stature.     See  Anatonnj. 

Stawas-haidagai  f .S'/.Vnra'.s  rft'-idnga-i, 
'witch  people' ).  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  (Ian.  While  these  people  were 
living  near  the  Kogahldanaa  tlie  .screech- 
owls  (st.'ao)  were  heard  to  call  so  much 
from  their  side  of  the  creek  that  a  boy  in 
the  town  opposite  said  they  ought  to  be 
called  '"Witch  people'  {St.'auu^s  xa'- 
idu^a-i).  This  story  was  probably  told  to 
alle\"iate  the  application  of  a  rather  harsh 
name.  They  had  the  same  traditional 
origin  as  the  Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl- 
lanas,  and  Kaiahl-lanas.  All  of  them 
lived  in  the  town  of  Cumshewa,  which 
was  owne<i  by  their  chief.  There  were 
three  local  subdivision.s,  the  Heda-haida- 
gai,  Sa-haidagai,  and  Kahligua-haida- 
gai. — Swantou,  Cont.    Haida.  273,  1905. 

Steatite.  A  soft,  tough,  talcose  rock, 
commonly  called  soap.stone,  occurring  in 
ma.s.-ive  bodies  in  connection  with  other 
metamorphic rocks,  and  luui-hused  by  the 
Indian  tribes  N.  of  .Mexico  for  implements, 
utensils,  and  ornaments.  It  was  employed 
for  themanufactureof  cooking  utensils  be- 
cause of  its  resistance  to  the  destructive 
action  of  fire,  and  for  various  minor  uten- 
sils and  ornaments  because  readily  carved 
with  stone  tools  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
Iioli'ih.  The  color  is  usually  a  somewhat 
greenish  gray,  but  when  ["Kjliched  and  sub- 
je<-teil  to  long-continued  handling  it  be- 
comes almost  black,  presenting  an  attrac- 
tive ai)[)earance.  This  material  isof  very 
generaldistribution.  Itoccursinnumber- 
le.ss  places  in  the  Api)alachian  highland, 
extending  into  New  Entdand,  Xew  Brans- 
wiek,  and  Canada  in  the  n.  and  into  the 
<^>ulf  states  in  the  s.  (see  ^fi)l^s  and 
(Quarries).  Deposits  occur  in  Wyomint; 
and  other  states  alone  the  (^ireat  Divide, 
and  in  California  it  was  e.xtensively 
mined,  especially  on  h^anta  Catalina  id., 
off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara  co.  (Schu- 
macher, Holmes).  It  is  in  general  use 
among  the  Eskimo,  .some  of  their  sources 


of  supply  beini:  Cumberland  .«!.,  Watrerr.. 
and  Greenland.  Steatite  was  <|narrn><l 
from  the  nias.sive  de|M\*it.s  by  nie^ins  of 
stone  picks  and  chisels,  and  tlie  various 
shajtes  were  rou^died  out  with  the  same 
implements,  many  of  which  were  left  ^<u 
the  quarry  sites  and  on  dwellini:  sites 
where  the  utensils  were  specialized.  Tlie 
implements  used  incarving  were  probably 
liafted,  but  the  manner  of  halting:  is  un- 
known. In  E.  United  States  a  cmuKin 
form  of  soaj>.<tone  utensils  was  a  heavy  ob- 
lontr  l>asin,  from  a  fi'W  inches  to  20  <.>r  more 
in  length,  about  half  as  wide,  and  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  haviiiir  rudely  carved  pro- 
jections at  the  ends  for  handles.  These 
crude  vessels  are  believed  to  have  been 
used  for  cooking.  In  this  section  the  ma- 
terial was  in  general  use  for  various  minor 
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carvings,  and  especially  for  tobacco  j'ipes. 
many  elalx>rate  and  tasteful  examples  of 
which  have  been  obtained  from  ancient 
mounds  and  villatre  sites.  In  California 
steatite  \vasemi)loyed  in  the  manufacture 
of  utensils  of  many  kinds,  notably  the 
tjlobular  ollas  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  bakintr  plates,  tobacco  [)i  pes,  [-torsrinal 
ornaments,  fetiches,  and  various  objects  of 
unknown  use.  In  the  Arctic  regions  it  is 
of  the  trn-atest  value  to  the  Eskimo,  l>y 
whom  it  is  used  in  making  lamps.  i)n 
account  of  the  ea.se  with  which  this 
material  is  carved  it  ha.s  been  fri-ely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitations  of 
the  aboriginal  work,  and  fraudulent  sj->eci- 
niens  are  frequently  offered  for  sale.  See 
CliiaelH,  Minps  and  Quarries,  I'kLs,  .^t(/tu- 
uork. 
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Consult  Abbot  tin  Wheeler  Siir\-ev  Rep., 
vir,  1875);  Boas  in  6th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  ISSS; 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  4,  1908; 
Holmes  (ll  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  no.  4,  1S90, 
(2)  in  lotli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1S!»7,  (3)  in 
Rep.  Nat.  -Mus.  1900,  1902;  Hough  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mu*.  lS9t3,  1898;  Kengla,  Archaol- 
ogy  of  the  Dii^trict  of  Columbia,  1883; 
McGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  3Ius.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  1  Ith  Rep.  Peabo.ly  Mus., 
1878;  Reynolds  in  l.Sth  Kvp.  iVaWody 
Mus.,lSSO;  Schumacher  in  11th  and  12th 
Reps.  I'eabody  Mus.,  1S78.    (\v.  it.  it.) 

Stegaraki.  A  tribe  of  the  Mannahoac 
confederacy,  living  in  1G08  on  Rapidan  r., 
in  Orange  co.,  \'a. 

Stegara.— Smith  (lOi-.t).  Va..  I.  mnp.  1«19.  Stega- 
rokes. — Ibid..  l:U.  Stegarakiei, — Jefferson.  Noios, 
139.  ISOl.  Stegerakies.— Binidinot,  Stiir  in  the 
West,  IJ.'^.  lSlt>.  Stegora.—.^inuins  in  Smith  (UVJOi. 
Va.,  I,  I'^O,  1>19.  Stenkenocks. — Sputbwood  (172"J) 
ifi  N.  Y.  Pi'C.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  C>:.i,  K}.').  Stogaraa.— 
Strnchi'y(ca.  1612).  V:i.,  104,kNj9. 

Stehtlum  {Stul-liim,  'a  shovel-nosed 
canoe',  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  capo. — Eells).  A  Clallam  village  at 
New  Dungeness,  Wash. 

False  Dungeness. — (iibbs  in  Par.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
-129.  LS-o  (.^-hould  be  DmiK^ene-s).  Stehl-Ium.— 
Stevens  in  Iiid.  .\fT.  Rep.,  -157,  1n>4.  Stehtlum. — 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Kthnol.,  I,  177,  lb77.  Stent- 
lum.— Gibbs  in-  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  i.V>.  1H.S5. 
Stetchtlum.— U.  .S.  Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1S73.  Ste- 
te-tliim.—Kclls,  letter  to  B.  .\.  E.,  ^lay21,•l^s6. 
Stet-lum. — Gibbs.  Clullani  and  Lunimi,  20,  1^63. 
Btehtsasamish.  A  division  of  Salish  on 
Budds  inlet,  near  the  present  site  of 
Olympia,  Wash.;  pop.  20  in  J8o4,  accord- 
ing to  (libbs.  Stehchass  is  said  by  Gibbs 
to  be  the  Nisqualli  name  for  the  site  of 
Olvmpia  itself. 

Steii-cha-sa-mish.— Ind.  .\ff.  Rep..  4-58.  l.<s>4.  Steh- 
chass.— Treatv  of  l>iT  in  L'.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  r>>;\, 
lb~:>.  Stehchop.  — Ind.  AfF.  Rep.. '-''o.  isoO.  Steht- 
sasamish.— liilibs  in  C'Mit.  N.  \.  Erhin-l..  I,  17.*, 
1877.  Stekchar.  — Uii^s  in  Ind.  .\tT.  Itep  .  135,  ISOy. 
Stell-cha-sa-mish. — liibbsin  Pac.  R.  K.  Kep.,  I,  4.>.% 
]H.'>.i.  Stetch-as. — Simniuns  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  22f}, 
Ib-jS.  Stitchafsamish. —  Lane  (lsi9)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  .V2,  31st  Conjj.,  Ist  se-s.,  17j,  Is.jO.  Stitcha- 
saw-mich.— Starling  in  Ind.  .\tT.  Rip..  171,  ls-'v2. 
Stitcheo-saw-mish.— Ibid.,  170.  Turn  Water.— Ibid, 
(misprint  of  Tamnattr). 

Steilacoomamiah.  A  batid  of  .Salish  on 
Steilacoom  or.,  x.  w.  Wash.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  Ni.<qualli. 

Stailaku-mamish.— <;ibbs  quoted  bv  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Etliniii.,  I,  211.  Is77.  Steilacdom.— Treatvof 
18-Min  L'.."^. Ind. Treaties.  .V.!.  l>7:i.  Steila-coom-a- 
mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R  ICep..  I,  -JX"..  \K>r,. 
Steilakumahmish. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  .V.  A.  Ethnol. 
r,  ITS,  1S77. 

Stella  ('the  cape').  A  Natliatin  vil- 
lage at  the  entrance  of  Stelako  r.  into 
Fra.cer  lake,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  42  in  1902,  6U 
in  1909. 

Stelaoten.  — Do  .Smet,  Or'i:on  Mi-s.,  100.  1817. 
Stel-a-tin.  — l)a\v>on  in  (an.  c;.fi|.  Snrv  lS7'i->0 
30B,  l.Ksi.  Stella.  — Moriee,  .N"ol«-s  on  \V.  D.'-nes  25 
189-2.     Stilla.  — Harmon,  Jour., -JU.  1>,J0. 

Stella.  The  villaorc  of  the  Tautiu,  on 
Fra.*<'r  r.,  lat.  52°  40'.  Brit.  Col. 

Alexandria.  — Ind.  ,\1T.  Can..  138,  1879.  Ste'lla.— 
Morice  in  'J' runs.  R.,y.  .';o<'.  Can..  109,  1892. 

Stella.  A  Tsiikotin  villa<_'u  on  the  rfj/ht 
bank    of    Fra.ser    r.,    near    Alexandria, 


Brit.  Col.  — -Morice  in  Trans.    Rov    Soc 
Can.,  109,  1892. 

Steloglamo.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  >San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co..  Cal.— Tavl,>r  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr."  27,  1800. 

Stetuki  ^VtMcyA-).  A  .^quawmish  viliai.'e 
community  on  Burrard  inlet.  Brit.  Col.— 
Hill-Tout  "in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Stiahta.     See  Kouiidlwad. 

Stick  Indians  \  from  .-V/r/.-,  meanini;  'tree,' 
or 'wood, 'in  the  Chinook  jariTon). '  A  term 
universallyapplied  by  certain  N.  W.  Coa.-t 
tribes  to  any  Indians  from  the  interior; 
thatis.tothosewholive  backin  the  woiais.' 
It  is  more  commonly  used  on  the  coasts 
of  Alaska  and  Briti.-h  Culumbia  to  refer 
to  the  Athapa.ecan  tribes  k.  of  the  ("oast 
range,  but  it  was  used  also  I:)y  the  (hiu'iok 
and  other  Oregon  and  Was  hingtontril.fs  to 
designate  the. "^alisli  and  Shahaptiantri  I  a-^ 
of  Columliia  r.  and  I'u^'et  sd.  (  l.  k.  ^ 
Si-him-e-na. — .Mahmievin  Sen.  E.\.  Doc.  I's.  41st 
Cont:..  'M  sess..  -jo.  ls7o.  Thick-wood  Indians  — 
Franklin.  Journ.  Polar  Sea.  2ii2,  Isji.  Thick  Wood 
Indians.— Simfison  quoted  bv  Morgan  in  Beaeii, 
Ind.  Miscel.,  179,  1S77. 

Stikayi  (Stll:iVy-().  Hie  name  of  three 
distinct  Cherokee  settlements:  ■(  1 )  on 
.*^ticoa  cr.,  near  Clayton,  Rabun  co..  Ca.; 
(2)  on  Tuckasegee  r.,  at  the  old  Th.imas 
homestead,  just  above  the  present  Whit- 
tier,  in  Swain  CO.,  N.C. ;  (:i)  onStekoacr. 
of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a  few  miles  below 
the  junction  of  Nantahala.  in  Graham  co.. 
N.  C.  The  word  has  lo.^t  its  nit-aiiing. 
It  is  variously  spelled  Stecoe,  Stt-ecoy, 
Stekoah,  Stickoev,  etc. — .Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  5:{2,  1900. 

Steecoy,— Doc  of  IT.i.i  quoted  bv  Rovee  in  .=>th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143.  18^7.  Stekoa.  — Rove?  in  jMh 
Ref..  B.  A.E.,map.>l,  1899.  Sticcoa.— Koyce  in  o;h 
Rep.,  op.  cic,  map. 

Stikine.  .\  Tlingit  tribe  on  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  its 
name.  Po[..  l.-'CK^in  l.s40,  317  in  iSsO.  2V) 
in  1890.  Their  wintertoun  is  Katchanaak 
(Wrangell);  their  ancient  villaL'e  was 
Kahltcatlan  (Old  Wrangell).  Shak»'^s 
Village.  Shallyany's  Villa-je,  and  .^luis- 
tak's  Village  are  also  mentioned.  The 
following  social  divisions  are  foumi  here: 
Ilehlkoan,  Hokedi,  Ka.-kakoedi.  lv;itch- 
adi,  Kayashkidetan,  Kiksadi,  Naiiyaayi, 
Sikiiahadi,  Tahlkoedi,  and  Tihittan. 
Shikene.— Peiree  in  II.  H.  lie.'.  >:>(>. 'J7th  Ci.n'^..  2d 
sess..  62.  1H12  (vill.-i-e).  Stach'in.  — lb  .lnil..Ti.'. 
KthnOL'.  Skizz.,  niafi.  112.  IsV).  Stackeenes.  — I'-i't- 
rows  in  H.  K.  Ex,  lioc.  I',i7,  -i^A  C.n;,',.  Jd  ^■-....4, 
1872.  Stakeen,  —  Burrows  jn  Si-n.  E.x.  Dim\  i.~,  4I-t 
Cont,'.,  2d  sess.  9.1, s70.  Slakhin.— p.  tr.iT  in  lotli 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  Is.'jl.  Stak-hin-kon.- Krau--. 
Tlinkit  Ind.,  Ijn.  18- 'i.  Stakhin'-kwdn.  — |i.:Il  i:i 
Cont.  N.  A.  Etliuol..  I,  :>s.  Is77.  Stakhinskoe.— 
VeniaiiiinolT,  Zapi-ki,  it,  j^t.  lll,  30.  ls;..i.  St  akin,— 
Elevenlli  C.-n^ii-,  Ala-kii,  l.'i-.  Is'j:,.  Stekini — 
Kane,  Wand,  in  \.  A.,  n\>\<-.  IsVj.  Stickens. — 
Crosbie  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  77,  3i.tb  ConL'..  1-t  se-., 
7,  Isi'iO.  Stickienes.  —  I'eard-lee  in  Sen.  I.x.  I''"-. 
lO-i,  4t;th  Conu'  ,  l^t  sc-.,  -J'.i.  l^-si.  Stickine— Bor- 
rows (iwi'.t)  in  sen.  Ex.  lh,c.  67,  4I-t  \'i>n::  .  2d 
he^s.,2.  ls70.  Stikin.  — B(ja^, '.tb  l;ep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,2'',  iHsri.  Etikines.  — r-rott  (  18  .yi  in  II.  l:.  I^x. 
Doc.  (io,  30th  Con;;.,  1st  sess.,  11.0,  l8'X).     Stoben- 
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tkie— Klli.-itt,  Coiid.  AfT.  Alaska.  22S.  isT.s  (tmns- 
liierHled  from  VeiiiaininoiTi.  Suchfen.— (leoree 
In  Sen.  Kx.  l>oo.  lu.>.  Jiitli  Conji.,  Jst  soM.^y,  Knn). 
Stillaquamish.  A  division  of  Salifli 
formerly  living  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  in  x.  \v.  \\"asluni:tc>n.  Tiiey  are  a 
branch  of,  or  clo.-vly  related  to,  the  Snoho- 
mish, and  are  no\v  on  Tuhdip  res.,  but 
their  number  is  not  sejviratelv  reported 

Steilaquamish.— Gilil.s  in  I'ac.  K.  R'  Ri-p..  i.  43> 
I860.  Steil-la-qua-mish. — J<>iies(l,s.'>:?)  in  }I ']{'  j^j' 
Dm-.  T.-..  3ltl.  Cung..  ;^.l  i.,.<s..  .\  ls.S7.  StiUa-qua- 
mish.— siiirlinir  111  lud.  AtT.  Hep  170  ls.v>  sto 
lo-qua-bish.  —  \ralUt.  it, id.,  l^j,.  i,^;^  Stoluch- 
quamish.— Mbl.s.  op.  cil.  Sto-luch-wimish.— liul 
An.  K.'p., -41?;,  ls,>|.  Stoluch-wa-mish.— (.;il,l,>;  on 
cit..4o6.  Sto-luck-qua-mish.— suveiis  in  liui  '  \tr 
Kep.,  4M.  1>S,-M.  Stoluck-whamish.— Trent  vol  iNS.5 
'", .1  ■  !^-.lntl.  Tre.itii  s,  STs.  1,-73.  Stolutswhimish  - 
Glbbs  m  Com.  N.  A.  Etlmol.,  i,  179.  i,s77. 

Stipa.  A  Chuinashan  village  formerlv 
near  Pun'sima  mis.-^ion,  Santa  Barbara  co.', 
Cal.— Taylor  in  C'al.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS,  1S61.' 
Stlaan  (StlCin'u).  A  S.iuawmish  villa^»e 
community  on  ]lurrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  47.^,  1900. 
Stlaz  (SLa:,  or  .'i'ut:,  having  reference 
to  a  place  Avhere  tiie  Indians  obtained  a 
nuneral  earth  with  MJiich  thev  covereil 
the  face  to  prevejit  it  from  chappincr  — 
Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the  Spences 
Bridge  band  of  .Ntlakvapamuk  at  a  place 
called  Cornwalls,  near  Ashcroft,  a  mile 
bqck  from  Thompson  r.,  on  the  x.  side 
alx)ut  45  m.  above  Lvtton,  Brit  Col' 
Pop.  45  in  1909. 

Ashcroft.-Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  siippl.,  47.  UX>2.  Corn- 
walU.-Can.  In.l.  Atr..  13s.  i>79  ,„,,ite  j,i°™s 
?«T'i-  ,!^;^^^-H'"-;^.'''"t  in  Kep.  Kthnol.°\  V 
Can  4.  lJ.9y.  Si.az.-Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mih  \„t 
H)<t.,n.  1,3.1900.  Sletz.-Ibifl.  Stahl  -Cmh  jnd 
Aff..3<;8. 1SS7.  Stahl-lch.-Ibid..  230. 1*.^^  S  ah  - 
Daw.^on  in  Trans.  Jlov.  S-.c  Can  ^oe  11  4J  ivui 
6tlahlilitch.-(an.  Ind.  AtT.,  ]?"  I's^v"  "•  ^^'  ^*^^- 
Btlenga-lana3  (Sr.Y,ia  Id'naa,  'rear  town 
people').  A  great  Hai-la  famiiv  of  the 
Kaven  clan  livincr  al-.ng  the  x.'coa^t  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  ids.",  Brit.  Col  \c- 
cordin^  to  trafiitir.n  th<-v  received  tlieir 
name  from  haviti<r  ocupied  the  row  of 
houses  farthest  back  from  the  coast  in  the 
egendary  town  of  Skena.  It  sceiM.s  mote 
like  y  that  they  became  a  .separate  famiiv 
whde  at  Naikun.  There  were  several 
subdivisions,  the  Do^tlan-lnagai.  Ao^tlan- 
nagai,TetsstIan-lna._'ai,  and  Va-unstlan- 
Inagai.— Swanton,  Cunt.  Haida,  271  ]'»ii.i 
Stl  EngE    la'nas.-Hoav   ]jth    I{.,i..    .\.  W     TriU-> 

I'f.'v'^^"    r.'"*'     ^^^'"S  I-ennas.-Hurri-On  in  i'rcx-. 
i-o\.  hoc.  Can.,  sec.  11.  12 1.  l>y.j. 

Stlep  (Sr/Fj>,  'home  country').  \n 
abandoned  Chilliwack  villa-e  8n  upper 
Uullnvack  r.,  Brit.  C.l.;  so  culle.l  becaiHe 
ine  old  communal  huusesof  thetrihe  were 
situated  there.-Ilill-Tout  in  Kthnol 
ourv.  Can.,  4,  19u2. 

Stiindagwai  ( Sf..'rndAr,nn-i,  'the  villaL-e 
deep  in  the  inlrt';.  A  Haida  town  of 
meHagi-lanas  famiiv  in  an  inlet  on  the 
tv-.  coast  ot  .Moresby  id.,  not  far  from 
noust^in  Stewart  channel,  Brit  Col  — 
fcwauton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  19u5 


Sto.  For  all  references  lM>ginning  with 
this  abbreviation,  see  Snntn. ' 

Stoam   Ohimal  (Slo'om  it'hlmnl.  'white 
ants').     A  phi-atral  sroup  of  the  Pima 
comprising  the  Apapand  Apuki  -entile 
organizations.— Kussell,  Pima  .MS    B    \ 
E.,  1903. 

190.S.    StoamO-himal.-Il.id.    "WTiite  People -n'i.i' 

Stockbndge.  A  mission  villa-e  iiit(i 
which  the  Stockbridt:es  were  c^Horted 
about  17.S.3  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Stockbndge,  Berkshire  co..  Ma>s  It 
prospere<i  and  .-^oon  ha.i  a  population  of 
about  otXt,  but  in  17S7  it  \\as  aljandmu'd. 

Stockbridge.  The  former  villa-:e  of  the 
Stockbridges  on  the  site  of  the  iMe^ent 
StockbridL'e,  Madi.^on  co.,  X.  Y..  to  which 
these  In.iians  removed  bv  invitation  of 
the  Oneida  in  17s^. 

Ah-gote'-sa-ga-nage.— Morgan.   I.oaeiio  Iro,.     ^73 
l;^-^^!  (Oneul.i  iiame).     Anatsagane.— Bri.>u  do    la 

Stockbridge.  The  vill.a<re  of  the  Stock- 
bridges  on  the  site  of  the  present  Stock- 
bridge.  Calumet  CO.,  Wis. 

Stockbridges.  A  tribe  of  the  >rahican 
confederacy,  first  known  under  the  name 
Housatonic.  They  occupied  part  of  the 
valley  of  Housatonic  r.,  in  s.  Berkshire 
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CO.,  3Ia«  Their  principal  villa-c,  AWs- 
tenhuck,  wasforalon^  time  tiie  capital  of 
the  Mahioan  after  the  removal  of  the 
council  fire  from  Schodac.  Thcv  had 
another  viila-e  at  SkateluK^k.  Iii  17;i4 
Sergeant  began  mis.-ionary  work  atiiotig 
th^m,    and    two   years   later  tiie  several 
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bands  were  col  loot  wl  on  a  tract  reserved 
for  their  use  by  the  Colonial  government. 
After  the    village    of    Stockbridse    was 
established  they  were  known  a?  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.     The  French  and  Indian 
war,  which  broke  out  in   1754,   proved 
disastrous  to  the  Stockbridges.     .Many  of 
them  joineil  the  Engli.«h  arinv  and  their 
town  suffered  from  marauding"  parties,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  were 
only  about  200  nMnaiiiing.     The  whites 
were  also  closing  in  aroinul  them,  and  in 
1785   the  dispirited   remnant,  accepting 
an  invitation  of  the  Oneida,  removed  to 
a  tract  on   Oneida  cr.   in  .Aladison  and 
Oneida  cos.,  X.  Y.,  where  a  new  viliao'e 
sprang  up  (see  Stockhridge,  above).     The 
removal  required  two  vears.     I'nder  the 
protection  of  the  Oneida  the  Stock  brid-^es 
again  increased, and  in  179()numbero<l;-;5o 
In  18.33,  withtheOneidaandMiuisoe,  thev 
removed  to  a  tract  at  the  head  of  Green 
bay,    Wis.,   wliich    had    lieen  purchased 
from  ihe  .Menominee.     Here  thev  became 
incorporated  with  the  Munsee.'and  the 
two  tril^es  have  since  formed  one  bodv. 
From  the  time  of  their  leaving  New  York 
the  tribe  has  divided  on  questions  in  re- 
gard to  land  ami  citizenship.     After  inter- 
minable negotiations  with  the  state  and 
national  governments  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled.     In  18.39  the  Stockbridges  and 
Munsee,  then  numbering  about  420,  sold 
half  of  their  reservation  and  aereed  to 
remove  to  lands  that  were  to  be  a.=signed 
to  them  w.  of  the  Mississippi.     On  the  re- 
maining land  a  town  was  laid  out,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Winnebago  lake,  where  it  wa^ 
intended  to  settle  such  as  <lesired  to  he- 
come  citizens.     About  80  removed  to  the 
Missouri  r.  and  remained  for  a  time  near 
Leavenworth,  Kans.      The  arrangement 
proved    unsatisfactory,   and    thev    were 
once  more    brought 'together    and    the 
tribal    government    restored.       In    18-56 
they  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
number  who  desired  to  I'ecome  citizens. 
to  a  reservation  w.  of  Shawano.  Shawano 
CO.,  Wis.,  wherein  1909  the  united  tribe« 
including    the    Mun.see,    numbered    582 
souls.     There  are  also  .some  who  have 
become  citizens  near  their  former  home 
on  Winnebago  lake. 

The  Stock l>ridges  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  United  States  xit  Oneida,  X  Y 
Dec.  2,  1794;  Green  Bav,  Wis*.  Oct  •>7' 
1832;  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  I83s' 
Stockhridge,  Wis.,  Sept.  3,  18.39;  Nov. 24* 
1848;  Feb."  5,  1S5.>.  (.;.  M.)    ' 

Auaotunnooe— .MnoinUev.  N.  Y.,  n  171  ik->o 
Hoosatunnuk.— S'liiv^lcfiift.  Iml.  Tnbos.  v'l  7:31 
1867.  Housatannuck.— (.ullntin  in  Tr.in«  Km 
Antiq.  Sr>o.,  II.  3-..  \KX,.  Housatonic  Indians  — 
Hoyt.  .\ntiq  Res..  ^J5,  1^21.  Housatonnoc- 
BarfK-r,  IIiM.  Coil,  Mas-.,  gy,  ls>9.  Houssatonnoo 
Indians.— Uaiimn«:lit  (17:}.'i)  in. M.-.Hiv[S,, PC, II 
IV'  l'*^^-  l^*-  Houssatunnuck— Ifdw  liv  il7'Ui  it,' 
Mh.s-..  Ili.t.  <„0A-u\\..  M  ...  Ill,  VJI.  \-.'.i\.  Muhhe- 
connuk.->^,.„.  I,,,.-.  l-j,i.'7tli(  oriL'  ,J.l— ..  IJ.  JM2 
Muhbekanew— K.lwMnIs  .,ii<,t,.,|  l,v  <„ill..iui  in 
irmis.  Am.  AiUiq.  .v,je..  ii,  li,,  i.s;ji,.     Ousatannork 


?S»"«~-^''*''''-  ""'*•  ^'^■*<'-  C'^"-.  2<1  !»■.  T  121   n..(p 
ISZ}.    Ousatuanuck.— Trumbull.  Conn,   ii  7'  is  V 
Ouseuuinuck.-Wrtd.^worth  (If.iM)  .)uoto.1  i.v'if..  t" 
^JW"^-    K/-'-.    l'«.    Iv.M.     Oustonnic.-Stilc-/   .,-.• 
l.o.Min  Mass.^Hi.«it.S.x-.  Coll..  M  s..  x.  iij.  jsir, 
Stocks.     See  Llugniatic  fonii/ie.'t. 
Stogie.     ( 1 )  A  sort  of  cisrar,  a  lon-r  che- 
root, the  name  of  which  is  said  to  l^e  de- 
riveii  from  the place-nameConestoga  Ti 
vvhere  these  cigars  were  tirst  made.   '  Tlu- 
form  stuga   would  seem  to  confirm  this 
etvmology.     (2)  Conestoiia  (q.  v.)  i.>=  an 
ethnic  appellation  of  one  of  thelro<iuoian 
tribes,  the  word  itself  being  of  Iroouci- 
derivation.  ^  ^_  y  ^^  , 

Stoktoks.     A   Squawmish  village  com- 
mumtvon  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col 
Sfoktoks,— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  .\,    \,    s     .-, 
lyOo.     Stox.— Boa.'<.  .MS..  B.  A.  E.,  i,-vS7.  '  -  ^'^• 

Stone  age.     See  AntUjuit>/',  Airlieolo>/-i. 
Stone-axe  ruin.     A   prehistoric   pueMo 
rum  4^  m.  e.  of  the  central  Petrified  For- 
est  on  the.v.  sloi>e.  near  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  Piierco  diviiie,  about  .30  m.  e. 
of  Holl)rook,    in   Apache   co.,    Ariz.;  so 
nanied  from   the  numerous  axes  of  aeti- 
nolite  that  have  been  found  on  its  surface. 
The  ruin  was  excavated  in  1901  bv   I>r 
u  alter  Hough,  of  tlie  National  3Iu.-eum, 
who,  from  the  artifacts  recovered,  revrards 
the  structure  as  of  Hoi)i  oritrin.     See  Nat 
-Mus.  Kep.  1901,320-2.5,  1903. 
Stone-boiling.     See  Foo'l. 
Stone  Tsilkotin.  A  bodv  of  Tsilkotin  of 
Williams  Lake  ai^tney,  Brit.  Col.     Pop. 
106  in  1901;  96  in' 1909. 

Stone.— Cat..  Ind.  A:f.  l.ss7.3IO,  1SS8.    Stones.— Can. 
Ind.  AIT.  1901,  pt.  II.  ltV2,  1901. 

Stonework.      Primitive   men  doubtless 
first  used  stones  in  their  natural  form  for 
throwing,  striking,  and  abradini:;  but  as 
use  continued,  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
ventitious shaping  of  the. >-tones  em  ploved 
necessarily  took  place,  and  this  probabiv 
suggested  and  led  to  intentional  shai)inir. 
Men  early  learned  to  fracture  brittle  stone- 
to  obtain  cutting,  scraping,  and  pert'orar- 
ing   implements;   and    flaking,    peeking, 
cutting,  .scraping,  and  grinding  processe.-J 
served  later  to  'modify  shaj)es  and  to  in- 
crease the  convenience,  effectiveness,  and 
beauty  of  implements.     :Much  ha^  been 
learned  of  the  course  of  progre.'-s  in   the 
stone-shaping  arts  from  the])rehi.-toricn- 
mains  of  Europe,  and  studies  of  the  work 
of  the  native  American  tribes,  past  and 
present,  are  supplying  data  for  a  much 
more  comi)leto  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  i)riiuitive  activity.      It 
isnotbelieve<i  that  the  course  of  events  in 
the  development  of  art  in  stone  was  nni- 
forin  with  all  i)f-oples,   for  the  materials 
available  in  the  dilferent  countric-'  are  -o 
unlike  tliat  uniformity  wouM  be  quite  out 
of  the  question.     It  'may  be  rea-onahly 
a.s^umed.    however,    that    with    aven'ge 
lit  hie  n\-^ources  the  simpler  pioees>e.s  and 
tho.<t-   giving   ic(|uired    re.-iilts    iiio^t    di- 
rectly  woujcl    t:ik<'    precedence,   and    the 
more  com j)|(.;.x  proces-es — tho.-e  reijuiiing 
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liigher  intelligont'e  an«l  preator  skill — 
would  follow!  In  America,  although 
there  has  doubtless  lieen.  generally  speak- 
ing, progress  from  simpler  to  more  com- 
plex conditions  of  stone  art,  no  detinite 
separation  of  an  early  ami  a  late,  a  paleo- 
lithic and  a  neolithic,  a  chipped  and  a 
jx>lished  stone  age,  hag  been  reci">gnizetl. 
See  ytolithic  offf,  Pdleo/itlilc  iiuiUeiDcnts. 

The  Americans  x.  of  Mexico  wore  still 
well  within  the  stone  stage  of  culture. 
Metal  had  come  somewliat  into  use,  but 
in  no  part  of  the  country  had  it  taken  in 
a  very  full  measure  the  place  of  stone. 
According  to  the  most  approved  views 
regarding  Old  World  culture  history  the 
metal  age  was  not  definitely  ushereil  in 
until  bronze  and  iron  came  into  common 
u.se,  not  only  as  shaping  implements  but 
aa  shaped  pro<luct.  With  stone  imple- 
ments the  more  cultured  tribes  of  middle 
America  had  constructed  ham  Isome  build- 
ings and  executed  sculptures  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  but  n.  of  Mexico  the  result;? 
Mere  of  a  much  less  pretentious  kind. 
Only  one  group  of  tril)es,  the  Pueblos,  had 
made  intelligent  and  extensive  use  of 
stone  in  building  (see  Architecture,  Clif 
dwellings,  Hahitations,  Pueblox),  although 
the  mound-builders,  the  Eskimo,  and 
others  employed  it  for  this  pur|X)se  in  a 
limited  way.  Numerous  tribes,  however, 
had  entere<l  the  field  of  sculpture,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  the  shaping  of  objects 
of  utility  and  common  use;  but  the  work 
extended  al.'^o  to  the  shaping  of  personal 
oniameots  and  of  symbolic  objects  con- 
nected with  religious  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies.    See  Sc'ljiture. 

No  extensive  region  in  America  is  with- 
out stone  of  one  or  more  varieties,  and 
the  resources  usually  are  varie<l  and  vast. 
The  raw  materials  were  obtained  from  the 
surface  supply,  or,  where  that  was  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities,  they 
were  quarried  from  the  beds  in  place. 
See  Mines  rmd  Quarries. 

The  varieties  employed  bj'the  primitive 
tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  being  of 
S|)ecial  interest  in  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing are  briefly  described  under  sepa- 
rate heads:  Actinolite,  agate  (chalcedony), 
alabaster  (gyi>suiM),  aml>er,  an<lesite,  ar- 
gillite,  basalt,  calcite,  cannel  coal  (jet), 
catlinite, chalcedony,  chert  f  chalcedony), 
chlorite,  flint,  granite,  gypsum,  hematite, 
iron,  jade  (nephrite),  jasper,  jer,  lignite 
(jet),  limonite  (hematite),  marble,  mica, 
muscovite  (mica),  nephrite,  novaculite, 
obsidian,  onyx  (marble),  pectolite,  por- 
phyry, pyrit(-s,  quartz,  ijuartzite,  rhyolite, 
schist,  seleiiite  ■  gyi)suiii),  serpentine,  sie- 
nite,  slate,  soap.-tone  (steatite),  stalactite 
(marl)le),  stalagmite  (marble),  steatite, 
talc  (steatite),  trachyte,  travertine  (mai- 
blc),  tin-<|U<iise,  utahlite. 

The  processes  etn[>loyed  in  shaping,' 
these  materials  bv  the  ,\merican  tribes, 


and,  for  that  matter,  by  the  whole  primi- 
tive world,  are:  (1)  fracturing  pro<vsses, 
variously  known  as  breaking,  spalling, 
chipping,  flaking;  (2)  crumbling  proc- 
esses, as  battering,  pecking;  (3)  incisinsr 
or  cutting  processes;  (4)  abradimr  proc- 
esses, as  sawing,  drilling,  scrapiuir,  and 
grinding,  and  (5)  polishing  processes. 
The  implements  used  inorconnected  with 
the  shaping  work  are  described  separately 
under  the  following  heads:  Ahradii};/ 
implements,  AnriU,  Arroirhemls;  Armirx, 
Bovs,  andQuirrrs;  Chi/^els,  Drills 0)>d  Drill- 
ing, Flaking  implement.-i.  Hannnerx,  Knirrs, 
Pecking  implenients.  Picks,  Polishing  iin- 
plenieifts,  S'lus,  S^-rapers. 

Of  later  years  the  operation  of  the 
primitive  stone-shaping  processes  has  re- 
ceiveii  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
archeoloeists,  and  the  mystery  formerly 
surrounding  some  of  them  has  been  well 
cleared  away.  Implements  of  stone  and 
bone  in  skilled  hands  are  demonstrated 
to  be  as  effective  in  shapiuir  stone  as 
bronze  or  iron,  and  the  methods  most 
commonly  employed  by  the  tribes  may 
be  briefly  outlined. 
Implements  shaped 
by  the  chipping  or 
flaking  processes 
present  a  wide  range 
of  size,  form,  and 
finish,  and  include 
principally  arrow- 
heads, spearheads, 
lance  heads,  har- 
poon heads,  knives, 
scrapers,  drills,  hoes, 
spades,  and  unspe- 
cialized  blades. 
These  objects  are 
largely  leaf-shaped 
or  were  specialized 
from  leaf-shaped  ))lades,  and  the  gettim: 
out  of  these  blades  was  one  of  the  most  ar- 
duous and  ditticult  tasks  undertaken  l>y 
thenativearlisan.  In  shaping  t  he  i)ladesa 
suitable  piece  of  brittle  st<me,  preferably  a 
flattish  pebble,  bowMer,  flake,  or fratrinent 
was  selected,  and  with  a  hammerstnne  of 
proper  weight,  usually  globular  or  dis- 
coidal  in  form  and  generally  m>t  halted, 
chips  were  removeii  by  means  of  vijonuis 
blows  about  the  periphery,  alternariu'.' 
the  faces.  The  utmost  skill  of  the  oper- 
ator was  exerted  to  cause  the  Jlakes  to 
carry  from  the  point  of  jK-rcussion  near 
the  e<ige  across  and  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  sides  of  the  stone;  failure  in  this 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  lii'_'h  rid'_'e 
or  node  on  one  or  both  faces  of  the  blade, 
which,  effectually  prevented  the  proper 
development  of  the  form. 

If  breakage  or  imperfe<'t  fracture  di<l 
not  intervene,  the  skilled  workman  in 
a  few  moments  ha<l  ronghf^l  fiut  a  l<af- 
like  blade  of  requisite  thinne.-s,  and 
when   tilt;   work  had    pioceeded   as   far 
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as  convenient  with  the  haramerstone.  if 
further  elaboration  were  desired,  thenres- 
6ure  implement,  usually  a  bit  of  nard 
bone  or  antler,  suitably  hafted,  waa  re- 
sorted to.  By  means  of  stroi-'p,  abrupt 
pressure  at  the  proper  points,  first  on 
one  eide  and  then 
on  the  other,  the 
flakes  were  de- 
tached, margins 
were  trimmed, 
Btems  formed, 
notches  made, 
points  sharpened, 
and  the  speciali- 
zation completetl. 
Utilizing  flakes  or 
fragments  of  suit- 
able shape,  the 
smaller  projectile 
points,  drills,  scrapers,  and  knife  blades 
could  be  completeil  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  ditticulty  increased  with  increase 
in  size.  The  larger  blades,  some  of  which 
are  upward  of  2  ft  in  length,  required 
skill  of  a  high  order  for  their  successful 
_  ^  elabora- 

tion. In 
making 
small  im- 
plements 
from  frag- 
ments of 
proximate 
form,  such 
as  flakes  or 
spalls,  the 
hammer 
is  not  re- 
quired, the 
work  be- 
ing read- 
ily accom- 
p  1  i  s  h  e  d 
with  the  bone  point.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  pressure  flaker 
is  available  only  with  brittle  stone 
and  on  forms  having  rather  thin  and 
sharp  edges.  Fracture  processes  varied 
much  in  detail  from  those  here  sketched. 


FREEHAND    USE    OF   THE    BONE   FLAKISG 
IMPLEMENT 


FLAKING   WITH    BONE    OH    METAL    POINT,  USING    A    REST 

In  some  cases  the  flakes  were  removed 
by  sotting  a  punch-like  iini.kment  upon 
the  proper  jioirit  and  striking  it  witii  a 
mallet,  and  the  larger  work  was  acconi- 

Elis-hed   by  mcann  (jf  strong  leverage  or 
eavy  strokes,  the  appliances  being  too 


vaguely  described  by  those  making  the 
record  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of 
the  operations.  The  manner  oi  restini: 
and  holding  the  stone  and  the  method 
of  applying  the  percussion  and  pres-un- 
implements  differed  with  the  (lifferenl 
tribes,  but  the 
principles  involve-l 
are  apparently 
about  the  same 
with  all.  The 
fracture  processes 
served  also  to  pro- 
duce emergency 
implements  of  al- 
most every  class — 
a.xes,  celtsor  hatch- 
ets, picks,  adzes, 
gouges,  hammers, 
etc.;  and  this  is 
true  not  only  with  the  more  primitive 
tribes  but  with  all  peoi>Ies  using  stone  in 
the  arts.  It  may  be  further  noted  that 
the  flaking  hammer  was  often  employe:  1 
to  rough  out  the 
forms  of  many 
implements,  as 
celts,  axes,  and 
"^      ■  adzes,     designe<l 

to  be  elaborated 
and  finished  by 
pecking  and 
grinding.  See 
Cores,  Flaki'f, 
F lakinf)  imple- 
ments, Ilntnmers. 
Many  varieties 
of  stone  can  n"t 
be  shaped  by  fracture  or  can  be  shaiK^l 
only  imperfectly,  and  the  aborigines  re- 
.eorted  to  the  process  of  battering  or  peck- 
ing to  se- 
cure the 
desired  re- 
sults.  It 
was  for- 
merlysup- 
l)Ose<l  that 
this  was  a 
very  tedi- 
ous work 
and  that 
the  shap- 
ing of  a 
celt  or 
an  ax  re- 
quired 
m  u  c  h 
time, 
but  the 
e  .X  p  e  r  i  - 
ments  of 
McGuire 
and  others 
haveh^hown  that  the  work  may  be  compar- 
atively rapid  and  tliat  by  repeated  ijl"ws 
of   the  hainnier^tune    the    tonglu-st   and 
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hardest  material.*  may  readily  he  reduced 
to  the  desired  shapes.  Keginninp  with  a 
bowlder  or  fragment  of  proximate  shajn; 
or  with  a  form  rouiiheti  out  by  tlaking, 
the  primitive  operator  attacke<l  the  sur- 
face, crumbling  the  parts  to  be  removed 
by  raj)id  blows,  ami  continued  the  work 
until  the  shape  was  so  far 
|M?rfecte«l  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  grinding  and  polishini: 
processes  which  followed. 
This  pecking  work  is  the 
prototype  of  the  bush-ham- 
mering and  the  machine- 
chisel  work  of  the  civilized 
stonecutter.  The  leading  va- 
rieties of  articles  shaped 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  this 
process  are  celts,  axes,  adzes, 
gouges,  mortars,  i)estles,  va- 
rious culinary  utensils, 
pipes,  ornainental  and  cere- 
monial  objects,    and    sculp- 
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tures  generally. 
iinpleincitts. 

Incising  processes  were  p.^ce  or  j.oc, 
much  employed  by  the  na-  show.ng  be- 
tive  trilx?.'?.  Knives,  chisels,  '""■'  °[  **"' 
and  other  edged  tools  of  '"^^  ""o  >^«««- 
stone  served  to  carve  all  the 
softer  varieties,  the  most  universally 
available  of  these  being  soapstone  or 
steatite  (q.v. ).  Others  are  cannel  coal, 
lignite,  chalk,  serpentine,  and  cakite. 
Chisels  or  edged  stone  picks  were  u.sed  in 
cutting  out  masses  of  soapstone  iu  the 
quarry  and  in  shap- 
ing the  vcj^sels  and 
other  large  olijects 
made  from  them. 
See  Chisi'h,  Knlre.'', 
PicLx.  Abrading 
and  smoothing  proc- 
^,0^^  '"*N,^  e.=sea  were  also  of 
t^^nj Jjp  '^^^  •^'■■''t  importance  to 
/ S-vbr^  ^    the  tribes  in  shaping 

and  finishint:  articles 
of  stone.  These  em- 
ployed the  various 
grinding,  sawing, 
drilling,  and  polish- 
ing to<jls.  Drillini; 
with  pointed  and 
tubular  drills  was 
con.-?tantly  resorted 
to,  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tobacco  jiipes 
and  certain  form.s  of 
ornaments  and  cere- 
monial objects.  .See  Ahnidinrf  iiii]ileiiienls. 
Drills  and  Drilitwj,  Ptjliisltin'j  iiajfleineiitu, 
<S'a "■.'<,  Scrapers. 

The  foUowin'.;  groups  of  products  of  the 
stone  using  an<l  shapirigartsaretlescril>cd 
under  separate  heads,  viz:  (1)  linil'linf/.^: 
Pueblo.s  (towns),  cliff-dueliini^s,  liubita- 
tions,  kivas,  fortilicatioiis,  tombs;  (2)  //«- 
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plcmeitls  and  vteusils:  Abrading  imple- 
ments, adzes,  anchors,  anvils;  arrows, 
bows,  and  quivers;  arrowheads,  awls, 
axes,  l)aking  stones.  l)Oxes,  celts,  chisels, 
daggers,  drills,  tiakes.  flaking  impU'ment.-^, 
gouges,  Ijammers.  hatchets,  hues  aiul 
spades,  knives,  lamps,  lances,  metates, 
mortars,  mullers,  pestles, 
picks,  pincers,  pipes, 
polishing  implements, 
cups,  dishes,  lailles,  re- 
ceptiicles,  saw.<.  scrapers, 
sinkers,  slings,  spear- 
heads, tomahawks, 
wedges;  (3)  Ornanieiits: 
Beadwork,  gorgets,  lab- 
rets,   mosaics,    pendants; 

(4)  Ceretnoiiial    objects: 
Batons,     niasks,      pipes; 

(5)  J'roblematical  ofijeds: 
Banner-stones,  l>inl-st(>nes,  boat-stones, 
cache  disks  and  blades,  cones,  Haked 
stones  (eccentric  forms),  footprint  sculp- 
tures, hemispheres  and  spheres,  hook 
stones,  inscrilied  tablets,  notched  plates, 
pierced    tablets,    plummets,     perforate<.l 
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stones,     sculptures     (eccentric      forms), 
spade-stones,  spools,  tube.-. 

I>esidesthestia|>ed  pro<luctal)ove  dealt 
with,  the  shaping  of  stone  gives  ri.-e  to 
another  class  of  results  of  particular  im- 
I)ortaii(:e  in  the  hi.story  of  stone  art  and 
esi)ecially  de.-erviiig  ol  tiio  attcnti'.»n  of 


57(J<)9^— Bull.  30,  pt  2—12 
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•TURTLEBACK,"       A      eO*L0ER 
WORKED   ON    OSE    SrOE 


students  who  would  intelli<rently  dis- 
criminate stone-age  phenomena.  These 
are  the  various  forms  of  rejectasre  of  manu- 
facture. In  pettinp  out  stone  where  large 
iKxlies  are  dealt  with,  thetir^t  step  i.-=  that 
of  dividJngthe  massesby  heavy  blows. and 
the  resultant  forms  are  blocks,  frairments, 
and  splinters  of  diversified  shape  anil  size. 
From  these  suitable  pieces  are  selected  for 
specialization;  the  remainder  are  refuse. 
When  selected  pieces  are  under  treatment 
by  i>ercussive  processes  the  blows  of  tlie 
hammer  remove  flakes,  chips,  and  spalls, 
and  these  become  refuse;  when  other  por- 
tions are  imder  treatment  by  pressure 
processes,  mi- 
nute flakes  or 
chips  are  pro- 
duced and  be- 
come refuse. 
When  a  suit- 
ablemassof  the 
material  is  se- 
lecteti  from  which  to  remove  flakes  de- 
signed for  use  as  knives  or  other  imple- 
ments or  for  further  elaboration,  a  nucleus 
orcore  results  and  this  also  becomes  refuse 
(see  Curex).    Again,  the  p<jrtion  of  stone  in 

Erocessof  shaping  and  partly  shaped  often 
reaks  under  the  blows  of  the  hammer  or 
the  pressure  of  the  flaking  tool  and  the 
pieces  become  refuse;  and  still  more  nota- 
bly the  piece  beingshai)ed  does  not  develop 
properly  and  becomes  unmanageable  un- 
der the  hamm.er  or  pressure  fiaker,  and, 
beingirreparably  faulty,  is  rejected  and  be- 
comes refuse.  The  last-mentioned  abor- 
tive forms  or 
failures  are 
varied  in  shape 
ami  may  or 
may  not  re- 
semble closely 
the  final  forms 
which  it  was 
intended  they 
slunild  take. 
Theterm  "tur- 
tleback"  is  ap- 
plied to  such  of 
these  rejected 
forms  as  have 
a  faceted  upper 
surface  and  a  smoother  under  surface, 
suggesting  the  carapace  of  a  turtle.  It 
is  these  rejected  defective  forms,  show- 
ing as  they  do  clear  evidence  ^>f  desitrn, 
that  have  led  to  nmch  misapprehension 
b:cause  ignorant  persons  have  mistaken 
tliom  for  actual  implements  and  have  at- 
tempted to  classity  them  as  such,  assign- 
ing them  to  particular  uscsor  fxTiods  sug- 
gested by  their  form.  The  various  classes 
of  rejectage  here  depcribe<i — fragments, 
splinters,  flakes,  chips,  cores,  fragments 
resulting  from  breakage  of  partly  shaped 
forms,  and  unbroken  abortive  forms,  as 


reject   of   blade   work(ng,    acan- 
OOnEd.on  account  of  hump  on 
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well  as  broken  and  abandone<l  baminer- 
stones — are  usually  left  on  the  shapincr 
sites.  In  bulk  this  rejectauie  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  accepted  product — the  oMtpiu 
properof  the  shop  work.  Other  proci-SM-. 
as  pecking,  cuttiui:,  and  grinding.  al~o  re- 
sult in  reji'ctage,  but  not  to  an  e<iual  ex- 
tent with  the  fracture  process.  an(l  the  re- 
jectage is  seldom  especially  notewoitliv 
except  on  soapstone  »]uarry  sites,  wlu-n- 
much  breakage  oci'urred  during  the  pni- 
cessof  roughing  out  the  larger  utensils. 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  recent  years 
through  experiments  in  stone-shapiuL' 
processes  has  led  unfortunately  to  tin- 
manufacture  of  fraudulent  imitations  ot 
alwriginal  implements  and  .sculptures  for 
conunercial  purposes,  and  so  great  is  the 
skill  acquired  in  some  cases  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly ditru-ult  to  detect  the  spurious 
work;  there  is  thus  much  risk  in  purchas- 
ing objects  whose  pedigree  i-  nut  fully 
ascertained.    See  7V"c/o- /*((//"». 

Works  that  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject  are  very  numerous,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  principal  authorities  are  here 
cited;  these,  however,  will  enable  the 
inquirer  to  find  such  other  pulilicatioiis 
as  are  of  value.  Abbott(l )  Prim.  Indus., 
1881;  (2)  in  Sur\'.  W.  100th  Merid.,  vii. 
1879;  Bailey  in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  .^oc.  N. 
B.,  no.  VI,  1S87;  Beauchamp  in  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no.  18,  1897; 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  .\v, 
pt.  1,  1901;  Bovle  in  Arm.  Archaol. 
Reps.  Ontario,.  1888-1905;  Gushing  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  viii,  no.  4,  189.'>;  (*_')  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xliv,  1896;  Daw- 
son in  Can.  Rec.  Sci.,  ii,  no.  6.  iss7: 
DellenhauL'h,  N.  Americans  of  Vesterdav. 
1901;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  Dorsey  in  Pul>. 
Field  Col.  Mus.,  Anthr.  ser.,  ii.  no.  4, 
1900;  Evans,  .Vncient  Stone  Implements 
of  Great  Britain,  1872;  Fo^er,  Prehist. 
Races,  1S78;  Fowke  (1)  in  1.1th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1890;  (2)  in  the  Arclueoloirisr. 
II,  1894,  and  iii,  189.5.  CJ)  Ardiaul.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1902;  Holmes  i  U  in  Bull.  21, 
B.  A.  E.,  1894;  (2)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
1897;  i'.i)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  \uu,  1S9.S. 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  in,  no.  4,  1n90;  (5) 
ibid.,  IV,  nos.  1  and  4,  1891;  C.  C.  Jones. 
Antiq.  Southern  Indians,  lS7o;  .1"S. 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  .■^\ii,  ]XT>'>; 
Kunz,  (jems  and  Precious  Stones,  1S!hi-. 
Mc<niire{l)  inRep.  Nat.  Mus.  1S94,  is'iC; 
(2 )  in  Am.  Anthr..  vi,  no.  .3, 189.i;  ( o )  ibid., 
i.\-,  no.  7,  1S9G;  MacLean,  .Mound  linild- 
ers,  1879;  .Matthew  in  Bull.  Nat.  Ili-t. 
Soc.  N.  B.,  no.  Ill,  1884;  .Mercer  (1)  in 
Rep.  of  >Iadrid  Commission,  l.s92;  (2) 
in  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  vi,  1897;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.  Phila..  1894-1909; 
Moorehead,  (1)  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900:  (2i 
Prim.  .Man  in  Ohio,  1892;  Norden.-kiold. 
Cliff  Dwellers  of  tiie  Mesa  Verde,  189:i; 
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Philli{>s   in    Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,    ii,   no. 

I,  1900;  Proudfit  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n,  no. 
3,  ISSy;  Kau,  Arch;eol.  Colls.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1S76;  Reynolds  in  IJth  Rep.  Pea- 
bodv  ^lus.,  ISSO;  Schumacher  (1)  in 
Surv.  W.  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1S79;  (2)  in 
Bull.  Surv.  of  T»rr.,  ni,  no.  3,  1S77;  (3) 
in  11th  Rep.  PeaLnxiy  Mus..  1S78;  Snuth 
(1)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu:*.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv, 
Anthr.  iir,  1003;  (2)  ibid.,  ii,  Anthr.  i, 
1899;  (3)  ibiil.,  Anthr.  i,  pt.  vi,  1900; 
Snyiier  in  The  Antitiuarian,  i,  pt.  9, 
1S97;  Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson. 
Cent.,  I,  1848;  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  1870; 
Teit   in    Mem.    Am.    Mus.    Nat.    Hist., 

II,  1900;  Thruston,  Antii|.  of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Wilson  in  Nat.  .Mus.  Rep.  1897,  1899; 
Wyman  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  i, 
no.  4,  1875.  (\v.  h.  h.) 

Stonington.  A  former  Pequot  village  in 
New  London  co..  Conn.  In  1825  there 
were  50  Indians  there. 

Stono.  A  tribe  formerly  residing:  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  probably  about  stono  r.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  Stalame  of  the 
French  explorer  Laudonnicre  in  1562, 
mentioned  a.s  confederated  with  Audusta 
(Edisto).  In  the  English  colonial  docu- 
ments the  Stono  and  Westo  are  name<l 
together  as  at  war  with  the  Carolina"  set- 
tlers in  1G64,  K>ti9-71,  and  again  in  1674, 
in  consequence  of  raids  made  on  them  by 
the  whites  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
slaves,  but  this  a.ssociati<m  is  due  to  noth- 
ing more  perhaps  than  similarity  between 
the  names.  If  it  actually  existed,  they 
must  have  retired  amonc  the  Creeks 
along  with  the  Westo  ( Yuchi).  Con- 
sult Gatschet,  Creek  Miar.  Lee.,  i,  1884; 
Moonev,  Siouan  Tril>es  of  the  l"^st.  Bull. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894.  {.K.  s.  G.     J.  R.  s.) 

Stono.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C  38,  I)»t6.  Stonoes.— 
Hewat.  Hist.  .Ace.  S.  C.  «n<l  Ga..  I,  .51,  1779. 

Storage  and  Caching.  The  storage  of 
articles  and  su[)plies  apjtears  to  have 
been  quite  general  throughout  America, 
and  the  practice  of  caching,  or  hiding, 
things  not  less  so.  The  extent  of  this  cus- 
tom indicates  its  ancient  ori<^in,  a  conclu- 
sion strengthened  by  the  discovery  of 
large  deposits  of  articles  of  stone  which  in 
many  instances  .'^how  partial  disintetrra- 
tion  an<l  other  indications  of  great  aue. 
Hoards  of  stone  a::cs  have  I)een  found  in 
New  .Jersov,  ceremonial  iiiif>k'ments  in 
Florida,  tobacco  pipes  in  Ohio,  and  leaf- 
shaped  blades  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  authors 
have  described  the  methods  employt^d  l)y" 
the  Indians  in  the  storage  and  cachini^ 
of  thing's,  the  proc<.-ss  oitcn  evidi-nring 
great  ingenuity  in  C'lnct-almeiit.  Tlu- 
season,  the  tempt-rature,  the  locality,  and 
the  time  required  to  make  a  cache  were 
important  considerations.  When  time  al- 
lowed, some  things  were  sewed  in  skins 


and  su.«pended  on  trees  or  hidden  in  hol- 
low tree  trunks;  others  were  buried  un- 
der shelving  rock.s  or  in  carefully  pre- 
pared lioles  in  the  ground.  (»wing  to 
seasonal  journeys  of  large  numbers  of 
jH'rsons  in  search  of  food  or  other  sup- 
plies, many  things  had  to  be  left  behind 
which,  becan.se  of  their  weight  or  bulk, 
would  add  to  the  ditliculty  of  movement. 
Caching  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  hidden  things  from  lu-ing  dis-- 
turbed  by  wild  beasts,  stones  often  bcinir 
piled  over  the  cache;  or,  when  the  deposit 
was  of  food  or  clothing,  tires  were  built  in 
order  that  the  ashes  siiould  hide  surface 
indications  and  thus  keep  enemies  from 
disturbing  the  deposit;  or,  in  other  cases, 
the  sod  was  carefully  removed  and  re- 
placed after  the  cache  was  completed:  or, 
if  the  land  was  sandy,  water  was  jioun-d 
over  the  surface  to  conceal  indications  of 
the  ground  having  been  disturl>ed.  The 
term  caclie,  from  the  French  cachcr,  '  to 
hide,'  has  been  very  generally  adojUed 
by  the  whites,  who  have  not  been  slow 
to  accept  and  practise  this  j>rimitive 
method  of  hiding  things  intended  to  be 
reclaimed. 

Martin  Frobisher  (1578),  according  to 
Dionese  Settle,  found  that  the  natives  in 
Batlinland  hid  their  provisions,  "both 
fish  and  flesh,  in  great  heaps  of  stone," 
a  practice  still  generally  followed  in  the 
frozen  north.  Jacijues  Cartier  (1535) 
found  the  natives  on  the  St  Lawrence  to 
have  vessels  "as  big  as  any  butt  or  tun" 
in  whiih  to  keep  their  fish  that  had  been 
dried  in  the  summer;  these  people  are 
also  salt  1  to  have  ke[>t  their  corn  in  gar- 
rets on  top  of  their  houses.  Pierre  Biard 
refers  in  l<jl6  to  winter  storehiaises  in 
Canada  wherein  the  natives  kept  smoked 
meat,  roots,  shelled  acorns,  peas,  beans, 
etc.,  which  they  first  put  into  sacks,  and 
these  in  large  pieces  of  bark  that  they 
then  suspended  from  interlacing  branches 
of  two  trees,  so  that  neither  rats  nor 
dampness  could  injure  them.  Biard 
refers  also  to  the  corn  he  ate  in  guini.' 
upstream,  which  the  natives  soutrlit  in 
seclu<led  places  where  they  had  hidden 
it  in  little  caches  of  birch-bark  when  they 
went  down  the  river.  The  .Je-uit  Rela- 
tions record  many  instances  of  this  '.'eii- 
eral  habit,  while  on  war,  traditii:,  and 
other  expeditions,  of  cachin;r  food,  to  be 
used  on  the  return  journey,  .^hmy  in- 
stances are  related  of  tiie  loss  of  caches  by 
robbery,  through  forgetfulness  of  their 
lo(nitiuns,  or  throii<:h  injury  by  weather, 
aixl  of  great  suffering  caused  tlierel>y. 

Chaniplain,  in  ItJO.-!,  spoke  of  jiits  dnt: 
in  slopes  of  theseacoast  to  a  depth  of  5 
or  »i  it,  in  which  Ea<-ks  made  from  jilants 
and  filie<l  with  grain  wt^re  plai-dl  and 
covered  with  sand,  "which  keep  as  well 
as  our  granaries." 
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Formerly  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia  dried  tish  were  stored 
by  the  Indians  of  Columbia  and  Fraser 
rs.  in  caches  built  of  split  cedar  planks 
supported  on  the  branches  of  trees  far 
above  the  ground.  The  Kalispel  cacheti 
their  stores  of  drieil  berries  on  little 
islands  in  Pend  d'Oreille  lake.  The  ber- 
ries were  placed  in  reed  bags  and  were 
protected  from  the  weather  by  small 
log  houses  built  over  them  (Grinnell). 
On  the  N.  W.  coa.>t,  according  to  Boa-s 
clams  taken  from  strings  of  cedar  bark, , 
on  which  they  had  been  dried,  were 
stored  for  future  use.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  1S04,  found  at  the  falls  of  Columbia  r. 
that  drieil  tish  were  jMjunded  l>etween  two 
stones  and  then  placed  in  I>a*kets  made 
of  grass  and  rushes  and  lined  with  salmon 
skin;  the  fish  was  then  pressed  down 
and  covered  with  tisliskins,  each  basket 
weighing  from  90  to  100  pounds.  They 
describe  a  cache  on  Missouri  r.  made  by 
first  removing  the  soil  from  a  circle  20  in. 
across  and  then  excavating  a  pit  which 
was  gradually  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of 
6  or  7  ft,  having  the  form  of  a  kettle: 
this  hole  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  sticks,  and  then  tilled  with 
skins  which  it  was  desireil  to  pre.^erve, 
after  which  the  sod  was  replaced  and  the 
surface  made  to  appear  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  typical  method  among 
the  Plains  Indians  and  Southwestern 
tribes.  These  explorers  refer  al.«o  to 
buying  corn  in  ears  from  the  Mandan, 
who  dug  it  up  in  front  of  their  lodges, 
where  it  had  been  buried  the  winter 
before. 

The  ancient  Zufii  are  said  by  Mindeleff 
to  have  rolled  up  huge  siiowlialis,  which 
thej'  melted  in  reservoirs  to  obtain  water, 
their  arifl  environment  bavin?  taugiit 
them  to  use  such  an  expedient  to  increase 
the  supply.  Chroniclers  of  theCoronarlo 
expe<lition  refer  to  a  hal)it  of  the  Hopi  of 
taking  along  with  them,  when  crossing 
the  desert,  a  number  of  women  laden 
with  water  in  gourds,  which  recepta<'le3 
they  buried  along  the  way  for  use  on  the 
return  journey. 

The  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  keep 
acorns  in  brush  storehouses  and  store 
pine  seeds  in  granaries  on  top  of  their 
nou.ses.  The  Indians  of  this  region  make 
vessels  of  rushes,  plastered  inside  and 
outside  with  pifion  gum  and  pitch,  for 
holding  li(|uid3  and  seeds.  Thomas 
Hariot,  in  1585,  refers  to  the  natives  of 
Florida  hardening  their  meat  in  smoke 
in  order  to  "i)reserve  thesaiiio  for  winter 
u.se."  John  .Smith  (I'iOS)  spcak'j  of  the 
Virginia  Indians  as  dryin-.;  tlu-ir  lish  in 
the  Spanish  fashion,  as  was  done  in  the 
West  Indies.  Smith  refers  al-o  to  drie<l 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  iiiid  chincjiia- 
pins  which  the  natives  gathered   in  tlu; 


winter  and  kept  in  great  baskets.  John 
Lawson  ^714)  speaks  of  "other  sort.s  of 
cabins."  which  were  without  windows, 
that  were  used  for  granaries  and  for 
storiuiT  skins  and  other  merchandise. 
The  Southern  Indians,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  made  cribs  wherein  they 
preserved  their  corn  from  injury:  these 
were  erected  on  posts  and  were  ilaul)e<l 
inside  and  outside  with  loam  or  clay, 
being  tight  enough  to  keep  out  the  small- 
est vermin.  Oysters  an<l  clams  were 
dried  on  strings  and  stored  for  future 
use.  Mesquite  beans,  pifion  nuts,  acorns, 
tilberts,  and  hickory  nuts  in  their  re- 
spective habitats  were  stored  in  brush 
indosures.  which  were  presumably  the 
originals  of  the  slatted  corncrihs  of  the 
present  day.  TheCiulf  tril>es  built  houses 
raised  upon  i>oles  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing grain.  All  Plains  Indians  dry  and 
store  fruits  and  nuts  of  various  sorts. 
The  Pima  bury  watermelons  in  sand  and 
make  inmrense  basketry  cribs  for  storing 
grain,  as  do  also  the  Apache,  the  Tara- 
huraare.  and  other  trilies  of  the  S.  W. 

Consult  Brown  (1)  in  Records  of  the 
Past,  IV,  pt.  3,  Mar.  1905;  (2)  in  Wis. 
Archeol.,  vi,  no.  2,  1907;  Champlain, 
<£uvres,  1870;  Ilakluyt,  Voy.,  iii,  1810; 
Jesuit  Relations,  eil.  1858;  Joutel,  Jour., 
1713;  Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  ed.  1860; 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1904-05; 
Luniholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  .s.,  ix,  1822;  Mindeleff, 
Studv  of  Pueblo  Architecture,  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Rau,  North  American 
Stone  Implements,  Smithson.  Rep.,  1S72; 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  IftiO;  Russell  in  26th 
Rep.  B.  .\.  E..  1908;  Sagard,  Grand  Voyage 
du  paysdesHurons,  1865;  Smith,  History 
of  Virginia,  1819;  Stites,  Economics  of 
the  Iroquois,  1905;  Wheeler,  Rep.  C  S. 
G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Men,  vii,  1879; 
Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  1896.  (j.  n.  m.) 

Stotoiif>Vo'/or«,  'leaning over  [a cliff]' ). 
A  Squawmish  village  community  on  the 
right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Stott  Ranch  ruin.  A  prehistoric  ruined 
pueblo  on  Stott  ranch,  a  few  m.  w.  of 
Pinedale,  Xavajo  co.,  Ariz.  — -Fewkes  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  167,  1904. 

Stratten.  The  local  name  for  a  band 
of  Salish  of  Frasersnperintendencv,  Brit. 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Alf.  Rep.,  79,  1878. 

Straw  Town.     See  <'>iiond<il:a!. 

Struck-by-the-Ree  {  I'<ilaneap'tj>p] .  The 
hcad-chi'if  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  at  the 
period  of  the  relinquishment  of  their 
lands  in  18-59  and  until  his  death;  born 
at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  Aug.  30,  1804. while 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  encamped  there. 
('ai)t.  Lewi^,  on  learning  that  a  male 
ehild  ha<l  been  born  in  the  catnp,  srnt 
for  it,  and,  wrapping  it  in  the  Stars  and 
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Stripes,  declared  it  to  be  "an  Auierioan  " 
trowmg  to  manhood  with  the  tradition 

u    A^  christening  upon  him,  Struck-bv- 

thfr;Ree  took  irreat  pride  in  his  "  \niefi- 
canism,"  and  was  ahvays  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  wiutes.  His  greatest  serv- 
ice was  in  1862,  during  the  time  of  the 
panic  due  to  the  outbreak  and  inas.<acre 
in  Minnesota,  wlien.  bv  Ills  influence,  he 
kept  his  tribe  from  joininir  the  ho-^tiIo< 
and  actually  threw  a  cordon  of  his- war- 
riors across  iNoutli  Dakota  from  Ft  Kaii- 
dall  to  the  Sioux  as  a  barrier  between 
the  hostiles  and  the  white  settlements. 
He  died  July  29,  1S8S.  (  d  r  ) 

Stryne.     A  Xtlakyapamuk   village  on 
the  w  side  otFraserr.,  o  m.  above Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col.     Pop.  57  in  1901.  the  last  time 
ttie  name  appears. 
fi^lfilqr^Q?'''""  in  Trans.  R.,y.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 

Ethnol.  Hirv.  Can..  -1.  iv.rj.     Straia.-Teit   op  ci  ' 

men'sname).  i--<-'i..  (.uuue 

Stsababah  {.Sr(sa-bah,h).  A  Salish  band 
JivingamongtheDwamish  lakes,  Wa<h  — 
iJoulet  in  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar  •'•'  1886 
Stsanges  (.sv.y^',7.7^.0.  A  Songish  band 
between  E.-:quimalt  anrl  Beeclier  bav  s 
end  of  ^  ancouver  id.  Pop.  103  in  1904' 
96  in  1909.  Songish,  the  name  gi"en  to 
this  tribe  by  whites,  is  corrupted  from 
the  name  of  this  band. 

Songheei.— Can.  Iml.  Aff..  r>t  ir  IGl  iqoi  Rt.5'= 
Ces  -Boa.  in  6th  Kep.  X.'u!Tribes'&  ifTm 
Stskeitl  {,St.s/:-i^,L ).  A  Bellacoola  toJvn 
on  the  s.  side  ol  Bellacoola  r..  Brit  Col 
near  its  month.  It  is  one  oi  the  S  vil- 
lages called  Xuhalk 
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Stthukhwich.     A     Siuslaw    village    on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Greg. 

aS'l'm"'""^''"'^^'  '"  •''*"'•  ^'"-  Folk-lore,  iir. 
Stucabitic.     A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Kio  (jila,  Ariz.,  in  1744 
clhi?ir'^''i~1^';""'?  ^'}^^''"'  Geo?., 318. 1861.    Stue 

Stuckre.  An  unidViitiiii-d  .^ali.^han  band 
formerly  at  or  about  I'ort  .\radison  Milh 

!n  r  ^'^;.    ^'^"^''  "  "'^'•tf«-ni  or  .'^tuck-re 
Indians."-Maynard  (18.55)  in  .^en   Fx 
I>oc.  26,  34th  Cong.,  l.<t  se.-^s.,  67,'  1856.' 

Stucu.  A  Chuma.-han  villaj^e  f<.rmerlv 
near  Santa  Ines  rnis.<ion.  Sant;i  Barbark 
?861       '^     -^        >n  Cal.  Farmer,  O.t.  18, 

Stugarok  A  Xushairagmmt  E.-kimo 
Milage  on  .Nu.shagak  bav,  Ala.-ka,  where 

1890.  — llth  Censu.«,  Ala.-ka,  95    1W3 

Stuichamakh.  An  Athabascan  triho,  now 
alwrbed  into  the  surroundiu-  SalNhan 
iribcs,  that  inhabited  upper  Nicola  vallev 


Brit.  Col.    They  have  been  suppo.«ed  to 
be  descendants  of  a  war  party  o|-  Tsiikotin 
(McKay  in  Dawson,  Notes  on  Shu-wv. 
ot  Brit.  Col.,  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can     iv 
sec.  2,  23,  1891 ),  but  the  evidence  of  thei^ 

longoccupancyofNicolaandSimilkameen 
valeyshasled  Boas  (10th  Rep.  N.  W 
Tribes,  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S  4c  •>  33' 
lS9o)  to  consider  them  the  northernmost 
of  the  isolate<l  Athapascan  bands  foun.< 
along  the  Paciric  coast.  Four  or  "he 
generations  back  thev  lived  in  tliree  sul,. 
terranean  lodires,  indicating  a  population 
of  between  120  and  150 

SEi'lEqamuy  -Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Trit.e<  3'^ 
mi  cpoople  ot  the  hijjh  coiintrV:  SrUxkvnit'- 
muk  natiie).  Smile'kamuQ.-Ibid.  ("another  N't  at 
yapamuk  nameK    Stuwi'HamuQ  _ibi,1 

..^p'n  ^'^'''V''"^-„  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  28  m.  from 
its  mouth. 

fs9l''' St^'lt'.'''  'u    ''^  ^,^P-  ^'-  ^^'-  Tribes  C,,n..  3 

Stuiki3hkeni  (S(uiL-is/,xe'ni,   '  where  the 
canoes  are  drawn  on  shore ' ).      \  Moiioc 
settlement  on  the  x.  side  of  Little  Kla- 
math lake,  Oreg.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  \  \ 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Stukamasoosatick.     A  former  Pima  vil- 
lage on  the  Gila  r.  res.,  s.  Ariz.— Dudley 
in  Ind.  Ah.  Rep.  1871,  oS,  1872. 
^   Stulnaas-hadai      (St.d    na'ns     ra'da-i 

1*^P'fe"^^>,^^''P'^')-  ^^  sulxlivision 
of  the  Chaahl-lanas,  a  Haida  familv  set- 
tled in  Alaska;  named  from  one  of  its 
houses.— Swanton,    Cont.     Haida,    276, 

6tumik3  (St&yV:.,  'bulls').  A  societv 
of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or  All  Comra.ie*  m 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  has  been  ob-olete 
since  about  1840.-Grinnell,  Elaekfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Stung  Serpent.     See  Olahalkebiche. 

Stunhlai    {StA^nhi-i,    said    to    refer    to 

any  fat  game  or  fish  brouL'ht  in" )       V 
Haida  town  on  the  x.  w.  coa-^t  of  .Moresby 
Id.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied  ancientlv  bv  the 
Kas-lanas.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,"  2.H) 
1905. 

Stuntusunwhott.     A  former  Tolowa  vil- 
lage on  Smith  r.,  Cal. 
vooaS".'!rK°"- """"'"''"•  HH.v-narK-Kcr  MS. 

Stasias  ( Stn'st,i<<) .  One  of  the  mos-t  im- 
portiint  Haida  families  of  the  KaL'le  clan. 
The  name  is  that  ^iven  to  .=a!im>n  e-"s 
after  the  young  lish' have  be-un  to  taTe 
form  in  them.  There  is  a  storv  that  this 
family  was  once  reduced  to"  a  .sinide 
woman,  but  subse<iucntl\-  incrca-v<l  very 
rapidly  from  herchildreu";  for  that  rcasoh 
they  were  likened  to  spawning  .silinon. 
The  family  is  known  al.so  as  Sn',''jar.- 
la'nns,  referring  to.«ea-binls  ca!le<l  .-c/zT^,- 
when  these  birds  find  anv  focd  on  the 
surface  of  the  .'^ea,  all  swo'op  down  upon 
It,  making  a  yreat  noise,  and  tlieiia<ti(jns 
are  likened  to  those  of  people   at  pot- 
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.  latches  made  by  this  family.  According 
to  tradition,  part  of  the  Stust;i9,  includ- 
ing that  to  which  the  chief  hiniseh'  be- 
longed, came  down  from  iftikine  r.  in 
the  Thngit  country,  while  the  rest  were 
from  the  country  of  the  Nat*  people. 
Edenshaw  (q.  v. ).  the  name  of  the  chief, 
was  also  brought  along  from  the  Stikine. 
A  chief  of  this  family  was  very  frien<ily 
to  the  whites,  and  it  was  lanrely  through 
his  influence  that  a  missioti  was  estab- 
lished at  Miisset.  The  Stustas  land  lay 
Erincipally  around  Xaikun  and  in  Xaden 
arbor,  but  their  chief  town  was  Kiusta, 
on  the  coast  opposite  North  id.  There 
were  many  subdivisions:  Kawas.  Kang- 
guatl-lanas,  Hlielung-keawai,  Hlielung- 
etustae,  Naikun-stustae,  Chawagis-stu.-tae, 
and  the  Yadus  of  Alaska,  the  last  being 
still  further  subdivided.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Ba'ngaL  la'nas. — Swaiitoii.  Cont.  Hnida.  '27i.  lV>0-5. 
Shongalth  lennas — Harri-nn  in  I'roc.  Kov.  Soc. 
Can.  ISyj,  sec.  ir.  Ij:.,  Ih'J.S.    Staatas.— Ibul." 

Suahpi.  One  of  tiie  Diegueno  ranche- 
riaa  represented  in  the  treat v  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

Snahuaches.  A  former  tribe  encountered 
by  Salinas  in  1693  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
huila  to  San  Francisco  mission,  Texa.s. — 
Salinas  (1693)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. 

Saamca.  A  Jesuit  mission,  founded  by 
Father  Kino  ainon>r  the  Sobaipuri  al)out 
1687  (the  Kudo  Ensayo  says  in  1730); 
situated  on  the  lieadwaters  of  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  vicinity  of  Terrenate,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  just  below  the  Arizona-Sonora 
boundary.  In  1697  Bernal  reported  it  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition;  in  1731 
it  had  several  rancherias.  \'ilIa-Senor 
mentions  it  as  a  mission  in  1748,  and  it 
was  still  in  existence  in  1767,  at  which 
date  the  population  was  114.  Quiburi, 
Optuabo,  Esqugbaag,  Baibcat,  Turisai, 
and  Babisi  were  its  vi-itas.      (v.  w.  h. ) 

Santa  Maria  deSuamca.— Roche'  ITOS)  in  D'>c.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  II,  3yl.  IsV'i.  Santa  Maria  de  Suanca. — 
Croix  (1769),  ibid.,  10.  Santa  Maria  Magdalena 
Soanca.^Drozco  y  Bcrrn,  ijeoi;., '611.  lv;-l.  Santa 
Maria  Soamca. — Ku'lo  En^tiyoiru.  ITfJJ).  US,  IGO, 
18<>3.  Santa  Uaria  Soamnca. — Ki-ler  (17.VJ)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4lh  «.,  I,  "JS,  1,St<>.  Santa  ^aria  Soanca. — 
Villa-.Sefior.Tlu-alP)  .A.ui..  pt.J.  iu:i,  174s.  S.  Maria 
de  Sucunca. — Viin  ::)i<  lli-^t.  C;il..  I.  l:i;i[),  17.5'J. 
Sta.  Maria.— Kino  ( I f,'j7)  in  Dik\  Hi^t.  M.-x.,  4th 
.s.,  I,  '276,  1Nt6.  Suamca.— Velietfa.s,  Hi.st.  Cal.,  11, 
177,  191.  1759. 

Snanas.  A  former  tribe,  i>rol)ably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  met  by  Salinas  on  the  road 
from  Coaimila  to  .San  Franfisco  mission, 
Texas,  in  1693. — Salinas  (1693)  in  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  .30,  1716.  M.^. 

Suangna.  A  former*  Jabrielefio  ranche- 
ria  in  Los  .Vngelcs  ctj.,  Cal.,  on  the  coast 
near  Palos  Venles  or  Cerritos,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  Suanga. 

Shua-Tit. — Knxjliir  in  L'liiv.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archcol.  and  lOtliiiol.,  viii,  SJ,  I'.kis  ('maiv'.' form.) 
Suagna. — Kciild^.VJ)  f|iiciti'(l  by  Tiiylur  in  «'al. 
Farmer,  JnneM.  \'^0).  Suangna.  — Kiid  <)ii>>ted  by 
UufTinau  iu  Hull.  K-.sl-x  Inst.,  .xvu,  2,  l.^Jio. 


Saaqni.  One  of  the  principal  pueblos 
of  the  Xevome  and  seat  of  a  Spani-sh 
mission  foundeil  in  1619.  Situateil  near 
the  lower  Yaqui  r.,  20  m.  w.  cif  Onava, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  415  in  1678,  42  in 
1730.  Its  inhabitants  were  calleil  Sibu- 
bapas. 

S.  Iguacio  Subaque.— Zapata  (16781  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Me.v..  4th  s..  III.  3o.><,  lfsi7.  Suaqui.— Rivera  (17ot.» 
quoted  by  BatuToit,  No.  Me.x.  Stiiti.'S.  i.olo,  lv^4. 
Zuake.— kni.  map  (17(.>J>,  in  -Stookkin,  Noik- 
Welt-Bott,  74,  17J6.  Zuaqul.— Undo  Kn.-avo  (ca 
1762).  1-2.5,  l>6:i. 

Subazama.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr."  27,  1860. 

Subchiam.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Custanoan.  connected  with  Dolores 
mission.  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS,  1861. 

Succaah.  A  band,  probably  Moquelum- 
nan,  formerly  livitiu'  in  San  Joaquin 
valley,  or  to  the  northward,  in  California. 
Lukahs.— Johnston  in  Sen.  E.x.  Dc>c.  61,  o2ii  Cons-., 
1st  sess..  2U.  lsV2.  Suc-ca-ah. — Ryer,  ibid..  '21. 
Suc-co-ah.— Kyer  in  Sea.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  3'2d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  199.  l?o3. 

Succataah.     See  SuccrAash. 

Succones3et.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1685,  near  Falmouth,  Barnstable 
CO.,  Mass.  The  inhabitants  were  proba- 
bly subject  to  either  the  Wampanoag  or 
the  Xauset. 

Saccanesset. — Writer  about  1767 in  Masfj.  Hist..<=oc. 
Coll. , 2d  s.,  111,14,  1S46.  Sokones.— Bourne  ;1761). 
ibid.,  Ist  s.,  I.  198,  ls06.  Sokonesset.— Freeman 
(179'2),  ibid.,  231.  Succonesset.- Freeman  (l.s(r2i, 
ibid.,  VIII,  152.  1S02.  Succonet.— Mourt  (16-2-2), 
ibid..  2('i2.  Succonusset.— Ibid.,  I.  19S,  note,  l.S)6. 
Suckanessett.— Hinckley  U*>*>^)i  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v, 
133.  Ibol. 

Succotash.  -V  corruption  of  a  Narra- 
ganset  name  for  an  ear  of  corn,  long  mis- 
applied by  Eii'/lish-speaking  people  to  a 
preparation  of  green  corn  cut  from  the 
cob,  and  transversely  cut  string-beans  or 
shelled  lima-beans  lx)iled  with  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  butter,  and  seasoninsr. 

Roger  Williams  (1643)  gives  mxirf:ff)'a- 
tn.fh  {in'siki/xilaxJi)  as  the  name  for  a  boiled 
ear  of  corn,  althoutrh  the  word  sifrnities 
simply  an  ear  of  corn  whether  boiled  or 
raw.  'Ju.stwhen  the  name  in  a  sli'_'htly 
more  corrupt  form  was  misapplied  is  not 
certain,  since  a  gap  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  word  between  U>43and  1778,  when 
it  appears,  in  the  form  of  "succata-h."' 
in  Carver's  Travels,  a  widely-read  book 
in  the  time  of  its  author.  Carver  di-- 
.«cribes  ''succatash"  as  a  dish  compo-v.l 
of  corn,  })eans,  and  bear's  tiesli.  The 
word  is  next  mentioned  by  Jeremy  Bel- 
kna[)  (1792)  in  the  I'orin  "succutasli.'' 

The  Xarrai/anset  word  //t'.v//.  (/«<(/.-/( 
means  'the  grains  are  whole  (or  entire),' 
i.  e.  not  cracked  or  broken  by  jtoundintr. 
The  Caniba  (Xonidgewock)  name  iiu.<i- 
fciitar  has  the  same  meaning  ( "  blu  <|«ii 
n'est  pas  pilt'."— Kale).  The  old  .\bnaki 
inanimate  jdural  was  r  instead  of  sh.     The 
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aboriginal  name  for  tlie  preparation  that 
we  c^\iuccotii:<h  has  been  lost.  The  form 
of  the  name  would  have  been  determineil 
by  the  preponderance  of  corn  or  of  beans 
in  the  stew,  as  may  have  been  the  case, 
since  no  Al<ronqnian  word  can  be  formed 
to  indicate  that  more  than  one  vegetable  is 
contained  in  a  stew  or  soup.     ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

SQchigin.  A  former  villajze,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1S6I. 

Suchui.     A  former  villaire,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connecte<l  with  Dolor&s  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Suchni.— Bancroit.  Nat.  Races,  i.  453.  1874.    3n- 
chui.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  IS,  li^il. 

Suckatash.     See  Succotash. 

Sadac.  A  Maricopa  raucheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  m  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancrot't,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1SS9. 

Sudacsasaba.  A  Maricopa  settlement 
on  the  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  in  the  ISth  century. 

Sudacsasaba— KU'Id  Ensayo  {ca.  1762 1.  '2:^.  "lSC3. 
Sudacsassaba.— Oriizco  y  Berrn,  Geos^.,  34;*.  1S64. 

Sudacson.  A  former  Pima  settlement 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  Pinal  co.,  .\riz.,  between 
Casa  Grande  and  a  point  Iff  lea^jues  be- 
low. It  was  visited  by  Kino  in  1698, 
possibly  as  early  as  1694,  and  named  by 
him  Encarnacion.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  present  Sacaton.  According  to  Font 
the  population  was  5,000(?)  in  1775. 
See  Bartlett,  below. 

Encameicion. — Bancroft.  So.  >[ex.  States.  I,  259. 
note,  1>^<4.  Encarnacion  Sutaquison. — .\nza  and 
Font  (17^0)quoted  by  Bancroft,  .\riz.  and  N.  Mex., 
392,  1SS9.  La  Encarnacion —Veneeas,  Hi>t.  Cal.. 
I,  297,  17o9.  La  Encamacioa  del  Sutaquison. — 
Carets  (177.5K  I>iary,  106.  Vmi  Sudacson.— Rudo 
Ensayo  (ra.  1762i.  21,  1>63.  Sutaquison.— Bartlett. 
Pers.  Narr..  ll.  J&S,  1*-M.  Sutaquisan  —Humboldt, 
Kingdom  of  New  S[iHin.  ii,  3ii:^,.  l^ll  (also  Suta- 
quizan;  <ee  index,  vol.  ivi.  Sutaquisau. — Squier 
in  .\m.  Rev.,  ii,  .312.  Nov.  lb\-i.  SuUquison.— 
Garc^s  (1775),  Diary,  109,  1900. 

Sadagunachte.     See  SadekanaJctte. 

Stigar.     See  Mnple  snr/ar.  • 

Sugarcane;  A  Shuswap  village  on  the 
E.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1892-93,  iv,  22,  1895. 

Sugeree.  A  small  tribe,  supposed  to 
have  been  Siouan,  that  lived  near  the 
Waxhaw  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  X.  C.,  and 
York  CO.,  .'^.  C.  They  occupied  a  fertile 
district  and,  according  to  Lawson  (Hist. 
Car.,  76,  1860),  inhabited  many  towns 
and  settlements.  They  were  doubtless 
greatly  reduced  by  the  Yama.-^ee  war  of 
1715  and  later  merged  in  the  Catawlja. 
Sagans.— Bowks.  New  Pwket  map  of  L'.  .S..  17S3. 
Batarees.— I'of.jile's  map,  n.  d.  Sugani. — Vuujfon- 
dy'.s  map,  177^.  Sugaus.— Bowt-ii's  map,  1700. 
Suturees.— War  map  (1715)  in  Winsor,  Hist,  Am., 
v,31>;.  1S.H7. 

Sugk-eye.     See  Socheye. 

Sngwaundngahwininewag(.S'a'/w;a7j^/a(7'z- 
urulninafj,  'men  of  the  den9e-woo<ie<i 
forest.'— Gerard).  A  Chi[)pewa  band, 
conitnonly  known  a.-^  Hoi.s  Fort  Chip[>«;wa, 
living  in  the  c<»nifer(jus  l\>rcst  region  w. 
of   L      Superior,    in    .Minnesota.     They 


numbered  640  in  1909  and  occupy  lands 
allotted  in  severalty  from  a.  reserva- 
tion formerly  consisting  of  107,519.42 
acres. 

Boise  Forte.— Ind.  .\fT.  Rep.,  332.  1873.  Boit 
Forts —Warren  U!^52)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll..  v, 
!>-5.  KNN5.  Hardwoods. — Ibiil.  Sagantwaga-winini- 
walt.— <;at>thet.  Ojibwa  MS..  B.  .\.  E..  1n«2. 
Sagwandagawinini. — Barasra.  Eiitr.-Otch.  Dict.Uiy, 
l>7S(tran>.  'Indian  from  ihe  thick  iori.-<t:-':  Chip- 
pewa form).  Sagwandagawinini  wag. — Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n,  190.5.  Sakawiyiniw. — Baraija.  op.  cit. 
Sug-wau-dug-th-win-in-e-wug. — Warren  (1'^.VJ^  in 
Minn.  Hist.  SiX".  Coll..  v.  ^5.  iS^'i,  Sug-waun- 
dug-ah-win-ine-wug. — Warren  in  ;^ctut<>h-rait. 
Ind.  Tribes.  ll,  ia9.  18-52  (triin.*.  'men  ui  the 
thick  tir  wtx>ds' ).  Sug-wun-dug-ah-win-in-e-wug. — 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  .\IT.  Kep.,  90,  ls5«X  Thick  Woods- 
men.—Warren  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  it.  139, 
1*52.  Waub-ose. — Warren  (1^32)  in  Minn.  HisL 
Soc.  Coll..  V.66, 1S.S5  (■  rabbits':  so  called  by  other 
Chippewa  on  account  of  their  unwarlike  dispo- 
sition). 

Suhinimiat  (' people  of  the  sun,'  that  is, 
living  in  the  ea.«t).  A  tribe  of  Labrador 
Eskimo  extending  from  Kok.«oak  r.  e.  to 
C.  Chidley  and  thence  s.  to  Hamilton  in- 
let. .\  part  have  long  been  Christianizeil 
by  Moravian  missionaries,  but  those  of  the 
northern  districts  still  retain  their  heat  hen 
customs.  Girls  are  tattooed  at  the  as:e  of 
puberty,  though  less  elaborately  than  for- 
merly; theyaretheti  forced  intomarriaee, 
and  early  show  the  effects  of  their  harsh 
and  laborious  life.  Children  are  few  and 
weak.  Many  men  have  two  wives,  the 
wealthy  several.  The  aged  and  the  dis- 
eased are  frequently  deserted,  sometimes 
quietly  strangled.  An  unlucky  woman  is 
driven  out  into  the  wilderness.  A  bad 
man  is  not  admitted  into  the  houses,  and 
if  he  commits  nmrder  the  others  stone 
him  to  death.  Blood  vengeance  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  next  of  kin.  The  people 
are  of  the  stature  of  Europeans  and  very 
muscular.  Their  legs  are  disproportion- 
ately short  and  malformed,  owintr  prol>- 
ably  to  the  habit  of  carrying  infants  in 
the  hood.  There  is  a  recognized  eider  in 
the  community,  yet  he  is  controlled  by 
the  angekok.  These  conjurers,  who  pre- 
tend to  propitiate  the  malevolent  s{>irits 
of  nature  and  each  man's  evil  spirit,  work 
much  harm,  often  separating  man  and 
wife  on  the  plea  that  their  uiii<jn  causes 
ill  luck.  The  people  often  devour  deer 
meat  raw,  though  they  prefer  cfxiked 
food.  The  complexion  of  these  Eskimo 
shows  much  variation;  tlio.se  who  are 
bleached  almost  white  in  winter  W-come 
quickly  browned  by  exposure  to  tiie 
summer  sun. 

Sul>tribes  are  the  Koki^oagmiut,  Kan- 
givamiut,  and  Kiliniginiut.  The  mi-~ion 
stations  are  Hebron,  Hopedale,  Nachvak, 
Nain.Okak,  Uamah,  and  Zoar.  .\  native 
villa<re  on  the  x.  cast  is  Aukpatuk. 

Suhinlmyut.— Turner  in  llth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  176, 
ivjl.  Sukhinimyut.— Turner  in  Tran.s.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  v,  101,  l-'^.'i. 

Suhub.  The  Cottonwood  clan  of  the 
Huiii. 

Sihe'-bi— Stf'phen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  F...  39.  IS'.'l. 
Suhub  winwu. — KewWes  in  19tii  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  &>1, 
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1900.  Bii-hiib  wiiii-wu. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VII,  <04,  18W. 

Saiesia.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Im'-g  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS, 
1861. 

Saisan  (probably  '  big  expanse').  A 
former  Patwin  division,  probably  only  a 
village,  on  Suisun  bay,  Solan(^  co.,  Cal. 
Soi»ehme. — Taylor  in  Cal."  Farmer,  Oct.  IS.  l.*<jl. 
6oo-i-too-nes. — Ibid.,  Mar.  'M),  lH<0.  Souiiiount. — 
Choria,  Vov.  Pitt..  6.  l.S:^i.  Su-i-sun'. — I'owers 
In  Cont.  N.A.  Kthnol.,  ni,  21?.  1^77.  Suysum.— 
Chamis.<o  i^i  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  iii.  61,  1S21. 

Suk  {STid;  '  valley.'  '  deprest^ion ' ).  A 
Ntlakyapainuk  village  on  the  e.  side  of 
Fraserr.,  Brit.  Col.,  below  Keefer  station, 
C.  P.  R.  R.  The  population  uf  thi.-j  place 
and  the  neighboring  village  of  Kimus, 
with  which  later  reports  of  Indian  affairs 
have  combined  it,  was  74  in  1901,  since 
which  date  neither  is  mentioned. 
OOk'.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethiiol.  <iirv.  Can..  5.  1S>.19. 
Bheooke.— Can.Iii(1..\tT..  1j9.  l.v>'.j.  Shoouk.— Brit. 
Col.  map,  Ind.  .\fT.,  Victoria.  1>7J.  Snuk.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  363. 18y7.    Sook-kamus.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  1<U, 

1901.  S'uk.— Tiic  in  Mt^in.  .\m.  Mils.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii. 
169,1900.  Sunk.— Can.  Ind.  AtT..v;<39.1.'^^9.  Suuk.— 
lbid.,230, 1686.    Suuk-kamus.— Ibid.,  41>,  l)j98. 

Sakaanganing.  A  Chippewa  village 
formerlv  on  Pelican  lake,  Oneida  co., 
Wia. 

Pelican  Lake  band. — Warren  n(vi21  in  Minn.  Hist. 
6oc.  Coll..  v,  ol-i,  1S-S^>.  Saka  o-ganinf.— Wm. 
Jones,  infn,  1905.  Buk-a-aug-un-ing.— Warren, 
op.  clt. 

Sakanom.  A  division  of  the  Yuki  of  n. 
California,  living  s.  of  the  Ukomnom  of 
Round  valley. 

Snkaispoka    {.Sf(ka-t^p6ga,    'ho^-killing 

J)lace').  A  small  Upper  Creet  town 
ormerly  in  Cleburne  co.,  .\la..  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  12  m.  above  Oak- 
fuskee,  to  which  town  it  was  i^ubordinate 
and  to  which  the  inhabitant.^  move<l  prior 
to  the  year  1799.  {.k.  s.  g.  ) 

Hog  Range. — Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg-.,  i,  144, 
1H84  (traders'  name).  Hog  range. — Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  ^h,  i.mS.  Shuckospaga.— .\lcedo. 
Die.  Geop..  IV,  .>I7,  17*8.  Shuckospoja.— Krtrtrum. 
Trav.,  I,  map,  179'J.  Soguspogus.— .-wan  0791)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe>.v.  2';.'.  l^ii.  Sokaspoge.— 
Bartram,op.cit.,4t;i,l79--'.  Sooc-he-ah.— Hawkins, 
op.cit.  Sucbe-poga. — Sen.  Hx.  i>(>c.i.L^.'2Aih  Cong., 
1st  sess..  215,  lS3o.  Suka-ishpogi. — Gatschet,  op. 
cU.    Suka-Upoka. — Ibid. 

Sukechunetunne.  A  band  orvillajreof 
the  Chastaco.sta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg. 

Su-ne'-tcQ-ne'  tunne. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Xm.  Folk- 
lore, in.  231,  isyo. 

Sakhutit  ( '  black  mouths ' ).  A  former 
Arikara  band  under  chief  Sutaka,  White 
Shield. 

Blackmouths. — Culbertson  in  .'^mithson.  Rep. 
1850,  lis,  1H.=)1.  SuH-ut'-it.— HavdtTi,  EthnoK. 
and  Philol.,  3-57, 1862. 

Sukiaug  (meaning  doubtful).  An  Al- 
gonquian  tribe  formerly  occupying  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  both  sifies  of  Con- 
necticut r.  al)out  Hartford,  Conn.  Their 
principal  village,  of  the  .same  name,  was 
near  the  present  Hartford.  In  1730  they 
removed  to  Farmington.  (j.  m.  ) 


Sekioge.— Goodwin  (1636)  in  Mass.  Hi.<t.  Soc.  Coll., 
■Jth  .■«..  vn,  44,  1865.  Sicaock.— Ludlowe  (1637», 
ibid.,  ads.,  vin,  235. 1819.  Sicaogg.— Writer  about 
1642,  ibid.,  3d  s.,  in,  161.  1SJ3.  Suckiang,— Hnt>- 
bard  (1680).  ibid.,  2d  s..  v,  307.  1815.  Suckiaug.— 
Kendall.  Trav.,  1. 142, 1809.  Suckieag.— Writer  ct 
1815 in  .Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s..  lit,  1?2.  ISiG. 
Sukiaugk.— Stiles  (176n.  ibid.,  1st  s.,  x,  105.  1809. 

Sakinatcbi  {Slatkha-in-hacha,  '  ho2  its 
river' ).  Given  by  Gatschet  ( Creek  .Vligr. 
Leg.,  I,  109,  1884)  as  a  former  Choctaw 
settlement  in  Lowndes  and  Kemi)er  co.-*., 
Miss.  The  mention  of  Lowmles  co.  must 
bea  mistake,  the  name  probably  referring 
to  those  Choctaw  living  along  iSukinatchie 
or  Sookanatchie  cr.,  in  Kemper  co.  Hal- 
bert  does  not  u.se  this  as  the  name  of  a 
town,  and  evidently  it  is  a  general  terra. 

Factory  Indians. — Gatschet.  op.  cit.  Senachas. — 
N.  Y.  DiK'.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  951,  18.58.  Shuk-hu-nat- 
chee.— Rntheriord  in  Ind.  .Xflf.  Rep.,  b".  1*47. 
Sook-e-nock-e.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  138,  23d  Cong.,  2d 
sess..  14,  l>o'>.  Su-quab-natch-ab. — U.  S.  Stat.,  IX, 
114,1851. 

Sukkertoppen.  A  Danish  mi-ssion  and 
Eskimo  settlement  in  w.  Greenland,  lat. 
6o°  2(y. — Nansen,  Across  Greenland,  ii, 
29,  1890. 

Snkkwan  (said  to  be  from  Tlingit  mtg- 
q°-dn,  'grassy  town').  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Koetas  family,  formerly  on  Cordova 
bay,  in  the  Kaigani  country,  Alaska.  In 
1836-41  John  Work  stated  the  number  of 
houses  here  was  14  and  the  number  of 
people  229.  Former  inhabitants  of  this 
town  can  now  recall  7  houses.  Petroff  in 
1880-81  gave  the  number  of  people  as  141. 
The  town  is  now  abandoned. 

Sakoa'n.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can., 
26, 1^98.  Sbakan.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  .Xlaska, 
32,  18*4.  Shakwan  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can. .sec.  II,  125.  1895.  Shaw-a-gan.— Dawson, 
Q.Charlotte  Ids.,  17;5b,  LsSO  lafter  Work,  I>:i6-Ui. 
Shou  a  gan. — .Sciioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  4S9.  18^5 
(after  Work*.  Show-a-gan. — Kane,  Wand.  N.  .\.. 
app..  lSo9  (after  Work  I.  Ssokoan  bade.  — Krause. 
Tlinkit  Ind..  304.  18«i.  Sukkwan.— C.  .S.  Coast 
Surv.  map  of  Ala-ska.  .s.  e.  sec,  no.  80-'<0. 
Suqqo-an.— Swunton  in  26th  Rep.  B.  .A..  E..  408. 1908. 

Suko.  The  Sun  gens  of  the  Caddo. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 
1896. 

Sukahultaatanom,  A  branch  of  the  Yuki 
of  N.  California  po.=sessing  the  x.  fork  of 
the  Middle  fork  of  Eel  r.  and  Hull  cr. 

Suktaloosa  ('black  bluff).  A  former 
temporary  settlement  of  the  Koa-ati,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Tombigl>ee  r.,  e.  Miss.  It 
was  abandoned  in  1722. 

Coosada  Sackla  Loosa. — West  Fla.  map.  ca.  1775. 
SeektaLoosa.— Romans,  Florida,  I,3;i4. 177.5.  Sukta 
loosa.— Ibi'l..  3.32. 

Suktaloosa.  A  former  temporary  settle- 
ment of  the  Koa.s-ati  on  Tombigl)ee  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  Sukenatchacr.,  Ala. — 
Romans,  Pla.,  326,  1775. 

Suktanakamu  {Suk'-Ui-na-ka'-in^i.).  One 
of  the  Chuiiiashan  villages  formerly  near 
Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal. — H»-nshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Sulapin  {SiiU-6.-phi).  A  Chumashan 
village  formerly  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
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Hen«ha\v,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  K.,  1{>S4. 

Suliga.  An  unidentified  village  in  cen- 
tral Florida,  lat.  I'S"  30',  near  a  small 
lake. — Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 

Salnjame.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coa- 
huiltecan,  which  wa^  represented  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  as 
early  as  1726  and  as  late  as  1741.  Their 
Coahuiltecan  atliliation  is  inferred  from 
their  close  association  with  the  Xaraine 
and  the  Patatrua.  (  u.  e.  b.  ) 

Chrelejan.— \alero  Baptis-ins.  i«artida  57S.  17-17, 
MS.  Chulajam.— Ibid.,  punidii  iJl.  1731.  Chula- 
jame. — Ibul..  purtiiia  ■^^^,  173^.  Chuluaam.  —  Ibiil.. 
partidH  351,  1731.  Sulajame. — Ibid.,  partida  lo7, 
172l'>.  Zolajan. — Ibid.,  partida  Jiiti,  17JS.  Zolojan.— 
Ibid.,  purtidii  yo,  K-^*.  Ztolam.— Ibid.,  partidii 
219,  IT-J*.  Zulaja. — Valero  Marriagt-s.  purtidu  136, 
1736.     Zulajan.— Ibid.,  partida  15i>.  17-JO. 

Sulu-stins  (Sa'ln;ftiiis).  A  former  Haida 
town  of  the  Do-gitunai  family,  on  the  e. 
coa.stof  Hippa  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.   Col. 

Skao  n.Yns.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 
SQlu  stins. — Ibid. 

Suma.  A  semi-nomadic  tribe,  onebranch 
of  which  formerly  occupied  the  region  of 
theCasasGrandesin  Chihuahua,  >lexico, 
and  the  other  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.  The  latter  are  mentioned  in  16o9, 
under  the  name  Zumanas,  as  forming 
part  of  the  mission  population  of  San 
Lorenzo  (q.  v.),  but  the  name  Sumas  is 
used  by  Benavides  as  early  as  1630. 
Vetancurt  {ca.  1696)  speaks  also  of  the 
Zumas  and  Zumanas  as  living  somewhat 
below  El  Paso,  and  Bandelier  apparently 
classifies  the  former  at  lea^t  as  the  Suma. 
The  names  Zumanas  and  Jumanos  seem 
to  have  been  confused.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Pueljlo  Indians  taken  from 
the  N.  to  El  Paso  by  Guv.  Otermin  when 
retreating  from  Santa  Ke,  N.  Mex.,  dur- 
ing the  Pueblo  revolt  of  16S0,  this  branch 
of  the  Suma  became  hostile  to  the  whites 
and  induced  the  friendly  Mansos  to  join 
them,  with  their  confederates  the  Jaiio, 
in  their  outbreak  of  IdHi.  Tiie  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  two  years 
later,  forming  them  into  several  eettle- 
ment.s  about  El  Paso,  but  San  Lorenzo 
was  the  only  one  that  endured.  In  1744 
the  tribe  comprised  50  families;  in  1765 
only  21  families  remained,  the  decrease  in 
population  being  doubtless  due  to  small- 

Cox.  Only  one  of  the  tribe  was  known  to 
e  living  (at  Seiiecu,  ^lexico)  in  1597. 
The  mission  of  Casas  Grandes  was  es- 
tablished among  the  southern  branch  of 
the  tribe  alK>ut  16t)4.  At  thi.s  time  and 
for  many  years  later  they  confederated 
with  the  Apache  and  Jocoiue  in  their 
depredations  against  tiie  Piman  tribes  to 
their  westward,  particularly  the  Opata. 
The  extermination  of  the.Sutna  was  prob- 
ably due  to  Apache  hostility.  Accord- 
ing to  Orozio  y  Berra  (j).  '.i-T )  they  spoke 
the  Piro  dialect,  but  there  fceems  to  be 


no  warrant  for  this  classification,  and 
their  linguistic  athnities  are  not  known. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m, 
86-91,  1890.  (f.  w.  II.) 

Bumar— Doc.  of  18th  cent. quoted  by  Bandoliir  in 
.\rch.  Ihst.  Papers,  iv,  oJ5.  1S".'3  t,ini>primi. 
Sumas. — Beliaviilos.  Memorial.  7,  l&M.  Sumes. — 
Linsclioten.  Descr.  de  r.\iuer..  map  1.  ir>3H. 
Sunat.— Kibas^lo-^.^)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  .\n.'h. 
Inst.  Papers,  in.  sy.  I>y6.  Yumas.— .\rli-t:ui 
( 16(kMv>)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid..  inuspriiUi. 
Zumanas. — (.iareia  de  San  Kraneisoo  ( lo"i9)  <iuoted 
by  Bandelii-r.  ibid..  >7  Mlistinct  I'rom  .Iim!an"M. 
Zumas. — Veiaiuurt  t  liW«)  in  Teatro  .^I(.•.x..  in.  3i.i». 
l."71:  IMh  cent.  doe.  iiuoted  by  Bandt-litT  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Taper.*.  HI.  Sn  1*^0. 

Sumass.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  the  lake 
and  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
are  tributary  to  lower  Frazer  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  Until  1894  three  divisions  or  vil- 
lages called  by  this  name,  and  numbered 
1,  2,  and  .">,  appeared  in  the  reports  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  having  populations,  respectively, 
of  30,  57,  and  53  in  1S93.  Their  total 
number  in  1909  was  given  as  50. 
Semaf. — Boas,  MS.,  B.  .\..  E.,  18^7.  Smess. — .NIayne. 
Brit.  Col.,  295.  lSu2.  Sumas.— Can.  Ind.  .\il..  SCiO, 
1S93.  Sumass.— Ibid..  ItW.  1901.  Su-mat-se.— f  itz- 
hugh  in  U.  S.  Ind.  .\tT.  Ki-p.  1.S.57,  3JS,  18-5"!. 

Sumaun.  Ciiven  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  N.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  iSrSO. 
Sum-maun.— Taylor  in  Cai.  Farmer,  Mar.  23.  IsoiJ. 

Sumdum.  A  small  Tlingit  tril>e  occu- 
pying a  village  of  the  same  name  at  Port 
Houghton,  Alaska.  The  population  was 
150  in  1868,  but  is  now  only  about  50. 
Sitkoedi  is  a  social  division.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
Samdan.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  Ivv59. 
S'.aoda'n.— Suanton,  lield  notes,  B.  A.  £..  IKM. 
Soundun.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  32. 1S>4. 
Sumdum.— Porter  in  lltli  Census,  .\laska,  3,  1NJ3. 
Sundowns. — tcutl   in   Ind.   Alf.  Itep.,  314,  IbtiS. 

Sumpitan.     See  Bloufjnn. 

Sunananahogwa  (  Sn-nn-nr/ na-ho'-gna). 
A  Paviotso  tribe  formerly  on  Reese r.,  cen- 
tral Nevada. — Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1881. 

Sanchaque.  A  former  village,  i>resum- 
ably  Costanoan,  connecte^i  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sun  dance.  The  Sim  dance  was  a  cere- 
mony confine<I  to  the  Plains  tribes.  It 
waa  performed  by  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Siksika,  and  Cree  of  Algou'iuian 
stock;  the  Dakota,  Assiniboin,  .Maii'iai!. 
Crows,  Ponca, and  Oniahaof  Siouaii?-t<xk; 
the  Pawnee  of  Cadd<..an  stock;  the  Kiowa: 
and  the  Shoshoni  and  Ute  of  Shoshonean 
stock.  In  its  ceremonial  forms  tin-  Sun 
dance  of  all  these  tribes  seems  relate'!, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  summer 
solstice  ceremony,  though  in  many  trilx-s 
this  element  is  largely  or  entirely  ob- 
scured. The  fundamental  object  of  the 
ceremony  seems  to  have  been  th<.-  over- 
coming of  certain  cosmic  elements. 

In  all  of  the  tribes  the  ritual  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  drama;  the  former  nevei; 
predominates,  as  it  does  in  the  '■tar  cult  of 
the    Pawnee     ceremonies.     Tho    ritua'. 
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when  present,  is  chanted,  ami  consists  of 
groups  of  songs,  jronerally  eight  in  nam-' 
ber.  As  a  rule  these  songs  are  sung  on 
the  night  of  the  entrance  Into  the  lodge 
of  the  Sun  dance. 

The  time  of  the  ceremony  is  summer, 
varying  from  early  to  late  in  the  se:i.-on, 
ancf  it  may  even  be  held  in  the  autumn. 
Among  some  tribes,  as  the  Siouan,  the 
ceremony  is  annual,  and  is  in  charne  of  a 
self-perpetuating  priesthoo<l,  apparently 
under  the  control  oi  the  war  chief.  In 
other  tribes,  especially  those  of  Algon- 
quian  stock,  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony is  dependent  on  a  vow  or  a  pledge 
made  by  an  individual  who  hoi)es  by 
such  performance  to  ward  off  sickness 
from  himself  or  froui  some  member  of 
his  family,  although  other  reasons  for 
making  the  vow  exist,  the  most  common 
of  these  being  to  avert  lightning. 

The  participants  in  the  ceremony 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  besides  the 
priesthood,  are  selected  and  compelled 
to  perform  by  the  priests.  In  other 
tribes,  as  for  example  the  Arapaho.  the 
participant.^,  other  than  the  priests  (who 
are  those  tliat  have  vowetl  the  ceremony 
in  former  years),  are  those  who  have 
made  minor  vows,  and  wliose  participa- 
tion is  hence  voluntarv.  Among  such 
tribes  the  chief  priest  is  chosen  by  the 
friends  of  the  votary  of  the  ceremony. 

The  duration  of  the  ceremony  varies 
among  the  different  tribes,  S  days  l>eing 
the  most  common  period.  The  period 
is  largely  dependent,  however,  on  the 
number  of  fasting  and  dancing  days,  the 
preliminary  days  bein-.;  .3  or  4  in  number, 
and  the  dancing  days  from  1  to  4,  though 
formerly,  it  would  seem,  4  was  the  com- 
mon number. 

Among  all  tribes  there  is  a  division  of 
the  ceremony  into  secret  rites  and  a  public 
performance.  The  secret  rites,  occupying 
from  1  day  to  4  days,  are  held  in  a  tipi  of 
preparation,  which  occupies  a  position 
alone  in  the  camp  circle.  In  at  least  one 
tribe  there  are  four  such  tipis  of  prepara- 
tion, each  in  charge  of  a  leader.  By  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  secret  tipi  or 
tipis  the  camp  circle  has  been  fiTuioi  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  with  the  open- 
ing to  the  E. ;  here  is  campe<l  the  en- 
tire tribe,  the  arrariirement  of  the  family 
tipis  being  accordini:  to  a  fixed  system. 
Within  the  secret  ti[ii  the  prie>-ts  con^'re- 
gate  each  day  and  .spend  their  time  in  the 
performance  of  certain  rites,  consist  in;;  of 
smoking,  feasting,  prayin^r,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  objects  tiuit  are  to  be  used 
upon  the  altar  or  worn  during  the  public 
performance.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
secret  rites  a  great  \>:xl<:e  is  built  in  the 
center  of  the  camp  circle,  the  seUction  of 
the  site  being  the  ollice  of  a  s[.ecial  in- 
dividual  and  attended  with   rites.     The 


gathering  of  suitable  timber  for  the  l<xige 
and  its  erection  are  usually  done  by  one 
or  more  warrior  organizations.  '  The 
selection  of  the  center  pole  is  accouijanied 
with  special  rites  ami  usually  i.s  in  char^'e 
of  the  most  noted  warrior  or  warriors  of 
the  tribe.  The  lodge  varies  from  a  roof- 
less inclosure  with  a  tall  center  pole,  as 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  to  a  partially 
covered  structure,  ciMi.-isting  of  an  uiiter 
row  of  forki'd  uprights  connected  by  <-ross- 
bars,  from  which  ratter  poles  extfn<l  to 
the  fork  of  the  center  pole.  The  lodge  is 
from  60  to  100  ft.  in  diamettTj  and  is 
always  provided  with  an  openiu'r  towanl 
theK.  Chi  the  completion  of  the  lotlge, 
generally  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  priests 
formally  abandon  the  secret  tipi  of  inei>- 
aration,  and  reside  until  the  termination 
of  the  ceremony  in  the  Sun-dance  lodge 
proper.  On  this  night  the  lodge  is  form- 
ally dedicated,  often  w  ith  elal)urate  rites; 
the  warrior  societies  parade,  and  the 
chiefs  signalize  the  bravery  of  ct^rtaiu 
young  men  of  the  tribe  by  specially  des- 
ignating them  by  name.  On  the  morniuij 
following  the  erection  of  the  lodge  the  altar 
is  set  up  near  its  western  si<le.  The  altar 
varies  from  the  simple  buffalo  skull  anil 
pipe  on  a  cleared  circle  of  earth,  as  among 
the  Ponca,  to  an  elaborate  arrangenit-nt  of 
a  buffalo  skull,  an  excavation  with  a  dry 
sand-painting,  upright  sticks  with  rain- 
bow symbols,  and  various  bushts  and 
young  trees,  as  among  the  Cheyenne.  On 
thecomplt-tion  of  the  altar  the  priests  dec- 
orate the  bodies,  naked  except  for  a  loin 
cloth,  of  those  wiio  are  to  dance;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  priests,  liave  taken  neither 
food  nor  drink  since  the  preceuiti;:  nlLrht. 
After  the  dancers  iiave  bt-eii  painted, 
and  decked  with  sa^re  or  willow  wreathrf 
about  the  head,  neck,  waist,  wrists, 
and  ankles,  the  dancers,  forming  in  line, 
dance  toward  the  center  pole,  repre-ent- 
ing  the  sun,  blowing  whistles  ma<le  of  th'' 
wing-bones  of  eagles  to  accompany  ."»un- 
dance  songs,  which  are  sung  by  musicians 
seated  about  a  large  drum  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  entrance.  After  an  inttrrval. 
which  may  be  a  rlay,  the  paint  is  remove<l 
and  renewed,  and  the  ceremony  is  re- 
sumed, and  to  the  end  the  dancers  thus 
alternately  dance  and  rest.  At  the  close 
of  the  fH.-rformance  the  ilancers  in  some 
tribes  take  an  emetic,  drink  medicine- 
water,  break  their  fast,  and  then  enter 
the  sweat-lodire.  In  all  tribes,  si)  far  a.s 
known,  the  lodge  with  its  acc'impanyiuir 
altar  18  alnindoncd  to  the  elements,  for  it 
is  considered  sacred  and  may  not  l^e  di.s- 
turl^ed.  Among  .several  talxjos  of  the 
ceremony,  one  most  fre<|uent  and  aimo.st 
universal  is  that  fi>rbidding  the  prer-ence 
of  menstruating  women. 

In   the  majority  of  tribes  one  of  the 
most  common  rites  of  the  public  i«erfor- 
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manoe  ia  that  of  voluntary  sel Maceration 
or  torture.  The  two  most  common  forms  • 
of  torture  were  ( 1 )  to  attach  the  free  end 
of  a  reata  that  had  been  fastened  to  the 
center  fork  of  the  lodge,  to  a  skewer  in- 
serted in  the  loose  skin  of  the  breast,  and 
(2)  to  drag  around  inside  the  camp  circle 
one  or  more  buffaU>-sknll3  by  a  reata  the 
other  enil  of  which  was  attached  to  a 
skewer  inserted  in  the  back.  In  some 
tribea  a  sn)all  piece  of  tlesh  was  cut  from 
thearm  or  shoulder  of  tliedanccrand  was 
offered  with  tobacco  seeds  at  the  foot  of 
the  center  ix)le.  The  amount  of  torture 
performed  seems  to  have  been  greatest 
among  the  Cheyenne  and  3Iandan.  Tor- 
ture in  any  form  was  not  tolerated  by  the 
Kiowa;  indeed,  the  appearance  of  blood 
at  any  stage  of  the  ceremony  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  an  ill  omen,  and  it  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  caused  the  cere- 
mony to  cease. 

A  form  of  sacrifice  other  than  torture, 
consisting  in  the  offerini;  of  the  cast-off 
clothing  of  children  or  adults  to  the  lodge 
on  the  last  day,  Avas  practised  by  several 
tribes,  especially  those  of  Algonquian 
stock. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Sun  dance  abounds 
in  symbolism,  no  rite  being  performed 
except  in  a  prescribed  manner.  There 
seems  to  have  been  universal  veneration 
of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  sun,  or 
a  god  spoken  of  as  the  "great  mystery," 
"great  medicine,"  or  "man  above,"  was 
even  more  prominent,  being  symbolized 
by  the  center  pole.  The  salient  features 
of  the  symbolism  may  be  epitomize<l  as 
follows:  The  tipi  of  secret  preparation 
corresponds  to  the  sacred  mountain  to 
which  the  ori<:inator  of  the  ceremony  re- 
paired when  in  distress  and  there  learned 
the  mysteries  of  the  ceremony.  The  rites 
of  the  secret  tipi  represent  the  acts  per- 
formed originally  in  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  hence  are  a  kin<l  of  rehearsal.  The 
secret  tipi  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "rab- 
bit" or  "lone"  tipi  or  the  "morning 
star."  The  camp  circle  symbolizes  the 
constellation  Corona  ISorealis,  which  is 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  Plains  tril>e3 
as  the  camp  circle  of  the  gods  above. 
Again,  the  camp  circle  may  be  regarded  as 
symbolizing  the  horizon,  standing  for  the 
universe.  The  lodge  itself  represents  this 
earth,  as  the  home  of  man.  The  altar  • 
symlx^Hzes  the  e-sence  of  life  or  spring 
of  fertilization.  In  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  the  nest  of  the  thunderljird. 
Into  the  ne>t  a  digirine  .stick  was  usually 
thrust,  syml>:>!ic  of  that  used  by  the  wo- 
man who  in  the  well-known  tale  climbed 
to  the  sky  in  pursuit  of  a  porcupine  and 
later  pave  birth  to  the  Sun  Boy.  While 
the  center  pole  itself,  with  its  bands  of 
red  and  black  paint,  is  symbolic  of  earth 
and    heaven,  and    typifies  the   supreme 


meilicine  or  mystery,  it  may  be  regardeil 
as  symbolizing  also,  especially  at  the 
time  of  its  a\pture,  the  common  enemy 
of  the  tribe.  The  Cheyenne  declare,  in- 
deed, that  from  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  formerly  suspended  alive  an  en- 
emy captured  in  war.  The  dancer?  col- 
lectively overcome  an  enemy,  generally 
the  sun,  and  by  their  meilicine  comi>el 
the  thunderbird  to  release  rain.  The 
wreaths  worn  by  dancers  are  symbols  of 
thesun,  and  thefourold  men  in  thedance 
represent  the  guds  of  the  four  world-'iuar- 
ters,  while  the  paints  applied  to  the  body, 
usually  four  in  number,  are  progressive 
in  their  virtue,  generally  culminating  in 
a  black  paint,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
defying  the  rain  to  wash  it  off.  The 
painted  designs  are«symbol3  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  mornin<r  star,  and  the  gods 
of  the  four  world-quarters.  Thewhistlini; 
symbolizes  the  breath,  or  life,  of  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cry  of  the  thunder- 
bird.  Vomiting  and  sweating  are  em- 
ployed as  puritication  rites.  The  fasting 
and  the  self-inflicted  torture  are  penance, 
done  to  obtain  special  favor  of  the  gods,, 
and  represent  the  fast  of  the  originator  of 
the  ceremony. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Sun  dance  it  is  related 
that  once  in  a  period  of  famine  an  indi- 
vidual wandered  forth  with  a  female  com- 
panion in  behalf  of  his  trii^,  encountered 
a  deity,  fasted,  learned  the  ceremony,  re- 
turned to  the  tribe,  caused  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed,  and  thus  brought  relief 
from  famine  through  the  appearance  of 
the  buffalo.  The  ceremony  accordingly 
may  Ije  resarded  as  one  of  rebirth  or  re- 
animation.  In  the  tribes  which  have 
this  ritual  the  one  wlio  has  made  the  vow 
at  a  stated  period  of  the  ceremony  offers 
his  wife  to  the  chief  priest,  thus  exempli- 
fying the  act  of  the  originator  of  the  cert- 
mony,  who  offered  his  companion  to  the 
one  from  whom  he  obtained  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  Sun  dance,  being  strongly  opposed 
by  the  missionaries  because  it  was  utterly 
misunderstood,  and  finding  no  favor  in 
official  circles,  has  been  for  many  years 
an  object  of  persecution,  and  in  conse- 
quence is  extinct  among  the  Dakota,  the 
Crows,  and  the  Mandan,  of  the  Siouan 
stock,  and  among  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Kiowa.  It  is  still  i)erformed  by  the  Crei-, 
Siksika,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Assiniboin, 
Ponca,  Shoshoni,  and  L'te.  Its  di>a{>- 
pearance  among  certain  of  these  tribes, 
such  as  the  Ponca,  is  near  at  hand,  for  it 
has  lo^t  i»art  of  its  rites  and  has  come  to  \je 
lan/ely  a  sj)e«.tacle  f'^r  gain  rather  than  a 
great  religious  ceremony. 

The  Sun  dance  was  not  only  the  great- 
est ceremony  oi  the  Plains  tribes,  but  wa.s 
a  condition  of  their  existence.  More  than 
any  other  ceremony  or  occasion,  it  fur- 
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nished  the  tribe  the  opportunity  for  the 
expression  ot  emotion  in  rhythm,  and  ■ 
was  the  ocaision  of  the  trilx^  l>ecoiiiiner 
more  closely  united.  It  gave  opportunity 
for  the  makiucr  and  renewiui:  of  common 
interef*ts,  the  inauiruratiun  of  tribal  poli- 
cies, and  the  retiewinir  of  tlie  rank  ot  the 
chiefs;  for  the  exhibition,  by  means  of 
mourning  feasts,  of  grief  over  the  loss  of 
members  of  families;  for  the  lultiimentof 
social  obligations  by  means  ot  feasts:  and, 
finally,  for  the  exercise  and  gratification 
of  the  emotions  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
young  in  the  various  social  dances  which 
always  formed  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  ceremony.  \Vith  the  disappearance 
of  tribal  organization  and  tribal  interests, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  doom  of 
the  Sun  dance.  See  Curenionii,  Dunce, 
Mytholo{ji/,  Rdnjion.  (g.  a.  d.  ) 

Sunday,  John.     See  Sliahirundah. 

Sungkitsaa.  The  Turfjuoise  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Jemez.  N.  Mex.  A  corre.spond- 
ing  clan  existed  also  at  the  former  related 
pueblo  of  Pecos. 

Su°kitsaa.— Hodpe  in  Xxa.  .\nthr..  i.x.  V>2,  1S% 
(Jemez  form).  Su"ti+. — Ibid.  (Pecos  form;  .^  = 
a»A=' people'). 

Sunik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Agat- 
tu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group 
of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Sank  Sqaaw.     See  Magnus. 

Sunsunnestunne  ('people  at  the  small 
beach').     A  band  of  the  Mishikhwutme- 
tunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Greg. 
Sun'-sun-nSg'  }unn«'. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  .Vm.  Folk- 
lore, III,  232,  1890. 

Santaho.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purisima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sunteacootacoot(.S't'7i-?e'<-coo/-a-coo<).  An 
unidentified  body  of  Salishan  Indians 
said  by  Ross  (Fur  Hunters,  i,  145,  1S55) 
to  have  lived  between  Thompson  and 
Fra.ser  rs.,  Brit.  Col. 

Suntz.  A  S<|uawmi«h  villaire  comnm- 
nitv  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Kep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Sanum.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1S60. 

Sun-num. — Ta.vloriii  Ciil.  Furmi-r,  Mar.  23.  lSi";<J. 

Sunusi  [Sa'-na-yl).  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  Sacramento  r.,  near  Jacinto, 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (h.  b.  n. ) 

Sunvalluk.  A  small  Kaviacmitit  Fskimo 
village  on  the  coast  opi»osite  Sledu'e  id., 
Alaska.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  Wl,  ISy:}. 

Saolanocha.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  oil  Flint  r.  (?),  formt-rly  part  of  the 
Creek  confiMleracy.  In  177;^  the  inhab- 
itants are  sai<l  io  have  spoken  the  Creek 
and  "Stincard  languages." — Bartram, 
Trav.,  4G2.  1791. 

Sapaen.     See  Snpann. 

Supasip.  Given  as  a  Karok  villairn  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  iiihal.ilcd  in  IS*;*). 
6oo-pa»-ip.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  .^lar.  23,  l■^00. 


Supawn.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet, 
of  Americanisms.  6SU  1877)  "a  name  in 
common  use  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  other  northern  states  for  boiled  In- 
dian meal."  The  word  is  applied  to 
hasty  pudding,  mush,  corn-meal  in-iiUil 
and  eaten  with  milk, etc.  .S'7)fnr»,s[>elled 
also  sepawn,  sepon,  supaen,  suppaen, 
suppawn,  etc.,  by  earlier  writers,  is 
derived  from  sapnun  in  the  Ma.-i^sachuset 
dialect  of  .\l<:on(^uian,  sicnifyiuir  'soft- 
ened by  water.'  The  word  samp  is  from 
the  same  radical.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Snphko.  An  unidentified  town  for- 
merly near  the  mouth  of  Tallapoosa  r., 
Ala.,  above  Atasi. — Robin,  Vov.,  ii,  map, 
1807. 

Suppaen,  Suppawn.     See  Supairn. 

Suquamish.  A  Salish  division  on  the 
w.  sideof  Pugetsd.,\Vash.  .\cc0rdin2  to 
Paige  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  329.  1857)  they 
claimed  the  land  from  Appletree  cove  iii 
the.v.  totiigharborin  thes.  Seattle,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  city,  was  chief  of 
this  tribe  and  the  Dwamish  in  1853.  Pop. 
441  in  1857,  180  in  1909. 

Lugua-mish.— Stevens  in  Ind.  .\ff.  Rep..  -I-tS.  1954 
(frequently  used  for  Suquamish  1.  Port  Madi- 
son.—Ind.  AtT.  Kep..  ISO.  iy<j7.  Port  Orchard.— 
Farnliam.  Travels,  112.  IS^;?.  Seattle.— Pane  tlSTOi 
in  H.  K.  E.K.  Uoc.  37.  3Jth  Coiifr..  3d  ses.s..  vj.  ]^^7. 
Soquamish. — Schoolcrait,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  700.  1S.55. 
Squamith. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12,  1S63. 
Squawmish. — Farnham,  Travels.  111.  18J3.  Suk- 
wames. — Hale.  Etiiiiol.  and  I'hilol.. 221. 18-16.  Siik- 
■wamish. — Gibbs  in  Com.  X.  A.  Ethnol..  i.  179,1877. 
Suquahmish.— Stevens  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  37.  34lh 
Cons.,  ad  sess..  46,  1857.  Suquamish.— Wilkes.  U. 
S.  E.ipl.  Exped..  IV,  410,  l;v4.5.  Swo-Kwabish.— 
Mallet  in  Ind.  .\ff.  Rep.,  198,  1877  (given  as  sub- 
ordinate to  Dwamish). 

Surghustesthitun  ( '  where  the  black  bear 
lay  down').  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Greg. 

Su-rxus' te-st'hi'-tun. — Dor.sey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234,  l^yO. 

Suricuama.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
.Tuan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Suscol.  A  village  of  an  uncertain  tribe, 
but  probably  Moqueluinnan,  on  what 
was  known  in  1860  as  the  Suscol  ranch, 
E.  of  Xapa,  Napa  co..  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860. 

Su8-haidagai  (Sus  xa'-idAga-i, '  lake  peo- 
ple'). A  subdivision  of  the  Kona-ke<:a- 
wai,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle  clan. 
They  owned  the  town  of  Hlgae<lliii  and 
received  their  name  from  a  lake  wliich 
lies  inland  from  Sketlans  l)av,  Brit.  Col. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haitla,  273,"  1905. 

Sushitna.  .\  Knaiakliotana  settlement 
on  Sdsitna  r.,  Cookinlet,  Ala-ka,  consi.-t- 
ing  of  2  vilhi'jes,  one  containing  44,  the 
other  46  [>ersi)ns  in  18S0;  142  peo[ile  and 
27  houses  in  ]8!.)0. 

Sushetno.  — P<-trolT  iu  lOtli  Census.  Alaska,  29.  ^•^'^^. 
Susitna— linker,  (Jeoi,'.  Diet,  .\liiska.  C08,  l'.**;. 

Sashltakhotthatunne  ( '  pe<jj)le  ba<k  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  stream  ').     \  bainl 
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of  the  Mishikhwutnietnnne  formerly  re- 
siding near  the  head  of  Coquille  r..  Oreg. 
Sucl-U'-qo-t'^a'  junni'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in.  282. 1>W. 

Sask.  More  correctly  Sisk,  the  Haida 
name  for  Frederick  id.,  off  the  n.  w.  coa.«t 
of  Graham  id. ,  Queen  Charlotte  ids. .  Brit. 
Co!.  Dawson  ( Q.Charlotte  Id.*.,  1 7 1 .  ISSO) 
wrongly  supposed  it  to  be  the  name  of  a 
town  as  well,  his  informants  probably 
referring  to  Te,  which  once  stood  on  rhe 
mainland  opposite.  (.ur.<.) 

Suski.  The  Covote  clan  of  Zuni  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Suski-kwe.— Cushinp  in  13th  Rep.  B.  X.  F...  368. 
1S96  (Aice='pei>ple' ) 

Snsksoyiks  ( '  band  with  hairy  mouths' ). 
A  band  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika, 
probably  extinct. 

Su»-kso'-yiks.— Hiivden,  Ethiiog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val..  264.  1^62. 

Susolas.  A  tribe  seen  by  Calx'/.a  de 
Vaca  (Smith's  trans.,  72,  84.  ISol  )  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Texas  in  Io27-o4.  that 
lived  opposite  the  Atayos  (Toho?).  with 
whom  they  were  at  war.  During  tlie  sea- 
son of  gathering  prickly-pears  they  were 
associated  with  othertribesuf  the  vicinity 
which  spoke  different  tongues.  So  far 
as  known  the  trilie  is  extinct, 
lusolas.— Cftbeoa  de  Vaca.  op.  cit..  72.  Susolas.— 
Ibid.,  121.  Susoles. — Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex., 
S2,  1S69. 

Susquehanna.  A  town'  and  a  tribe  of 
the  Iroquoian  stock,  situated  in  I'iOS  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  r. 
and  its  afHuents.  The  original  form  of 
the  name  used  by  Capt.  John  ."^mith  was 
Si-xsquesah'ainocks  in  his  text  and  Sasque- 
sahanounh  on  his  map.  He  rirst  lieard 
the  name  from  Tockwock,  Nanticoke,  or 
Powhatan  speakers  of  tlie  .Al^onnuian 
tongue,  while  exploring  the  waters  of 
upper  Chesajieake  bay  and  its  afHuents.  as 
the  designation  of  a  mighty  people  who 
dwelt  on  the  Su>i juehanna  two  days  jour- 
ney "higher  than  our  barire  could  pass 
for  rocks."  Of  this  people  Smith  wrote: 
"Such  great  and  weil-prof>ortioned  men 
are  seldom  .^een,  for  they  seemed  iikesiants 
to  the  P^iiglisli,  yea  to  their  neisrhbors;" 
also  that  they  were  .'•ciircely  known  to 
Powhatan,  could  muster  nearly  6ti0  able 
men,  and  liveil  in  pali.saded  towns  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  ".Massawo- 
meckes,  their  mortal  enemies."  .Meetimr 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  60  of  tiieir  war- 
riors, five  of  their  chiefs  cli<l  not  hesitate 
to  board  hi.s  barge.  .\lthouL'h  in  hi«text 
Smith  does  not  mention  the  names  of 
any  Susquehanna  towns,  he  nevertheless 
places  on  his  map  6  towns  with  '"king's 
houses"  under  the  general  rubric  "Sas- 
quosahanouiih."  The  six  are  Sa-quesa- 
hanough,  (^ua<lroque,  Attao<k,  Te>inigh, 
Utchowig,  and  Cepowiir.  It  is  ditiicult  to 
locate  these  towns  correctly  on  a  modern 
niap;  the  foretroiuir  names  are  evidently 
highly  conventionalized  forms  of  the  origi- 


nal native  terms.  Unfortunately  Smith 
furnishes  but  little  information  regarding 
these  people  beyond  a  description  of  their 
bearing,  size,  and  implements,  and  a  gen- 
eral statement  as  to  their  habitat  and  their 
enemies,  the  most  formidable  ot  the  lat- 
ter being  the  famous  "Massawomeckes." 

.\lsop  ( 16t)(i)  says  that  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Maryland  regarded  the  Sus- 
quehanocksas  "the  most  noble  and  heroic 
nation  of  Indians  that  dwell  upon  the 
confines  of  .\merica,"  and  that  the  other 
Indians  "by  a  suljmissive  and  tributary 
acknowledgment"  held  them  in  like  es- 
teem, for  lie  adds  that  being  for  the  most 
part  great  warriors,  they  "seldom  sleep 
one  summer  in  the  (juiet  arms  of  a  peace- 
ful rest,  but  keep  (by  their  present  power, 
aa  well  as  by  their  former  conquest)  the 
several  nati<jns  of  Indians  round  alx)ut 
them,  in  a  forceable  obedience  and  sub- 
jection." He  declare?  also  that  men, 
women,  and  children  in  both  summer 
and  winter  went  practically  naked;  that 
they  painted  their  faces  in  red,  green, 
white,  and  black  stripes;  that  their  skins 
were  naturally  light  in  color,  but  were 
chaneed  to  a  dark  cinnamon  hue  'by  the 
several  tlyeings of  roots  and  barks";  that 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  black,  long, 
and  coarse,  but  that  the  hair  growing  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  was  removed  by 
pulling  it  out  hair  by  hair;  that  some 
tattooed  their  bodies,  breasts,  and  arms 
with  outlines  of  beasts  and  other  objects. 

Hitherto  no  information  concerning  a 
clan  system  among  the  .^usquehanna  has 
been  available  in  ethnologic  literature: 
but  in  the  Proceedinirs  of  the  Council  of 
Maryland  for  It):)t>-1H67  ^pp.  421,  .^-^0) 
the  names  of  the  "6assq.=ahannongh " 
chiefs  and  deletrates.  and  also  those  of 
the  several  dans  to  which  they  belonged, 
appear  in  the  minutes  ot  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Spes  Utia,  May  16,  iwl,  in 
behali  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  of  .Mary- 
land and  of  the  Su.squehanna  Indians, 
and  at  a  conference  held  at  St  Johns, 
June  2'.»,  l»i''6.  The  names  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna delegates  to  the  former  were: 
"Dahada'.'hesa  of  the  great  Torripine 
family,  Sarangararo  of  the  Wolf  family, 
Waskanecqua  of  the  Ohonseoijuena  na- 
tion, Ka'_'oretra<ro  of  the  I'nqmhiett  na- 
tion, Saraqundett  of  the  Kaiqiiarie'^ahaira 
nation,  I'u  hanhierelera  of  the  l,'s(|uqu- 
hai^a  nation,  and  Waddon  haeo  of  the 
Sconondiha^o  nation;  but  aniontr  the 
signatures  appears  the  name  .\ndni 
Sonque  without  that  of  his  clan  or  na- 
tion. It  w  .as  at  this  treaty  that  the  .Man,'- 
iand  authorities  aer?e<l  to  send  50  soldiers 
to  aid  the  Sus'|uehaima  airninst  the 
Seneca  (here  called  Cynaco,  Nayssone, 
or  Naijs-onei.  in  consequence  of  which 
Ca[»t.  Odber  was  ordere<l  to  cause  some 
"spurs  and  llankes"   to  be  laid  out  for 
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the  defense  of  the  Susquehanna  fort  an<l 
inmates,  "whom  you  are  n{K>n  all  occa- 
sions to  assist  a?ain?t  the  as^siuilts  of  their 
enemie-s."  At  the  oonferenee  of  June  '29, 
1666,  atSt  John<,  Wa^tiiliamia  Hariguera 
of  the  Terrapin  or  Turtle  clan,  aiui 
Gosweiniiiiecrakqua  of  the  Fox  clan,  war 
chiefs  of  the  Susquehanna,  brought 
Wanahedana  to  justice,  '*Iest  the  crime 
of  one  l)e  imputed  to  the  whole  tribe," 
and  a-?ked  assistance  from  the  governor 
"at  this  time,"  for  they  had  lost  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  ran'jring  about 
the  head  of  Patapsco  and  other  rivers  to 
secure  the  Knglish  i)lantations  from  the 
Seneca,  who,  they  declared,  were  re- 
solved to  storm  the  Susquehanna  fort  in 
the  following  August  and  then  fall  upon 
the  Knglish;  and  they  also  a-^reed  to  de- 
liver the  "King  of  Potoniack  his  two 
sonns"  to  Major  Goldsmyth.  At  the 
former  treaty  it  was  stipulated  also  that 
6  Susquehanna  warriors  should  act  as 
dispatch  bearers. 

On  July  2S,  1663,  the  Maryland 
authorities  gave  to  Civility  and  the  rest 
of  the  Susquehanna  Indians  2  barrels  of 
powder,  '200  pounds  of  lead,  and  their 
own  choice  of  one  of  two  small  cannon. 
At  this  conference  Wastahandow  of  the 
Turtle  clan  declared  that  it  was  not  "the 
Sasquesahanoughs  "  but  the  Seneca  who 
began  the  war,  for  the  Seneca  had  killed 
the  Susquehanna  ambassadors  and  had 
robbed  them  of  70  belts  of  wampum;  and 
he  declared  that  their  enemies  (such  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  as  were  engasel  in 
making  war  on  them)  mustered  about 
1,460  warriors,  while  the  Sus<|uehanna 
had  about  700  fighting  men. 

In  the  writings  of  Swedish  and  Dutch 
authors  many  references  are  f>iund  to  a 
people  called  therein  Minquas.  Minquosy, 
or  Machoeretini  (in  De  Laet),  Mengwe, 
or  Mingo,  names  which  were  evidently 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  Algonouiaiis  of 
the  lower  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  earliest  application  of 
the  names  Susquehanna  and  Minqua  they 
denoted  a  tribe  or  group  of  allied  tribes 
which  from  1608  to  16.3.-5  waged  relentless 
war  against  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  and 
about  the  lower  portion  of  I'otomac  r. 
and  Delaware  r.  and  hay.  De  Vries 
says  that  on  Feb.  11,  16.W,  when  he  and 
a  small  crew  were  in  the  I)eia\vare  r.  op- 
posite Ft  Xa.=sau,  .^0  Indians  came  over 
the  river  from  the  fort  and  spoke  to  him 
and  his  men.  He  states  that  these  were 
Minquas  dwelling  anKmg  "the  Kn'_dish 
of  Virginia,"  and  that,  nuiiil)erii)'.r  'iiX' 
warriors,  they  had  come  on  a  warlike 
expedition,  but  that  they  were  friendly 
with  him  and  his  men;  that  while  in 
that  immediate  vicinity  two  riays  later, 
three  Indians  of  the  ArniewaiiH-n  eanie 
to  him  and  refx-irted  that  they  were  fugi- 


tives from  the  Minquas,  who  had  killed 
some  of  their  people,  plundered  them  of 
their  corn,  and  burned  their  hou.ees,  and 
that  these  Min<|ua«  had  killed  90  men  <•( 
the  Sankiekens  (Sankhikanst;  also  that 
the  MiiKjuas  had  returned  to  their  own 
country.  Hut  subsequent  to  this  juniod 
these  two  names,  Sus.iuehanna  and  Min- 
qua, especially  the  latter,  had  ac(|iiired  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  ^i'_Mliti- 
cation.  Van  der  Donck,  writin_'  prior  to 
l6o."^,  says,  "With  the  Minquas  we  in- 
clude the  Senecas,  the  Maquas,  and  other 
inland  tribes." 

On  July  -24,  1608,  Capt.  John  Smith 
began  hi.s  exploration  of  Susquehanna 
r.,  completing  the  work  on  Sept.  8  <>f 
the  same  year.  As  already  stated,  in 
his  text  he  calls  the  Indians  he  found 
inhabiting  the  river,  Sasi|uesahannoeks, 
but  on  his  map  he  recordeil  the  name 
Sasquesahanoughs,  and  the  name  of 
their  town  Sasquesahanough.  The  exact 
situation  of  this  town  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  a  satisfactory  approxima- 
tion may  be  made.  Smith  said  that  it 
was  "two  days'  journey  higher  than 
our  barge  could  pass  for  rocks."  The 
rocks  are  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and 
40  or  50  m.  above  this  point  may  be 
tentatively  taken  as  the  approximate 
situation  of  the  town.  Smith  locates 
it  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a 
short  distance  alx)ve  the  confluence  of  a 
feeder  from  the  w.  side.  It  is  matter  of 
record  that  a  "Sasqnehanocks  new-town" 
existed  about  1648  where  "some  falls 
below  hinder  navisation,"  and  that  in 
1670  Augustine  Herrman  located  Canooee, 
"the  present  Sa-sqiiahana  Indian  fort," 
on  the  w.  bank  just  al)ove  the  "greatest 
fall"  (the  present  Conewago  falls);  and 
they  also  had  a  palisaded  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Octoraro.  proliably  as  early 
as  1662,  so  that  the  Susquehanna  oi  160s 
may  probat>ly  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Conewacro  falls.  In  Smith's  text 
a  remarkable  silence  is  maintained  as  to 
the  names  of  any  other  towns  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, but  on  his  map  he  filaces 
five  other  towns  with  king's  houses: 
Attaock,  Quadroque,  Tesinigh,  I'tcho- 
wis,  and  Cepowier,  and  with  the  sin<:le 
exception  of  Cepowig,  which  is  located  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  main  stream  of  Willow- 
bye's  r..  all  these  towns  are  located  on 
the  Susquehanna  or  on  some  of  its  attlu- 
ents.  Since  no  Indians  were  foun<l  alone 
the  upper  portion  of  the  w.  shore  of  the 
bay,  there  can  be  littledoubt  thatCe[>owiL' 
was  a  Susquehanna  town,  for  an  early 
writer  in  a  general  recapitulation  of 
names  and  situations  of  tri!)es  .says  that 
"the  Sasquesahanoes  are  on  the  Bolus 
river."  The  "I'.olus  r."  of  Smith  !-■  the 
pre.cent  Patapsco.  which  (lows  into  ("liesa- 
peake  bay    at    Baltimore.     This   would 
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«tH^m  toiiulicatethatCopowi.j.  locateil  by 
Siuitli  Qii  Willowbye's  r.,  which  is  ap- 
narentlv  oiilv  a  continuation  of  what  i^^ . 
to-aav  Bujh  r.  i  unlet-  it  was  placed  there 
instead  of  on  tlie  Patapsco  by  an  engrav- 
t-r-^j?  inadvertence),  was  at  all  events  well 
within  the  '-Sasquesahanough"  <-ountry. 
ln<ler  the  circuinstauces  it  is  a  (]uestion 
whether  these  five  towns,  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Smith,  are  to  be 
rf'arded  as  Susquehanna  towns  rather 
than  as  the  chief  towns  of  allied  or  neigh- 
l)orin<:  tribes.  With  the  meager  <iata 
^upplFed  bv  their  position  on  the  Smith 
map,  it  is  dithcult  to  assign  them  a  defi- 
nite geoixraphical  position  on  a  modern 
map.  One  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
indicative  marks  places  CejX)wig  in  the 
vicinity  either  of  Westminster,  Md.,  or 
of  Ge'ttvsburg.  Pa.;  Quadroque  about 
Middletown:  Tesinigh  aijout  Lebanon; 
Attaock  about  York;  and  Utchowigin  the 
region  of  C"arlisle.  The  other  broader 
and,  perhaj'S,  intended  view  would  locate 
.\ttaock  in  the  region  of  Juniata  r.,  Quad- 
roque at  the  forks  at  Northumberland, 
Te>inigh  on  the  North  branch  in  the 
region  of  AVyoming,  and  L'tchowi<jr  on  the 
West  bran'^h  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockhaven. 
.Markc'l  with  "king's  houses,''  they  may 
have  indicated  the  seats  of  neighboring 
tril>es,  whether  allied  or  hostile. 

From  the  data  found  in  Smith  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  Susquehanna  at  that 
early  date.  Smith  said  that  the  "Sas- 
quesahannocks"  could  muster  "near 600 
able  and  mighty  men,"  who  where  en- 
trenched in  palisadfd  towns  "to  defend 
them  from  the  Massawomeikes,  tlieir 
mortal  enemies."  To  these  people,  whom 
Smith  designated  by  the  name  "Sasque- 
-ahanough,"  modernized  to  Susquehanna, 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  Delaware  r. 
and  bay  applied  the  name  Minqua,  or 
.^Iincquaas,  with  its  many  variants,  which 
the  P^nglish  adopted  with  a  wider  and 
varying  application,  under  the  form 
Mingo.  De  Vries,  in  Feb.,  16.''.3,  while 
<'ruising  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft  Nassau  on 
Delaware  r.,  encountered  a  detachment 
of  nO  Indians  from  a  larger  body  crmsist- 
iiig  of  600  men.  Cro.ssine  the  river  from 
the  fort,  thev  came  alongside  his  yacht 
and  spoke  to  him  and  his  men  in  a  friendly 
Mianner.  He  learned  that  tht-y  were 
.Min<|ua3  who  dwelt  "among  the  English 
of  Virginia,"  and  who  had  come  on  a 
warlike  expedition.  Thene.xtday,  while 
sailing  up  the  river,  he  met  three  Arme- 
wanien  Indians  who  declared  to  him 
that  they  were  fuiritives  from  the  Min- 
<iuas  who  had  killed  some  of  their  peo- 
ple, as  above  mentioned.  The  trio  had 
left  the  main  body  of  their  people  with 
the  women  and  cidldren  five  or  six 
hours   journey   distant,    and    had   come 


there  to  learn  in  what  way  the  Minqua 
had  gone;  they  declared  that  90  men  of 
the  Sankhikaus  (S;inkiekens)  had  been 
killeil  by  these  Minqua  and  thatthe  Min- 
(pia  had  returned  to  their  country  (Coll. 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  2  s.,  ni,  pt.  i',  31-oJ, 
1857).  This  indicates  that  the  people 
called  Minqua  or  Sasquesahanna  in  'Jo 
years  had  not  lost  their  military  strength, 
although  they  were  engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  .\lL'onquian  tribes  on  Dela- 
ware r.  and  bay,  and  on  the  Potomac. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  Smith's  state- 
ment that  they  could  muster  in  160S 
nearly  600  men  did  not  include  those 
l>elonging  to  the  five  towns  exclusive  of 
Sasquesahanough.  Tliey  were  in  1608 
waging  war  on  the  Ma-sawomeckes. 

C)n  Aug.  IS,  1616.  Captain  Hendricksen 
reported  to  the  New  Netherland  Prov- 
inces his  discovery  of  certain  lan<ls,  a 
l>ay  and  three  rivers,  lying  from  oS' 
to  40°  N.  lat.;  that  there"  he  traded  for 
"sables,  furs,  robes,  and  other  skins," 
and  that  he  also  traded  f(^r  and  bought 
from  the  inhabitants,  the  Minquaes, 
"three  persons,  beingjieojile  belonging  to 
this  company,  which  three  persons  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks 
and  >iachicans,  giving  for  them  kettles, 
l)eads,  and  merchandise"  i  N.  Y'.  Doc. Col. 
Hist.,  I,  14,  lSo4).  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  notice  .of  the  name  Minqua  on 
record,  if  its  use  on  the  map  accompa- 
nying this  report  be  excepted.  The 
map'bearj  date  1614  (Oct.  11)  and  is  the 
famous  "Carte  Figurative."  It  is  the 
first  known  attempt  to  f>ortray  geograph- 
ically the  Susquehanna  r.  and  valley  with 
thetribesof  Indians  dwelling  in  the  region 
covered;  the  maj),  in  fact,  includes  the 
n-gion  now  within  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  represents  the  Susquehanna 
as  an  outlet  of  L.  Ontario.  A  lezend  on 
the  map  says  that  the  data  concerning  the 
location  of  rivers  and  the  position  of  the 
tribes  were  obtained  from  Kleynties  and 
his  comrade,  which  they  had  acquired 
in  an  expedition  from  the  Mohawk 
I'Maquaas)  into  the  interior  and  along  the 
New  r.  (Susquehanna)  downward  to  the 
Ogehage,  who  are  identified  as  the  "ene- 
mies of  the  afon-aid  northern  tribes"; 
and,  further,  that  the  positions  of  the 
tribes  (Sennccas,  <  iacho<js.  Ca[)itannasse~, 
and  .Iotte(  as)  should  be  indicated  as  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  w.  On  theal«)ve- 
mentioned  map  the  "Senneciis"  are  lo- 
cated some  distance  n.  of  a  branch  of  the 
riverwhich  wasevidcntly  intended  to  rej^ 
resentCheriiun'_'r.  oftc»-(]ay;  lower  down, 
on  what  reiii-e?erited  the  \\\-st  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  on  the  s.  side,  the 
"Gachoos"  are  placed,  with  fourdesi^ns 
denotinglodgct-ftownsi;  on  what  probalWy 
represents  thepresent.Juiiiata  r.,  on  the  N. 
side,  some  distance  from  the  confluence 
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with  the  Susquehanna,  the  Capitanna^.ces 
are  placed,  with  seven  designs  lienoting 
towns  arransred  some  distance  apart  along  . 
the  course  of  the  river;  ?;.  and  slisrluly  far- 
ther w.  into  the  interior  the  "lotteca:*" 
(Jotteca?)are  placed,  with  tive  desiL'iis  rep- 
resenting towns  set  close  together;  and 
much  farther  down,  on  the  w.  side,  a 
short  distance  Ijelow  the  continence  of 
a  branch  on  the  e.  .-^ide,  probably  Cones- 
toga  or.,  the  "Miiicqnaiis"  are  iilacetl, 
with  ionr  paiisade<l  t()wns,  three  of  which 
are  marked  with  two  towns  and  one  with 
four.  The  name  "Mincquaa.s"  occurs 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  Susquehanna  a  short 
distance  above  the  branch  la*t  men- 
tioned, but  without  any  designs  denotive 
of  lodges  or  towns.  The  four  palisaded 
towns  were  probably  ni»t  far  from  the 
present  Conewariiro  r.  and  falls  of  the 
Susquehanna.  This  disposition  of  the 
trifx'S  on  the  Susijnehanna  shows  that 
the  name  "Mincquaas"  was  ori<rinally 
applied  specifically  to  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  the  same  general  position  as 
those  whom  Smith  called  "Sasquesa- 
hanoughs."  The  ^lohawk  (.Maquaas), 
with  five  closely  set  designs  of  lodges, 
are  placed  on  the  x.  side  of  what  purports 
to  be  an  aflluent  of  L.  Ontario,  in  a  rela- 
tively correct  geographical  position;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  occurs  the 
name  "Canoomakers."  which  is  appar- 
ently miswritten  for  Caughnawaga.  This 
map  exhibits  a  noteworthy  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  the  region  now  comprised 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
names  and  position  of  the  several  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  it.  This  name  later 
came  to  include  many  tribes  and  rem- 
nants of  trilu-s  which  dwelt  of  their  own 
accord  or  were  forced  to  dwell  in  the 
valley  of  Su-(iuehanna  r.,  but  the  period 
must  be  known  before  it  is  possible  to 
state  the  names  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
that  stream.  For  during  the  middle 
decades  of  the  17th  century  all  the  tribes 
dwelling  along  this  r.  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  were  destroyed  as  political  en- 
tities and  removed  by  the  Iroquois. 

In  1647,  learninsr  that  the  Hurons  were 
being  worsted  l)y  the  I  rojuois,  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conest(jga  offered  them  diplo- 
matic and  military  assistance,  backed  by 
a  force  of  1,300  warriors  in  a  simile  pali- 
saded town,  who  had  been  trained  by 
three  Swedish  soldiers  in  the  use  of  guns 
and  in  European  tactics  (  Bozman,  Hi>t. 
Md.,  ir,  27.3,  1^:57;  Proud.  Hi>t.  Pa.,  i,  . 
Ill,  1S<J7).  This  proffere<l  aid  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  hard-pressed  HiirMns,'who 
sent  at  once  an  embassy  to  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conestotra  capital.  The  Susque- 
hanna lost  no  time  in  sendint:  ambassa- 
dors, with  suiLal)l(;  wampum  belts  and 
presents,  to  the  In^quois  federal  council 
at  Onondaga,  for  the  purjKise  of  ending 


the  war  and  establishing  peace  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois;  but  the  Iro- 
quois refused  the  mediation  and  the  war 
continued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hu- 
rons, sunk  in  a  hoj>eles3  lethanry,  did  not 
actively  seek  to  avail  theniselves  of  the 
Susquehanna  aiti,  and  so  in  less  than  Is 
months  they  were  entirely  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  the  Iroquois. 

From  about  1030  to  1(544  the  Sus'iue- 
hanna  wageii  a  relentless  war  southward 
from  ttu'ir  home-^  against  the  Yaomac<^s. 
the  Piscataway,  and  the  Patuxent  \  I>oz- 
mau,  op.  cit.,  ir,  161,  is.STi,  and  they  cre- 
ated so  much  trouble  for  the  colonists  that 
Gov.  Calvert,  in  1642.  by  proclamation. 
declare<l  them  public  enemies.  Holm 
(Descr.  New  Sweden,  Mem.  Hist.  Soc. 
Pa.,  Ill,  157,  1S34),  says  that  the  Minques 
or  Minckus  live  on  a  "'high  mountain, 
very  steep  and  dithcult  to  climb;  there 
they  have  a  fort  or  Siiuare  building,  sur- 
rounded with  palisades,  in  which  they 
reside.  .  .  .  There  they  have  guns,  and 
small  cannon,  with  which  they  shoot  and 
defend  themselves,  and  tike  them  when 
they  go  to  war."'  He  says  that  this  ]ilace 
was  situated  12  Swedish  or  54  English 
m.  from  the  Swedish  settlements,  and 
that  they  had  forced  the  surroundinir 
tribes  to  be  subject  and  tributary  to  them, 
"so  that  they  dare  not  stir,  much  less  go 
to  war  against  them." 

In  16-52,  having  maintained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  friendly  intercourse  with 
their  European  neighbors,  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  the  presence  of  a  Swedish  com- 
missioner, through  their  chiefs,  Sawa- 
hegeh,  Auroghteregh,  Scarhuhadigh, 
Rutchogah,  and  Nathheldaneh.  ceded  to 
;Maryland  all  their  territory  from  the 
Patuxent  r.  to  Palmer's  id.,  and  from 
Choptank  r.  to  the  N.  e.  branch,  .v.  of 
Elk  r. 

Early  in  Apr.  1663,  the  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  in  pre.ssing  more 
vigorously  the  war  whicli  had  been  wag- 
ing for  a  number  of  yf-ars,  dispatched  an 
expedition  of  800  men  auainst  Su-^que- 
hanna  itself  (properly  called  Andasto*,'. 
by  the  Jesuit  Relations').  The  narrative 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
objective  j'oint  of  the  exfiedition.  Erro- 
neously adoptim;  tlie  geoirraphy  of  the 
"Carte  Fi;;urative/'  it  states  that  this 
Iro^juois  army  embarked  on  L.  ()iitario, 
and  near  one  of  its  extremities  came  to  a 
larjre  river  leading  without  rapids  or  falls 
to  the  very  gates  of  Susqueharma  ( .\ndas- 
toguej.  On  arriving  tht-re,  after  a  voyage 
of  more  than  100  leagues  on  the  river, 
they  f'.und  the  town  defended  on  (<ue 
side  by  the  stream  and  on  the  others  by 
trunks  of  large  trees;  it  was  flanked  by 
twfi  ba.stions  constructed  in  acoidaiHt-* 
with  European  methods,  and  wa-  also 
furnished  with  some  pieces  oi  artillery. 
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The  Iroquois  consequently  abandoned 
the  idea  of  making  an  assault.  In  at- 
tempting to  outwit  tlie  Susquehanna  by 
a  transparent  ruse,  25  of  their  men  were 
admitted  into  the  fort;  but  these  were  at 
om'e  seized,  placeii  on  scaffolds  in  sight 
of  their  own  army,  an«l  burneil  to  deatli. 
The  humiliated  Iroquois  force  retired  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  At  home  the  Iro- 
(luois  tribes  were  at  this  time  menaced 
bv  three  scourges— their  Susquehanna 
^Oone^toga)eneIuies,tlle  smallpox!  which 
was  carrying  off  not  only  women  and 
children  but  many  men,  tlius  leaving,  it 
is  said,  their  villages  nearly  deserted  and 
their  lands  unt  lied),  and,  consequently, 
\}v  famine.  The  situation  of  the  Su.-que- 
hiinna  fort  at  this  date  was  prot>ably 
ab<)ve  the  falls  at  Conewan<_'o.  and  may 
have  been  the  Canooge  of  Herrmanns 
map  of  lt>73. 

Brebenf  (Jes.  Rel.  163o,  3,3,  1S5S)  re- 
joiie.'^  tiiatthe  Huron  or  \Ven<lat  tongue, 
which  he  thoroughly  understood,  was 
spoken  by  about  12  populous  se<ientary 
tribes  dwelling  s.  of  the  Frencii  settle- 
ments. Of  these  the  following  are  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  connection:  The 
Andastoerrhonoiis,  the  Scahentoarrho- 
nons,  the  Khiierrhonons,  and  the  Ahouen- 
rochrhonons.  From  the  long  and  im- 
portant list  of  tribe.i  found  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1640  (35,1858),  which  is  ap- 
parently a  slightly  enlarLred  enumer- 
ation oi  the  one  just  cited,  it  is  found 
that  the  name  Akhrakvaeronon  appears 
in  place  of  Scahentoarrhonons.  These 
four  tribes  have  been  identified  as  the 
Conestoga,  the  peo[>le  of  the  <.ireat  Flats 
or  Wyoming,  the  Frie.  ami  the  Wenroii, 
the  last  a  tribe  which  migrated  to  and 
txjcan)e  iiicori>orated  with  the  Hnrons  in 
1639.  TheScahentoarrhonnns  were  prol)- 
ably  the  Ma.ssawomeckes  of  Smith.  Ttie 
name  itself  is  derived  from  other  forms, 
among  which  are  Andasto'eronon  and 
Gandasto'eronrm,  which  appear  in  Mo- 
hawk as  Gana'^toh'.'eronon.  l>u  Creux. 
in  his  Latin  map  of  lObO,  translates  this 
name  by  "  Natio  perticarum,"  meaning 
simply  '*' Pole  or  (jcioi-)  pole  tribe." 
This  is  not  satisfactoiy,  as  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  incorporated  verb  -o',  'to 
l>e  immersed,'  *  to  be  contained  in';  and 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  nomiiial  element  as /.-ajKf.s^j', 
'roof-pole,'  for  kanesla',  'mud,'  'ciay,' 
is  equally  i)0.ssible.  Conestoga  or  Cones- 
togues  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  the 
French  spellings. 

Iri  l(jl5  Chaiiiplain  sent  his  inter[>reter 
Hrul^  to  one  of  the  allied  tril-es  of  the 
Hurons,  which  live<lon  theSusi|uehanna 
three  days  journey  from  the  Seneca 
(ineaning  the  lour  western  Iroi|Uois 
tribe.s).  From  the  Bear  nation  of  the 
Hurons,    Cham  plain   learned   that    this 
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allied  tribe  was  very  warlike  and  pos- 
sessetl  only  three  among  more  than 
twenty  towns  which  were  hostile  to 
them;  that  the  year  before  they  had  cap- 
ture<l  three  Dutchmen  who  were  assisting 
their  enemies  and  whom  they  permitted 
to  go  without  harm,  for  they  thought  the 
Dutchmen  were  French,  the  allies  of  tiie 
Hurons.  Brule  did  not  report  to  Cham- 
plain  until  llilS,  and  from  him  the  latter 
learnetl  that  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe 
visited  by  Brule,  called  Carantouan.  wa.s 
defended  by  SrO  warriors,  was  only  7 
days  journey  from  where  the  Dutch 
traded,  in  lat.  40^,  and  that  along  the 
river  below  it  were  "many  powerful  and 
warlike  nations,  carrying  on  wars  against 
each  other."  On  the  Champlain  map  of 
1632  this  tribe  is  called  "Carantouanais." 
A  noteworthy  correspondence  is  found  in 
the  number  of  towns  assigue<l  to  this 
tribe  by  Champlain  and  the  number  as- 
signed to  the  Ma^Siiwomeckes  by  Smith. 
Champlain  said  that  the  tribe  had  three 
towns,  although  he  named  only  one  after 
Brule  reported  to  him;  and  Smith  on  his 
map  under  tlie  legend  "Massawomecks" 
places  three  kings'  houses,  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  towns,  as  he 
names  one  Mas.sawomeck.  Concerning 
the  Massawomeckes,  Smith  learned  that 
•'beyond  the  mountains  from  whence  is 
the  head  of  the  river  Patawomeke,  the 
savages  report,  inhabit  their  most  mortal 
enemies,  the  ^Massawomekes,  upon  a  great 
salt  water,"  and  that  thi.s  people  were  a 
great  nation  and  very  populous;  and  that 
"the  heads  of  all  those  rivers,  especially 
the  Pattawomekes,  the  Pautuxuntes,  the 
Sasquesahanocks,  the  Tockwoughes,  are 
continually  tormented  by  them.  While 
exffloring  Chesapeake  bay  he  met  7canoes 
full  of  these  Indians;  and  judging  by  their 
"targets,  baskets,  swords,  tobacco  pipes, 
platters,  bows  and  arrows,"  and  other 
thin<:s.  he  <lecided  that  "they  much  ex- 
ceeded them  of  our  parts."  Noting  their 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  their 
canoes,  "made  of  the  barks  of  trees, 
sewed  together  with  bark,  and  well  luted 
with  gum,"  he  concluded  tiiat  they  were 
seatinl  on  some  great  water.  He  says 
that  they  were  "much  extolled"  by  the 
Nanticoice  and  their  neighbors.  He  also 
learned  that  they  had  "so  many  men  that 
they  made  warre  with  all  the  world,"  an<l 
that  the  Massawomeckes  were  "higher 
up  in  the  mountains."  These  references 
to  the  presence  of  mountains  in  the 
cotmtry  of  the  Massawomeckes  well 
describe  the  mountiiinons  regions  of 
i:p[>er  Su.^ipiehanna  r.  and  its  braiiches. 
As  fScalitudoiriuifii  in  "  Scahentowanen- 
rhonon"  signifies  'It  is  a  very  great 
plain,'  and  was  the  Huron  and  Iro- 
•  (uoi.s  name  of  the  Wyoming  filain  or 
Hats  in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  probabid 
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that  Heckewelder's  sugcested  derivation 
of  the  name  Wyomintr  from  a  Delaware 
or  cognate  term  is  merely  a  translation  of 
the  Iroquoian  term.  Heckewelder  says, 
^f'cheu^^ni  or  M'clieiitmmi  "gignitieth  ex- 
tensive level  flats,"  and  because  of  the 
large  falls  on  this  river,  it  is  called,  he 
says,  "M'chweuwami  Sipu"  by  the  Dela- 
wares,  an<l  'H^uahonta"  by  the  Six  Na- 
tions, which  is  the  nominal  stem  in  the 
Iroquoian  term  in  (|uestion.  The  K>cative 
of  the  Delaware  term  would  be  M'clien- 
dininfj,  or  }['<-heiiiii'nniiiii,  meaniuir  'at  the 
great  flats,  or  plain,'  which  the  En<zli.-h 
have  changed  into  ''Wyoming.'  The 
animate  plural  added  to  the  tirst  of  these 
examples  would  protluce  M'<li,ii<'„iiel:, 
which  Smith  heanl  from  another  dialect 
as  "Ma-^sawomecke."  This  seems  to  con- 
firm the  suggestion  that  the  "Ma.^^sawo- 
mecks"'  of  Smith  were  identic^U  with  the 
"Scahentoarrhonoiis"  of  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  16:>5.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Akhrakvaeronon,  <>f  which  .l/r'/'i-"7/^- 
ronnons  is  a  well-known  dialectic  varia- 
tion in  Huron  ( in  which  l:li=t),  is  a  syn- 
onym of  Scaheiitoai-rhono)i.t,  and  so  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  these  i>eople  of 
Wyoming  were  destroyed  by  the  Iro<(Uois 
in  1652.  Two  entries  in  the  Journal  des 
PP.  Jesuites  for  ](]o2  explain  this;  the 
entry  for  June  5  says  that  "the  Irociuois, 
havinggoueduringthe  winter  in  full  force 
against  the  Alra^laiae'rouuons  or  A)idas- 
to'e'ronnons,  had  had  the  worst  of  it,"  but 
that  for  July  3  eays  the  news  was  "the 
capture  of  Atra'kwa'e  [  =  Alnt'kii(nji]  bv 
the  Iroquois  Nations,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand.  They  have  carried  off  b  or  <> 
hundred — chiefly  men.  The  Mohawk 
lost  in  this  expedition  10  men;  the  other 
cantons,  some  20,  some  ;>0 — all  together, 
130."  The  identification  of  Afra'kua'e 
with  Andafto'e'  in  the  foregoing  citations 
is  probably  due  to  a  mi-conception  of  the 
relator.  From  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jrsu- 
ites  for  16ol  (Apr.  22)  it  is  learned  that 
in  the  autumn  of  16-50,  1.500  Irunuois  had 
attacked  the  Neutrals  and  had  taken  one 
of  their  towns,  but  that  the  Neutrals,  le<l 
by  theTohontaenrat,  the  Deer  tribe  of  the 
Hurons,  named  the  White-eared,  fell  on 
the  retreating  Iroquois  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured 200;  that,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
verse, 1,200  Iroquois  returned  thither 
during  the  w  inter  of  16-51  to  avenge  their 
loss.  The  Journal  for  A{)r.  7,  lti52  .says 
only  600  Iroquois  struck  this  blow,  in 
the  same  Journal  for  1H52  (  Apr.  19)  it  is 
stated  that  the  Neutrals  have  formed  an 
alliance  with  those  of  Andasto'e'  (  =Ka- 
na.'^to'ge)  again>t  the  Iro-juois;  that  the 
Seneca,  going  to  war  against  tht-  Neutrals. 
had  been  defeated,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  women  had  been  compt-lieil  to  leave 
Sonnontouan  ('the  .Seneca  capitah  and 
■withdraw  to  the  Cayuga;  and  that  during 


the  winter  the  Mohawk  had  gone  to  war 
toward  Andasto'e',  the  result  being  un- 
known. The  Jesuit  Relation  for  \\Sb\ 
(chap.  II,  ed.  ISoS)  gives  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Iroquois  for  a  year  past 
had  turned  their  arms  against  the  Neu- 
trals and  had  met  with  some  success, 
taking  two  frontier  towns,  in  one  of  which 
were  1.600  men.  One  was  taken  in  the 
autumn  of  16.50,  and  the  other  in  the  early 
spring  of  1651:  the  destruction  of  life  was 
great,  e-pecially  among  the  aged  and  the 
children,  antl  the  number  of  captives, 
particularly  youngwomen,  wasvery  larse. 
This  loss  brought  atx)ut  the  total  di.-persal 
of  the  Neutrals,  but  did  not  result  by  any 
means  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation,  as  the  following  cita- 
tion from  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jesuites  for 
16-53  cleariy  indicates,  when  considered 
in  I'onnection  with  the  reputed  alliance 
of  the  Neutrals  with  the  Conestoga, 
mentioned  above,  giving  some  insight 
into  the  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
Erie  and  allied  tribes  southward.  "All 
the  Algonquian  Nations  are  assembliuL', 
with  what  remains  of  the  Tobacco  Na- 
tion and  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  at 
A>iotomitfndii/e  [i.  e.,  At  Potawatomi 
Place],  3  days*  journey  above  the  Sault 
S/:iai/€  [i.  e.,  Sault  Ste  Marie],  toward  the 
south.  Those  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  have 
wintered  at  Te>jaoiito'rai/i  [i.  e.,  AtMichi- 
limackinac] ;  the  Neutrals,  to  the  number 
of  SOO,  at  Skca'chioi/e  [i.  e..  At  the  Place 
of  the  Foxes,  beins  s.  of  Detroit],  toward 
Tei/o'chanontidii  [Detroit];  these  two  na- 
tions are  to  betake  them.selves  next  au- 
tumn to  the  "Place  of  the  Potawatomi, 
where  even  now  they  number  a  thousand 
men.  to  wit.  400  Potawatomi.  200 Ottawa 
or  Cheveu.x  Relevez,  100  Winneljago. 
people  from  the  Nation  of  A'chawi.  200 
Chippewa,  and  200  MissisauL'a  and  allies. 
A^rJuuri  is theone  who  isdirectin<_'all  this 
affair."  (In  the  italicized  native  words 
the  letter  w  has  been  substituted  for  the 
inverted  comma  of  the  ori_'inal  )  Of  all 
the  tribes  which  at  this  period  h>ecame 
involved  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  the 
Erie  an<l  allies  apparently  do  not  appear 
in  this om plot  of  the  enemies  of  the  Iro- 
quois. But  it  is  very  i»robabIe  that  the 
Erie  here  appear  under  the  name  Adiaxi, 
or  A'ch'tu-i,  which  was  seemingly  their 
Algonquian  appellation.  And  it  may  be 
that  this  name  is  a  form  of  Snnth's  I'lcho- 
i'ifj,  the  final  7  being  the  animate  plural 
sisn.  It  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
IrcMiuois-Huron  name  Rliiit^rrhrmon  and 
coL'uate  forms  (see  Erie),  which  sienify. 
apparently,  '  People  of  the  place  ot  pan- 
thers,' or  possibly  of  wildcat*,  the  name 
being  generic  for  both  of  these  animals. 
For  wildcat,  Smith  gives  vtrhinqiinjifx, 
Strachey  gives  uldioonririuni  for  a  cat  or 
a   wild   Ix-ast  much  larger  and  sp<^jtted 
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black  under  the  belly  like  a  lynx,  and 
fUtacawai  for  "lyon,"  which  of  course 
was  probably  intended  for  panther,  and 
the  native  terms  employed  by  him  are 
evidently  cognate.  From  the  Jeifuit 
Relation  for  1647-48,  in  reference  to 
the  Rhiierrhonon,  it  is  learned  that 
the  s.  shorea  of  L.  Erie  were  formerly  in- 
habited "by  certain  tribes  whom  we 
call  the  Nation  of  the  Cat;  they  have 
been  compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to 
escape  their  enemies,  who  are  farther 
west" ;  and  further  that  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  fixed  towns,  as  they  cultivated  the 
soil.  This  would  indicate  that  l>efore 
this  date  the  Erie  had  been  forced  east- 
ward into  the  region  along  the  w.  branch 
of  t.io  Susquehanna  or  the  upj)er  waters 
of  the  Allegheny.  Now,  it  was  from 
this  latter  region  that  the  Wenrohronon, 
an  allied  tribe  of  the  Neutrals,  emisrated 
in  1639  to  the  Huron  country.  Of  these, 
Father  Du  Peroii  wrote,  Apr.  27,  16;J9: 
"  We  have  a  foreign  nation  taking  refuge 
here  both  on  account  of  the  Inxiuois, 
their  enemies,  and  of  the  epidemic, 
which  is  still  causing  them  great  mor- 
tality; nearly  all  of  them  are  baptized 
before  death."  And  Bre.-sani  (Relation 
for  1653,  Thwaites'  ed.,  :i9,  141),  writing 
of  the  Wenrohronon  (Ahouenrochrho- 
non8),said  that  they  had  then  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country  and  "had 
formerly  traded  with  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  other  heretical  Europeans."  At  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  cite  some  in- 
formation concerning  a  little-known  peo- 
ple, called  the  Black  Minquas,  who 
apparently  dwelt  in  the  region  now 
under  consideration,  that  s.  e.  of  L. 
Erie  and  the  Juniata,  and  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Some  interesting 
data  are  obtained  from  an  extended  leg- 
end appearing  on  Herrman's  map  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  prepare<l  in  1670  and 
issued  in  1673.  Beyond  the  .\lleghanymts. 
all  the  streams  flow  westward  either  into 
"the  Bay  of  Mexico  or  the  West  Sea," 
especially  the  first  one  discovered,  "a 
very  great  River,  calle<l  the  Black  Minc- 
quaas  River"  (i.  e.,  the  Ohio),  whereon 
lived  the  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
was  a  branch  (the  Conemaugh)  of  the 
"Black  Mincquaa,s  River"  opposite  a 
branch  (the  Juniata)  of  the  Su.-<quehanna 
r.,  which  entered  the  main  stream  of  the 
Susquehanna  some  leagues  above  the 
"Sassquahana  forte,"  placed  by  the  map 
on  the  right  bank  near  "the  greate.-^t  fal, 
where  formerly  tho;-e  P>lack 
Mincquaas  came  over  as  far  as  Delaware 
to  trade";  but  that  "theSa.-squahanaand 
Sinnicus  Indians  went  over  ai\d<k"Ttroyed 
that  very  great  nation."  \'an  der  Donck 
mentions  these  Indians,  assignirit;  them 
ageneral  position  and  stating:  "The  l>eav- 
ersare  mostly  taken  far  inland,  there  be- 


ing few  of  them  near  the  settlement.': — 
particularly  by  the  Black  Minquas.  who 
are  thus  named  because  they  wear  a  black 
badge  on  their  breast,  and  not  because 
they  are  really  black."  One  other  refer 
ence  to  these  j^eople  is  found  in  T.eek- 
man's  Letter  of  Dec.  23.  1662  (Pa.  Ar- 
chives, 2d  s.,  VII,  6!io,  1S7S\  wherein  the 
statement  is  made  that  o  Minquas  (Sus- 
quehaiuia)  chiefs  informed  him  that  they 
expected  shortly  the  assistance  of  si)i) 
Black  Min(|ua<,  of  whom  200  had  al- 
ready arrivetl,  so  that  they  were  fidly 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
country  uf  the  Seneca  and  to  attack 
their  forts;  and  they  requested  that  the 
white  people  furnish  them  with  munitions 
of  war  when  payment  was  made  for  them. 
Hazard  ( Annal.sof  Pa., 2d s., 342.  ISoO)  evi- 
dently errs  in  calling  these  allies  oi  the 
Sns<|uehanna  "Swedish  .Minquas,"  prob- 
ably l>ecause  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Erie  or  some  of  their  allied  tribes  lx>re 
this  name. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  and 
position  of  the  tribes  marked  on  the 
"Carte  Figurative"  contirm  in  large 
measure  the  view  that  the  names  of 
places  with  kings'  houses  placed  on 
Smith's  map  under  the  general  rubric 
"Sasquesahanoughs"  were  those  of  inde- 
pendent tribes  or  of  the  chief  towns  of 
such  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  .Susque- 
hanna. It  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  defi- 
nite knowledge  concerning  them  that 
compelled  Smith  to  he  silent  about  them 
in  his  text.  With  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Susquehanna,  representing  the 
remnants  of  the  trills  dwelling  above 
them,  in  1676,  this  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Susquehanna  valley  is  closed. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1700  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  l.>ecame  the  habitat 
of  many  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Iro- 
quois. The  Shawnee,  Conoy,  Nanticijke, 
Delawares,  Munsee,  Mahican,  Saponi, 
Tutelo,  Tuscarora.  and  12  or  15  other 
tribes  were  settled  here  at  one  time  or 
another  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

For  sources  and  further  details,  con- 
sult Alsop,  Character  of  the  Pro  v.  of 
Marvland,  in  Gowans'  Bibl.  Am.  No.  5, 
1.S69;  De  Vries  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  HI,  j)t.  I.  1858;  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  189(>-1901;  Md.  Anhive.«, 
163<>-1667;  Pa.  Archive.s,  2d  s.,  v,  1S77; 
VII,  1878;  Smith,  Works,  Arber  ed.,  l.sS4; 
Strachey,  Hist.  Travaile  into  Virginia, 
1849;  Van  der  Donck,  Dc-cription  of  New 
Nelherland,  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  I,  l»4i.  See  aho  Conestoga,  ErU-,  Me- 
ht.rrin,  Minrpm,  Nf.utrals,  and  their  respec- 
tive synonyms.  (j.  x.  B.  n.) 

Susuquey.  A  Chuiiiashan  village  u".  of 
Pueblo  de  lasCanoas  ( .^an  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  CO., Cal.,  in  1542. 
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8ui»«uey.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17. 1863. 
Suiuquey.— Ciibrillo,  Narr.  (1»12),  inSmitb,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla..  ISl.  1857. 

Sutaio  (singular,  SH'ta!;  the  several  at- 
tempted Cheyenne  etymologies  are  of 
doubtful  value,  as  the  word  i<  probably 
not  of  Cheyenne  origin).  An  Algon- 
quian  tribe,  residing  in  the  18th  century, 
according  to  tradition.  alx)ut  James  r., 
S.  ])ak.,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Cliey- 
enne,  their  eastern  neis:hbors.  to  whom 
they  were  clos-ely  related  linL'uistioally. 
The  two  triL>es  tinally  formed  an  allianie 
and  crossed  the  Missouri  tOL'cther  to  the 
w.,  the  Sutaio  leading  tlie  advance.  The 
Sutaio  rapidly  declined,  but  kept  their 
separate  identity  until  about  the  year 
1850,  when  they  were  absorbed  by"  the 
Cheyenne.  They  exist  now  only  as'  a  di- 
vision of  that  tribe.  They  are  probably 
identical  with  the  Staitan  \q.  v.)  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.     .*«ee  Cltei/enne.  (j.  m.  ) 

Half-Cheyenne  band.— Dorsev  in  Field  0>liirab. 
Mus.  Pub.  no.  tf^,  19,  iy(.).5.  SoUeo.— Peuor  in 
Mem.  Am.  .\iittir.  .\sso.,  i.  pt.  tj.  47i>.  I'.HiT  (.-in?.. 
ik>la).  Suh'tai.—Grinnell.  Social  t»rg.  Cliovcimesi 
136,1905.  Su'Ui.— ten  Kate.  Svnonoraie.  9.  l.>^^^. 
SuUio.—Mooney,  Cheyenne  In<"ls..3<.y.  lyo7.  Su'- 
tasi'na.— Mooney,  Ghost  Dnnfe.  l(X:j.  l"«'jtj  i  •chil- 
dren, i.  e.,  race,  of  the  Sutaio':  atjothi-r  form). 
Buta'ya.— Ibid.  SuUyo.— Dorvevin  KieMColiimb. 
Mus.  Pub.  no.  ]u3.  62.  I'JOa.  Sa'ti.— Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  lt>3,  ItsS-;;. 

Sutali  (.SV(^/^,  'six').  A  former  Cher- 
okee settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  on 
Ktowah  r.,  probably  in  s.  w.  Cherokee 
CO.,  Ga. 

Sizes  Old  Town.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map 
1887.  ^  ^' 

Sutkel  CSt'k-qe'l).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 475, 
1900. 

Sutkum.     A  Kaniaemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Sutwik  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of  Alaska 
penin.,  Alaska:  pop.  25  in  IbSO. 
Sutkhoon.—PetrofT  in  luih  Census.  .\laska.J8. 1.S.S4. 

Suwanee.  A  former  .Seminole  town  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Suwannee  r.,  Lafavette  co., 
Fla.  It  was  deserted  as  earlv  a^  17G3 
and  was  afterward  rebuilt,  but  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Seminole  war  of  1S18. 
There  is  a  village  called  Old  Town  on 
its  site.  (.4.  s.  G.) 

Old  Suwany  Town.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  306,  1S22.  Souhane.  — Heniere  quoted  bv 
Morse,  ibid..  1-19,  311.  Suahnee,— Drake  Ind 
Chron.,  20<J.  \>Z>,.  Suanee  Old  Town.— Ibid..  217 
Suwanee  Old  Town.— Butler  il\M,t  in  sen  Doc 
278,  26th  Cong.,  l^t  sess.,  H,  LSJO. 

Suwanee  (Skko'iiI,  said  to  be  a  Creek 
word).  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Chattahofx:hee  r.,  ah>out  the  present 
Suwanee,  Gwinnett  co.,  Ga.— Moonev  in 
19th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  532,  I'.KX). 

Suwanee  lily.  A  popular  name  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  for  Zepfii/rtnUhes 
atamasco. 

Suwnki  Ohimal  {SaviVkl  f/himal,  'red 
ants').     A  phratral  group  of  the  Pima, 
comprising   the  Akol,  .Maam.   and    Vaaf 
gentileorganizations.— Ku-sell,Pima.MS 
B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 


Red  people —Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  197. 
1908.  Suwu'kl  O'himai.— Ibid.  Vulture  people.— 
Ibid. 

Suya.  A  settlement,  apparently  of  the 
Opata,  in  the  valley  of  Sonora  r.,  "Sonora, 
Mexico,  visited  by  Corouado  in  1540,  4in 
liis  way  to  Cibola."  An  oiit^x)st  was  estab- 
lishe<l  there  on  the  removal  of  the  Span- 
ish force  from  Corazones.  The  town 
having  become  weakened  by  de.-ertion^ 
while  Coronado  was  in  the  northern 
coimtry.as  well  as  by  the  death  of  Mel- 
chior  Diaz,  its  commander,  the  natives 
attacked  it,  killeil  some  of  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  occupants,  and  burned  the 
settlement  to  the  ground.  See  Winship 
in  Nth  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  3li9  et  seq.,  1896. 
Svartehuk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  on 
Salm.>n  r.,  lat.  74°,  w.  Greenland.— Kane, 
Arctic  Explor.,  ii,  124,  18.36. 

Swahyawanah.  A  Cayuga  town  near 
Kendaia,  at  the  x.  e.  corner  of  the  pres- 
ent Romulus,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Sullivan's  army  in  1779. — 
Cook,  Jour.  Sullivan  E.xped.,'  77,  1887. 

Swaiwi  {Sii;,i't,\).  A  Squawnush  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475. 
1900. 

Swalash.  Said  to  be  a  band  of  Salish 
(perhaps  one  of  theLummi  subdivisions) 
on  Ureas  id.  ot  the  San  .Tuan  group,  x.  w. 
Wash.;  now  on  Lummi  res. 
Swalarh.— Boiilet  letter.  B.  .\.  £..  Mar.  22.  1886. 
Swa-lash.— Mallet  in  Ind.   .\tT.  Rep.,  ig^*.  1S77. 

Swampy  Ground  Assiniboin.  A  division 
of  the  Assiniboin  (Coues,  Henrv  Thomp- 
son Jour.,  n,  523,  1897).  Henry  (1808) 
says  that  they  "iidiabit  the  strong  woo<l 
w.  of  P^ort  Augustus,  along  Panbian 
[Pembina]  r.,  never  frequent  the  plains, 
and  are  excellent  leaver  hunter?.  For- 
merly they  were  very  numerous,  but  fre- 
quent murders  amons  themselves,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  havereduce<i 
their  number  to  about  .30  tents.  Thev 
are  fully  as  much  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquor  as  the  Saulteurs." 
Swastika,  ."^ee  Cross. 
Swatana,  Swataney.  .See  ShikeUamy. 
Sweating  and  Sweat-houses.  Few  prac- 
tices were  so  nearly  universal  arnoni:  the 
Indians  as  the  sweat-bath,  probablv 
known  to  every  tribe  .v.  of  Mexico,  al- 
though alon'_'  the  X.  \V.  coast  s.  of  the 
PJskimo  territory  it  seems  to  have  l>een 
superseded  by  liathiuir  in  the  sea.  The 
sweat-lodge  is  to  this  day  common  in 
most  Indian  villages  and  camps. 

The  type  of  the  ordinary  sweat-hou.-^ 
seems  to  have  been  everywhere  the.^ame. 
Willow  rods  or  other  pliant  stems  were 
stuck  into  the  ground  and  bent  and  fas- 
tened with  withe.-^  into  a  hemispherical  or 
oblong  framework,  which  generally  was 
large  enou'_'li  to  accommodate  several  per- 
sons. A  h'de  was  diiir  convenietitly  near 
thedoor  into  w  hi«  h  .-tones,  usually  heated 
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outside,  were  dropped  by  means  of  forke<l 
gticks.  These  were  sprinkle*!  with  water 
togenerate  steam.  A  tern  jx>rary  covering 
of  blankets  or  s^kins  nuule  tl»e  inclo^ure 
tight.  Tliis  was  the  sweat-hou.^e  in  its 
simplest  form.  The  Delawares  of  IVnn- 
gvlvania,  according  to  Li>skiel(Hi«t.  Miss. 
United  Breth..pt.  1.  10S-i>,  1794)  in  the 
18th  century  haii  "in  every  town  an  oven, 
sitiiatcil  at  eomedi^-tance  from  tlie  dwell- 
ings, built  either  of  stakes  and  boards 
covered  witii  sods,  or  dug  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  heated  with  some  red-h«>t 
stones." 

The  construction  of  a  sweat-house  w  as 
usually  attended  with  many  rules  and  ob- 
servances. Among  the  Ntlakyapamiikor 
Tiiompson  Indians  (Teit),  the  door  must 
always  face  the  e.  .\mong  the  Kiowa 
(Mooney)  theframework  consisted  always 
of  twelve  supports.  Formerlyainons  the 
southern  Plains  tritvs  a  butlalo  skull  was 
placed  on  a  small  mountl  in  front  of  the 
sweat-house,  the  mound  being  formed  of 
earth  e.xcavated  from  the  fireplace.  In 
no  tribe  was  the  sweat-lodu'e  made  except 
according  to  prescribeil  rules. 

In  permanent  villagesamore  roomy  and 
suVjstaiitial  house  was  made,  and  the>tout 
framework  was  covered  i)y  theNtlakyapa- 
muk  with  bark  or  pine-neetUes  and  with 
earth.  Among  the  Eskimo,  according 
to  Nelson,  a  kashim  was  used  for  the 
sweat-bath,  a  large  permanent  struc- 
ture that  was  the  "center  of  social  and 
religious  life"  in  every  village.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  sweat-house  was  a  permanent 
structure,  semisubterranean  or  earth- 
covered.  Except  in  the  extreme  x.  e. 
part  of  the  state,  heat  was  produced  di- 
rectly by  a  fire,  never  by  steam.  In  some 
cases  the  sweat-house  was  more  or  less 
merged  with  the  communal  ceremonial 
chamber,  the  samestructure  being  used  for 
both  purposes.  Like  the  Pueblo  kiva,  it 
eometime.s  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
men's  club-house  or  working  or  lounging 
place.  It  was  sometimes  entered  or  used 
by  women  for  ceremonial  purix)ses.  but 
never  for  sweating.  In  N.  w.  California 
it  was  the  regular  sleef>ing  place  of  adult 
males,  who  never  passed  the  night  in  the 
living  house.  The  use  of  the  sweat-house 
in  California  was  always  more  or  It-ss  as- 
sociated or  tinged  with  religious  motives, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  re<rular  practice, 
and  with  some  grf>upsa daily  habit,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  (  Kroeber). 

Among  the  Indian  tril;ies  motho^ls  of 
sweating  seem  to  have  been  everyw  here 
very  similar.  After  a  half-hour  or  more 
spent  in  the  steaming  air  of  the  sweat- 
house,  the  bather  plunged  into  the  cold 
water  of  astnam,  when  one  was  near,  and 
thus  the  function  was  ended.  Amoiii;  the 
Eskimo  hot  air  was  used  iti  place  <.f  steam, 
and  in  Zuni,  and  probably  in  the  pueblos 


generally,  hot  stones  near  the  l>fKly  fur- 
nished the  heat.  The  practice  of  scraping 
the  bixly  with  wixnien  or  bone  scraj^ers 
before  leaving  the  sweat-house  was  com- 
mon, and  was  perhaps  simply  a  measure 
of  cleanliness,  for  Beechey  ret'ords  that 
the  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  near  Cook  inlet 
do  not  employ  scrajiei"s,  but  rub  them- 
selves after  the  bath  with  grassand  tw  i^.rs. 
There  seem  to  have  Ikhmi  three  distinct 
purp<:)ses  for  which  sweating  was  prac- 
tised. First,  it  was  a  purely  reliL'ious 
rite  or  ceremony  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
rifying the  lx>dy  and  propitiating  spir- 
its. .\  sweat-bath  was  always  undergone 
by   warriors   preiiaring  for   war;   among 
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many  trilx-s,  by  boys  at  the  puberty  age; 
and,  perhaps  generally,  before  any  seri- 
ous or  hazardousundertaking.  Suchcere- 
monial  baths  were  almost  al  ways  attended 
by  scarification  or  the  mutilation  of  some 
part  of  the  body.  Teit  states  of  the 
Xtlakyapanmk  that  while  in  the  sweat- 
house  the  hunter  "sang  to  his  si>irit." 
Xo  doubt  the  offerintr  of  prayers  in  the 
sweat-house  for  success  in  various  en- 
terprises was  a  general  custom.  The  re- 
licious  motive  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
practice,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  estimation  of  the  In<lian. 
Second,  sweating  was  important  in  med- 
ical practice  for  the  cure  of  disease.  The 
underlying  idea  was  doubtless  analogous 
to  its  religious  and  ceremonial  use,  since 
it  was  intended  to  influence  disea.-e  spir- 
its aiul  was  usually  prescribed  by  the 
shaman,  who  sang  outside  and  invoked 
the  sj.irits  while  the  patient  was  in  the 
sweat-house.  It  was  .=ometinies  the 
friends  and  relativ<-s  of  the  sick  person 
who,  assembled  in  the  sweat-house,  sang 
and  prayed  for  the  patient's  recovery. 
Among  the  Plains  tribes  all  priests  who 
perform  ceremonies  have  usually  to  pn-^s 
through  the  sweat-house  to  be  jiuritied, 
and  thesweatingisaccompanied  bvsf>c-c;al 
rituals  (Miss  Fletcher).  Whether  the 
Indian's  theraixnitic  theory  was  rational 
or  irrational,  sweating  was  an  eflicacious 
reme<]y  in  many  disia-e>;  to  w  hich  he  wa-^ 
subject,  though  u.~e<l  with  little  «li>cri!iii- 
nation.     Third,  it  was  often  purely  .^jcial 
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anil  hygienic — a  nnnil)er  of  incli\i«luals 
enteretl  tiie  sweat-hou^e  tocether.  ap|>a-' 
renti y  actuateil  only  bv  social  instinct  ami 
appreciation  ot  the  luxury  of  a  steam 
bath.  UoUer  says  tliat  the  Sioux,  after 
severe  exertions  on  a  hunt,  resorte<l  to  the 
steam  bath  as  a  means  of  invigorating 
their  tireti  bodies.  This  ]»ractice  seems 
to  have  bet-n  very  common  amon*;  tlie 
Plauis  tribes,  .^b>oney  stiites  that  among 
the  Kiowa,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne 
sweating  was  an  ahnost  daily  custom, 
frequently  having  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  pleasure.  It  is  i)ossible  that  this 
practice  is  modern  and  that  the  sweat- 
batii  has  lost  some  of  its  primitive  impor- 
tance and  sacredness.  (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

Sweteti  {Sm'-Ul-'i).  A  Chumashan  vil- 
lage formerly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
in  the  locality  later  called  La  Salina. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  ^IS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1S,S4. 

Swiat  iSaVat).  A  Squawmish  villaee 
communitv  on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd., 
Crit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. Brit.  A.  A. 8., 
474,  1900. 

Swift  Bird.  The  half-Indian  son  of 
Chapelle,  a  trader  of  noteon  the  Missouri, 
whose  wife  was  a  Teton  Sioux;  born  at 
Chappelle  cr.,  Hughes  co.,  S.  Dak.,al>ont 
1842.  He  lived  the  In<Han  life  with  his 
mother's  people,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  noted  "  Fool  Soldier  Band"  that  res- 
cued the  Shetak  captives  from  "White 
Lodge  in  Nov.  1862.  Swift  Bird  was  an 
intelligent,  peace-loving  man,  a  su))-chief 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  his- 
torical hapi>enings  about  old  Ft  Pierre. 
He  died  in  190.5.  (d.  r.) 

Swino  {Siri'-ni'>).  A  Chumashan  villaee 
formerly  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
nowcalled  Puntadela  Loma. — Henshaw. 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  18S4. 

Swinomish.  Said  to  Ix' asiilxlivision  of 
the  Skagit,  formerly  on  Whi<lbcy  id., 
N.  w.  Wash.,  nowunder  theTulalipschooi 
superintendency.  The  Skagit  and  Swi- 
nomish together  numbered  L'tj8  in  1909. 
Sba-lush.— Mallft  in  Iiul.  .Vtr.  Itt-p..  19S.  1^77 

Swords.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  long  blades  of  Hake<I  stone  made 
and  u.~ed  by  the  aV)ori<:ini>.  Such  are 
the  wonderful  blade."  of  chalce<liiny  and 
C)bsidian  emi>loy<'d  cerfinonially  by  cer- 
tain California  triW's,  and  the  ecjually  re- 
markableflintliladcsof  themiddle  .Missis- 
sii)pi\'alley  region.  Asnoncol  thtsestone 
blades  are  .so  s[K?cialized  as  fully  to  war- 
rant tlie  u.<e  of  the  term  "sword"  in  de- 
scribing them,  all  are  therefore  classed  a.s 
knives  (q.  V. ).  In  early  colonial  litera- 
ture frequent  mfnti(in  is  made  of  the 
wooden  swords  of  the  triljes;  but  these 
weapons  appear  to  have  had  nothing  in 
their  shaf)e  or  manner  of  use  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  llattisb-bladed  club- 
intended  to  break  or  bruise  rather  than 


to  cut  or  pierce.  The  term  tomahawk 
IS  sometimes  useil  as  synonymous  with 
sword,  as  in  the  wonls  of  Strachey.  who, 
referring  to  the  wea^wns  of  the  Virginia 
Indians,  says:  "Their  swordes  be  ma»le 
of  a  kind  of  heavy  wood  which  they  have, 
nmch  like  such  woollen  instrument*  as 
our  English  women  swingle  their  tlax 
withail,  and  which  they  call  monococks, 
as  the  salvadges  in  Bariena,  in  the  \Ve>t 
Indies,  call  their(s)  macanas,  and  be 
alike  made;  but  oftentymes  they  use  for 
swordes  the  home  of  adeare  i>ut  through 
a  piece  of  wood  in  forme  of  a  pickaxe. 
Some  use  a  long  stone  sharpened  at  both 
ends,  thrust  through  a  handle  of  wood  in 
the  same  manner,  and  these  last  they 
were  wont  to  use  instead  of  hatchetts  to 
fell  a  tree,  or  cut  any  ma.-sy  thing  in 
.sonder;  but  now,  by  trucking  with  us, 
they  have  thowsand.-j  of  our  iron  hatch- 
etts, such  as  tliev  be"  (Strachev,  Virginia, 
Hakluyt  Sue  Pub.,  vi,  106,  1849).  See 
Dar/(jers.  Ktiices,  OI>><idian.       (w.  n.  n. ) 

Syilalkoabsh  (S' i/i-lal-Lo-absli).  A  Sa- 
lish  band,  said  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Skopamish  of  Green  r.,  w.  Wash.  (]VIallet 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198,  1887).  They  are 
now  with  the  Muckleshoot  under  the 
Tulalip  school  suj)erintendency,  but  their 
number  is  not  separately  reported. 

Symbolism.  A  symbol  is  an  object  or 
an  action  which  conveys  a  meaning  dis- 
tinct from  the  actual  concept  corre>pond- 
ing  to  the  object  or  to  the  action.  By 
symbolism  is  meant  either  the  quality  of 
an  object  or  action  of  having  a  symbolic 
meaning  besides  its  proper  meaning,  or 
the  tendency  to  connect  symbolic  mean- 
ings with  objects  or  actions. 

The  symbolic  tendencies  of  the  North 
.\merican  Indians  are  very  highly  de- 
veloped. They  are  stronge.st  amonir  the 
Indians  of  the  S.  W.,  of  the  Plains,  and 
of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and,  on  the  wh«>le. 
decrease  in  intensity  toward  the  we.-tern 
plateaus  and  the  N.  Symbolism  is  found 
particularly  in  art,  ritual,  and  mytholoijy. 
One  of  the  most  charactetistic  asj'ects  of 
primitive  symbolism  is  found  in  decora- 
tive art,  which  at  times  serves  purely 
decorative  ends,  but  frequently  is  sym- 
boli<\  The  degree  of  syml>olism  varies 
considerably  in  different  areas.  In  the 
semirealistic  art  of  the  n.  Pacific  coa.-t, 
characteristic  parts  of  animals  are  utilize<l 
as  symbols  of  the  whole  animal — the 
beavers  incisors  for  the  beaver,  the 
killer-whale's  fin  for  the  killer-whale. 
Ca.ses  in  which  remoter  associations  pre- 
vail are  few  and  uncertain.  The  joint, 
represente<l  by  the  "eye"  pattern,  stands 
sometimes  for  the  idea  "power  of  mo- 
tion." In  California  and  in  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia,  where  highly  de- 
veloped geometrical  decoration  of  bas- 
ketry occurs,  the  symbolic  significance  is 
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ordinarily  so  slight  that  we  may  rather 
speak  of  pattern  names  than  of  symbolic 
meaninjr  of  desiirn.  The  triangle  may  be 
called  a  mountain:  a  ziirzajr  line,  a  snake; 
a  meandric  pattern,  waves  of  the  sea;  a 
rectangular  line,  the  iesj:  of  a  lizard;  a 
series  of  acute  angles,  (lying  birds.  Simi- 
lar names  occur  in  the  folk-art  of  more 
advanced  }>eopIe.  Thus  the  Siietland 
islanders  give  their  patterns  names  of 
"flowers";  ami  thus  has  the  .Mexican 
woman  names  for  lu-r  patterns  in  drawn- 
work.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  pattern  names  and  a 
stronger  feeling  for  symbolic  significance 
of  a  design.  That  the  tendency  is 
markedly  present  in  California  and  on 
theplateausof  British  Columbiais  shown, 
for  instance,  by  rock-paiiitinirs  in  which 
a  semicircular  line  with  ray-iike  divergent 
lines  represents  an  unlinished  basket, 
and  symbolizes  industry  and  j'ei'sever- 
ance;  or  in  the  liecoratinu  of  war-axes, 
which  represt-nt  the  wood  peckerand  sym- 
bolize the  striking-power  of  its  beak. 

Symbolic  significance  is  much  more 
highly  develope<l  on  the  Great  Plains, 
and  still  more  in  the  S.  W.  Its  develop- 
ment in  this  area  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
seems  likely  that  one  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  strong  symbolistic  tendency 
in  the  relations  between  the  Mississippi 
basin  and  the  S.  The  decorative  ele- 
ments of  which  designs  are  composed 
are  largely  triangles  and  squares,  but 
their  meanings  show  an  endless  variety. 
Thus  the  triangle  or  semicircle,  with  a 
number  of  lines  descending  from  its  base, 
conveys  the  idea  to  the  Pueblo  Indian  of 
the  beneficent  rain-cloud  and  raindrops; 
or,  to  the  Plains  In'lian,  of  a  mountain 
and  springs  streaming  down  from  it;  to 
other  tribes,  the  idea  of  the  Ix^^ar's  foot, 
and  thus  of  the  bear  himself.  A  straight 
line  in  dark  color,  inttrrujited  by  a  few 
light  spots,  may  be  a  trail  on  the  prairie 
interrupte<l  by  gulches,  or  the  path  of 
life.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  style  of 
symbolic  interpretation  of  similar  de- 
signs. In  the  S.  \V..  ideas  reiatintr  to 
rain,  water,  and  fertility  prevail;  among 
the  Sioux  men  the  symlxdic  siu'nificance 
relates  to  war;  ainonir  the  Shoshoni,  geo- 
metric designs  tend  to  become  pictures  of 
events  happening  in  a  certain  geotrraphic 
environment;  but  more  abstract  ideas, 
like  prayers  for  life,  thought"?,  etc.,  are 
not  absent.  The  more  important  in  the 
social  or  religious  life  of  a  people  an  ob- 
ject is,  the  more  itMi)ortant  also  is  the 
Bymbolic  value  of  its  decoration. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  sym- 
bolic ornament  shouM  be  considered  as  a 
conventionalized  r^-presentation  of  the 
symbol  which  was  originally  shown  in  a 
realistic  manner,  or  whttlier  the  geo- 
nietrical  ornament  a\  as  given  a  symbolic 


meaning  by  reinterpretation,  has  been 
umch  discussed.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  both  lines  of  development  have  oc- 
curred with  great  frequency,  but  that  re- 
interpretation  has  been  more  conunon  in 
North  America.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  similarity  of  style  iu  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  variety  of 
symbolic  interpretation. 

In  a  few  cases  the  symbolic  interpre- 
tation of  decorative  elements  has  heiome 
so  definitely  fixed  that  we  may  reco_'nize 
the  beginnings  of  ideographic  writing. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  so- 
called  "calendar  histories"  of  North 
xVmerican  Indians,  and  also  in  symbolic 
objects  used  in  definite  ceremonials. 
Thus  the  associations  between  the  colors 
and  certain  quarters  of  the  world  among 
the  Southern  tribes;  l>etween  red  and 
blood  among  the  Sioux  (see  C<ih,r  .•mm- 
bolisin);  between  an  arrow  and  prayer 
among  theUuichol;  thatof  the  triangle  as 
rain-cloud  in  the  S.  W. — seem  so  fixed 
that  their  symbolic  significance  may  be 
read  without  hesitation. 

Symbolism  is  not  confined  to  decora- 
tive art,  but  appears  also  in  other  arts. 
In  music,  rhythm  has  very  often  sym- 
bolic significance;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
I  rhythm  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast,  which 
is  confined  strictly  to  songs  of  the  high- 
est societies  of  the  winter-dances.  The 
burden  of  songs  is  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  definite  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
song.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  a 
symbolic  meaning  of  musical  phrases  and 
.scales  exists  in  America. 

The  dance  is  very  often  symbolic  in  so 
far  as  motion  or  gestures  are  ass<>ciateil 
with  distantly  related  concepts:  like  the 
crouching  of  a  dancer  to  express  his  su't)- 
missiveness,  heavy  steps  symbolizing  the 
weight  of  the  wealth  that  he  carries:  or 
a  circuit  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  signifying  his  greatness,  which  j)er- 
mits  him  to  disregard  the  customs  of 
everyday  life. 

Symlx>Iism  in  foetry  is  highly  devel- 
oped; and  it  is  found  that  very  often 
the  meaning  of  songs  is  entirely  unintel- 
ligible unless  its  symbolic  meaning  is  ex- 
plained. There  is  hardly  an  exception 
to  this  ruleamong  the  songs  of  Amerii-an 
Indian.s,  even  among  tribes  that  have  no 
strongly  developed  symljolism  in  deco- 
rative art.  The  numerous  songs  of  the 
Ilako  ceremony  of  the  Pawnee  and  those 
of  the  ceremonials  of  the  N.  W.  coast  are 
examples  of  symi)olisrn  of  i)oetry. 

Symbolism  plays  an  important  part  in 
rituals  in  so  far  as  acts  signify  or  are  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  result  <iifierent 
from  the  act  itself.  Thus,  smoking  is  a 
symlKjl  of  prayer,  the  shooting  of  an  ar- 
row symbolizes  the  .sending  of  a  prayer 
to  the  deity,  painting  with  red  jiaintsig- 
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uitieathe  bestowal  of  vigor,  playing  cat's: 
cradle  symbolizes  capture  of  the  sun, 
success  in  gambling  symbolizes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  player  in  other  undertakings. 
In  many  c;isos  tlie  oljjects  used  in  rituals 
are  themselves  symbols.  On  tiie  x.  Pa- 
cific coast,  cedar-bark  dyed  red  is  the 
symbol  of  the  winter-dance:  cedar-bark 
undyed,  the  symbol  of  j>uri(ication:  the 
skin  head-dress,  that  of  the  summer  .sea- 
son; among  the  Pawnee  the  corn  sym- 
bolizes "the  omniscience  which  the 
earth  is  believed  to  possess"  (Fletcher 
in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  2Si).  1004).  The 
flat  pipe  of  the  Arapaho,  the  sacred 
bundles  of  the  Plains  Indians,  the  tacred 
objects  of  the  Pueblos — all  are  symbols 
of  supernatural  powers  or  of  supernat- 
ural beings  (see  Pnllivlium).  Among 
those  tribes  that  possess  an  elaborate  sys- 
tematized cult,  the  syml)olism  of  rituals 
is  often  higlily  developetl;  so  much  so. 
that  the  whole  ritual  may  represent  elab- 
orate mythical  conrepts. 

In  magic,  purely  symbolic  actions  are 
not  so  frequent.  A  syml>olic  action  per- 
formed on  an  object  connected  in  some 
real  or  imaginary  material  way  with  the 
person  or  animal  to  be  affected  contains 
a  new  psychological  element  not  jiresent 
in  the  concept  of  symbolism.  Theswing- 
ing  of  a  bullroarer  in  which  is  contained 
a  hair  of  the  person  to  be  affected,  and 
which  is  believed  to  produce  dizziness,  is 
a  case  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  sym- 
bolism, although  it  contains  clearly  a 
symbolic  element. 

Whether  or  not  mythology  may  be 
considered  as  primarilv  symbolic  is  a 
question  ditRcult  to  decide.  If  myths,  in 
their  original  forms,  are  attempts  to  ex- 
plain nature,  they  must  have  contained 
important  symbolic  elements;  but  the 
present  condition  of  .American  mythol- 
ogy, even  amon<r  those  tribes  that  pos- 
.«ess  an  elaborate  systematic  mythology, 
does  not  favor  this  theory.  The  sym- 
bolic significance  of  the  myth  seems 
rather  adventitious  than  primary,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  symbolic  sig- 
nificance of  decorative  art  seems  more 
often  rather  adventitious  than  due  to  a 
development  from  realistic  form  to  con- 
ventional form.  In  many  cases  the  pri- 
mary element  seems  to  be  the  tale:  the 
adventitious  element,  the  symbolic  inter- 
pretation of  the  tale.  It  seems  that  with 
the  strong  growth  of  ritual  and  it<  sym- 
bolic actions  the  symbolic  significance  of 
mythology  develops,  and  that  the  priests 
in  charge  of  rituals  are  lar.'ely  responsi- 
ble for  the  wealth  of  symbolism  of  the 
niytholoiry  of  the  southern  plains  and  of 
the  Pueblo  region.  In  all  other  ca.ses 
American  myths  seem  to  be  taken  in  a 
remarkably  matter-of-fact  way. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  .American 
symbol  ism  is  much  more  a  ]<hen<.>menon 


of  action  than  of  opinion;  that  it  develops 
most  strongly  in  artistic  productions  and 
in  religious  rites.  (f.  b.  ) 

Sypouria.  An  unidentified  Southern 
"nation"  and  river,  j>erliaps  mythical. 
The  Sypouria  r.  is  marlied  on  Coxes  map 
(Caroiana.  12.  1741  )  as  a  w.  aJiluent  of 
the  .Meschacelx'  (Mississippi),  joining'  it 
below  the  territory  of  the  Mosopeleatribe, 
and  15  lea<_'ues  alwve  Chongue  r.,  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  e.  The  name  is 
possibly  another  forniot  "Mosopelea(q.v. ). 

Ta  {t.'d,  'chiton'  [?]  ).  A  Haida  town 
formerly  on  the  e.  coast  of  Xorth  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is 
said  to  have  l)een  occupied  by  a  small 
family  called,  after  the  name  of  the  jdace, 
Taahl-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  2S1, 
19(.>5. 

Ta(  'grass').  AclanoftheTewa  pueblos 
of  San  Juan,  Xaml>e,  and  Tesuqne,  N. 
Mex.,  and  of  llano,  Ariz. 

Ta.  — Kt.wkfs  in  \m.  Aiilhr..  vu.  106,  lSy4.  Ta- 
tdoa.— Htxit'e.  ibi^l.,  ix.  Ml,  l>y6  (^rf';a  =  '  people  '). 
Ta-towa. — Fewkes,  op.  tit. 

Ta  ('deer' ).  The  second  Kansa  gens. 
Ta.— Dorsey  in  l.>th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  ^30,  1*97.  Ta- 
we-ka-she'-gai. — Mor?aii.  Anc.  Soc.,  15<j,  ISiT. 
Wajaje.— I'orsey,  op.  cit. 

Taa  [TiV-a,  'maize').  A  clan  of  the 
Zuni,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  traditional  A  taa,  or  Seed  peo- 
ple, with  the  6  former  Corn  clans  of  the 
Zuiii. 

Ta'a-kwe.— Cushin?  in  Millstone,  ix.  2.  Jan.  is^: 
•55,  Apt.  lSs4  (/.■!(■(?  =  "people").  Taatem-hlanah- 
kwe.— CiKhingr  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  :>S0.  l^'X 
(  =  'pei>p!e  ot  uU  f^eed').  To-wa-que. — StevensoQ 
in  5th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  rA\.  ISbV. 

Taahl-lanas  ( 'the  people  of  the  town  of 
Ta').     An  extinct  Haida  family  which 
formerlv    lived    on    North    id.,    Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.     See  Ta. 
T:a'al.— .Swanton.  Cont.  Ilaida.  27t>,  1905. 

Tabagane.  Tabaganne.     See  Tobognnn. 

Tabahtea.  .\.  P-niio  division,  or  proba- 
bly a  villa'.re,  in  1S51,  w.  of  the  Shauei,  in 
s.  Mendocino  co.,  Cal..  and  si-»eakinir  the 
same  lan^naL'e. — Gibbs  QSol )  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  112,  1853. 

Tabeguache  (  contr.*  of  y[o-a-v:a-ta-ie- 
track,  'people  livintr  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  mountain.' — HrdliOka).  A  Ute  divi- 
.sion  formerly  living  in  .s.  w.  Colorado, 
chiefly  about  Los  Pino.s.  In  1885  there 
were  1,252  under  the  name  at  Ouray 
agency,  E.  Utah.  They  are  now  oflicially 
designated  Uncompahgre  Utes,  and  in 
1909  numl)ered  4G9  un<ler  the  L'inta  and 
Ouray  agency,  Utah. 

Mo-a-wa-ta-ve-wach. — .V.  nrdliclca,  inf'n.  IWT 
fown  nann-).  Pauches. — Bancroft.  At'v/..  and  S. 
Mt-.\.,  OG'i,  l^^'J  'iiT  TaKu.iche-;.  Pobawotche 
Utahs.— Collins  (ISV.O  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Ixn-.  i'\'.  :>,th 
('•>n^..  1st  so-^  .  4t;.  l.SO).  Sun-hunters.  — I'.urviri. 
City  of  saint-.  .i78,  l-*il.  Tabapuache. — s,,ii(tii,>!i. 
Mi.'C.  Coll..  XIV,  art.  ('.,  ^0.  1-7-:.  Tabahuaches  — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  .May  -"*,  1'''.:;.  Tabechya  — 
Burton,  op.  cit.,  o7«.  Tabeguache  Utahs.  —  1'.  .■^. 
.^tat.  at  Lart,'e,  Xiv.  27.').  l-i.-.  Tabcguachis.— 
Mayer,  .Mexico,  II,  3ri.  l>-.'):i.  Tabegwaches.  — .^Ior- 
trari,  ConsanE,'.  and  .\liin., •.;'>;.  1^71  Tabehuachi*. — 
L>oniim,'Ucz  and  E'-culante  '177i'.i  in  lific.  ll;-t. 
Mex., 'Ja  «-■.,  I,  iOI.  l^ol.  Tabe-nachts.— ( Ir;.-.  ■<  in 
Ind.  .\tl.  Kej...  Iib»;,  1S>4.     Tabequache,— Tu)  lur  in 
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Son.  Ex.  Doo.  4.  -lOlh  Conp.,  spec.  ?os.«..  11.  1S67. 
T»bequache  Utei. — Hendle.  Undeveloped  \Yest.tv<2^ 
lji73.  Tabewachet.— ten  Kate.  Reuen  in  N.  A.. 313. 
lSd6.  Tabiachis.— Uonioncdi.  Dtserts  X.  A..  I,  4U, 
1S0(.>.  Tabrackis.— Ibid..  II.  Oo.  iMk).  Tavewachi. — 
A.  Hrdlickrt,  iiifn.  IWT  lown  iirtnie).  Taviachis. — 
Esc'iidero,  Not.  E>tad.  do  Chiluiahua.  231.  IKH. 
Tubuache.— Taylor  in  C;il.  Farmer.  .NIay-jy.  !>«>;}. 
XJncompahgre. — Iiid.  .\tT.  Kep..  327.  19».'3  <so  falleil 
from  name  of  reservation  K  Yutat  Ancapagari.— 
Dominjucz  and  Esoalante  (1776),  op.  cii..  406. 
YuUTabehuachi.— Ibid..  4t.n.*. 

Tabin.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorif  (Voy.,  ii,  103.  1S14)  as  inhabitiusr 
the  coast  ot  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  family. 

Tabira  (  Ta-bi-ra') .  A  former  pueblo  of 
the  Tompiros,  a  division  of  the  Piros 
(q.  v.),  situated  at  the  southern  apex  of 
the  Mesa  de  los  Jumanos,  n.  e.  of  the 
present  Socorro,  central  N.  !Mex.  The 
ruins  are  commonly  known  as  Gran  Qui- 
vira,  a  name  erroneously  applie<l  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  because  of 
their  supposed  identification  with  the 
Quivira  (q.  v.)  of  Coronado  and  Onate  in 
the  10th  and  17th  centuries.  A  Spanish 
mission  was  established  at  Tabira  in  lt)29 
by  Fray  Francisco  de  Acevedo,  which  still 
existed  in  1644,  but  the  two  churches  and 
monasteries  (one  commenced  between 
1629  and  1644,  the  other  probably  between 
1660  and  1670)  were  perhaps  never  com- 
pleted. The  walls  are  still  standing. 
The  pueblo  was  permanently  abandoned 
between  1670  and  1675  on  account  of  per- 
sistent depredations  by  the  .\pache,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  depO[)ulation  of 
all  the  Pueblo  villages  e  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  this  section.  The  inhal)itants  of  Ta- 
bira fled  to  Socorro  and  Alamillo,  N. 
Mex.,  for  safety,  finally  finding  their  way 
to  the  vicinity  of  El  Pa.<o,  Tex.  Judging 
by  the  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  former 
population  of  Tabira  probably  did  not 
exceed  1,500.  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  2S2  etseq.,  1S92;  Lum- 
mis  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  466,  Apr.  1S93; 
See  also  I'iros,  Piuhlos.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Grand  Quavira. — Marcnii  in  Mollhausen.  Pacific,  i, 
34S,  18.5.S.  Grand  Quiyira.— Wullace.  I^nd  of  Pue- 
blos, 240,  18^s^.  Gran  Quivira.— I'urke.  map  N. 
Mex.,lNJl.  Gran  Quivra.— Howe,  Hist. Coll.,  map, 
ISol.  Juan  Quivira. — \n\.  .\ntiq.,  x.  Tno.  I'^v-*. 
La  Gran  Quivira. — Howe.  op.  cit..  377.  Tabira  — 
Bandelier  a^^.S  i  in  Proo.  Cone.  .\  mOr.  vn.  4o2.  l-.*0 
("erroneously  called  Gran-c^viivira"  i.  Tabira. — 
Escalante  (177*;  quoted  bv  Kandelier  in  Ar.-h. 
In.st.  Papers,  iii.  iS".',  1S90.  Tavira.— De  Fer.  carte 
(170-5)  cited  by  Handelier,  ibid.,  iv,  2vO.  Iby2. 

Tablets.  See  Tuscribea  tablets,  Pierced 
tablets. 

Tabo.  The  Rabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tab. — Votli.Oraibi  Summer  Snake  C(-renionv,2>«2, 
iy03.  Taco  wiiiwu.— Ffcwke-  in  I'Jth  Ki^p.  B.  A.  E.. 
583,  l'.<'0('(■(/7u('(  =  •^lan'^  Tab  wun-wu.  — F•■wk«;•^< 
in  Am.  .\ntlir.,  vir,  i^n.  l-'».  Tap.— Voth.  op. 
cit.,  2^3.  Tavo.— Dorsev  and  Votli,  Oruibi  Soval, 
12,  UtOl.  Tda'-bo.— Stepben  in  8tli  liep.  B.  A."  E., 
39.  isOl. 

Tabo.  The  Rabbit  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
W'hich  comprises  the  Tabo  (Cottontail 
Rabbit)  and  Sowi  (.Iack-ral;bit)  clans. 
Thev  .claim  to  have  come  from  the  S. 


Tab  nyu-mu.— Fewkea  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii.  4v>4, 1S94 
(nt/u-mu"  •  phratry).    Ta'-bo.— Ibid..  400. 

Tabogimkik.  A  Micmac  village  or  band 
in  1700,  probablv  in  Nova  Scotia. — Frve 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL,  1st  s.,  x, 
116,  1S09. 

Tabogine.     See  Toboijtjan. 

Taboo.  A  Polynesian  term  {ta'huy  ap 
plied  to  an  interdiction  profier  to  or  laid 
upon  a  {>erson,  place,  day,  name,  or  any 
conceivable  thing,  which  is  thereby  ren- 
dered Siured  and  communication  with 
it  except  to  a  few  people  or  under  certain 
circumstances  forbiilden.  It  was  for- 
merly so  striking  an  institution,  anil  was 
in  consequence  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  explorers  and  travelers,  that  the  word 
has  been  adopted  into  English  both  as 
applying  to  similar  customs  amouir  other 
races  and  in  a  colloquial  sense.  Itsneira- 
tive  side,  beins  the  more  conspicu<ius,  be- 
came that  indicated  by  the  adopted  term; 
but  religious  prohibitions  among  primi- 
tive peoples  being  closely  bound  up  with 
othei  s  of  a  positive  character,  it  is  often 
applied  to  the  latter  as  well,  and  writers 
frequently  speak  of  the  taboos  connected 
with  tlie  killing  of  a  bear  or  a  bi.-on,  or 
the  taking  of  a  salmon,  meaning  thereby 
the  ceremonies  then  performed,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative.  In  colloquial  English 
usage  the  term  taboo  has  ceased  to  have 
any  religious  significance. 

AVhether  considered  in  it*  negative  or 
in  its  positive  aspect  this  term  may  be 
applied  in  North  America  to  a  number  of 
regulations  observed  at  definite  periods 
of  life,  in  connection  with  imi>ortant 
undertakings,  either  by  individuals  or 
by  considerable  numbers  of  persons. 
Such  were  the  regulations  observe*!  by 
boys  and  girls  at  puberty;  by  parents  be- 
fore the  birth  ot  a  child;  by  relatives  after 
the  decease  of  a  i)erson;  by  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  the  pun-uit  of  their  occupa- 
tions; by  boysdesiringguardian  spiritsor 
wishing  to  become  shamans;  by  shamans 
and  chiefs  desirins  more  pfiwer.  or  when 
curing  the  sick,  prophesyinir,  endeavor- 
ing to  procure  food  by  supernatural  means, 
or  "showingtheir  power"  in  anymanner; 
by  novitiates  into  secret  societies,  and  by 
leaders  in  society  or  tribal  darut^s  in 
preparation  for  them.  Among  the  Eil- 
looet,  on  the  first  day  of  the  berry-pickins; 
season,  only  enough  l)erries  for  tliat  day 
were  gathered,  under  the  impres.-ion  that 
gathering  more  would  bring  misfortune. 
Among  the  Kutchin  those  who  prepared 
bodies  for  burial  were  under  certain  re- 
striction for  some  time  afterward,  and 
widows  an<l  widowers amontr  many  triU-s 
suffered  similarly.  The  tr-lling  of  stories 
also  was  tabooed  at  certain  st-a-sons.  In 
tribes  divided  into  totemic  clans  or  u'cntes 
each  iu'lividual  was  often  calle<i  on  to  ob- 
serve certain  regulations  in  regard  to  his 
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totem  animal.  This  custom,  as  amonjr  the 
YuchiandtheNavaho,  torexaiuple, some- 
times took  the  formol  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition against  killing  the  totem  animal; 
but  at  other  times  it  merely  involved  an 
apology  to  the  animal  or  abstinence  from 
eating  certain  parts  of  it.  The  negative 
prohibitions,  those  which  may  be  called 
the  taboos  proper,  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  hunting,  lisliing,  war.  women,  sleep, 
certain  kinds  of  work,  and  so  forth,  Imt 
above  all  in  abstinence  from  eating,  while 
among  positive  accompaniments  maybe 
mentioned  washing,  sweat-bathing,  flagel- 
lation, and  the  taking  of  emetics  and  other 
medicines. 

In  the  majority  of  American  tribes  the 
name  of  a  dead  man  was  not  uttered — 
unless  in  some  altered  form — for  a  con- 
siderable j^riod  after  liis  demise,  and 
sometimes,  as  among  the  Kiowa,  the  cus- 
tom was  carried  .-^o  far  that  names  of  com- 
mon animals  or  other  terms  in  current 
use  were  entirely  dropped  from  the  lan- 
guage because  oi"  the  death  of  a  person 
bearing  such  a  name.  Frequently  it  was 
considered  improper  for  a  man  to  men- 
tion his  own  name,  and  the  mention  of 
the  personal  name  was  avoided  by  wives 
and  husbands  in  addressing  each  other, 
and  sometimes  by  otlier  relatives  as  well. 
But  the  most  common  regulation  of  this 
kind  was  that  which  decreed  that  a  man 
should  not  address  his  mother-in-law  di- 
rectly, or  vice  versa,  and  the  prohibition 
of  intercourse  often  applied  to  fathers-in- 
law  and  daughters-in-law  also. 

The  objects  of  these  prohibitions, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  were  as 
numerous  as  human  desires  or  human 
fears.  In  Polynesia  the  taboo  was  largely 
a  methodof  government,  and  fear  of  retri- 
bution from  both  supernatural  and  mun- 
dane sources  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
obe<lience  yielded  to  it.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  .separate  the  regulations  in 
America  to  which  this  term  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  which  were  governed  by  fear 
of  nonfullilment,  from  those  in  which  the 
motive  was  a  desire  for  additional  bene- 
fits. Thus  omission  of  the  customary 
puberty,  birth,  mortuary,  war,  and  hunt- 
ing regulations  no  doubt  would  be  con- 
sidered as  inviting  certain  misfortune, 
but  in  most  of  these  there  was  what  may 
be  termed  a  sliding  scale  of  olis<Tvance, 
resulting  in  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
good  fortune — or  more  likelihood  ot'gCKjil 
lortune — in  proportion  to  fuller  or  more 
meager  observance  oi  such  regulations. 
Then  there  were  other  regulations,  as 
those  voluntarily  adopted  by  chiefs  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  who  de^iired  more 
wealth,  or  those  accept<-d  by  shamans 
desiring  more  power,  the  omission  of 
which  would  have  occa-ioned  them  n<j 
loss  of  the  prosperity  they  were  already 


enjoying.  It  will  be  seen  that  taboo  is 
one  aspect  of  religious  phenomena  known 
by  many  other  names  and,  at  lea^rtamong 
the  lower  races,  is  almost  as  l>road  as  re^ 
ligion  itself.     See  Helioion.         (j.  r.  s.) 

Tabo-Piba  ('rabbit  [and]  tobacco').  A 
phratral  group  of  the  Hopi,  consistin?  of 
the  Rabbit,  Jack-rabbit,  ami  Tobacco 
clans.  They  claim  to  have  come  from  a 
region  in  s.  Arizona  called  Palatkwabi, 
and  from  Little  Colorado  r.  —  Fewkes  in 
l(»th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  oSo,  1900.  See  PiUi, 
Tabo. 

Tacahlay.  One  of  the  Diegueno  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treatv  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.  — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  se.ss.,  132,  1857. 

Tacaho.     See  Turkuhoe. 

Tacame.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  living 
in  the  ISth  century  near  the  lower  San 
Antonio  and  Nueces  rs. ,  Texas.  In  1728 
Rivera  referred  to  them  as  livinir  in  that 
neiirhlxjriiood,  and  described  them,  to- 
gether with  the  Pampopa,  Pastia,  and 
others,  as  unwarlike  wanderers  .vho  sub- 
sisted on  fish  and  sylvan  products  (Pro- 
yecto,  estado  3,  143).  The  Tacame  en- 
tered San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  mission 
soon  after  its  foundation,  but  proved  very 
troublesome  by  running  away.  In  1737 
they  fled  to  the  Colorado  r.  and  estab- 
lished a  rancheria  which,  it  was  said,  con- 
sisted of  200  persons.  When  Governor 
Sandoval  and  Father  Yzasmendi  went 
after  them,  they  resiste<l,  but  42  were 
captured  and  taken  back  to  their  mission 
(Testimony  in  Archive  Gen.,  Misiones, 
\xi,  exp.  2,  fol.  19).  In  a  short  time 
they  again  tied,  leaving  their  mission  de- 
serte<l  (Lamar  Papers,  ^IS.  dated  1738); 
they  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission,  and  were  triven 
permis>ion  to  do  so.  A  few  embraced  the 
opportunity,  but  more  of  them  entered 
mission  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepcion,  where,  after  1741,  they  lived 
in  considerable  numbers  (Conce{)cion 
.Marriage  Records,  pa.-^sim.).  In  1762, 
1780.  and  1793,  respectively,  they  were 
reported  as  still  at  tins  mission,  in  a  re- 
port of  1780,  ( iovernor  Cabello  irave  the 
habitat  <^)f  the  tribe  as  near  the  coast  l)e- 
tween  San  Antonio  and  Nueces  rs.,  the 
neigh lx)rlux)d  where  they  were  first  en- 
countere<l  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Ca- 
cames,  sjiid  by  Soli's  to  liave  l>een  at  i-^an 
.Jose  mission  near  San  Antonio,  are  evi- 
dently the  same  people.  (  h.  k.  it. ) 

Arcabamos — I.amiir  I^upors,  Doc.  of  1737,  MS. 
Cacames.— S4jii«,  biiirio  (1707)  in  Mem.  df  .Vueva 
FNpMnii,  \\vit,  •.'70.  .MS.  ft.-vijfutly  ideiiticul). 
Tacamanes.  —  l)<'-cri[.li<>ii  of  the  Tixu-  mi.v■•ion^< 
(17-101,  1  bill.. '.'M.!.  Tacames.  — Kivcra.  Uiarir,.  Icp. 
■-'t.Oi,  17.}t;.  Tacones.  — Iti'Villii  (j\\i>An,  Curt.i,  17'.<:i. 
Tancamea.  — Huiiillii  (I77Ji  i)Ooltjil  in  Texas  lli»t. 
Asso.Qiiur.  vill,:'.>5.  lV«j.').  Tecamenes — Hanla  Ku- 
.-:iyo,  •.!71.  17'J.'..  Tecamenez. — >hiu,  iji.t'-  in  ('har- 
Icvoi.x.  .N'c-w  Krani  ■•,  tv.  7>.  l'^70  Tecamonesi. — 
IJarriii.op.  (it.  Teheaman.— .iMiitil  ili>7i  ifi  .Mar- 
gry,  Ulc,  ni,  '£t^,  lb7s.    Thacame, — (.'oiiccpciuu 
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Marrioge    Records,    1759.      Tbecamenea. — Joutel 
(l(}si7)   in    Freiu'h,  Hist.  Coll.   La.,   I,  137,  1S46. - 
Tbecamottt. — I  bid. 

Tacanhpisapa  ( *  Black  Tomahawk ' ) .  A 
former  Mdewakanton  baud,  name*.!  from 
the  chief. 

Black-Tomahawk.— N'eill,  Hist.  Minn.,  Ui,  note, 
1868.    T»-c«ui-rpi-««-p*.— Ibid. 

Tacatacara.  A  river,  an  island,  and 
probably  a  village  of  the  Saturiba  tribe  of 
N.  E.  Florida,  abi^iit  l-'iGo.  The  river  is 
said  by  L;iiidonniere  to  l>e  the  one  the 
French  called  the  Seine  uSeqiiana^,  ap- 
parently identical  with  the  St  Marys, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Florida 
and  Georgia.  The  island  was  evidently 
what  is  now  Cumberland  id.  Tlie  village 
is  not  marked  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591 
accompanying  LeMoyne's  Narrative,  and 
may  have  "been  either  on  the  n.  (Georgia) 
or  s.  (Florida)  side,  but  the  chief  is  al- 
ways mentioned  in  the  French  narrative 
aa  a  kinsman  or  ally  of  the  "great  king 
Satourioua."  Brinton  incorrectly  locates 
it  on  the  coast  s.  of  St  Augustine,  prob- 
ably confusing  it  with  Tucururu,  named 
bv  Fray  Francisco  l*areja  in  1612  a.s  one 
of  the  Timucuan  dialects.  (j.  m.  ) 

Catacouru. — Laudunniere  (15<>4)  in  French,  Hist. 
CoU.  La.,  n.s.,  Ail,  1NJ9  (the  river:  first  syllable 
evidently  omitted  by  mistake i.  Tacadocorou. — 
Ibid.,315"(chiei).  Tacatacouru.— Ibid..  a4t>(  river). 
Tacatacuru.— Barciii.  Kn<ayo,  121.  1723  (island). 
Tecatacourou. — Lniidonniere  (1564)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  34y.  1869. 

Tachi.  One  of  the  larger  tribes  of  the 
Yokuts  (Mariposan)  family,  living  on  the 
plains  N.  of  Tulare  lake,  s.  central  Cal. 
They  held  the  country  w.  of  the  Coast 
range.  Powers  puts  them  on  Kings  r., 
near  Kingston.  According  to  Alexan- 
der Taylor,  members  of  this  tribe  were 
brought  to  San  Antonio  and  Dolores  (San 
Francisco)  mi.«sions as  neophytes.  Tatchu 
or  Telame  is  mentioned  t>y  Shea  (preface 
to  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta's  Vocab.  of  S.  An- 
tonio mission)  as  the  name  of  tiie  tribe 
speaking  the  San  .Antonio  language,  a 
Salinan  dialect.  The.se  Tatche  and  Te- 
lame, however,  are  tlie Tachi  andTelam- 
ni  who  had  been  taken  tothemis.-rion,  and 
Taylor  may  lie  correct  ingivin<:Se.\tapay 
as  the  name  of  the  tril>e,  or  more  correctly 
village  site,  originally  at  San  .Antonio. 
As  is  the  ca.<e  with  all  the  Y«ikuts  ttil>e.^, 
only  a  fragment  of  the  former  number  re- 
mains; but  thoiitrh  reduced  to  a  few  dtjzen 
survivors,  the  Tachi  are  today  among  the 
half-do/en  mo.'^t  numerou.><  tribes  left  of 
the  original  forty  or  more  comprisin'r  the 
Yokuts  stock.  Most  of  the  survivors  oc- 
cupy a  settlement  near  Lemoore,  Kings 
CO.  "  (a.  l.  K.) 

Atach.— John.ston  in  Sen.  Kx.  Df>c.61.  3.''I  (Y.iiir., 
1st  scss..  2."?,  18.')2.  A-Uche.— Ibiil..  22.  Dachi.— 
A.L.  KroeUr,  itif'ii.  I'.t<j7(u  Yokiit.s  fonni^ee  Tmlji 
below).  La-che».  — Biirt(<^jurin  Sen.  E.\.b<iC.4,"J2(l 
Cong. .spec.  >^e^.s..2.>l.  IsXi.  Tache».— .l<.hnston,  (ij>. 
Clt.,22.  Tachi.— I'owirrs  in  (out.  N.  .\.  KMiri'.l., 
Ill,  370,  t.s77.  Tadjedjayi.  — A.  L.  K'rocU-r,  iiii'ii. 
1903  (plural  fonnj.  Tadji.— Ibid,  (u  Vokiil<  fi.rni; 
."ec  Darhi.atxjW).  Tah'-che.— .\Ierrianiin.Si-ii.-nce, 


XI.X.916.  June  l.'>.  1904.  Tal-«hei.— Ind.  .\fT.  Rep.. 
400,  Ifbl.  Tatche. — Pimeuial,  Len^uas  de  Mex.. 
391,  lf«Od  (or  Telame).  Tatcheet.— Ind.  .Vff.,  Rep., 
219.  1S61. 

Tachik  (from  techek,  'the  bay').  An 
Unaligmiut  Eskimo  village  on  .St  Michael 
id.,  near  the  Russian  retloubt,  and  now- 
included  in  the  town  of  St  Michael, 
Alaska. 

Tachik.— I'etroiT  in  lOth  Census.  .Xla.'-ka,  11,  1SS4. 
Tatchek.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet,  .\ld-ka.  OJO,  1906 
(quoted  formK  Techek.— Ibid.  T'satsumi.— Dall. 
.\laska,  13,  1^70.  Tutsogemut.  —  Ibid,  (name  of 
people). 

Tachikhwutme  ('village  on  a  plateau'). 
Mentioned  as  a  former  .Athapascan  vil- 
lage on  the  coa^t  of  California,  just  x.  of 
the  mouth  of  Klamath  r. 
Ta-tci'-qwut-me. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\.in.  Folk- 
'ore,  III.  237.  IS'.O  (Naltunnetunne  name). 
Ta-tci'  te'-ne. — Dorsey,  Smith  River  MS.  v.xmb., 
B.  .\.  E.,  lN'>4  (Kliaamotene  name). 

Tachikhwutme.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r. ,  Greg.,  above 
the  mouth  of  Illinois  r. 

Shich-e-quet-to-ny.  — Abbott.  MS.  Coquille  census, 
B.  .\.E.,  1^5s.  Ta-tci'-qwut.— Dorse V  in  Jour.  .\m. 
Folk-lore,  ni.  234.  1890.  Techaquit.— Ind.  .\tT. 
Rep.  lS.'y>.  219,  1^'>7.  Te-cheh-quat.— <.;ibbs,  .MS.  on 
coast  trit>es.  B.  A.  E. 

Tachilta.  A  former  village  of  the  Pa- 
pago  in  s.  Arizona  or  n.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1S64. 

Tachis.     See  Taukee. 

Tachukhaslitun.  A  former  village  of 
the  Chetco  on  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  r., 
Oreg. 

T'a'-tcu-qas-li'-tun. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  236.  18<»0. 

Tachuwit.  An  Alsea  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Alsea  r.,  Greg. 

Ta'-tcu-wit". — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  2-29,  1>90. 

Tach7  ('tail  of  the  water').     A  village 
or  the  Tatshiautin  at  the  mouth  of  Tache 
r.,  Brit.  Col.     Pup.  32in  isSl ;  6b  in  1909. 
Tachy.— Harmon.  Jo'-.r.,  21-5,  is-JO.    Thatce.— Mor- 
ice  in  Trans.  Koy.  .Soc.  Can..  .\.  109.  1893. 

Tackapousha.     See  Ma-<--iiij)er/i(o. 
Tackchandeseechar.      .\     Teton     Sioux 
band  l>eloiit:intr  to  the  Saone  division. 

Tack-chan-de-see-char. — Oris?.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark  (1806K  vi,  yj,  19<3.5.  Tack-chan-de-su-char.— 
Am.  State  Papers.  Ind   AfT.,  I.  71.>.  lvT2. 

Taconnet.  An  Abnaki  villa^re,  alx)ut 
the  bf^inningof  the  I7th  century,  at  the 
falls  of  Kennebec  r.,  near  Waterville, 
Kennebec  co..  Me. 

Taconet.— .Vilcs  (1701)  in  Mass.  Hi^t.  .Soc.  Coll..  3d 
.s.,  VI.j:;2,  1837.  Taconick.— Hoyt,  .^nti.j.  lies.. 212. 
1824.  Taconnet.  —  Fnuch  map.  1711.  fitt<l  by 
Kendall,  Trav.,  in,  49,  lM)Ct.  Taconock. — ('hurch 
(1716>  n noted  by  Drake,  Iiul.  Wars,  lyi,  l>i6. 
Taughtanakagnet. — Smith  n*".;;l)  in  .\fa-s.  Ili^t. 
Sf/C.  Coll..  3d  s,.  in.  22,  ]-<:i3.  Teconet.— NilfS 
(1761),  ibi'l..  VI.  2:!.=).  ]s37.  Teuconick.  — Falinontli 
oonf.  (1727)  in  .^lt.•.  lli-t.  i^oc.  Coll..  ill.  4{J^.  1^5:5. 
Tirionet— l;e<oril  of  1727  in  N.  II.  Hist.  S<"-. 
(.'oil.  II,  2.'i9,  1-J7i  iiiis[iriiit  i.  Tocconnock.— 'hnrth 
(ir.'M))  in  Mii^'i.  Hi^t..S'X/.<'oll.,  4th  s.,v.,  -Ci'..  l-v^d. 
Triconnick  — i'L-nljallow  (1726),  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  107,  1824. 

Tacquison.  A  Papago  village  on  the 
Arizona-Sonora  border,  with  70  Indian 
families  in  isTl. — \\'ilbur  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1871,  3(>.'),  1872. 

Tadema.     See  Tutemy. 
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Tadeovaqni.  A  ranclieria,  prol>al>ly  of 
the  Maricojia,  on  the  Kio  (.iila.  Ariz.;  vis- 
ited by  Kino  aiul  Maiiire  in  1699.  Sedel- 
luair  (l~-i^O  nieiitions  tlie  place  a*aiiord- 
inti  a  jiood  site  for  a  inissioii. 

S>^  Tadeo  Vaqui.— Kino  (Jh'.<9)  ciie*!  by  Bancroft. 
No.  Mex.  States,  I.  •_'i.S.  1.^*4.  S.  Judas  Tadeo. — 
Sedelranir  (17iy>  cited  by  HmnTOit.  Ariz,  mid  N. 
Mex.,3e/,lf>>9.  S.TadeoBatqui.  — Kiiio.mapi  ITOli. 
ibid.,0«X).  S.ThaddEEusdeBatki. — Kiiio.mapi  lTu2). 
in  Stockloin.  Ne\ie  \Velt-Boit.  7l.  17.Y..  Tides 
Vaqui.— MunffO  ( 1(1691  cited  bv  Bancroft.  Ariz,  nnd 
N.  Me.K,  iSTrKv:^. 

Tadji-lanas  (  TtY'lji  Id'n't^.  or  TCi-^  hVuns, 
'sand-town  people').  Two  important 
Haida  families  belonzins:  to  the  Raven 
clan.  It  would  probably  Ije  trner  to  say 
that  they  were  two  parts  of  one  family,  al- 
though they  came  to  be  witiely  separateil 
geographically.  According  to  tradition 
this  family  and  4  others  once  lived  togeth- 
er in  a  town  near  .Sand  Spit  pt..  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  composed  of  5  rows  oi 
hou.^es.  Those  in  the  front  row  werecalled 
Tadji-lanas,  because  they  were  do.-e  to  the 
beach;  those  in  the  next,  Kuna-lanas 
( '  Point-town  people' ),  because  their  row- 
ran  out  on  a  point;  those  in  the  third, 
Yaku-lanas  ('Middle-town  people"),  be- 
cause they  occupied  themitldlerow;  those 
in  the  fourth,  Koetas(' Earth-eaters'),  be- 
cause they  lived  near  the  trails  where  it 
was  very  muddy;  and  those  in  the  fifth, 
Stienga-lanas  ('Rear-town  people'),  be- 
cause they  lived  farthest  back.  Another 
tradition  relates  that  this  family,  together 
with  the  Kagials-kegawai  of  Skedans, 
sprang  from  a  woman  who  was  on  House 
ia.  (Atana)  w  hen  it  rose  out  of  the  flood. 
One  branch  were  reckoned  among  the 
Gunghet-haida<:ai,  and  a  subdivision 
called  Kaidju-kegawai  owned  the  .south- 
ernmost town  on  the  island.  By  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  the  northern  division, 
after  living  for  a  while  on  tlie  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  came  to  occupy  Kasaan 
in  Alaska,  the  most  northerly  flaida 
town.  The  Gunghet  branch  is  almost 
extinct.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Tl'dii  U'nas.-.<?wanton.Cont.  Haida.  2(^.272, 19a5. 
Taa  la'nas.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  .V.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
22,  1898.  Tas  Lennas. — Harrison  in  I'roc.  Roy. 
See.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  124,  IS'Jo. 

Tadoiko.  A  former  Maidu  villacre  in  the 
neighborhoo<i  of  Durham,  Butte  co., 
Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  N'at.  Hist., 
xvir,  map,  1905. 

Tadousac  ('at  the  nipples.' — Hewitt). 
The  principal  village  of  the  Tadousac  on 
St  Lawrence  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sagu- 
enay  r.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
trading  post,  founded  by  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  and  a  Jesuit  mi-ssion  was 
established  there  as  early  a.s  Itjl'i. 

Tadeussac. — Lii  Tour  map,"  177y.  Tadoucae. — 
Dutch  map(lC2r)  in  N.  Y.  Di-c.  Col.  Ili.-t..  I,  1n'j6. 
Tadousac. — Champlain  'AOty.ii.  CEiatcs.  70,  1>570; 
Harri.s,  Voy.  and  Truv.,  ii.uiap.  170').  Tadousae.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  iiia[.,  1741  f misprint ).  Ta- 
dousca.— Harris,  op.  cit..  I,  iriap  (iiii-pritili. 
Tadeussac— Chamiilain  (lOOii,  (Knvres,  216, 1S7(); 
map  of  ICIG  in  N.   Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.    1856. 


Tadoussaciens.  —  Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777. 
Tadusac. — ^.letTery:*,  Fr.  Doms..  pt.  l!  map,  1761. 
Tadussekuk— tiiilsehet.  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
l!^^7  I  I'enobsctii  iinnuM. 

Tadousac.  A  Montagnais  tribe  or  band 
on  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec.  In  1S63  part 
of  the  tribe  were  on  a  reservation  at 
Manicouagan,  while  others  were  at  Peri- 
bouka. 

Tadush.  .\  Hankntchin  village  on  the 
upper  Yukon,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of 
Kandik  r.  Pop.  4S  in  18S0. 
Charleys  Village.— I'etroiT  in  10th  Censu.s,  Ala.ska, 
map,  ISSO.  Charley  Village.— Baker.  Geotr.  Diet. 
.Alaska,  170.  iy06.  Tadoosh. — Schwatka,  Rep.  on 
Alaska.  SH.  188.=). 

Taenhatentaron.  A  former  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario,  the  seat  of  the  mission  of 
Saint  Ignace.  It  wa.s  destroyetl  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1649. 

Sainct  Ignace.— Jes.  Rel.  1639,  74.  1858.  St.  Igna- 
tius.—Shea.  <"ath.  Miss.,  179,  1855.  Taenhaten- 
taron.—Jes.  Rel.  16oy,  74.  1S->S. 

Taensa.  A  tribe  related  in  language  and 
customs  to  the  Natchez,  from  whom  they 
must  have  separated  shortly  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historic  period.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  part  of  theTaensa  were 
encountered  by  De  Soto  in  1540.  but  the 
first  mention  of  them  under  their  proper 
name  is  by  La  Salle  and  his  companions, 
who  visited  them  in  1682  on  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
then  living  on  L.  St  Joseph,  an  ox-bow 
cut-off  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  pres- 
ent Tensas  parish,  La.  Tonti  stopped  at 
their  villages  in  16S6  and  1690,  and  in 
1698  they  were  visited  by  Davion,  La 
Source,  and  De  Montigny,  the  la.«t  of 
whom  settled  among  them  as  missionary 
the  following  yearr  In  1700  Iberville 
found  him  there,  and  the  two  returned 
together  to  the  Natchez,  De  Montigny 
having  decided  to  devote  his  attention  to 
that  tribe.  St  Cosme,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded De  Montigny  among  the  Natchez, 
considered  the  Taensa  too  much  rciuced 
for  a  separate  mission,  and  endeavored, 
without  success,  to  draw  them  to  the 
Natchez.  In  1706  the  fear  of  an  attack 
from  the  Yazoo  and  Chickasaw  induced 
the  Taensa  to  abandon  their  settlements 
and  take  refuge  with  the  Bayoiroula, 
whom  they  soon  after  attacked  treacher- 
ously and  almost  destroyed.  After  they 
had  occupied  several  different  positions 
along  the  Mississippi  southward  of  the 
Manchac,  Bienville  mvited  them  to  settle 
near  Mobile  anda^sisjned  them  lands  not 
far  from  his  post.  They  remained  here 
manv  years,  giving  their  name  to  Ten.~aw 
r. ;  but  in  1764,  rather  than  pa-^s  under 
the  English,  they  removed  to  Red  r.,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  the  other 
small  tribes  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
same  year,  in  company  with  the  .Vpa- 
lachee  and  Pakana.  they  applie<l  to  the 
Frencii  commandant  for  [jermission  to 
.settle  on  liayou  La  Founhe;  but,  though 
it  wa-s  granted,  neither  they  nor  the  .A. pa- 
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lachee  appear  to  have  taken  advaiitiice  of 
it.  They  remained  at  tirst  on  Red  r., 
but  in  a  few  years  removed  to  Bayou 
Ba?uf.  About  the  time  when  Louisiana 
passetl  under  control  of  the  United  btates 
they  sold  these  lands  also  and  moved  to 
the'northern  end  of  (.irand  lake,  where  a 
small  bayou  bears  their  name.  .\s  an 
independent  tril)e  they  have  now  disap- 
peared, though  someChitimacha  liulians 
are  descendei.1  from  tlu'm.  The  Taonsa 
were  always  a  comparatively  small  tribe. 
In  169S  De  ^lontigny  estimated  them  at 
700,  and  two  years  later  Iberville  placed 
the  number  of  their  warriors  at  300, 
while  in  1702  he  assigned  them  150  fam- 
ilies, a  figure  also  given  by  St  Cosine  the 
year  before.  Du  I'ratz  (1 718-34)  placed 
the  number  of  their  cabins  after  their  re- 
moval to  Mobile  at  100,  probably  an 
overestimate.  The  "Little  Taeiisas" 
epoken  of  by  Iberville  were  evidently  the 
Avoyelles  ((i-  v.).  In  IGliy  a  Taensa 
Indian  gave  Iberville  the  following  list  of 
villages  belonging  to  his  people,  but  most 
of  the  names  are  evidently  in  the  Mobil- 
ian  trade  language:  Taensa^,  Chaoucoula, 
Conchayon,  Couthaouiroula,  Xyhougou- 
las,  Ohytoucoulas,  and  Tala-^pa. 

The  Taensa  have  attained  a  unique 
interest  in  mo<Jern  times  from  an  attempt 
of  two  French  seminarists  to  introduce  a 
product  of  their  own  ingenuity  as  a 
grammar  of  the  Taen.-a  language.  The 
deception  was  exposed  by  Brinton  in 
1885,  but  for  a  while  it  gave  rise  to  a 
heated  controversy.  See  Pseado- Indian. 
Consult  S wanton  (1)  in  Am.  .\nthr., 
X,  24, 1908,  and  authors  therein  cited;  (2^ 
in  Bull.  43,  B.  A.E.,  1910.         u.  r.  s.) 

Caensa.— Neill.  Hi>t.  Minn..  173,  IS-ih.  Cho'sha.— 
cwanton  in  .\m.  Anthr  ,  x.  no.  1.  IWs  (Chiti- 
maoha  name).  Grands  Taensas.— Iberville  1 1099) 
in  .Margry,  Dec,  iv.  4i;9.  l^sy.  Hastriryini.— Par- 
isot  and  .\dam,  Tiifn>a  Gramtuar.  I>^^J  i^aid  to 
mean  'warriors'  and  to  bo  th»-ir  own  name). 
Tabensa.— Co.xe.  Carolana.  map.  1741.  Taencas.— 
Tonti  (lt>S2)  in  French,  Hist.  Cull.  Lii..  i.ti2.  1M6. 
Taensas.  —  Hennepin,  New  Di.'^cov.,  l.%i.  icy8. 
Taensos. — Gii^seield,  Map  U.  .S.,  17M.  Taenzas.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Mi-s..  437,  W^\  Tahensa.— Tonti 
(ItoJ)  in  Marprv,  Dec,  l.  tiI6.  t«76.  Takensa.— 
Joutel  (1&V5)  in  French.  Hi-t.CoIl.  La..  I.  V^l.  1»J6. 
Talusas.— La  Mctairie  (10.^2 ;  quoted, ibid..  II. 'Jl.l»7.5 
(miscopied).  Tenisaws.— >iblev.  Hi^t.  Sketches, 
84,  1806.  Tensa^ini.  — Parjvot  and  .\dam.  T.iensa 
Gram.,  is^j.  Tensas.— I'enicaut  (Koft)  m  French. 
Hist.  Coll,  La.,  n.  s..  r.  .>.  l>-t;y.  Tensau.  — Drake. 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4.  -V),  lvl.'<.  Tensaw.— .»iblev.  Hi>t. 
Sketches,  M.  ISue.  Tenza.  — Ibi<l..  iJl.  Tinjas — 
Jeflerys,  Am.  Atliis,  map.j.  177^;.  Tinnsals.— Char- 
levoix, New  France,  vi.  :;'.«.  istyj.  Tinsas.— C-ni- 
oaut  (1700)  in  Margry,  Dec.  v.  3'J7,  I.-JNJ.  Tins- 
»a».— Ibid.,  oOS. 

Taensa.  The  chief  one  of  the  7  Taen.«a 
villages  in  1699.— Iberville  in  .Mamrv, 
Dec,  IV,  179,  1880. 

Tagasoke  (Ta-tja-Hokr.,  'forked  like  a 
epear').  An  Oneida  villafre  formerlv  on 
Fish  cr.,  near  Vienna,  Uneida  co.,  X.  Y.— 
Morgan,  League  Inx|.,473,  map,  Ibol. 

Tagish.  A  small  tribe  living  about 
Tagi.-h  and  Marsh  lakes,  Brit.  Col.     Thev 


are  classed  with  the  Tlingit  stock  on  the 
basis  of  a  vocabulary  obtained  bv  Dawson 
(Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b,  1887);  but 
as  they  resemble  the  interior  Athapascan 
Indians  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  likely 
that  they  have  adopted  their  present  lan- 
guage from  the  Chilkat.  They  are  prob- 
ably part  of  Dall's  "Xehaunee  of  the* 
Chilkaht  river."  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Stick  Indians,— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.. 
IV.'B,  1N»7  (('i.ast  name  for  these  people  and  all 
other  interior  Indian^i.  Tahk-heesh.— soluvatka 
in  Century  Mas:.,  747,  Sent.  l.vVi.  Tank-beesh.— 
Ibid.,  743  (may  be  the  Takon  oi  .-^chwatkai. 

Taguanate.  An  unidentitied  province 
and  town  near  which  Muscoso,  after  the 
death  of  DeSoto,  built  his  boats  and  em- 
barked on  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer 
of  1543.  Accordinar  to  Lewis  (in  Span. 
E.Kpiorers,  1528-1543,  252,  1907)  the  Ta- 
guanate province  was  on  White  r.,  and 
the  town  was  probaijly  in  the  s.  part  of 
Monroe  co..  Ark.,  possibly  at  Indian 
Bay. 

Tagfoanate. — Ctcntl.  of  Elvas  (15-57>  in  Span.  E.x- 
plorers,  op,  oit...  250.    Taguanate.— Ibid..  251. 

Tagai.  Given  as  a  village  near  the 
headwaters  of  San  Luis  Rev  r.,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.,  in  1795  (Grijalva  cited  bv  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  .563,  1»S6).  Probably 
the  same  as  Taqui,  mentioned  by  Sari- 
chez  in  1821  (ibid.,  ii,  443)  as  existinii  7 
or  8  m.  N.  of  Santa  Isabel;  and  aaTahwle, 
a  Diegueno  rancheria  represented  in  the 
treat V  of  Santa  Isabel,  6.  Cal,,  in  1852 
(H.  R.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong,,  3d  sess.,  132, 
1857).  Kroeber  (inf'n,  1907)  regards  the 
name  as  possibly  a  misprint  of  Pawi 
(Spanish  Pagui  or  Pahui).  the  Luisei"io 
name  of  Cahuilla  valley,  the  present  Ca- 
huilla  res.  just  .\.  of  the  headwaters  of 
San  Luis  Rey  r. 

Taguta.     Given   as  a    Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m. 
below  the  Kaiyuh  mouth,  Alaska. 
Tagutakaka. — Kavmcind  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cone.,  1st  .^ess..  25,  1.^71. 

Tagwahi  {Tngird'h'i,  'Catawba  place'). 
The  name  of  several  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. Gneof  them,  known  tothe  whites 
as  Toccoa,  was  situated  on  Toccoa  cr. ,  e. 
of  Clarkesville,  Habersham  co.,  Ga. ;  an- 
other was  on  Toccoa  or  Ocoee  r.,  alx)Ut 
the  present  Toccoa,  in  Fannin  co.,  Ga., 
and  a  third  may  have  been  on  Persimmon 
cr.,  which  is  known  to  the  Cherokee  as 
Tagwu'hl,  and  enters  Hiwa.-^see  r.  some 
distance  below  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C. — .^loonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
533,  1900. 

Toeoah.— D<k:.  of  1799  quoted  by  Rovce  inSth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144.  lN>j7. 

TahagmiutCpeopleof  the  shadow,' that 
is,  livingtoward  thesunset).  Xn.  Eskimo 
tril>e  inhabiting  the  1-abrador  shore  of 
Hudson  str.  from  Leaf  r.  w.,  and  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay  h.  to  .Mosquito  lay. 
They  are  tall  and  of  fine  physique,  the 
men  larger  on  the  average  than  wliites, 
the  women  equal   to   the  average  wiiite 
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women.  Their  customs  are  primitive. 
Men  hold  women  in  little  respect,  but 
arejealousof  thevrwive?.  They  are  fond 
of  games  and  athletic  sports,  and  both 
sexes  are  passionate  gamblers.  They 
trap  foxes,  wolves,  and  wolverenes,  ex- 
changing the  furs  for  guns,  ammunition, 
cutlery,  and  hardware  at  Ft  Chimo,  dis- 
tant a"  whole  winter's  journey  for  a  dog 
team.  The  skirts  of  their  coats  are  hung 
with  pear-shaped  pieces  of  ivory  that 
rattle  when  thev  walk. 

Igdlumiut.— Boas  iri  titli  Rop.  B.  X.  F...  462.  IJ^ 
('people  oi  the  other  side':  fo  called  by  the 
Eskimo  of  Ratlin  land,  on  the  oppixite  shore  of 
Hudson  str.  (.  Iglu-miut.— Boas  in  Trans,  .\nthr. 
See.  Wash..  III.  95.  I&.v5.  Northerners.— Turner 
in  nth  Kep.  B.  .\.  E..  177.  1>94  (so  called  by  the 
whites  of  Labrador!.  Tahapnyut. — Turner  in 
Trans.  Rov.  Soe.  Can.  l'v<7.  sio.  Ii.  101,  1'^n''.  Ta 
hag  myut.— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  177, 1894. 
Ungavamiut. — B^ms  in  \m.  Antic)..  iO.  1^^S. 

Tahapit.  .A.  .^laricpa  rancheria  on  the 
RioGila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmairi  1744) 
cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  .Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Tahattawan.     LSee  Xaltohattairants. 

Tahchee  (  TuisV,  'Dutch' ).  A  Western 
Cherokee  chief,  one  of  the  earliest  emi- 
grants to  the  Arkan.'^as  country  to  join 
chief  Bowl.  After  several  yt'ars  in  Texas, 
during  which  he  led  war  parties  ai^ainst 
the  wilder  tribes,  he  recrossed  Red  r. 
and  soon  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in 
raids  on  the  Osage  that  a  reward  of  §500 
was  offered  by  Gen.  Arbuckle  for  his  cap- 
ture. To  show  his  defiance  of  tiie  procla- 
mation, he  deliberately  journeyed  to  Ft 
Gibson,  attacked  a  party  of  Osage  at  a  trad- 
ing post  near  by,  and  scalped  one  of  them 
within  hearing  of  the  drums  of  the  fort. 
With  rifle  in  one  hand  and  the  bleeding 
scalp  in  the  other,  he  lt'aj>ed  a  precipice 
and  made  his  escape,  althoucrh  a  bullet 
grazed  hi.s  cheek.  <.)n  promise  of  am- 
nesty and  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward, 
he  returnei-1  and  !^ettled  with  his  follow- 
ers on  the  Canadian,  s.  w.  of  Ft  Gibson, 
establishinga  reijutation  among  army  oth- 
cers  as  a  valuable  scout  and  guide.  His 
portrait  was  painteil  by  Catlin  in  1834. 
See  Moonev  in  19th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 
1900;  McKennevand  Hall,  Ind.  Tritx^s,  i, 
251-2'30, 185>i;  Catlin,  North  Am.  Inds.,  ii, 
121,  122,  1844. 

Tah-gah-jute.     See  Loijnn. 

Tahiannihotiq.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentioned]  in  1687  to  Joutel 
(Margry,  Dec,  ni,  409,  1878)  while  he 
was  staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on 
Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that 
tribe,  as  l>oing  among  his  enemies. 

Tahijaas.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  .Santa  Irn's  iiii.-sion,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tahlasi  (  Ta^h.^V).  .\  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  about 
Tala.^see  lord,  in  Blount  eo.,  Tenn.  The 
name  ha.?  lost  its  meaning.  (.i.  m.) 


Ta'laal'.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1.  hs:?, 
lOCH).  Talauec— Doc.  of  17.S.J  quoted  bv  Rovce  iii 
.Sth  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  Ul.  \^'..  Tallaae.— Baftrani, 
Ti^ivels.  371. 1792.  Telaasee.— Poo.  of  1799  quoted 
by  Royce,  op.  cit.,  144.  Tellasiee.— Timberluke. 
Memoirs,  map,  1765. 

Tahleqaah  (  TalikuxV,  meaning  lost ). 
The  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in 
N.  E.  Indian  Ter.,  now  incorfK)rdted  with 
the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The  name,  cor- 
rupted in  the  E.  to  Tellico  (q.  v.),  is  an 
old  Cherokee  town  name,  and  was  for- 
mally adopted  for  the  new  capital  in  l>.'-i9 
on  the  reunion  and  reorganization  of  the 
Old  Settler  and  Emigrant  bands  of  Chero- 
kee in  the  W.  Tahlequah  is  now  an  en- 
terprising railroad  town  of  about  4.01)0 
inhabitants,  and  contains,  among  other  ' 
buildings,  the  former  Cherokee  capitol 
and  a  large  Cherokee  .female  seminary. 
Park  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  old  Cherokee 
mission  press,  is  a  few  miles  distant.  Con- 
sult Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 
1900. 

Tahlkoedi  ('people  of  Tahlko,'  where 
they  once  camped) .  A  division  of  the  Ra- 
ven phratry  of  the  Stikine  in  Alaska. 

Detlk-oe'de.— Boas  in  .5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
•-'5,  1>>89.  Talch-kuedi.— Krau>e.  Tlinkit  Ind..  IJO. 
1SS5.  Talqoe'di. — Swanton.  rield  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
19(M.  Tal-qua-tee.— Kane,  AVand.  in  X.  A.,  app., 
1859. 

Tahltan.  The  south  westernmost  tribal 
division  of  the  Xahane  Indians  of  the  Ath- 
apascan family.  Their  hunting  grounds 
include  the  drainage  basin  of  Stikine  r. 
and  its  tributaries  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Iskut  r.,  Dease  lake,  and  the  river  hallway 
to  McDanes  cr.  (ijut  according  to  the  old 
law  the  head  of  Dease  lake  was  Kaska  ter- 
ritory, and  this  assumption  of  rights  has 
never  been  acknowled'.j:ed  by  the  Kaska 
people),  the  northern  sources  of  the  Na.-s, 
and  sotueof  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Taku,inAlaskaai)d  BritishColumbia.  In 
early  days  the  salmon  St  reams  flowinir  in  to 
the  Stikine  from  the  n.,  from  4  m.  below 
(TJenora  to,  but  not  including,  Telecrranh 
cr.,  were  claimed  and  tishe<i  by  theStikine 
trilx?ofTlingit,  but  this  overlapping  of  the 
two  peoples  seems  to  have  produced  little 
friction,  [X).ssibly  becau.-e  the  Tahltan  had 
no  living  places  hereabouts,  and  in  the 
matter  of  theexchanf;eoi  the  products  of 
the  coast  and  the  interior  it  was  of  mutual 
advantase  to  keep  on  friendly  terms. 

The  Tahltan  have  always  lived  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Stikine  and  near  by 
on  the  Tahltan  and  Tuya  rs.  In  early 
days  their  living  places  were  used  more 
as  storage  depots  and  were  resorted  to 
throui^h  the  summer  months  for  salmon 
fishing,  which  was  also  the  season  of  ea^e 
and  feasting,  when  the  pursuit  of  tiie  fur- 
bearin<;  animals  was  without  profit — for 
the  Tahltan  people  have  always  been 
hunters  and  trapjxjrs,  livinjr  in  the  open 
throughout  the  year,  naeat  eaters  throu_'li 
necessity  and  choice,  and  accepting  fish 
diet  only  as  a  change. 
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The  primitive  houses  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  tishing  camps  to-Uay; 
they  were  constructeil  of  stout  sapling? 
stuck  upright  in  the  ground  ami  bound 
together  with  hark  rope  or  tree  roots  and 
roofed  over  with  slahs  of  spruce  bark. 
But  in  camp  the  typical  shelter  was  a 
lean-to  of  bark  and  bru:?h  hiid  over  poles, 
two  being  placed  opposite  each  other, 
with  a  central  fire.  To-«lay,  throughout 
most  of  the  year,  they  live  in  the  same 
manner,  rxcept  that  canvas  has  sui)er- 
se<lcd  the  bark  and  brush  covering. 

After  the  Cassiar  gold  excitenrent  in 
1874  they  built  a  substantial  loir  village 
on  level  si)ace  upward  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  junction  of  the  Tahltan 
with  the  Stikine,  which  is  generally 
known  as  Tahltan,  thouirh  its  native  natne 
i.4  Goon-tdar-.-'haga  ('where  the  s{>rinir 
water  stops').  The  only  other  native 
settlement  is  at  Tele_'raph  Creek,  where 
a  immber  of  small  In;;  houses  have  been 
built  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  growth  of  the 
white  settlement. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Tahltan 
without  doubt  has  developed  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  coa?t  Tlingit.  It  is 
founded  on  matriarchy  and  is  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  two  exogamous  par- 
ties who  intermarry.  These  parties  may 
be  designated,  from  their  totemic  em- 
blems, as  Cheskea  (Raven)  and  Cheona 
(Wolf).  These  are  subdivided  into  fam- 
ilies, which  assume  all  the  functions  of 
the  party  and  supplement  each  other  at 
all  meetings  and  on  all  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. The  family  is  the  unit  of  social 
and  political  life,  in  which  all  individual- 
ity is  merged,  succession  follows,  and  in- 
heritance is  secured.     The  families  are: 

(1 )  Tuckdarwaydee,  of  the  Wolf  pan  v. 
which,  besides  having  the  wolf  emblem^ 
is  represente.l  by  the  brown  bear,  the 
eagle,  and  the  killer-whale.  Itoriirinated 
in  the  interior  alxfut  the  headwaters  of 
Nass  r.  This  family  is  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  to  settle  in  this 
country  and  the  founders  of  the  Tahltan 
tril>e. 

(2)  Xanyiee,  of  the  Wolf  partv,  which, 
besides  havin^r  the  wolf  emblem,  is  rep- 
resented by  the  brown  bear,  the  killer- 
whale,  and  the  shark.  The  oridnal 
home  of  this  f.eople  wa.s  in  the  interior. 
al>out  the  headwaters  of  Taku  r.,  which 
they  de-^cended  to  salt  water  an-l  settlf<l 
among  the  Stikine  Tlimjit;  in  later  vears 
they  ascended  Stikine  r.  and  beiatne  a 
laindy of  theTaliltan,  while otherscrosse.i 
the  trail  in  still  more  recent  times  and 
joined  their  brethren. 

(3)  Talarkoteen  of  the  Wolf  partv, 
represented  by  the  wolf  crest.  Thev 
fTiirinated  in  the  interior,  about  Peace  r.'. 
and  followed  down  Liard  r.  to  Dease  lake 
and  then  crossed  to  the  Tuva.  Th«-v  are 
nearlv  extinct.  "  ' 


(4)  Kartchottee,  of  the  Raven  partv, 
represented  by  both  the  raven  emblem 
and  that  of  the  frog.  This  fauulv  orijr- 
inated  in  the  interior  toward  the"  head- 
waters of  the  Taku.  Some  of  the  familv 
married  among  the  Tahltan  in  early 
days.  Another  branch  descended  Sti- 
kine  r.  loui:  ago,  athliated  with  the  Kake 
tribe  of  the  Tlingit  people,  and  gener- 
ations later  their  descendenta  followed 
up  the  Stikine  and  became  Tahltan. 
This  is  now  the  most  numerous  familv 
of  the  tribe. 

The  Tahltan  live  by  huntine  and  trap- 
ping. The  country  is  rich  in  fur-bearing 
animals  and  big  game.  In  late  years, 
since  hunters  have  l)een  attracted  thither, 
they  have  earned  considerable  as  guides, 
Ix^sides  working  for  the  trading  com- 
panies' pack-teams.  They  are  an  adapt- 
able peojile.  who  are  fast  giving  up  the  tra- 
ditionsof  the  past  for  the  luxuries  of  civil- 
ization, with  wldch  their  earniuL's  supply 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears 
there  will  be  little  left  of  their  more 
primitive  life.  They  numbered  229  in 
1009,  and  have  reached  that  stage  where 
they  are  holding  their  own.  They  are  of 
medium  stature,  spare  rather  than  stout, 
and  have  high  cheek-bones,  full  mouth, 
aquiline  nose  rather  broad  at  the  base, 
small  hands  and  feet,  coarse  black  hair, 
and  nuld  and  pleasant  expression.  On 
the  whole  they  are  an  honest,  agreeable, 
kindly  people,  hospitably  inclined  and 
dignified  in  bearing.  In  "many  instances 
their  admixture  with  the  Tlingit  is  ex- 
pressed in  their  features,  prcKiucin^  a 
much  less  pleasing  type.  In  addition  to 
the  authors  cited  below,  consult  Teit  in 
Boas  Anniv.  Vol.,  337,  1!»0«5.    i  g.  t.  e.  ) 

Conneua^hs. — Po[>e.  .MS.  vwab.,  B.  .\.  E.,  Wo. 
Kun-un-ah'.  — D.ill  in  Proc.  .\m.  .\.  .\.  S.,  .\x.\iv, 
37u,  l^'»6.  Nahanies  of  the  Upper  Stikine. — Pope. 
<«['.  cit.  Stick.— Smith  fiuoted  bv  Coher  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  lSf9.  .i67.  i>to.  Tahl-tan.— Dawson  in 
Rep.  Ge.>i.Surv.  Can..  P.'2b.  1)v>9.  Talyan.— Smith, 
op.  cit.,  :><'•■■<. 

Tahluptsi.     The  almost  extinct  Yellow- 
wood  or  Kvertrreen  Oak  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zuni,  X.  Mex. 
Ta'hluptsi-kwe.— Cushin^  in  tUh  Rep.  B.  \.  E., 

3t>"<.  l>'j(j  (l:iie  =  '  people '). 

Tahuagabacahel  ( '  water-hole  of  the 
withered  pitahaya ' ).  A  rancheria,  prol)- 
ably  of  the  Cochimi,  connected  with 
Puri'sima  mission  in  s.  Lower  California 
in  the  18th  centurv. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  V,  ]S8,  1857." 

Tahuglauk.  A  tribe,  evidently  myth- 
it^l,  but  which,  according  to  Lahontan, 
live<l  about  the  year  16'.'0  in  the  reL'ion  of 
the  upper  Mi.-souri  r.,  on  a  river  flowing 
westward  into  a  great  salt  lake. 
Tahuglank.  — Harri'i.  \oy.  an'l  Tniv.  ll.  920.  llOo 
uni-priiit  i.  Tahuglauk. — LaiiontHn,  New  Vnv., 
I.  IS),  lTO:i.  Tahuglucks. — Co.xe.  Carolana.  map. 
1741.     Tahulauk.  —  H;ir'-ia,  F.tiMiyo,  I'J.^,  172:5. 

Tahuunde  (Tyici-ui/df,  'mountains- 
extending-into-river  pefiple').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Mescalero  Apache,  who  claim 
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as  their  original  habitat  the  region  of 
8.  vr.  Texas,  x.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
extending  into  s.  New  Mexico.     ( j.  m.  ) 

Taiaiagon  ('at  the  crossing  or  landing.' 
— Hewitt).  An  Iroquois  village  in  1(378 
on  the  X.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  near  the 
present  Toronto,  Ont. 

Taiaiagon.— Hennepin.  New  Discov..  -ks.  169S.  Te- 
jaogen.— Esnauts  and  Rjipilly  map,  1777.    Teiaia- 

fon.— La  Salle  (ItV-l)  iu  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.<t..  ix, 
18,  1S!>5.  Tejaiagon. — Bi-Uin  map.  17>i.  Tejaja- 
ron. — Hennepin,  New  L>i<eov.,  i»,  16y>*.  Tejaja- 
hon. — MucRiiley,  N.  Y.,  ll.  I'Jl,  IjJ".).  Tezagon. — 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  59,  l'^i6. 

Taikus.  A  former  Maidii  settlement 
near  Cherokee  or  Pentz's,  at  the  head  of 
Dryer.,  Butte  co.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Tagas.— Schoolerait,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  710,  In-S". 
Tagua.— Johnston  (18-V))  in  ten.  Kx.  Doc  4.  oJd 
Cong.,  spec.  sess..  -15,  In^o.  Taiku— Cuniii.  MS. 
vocttb..  B.  .\.  E..  l>Si.  Taikushi.— Ibid.  Tigres. — 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  57,  3-d  Conir.,  Jd  sts-s.,  1.3.  ISW. 

Tailla  ('crane.' — Hewitt).  An  uni- 
dentified village  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near 
the  present  city  of  Quelx'<-,  in  ]^:>'^. — Car- 
tier  (1535),  Bref  Rt'cit,  32,  LSfri. 

Taimah  (also  Taiomah,  Tama,  proix^rly 
Taima,  'sudden  crash'  [of  thunder]. — 
Wm.  Jones.  The  name  has  been  mis- 
translated "The  bear  whose  voice  makes 


the  rocks  to  tremble").  A  ^^lll>(>^li^ate 
chief  of  the  Fox  tril>e,  an<l  meniber  of 
the  Thunder  clan,  for  sume  years  ruler 
and  law- giver  of  a  Fox  vijlalre  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  Flint  cr., 
near  the  site  of  Burlinuton,  la.  He  was 
also  a  prominent  medicine-man.     Always 


friendly  toward  the  whites,  on  one  occ«a- 
sion  when  a  vindictive  Indian  had  starteil 
on  a  long  journey  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  Indian  airent  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Wis.,  Taimah  hastened  to  him  and  bv  a 
timely  warning  saved  his  life.  He  \\as 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  at  Washington,  Au:::.  4, 
1824,  in  which  his  name  a|)i>ears  a.s 
"Fai-mah,  the  Bear."  He  died  ainons; 
his  people  a  few  yenrs  later.  The  lountv 
and  town  of  Tama,  la.,  preserve  his  name. 

Taimamares.  A  formertril>eof  s.  Texas, 
probably  Coahuiheean,  ass.>eiated  with 
theGueiquesales,  Manos  Prietas,  Bocores, 
Haeser,  Pinanacas,  Escabas,  Cacastes,  . 
Cocobiptas,  Cocomaque,  Codame,  Con- 
totores.  Colorados,  and  Babiamares  in 
1675  (Fernando  del  Bosque,  lf>75,  trans, 
in  Nat.  Geo<.;.  Mag.,  .\iv,  340,  1<)03;. 
They  are  probably  identical  with  the  Te- 
ueinamar.     Cf.   I'untamanutr. 

T&isidA  (Tai'-ai-'ht).  A  former  Maidu 
village  a  few  miles  s.  e.  of  Mar\-sville. 
Yuba  CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xvn,  map,  PJ05. 
Tai'cMda. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethnol..  in,  2SJ. 
]*>77.  Taitcedawi. — Curtin,  M.S.  vo<.-ab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
lj<ij-).  Tychedas. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii, 
420,  1874 

Tait  ('those  up  river').  A  collective 
name  for  the  Cowichan  tribes  on  Fra.-^r 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  alx)ve  Nicomen  and  ChiUi- 
wack  rs. 

HaiUin.—.\nderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.Maff.. 
Ists.,  VI1.73. 1S<>3.  Sa-chinco."— Ibi'i.  ( ■s-traneers' : 
Shush wap name).  Sa-cliin-ko.—Mavne.  Brit.  Col.. 
29.5,  1N32.  Tait.— Trutch.  Map  of  Brit.  Col.,  1^70. 
Tates.— Fitzhush  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  oJ-".  1^57. 
Teates.— Mayiie.  op.  cit.  Teet.— Anderson,  op. 
cit.  Te'it.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Bru.  A. 
A.  S.,  454, 1694. 

Taitinapam.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe 
speaking  the  Klikitat  lanjjuase  anii  iwr- 
merly  living  between  the  headwaters  oi 
I^wis  and  Cowlitz  rs.  in  Skamania  en.. 
"Wash.  They  were  never  othcially  rec<.)<.'- 
nized  by  the  Government  and  if  any  sur- 
vive they  have  probably  been  merge<l  in 
the  Klikitat  tribe.  '  (l.f.  ) 

Taikie-a-pain.— .Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Reo.,  4X;. 
IS.54.  Tai-tim  pans.— Ford  in  H.  K.  Ex.  bfK\  37. 
31th  Con?.,  3d  SL-.'^-.,  l(rj,  lN.->7.  Tai-tin-a-pam.— 
"Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  K.  Rep.  1.403.  1n5-5.  Tait-inapum  — 
Tolmie  quoted  by  L'>rd.  Nat.  in  Jirit.f  ,,i..  n.  2l'«. 
1866.  Taitinipans. — Stevi-ns  in  H.  R.  Ex.  !»<>'•.  37. 
31th  Cong.,  3d.scs-...>l.  1^57.  Tintinapain.— .Sch<.K)l- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  y,  4'.tu,  1n5-5. 

Taiyanyanokhotana.  .\  division  of  Kai- 
yuhkhotana  livintr  on  Knskokwim  r.. 
Ala.ska.  Pop.  210  in  1S90.  122  males  and 
SB  females.  Their  chief  vilia'jes,  situated 
near  the  Rus-ian  tradiii'.:  jiost  of  Kol- 
makof,  were  Napai  and  Akmiut. 
Tai-ya-yan'-o-khotan'-a.  — Dall  in  Cont.  .V.  .\.  Eth- 
riol.,  I,  •-■<;,  1^77. 

Tajicaringa.  A  former  Tepehuane  pue- 
blo in  DurauL'o,  Mexic<j,  the  seat  of  the 
Spanish  mission  of  .Ma[."lalena. 

Magdalena  Tajicaringa. — Urozi.o  v  Bi-rra,  GeO(f-. 
3ly,  IfeOl. 
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Tajiqne  (probably  the  Hispanized  form 
of  the  Tewa  name'(  Tashi'kcf)  of  the  pue- 
blo, the  Tigua  name  beinc  Tii*h-yit-yay, 
or  'Tuh-yityay.— Bandelier).  A  former 
Tigua  pueblo  about  30  m.  x.E.ot  Belen,the 
ruins  of  which  are  situated  on  the  x.  and 
w.  border  of  the  present  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Arroyo 
de  Tajique,  in  central  New  Mexico.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Mienel, 
established  probaljly  in  1&29.  In  lt574  its 
population,  which  tiien  numl)ered  about 
M),  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  000 
Tigua  from  (^uarai,  who  were  compelled 
by'^the  Apache  to  abandon  their  pueblo. 
Little  peace,  however,  was  found  at 
Tajique,  for  in  the  following  year  this 
village  also  was  permanently  abaruloned 
for  the  same  cause,  the  inhabitants 
gradually  drifting  to  El  Paso.  A  remnant 
of  the  Tigua  now  living  near  the  hitter 
place  claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Tajique  and  other  pueblos  in  the  x.  Con- 
sult Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
257  et  seq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1S93.  See  Tigua.  (f.  w.  n.) 
Junetre.— Ofiate  (15l>S)  in' Doc.  Inod.,  xvi.  118, 
lh71  (believed  by  Bandelier.  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  113,  1892.  to  be  probably  the  .-aiue:  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Junetre  of  the  TewaK  San 
Miguel  Taxique. — Vetanciirt  ( lD9t>)  in  Teatro  Mex., 
Ill,  324,  1^7I.  Tafique.— Escalante  (J77S)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  132,  IS'.H). 
Tageque. — Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  3y-5,  IJ^oO.  Tagi- 
que.— Gregg.  Comm.  Prairies,  i.  16.i,  1814.  Ta-ji- 
que. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii.  128, 
1>90.  Taxique. —De  I'lsle,  Carte  Me.v.  et  Fk>ride. 
1703.  Tegique.— Squier  in  .\m.  Rev.,  ii.  .t08,  1848. 
Tuh-yit-yay. — Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
.\rch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  2-58,  l.>92.  Tush-yit-yay. — 
Ibid,  (this  and  the  last  form  are  given  as  the  Is- 
leta  name  of  the  pueblo.) 

Takaiak.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  divi-^ion 
and  village  e.  of  Yukon  r.,  Ala.'^ka,  near 
Xulato.  Pop.  81  in  1S44. 
Letniki-Takaiak. — Zairoskin  in  Nouv.  .-Vnn.  Vor.. 
5th  s.,  A. VI,  map,  18.t0.  Takaiaksa.— Tikhmenief 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  o'Jti,  1902. 
TUcajaksen. — Holmber?  quoted  by  Dali  in  Cent. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  25,  1877. 

Takamitka.     A  former  Aleut  village  on 
LTnalaska  id.,  eastern  Aleutians,  Alaska. 
TaUmitka.— Co.xe,  Russ.  Discov.,  UA.  1787. 

Takapsintonwanna  ('villa'_'e  at  the  shin- 
ny ground  ').  A  former  band  or  village 
of  the  Wahi>eton  Sioux. 
TakapsiQtona.— Riggs.  letter  to  Dorsey,  1882. 
Takapsin-to''wa°na.— Dorsey  (after  .\>ih!ev)  in  15ih 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  21G.  1897.  Takapsin-toij'wai)na.— 
Ibid. 

Takashwangaroras.     See  Sltike/l'fmj/. 

Takasichekhwut  {Td-:i(t.'/-i-(re^-fiiofU}.  A 
former  villatre  of  the  Chastaco.'^tH  on  the 
N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  2:54,  1890. 

Takatoka  (corrupted  from  De'm'n'gu,  a 
word  which  conveys  the  idea  of  two  [)er- 
eoris  standing  together^  and  so  closely 
united  as  to  form  but  one  human  body). 
A  prominent  early  chief  of  the  Western 
Cherokee.  The  name  was  also  a[)plied 
to  Gen.  Stand  Watie  (q.  v.).— .Moonev  in 
19th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  .515,  IJiOO. 


Takchak.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage E.  of  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 
Klaxermette. — Jackson,  Rep.  on  Reimleer  in 
.\laska,  map,  14i.  18'.>4.  Taksomut.— N«.-l.<on  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  \.  E.,  map.  Isd-.V  Taksomute.— Petroil  in 
UUh  Census.  .Xlaskn.  map,  1n<4.  Takaumut. — 
Dall  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol..  I,  map,  1877. 

Takdentan,  A  Tlingit  division  at  Gaii- 
dekan,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratrv. 

takten-tan.— Knuise.     Tlinkit     Ind.,     IIS.     1S.<5.5. 
TIa'qdentan.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  \.  E..  I'.HM. 

Takdheskaaisiupshe  ('path  where  ticks 
abound').     An  <.).--atre  village. 
Ta^^e'ska  utsi'  upce'. — borsev,  Osage  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  18.^3. 

Takelma  (from  the  native  name  /)d«- 
(jelnui^n,  '  those  dwelling  along  the  river'). 
A  tribe  which,  together  with  the  Upper 
Takelma  (q.  v. ),  or  Latgfi^wa^  forms  the 
Takilman  liniiuistic  family  of  Powell. 
They  oirupy  the  middle  portion  of  the 
course  of  Rouue  r.  in  s.  w.  Oregon  from 
and  jjcrhaps  including  Illinois  r.  to  about 
Table  Rock,  the  northern  tributaries  of 
Rogue  r.  between  these  limits,  and  the 
upper  course  of  Cow  cr.  Linguistically 
they  are  very  sharply  distinsuished  from 
their  neighbors,  their  language  showiui: 
little  or  no  resemblance  in  even  general 
morphologic  and  phonetic  traits  to  either 
the  Athapascan  or  the  Klamath;  it  was 
spoken  in  at  least  two  dialects.  They 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  re<luced  in 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  Rogue  River 
war;  at  the  present  day  the  few  survivors, 
a  half  dozen  or  so,  reside  on  the  Siletz 
res.,  Oreg.  J.  O.  Dorsey  (Takelma  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884)  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  village  names:  Hashkushtun, 
Hudedut,  Kashtata,  Kthotaiiue,  Nakila, 
Salwahka.  Seetliltun,  Sestiku.stun,  Se- 
waathlchutun,  Shkashtun.  Skanowethl- 
tunne,  Talmamiche,  Talotunne,  Tthowa- 
che,  Tulsulsun,  Yaasitini,  and  Yushlali. 
These  are  nearly  ail  Athapascan  in  form. 
The  following  native  Takelma  village 
names  were  procured  bv  Dr  Edward 
Sapir  in  1906:  Gelyalk  (Gelyalk'),  Di- 
lomi(Di^lomi),  Gwenpunk  (Gwenp'uiTk'  >, 
Hayaalbalsda  ( Haya^lbalsda),  Daktgamik 
(Dak't'gamik'),  Didalam  (DIdalam),  Dak- 
t.sasin  (Dak'tslasiil)  or  Daldanik,  Hagwal 
(Ilagwal),  Somouluk  (S'6m6"iuk'),  and 
Ilatonk  (Ilatlonk'). 

Culturally  the  Takelma  were  closely 
allied  to  the  Shasta  of  x.  California,  with 
whom  they  frequently  intermarrii-d. 
Their  main  depen<lence  for  food  was 
the  acorn,  which,  after  shellintr,  pound- 
ing, silting,  and  seething,  was  boiled 
into  a  niush.  Other  vegetable  foo<is, 
such  as  the  camas  root,  various  seeds, 
and  berries  Ces[)ecially  manzanita),  were 
also  largely  u.sed.  Toliacco  was  the 
only  plant  eultivatcl.  Of  animal  fooil-? 
the  chief  was  .salnicjii  and  other  river  tisli 
caught  by  line,  spear,  an<l  net;  deer  were 
limited  by  running  them  into  an  inclo- 


57000°— Bull.  30,  pt  2—12 
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sure  provided  with  traps.  For  winter 
use  roasted  salmon  and  cakes  of  camas 
and  deer  fat  were  stored  away.  The 
main  utensils  were  a  great  variety  of 
baskets  (used  for  grinding  acorns,  sifting, 
cooking,  carrying  burdens,  storage,  as 
food  receptacles,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses), constructed  generally  by  twining 
on  a  hazel  warp.  Horn,  bone,  and  wood 
serveii  as  material  for  various  imple- 
ments, as  spoons,  needle:-,  and  root- 
diggei-s.  Stone  was  hardly  u^red  except 
in  the  making  of  arrowheads  and  pestles. 
The  house,  quadrangular  in  shape  and 

Eartly  underground,  was  constructed  of 
ewn  timber  and  was  provideil  with  a 
central  fireplace,  a  smuke-hole  in  the 
roof,  and  a  raised  door  from  which  en- 
trance was  had  by  means  of  a  notched 
ladder.  The  sweat-house,  holding  about 
six,  was  also  a  plank  structure,  though 
smaller  in  size;  it  was  reserved  for  the 
men. 

In  clothing  and  personal  adornment 
the  Takelma  differed  but  little  from  the 
tribes  of  n.  California,  reil-headed-wood- 
pecker  scalps  and  the  basket  caps  of  the 
women  being  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic articles.  Facial  painting  in  red, 
black,  and  white  was  common,  the  last- 
named  color  denoting  war.  Women  tat- 
tooed the  skin  in  three  stripes;  men 
tattooed  the  left  arm  with  marks  serving 
to  measure  various  lengths  of  strings  of 
dentalia. 

In  their  social  organization  the  Takelma 
were  exceedingly  simple,  the  village, 
small  in  size,  being  the  only  important 
sociological  unit;  no  sign  of  toteraism  or 
clan  groupings  has  been  found.  The 
chieftaincy  wa«  only  slightly  <ievelof>ed, 
wealth  forming  the  chief  claim  to  social 
recognition.  Feuds  were  settletl  through 
the  intervention  of  a  "go-between"  hired 
by  the  aggrieved  party.  Marriage  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  purchase  of  the  bride 
and  was  often  contracted  for  children  or 
even  infants  by  their  parents.  The  bride 
was  escorted  with  return  presents  by  her 
relatives  to  the  bridegroom's  house;  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  an  additional  price 
was  paid  to  her  father.  Though  no  law 
of  exogamy  prevailed  beyond  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  of  near  kin,  marriage 
was  probably  nearly  always  outside  the 
village.  Polygamy,  asa  matter  ot  wealth, 
was  of  course  found;  the  levirate  pre- 
vailed. Corpses  were  disposed  of  by 
burial  in  the  ground,  objects  of  value 
being  strewn  over  the  grave. 

No  great  ceremonial  or  ritual  develop- 
ment was  attained  by  the  Takelma.  Tlie 
first  appearance  of  salmcni  and  acorns, 
the  coming  to  maturity  of  a  girl,  shainan- 
istic  performances,  and  the  war  dance 
were  probably  the  chief  occa-:ions  for 
ceremonial  activity.  Cireatintiuence  was 
exercised    by  the    shamans,   to    whose 


malign  power  death  was  generally 
ascribed.  Differing  from  the  shamans 
were  the  dreamers,  who  gained  their 
power  from  an  entirely  different  group 
of  supernatural  beings  and  who  were 
never  thought  to  do  harm.  Character- 
istic of  the  Takelma  was  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  charms  or  medicine 
formulas  addressed  to  various  animal  and 
other  spirits  and  designed  to  gain  their 
favor  toward  the  fulfilment  of  some  de- 
sired event  or  the  warding  off  of  a  threat- 
ened evil.  The  most  characteristic  myths 
are  the  deeds  of  the  culture-hero  (Daldal) 
and  the  pranks  of  Coyote.  For  further 
information,  consult  Sapir  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr,  ix,  no.  2,  1907;  (2)  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  .\x,  33,  1907;  (3)  Takelma 
Texts,  Anthr.  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.  Mus.,  ii, 
no.  1,  1909.  (e.  s.) 

Da'gelma-n. — Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  252,  1907 
('tlioje  livintr  fth>n<;siclr  the  river,"  i.  e.  Kogue  r.: 
own  name ).  Kjru'-kutc  hitclum. — Dorst-y,  A Isoa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  IS^l  f  tpenpleiiir  down  the.'treiim 

K-  countrv)':  Alsea  name).  Na-tcte  ^unne. — 
rsey,  Naltunnelunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  LSS4 
(Naltiinne  name).  Rogue  River. — Dorsey,  Ta- 
kelma M.S.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  InSI  (name  given  by 
people  in  Oregon).  Tao^el'-ma.— Dorsev  in  Jour. 
.\m.  Folk-lore,  in,  234,  IsyO.  Takilma.-kiatKhet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hi^^t.,  viii,  '257,  l^*2.  Upper  Rogue 
River  Indians.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
HI.  234,  ISW. 

Takestina.  A  Tlingit  division  at  Chil- 
kat,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phra- 
try.  They  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
way,  while  migrating  northward,  in  the 
channel  behind  Wrangell  id.  (Taqsi't), 
whence  they  came  to  be  called  the  Taqsi't 

nation  (Taq'estinaO-  (J-  R-  s.) 

takastina.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  IbSS. 

Takfwelottine  ('[leople  of  the  living 
waters').  A  tribe  or  band  of  theThling- 
chadinne  dwelling  s.  e.  of  Great  Bear 
lake  and  at  the  source  of  Coppermine  r., 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  Petitot  de- 
scribes them  as  kindly,  jovial,  and  reli- 
gious. When  he  went  among  them,  in 
186-5,  there  were  tiOshamans  for  tiOO  people. 

T'akfwel-ottine.  — IVtitol,  Diet.  Dene-Diiidjic,  xx, 
1>7'J.  T'akkwel-ottine.  — I'etitnt  in  Bull.  Soc.  de 
fj^g.  Paris. chart. 1.^7.-).  Tpa-kfwele-pottine.— Peti- 
tot, Autourdu  lac  des  Enclaves.  363,  ls91.  Tpathel- 
ottine.— Peliiot,  M.S.  vcK-ab.,  B.  A.  E.,  l^o-i. 

Takhaiya.  A  former  Kuitsh  village  on 
lower  Umpqua  r,,  Greg. 

Ta-qai'-ya.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
231.  IS'JO. 

Takhchapa  ('deer  head').  A  band  of 
the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 

Tahca-pa.— Ki-'KS  in  The  Word  Carrier,  June- 
Julv  ls.^9.  Tar-co-eh-parch. — Lewis  and  Clark 
(1N>3)  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  .\tl.,  1,  715,  ls32. 
Tar-co-eh-parh.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Dincov.,  34, 
1K)C. 

Takhuhayata  ('eat  the  scrapines  of 
hides' ).    A  band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

TaBuha-yuta.  — Dor'-tfy  in  loth  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  2l3, 
1S97.     Taquha-yuta.— Ibid. 

Takiketak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Kskimo 
village  on  the  e.  shore  of  Ruskokwim 
bav,  Alaska.  Pop.  21  in  1880. 
Takikatagaroute  — .SfN'Ti  '(""led  by  Baker,  <JeOg. 
Met.  Ala-Ua.  l'Xr2.  Takiketagamute.— Petroll  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  ISM. 
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Takimilding.  A  Hupa  village  on  the  e. 
eide  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  al>out  4  m.  n.  of 
Tsewenalding.  It  was  formerly  the  re- 
ligion? center  of  the  Hupu;  in  it  are  situ- 
ated the  sacred  liouse  and  sweat-house. 
Here  are  held  the  acorn  fe;ist,  the  tirst 
part  of  the  sprini:  dance,  and  the  fall  or 
jumping  dance,  and  from  it  the  dancers 
set  out  in  canoes  for  the  beginning  of 
the  white  deerskin  dance.  The  priest  in 
charge  of  these  ceremonies  lives  in  this 
village.  (!•.  E.  G.) 

Hosier.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  .\.  Ethiiol.,  ni,  72. 
1^77.  Hostler.— ?i>al.iiiijf  in  Inrt.  AtT.  Ki.-p..  v2, 1S70 
(name  used  by  whitesi.  Ople-goh. — tiibb*.  M.-^., 
B.  A.  E.  ^Yurok  nume).  TakimiLdin. — Goddani, 
Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa.  IJ,  1903.  Up-la- 
goh.— McKee(lS-M)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  i.  o.'d  Conp.. 
spec.  se.»!>..  19-1. 1>53.  XTp-le-goh. — Gibbs  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  hi.  1o9.  UnW. 

Takin.  An  Indian  village  near  Dent's 
Ferry  on  Stanislaus  r.,  Calaveras  co.,  Cal. 
A  Yokuts  (.Mariposan)  vocabulary  ob- 
tained from  an  Indian  of  this  place  is 
given  by  Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  571,  1S77. 

Takini  ( 'ituproved').  A  band  of  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Takini.— Dorsiy  in  l.-.th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  SIS.  1.S97. 
Tatkannai.  — H.  R.  E.\,  Diic.yo,  42d  Cong.,  3d  se.»«., 
5,  lt>73  (pnibrtbly  identical). 

Takokakaan  {T!('i<i°q!aqa-nn,  'town  at 
the  mouth  of  Taku').  A  Tlingit  town  of 
the  Taku  people  in  .\laska.     (j.  r.  s.) 

Takon.  A  subdivision  of  the  Hanku- 
tchin,  whose  village  is  Nukiako. 

Takoongoto  (Tn-hn-ong^ -o-to,  'high 
bank').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1878. 

Takoulguehronnon.  Mentioned  in  the 
middleof  the  17th century  (Jes.  Rel.1656, 
.'U,  1858)  as  a  trilte  defeated  by  tlie  Iro- 
quois. 

Takshak.  .\  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska, 
near  the  <leita.  Cf.  Cliu/.-rlmgetunt. 
TakEhagemut.- I)all.  .Alaska,  map.  1^70.  Tak- 
tchag-miout.— Z;ii;o.>kin  in  Nf.uv.  .\nn.  Vov.,  .'ith 
s..  x.\i.  map,  l.vMj.  Taktschagmjut.— Holiiiberg. 
Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  ls». 

Taka.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  the  river  and 
inlet  of  the  same  name,  Stevens  channel, 
and  Gastineau  channel,  Alaskan  coa.st. 
Thev  were  said  to  number  L'.rnjO  in  186!», 
l.'«j!>  in  1880,  and  only  2l':i  in  18W.  Their 
winter  towns  are  Sikanasankian  and  Ta- 
kokakaan. Social  divisions  are  (4aiia- 
hadi,  Tsatenyedi,  and  Yenyedi.  A  tra- 
dition, seemingly  well  founded,  j>laces 
the  ancient  home  of  most  of  the.«e  i')eople 
in  the  interior,  higher  up  Taku  r.  An 
Athapascan  tribe  was  known  bv  the  .same 
name.     See  Tal.utine.  (.1.  r.  s.) 

Tacos.— Scot  tin  Ind.  A(T.  Kfp..3U.  IK;-*.  Tahco.— 
AndcpMin  quoted  bv  (iibl.s  in  Hist.  .Ma?.,  1st  .«.. 
VII,  7.0,  ly;3.  Takas.  — Hallc^k  in  Kep.  Sec.  War, 
I't.  I,  43.  \f^>^.  Take— Scolder  (1>»16)  in  Jour. 
Eth-    '     •        -        ■  -  - 


thnol.  Soc.  Lend.,  i,  l":iJ,  l^is.  Taken.— <  01  ver 
in  Iiid.  AtT.  H.-p.,  57.'),  1H7II.  Takoos.— Ibid., 
l>'i.  Taku-kon.  — Krau-e.  Tliiikit  Ind..  llf.,  Isv,. 
Taku-qwan.— Erntnoiis  in  .Nlcin.  .Vrn.  .NIus.  Xnt. 
Jl'-t.,  III.  2.'!3,  I'M',.  Takutsskoe.- Vi-ni.iiiiiiiolf. 
'-xpi'-ki,  II,  pt.  3,:'/).  ISm.  T'aq".— Swanton.  (irid 
tJOte.%  h.  A.   E.,  V^A.      Tarkena.— ColvLT   m    Ind. 


Aflf.  Rep.  lSt)9.  5.S8.  1870.  Tarkoo.— Dennis  in 
Morris.  Treas.  Rep.,  4. 1879.  Thakhu.— Holmberg, 
Ethnog.  .Skizz.,  map,  142,  1855. 

Taknlli  ('people  who  go  upon  the 
water').  An  ethnic  group  of  Athapas- 
can tribes,  under  Babine  and  Upper 
Skeena  agencv,  inhabiting  the  upper 
branches  of  i^raser  r.  and  as  far  s.  as 
Alexandria,  Brit.  Col.  They  are  de- 
scribed (Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  210,  1900)  as 
consisting  of  19  bands,  all  of  the  Ilagwil- 
get  or  Dene  nation.  Hale  (Kthnol.  and 
Philol.,  201,  184G)  described  them  as  oc- 
cupying the  country  from  52°  IW  x.,  bor- 
dering on  the  Shuswap  to  5G°,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sekani  on  the  e.  by  the 
Rocky  mts.  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Coast 
range.  Anderson  (Hist.  Mag.,  vii,  75, 
1863)  located  them  approximately  be- 
tween 52°  and  57°  x.  and  120°  and  127°  w. 
Drake  (Bk.  Inds..  viii,  1848)  placed  them 
on  Stuart  lake.  Buschmann  (.\thapask. 
Sprachst.,  152,  1589)  located  them  on  the 
upper  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  The  British 
Columbia  map  of  1872  located  them  s. 
of  Stuart  lake,  between  54°  and  55°  x. 
Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b, 
1889)  states  that  they,  together  with 
the  Sekani,  inhabit  the  headwaters  of 
Skeena,  Fra.«er,  and  Peace  rs.  Morice 
(Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  112,  1889)  says  that 
they  are  one  of  the  three  western  Dene 
tribes  an<l  that  their  habitat  borders  that 
of  the  Tsilkotin  on  the  s.  and  extends  as 
far  up  as  56°  x. 

The  Takulli  were  first  visited  by  Mac- 
kenzie, who,  in  179.S,  traversed  their 
country  on  his  way  from  L.  Athabasca 
to  the  Pacirtc.  In  1805  the  first  trading 
post  was  established  among  them.  Tliey 
are  a  semisedentary  tril)e,  having  fixed 
homes  in  regularly  organized  villages 
which  they  leave  at  regular  sea.sons  for 
pur{K)ses  of  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
are  the  most  numerous,  important,  and 
progressive  of  all  the  northern  Athapas- 
can tribes.  They  borro\ve<J  many  cus- 
toms from  the  coast  Indians,  as  the  Chim- 
mesyan  are  in  clo-se  communication  with 
their  northern  and  the  Heiltsuk  with 
their  southern  septs.  The  practice  of 
wearing  wooden  labrets  was  oljtained 
from  the  Chimtnesyan,  while  from  the 
coast  tribes  they  ado{ited  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead.  A  widow  was  obliged 
to  remain  upon  the  funeral  i>yre  of  her 
husband  till  the  flames  reached  her  own 
body;  she  then  collecte<i  the  a.-hes  of 
the  <iead,  placed  them  in  a  ba-ket,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  carry  with  her  during 
three  years  of  servitude  in  the  family  of 
her  decea.-sed  husband,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  least  was  held,  when  she 
was  relea.sed  from  thralldom  and  [>er- 
mitted  to  remarry  if  she  desired.  From 
this  custom  the  tribe  came  to  Ije  calli/<l 
Carriers.  No  fewer  than  8  kinds  of  snares 
were  employed  by  the  Takulli,  and 
.^Iorice   states    (Trans.    Can.    Inst.,    1.37, 
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1893)  that  copper  and  iron  implements 
and  ornaments  were  used  by  them  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  whites,  but  that 
they  wroiiglit  copper  only.  He  classes 
theiu  as  Upper  and  Lower  Carrier?  and 
Babines,  althouiih  .such  a  distinction  is 
not  recojrnized  by  tlie  tribe  itself.  They 
have  a  society  composed  of  hereditary 
"noblemen"  or  landowners,  and  a  lower 
class  who  hunt  with  or  for  these;  but 
slavery,  as  it  exists  among  tlie  neiL'iibor- 
ing  Athapascan  tribes,  is  not  practised 
by  them.  Tliey  have  no  head  chiefs  and 
are  exogamous,  all  title  and  property 
rights  descending  through  the  mother. 
Each  band  or  clan  has  a  well-defined 
bunting  ground,  which  is  seldom  en- 
croached on  by  others  of  the  tribe. 
Thev  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  for- 
merly, a  number  of  their  vilhiiros  having 
become  e.xtinct.  An  indciieudent  band 
has  settled  at  Ft  McLeod,  in  the  Sekani 
country.  Drake  ( Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  184S) 
said  that  in  1820  they  numbered  100; 
Anderson  (Hist.  ^lag.",  vii,  73,  lS(i3) 
estimated  the  population  in  1835  as 
5,000,  and  in  1839  as  2.625,  of  which 
number  897  were  men,  688  women,  578 
sons,  and  462  dauirhters.  Morice  (  Proc. 
Can.  Inst.,  112,  1889)  gave  the  population 
as  1,600.  The  number  reiwrted  in  1902 
was  1,551,  and  1,614  in  1909.  Hale 
(p:thnol.  and  Philol.,  201,  1846)  and  Mc- 
Donald (Brit.  Col.,  126.  1862)  divided 
them  into  11  clans,  as  follows:  Babine 
(Nataotin  and  Hwosotenne),  Xaskotin. 
Natliatin,  Nikozliautin,  Ntshaautin,  Nu- 
laautin,  Tatshiautin,  Tautin,  Thetliotin. 
Tsatsuotin  (Tanotenne),  and  Tsilkotin. 
The  Tsilkotin  are  a  distinct  group, 
a.s  determined  bv  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  24,  1893),  who  gives  9  septs 
of   the   Takulli:    I,    l^outhern    Carriers: 

I,  Ltautenne  (Tautin);  2,  Xazkutenne 
(Xaskotin);  3,  Tanotenne;  4,  Nutcatenna 
(Ntshaautin);  5,  Xatlotenne  (Natliatin). 

II,  Northern  Carriers:  6,  Nakraztlitenne 
(Nikozliautin);  7,  Tlaztenne  (Tatshiau- 
tin). Ill,  Babines:  8,  Nitutinni  ( Na- 
taotin);  9,  Hwotsotenne.  Dawson  (Kep. 
Progr.  Geol.  Surv.,  30b,  1880)  makes 
the  Kustsheotin.  whose  village  is  Kezche, 
distinct  from  the  Tatshiautin,  the  Tat- 
shikotin  from  the  Nulaautin,  and  the 
Stelatiu  of  Stella  village  from  the  Nat- 
liatin. 

Atlashimih. — Tolmie  anil  Dawson,  Vocnbs.  Brit. 
Col..  ]'J-JB,  l>iS4  (Bclla<-(>ola  naniei.  Canices — 
M'Vickar,  Hist.  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii.  3.V;, 
note,  1S42  (rnKprint  for  Carriers).  Carrien.— 
8coiiler  in  Jour.  Ge'itr.  <n(].  Loud.,  .Ti,  2-Jl,  IML 
Carrier-Indians.— Mrtf-kenzie,  Vov..-j.')7,  jsd.'  Car- 
riers.—Ibid.,  ■J>l.  Chargeurs.  — l/uli"jt  de  .^rofnl>i 
Exipl.derOre;,'on.  u,:;:57.  IM4.  Chin.— Dunn,  Hi-t" 
Ort-fe'.Ter.,  lOLDiJI.  facullies.— Drake,  bk.  Ind>.. 
viii,  18-18  (misprint).  Nagail.— Liithani  in  Jour. 
Kttinol.  .S^K,-.  Loud.,  l.  l.jy,  lvi>i.  Nagailas.— N|;i<-- 
kcnzie,  V(n-..  ii,  i;"),  1K)2.  Nagailer— M.-ukiii7K- 
ibid..  I'lr,.  Nagalier.— .A.li-luni,',  .Mithndao-s  m' 
216.  181(j  fmi-^pniit).  Porteurs  — .Muvne.  Urit.  Co^ 
lumbia.Zyi.lv.J.   Tacoullie.— balbi,Alla.<i:tiinog 


SJ-^.  1.>5'.'6.  Taculli.— Latham,  Vnr. of  Man. 372.  ISoO 
Ti-cuUies.— Harmon,  Jour..  313.  1820.  Tacully.— 
Harmon  qnoted  in  Pap.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in.  pt.  3.  S4, 
l^i6.  Tahculi.— (Jallatin  in  Tran.-;.  .\m.-Kthnol.' 
S^H?..  11.77.  I-^IS.  Tah-cully.— .\nderson  qnoted  bv 
GibbsinHi.'t.Ma?..  in  s..v!i.  7:5.  lN-:<r  people  who 
navisrate  deep  waters).  Tahekie.— Can.  In<i.  Rep 
for  1^72.  7,  1>73.  Tahelie.— IbiiL.  S.  Tahkali  — 
Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  201,  l&h\.  Tahka-li.— 
Pope.  Sicanny  .>is.  vwab..  B.  A.  K..  isr.d  i  -river 
people,'  iTom  tti/t-kuli.'ti  river').  Tahkallies.— Do- 
meneeh,  Deserts  N.  .\m..  i.  4U,  I860.  Tah-khl  — 
Daw>on  in  Rep.  lieol.  Pnrv.  Can.  lOJB.  Ivs7. 
Tahkoli.— Bnsohmaiin  in  Kiuii?.  .\kad.  der  Wi-s 
7.U  Berlin,  iii.  Si6.  IxH.).  Takahli.— Brit.  Columbia 
map,  1S7.\  Takali.— Wilkes  I'.  S.  K.xplor.  E\- 
ped.,  IV,  .1.31.181.1.  Takalli.— .McDonald.  Brit. Col 
126,  1S62.  Takelly.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bav,  i. 
2(^5,  1S)9.  Ta-Kej-ne.— .Moriee,  Note.s  on  W.  Den^. 
29. 1893  (owniianie I.  Ta-kuli.— Richardson.  .\ret. 
Exped.,  II.  31.  18.il.  Takulli.— Latham  in  Tran<. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66,  18.V3.  Talkpolis.  — Fouquet 
quoted  by  Petitot,  Diet.  Den(>  Dindji^,  xliv,  1876. 
Tawcullies.— Richardson  in  Franklin.  2d  Exped. 
Polar  Sea.  197,  1&2.S.  Tavelh.— Moriee  in  Proc. 
Canad.  Inst..  112,  1SS9.  Taxkbli.- Bu'^chmann. 
Athapask.  Spruchst.,  152.  18.'i9.  Teheili.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  IJ-Jb,  18>4. 
Tokali.— Dutiot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  de  I'Ore^on,  ii, 
:>>'i,  18-14.  Tukkola.— Tavlor  iu  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
19, 1862. 

Taknsalgi  ('mole  people').  One  of  the 
Creek  clans. 

Takusalgi.— (iatschet.CreekMiKr.  Leg.,  1,155, 18fM. 
Tuk'-ko.— Morgan,  .\nc.  soc.  161,  1S78. 

Takutine.  A  Nahane  tribe  living  on 
Teslinr.  and  lake  and  upper  Takur.,  Brit. 
Col.,  sj)eaking  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tahltaii.  Their  hunting  grounds  include 
the  basin  of  Big  h-almon  r.,  extending  x. 
to  the  Pellv  r.  and  e.  to  upper  Liard  r. 
Dall  (Proc. 'a.  A.  A.  S.,  19,  1885)  as  well 
a-s  Dawson  called  them  a  part  of  the 
Tahltan.  Dawson(Geol.  Surv.  Can..  201b, 
1889)  classes  them  as  distinct  from  a  tribe 
of  similar  name  in  the  ujjper  Pelly  valley, 
but  theyareproV)abIy  thesame,  aiid  soaiso 
are  probaldy  the  Nehaiie  ot  Chilkat  r., 
living  on  a  stream  that  falls  into  Lewes  r. 
near  L.  Labarge.  Dall  describes  the  latter 
as  bold  and  enterprising.great  traders. and 
of  great  intelligence,  while  the  Takutine, 
he  said  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  33,  1877), 
are  few  in  number  and  little  known. 

Chilkaht-tena.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  r, 
:-;3.  1S77.  Nehaunees  of  the  Chilkaht  River.— Ibid. 
Tih'ko-tin'neh— Ibid.  Ta-koos-oo-ti-na.— DawsoQ 
in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can,  lft.^7-8S,  200b,  1Ss9. 
Taku.— Ibid..  193b. 

Takuyumam  (  Ta-ku-iju'-mam).  A  Cha- 
mashan  village  formerly  on  the  site  of 
Newhall,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  not  far 
from  the  Ventura  co.  line. — Hen^haw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  18S4. 

Takwanedi  {Tu'k!"ane'dl,  'wintrv  peo- 
ple'). A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at 
Klawak,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratry.  (j,  r.  s.) 

Takwashnaw.  Given  a.s  a  Ix)wer  Cher- 
okee town  on  Mouzon's  map  of  1771 
(Koyce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1837). 
Not  identified. 

Takya.  The  Frog  or  Toad  clan  of 
Zufii  piiel>lo,  N.  Mex. 

Tak'yaiuna-kwe.— Cu-hintf  in  I.'ith  Rep.  B.  .\.  E., 
iiih,  lyj*;  (/.He  =■  people').     Tak'ya-kwe,— Ibid. 
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Tala  (' palmetto  town').  One  of  the 
Choctaw  ^^ix-to\vn3  which  controlleil  land, 
chiefly  in  Newton  co.,  Miss.,  lying  be- 
tween Tarlow  and  Bogue  Felaumia  ere. 
from  the  watershed  connecting  the  head- 
waters of  these  two  streams  down  to  the 
confluence  of  each  with  Pottokchito  cr. 
It  was  a  thickly  settled  community, 
nearly  all  of  the  people  of  which  went  \V. 
in  the  migration  of  1832. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Ala.  Hist!  Soc,  Mi^'c.  Coll.,  i,  ;!S1,  1901. 

Talla. — We^t  Florulii  map.  ctj.  177.'>.  Tallatown. — 
Gatschet,  Creek  .Migr.  Leg.,  I.  109.  l^^^J. 

Tala  (to'la,  'wolf').     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Dala.— Speck,  Yiichi  Iml.'*.,  70,  1909.    Ta'la  taha.— 
Gatschet,  I'cliee  MS..  B.  A.  E..  l^^:.  (  =  •  wolf  Kens'  )• 

Taladega  {Talat'uji,  from  ih'tlua  'town,' 
atigi  'at  the  end').  A  former  Upper 
Creek  town  e.  of  Coosa  r.,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
N.  E.  Talladega  co.,  Ala.  A  battle  was 
fought  there  Nov.  7,  1813.        (.\.  s.  g.  ) 

Taladega.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind.s..  bk.  4. 10.^.  1S)8.  Tala- 
tigi.—Gat«ehet, Creek  Mi^T.  Leg.,  l.  I-J^.  Ivs4.  Tal- 
ladega.—Flint.  Xnd.  War>,  167,  1833.  Talledega.— 
Hawkins  (1811)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Inii.  \tt.,  I, 
»45.  lt>3J. 

Taladega.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Canadian  r.,  s.  w.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
Taladega. — Gatschet.   Creek   Miijr.    Leg.,   ii,   186, 
18J*8.    Taladigi.— Ibid. 

Talaha33ee(  'old  town,'  from /('(/'(a  'town', 
hasi  'old.' — Gatschet).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  situated  on  what  in  177-5  was  the 
road  from  the  ford  of  Ocklocknee  r.  to 
Mika.suki  town,  Fla. ;  now  the  site  of 
Tallahassee,  the  capital.  According  to 
Bartram  (Trav.,  225,  1792)  it  consisted  of 
about  30  hou-ses  at  that  time. 
Sim-e-no-le-tal-lau-haf-see.— Ha  w  kins  ( 1799  ) , 
Sketch,  25,  1X4H  (/=«).  Spring  Gardens.-H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1>23),  19th  Cone.,  1st  se>s..  27,  lS2ri. 
Tahalasochte. — B.trtrani,  Trav..  i.  map,  1799. 
Talahasochte,  — Ibid.,  224.  ed.  K'.'J.  Tallahassa. — 
H.  R.  K.K.  Di'c.  74,  op.  rit.  Tallahasse. — .\ra. 
State  Pap..  Ind.  AiL  (l>^fi2).  I.  t;77.  1^:;2.  Talle- 
hassas. — Mor>e,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  3f'>4,  ly22. 

Talahasaudshi  ('little  Talasse';.  A 
town  of  the  Creek  Nation  on  the  x.  bank 
of  Canadian  r.  about  18  m.  w.  of  Kufaula, 
Okla.     See  Talas.'<e. 

Talahassudshi. — Ciat.^chet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  II,  186, 
18S.S. 

Talahi  (  Tald'hl,  '  white-oak  place,'  from 
tulCi^  'white  oak').  A  Cherokee  settle- 
ment about  1776;  localitv  unknown. 

Tellowe.— Bartram.  Trav.,  371,  1792.  Tetohe.— 
Mouzon's  map  i-ited  bv  Rovoe  in  .5tli  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  143.  1J^<7  fpos.sibly  identical). 

Talak  [Tu'lok].  A  former  Ni.shinam 
village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is 
the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Talac. — P<i«ers  in  Overland  Mu.,  xu,  22.  I>i74. 
Ta'lak.  — PowcTi  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  316, 
1»77. 

Talakhacha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  si<le  of  C.  Florida,  on  the  Florida 
coa.st.  TuUi.shago  was  chief  in  1823. — 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  27,  1826. 

Talal.  A  former  villajre  of  the  Willo- 
pah,  6  m.  s.  of  Claquato,  Lewis  co.,  \Vai=h. 

Chis-le-rah.— (iibl.s  .MS..  B.  A.  K.  (Cowlitz 
name).  Ford's  Prairie.  — Ibid.  Tahtl-shin.- Ibid. 
(own  name).  Talal.— Ibid,  ((.'hciiulis  iiamej. 
Taa-wbah-sen. — Ibid. 


Talaniyi  ('sumac  place,'  from  Inlanl 
'red  sumac').  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Georgia  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  to  the  \V.  in  1839; 
known  to  the  whites  as  "Shoemake." 

Shoemeck, — Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Rovce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144,  18)>7. 

Talapoosa.  A  comprehensive  name  for 
the  Creek  towns  and  tribes  formerly  on 
Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  They  belonged  to 
the  Cpjter  Creek  division,  forming  its 
eastern  group.  There  were  13  towns  of 
the  Talapoosa  in  1715,  with  2, .343  inhal)it- 
ants.  Tlie  most  important  were  Atasi, 
Fusihatchi,  Hillabi,  Huhliwahli,  Imukfa, 
Kitchopataki,  Kulumi,Talasse,  ami  Tuka- 
batchi.  •  (a.  s.  g. ) 

Talabouches. — Robin,  Voy.  A  la  Lonisiane,  ii,  54. 
1M)7.  Talabouchi.— De  I'lsle.  map  (170<3i  in  Winsor 
Hist.  .\mer.,  ii,  '295,  18S6.  Talapenches.— French. 
Hist.  Col.  La.,  II.  70,  ls.)0.  Talapoashas.— Bo--u 
(17ri9),  Trav.  La.,  l,  •229.  1771.  Talapoosas.  — I.:i 
Harpe  in  French,  Hi^t.  Coll.  La.,  id.  ii.  4i.  iVii. 
Talapouche. — Ibid.,  2'J.  Talapousses.  —  B>>rquiii 
Duvullon,  Trav.  La.,  94,  180o.  Talapus.  — Hervas. 
Ideadeir  I'niverso,  xvil,  90.  17&4.  Talepoosas.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  537.  187>.  Tali- 
pu(es. — Barcia.  En'iayo,  313,  1723.  Tallabutes. — 
German  map  of  Brit.  Colonies,  en.  1750  (placed  on 
Chatahoochie  r. ).  Tallapoosa. — Hawkins  (1S14) 
in  .\m.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  .\iT..  I,  860,  lrf2.  Talli- 
boose*.- Rivers,  Hi>t.  S.  C,  91,  1H74.  Talli- 
bosuies.— Cu.\e.  Cari>lana.  23.  1741.  Tallpoosas.— 
McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80,  1>.>4. 

Talaspa.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  villages 
in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,  Dec,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

Talasse  (  Ta-li-si,  contr.  of  )ldlua-ahas.v, 
'old  town').  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town,  known  also  as  Big  Talasse,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  opposite  Tuka- 
batchi,  in  x.  w.  Macon  co.,  Ala.  Ac- 
cording to  Hawkins  (Sketch,  39,  1S4S) 
the  remains  of  Old  Tala.'^se  were  4  m. 
higher  up  the  river  in  1799.  On  account 
of  its  po.-ition  on  the  " trader' .s  trail" 
from  Kasihta  to  the  Upper  Creek  towns 
it  became  known  also  as  "Halfway 
House."  (A.  s.  G. ) 

Big  Talassee.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797).  09.  1^37. 
Big  Tallasees.— IbicL  Big  Tallassee.— Se.i^rove 
(1793)  in  .Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  .ML.  (,  :>>7,  )>s>2 
Half-way  house.— White  (17>9i.  ibid.,  ^i.  Half- 
way house  Indians.— .Jordan  (1791).  ibid..  4^5. 
Old  Tal-e-see— Hawkins  (17'.^i,  Sketch,  39,  IM". 
Tal-e-«ee.— Ibid..  2.5-27.  Tal-la-se.- Adair,  Hist. 
Am,  Inds.,  '2-')7,  1775.  Tallassee.— .\m.  State  Pap., 
op.  Cit..  552.  Tallisee.- Kllicott.  Journal.  2-'5, 
1790.  Taulasse  Viejo.— .\lct-do.  Die.  Geog.,  V,  S5, 
1789  (Spanish  form;  i.  e.,  "Old  Taulas*e"). 

Talasse.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  1  m.  below 
the  falls,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala.  It  was 
generally  known  to  white  settlers  and 
traders  "as  Little  Talasse,  and  has  been 
identified  as  the  Italisi,  Talise,  and  Ta- 
lisse  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  DeS>.ro  ex- 
pedition. According  to  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins (Sketch,  40,  1848)  the  place  mii.-tered 
40  gun-men  in  1799.  It  i.s  unlikely  that 
this  is  the  Tali  mentioned  by  Coxe  (Caro- 
lana,  14,  1741 )  a.s  on  an  island  in  Tennes- 
see r.     See  Oilshinpofa.  (a.  .s.  o.) 

Acheaubofau— WilkitiS'^'i  and  Hawkins  (I'-O^.' i  in 
Am.  Stuto  I'ap.,  In<i.  AtT.,  I.  OTO.  I>-:;2.  Galea  — 
FreQch,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  in/Si>i,  Iwl  (plural  form  of 
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Tall  of  Coxe).  Hiccory  Ground.— Btirtram.  Tmv.. 
461,  ITS'-  (traders'  imme).  Hickory  Ground.—  - 
Ibid.,  ed.  1791.  Hickory  Grounds. — Creek  pilfer 
(183o)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37.  31<t  Coni;..  -id  5i«ti..  122. 
1851.  Hicory  Ground.— U.  >.  Ind.  Treat.  (17^7).  6S, 
1837.  Italiii.— Biedma  (l'^'^'  >•>  Freiieh.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  11,  l(r2.  InV).  Little  Talisi.— (;iit><liet. 
Creek  Migr.  Lep..  i,  139.  1>-J.  Little  Tallassie.— 
McGillivniv  (17sj)  in  Am.  ?tate  Tap.,  op.  cii..  17. 
Little  Tellassee.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Iiid.-.,  bk.  A.  46, 
184S.  McGillivray's  Town.— Finn<.l«)H  (17'.>2)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  up.  cit..  2^9.  0-che-au-po-fau. — 
Hawkins  (HW),  Sketeh.  37.  IHS.  Ochebofa.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ll.  2il7.  InM.  Ocheeaupo- 
fau.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  ;^.),  iv,4. 
Ocbeobofau. — I'.  .S.  Ind.  Trtal.  (l^l^>,  UU,  1>U7. 
0-che-ub-e-fau. — Hawkins,  op.  cit..  ^^.  Ocheubo- 
fau. — Hawkins  (1M3)  in  .Vm.  .<tate  Tap.,  op.  cit., 
851.  Odshi-apofa. — Galscliet.  Creek  Migr.  Lti:..  I, 
139,  IS&l  (•  in  the  hickory  i,'rove' ).  petit  Talessy.— 
Milfort,  M<?moire.  27.  1h)2.  Taby.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lana, map,  17-Jl  (misprints.  Tahse. — .letlerys,  .\m. 
Atlas,  map,  7,  1776  (probably  identical). "  Talas- 
»ee, — Lincoln  (17^9)  in  .\m.  state  Fap.,  0[).  cit.,  7b». 
Tali,— Getitl.  of  Klvas(l.S39)  in  HakIuyts«oc.  Pub., 
I.x,67,1851(same?;mentionedal.»o  asanid.  in  Ten- 
nessee r.,  by  Coxe.  Carolana.  14.  17U  i.  Talicies. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  313. 1723.  Talis. — riuiu-.x, map.  1710. 
Talise. — Garcilas,o  de  la  Wira.  Fla..  144.  1723. 
Talisees. — Coxe,  Carolana.  map.  1741.  Talisi. — 
Barcia,  op.  cit.,  330.  Talisse. — Cientl.  (if  Elvas 
quoted  byShipp,  l>o  .'^ot<>  aiKi  Florida.  ti^2.  IS^l. 
Tallahassee.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.4,  4-i,  1M-<(J  m. 
from  McGillivray's  house).  Tallasee.— Lincoln 
(17^9)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit..  72.  Tallassie.— 
Robin,  Voy.,  I,  map,  1H>7.  Xallesees, — Wooilward, 
Reniinis.,  8,  18.59.  Tallessees.- L'.  jS.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1797),  68.  1S37.  Tallise.— (ientl.of  Flvas  (1V>7)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii.  1">1,  1.^50.  Tallises.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  24,  1711.  Taly.— Morse.  X.  Am., 
251,  1776.  Thase.— Giisseield,  map  U.  S.,  17sj. 
Village  des  Noyers. — Milfort.  Memoire,  27,  1S02 
(French  form:  voytrs  =  'hickory'). 

Talasseliatchi  ('Talasse  creek').  A  .set- 
tlement of  one  or  more  towns  of  the 
Upper  Creeks  on  Coosa  r.,  n.  e.  Ala., 
perhaps  in  Calhoun  co.  Col.  Coffee  de- 
feated a  body  of  Creek  warriors  there 
Nov.  3,  1813.  In  1832  it  had  79  heads  of 
families.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Tallahasse.— Drake.  Bk.  of  Ind.=.,  bk.  4,  f>.i.  n),.  isis. 
Tal-la-se  hatch-ee. — SchoolcraH.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
578.  I.'s5l.  Tallasschassee. — Robin,  Vov..  ll.  map, 
1807.  Tallesee  Hatchu.— C.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (Is27), 
4-20. 1837.  Tallushatches.— Drake,  op.  cit. ,  .50.  Tal- 
lusthatches. — Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  lys,  IS^ii). 

Talatni.  An  unidentitied  Miwok  divi- 
sion, or  probably  only  a  village  site,  men- 
tioned by  Hale,  on  the  authority  of  JJaua, 
as  living  on  Kassima  r.,  Cal.  The  Kas- 
sima  is  doubtle.ss  the  Cosuranes. 

Talantui.— Gibbs  in  Hist.  Ma?..  1st  s.,  VII,  12:5. 18«i3. 
Talatui.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  630,  l.>>46. 

Talawipiki.  The  Lightninji  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratry  of 
the  Hopi. 

Talawjpikiwinwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
5«3,  1901  (uirtmi  —  'clHU'  \.  Ta'-la-wi-pi-ki  wun- 
wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vir.  4v2,  I^'.M. 

Talazano.  A  Chuina.shan  villa;?e  for- 
merly near  Santa  Ine.-:  mission,  .Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Talc.     See  Steatite. 

Talhanio.  A  villajre  of  Praying  Indians 
in  16-59  on  Nantucket  id.,  .Ma.ss. — Cotton 
(16-59)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  i, 
204,  1806. 

Taliepataua  (perhaps  Choctaw:  'cleft 
in  the  nx-k  '  —  Halbertl.  .V  ff)riner  town 
in  w.  Alabama  or  e.  Mi-si.s>ippi^  bt-twecn 


the  territory  of  the  Mauvila  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes;  reached  by  De  Soto  Nov.  IS, 
1540,  from  the  ])rovinoe  of  Pafallaya, 
through  deserttil  tract?. 

Taliepataua. — Halbert  in  Trans.  Ala.  Hist.  Si>c.. 
III.  70.  ISw*.  Taliepatava. — Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557; 
iu  FreiH  U,  Hist.  Coll.  \j\..,  ii.  ItiO.  18.50. 

Talimnchasi  ('new  town').  A  former 
settlement,  probably  of  tlie  Upper  Creeks, 
on  Coosa  r.,  in  Tallavleira  or  Ci^osa  co. , 
.\la.  According  to  Ranjel  (Ovie<lo,  lli.-t. 
Gen.,  I,  lib.  .wir,  .5(35,  1S51)  De  Soto 
reached  this  town  the  same  day  he  left 
Coca  (  K u.-^a )  in  1540.  There  is  a  Creek 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Oklahoma. 

Talimacbusy. — Ovicdo  misnuotcil  by  Bourne, 
Narr.  De.-~uio.  ll.  113.  liH)!.  Talimuchusy.— Oviedo, 
op.  eit.  Tallimuchase. — Gentl.  f>f  Elvas  (1.t.57i  in 
French,  Hist. Coll.  Lii. ,11.153.1^50.  Talmotchasi.— 
lial.-chet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1ns8  (in  Okla- 
homa). 

Talimnchasi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  and  suliordinate  settlement  of  Oak- 
fuskee,  on  the  w.  side  of  Tallapoo.sa  r.,  4 
m.  above  Niuyaka  and  3.5  or  40  m.  above 
Tukabatchi,  j)robably  in  Randolph  co., 
Ala.  Prior  to  1797  it  vas  known  as  Tuka- 
batchi Tallahassee  ('Tukabatchi  old 
town');  from  or  shortly  after  that  year 
it  was  known  as  Talimnchasi,  or  New- 
town. In  1832  it  contained  48  heads  of 
families.  Cf.  TV/i/iocns.^f.-". 
Talia  mutchasi. — (latschet.  Creek  Mier.  Leg.,  I, 
145,1884.  Tallmachusse. — Deverenx  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
274,  2oth  Con^..  2d  .suss..  8,  183.S.  Tal-lo-wau  mu- 
chos-see.- Hawkins  (17v^),  Sketch.  46.  1^18.  Tal- 
machuesa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425.  24th  Cong-.,  lit 
ses.s..  227,  18;j6.  Tabnachusee. — Iverson  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274,  op.  cit..  12.  Talmachuson. — Sen.  Ex  Dw. 
425,  op.  cit.,  270.  Talmachussa. — Wyse  (1k36i  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  274.  op.  cit..  63.  Talmachussee. — Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  425.  op.  cit.,  218.  Tookaubatche  tal-lau- 
has-see. — Hawkins,  op.  cit.  Tuckabatchee  Tee- 
hassa. — .Swan  (1791)  i^uoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Trilx-s,  V,  262,  1^5.5. 

Talinchi.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposaii)  tribe 
formerly  living  in  s.  central  Calilornia. 
between  Fresnoand  San  Joaquin  rs.  They 
joined  in  two  land  ct^ssions  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty  of  April  29,  l.s51,  under 
the  name  Tall-in-chee,  and  by  treaty  of 
May  13,  1851,  under  the  name  T'lerieche. 
They  were  then  placed  on  a  re.-erve  be- 
tween Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
Calinchi. — .\.  L.  Kroeber.  int'n.  lyo<i  (own  name). 
Lai  Linches.  — Ind.  AtV.  Rep..  219,  X'^A.  Sallen- 
ches— Ind.  A!?.  Rep.  1S'<6.2.5'2, 1--57.  Tai-lin-ches.— 
McKee,  ibid.,  i-23,  1S51.  Talinches.— BHrlx)ur 
in  Sen.  ¥.x.  Doc.  4.  3"2d  Contc..  spec,  scss.,  61. 
IsiX  Tallenches.— Leuis  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rop.  18-">7, 
39"^,  ls>.>8.  Tall-in-chee.— Rovce  in  Ibtii  Rej-. 
B.  A.  E..  782.  l^yy.  Tal-lin-ches.— McKee  (  1S51»  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cone;.,  s[>ec.  se-s.,  7.5.  IvV; 
Talluches. —Henley  in  Ind.  Ati.  Rep.,  512.  l'-54. 
To-e-ne-che. — Royce  in  l»th  Rep.  B.  .\.  E.,  7»2. 
l'i9'J.  To-e-ne-ches.— BarUjur  (1^.52)  in  Sen.  E.\. 
IX>Q.  4.  32d  Cons:.,  sf-e.  scss.,  2-51.  ls-.:i.  TolLin- 
ches.— Johnston  ( 18-51 1  in  Sen.  Ex.  D>x;.  01,  32d 
Cong.,  l.'5t.>-ess.,  n.  ls-52. 

Talio.  The  name,  according  to  Boas,  of 
4  Bellacoolat<jwns  (  Koapk,  Nuikii,  Aseik, 
and  Talio)  at  the  head  of  S.  Bentinck 
Arm,  Brit.  Col.  Tiie  people  of  these 
towns,  or  theTfdiumh,  weredivi'k'd  into 
4  gentes— Haiiitsit,  Ialo.-tiinot,  Spat.:-atlt, 
and  Tutiikoaakyas.  In  !!•()".»  they  were 
rer>orted  a.~  juimberiiig  261  ia  two  tuwa.^. 
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Kinisquit  and  Bellacoola  (or  Palamey), 
under  the  Northwest  Coast  agejicy,  tlie. 
town  of  Talio  apparently  having,  become 
extinct. 

Ttleomv;.— Bort<<  in  Pctermanns  Mitteil..  pt.  5,  130. 
1S87.  Talicomish.— Tolmie  and  ItHwson.  Vooabs. 
Brit. Col..  IJ'-'B,  1>S4.  Ti'lio.— Boiis  in  Mom.  Am. 
Mu9.  Nat.  Hist.,  II. -19, 1900.  Tilio'mH.— Bohs  in  7lii 
Rep.N.\V.TritK>sC'Rn..3.  1S91.  Tallion.— <'rtn.lnil. 
Aff..  pt.  II.  16-2,  m)l.  Tallium.— Il.i.l.,  1S*9.  .'T'.*. 
1S90.  Talomey.— It.id..  ^t.  If,  70,  I'.Ol.  TaluiU.— 
Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  AiT..  Victoria,  1^72. 

Talipsehogy.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  in  Alabama,  with  1^  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  1S32.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
578,  1854. 

Talirpingmiut  ('inhabitants  of  the 
right  side').  A  sulxlivisiun  of  the  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo,  residing  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd.  Top.  86  in  ISSo.  Their 
villages  are  Umauaktiiak,  Idjorituaktuin, 
Nuvajen,  and  Karusuit.  Koukdjuaq  wa.* 
a  former  village. 

Talirpinpmiut.— ii<.a<  in  f.th  Rep.  B.  A.  F...  426.  ISS.S. 
Tellirpingmiut. — Boas  in  Trans.  Antlir.  Soc.  Wa.'^li.. 
III.96,  lNv5. 

Talisman.  See  Fetish,  Oyoron,  Pallndiuin. 

Talitui.      A     former     Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  Tlesron  r.,  Alai^ka. 
Tallily.— Zago^kin.  Desc.  Russ.  I'os?.  Am.,  map. 
1S42.      Ttalitui.— Zago-kin    ijuotert     by     Petroff, 
Rep.  on  .A.la>ka,  37.  1n>4. 

Talking  Rock  (trans,  of  Cherokee  J\Y</I- 
yCi' -gdnnani' sl:'i ,  'rock  that  talks' ).  A  for- 
mer Cherokee  settlement  or  settlements 
on  Talking  Rock  cr.,  an  affluent  of  Coosa- 
watee  r.,  x.  Ga.  The  town-hou.se  was 
situated  about  a  mile  above  the  present 
Talking  Rock  station  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
railroad.  Tiie  name  refers,  according  to 
one  informant,  to  an  echo  rock  some- 
where on  the  stream  below  the  present 
railroad  station. — Moonev  in  19th  Rep. 
B,  A.  P:.,  417,  lUOO. 

"Talks  and  Thoughts."  See  Hampton 
Normal  and  AijricnUural  Institute. 

Tallapoolina.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  Rancho  Viejo,  Ventura  co.,Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1S60. 

Tall  Bull  {Hot('tu-fj(i-iliO''>'i><).  A  name 
hereditary  among  the  Ciieyenne  and 
borne  at  different  periods  by  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  of  whom  the  most  noted 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  hostile  Dog 
Soldier  band,  the  principals  in  the  out- 
break of  186S-69.  After  nearly  a  year  of 
savage  raidinjr  along  the  Kansas  border, 
they  were  completely  routed  by  Gen.  E. 
A.  Carr,  with  part  of  the  Fiftii  cavalry 
and  a  detitchment  of  Pawnee  scouts,  on 
July  11,  1S')9,  at  Summit  Springs  cr.,  N.  e. 
Colorado,  Tall  Bull  beingamongtheslain. 
See  Ciieyenne.  (j.  .m.  ) 

Tallulah  (.strictly  Talula').  The  name 
of  two  former  Cherokee  settlement.",  one, 
ancient,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
Tallulah  r.,  in  Rabun  co.,  (.ia.;  the  other 
on  Tallulah  cr.  of  Cheowa  r.,  in  (jraham 
CO.,  N.  C.  The  word  is  of  uncertain 
etymology.  In  document.^;  from  the  Lower 
dialect  it  is  spelled  with  an  r.        (j.  .m.  ) 


Taruraw.— Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pt.  I.  533, 
1900  (early  form).  Toruro.— Ibid.  Tulloolah.— 
Hoc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  m.  l^«7.  Turoree.— Mooney.  op.  cit. 
Turrurar. — Royce,  op.  fit.,  map.  Turruraw.— Mou- 
zon's  map  01  1771  quoted  by  Royce.  op.  cit. 

Talmamiche  (  Tal' -ma-mi' -t:e).  A  Ta- 
kelma  band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Kogue  r.,  <)reg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  -lib,  18i>0. ' 

Taloffa  Ockhase  {tain/a  'town',  u^'/iaW 
'lake':  'Lake  town,'  from  its  situation). 
A  former  Seminole  town  about  30  m.  w. 
s.  w.  from  the  upiK-r  part  of  L.  George, 

?robablv  in  Marion  co.,  Fla. 
alotTaOclihase.—  Konianr'.Khi. .280. 1775.    Tolofa.— 
.fe<iip  ( 1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  7vH,  2.Mh  Conj?.,  2d  .se-ss.. 
lOS.  1S;^8. 

Talohlafia.     The  Parrot  (Macaw?)  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Talo'lafia  tai'na.— .M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes.  B.  .\.  E., 
1910  t/u('na=  'people'). 

Talomeco  (Creek:  t(dun  'town',  miko 
'chief').  A  former  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  .Savannah  r.,  S.  C,  visited  by  De  ."^oto 
early  in  1540,  and  de.-cribed  by  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  ( Florida,  loO,  172.3)  as  con- 
taining 500  well-built  but  abandoned 
hou.«es  and  also  a  very  large  "temple," 
in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  caciipies,  etc.  It  probably  lielonged 
to  the  Chiaha. 

Talon.  A  division  of  the  Ottawa  on 
Manitoulin  id.,  in  L.  Huron,  that  after- 
ward moved  to  Michilimackinac,  Mich., 
on  account  of  Iroquois  hostilitv. — Lahon- 
tan  ( 1703)  quoted  in  X.  Y.  Doc".  Col.  Hist., 
\x,  176,  note,  1855. 

Talonapin  ('fresh  meat  necklace').  A 
band  of  the  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 
Fresh  meat  necklace  people.— Culbert«on  inSmith- 
st>n.  Rep.  IS'H),  141,  1>-M.  Ta-lo'-na-pi.— Huydon. 
Ethnog.  and  I'hilol.  Mo.  \'h1..  ;;76,  T>62.  Talo-na 
p'i".— Uorsoy  in  loth  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  221.  1.S97. 

Talotunne  (  Ta-lo'  n'nini').  A  Takelma 
band  or  villaae  on  the  s.  side  of  Rotrue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
235,  1890. 

Talpahoka.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  western  affluent  of  Chickasawhay  r., 
probablv  in  Jasper  co.,  Miss. — Romans, 
Florida,' 329,  1775. 

Talpatqui.  An  Apaiachee  town  named 
in  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to 
the  King  of  Spain  in  1688. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  76,  1884. 

Talsunme  ('large  acorn').  A  former 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  x.  side 
of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

Til  Eun'-me.— Dor-ey,  MS.  Chasta  Costa  vooab..  B. 
A.  E..  IWJ.  Ta'-sun-ma'  junne.— Dorsey  m  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  234,  1^90. 

Taltnshtuntude.  .\n  Athapascan  tril>e 
or  bund  that  formerly  live<l<m  (ialicecr., 
Oreg.  They  were  scatterud  in  the  same 
country  as  the  Takelma,  whom  they  had 
probably  overrun,  hi  18.^6  they  were  re- 
moved to  Siletz  res.,  where  18  survived  iu 
1877. 

Galeese  Creek  Indians.— Treaty  of  W>{  in  L'.  S 
Di.l.  Treaties,  y7«,  1.^73.     Galice  Creek.— lud.   All. 
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Rep.,  300,  1S77.  Oalleace  Creek.— Puhncr  in  Ind. 
A(K  RfP-  !'■■'*•  -1^-  l*^"-  Gleeie  Cleek.— Ever- 
etle  Tntii  MS.  viK-nb.,  B.  A.  E..  lt>3.  Create 
Creeki.— Ind.  Aff.  Rop.,  404,  l>6.i.  Ku-li»'-kitc 
hitc'lum. — Uorsey.  .\Isoa  M.S.  vocnb.,  B.  A.  E., 
ISS-I.  Tol'-tac  junne. — Don-oy,  Tutu  nnd  Cliasta- 
costa  MS.  voiiib*..  IJ.  .V.  E.."lS.^»  (Tutu.  ClmstH- 
costa,  and  Mishikhwutinotuune  iiauie).  Tal'- 
t'uctun  tu'-de. — Dorsoy.  Gulice  Cr.  MS.  vocab..  B. 
A.  E.,  I'^M  (own  naiiio).  Ta°fr-Uc  ;unne.— Dor- 
sey,  Naltuunotunno  MS.  vooab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18.*4 
{Saltan  net  nil  no  name). 

Taluachapkoapopka  ( '  town  where  peas 
are  eaten').  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Pease  cr.,  a  short  distance  w.  of  lower  St 
Johns  r.,  Fla.  Apopka,  in  w.  Orange co., 
probably  occupies  its  site. 

Tal-lau-gue  chapco  pop-cau. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  ii,  IS^S.  Tolocchopka.— Gaines  (1S36»  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  7S.  2.ith  Consr.,  id  soss.,  363,  1S38. 
Tolopchopko.— Ibid.,  roup,  7t>S-9. 

Taluamikagi.  The  towns  controlled  by 
the  peace  or  white  clan.«,  forming  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Creek  .settle- 
ments. They  weregovernetl  by  civil  otM- 
cers  only,  ami  according  to  earlier  authors 
were  considered  as  places  of  refuge  for 
criminals.  The  followintrare  saitl  to  have 
been  the  peace  towns:  Hitchiti,  Uakfuski 
(and  7  branch  village.«),  Kasihta,  Abihka, 
Abikudshi,Talas.-e,Okchayi.  Lutchaf>oga, 
Tuskegee,  Assilanapi,  and  Wewoka. 
C£.  Kipaija-  (-^.  s.  G. ) 

E-tell-wau!— Hawkin.«  (1779),  Sketch,  52,  1S12. 
White  towns.  — Ibid. 

Taluathlako  ('large  town ') .  A  town  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  North  Fork,  at 
the  mouth  of  Alabama  cr.,  Okla. — Gat- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  1S6.  1888. 

Tam.     The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
T'am-fainin. — Liinimis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  I.\,  31S,  lS9o  (7'ai»(n  =  'people'). 

Tama.  The  native  name  of  <jne  of  the 
administrative  functionaries  of  the  Ha'^i- 
nai.  The  word  was  adopted  l)y  the 
Spaniards  of  Texas  and  ajiplied  quite 
generally  to  similar  otticers  anions  other 
Indians.  The  tamas  were  messengers, 
policemen,  and  overseers;  they  prepared 
materials  for  ceremonies,  ran  from  house 
to  house  calling  people  toirether  for  festi- 
vals and  meeting.^,  notified  them  when 
they  must  help  with  communal  labor, 
and  stood  by  to  see  that  each  <iid  his 
part.  Speakineof  this  last  function,  .Jesus 
Maria  says  of  them:  "These  are  the  ones 
who  hasten  affairs;  the  lazy  they  whip  on 
the  legs  with  rods"  (Jesus  .Maria,  Kela- 
cion,  MS.,  W.^\;  Esfiinosa, Chr6tiica  Apos- 
tolica,  420,  421,  4.31,  1740).      (n.  e.  b.) 

Tama.     See  Taintah. 

Tamaha  ('rising  moose').  A  note<l 
chief  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  who 
lived  in  the  reudon  of  Blue  Earth  and 
Mille  Lacs  in  Minnesota.  He  was  born 
on  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  about 
1775,  and  in  the  early  part  and  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  was  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  his  tribe.  He  seems  to 
have  maintained  throughout  his  long  life 
an  excellent  reputation   for  honesty.     In 


childhood,  while  at  play,  he  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  on  which  account  the 
French  nicknamed  liim  "'Le  Borgne,"  or 
"One  Eye,"  and  the  English  "theOne- 
Eyed  Sioux."  In  lS0tM)7  he  met  and 
formed  a  great  admiration  for  Lieut.  Z.  >L 
Pike,  and  so  constantly  did  he  sins  the 
praises  of  hia  white  friend  that  the  Indians, 
with  a  sense  of  humor  worthy  a  modern 
punster,  changed  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  syllable  of  his  name  from  haic  to 
/(((//, which  madethenamesignify  "pike," 
the  hsh.  Because  of  his  attachment  for 
Pike,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
Sioux  Indian,  with  one  exception,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  Americans, 
and  who  did  active  service  for  them 
during  the  War  of  1812.  In  this  crisis, 
when  Joseph  Renville  and  the  old  Little 
Crow  led  their  Sioux  followers  asainst 
the  Cnited  States  forces,  Tahama  refused 
to  join  them.  At  this  period  he  made 
his  way  to  St  Louis,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Oeneral  Clarke,  then  Indian  Com- 
missioner, he  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  a  scout  and  messenger. 
He  returned  in  1814  with  Manuel  Lisa, 
when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  confer 
with  the  Missouri  River  Indians,  and, 
parting  with  him  at  the  mouth  of  James 
r.,  carried  dispatches  to  the  Americana 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wig.  Through 
many  privations  and  discouragements 
he  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  faithfully  performed  the  duties 
assigned  him.  While  on  one  of  his  trips 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Tamaha  waa  im- 
prisoned by  Col.  Rol>ert  Dickson,  an 
Indian  trader,  and  at  that  time  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  British,  who,  under 
threat  of  ileath,  attempted  to  compel 
him  to  divulge  information  relative  to 
the  Americans;  but  Tamaha  would  not 
yield.  After  a  term  of  imprisonment  he 
was  released  and  atrain  visited  St  Louis 
in  ISlb.  On  this  visit  he  was  present  at 
the  council  held  by  General  Clarke  with 
the  forty-six  chiefs  from  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, who  had  returned  with  Manuel 
Lisa.  On  this  occasion  General  Clarke 
presented  him  with  a  medal  of  honor 
and  a  captain's  uniform,  and  commis- 
sioned him  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine 
physique  and  much  natural  dignity,  and 
an  orator  of  unusual  ability.  One  of  his 
f>eculiarities  was  to  wear  alwaya  a  stove- 
pi{)e  hat.  Until  his  death,  at  Wabasha, 
.Minn.,  in  April,  18W,  at  the  a'je  of  8-5, 
he  was  much  rfsi)ected,  not  only  by  the 
whites  but  by  his  own  people.  His  name 
is  also  written  Taliama,  Tahamie,  Tam- 
mahaw.  By  the  French  he  was  tailed 
Orignal  Leve,  the  translation  of  his  na- 
tive designation,  (d.  R.     c.  T.) 

Tamakwa  {Ta-ma'-kva,  'beaver',  lit. 
'  wooil-cutter ' ).  A  gens  of  the  Abnaki. — 
M<jrgan,  Anc.  Soc,  174,  1878. 
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Tamakwapi  ('beaver  man").  A  clan, 
class,  or  division,  probably  of  the  Dela-. 
wares,  mentioned  in  the  U'alani  Oluni  in 
contradistinction  to  sontherners,  wolf- 
men,  hunters,  priests,  and  others. — Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  187,  1885. 
Beaver-men.— S<i"'*^''"  '»  Beach,  Ind.  Sliscel.,  29, 
1677.     Tamakwapis. — Ibid. 

Tamal.  A  Moquelumnan  or  Miwok 
term,  signifying  '  l)ay,'  used  by  the  divi- 
sion of  that  fauiily  wiiich  occupied  the 
coast  region  inimediately  n.  of  tfan  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  coiniirising  the  greater  part 
of  Marin  co.,  Cal.  It  was  applied  by 
them  to  any  bay,  but  particularly  to  the 
largest  bay  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
what  is  now  known  as  Tomales  bay. 
Tomales  is  simply  a  rendition  of  the  orig- 
inal Indian  term  in  a  modified  Spanish 
brtho":raphy.  The  name  survives  also  in 
Tomales  point  and  the  town  of  Tomales. 
Mt  Tamalpais  is  an  aboriginal  name  and 
comes  from  this  term,  lamal  'bay',  and 
]Hns  'mountain'.  The  name  Tamal  and 
various  modifications  of  it  were  applied 
to  certain  of  the  neophytes  at  San  Kafael 
and  Sonoma  missions.  Most  of  these, 
it  is  suppose<l,  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Tomales  bay,  or  at  least  from  w.  of 
the  missions  and  in  the  direction  of  that 
bay.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Tamal. — Chamisso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in,  51, 1821. 
Tamalenos. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Mar.  2,  1860. 
Tamales.— Ibid."  Tamallos.— Ibid.,  Mar.  30.  Ja- 
mais.— Churls,  Vov.  FitL.t").  1822.  Tammalanot. — 
Tavlor, op.  cit..  Mar.  30.  Tomales.— Ibid.,  Oct.  18, 
186'l. 

Tamali  {Tamali).  The  name  of  two 
places,  and  probably  settlements  there 
situated,  in  the  Cherokee  country.  One 
was  on  Valley  r.,  a  few  miles  above  Mur- 
phy, alx)ut  the  present  Tomatola,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  N.  C. ;  the  other  was  on 
Little  Tenne:-.-ee  r.,  about  Tomotley  ford, 
a  few  miles  above  Tellico  r.,  in  ^lonroe 
CO.,  Tenn.  The  name  can  not  be  trans- 
lated and  may  be  of  Creek  origin,  as  that 
tribe  had  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
lower  Chattahoochee  r.  (j.  m.) 

Tamable.— Bartram.  Travels.  372. 1792  (thesecond 
or  Tennessee  town).  Tamali— Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  •%«.  1900.  Ta-me-tah.— .\fiair.  Am. 
Inds.,2.57,  1775  (possibly  identical).  Timotlee.— 
Royce  in  5th  Hep.  B.  .\.  E..Diap.  I^'^T.  Tomatly.— 
Doc.  of  17.55  fjuoted  by  Royce,  ibid..  142.  Toma- 
tola.—Mooney,  f)n.  "cit.  Tommotley.— Timber- 
lake,  Memoirs,  map.  17t)5  (on  Little  Ti-nne-see  r.l. 
Tomothle.— Burtram,  Travels,  371,  1792  (the  N.  C. 
town). 

Tamali  (Tamd'H).  A  former  Lower 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  7  m. 
above  Ocheses,  probablv  in  Kussell  co., 
Ala. 

Tama'li.— Gat.^chet,  Creek  Mitrr.  Lee..  I.  lib,  1884. 
Tamatles.  — Mor>e.  K.-p.  to  >-r.  War,  :j«;i.  ls'J-2. 
Tum-mault-lau.  — Ha«  kin>  (Kvyj,  .Sketch, 'Jt,,  1^18. 

Tamanee,  Tamanend.     .See  Tannrt'tn)/. 

Tamanos.  .\  term  u.-ed  to  designate 
shamanistic  flower,  and  applied  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  customs  of  the  tribes  of 
Oregon,  Washin'_'ton,  and  i'ritish  Colum- 
bia, or  of  the  region  in  which  the  Chinook 


jargon  wa-s  spoken.  The  word  is  derive<l 
from  Chinook  it.'atud'noait,  designat- 
ing "beings  endowed  with  supernatural 
power."  The  Indian  word  is  not  e«|uiva- 
lent  to  terms  expres.sing  magic  power,  like 
tvakanda  of  the  Siouan  tribes,  oinuUi  of 
the  Iroquois,  nanaUik  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
In  the  Indian  languages  of  this  region, 
and  particularly  in  Chinook,  the  term  is 
not  applied  to  designate  the  shaman,  but 
in  literary  usage  it  has  come  to  mean 
shamanistic  acts  and  all  the  perionnnnces 
belonging  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast.  Witchcraft  is  often  desig- 
nated as  "  black  tamanos,"  while  the  art 
of  the  shaman  as  a  healer  is  sometimes 
designated  as  "white  tamanos."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  the  word 
passed  out  of  use  among  the  Lower  Chi- 
nook, because  a  person  of  a  name  similar 
to  the  word  it.'aiud'noas  died,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  custom  another  word 
was  substituted.  (f-  b.) 

Tamaque  ('beaver).  A  famous  Delaware 
chief,  of  the  Unalachtigo  tribe,  commonly 
called  The  Beaver,  or  Kintr  Beaver.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  no  less  famous  .'^hin- 
gass,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
crafty  foesof  the  settlers  in  w.  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  years  of  Indian  hostility. 
The  chief  place  of  residence  of  "  K i  ng  Bea- 
ver" was  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  r.,  at  the 
place  called  .Shingid  Town,  and  latercalled 
"The  Beaver's  Town"  (see  >a»'cimi-,  7'(/^- 
carauas).  He  also  had  a  place  of  residence 
at  Kuskuski,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  at 
Kittanning.  When  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  Ft  Duquesne  he  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  his  village,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tuscarawas  and  Big  Sandy,  was  called 
"TheBeaver'sTown."  He  wa.s- friendly  to 
the  English  until  aftt-r  Braddock's  defeat 
(1755),  when  he  allied  himself  with  the 
French.  When  Post  made  his  journey 
in  1758  to  the  western  Indians,  "King 
Beaver,"  as  he  calls  him,  was  the  chief 
speaker  in  all  the  councils  held  at  Kus- 
kuski. On  Post's  second  mission  to  the 
Ohio,  in  advance  of  Forbes'  expedition 
(Nov.  1758),  he  carried  letters  addressed 
by  General  Forbes  to  "Brethren,  Kings 
Beaver  and  Shingsa"  (Thwaites,  Earlv 
West.  Trav.,  i,  2*37,  1904).  He  at  that 
time  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  Imlians 
to  resume  their  alliance  with  the  Krigiish. 
He  was  pre.-ent  at  tlie  council  held  at  Ft 
Pitt  in  the  fall  of  17.yj  by  Gen.  Stanwix, 
and  also  at  that  held  bv  Gen.  Moiicton  in 
Aug.  1760  (Rupp,  Hi.«t.  West.  Pa..app.. 
139,'  1846).  In  176:.'  Beaver  and  Shinga-- 
sent  word  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  it  was  their  de-ire  to  remain 
friendly  with  the  English,  an<l  in  the 
same  year  he  promised  to  deliver  all  the 
white  i)rison<'r8  with  the  Indians  at  Ft 
Pitt.  Col.  Burd  and  Josiah  Davenport 
were  appointed  commis.'-ioners  to  receive 
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them  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii.  776.  1852).  At 
the  beginning  of  Pontiac'.s  conspiracy  he 
was  a  leading  character  in  the  Indian  raids 
upon  the  frontier  settlements.  After  Bo- 
quet's  expedition  to  the  MiiJ^kingnm 
in  1764  he  entered  into  a  hah-hearted 
peace  with  the  EngHsh.  In  his  later 
years  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  was  a  zealous 
convert  to  Christianity  before  his  death, 
about  1770.  "  (g.  p.  d.) 

Tamaroa  (Illinois:  Tiiinarr/ira,  said  to 
mean  'cut  tail,'  or,  lit.,  'he  has  a  cut  tail,' 
probably  referring  to  some  totemic  ani- 
mal, such  as  the  bear  or  the  wildcat;  cog- 
nate with  Abnaki  tcmnrutct. — Gerard ).  A 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy.  In  16S0 
they  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Illinois  and  Missouri  rs.  They  uere  al- 
wavs  friendly  to  the  French,  w  ho  made 
their  villaire  a  stopping  place  on  journeys 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Their 
enemiesweretheChitkasaw,  whoattacked 
themcontinually,  and  the  Shawnee.  They 
disappeared  as  a  tribe  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century.  Hennepin  esti- 
mated them  about  16S0  at  200  families. 
Cajnaroua.—Neill. Minn..  173. ISM.  Hahoraa. — Hen- 
nepin, New  Di.<cov.,  2->.i,  16yS.  Maroa.— La  Salle 
(1679)  in  Margry,  Doc,  I,  479,  \»lb.  Marohans.— 
Hennepin,  op.  cit.,  l^ti.  Marota.— La  Salle  ( 16^1) 
in  Margry,  Doc,  ii.  VM,  ls77.  Tabaroas. — Barcia, 
Ensayo.  247,1723.  Tamarais.— Chauvignerie  (1736) 
quoted  by  SclioolcTuft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  S-io,  18.53. 
Tamarcas. — La  Tour,  iniip.  17SJ  (  misprint).  Tam- 
aroa.—La  Salle  (1679)  in  Man^ry,  Do"-..  I.  479, 
1875.  Tamarohas.— Tailhan  in  Perrot.  Mom..  221, 
note,  181)9.  Tamarois.— Chauviifnerie  (1736)  in 
N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hi~t.,  I.X,  lui7,  ls>3.  Tamarojas.— 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Martrry.  Doo.,  iv,  404,  l.vSO. 
Tamaronas. — Drake.  Bk.  ImJs.,  xi,  1^4,S.  Tama- 
rones. — Domenecli  Deports  N.  Am..  I.  444.  I81.O. 
Tamaronos.  —  Kingsley.,-r,in(i.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6.  151, 
18S3.  Tamaroras.  —  I,a  I  our.  map. 1779  1  mi-^pritui . 
Tamaroua. — Ibi-rvillo  il7iji)  in  MarLTy.  Doo.  iv, 
COl,  i860.  Tamarouha. — Gravior  ca.  KiKji  in  .-Sliert. 
Karly  Voy.,  117.  Isol.  Tamarous.  —  I'.rkins  and 
Peck,  AniiaN  of  the  West,  GjO,  IStO.  Tamawas. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tritio'^,  iii,  79,  1k>4 
(misprint).  Tamoria.— Vmconm  stroaty  (1803)  in 
Am.  State  Pap..  Ind..AlT.,  1, 687, 1^32.  Tamorois. — 
Schoolcraft.  ]nd.  Tribes,  11,  5.S'*.  18.V2.  Tavaroas.— 
Toiiti,  Rel.  de  la  Louisiaiie,  136,  1720.  Temo- 
raia. — Harrison  (1^14)  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecum- 
seh,  ICO,  lg.')2.  Temorias. — Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,,T.3.S.  187'!.  Tmarois.— ]>e  lisle,  map  (en. 
1705)  in  Neill,  Hist.  .Minn.,  18.'>S.  Tomaroas.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129,  1816. 

Tamaroa.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Tamaroa,  at  or  near  the  site  of  Ea.-t  St 
I>ouis,  111.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  French 
mi.ssion  aVxiut  1700. 

Tamarox.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal.  —  Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  ,398,  1897. 

Tamazala  (from  Nahuatl  iimnzvlln, 
'toad,'  and  the  terminati(^n)  of  abimdance, 
la,  a  corruption  of  //u:  'place  where  toads 
abound.'— Biielna).  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Guazave  on  the  w.  Imiik  of  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  6  m.  n.  of  Chino,  about  lat.  25° 
30'',  N.  w.  Sinal(ja,  Mex. 


Tamachola.— Buelna,  Peregrlnaclon  de  los  Azte- 
.  cas,  112.  1891  (said  to  have  been  tue  aboriginal 

name  at  the  time  of  the  conquest).    Tamazuli 

Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  332.  1n>4.    TamotchaU.— 
Buelna,  op.  cit. 

Tamcan.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  X.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  Relaci(jn  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions.  MS.  in  the  Colleire 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro).  The  name 
may  perhaps  be  a  form  of  Tonkawa  or 
of  Tacame.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Tamceca.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521, 
at  which  time  it  was  under  a  chief  named 
Datha. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  172;i. 

Tamelan  Kyaiyawan  ( Tdm't'lan  K'liai- 
yarcdti,  'where  tree  boles  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters').  One  of  the  mythic 
settling  places  of  the  Zuni  tribe  after  the 
emergence  of  its  j)eople  from  the  under- 
world.—Gushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
390,  1896. 

Tamichopa  (so  called  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  common  reed  grass 
which  prows  in  the  lowlands  along  the 
river. — Rmlo  Ensayo).  A  former Opata 
village  on  a  plateau  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
upper  Rio  Yaqui,  a  few  miles  from  Baserac, 
N.  E.  Sonora,  ^lexico.  It  was  inhabited 
until  1758,  when  the  Apache  compelled  its 
abanilonment.  It  was  a  visitaof  Baserac 
mission.  See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iii,  58,  1890;  iv,  522-23,  1892. 
Tamitzopa.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762),  Guiteras 
trans.,  217,  1894. 

Taminy.     See  Tammany. 

Tamiqtie.  One  of  the  two  tribes,  the 
other  being  the  Aranama  (Xaraname), 
for  which  mission  E<piritu  Santo  de 
Ziiniga  was  founded  in  172G,  on  its  re- 
moval from  Lavaca  r.,  near  Matagorda 
bay,  Texas.  The  new  site,  called  by 
Bustillo  y  Zevallos,  who  moved  the  mis- 
sion, "the  land  of  the  Xaraname,"  is 
still  marked  by  the  mission  ruins  at  Mis- 
sion Valley,  Victoria  co.,  on  Guadalupe 
r.  (mit  on  the  .San  Antonio,  as  Bancroft 
and  his  followers  say),  about  .35  m.  from 
its  mouth.  From  the  close  association  of 
the  Xaraname  and  the  Tamique  it  is  in- 
ferred that  this  was  the  native  home  of 
the  latter  al.«o  (Letters  of  Bustillo  y  Ze- 
vallos, June  18,  172t),  and  POrezde  Alma- 
zan,  July  11,  to  the  Viceroy,  MSS.  in 
Archivo  General,  Prov.  Intern.,  cc.x.xxvi. 
The  letters  just  cited  .settle  the  hitherto 
undetermined  point  as  to  the  date  of  the 
removal  of  the  mission.  On  Apr.  15, 
1725,  the  Viceroy  ordered  Capt.  Bustillo 
y  Zevallos,  of  the  presidio  of  Lorcto,  to 
confer  with  Governor  lY-rez  de  Aliiiaz;in 
concerning  the  removal  of  Loreto  and  the 
adjacent  mis.^ion  to  a  better  site.  The 
conference  took  place  early  in  Apr.  1726, 
when  the  two  oflicers  together  ."elected 
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the  new  location.  Before  June  18  Bus- 
tillo  had  dug  tliere  an  acequia  for  the 
mis?sion,  and  the  padre  from  E^piritu 
Santo  had  e:?tablij:hed  himself  in  the  new 
p)OSt,  planted  crops,  and  begun  to  attract 
the  Indians.  The  presidio  had  not  yet 
been  transferred). 

The  Tamique  are  quite  probably  di.^- 
tinct  from  the  Tacame,  thougli  it  has 
been  surmised  that  they  were  identical. 
The  two  were  given  in  1733  us  separate 
tribes  by  Governor  Alinaz;in.  who  was 
in  a  position  to  know.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  Bonilla  only  the  Taiicame 
(Tacame)  were  at  Espiritu  Santo  de  Zufiiira 
mission  in  1727,  a  time  when  the  Ta- 
mique are  supiwsed  to  have  been  there. 
This  suggests  the  identity  of  the  two 
tribes.  The  Tamique  and  Xaraname 
spoke  a  language  different  from  that  of 
the  Karankuwan  tribes  living  between 
themselves  and  the  coast,  a  fact  that  was 
used  as  an  argument  for  founding  mission 
Nuestra  Senura  del  Rosario  as  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  latter  tribes  in  1754 
(see  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar., 
X,  1907). 

In  1749  Espiritu  Santo  de  Zuniga  mis- 
sion was  again  remove<l,  this  time  to  San 
Antonio  r.,  opposite  modern  Goliad,  the 
Tamique  and  the  Xaraname  going  with 
it.  The  Xaraname  subsequently  gave 
much  trouble  by  deserting,  but  the  Ta- 
mique do  not  figure  in  the  accounts  of 
these  difficulties.  It  can  not  be  because 
they  had  become  extinct,  for  a  report 
made  by  the  missionary  in  1794  states 
that  they  were  still  at  the  mission  to  the 
number  of  25  (Fr.  Jose  de  Aguilar,  (juoted 
in  Portilio.  Apuntes  para  la  Hist.  An- 
tigua de  Coahuila  y  Texa",  3oS.  ISSO). 
The  buiUling  at  Goliad,  now  [lopularly 
designated  as  "Aranama  College,"  is 
evidently  one  of  the  presidial  buildings, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  mission,  as  this  was 
across  the  river.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Tamiquis.— Pertz  de  Almazdn,  Autos  sobre  las 
ProvidcDcias,  1733,  MS.  ia  Archive  Gen.,  Prov. 
Intern.,  x.txii. 

Tamkan.  A  tribe  mentioned  bv  Langs- 
dorff  ( Voy.,  ii,  16.3,  1814)  as  residing  in- 
land from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
being  at  enmity  with  the  coast  tribes.  It 
possibly  belonged  to  the  Costanoan 
family. 

Tammahaw.     See  Tnmaka. 

Tammany  (from  Tnmaneml,  'the  affa- 
ble.' —  Heckewelder).  The  common 
form  of  the  name  of  a  noted  ancient  Dela- 
ware chief,  written  also  Tamanee,  Taraa- 
nen,  Tamanend,  Tamany,  Tamened,  Tam- 
iny,Temane.  In  theformof  Tamanenhis 
name  a{)pears  as  one  of  tlie  signers  of  a 
deed  to  William  Penn  in  1683  lor  lands 
not  far  n.  from  Philadelphia,  within  the 
present  Bucks  co. ,  Pa. 

The  missionary  Heckewelder,  writint: 
in  1817,  describes  him  as  the  greatcatand 


best  chief  known  to  Delaware  tribal  tra- 
dition. "The  name  of  Tamanend  is  held 
in  the  hisrhest  veneration  among  the  In- 
dians. Of  all  the  cbiefs  and  great  men 
which  the  Lenape  nation  ever  had,  he 
stands  foremost  on  the  list.  But  althoutrh 
many  fabulous  stories  are  circulated  alxiut 
him  among  the  whites,  but  little  of  his 
real  history  is  known.  .  .  .  All  we  know, 
therefore,  of  Tamanend  is  that  he  was  an 
ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had 
his  etpial.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree 
endowed  with  wisdom,  virtue,  prudence, 
charily,  affability,  meekness,  hos[>itality, 
in  short  with  every  good  and  noble  quaii- 
lication  that  a  human  being  may  possess. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  had  an  inter- 
course with  the  great  and  good  Spirit,  for 
he  was  a  stranger  to  everything  that  was 
bad.  .  .  .  The  fame  of  this  great  man 
extended  even  among  the  whites,  who 
fabricated  numerous  leirends  re>i>ecting 
him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  there- 
fore believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  America.  His  name 
was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his 
festival  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  May 
in  every  year."  Heckewelder  goes  on  to 
describe  the  celebration,  which  was  con- 
ducted on  Indian  lines,  including  the 
smokingof  the  calumet,  and  Indian  (lances 
in  the  open  air,  and  says  that  similar 
"Tammany  societies"  were  afterward 
organized  in  other  cities.  He  states  also 
that  when  Col.  George  Monran,  ef  Prince- 
ton, X.  J.,  was  sent  by  Congress  about 
the  year  1776  upon  a  special  mission  to 
the  western  tribes,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  name  of  Tamanend 
in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  chief  and 
as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  that  they 
could  pay  to  Morgan. 

Haines,  however  (Am.  Inds.,658, 1SS8), 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Order  of  Red  Men, 
quotes  a  contemporary  document  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Phila<ielphia 
society,  which  was  probably  the  first 
bearinir  the  name,  and  is  claimed  as  the 
original  of  the  Red  .Men  secret  order,  wxs 
organized  May  1,  1772,  umJer  the  title  of 
"Sonsof  Kin'^ Tammany,"  withstrongly 
Loyalist  ten<lency.  It  is  probable  tliat 
the  "Saint  Tannnauy"  .=ociety  was  a  later 
organization  of  Revolutionary  sympathi- 
zers opposed  to  the  kingly  idea.  Saint 
Tammany  parish,  La.,  preserves  the 
memory.  The  practice  of  organizing 
American  i)olitical  and  military  societies 
on  an  Indian  basis  dates  back  to  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  anci  was  es|>e- 
cially  in  favor  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  array,  m<ist  of  whom  were 
frontiersmen  more  or  less  familiar  with 
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Indian  life  and  custom.  Of  several  such 
societies  oro:anized  about  the  Kevolutiori-" 
ary  period  the  only  ones  still  existin;j  are 
the  secret  Improved  Onk-r  ot  Ko<l  .Men 
(q.  V.)  and  the  fanious  Tammany  Sviety, 
originally  estabiishetl  as  a  patriotic  and 
charitable  organization,  but  now  lor  many 
years  best  known  as  the  dominatine  fac- 
tor in  the  J^emocratic  politics  of  New 
York  city.  It  was  founded  in  17SG  by 
William  Mooney,  a  Revolutionary  veteran 
and  former  leader  of  the  '"t^DMS  ot  Lib- 


erty,' 


tl    re>'ularlv   organized   with   a 


constitution  in  17S9  (most  of  the  (>ri'_'inal 
members  being  Revolutionary  soldiers), 
for  the  purpose  of  puardina:  "'the  inde- 

Endence,  the  popular  liberty,  and  the 
ieral  union  of  the  country,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment, as  represented  by  Hamilton  and 
the  Federalists,  to  make  the  new  govern- 
ment practically  a  monarchy,  with  iiie 
tenure  for  Rresident  and  .■^enate  and  a  re- 
stricted property  suffratre.  Its  two  main 
purposes  were  declared  to  be  (I )  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  institutions,  and  (2) 
the  care  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  their 
widows  ami  orphans,  "and  of  others  wiio 
might  be  proper  objects  of  charity." 
The  society — occasionally  at  lirst  known 
as  the  Columbian  Order — took  an  Indian 
title  and  formulated  for  itself  a  ritual 
based  upon  supposedly  Indian  custom. 
Thas,  the  name  chosen  was  that  of  the 
traditional  Delaware  chief;  the  meeting 
place  was  called  the  "wigwam";  there 
were  13  "tribes"  or  branches  corre- 
sponding to  the  13  oriijinal  states,  the 
New  York  parent  organization  lieing  the 
"Eagle  Tribe,"  New  Hampshire  the 
"Otter  Tribe,"  Delaware  the  "Tiger 
Tribe,"  whence  the  famous  "Tammany 
tiger,"  etc.  The  principal  otticer  of 
each  tribe  was  styled  the  '•sachem,"  and 
the  head  of  the  whole  oriranization  was 
designated  the  LUrlii  o/:ieiii<i"\  or  graml 
sachem,  which  office  was  held  l)y  Mooney 
himself  for  more  than  20  years.  Subor- 
dinate officers  also  were  designated  by 
other  Indian  titles,  records  were  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  system  by  moons 
and  seasons,  and  at  tlie  re.rnlar  meetinsrs 
the  memlxrrs  attended  in  semi-Indian 
costume. 

For  the  first  30  years  of  its  existence, 
until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  nearly 
the  whole  effort  of  the  society  was  di- 
rected to  securing  and  broadening  the 
foundations  of  the  young  republic,  and  it 
ib  possible  that  witlmnt  Tainmany's  con- 
stant vigilance  the  National  <iovernment 
could  not  have  survived  the  o[><ti  and 
secret  attacks  of  ptjwerful  lo'-s  both  within 
and  without.  In  1790  il  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  the  netrotiation  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  by  whith  the 
peace  of  the  southern  border  wa.s. secure* J. 


About  the  same  time  it  took  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  museum,  the 
germ  of  the  New  York  Historical  JSociety. 
In  ISOS  it  collected  and  gave  suitable 
burial  to  the  bones  of  the  Revolutionary 
victims  of  the  pri.-^on  ships  at  Wallabout 
bay.  In  the  War  of  1S12  it  furnished 
three  generals  to  the  United  States  army, 
and  1,2U0  men  from  its  own  membership 
for  the  construction  of  defenses  about 
New  York  city.  In  lS17it  brought  back 
from  Canada  and  interred  with  titling 
ceremony  the  body  of  CJen.  Richard 
.Montgomery,  killed  at  the  siege  of  '.Que- 
bec. In  lS2t.),  after  years  of  effort,  it  se- 
cured full  manhooii  suffrage  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1S31  it  procured 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
New  Y'ork  city.  In  18iU  it  raised  from 
its  membership,  equijiped,  and  sent  to 
the  front,  umler  its  own  Grand  Sachem 
as  colonel,  the  42d  N.  Y.  Infantry  regi- 
ment. The  original  New  York  organiza- 
tion still  survives,  the  other  branches 
having  long  passed  out  of  existence,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  devoted  its  energies 
chiefly  to  the  control  of  local  politics. 
Its  central  executive  body  is  known  as 
Tammany  Hall.  Theoretically  the  "So- 
ciety" and  the  "  Hall"  are  two  distinct 
bodies,  the  one  representing  the  social 
and  fraternal  functions,  the  other  the 
political  "machine";  but  as  their  otRcer- 
ship  is  largely  identical,  their  meetings 
held  in  the  same  "wigwam,"  and  the 
names  similar,  the  distinction  is  of  minor 
importance.  Consult  Heckewelder,  Ind. 
Nations,  1876;  Drake,  Aboriginal  Races 
of  N.  Am.,  1S80;  Haines,  Am.  Ind. 
(chapter  on  The  (Jnler  of  Red  Men), 
18SS;  Davis,  Tammany  Hail,  in  .Mnn.-ey's 
.Mag.,  Oct.  1900;  Encycl.  .\mericana,  art. 
Tammany,  1904.  (.i.  M.) 

Tammukan.  A  Cholovone  village  e.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cholo- 
vone MS.,  1880. 

Tampa.  .\  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570,  according  to 
Fontaneda  (.Memoir  ct.  lo75,  Suiith 
trans.,  19,  18o4).  He  gives  it  first  place 
in  his  list  of  more  than  20 Calusa  villages 
and  describes  it  as  a  large  town. 

Tamuleko  (from  t'ti/uiu,  or  t<nnaiin, 
'north').  .\  general  term,  which  may 
be  translate*!  "northerners,"  applied  by 
the  Miwok  of  thesonthern  Sierra  Nevada 
region  of  California  to  all  the  people  liv- 
ing to  the  .V.  of  themselves.  The  name 
was  a[tpiied  not  only  by  the  Miwok  a.s  a 
wliole  to  a  people  of  another  stock  living 
to  the  .v.,  but  the  [K-ople  of  any  .Miwok 
villa;;e  emjiloyed  it  in  referring  t<:>  the 
peoule  of  the  same  stock  living  in  the 
region  perhai)S  but  a  few  nules  n.  of 
themselves.  Similarly  the  people  living 
in  the  other  cardinal  <lirecti<'ns  were 
called,   resi>ectively,   Hisotoko,    'ea.stern- 
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er^,'  from  histtm,  'east';  Chumetoko, 
•southerners,'  from  chmnech,  'soutlx'; 
aud  Olowitok,  'westerners,'  iroiu.  oloicin, 
Mvost.'  (s.  A.  B.) 

Simbalakees.— Bancroit.  Xat.  Kaccs,  I.  3<>?.  1^71. 
Tunlocklock. — Ibiil.,  \'*i.  Tamolecas. — Powers  in 
(.tverliind  Mo..  .\.  3J4. 1>73.  Ta-mo-le'-ka. —rowers 
in  Cont.  N.  .V.  Kthnol..  ill.  34l».  1^77.  Tamuleko.— 
S.  \.  Barrett,  ini'n.  \W~  \  proper  iorm).  Timbala- 
^eeg. —Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Mar.  :>i».  IhW. 
Yamlocklock.— Bancroit.  op.  eil..  4.J0. 

Tan  (  Tn'i).  The  Sun  clans  of  the  Tewa 
piielilos  of  San  Jnan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
lldefonso,  Tesuqiie,  and  Namhe,  X. 
Mex..  and  llano,  Ariz.  That  of  Naml»e 
is  extinrt. 

Tao-tdoa.— Ucxlge  in  Am.  Anthr..  i.\.  ivl,  1S96 
<San  Juan,  Santa  Clam,  San  Ildeionso,  and 
tesuque  form:  (dua  =  •people").  Tan-tdoa. — 
P)id.  tNambeform).  Tan.— Fewkes.  ibid.,  vii,lo6, 
1S'>I  (  Hano  form). 

Tanaca.  Mentioneil  by  Ovie<lo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in.  iylS,  18.5.">)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villagi-s  visited  hy  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  co;ist,  in 
1520. 

Tanacharison.     See  Jlulf  King. 

Tanaha  (  Ta'nuhd ).  The  Buffalo  clan  of 
the  Caddo. 

Koho'.— Mooiiey  in  Hth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1003,  18% 
(=  *  alligatcjr  ■>.     Tanaha. — Ibid. 

Tanakot.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  villatje  of 
52  inhabit;ints  in  ISi^O  on  tlie  right  bank 
of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  nei^r  tlie  mouth  of 
Melozi  r. 

Tahnohkalony.— Baker.  Geo?.  Diet.  Alaska.  393, 
1901  (cited  form).  Tanakhothaiak.— I'etrotT  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1^^U.  Tanakot. — Baker, 
op.  cit. 

Tanasqai.  A  Cherokee  town  visited  by 
Juan  Fardo  in  1507.  The  name  may  be 
thesameasTiinrisI',  orTennes.see  ( q.  v. ). — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  534,  IWO. 

Tancac.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  til's,  lho3)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visite<l  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Tandaquomuc.  A  Chowanoc  (?)  villaire 
in  1585  at  the  vr.  end  of  Albemarle  sd., 
between  the  mouths  of  Chowan  and  Ro- 
anoke rs.,  in  the  present  Bertie  co.,  X.  C. 

Tandaquomuc. —  Laiie'-^  map.  Vys\  in  Flawks.  Hi.-t. 
N.  C.,  I,  l.•>.^9.  Tantaquomuck.— iJiitcli  map,  1021, 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi-t..  I.  ivvs. 

Taneaho.  An  uiiidentilied  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  lt)S7  (  Mar- 
cry,  Dec,  in,  409,  187S)  while  lie  wa.s 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tanedi  (  TAnf/di,  'i)eoi)le  of  [the  river] 
Tan').  .\divi.sionof  theTliniritat  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry 
of  that  tril)e.  (j.  k.  s.) 

Tanetsukanumanke.  One  of  the  Man- 
<lan  band.s. 

Good  Knife.— .Moncan,  .Vnc.  .Sor.,  l.')'i.  1877.  Ta-na- 
Uu'-ka.— Ibi<l.  Ta-ne-tsu'-kanu-man'-ke.— borsey 
»»  IMh  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  211,  18y7. 

Tangdhantangkaenikashika  ( '  those  who 
Wcame  human  beinir-s  by  the  aid  of  the 
large  wildcat').     A  tiuai)aw  gens. 


Panther  gen».— Dorsey  in  Inth  Rep.  B.  X.  K.,  229, 
l.">y7.    Ta^d^a"  tan'^a  e'nikaci'^a.— Ibid. 

Tangeratsa  {t-iinijciK,  'half,'  'middle;' 
atsah,  'brightish':  'people  neither  dark 
nor  fair').  One  of  the  castes  or  classes 
into  which  the  Kutchakutchin  are  di- 
vided, the  others  being  the  Chitsa  and 
the  Natesa. — Kirbv  in  Smithson.  Rep, 
lSt>4,  418,  18(35;  llardistv,  ibid.,  1866. 
315,  1872. 

A-teet-»a.  — Kirby  in  Hi't.  Ma?.,  1-t  .«=..  vin,  167, 
1>64.  Gens  de  Milieu. — \\h\mper.  .\laska,  map, 
IxkS.  Middle  Indians. — l;ii>-:.  untes  on  Tiiuie, 
S.    1.     Ms..     474  Tain-gees-ah-tsah.  —  Hiir>li?ty, 

op.  cit.  Taitsick-Rutchin.— JdiRs  in  Miutiisoii. 
Kep.  iNk'i,  'Sli.  1;72.  Tanges-at-sa.  — Kirby,  ibid., 
l.NJl.  i\>,  l-'i-i.  Tchandjoeri-Kuttchin.— I'eiitot, 
Diet.  Deue-Dindjie,  xx.  Ij76.  Tenge-rat-sey.— 
Jones  in  Smiili>un.  Rep.  1!m>o.  3Jt5.  1;?72.  Teng- 
ratsey.— Dall.  Al.i-ka.  l'.'<;.  Is70.  Teng-rat-si.- 
Dall  in  Com.  N.  .v.  Kthnol..  l,  30.  1^77.  Tpendji- 
dheyttset-Kouttchin,— Heiiii't.  .Mitour  dn  lac  des 
h^claves,  301,  IV.U.  Tpion-Kouttchin.— Ibid, 
^■people  of  the  water'i.  Ttran-jik-kutch-in. — 
K>>>s,  Ms.  note.<  on  Tiiiiie.  B.  A.  i-:.,47i  (trans. 
'Bi?  Bla<k  river  people').  Zeka-thaka.  — Kieh- 
ardson,  Aret.  Hxpeil..!.  3'J>.  1*-^]  (tr.iiis.  •  people  on 
this  side").  2i-unka-kutchi.  — Ibid,  (trans.  •  mid- 
dle people').  Ziunka-kutshi.— Liitham,  Nat. 
Kaees  Kiiss.  Emp..  2'.'3.  ISM. 

Tangipahoa (lrum^'"«/'.^t/(/■,  'maize';  ai>a, 
'stalk,'  'cob';  urn,  'to  gather':  'those 
wlio  gather  maize  stalks  or  cobs.' — 
Wright.  Rcnicautexplains  the  river  name 
Tandgepao  erroneously  as  'white  wheat 
or  corn' ).  An  extinct  tribe,  suppo.sed  to 
be  Muskhogean,  formerly  living  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  on  Tangipahoa  r., 
which  flows  s.  into  L.  Pontchartrain,  s.  e. 
La.  Tonti  mentions  this  people  as  resid- 
ing, in  1082,  on  the  .Mississippi,  12  leagues 
from  the 'juinipis.-^a  village;  but,  accord-' 
ing  to  Iberville  (Margry,  Dec,  iv,  168, 
1880),  the  Bayogoiila  informed  him  that 
the  Tan'jripahoa  had  never  lived  on  the 
Mis.~issippi;  neverthele.-s  both  statements 
agree  in  making  tiie-ir  town  one  of  the  7 
villages  of  the  Aculapissa.  When  La 
Salle  reached  their  viilai^e  he  found  that 
it  had  recently  been  burne<l,  and  .saw  dead 
bodies  lying  on  one  another.  According 
to  the  information  given  Ilierville  by  the 
Bayogoula,  the  villatre  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Huma.  Notliing  definite  is  known 
of  the  language  and  atlinities  of  the  tribe, 
but  their  aj>parent  relations  with  the 
Acolapi.-.~a  indicate  Muskhoirean  alHnity. 
Their  village  was  one  of  tho.se  said  to  be- 
long to  the  .\colapi.-.sa. 

Taensapaoa.  —  Hartraiii.  Trav..  422. 1791.  Tanchipa- 
hoe.  — lOlliO'tt  (/-'I.  179>>'.  .loiir.,  app.,  map.  71,  I><03 
(api>liL-d  to  river).  Tangeboas.  — .NIcKetincv  and 
Hail,  Iiid.  Tril)c-.  in.  81,  \>'A.  Tangibac— Henne- 
pin. .N"ew  lii-riiv.,  I.'m.  10','"<.  Tangibao. — HHrville 
(lO'jSj  in  French.  Ili-t.  Coll.  La.,  pt.  2,  23.  note, 
1S7.'>.  Tangibaoas.— .-hea,  Calh.  .Miss.,  4:>,  IJSM. 
Tangibaos.  — IMliti  M'.s-'i  in  Frcin  h.  Hi-t.  ('oil. 
I.a..  I.  r.;;.  ls|.;.  Tan'gipaha'.— <iat-ihet  <|iioted  by 
Bovd,  L'niil  Naini-.  10.  Is"').  Tangipahos. — La 
H.iri.e('-^i.  17J:;i  in  FreiK  h.  Hist.  (Oil.  L.i..  HI,  17. 
is'.l.  Tangipaos.  — .Martin.  lli>I.  La,,  I,  101,  1S27. 
Tanjibao.  — La  .-alh;  in  .^Ian.'^v,  Dee  ,  II,  l'J\  1M77. 
Tansipaho.  — Kllieott,  ('.'d.  17'jsj,  Jour.,  map,  203, 
18(j:j. 

Tangouaen.  .V  village  where  .Vlgonkin 
and  iiurous  unitetl  for  [iroteolion  against 
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the  Iroquois  in  1646,  perhaps  near  Geor- 
gian bay,  Ont.— Jes.  Kel.  1646,  76,  1858. 

Tang^yaka.  The  Rainbow  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratryof 
the  Hopi. 

Tftnaka  winwu.— Fewkcs  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  F... 
583,  lyOl  (MJ'ilKH  =  •flan").  Ta-n»-k»  wiin-wik.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Authr.,  vii.  Wl.  1?94. 

Taoico.  A  tribe,  or  "province,"  fii-st 
encounteretl  by  the  De  Soto  expedition 
in  1542,  apparently  in  N.  w.  Arkansas. 
They  were  met  a!:?o  in  the  «anie  gen«>ral 
region  by  Joutel  in  16S7.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Tunica  (q.  v.). 
Canicons.— Li\  Hrtrpe  (ITI'?"*  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  Ill,  7i.  75,  l»ol.  Tanico.— Joutel  (1687)  in 
Margry,  Dec,  in.  409, 187S.  Taniquo.— Joutel,  op. 
cit.,  410.  Tanquinno.  —  Ibid.,  -li^.  Toniquas. — 
Mappa  Ind.  Occidcntalis,  Niirnberg,  ca.  1740. 

Tanima  (  Tdn'/inn,  '  liver-eaters' ).  A  re- 
cently extinct  division  of  the  Comanche. 
Da-nem-me.— Butcher  and  Leyendecher.  Coraaii- 
che  MS.  vix'ab.,  B.  A.  E..  lSi;7  (Conuinche 
nniae).  De-na-vi.— Cnmnnclieand  Kiowa  treatv. 
Sen.  Kx.  D>x-..  O,  3yth  0>n;r..  l>t  se>-^.,  4.  Ivki. 
De-na-way».— Leiivenwortli  (1mk><i  in  H.  R.  Misc. 
Doc.  139.  41<t  Cong.,  2(1  .sess.,  6.  1870  (or  Lion 
[sic]  Eiitersi.  Hai-ne-na-une. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  tt,  128,  lsj'2  (probubly  identical;  said  to 
mean  'corn  eaters').  'Lion  Eaters. —  Leaven- 
worth, op.  cit.  (mi-sprint).  Liver  Eater  band. — 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit.  Liver- 
eaters. — Neighbors  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. 
II,  127,  is.r2.  Tanl'ma.— Mooney  in  14ih  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1045,  1896  (correct  fiirm).  Tini'ema.— Hoff- 
man in  Proo.  .Am.  Pnilos.  Soc.  .k.\iii,  300. 1886. 

Tanintauei.     An  As.--iniboin  band. 
Gens    des   Osayes. — Maximilian,  Trav.,  194,  1843 
('bone  people').    Tanintauei.— Ibid. 

Tankiteke.  A  tribe  of  the  Wappinger 
confederacy  formerly  living  in  West- 
chester CO.,  X.  Y.,  and  Fairtield  co., 
Conn.,  back  of  the  coast.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Pachamis,  Pachany, 
etc.,  from  their  chief. 

Bachom's  country. — Dw.  of  l'x)9  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  It,  6:?.  1>6h.  Pachany. — Wassenaar  (ItViJ) 
quoted  byRuttenber,  Tribt-s  Hudson  K.,  SO,  1>.72. 
Pachimis.— BrcMJhead  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid. 
Paekamins.— De  Laet  (16.J3i  in  Jones.  Ind.  BuL, 
6,1867.    Tankitekes. — Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Tanmangile  (  Ta"'m<tn-(jUe).  A  Kansa 
village  on  Blue  r.,  Kan.-?.,  and  the  band 
that  formerlv  live<i  there. — J.  O.  Dorsev, 
Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  R.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Tannaoate.  An  Iroquois  village  for- 
merly on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  On- 
tario, Canada; 

Tannaoute. — Bellin.  map.  17.>5.  Tonnaoute. — Esr 
nautsand  Rapilly  map,  1777. 

Tannghrishon.     h?t>e  Hulf  Kinrj. 

Tanning.     See  Shin  nnd  Sh'm  dre.tnnfj. 

Tano  (from  Tnhnno,  the  Tigiia  form  of 
Than-u-ge,  tiie  Tano  name  for  them- 
selves). A  former  group  of  Pueblo  tril>es 
of  New  Mexico,  whoe^e  name  has  been 
adopted  for  the  family  designation  (see 
Tanoan  Fninil'i).  In  prehistoric tiiiips,  ac- 
cording to  Baudelier,  the  Tano  formed  the 
eouthern  group  of  the  Tewa,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  occurrincr  at  the  ancient 
village  of  Tejeuingge  Ouiping.  In  the 
early  historical  period  the  Tano  habitat 
was  southward  from  Santa  Fe  to  the 
Galiateo  ba^in,  a  distance  of  about  20  m. 


Coronado  passed  through  the  southern 
part  of  their  territory  in  1541,  Ca^taileda 
describing  it  as  lying  between  the  Ciuirix 
(Queres)  province  and  Cicuye  (Pecos), 
and  as  being  ahno.*t  depopulated  on  ac- 
count of  ik'predations  by  the  Teya,  a  war- 
like tribe  of  the  jiiains,  16  yeai-s  previous- 
Iv.  Only  3  pueblos  are  mentioned  by 
Oastafieda  as  along  their  route — Ximena 
(Galisteo),  a  small,  strong  village;  the 
Puelilo  tie  los  Silos,  lanjre,  but  alnio.-t  de- 
serted; and  another  farther  eastward, 
abandone«l  and  in  ruins.  The  last  men- 
tioned wasprobably  theonecalleil  Co<iuite 
by  Mota  Padilla.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  there  were  7  other  Tano  pueblos 
in  the  "snowy  mts.,"  toward  Santa  Fe. 

The  Tano  were  next  visiteil  by  Espejo, 
who  went  eastwardly  from  the  country 
of  the  Tigua,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent BernaUllo,  to  the  province  of  the  Ma- 
guas  or  Magrias  (probably  a  misprint  of 
Tagnos,  a  form  of  tiie  Tigua  name),  in  a 
pine  country  without  running  streams, 
on  the  borders  of  the  buffalo  plains,  where 
he  heard  news  of  the  death  thereof  Fray 
Juan  de  Santa  Maria  two  years  before. 
As  the  .seat  of  this  friar's  missionary  la- 
bors was  Pecos,  that  puel)lo  was  evident- 
ly included  by  Espejo  in  his  Maguas  prov- 
ince, to  which  he  attributed  the  gro.ssly 
exaggerated  population  of  40.0tX).  in  11 
pueblos.  The  accounts  of  Espejo's  jour- 
ney are  unsatisfactory  as  to  directions  and 
distances  traveled,  and  some  of  the  re- 
puted narratives  of  his  expedition  are 
unauthentic.  Bandelier  regards  as  the 
Tano  country  Espejo's  province  of  Hu- 
bates,  with  5  pueblos,  which  he  visited, 
after  returning  from  a  western  tour,  by 
traveling  12  lea'^'ues  eastward  from  the 
Queres  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Thence  in  a 
day's  journey  Es[>ejo  found  the  "Tamos  " 
in  three  large  viilaires,  one  of  which  was 
Pecos.  This  variance  in  names  is  douVit- 
less  due  to  guides  speaking  ilifferent  lan- 
guages. If  the  ntHnl>erof  (Tano)  villaiies 
given  by  Castaileda  in  1540  is  correctly 
given  as  10,  and  if  the  numl>er  of  [meblos 
mentioned  by  Espejo  in  loS'i  as  contained 
in  his  provinces  of  Hubates  and  Tamos 
(7,  excluding  Pecos)  is  also  correct,  then 
it  would  seem  that  the  hostility  of  tht^ 
Teyas  spoken  of  by  Ca'^taneda  in  1540  had 
continue<i  in  the  interim,  and  that  the 
Tano  had  bet'U  compelled  to  aliandon 
three  of  their  settlements.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  the  ca.^e  if  the 
10  villages  (excluding  Pe<;o.>^)  in  Espejo's 
province  of  Ma'juas  is  rightly  given,  a-s 
the  number  a;:rees  with  that  of  CastaHeila 
40  years  before. 

In  16.'0  Benavides  estimated  the  popu- 
lation of  the  then  existing  5  Tano  towns 
at  4,000,  all  of  whom  had  In-en  bapti/t-d. 
The  tribe  was  almo'^t  entirelv  broken  up 
by   the  Pueblo    revolts  of    1660-1)6,   the 
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Indians  removing  mainly  to  the  Hopi  of 
Arizona  after  1694  and"  the  lust  tribal 
remnant  in  New  Mexico  dying  from 
f^mailpox  earlv  in  tiie  19thccnturv  (Ban- 
aeliorin  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201).  TheTano 
laii'^uafre  is  now  spoken  only  by  a  few  na- 
tives settled  in  the  Tewa,  tigua.  and 
Qiieres  pueblos  alon?  the  Rio  Grande, 
particularly  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Tano  pueblos  so 
faras  known:  Cionet.'a.  DyHi»ige.  Galisteo, 
(iuika,  Kayepu,  Kipanu.  Kuakaa.  Ojana, 
Paako,  Pufblo  Blamo,  Pueblo  Colorado, 
Pueblo  de  losSilo?,  Pueblo  Largo,  Pueblo 
Quemado  (?),  Puerto  (?),  San  Crii^tobal, 
San  Lazaro,  San  Marcos,  Sempoapi,  Sh6, 
Tuerto,  Tungge,  Tzemantuo,  Tzenatay, 
Uapige. 

Consult  Bandelier  (1)  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex., 
201,  18S5;  (2)  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  125 
et  seq.,  181*0;  iv,  87  et  seq.,  1S92;  (3) 
Gilded  Man,  284,  189:^;  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  ^[ex.,  18S9;  Winship,  Coronado 
Expod.,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  See 
Pueblos,  Teua.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Gubates. — >rendoza  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xv,  251, 
ISH  (after  Rspt'jo.  l^-^S  i.  Habutas.— Osrilby,  .\mer- 
ictt,  295,  liiTl.  Hubales. — Sanson.  L'Aineriqiie, 
map,  27,  1637.  Hubates.— Mendo^a.  Hist.  China 
(15S6),  in  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  Ill,  -itM,  IslO.  Hubites. — 
Brackinridtre,  KarlySnaii.  Di-cov..  19,  l'<-57  (mis- 
quoting Hakluyt).  Lana. — Hcrvu*;.  Idea  dell' 
Universo,  XVII,  7ti.  1784  (name of  lanjrnaire:  doubt- 
lesaTano).  Magrias. — E-^pejo  (15S4  i  in  Doc.In6d., 
.\v,  156, 1871.  Maguas.— Ibid.,  176  (identified  with 
Tanos  bv  Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
Ill,  74,  1S92).  Puyatye.— Bandelier.  Delifrht  Mak- 
ers, 412,  1890.  Arch.  In-^t.  Papers,  iv,  yJ.  1S92: 
Gilded  Man,  2S4.  1S93  (Queres  name).  Ta^os.— 
GregK,  Comm.  Prairies.  l.  121,  1S14.  Tahanas. — 
Zarate-Salmeron  ^ca.  1629i  quoted  bv  Bancroft. 
Nat.  Races,  I,  COD,  l.SyJ.  Tahano.— Hodire.  held 
notes.  B.  \.  E.,  1'''.'5  f.<andia  Tiffua  name).  Ta- 
hanoi. — Zarate-.Sulmeron,  op.  cit.  Tami. — Lin- 
.schoten,  Descr.  de  I'.Vmerique,  map  1,  lOiS  (prob- 
ably identical).  Tanos.  — B'-n.ivid( •<.  Memorial, 
22,  16:J0.  Thanos.— Hecos  grant  {h,^})  in  .\rch. 
Inst.  Papers.  I.  Ii5.  1<H1.  T'han-u-ge.— Bandelier, 
ibid.,  IV.  8-^,  l.-5';'-2  (aN>riginal  name'.  Tubeans.— 
Ladd,  Ptory  ot  N.  .^Ie\..  92,  1^91.  Tubians.— Da- 
vis, Span.  "Conq.  N.  Me.x..  2-59.  1''''9  C  province 
of  the  Tubians,  otherwi.'o  called  Hubates"^. 
Tubirans. — Davi-;.  mis'iuote'l  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Me.x..  Ks.  ivs^.  Tuven.— Hodi.'e.  field  notev, 
B.  A.  E.,  1S95  (Tisua  name).  Ubate.— .Mota-Pa- 
dilla.  Hist,  de  la  Conquista.  109.  1712.  Ubates.— 
Espejo  (15S:})  in  Doc.  Ined..  xv,  122.  18.5.  1871. 
Xabotaj. — Lin'choten.  Descr.  de  r.\merique.  map 
1,  1638  (probably  identical).  Xabotaos.— Blaeu, 
Atlas,  XII,  62,  1667. 

Tanoau  Family.  A  linsuistic  family  con- 
sisting of  the  Tewa,  Tano,  Tigua,  Jemez, 
and  Piro  groups  of  Pueblo  Indians,  who 
dwell  or  dwelt  in  various  substantial  vil- 
lages on  and  near  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico.  Of  the  groups  ineniione<i  the 
Tano  and  the  Piro  are  extinct  as  tril>es, 
and  the  Jeinez  iucliidos  the  reinnantof  the 
former  inhabitant.s  of  Pecos,  (iatschet 
was  of  the  belief  that  the  Tanoari  family 
is  a  remote  branch  of  the  Shoshonean, 
but  thus  far  the  relationship  has  not  been 
definitively  shown.  For  information  re- 
garding the  various  division^-',  st-e  under 
their  respective  names.    Consult  Powell 


in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  121, 1891;  Harring- 
ton in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  4,  1909. 
>Tay-waugh.— Lane  (1S.541  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  u<9,  lS-55  (pueblos  of  Pan  Juan,  Santa 
Clara,  Poiuaque.  Nambo.  "San  H de  Con.<o."  and 
one  Moqiii  [Hopi]  pueblo);  Keane  in  Stanford* 
Compend..  Cent,  and  So.  .\m.,  app.,  479,  1678. 
>Tano.— Powell  in  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian, 
Nov.  1^7S  ( includes  Sandia.  Tewa.  San  Ildefonso, 
San  Juan.  San  taClara.Pojoaque,N'amlv.Tesuque, 
Sinecil,  Jemez,  Taos,  Picuri).  >Te^*.— Keane. 
in  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent. and  So.  .\.m.,  app., 
479,  1S7S  (includes  S.  Juan.  Sta.  Clara.  Pojnaque, 
Nambe,  Tesueue,  S.  Ildefonsi>.  Haro  (Hanoi  i. 
=  Tewan.— P<^uell  in  Am.  Nat,.  (A.'b,  .Vup.  1N;0 
(makes  live  division*:  1.  Tano  ( r<'.cta.  I~leta  near 
El  Paso.  Sandia  1 :  2.  Taos  (Taos,  Pieuni  [Piounsn; 
3.  Jemes  (Jemes):  4.  Tewa  or  Tehua  ^San  Ilde- 
fonso, San  Juan,  Pojoaque,  Nambe.  Tesuque. 
Santa  Clara,  and  one  Moki  [Hopi]  pueblo);  5. 
Piro).>E-nagh-inagh.— Lane(ls54)inSchoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  6vS9,  1*55  (includes  Taos,  Vicuris. 
Zesuqua.  Sandia,  Y^tete.  and  two  pueblos  near 
El  Paso,  Texas).  Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
Cent,  and  .-«o.  Am,,  app..  479,  1S7S  (follows  Lane, 
but  identities  Te.\an  pueblos  wiih  Lentis?  and  So- 
corro'i  >Picori, — Keane  iu  Stanfnrd's  Compend. , 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.  app.,  479.  l.s7S  ('T  Enashmaeh  i. 
=  Stock  of  Rio  Grande  Pueblos.— Gat'^chet  in  U,  S, 
Geo?.  Siirv.  \V.  lUOth  Mer..  vil.  415,  1879.  =  Rio 
Grande  Pueblo. — Gatschet  in  Map.  Am.  Hist.,  258, 
1882. 

Tanom.  A  branch  of  the  Yuki  which 
lived  on  the  e.  sitle  of  Eel  r.,  about  w. 
of  Round  valley,  central  Cal.  They  were 
neighlxirs  of  the  Athapascan  Wailaki, 
and  in  their  most  important  ceremony 
resembled  these  rather  than  the  other 
Yuki.  (a.  L.  K.) 

Tanotenne  ( '  people  a  short  distance  to 
thenorth').  A  bandof  theTakuUi,  appar- 
ently officially  known  as  the  Ft  George 
band,  under  Babine  and  Upper  Skeena 
asency,  at  the  junction  of  Stuart  and 
Eraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col.,  numbering  130  in 
1892,  124  in  1909.  in  the  village  of  Leitli. 
Their  other  villaire,  Chinlak,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tsilk«.)tin.  They  have  ex- 
tensive hunting  grounds  K.  of  Eraser  r.  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  and  Caril)ou  mts. 

Aunghim.— Lennard,  Brit.  Col..  213.  \M-2.  Ta-no- 
tenne.— Morice.  letter.  B.  .\.  E..  l>-90  ('people 
a  sliort  distance  to  the  north  i.  Tsatsnotin.— 
Hale,  Ethnol.and  Philol,.202,  1>>16.  Tsatsuotin.— 
McDonald.  Brit.  Col..  126,  l.St;2. 

Tanpacuazes.  A  tribe  named  in  1780 
by  Cabello,  governor  of  Texa.«,  as  one  of 
those  livinsr  on  the  coast  between  the  Rio 
Granile  and  the  Nueces.  It  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  Coahuiltecan  tribes  of  that  re- 
gion known  bv  some  other  name  (Ca- 
l>ello.  Rep.  on  Coast  Tribes.  May  28,  1780, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives,  cited  bv  II.  E. 
Bolton,  inf'n,  1908). 

Taaques  (Span.  Lo'fTampies,  'thetanks,' 
'  water-holes.'  '  pools' ).  A  ruined  pueblo, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  on  the  Rio  (irande, 
near.\lfjuqu»'rque,  N.  Mex. — I>oew  (187.5) 
in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vir,  o;>8,  1879. 

Tantucqaask.  A  villa'_'e  of  the  Pow- 
hatan conieileracy  in  I'itWon  liappahan- 
nock  r.,  in  Richmond  to.,  Va. — Smith 
(IGL'9),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tananak.  A  Nuiiivaginiut  Hskimo  vil- 
lage and  Jesuit  mission  near  C.  Vancou- 
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ver,  Nelson  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  8  in  ISSO, 
48  in  1890. 

Sununuk.— Ilth  Census.  Alaska.  110,  IS93.  Tuiu- 
nak. — I'etrotT,  Ri-p.  on  .\laska.  54.  ISSO.— Tunu- 
nuk.— Neboii  in  l&ih  Rep.  B.  .\.E..  map.  1S99. 

Tanwakanwakaghe.      An  anoient  O^age 
village  at  the  junction  of  Grand  and  Osoge 
rs.,  Mo. 
»»  wa-k'a"  wa-^ja-xe.— Dorecv,  Osage  MS.  vocab., 

A.  £..  IS.^. 

Tanwanshinka  ( 'small  village' ).  .\nan- 
cient  Osage  village  s^itnated  on  Neosho  r., 
Okla.  In  the  year  1S.50,  when  De  Stnet 
visited  the  O.-age,  the  village  contained 
300  pei-soMS. 

Cawva-Shinka.— DeSmet.W.  Miss..  3t'.o.lSo6("  little 
town').  Little  Town. — Ibid.  Ta"wa''  ain^a. — 
Dorsey,  Osage  M.S.  vocab.,  B.  \.  E..  1>S:5. 

Tanxnitania  (  from  Powhatan  tanx, 
'little').  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy, living  in  1608  in  Fauquier  co.. 
Va.,  on  the  n.  side  of  upper  Rappahan- 
nock r. 

Tanisnitania.— Smith  (ltVJ9i,  Va.,  I.  map.  l^ia. 
Tanxsnitanians.  —  ?triu-lK'y  (en.  \6V2).  Va.,  10-1. 
1849.  Tauxanias. — .^mitli,  op.  eit..  Iu4.  Tauxil- 
nanians.  -  HoLiililiiit.  .~tiir  in  tho  \Vo<t.  129.  ISlrt. 
Tauxitanians. — .U'lTcr--on.  Xotos.  179.  1^)1.  Taux- 
tintania.— Simon-;  in  Smith  ilt>-y).  Va.,  1. 186, 1S19. 
Tauxuntania. — Ibid. 

Tanyi.  The  Calaba.sh  clan.s  of  the  Ke- 
resan  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sia,  San  Felipe, 
and  Cochiti,  N.  ^Ie.\.  That  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Showwiti  (Par- 
rot) and  Hapanyi  (Oak)  clan.s.  The 
dialectal  variations  in  pronunciation  of 
thenameare:  Acoma,  Tanyi-hiinoq'''';  Sia 
and  San  Felipe,  Tanyi-hano;  Cochiti, 
Tanyi-hanuch  (Hcnlge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
i.v,  349,  1JS96).  .\ccording  to  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  301,  1890)  the 
Calabash  clan,  since  the  teginning  of  the 
19th  century,  seems  to  represent  what 
might  be  called  the  progressive  element. 
Cf.  Sliuicimi. 

Tane.— Steven=<^>n  in  llth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19.  1894 
(Sia  form).  Tanyi  hanutsh. — Bandelier,  Delight 
Makers,  2«.  1890. 

Tao. .  The  Beaver  gens  of  the  Caddo. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1S96. 

Taoapa.  .\  band  of  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
formerly  living  on  Minne.-ota  r.  in  the 
present  Scott  co.,  Minn.,  and  hunting  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mi-ssissippi.  Their  \-iI- 
lage,  generally  known  as  Shakopee's  Vil- 
lage, or  Little  Six's  Village,  from  the 
chief  of  the  band,  wa.s  f>n  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  and  the  cemetery  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  1S35.     See  Sid  hope''. 

Little  Six.  — In.l.  .KIT.  Rep..  ^^I.  iv-SJ.  Sha-ka- 
pee's  band. — Blackmore  in  Jour.  Kthnf>l.  S<x;. 
I»nd.,  I,  'MX.  1N,9.  Shakopee.— .\Iinii.  Hi-t.  >i^. 
Coll.,  ili.pt.  1,  l.i.',  1870.  Shikpa.-Loiig.  E.xped.  .^t 
Peter'.sR.,I.:i».S.  Iv.m  cSi.x:':  fl'.ief'snume).  Shak- 
pay. — Feather^tonhiiiigh.  Cunoe  Vov..  I.  2n3.  Ir47. 
Shokpay.— N>ill.  Hi-t.'.NIiiiii..  .xliv,'  IsSh.  Shok- 
paydan.  — Ibid..  '>'.!')  i  tjiime  of  the  chief).  Shok- 
pedan.— Warren  in  .Nlirin.  Ili'-t.  Coll.,  v,  l.>;.n<)te, 
l><-'<o.  Six.  — Feuther-toiihau^'ii.  Canoe  Vi>v.,  I.  •_'.'y>. 
1M~.  Taoapa.  — t^.ns;.  K.xp^'i.  St.  Heter"s  it.  I.  iis-i. 
1824.  The  Six.  — .Minn.  Hist.  .Soo.  Coll..  m.  i.^, 
1874  Villageof  Sixes —Fe:ither>tonliaiii,'h,  Canoe 
Voy.,  II,  4,  1*17.  Xa-kpe-dan.— Neiil.  Hist.  Minn., 
It4.  note,  IK'jh. 

Taol-naas-hadai  (T'lol  ixt'tt^  .n'l'iia-i, 
'Kainbow-house  people  ').    A  subdivision 


of  the  Ao-kcawai,  a  Haida  family  belong- 
ing to  the  Raven  clan;  named  from  a 
house.  They  belonged  to  the  Alaskan 
group,  or  Kaigani. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

Taos  (Span.  pi.  adaptation  of  Tuu-ih, 
its  Tewa  name).  A  Tigua  pueblo  con- 
sisting of  two  house  groups,  known  as 
North  town  (  Hlauuma)  and  South  town 
(Hlaukwima^,  on  both  sides  of  Taos  r.. 
an  E.  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grand»>,  in 
Taos  CO..  N.  Mex.,  52  m.  n.  e.  of  Santa 
Fe.  The  native  name  of  the  pueblo  is 
Tuatii;  of  the  people,  Tai'inamu.  The 
pueblo isalso called  YahlahaunabahHtultHi, 
'Red-willow  place.'  It  was  first  visite«i 
in  1540  by  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  and  in 
1541  by  Francisco  de  Barrionuevo,  both 
of  Coronado's  army,  who  called  it  Bra- 
ba  (seemingly  a  miscopyin-j:  of  Tuata). 
Yuraba,  and  Ural)a  ( perhaps  intende*.! 
for  the  Pecos  form  Yiilata),  as  well  as 
Valladolid,  the  last,  nodoulit,  on  account 
of  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Span- 
ish city  of  that  name.  Taos  did  not  then 
stand  in  the  sjiot  it  occupies  to-day,  but  a 
few  himdred  yards  to  the  x.  e.,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream  as  now.  One  of 
the  narratives  of  Coronado's  expedition 
(Rel.  del  Suceso,  14th  Rei>.  B.  A.  E..  57.5. 
1896)  described  the  town,  under  the  name 
Yuraba,  as  having  18  divisions,  each  with 
"a  situation  a.s  if  for  two  ground  plots; 
the  houses  are  very  close  together,  and 
havetiveor  six  stories,  three  of  them  with 
mud  walls  and  two  or  three  with  thin 
wooden  walls,  which  Ijecome  smaller  aa 
they  go  up,  and  each  one  has  its  little 
balcony  outside  of  the  mud  walls,  one 
above  the  other,  all  around,  of  wood.  In 
this  village,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains,  they 
do  not  raise  cotton  nor  breed  fowls  [tur- 
keys]: they  wear  the  skins  of  deer  and 
cows  [buffalo]  entirely.  It  is  the  most 
populous  villa<.'e  of  all  that  country;  we 
estimated  there  were  15,CKtO  persons  in 
it."  Thi.s  estimate  is  certainly  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Taos  was  visited  also  in  1598  by 
Ofiate,  who  applied  to  it  its  first  saint 
name — San  Miguel.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Gep'inimo 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  some  families 
moved  to  the  Jicarillas,  at  a  place  calle<l 
El  Quartelejo,  in  the  pre.«ent  S<ott  co.. 
Kans.,  but  were  subsecjuently  brought 
back  by  Juan  de  .\rchuleta.  In  the 
Pueblo  'r«^volt  of  16S0-92  Taos  took  a  con- 
spicuous part.  It  was  the  rentral  point 
from  which  Pofx;  (q.  v.)  di.s.-^eminate<l 
his  doctrineof  independence  from. '-^pani.-h 
authority,  and  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
herents to  this  cause.  On  .\ug.  10,  KiM). 
the  day  the  outbreak  began,  the  Taus 
warriors  joined  tlio.se  of  Picuris  and  the 
Tewa  in  the  murder  oi  their  pri<-ts,  a.s 
well  as  of  all  the  colonists  on  which  thev 
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o^uld  lay  hand?,  and  then  procoede<l  to 
,  Santa  Fo,  where  tliey  formed  part  of  the 
.'i.OOO  Pueblo?  who  laid  sietre  to  that  town 
for  5  day<.  when  Gov.  Otertnin  «ucoee<le<l 
in  beating  them  off  and  in  l^esinnina:  hi.x 
retreat  to  El  Pa.«o.  All  the  Pneblo-  re- 
mained indeiH'ndent  of  tiie  Spaniard.- 
until  1692,  wnen  Varcas  reoi>nqnered  tlie 
proAince.  On  his  visiting  Tao:<  in  Octo- 
ber the  Indians  ran  awav,  but  were  in- 
diiceii  to  return,  profes.-lng  friendship. 
After  several  coiiriicts  with  the  Tewn  in 
the  following  year  (Iti'.'o),  ^■;l^gas  airain 
visited  Taos  on  July  8,  tiiuliiig  it  aban- 
doned, the  Indians  having  taken  rotuge 
in  a  near-by  canyon,  after  placing  crosses 
on  their  property  to  command  for  it  re- 
spect from  the  Spaniards.  Attempts  to 
negotiate  with  the  natives  proving  a  fail- 
ure, Vargas  sacketl  their  village,  takine 
much  corn.      Before   the   clo.«e  of   1694 


revolt  of  1680  the  iX)pulation  of  Taos  was 
about  LMXX). 

Owing  to  its  situation  on  the  northern 
frontier.  Taos  be<ame  an  important  tnid- 
ing  rendezvous  for  the  surrounding  tril>e^. 
and  its  people  al.*o  exj>erienceil  r^evend 
di.eastrous  conflicts  with  the  Ute.  and  in 
1766  with  tlie  O^maiiche.  To  the.~o  hos- 
tilities wasdoubtlfss  partly  due  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  once  comparatively  large  pojv 
uhition  to  b\rt  iu  1910.     See  Pnff-lDS. 

In  1847  occurred  what  is  known  as 
the  Taos  rebellion.  In>tigated  by  Mexi- 
cans, whose  ill  feeling  for  the  Americans 
had  been  aroused  by  the  Mexican  war. 
the  Taos  warriors,  on  Jan.  17,  attacked 
anil  cruelly  killed  Gov.  Charles  Bent  and 
other  residents  of  the  near-by  Mexican 
settlement  of  Fernandez  de  Taos.  and. 
joineil  by  Mexicans,  murdered  all  but 
one  of  nine  Americans  at  Turlev's  mill.  12 
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I)eace  again  reigned,  many  of  the  pueblos 
were  rebuilt,  and  new  mi.-^sionaries  as- 
signed. But  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
Pueblos  again  l>ecanie  restless;  on  June  4, 
1696,  another  ui)ri.~inar  of  the  nonhern 
pueblos,  including  Taos,  took  place,  in 
which  5  rai.ssionaries  and  21  other  Span- 
iarrls  were  murdered,  tlie  Indians  again 
abandoning  their  village.-,  si-ekinjir  pro- 
tection in  mountain  strontrholds.  In 
•September  Var;:as  attacked  the  Taos  in 
their  fortified  canyon,  and  after  a  siege 
they  were  forced  to  surrender  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
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m.  above.  News  of  the  massacre  readi- 
ing  Santa  Fe,  troops  were  hastened  t'>  the 
place,  which  they  reached  Feb.  '■'>.  alter 
.«everal  skirmishes  on  the  way.  The  In- 
dians and  Mexicans  were  fortitie<l  in  the 
ma.ssive  adol>e  church,  which  was  can- 
nonaded at  clo.^e  rancre  and  its  wails  at- 
tacked with  axes  until  its  occupants  were 
forced  to  tiee  t<j  tin-  neur-tjy  jiueltli)  and 
thence  toward  the  mountains.  Durim: 
the  tight  15<Jof  theinsuru'ctits  werckillcHl, 
alK>ut  a  third  of  this  nmuber  in  ihi-ir  at- 
tem{)t  toe.scape  from  the  [lueblo.  I'iltccn 
others  were  afterward  executed,  and  one 
was  shot  in  attempting  to  escape.     The 
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loA«  of  tlie  Americans  was  7  killed  out- 
right and  45  \>ounde<l.  some  of  the  latter, 
including  Capt.  Burgwin.  fatally.  Since 
that  time  the  Taos  people  were  entirely 
peaceable  until  May  1910.  when  a  threat- 
ened upri:?in<jr,  which  had  it3  origin  in 
land  encroachment  by  whites,  wassjx'od- 
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ily  quelled  on  the  appearance  of  Terri- 
torial troops. 

Members  of  this  tribe  have  j>robal)Iy 
intermarried  extensively  with  the  L'te, 
.some  of  whose  customs  they  have  bor- 
rowed. Unlike  the  other  Pueblos  i  q.  v. ), 
the  men  wear  their  hair  in  two  Imia  plaits 
hanging  at  the  sides,  and  high  legLMugsol 
deen-kin.  Their  lands  are  well  watered, 
and  their  livelihood  is  gaine<l  chiefly 
by  agriculture  and  by  hunting  in  the 
adjacent  timbered  mountains. 

Of  the  mythology  of  the  tribe  little  has 
a.s  yet  been  recorded.  The  people  assert 
that  when  their  ancestors  first  came  to- 
gether they  si>oke  a  numt>er  of  langua-jcs, 
but  that  the  ton<rue  of  the  Feather  (  I'lia) 
clan  finally  prevailed,  and  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribe  to-day. 

The  following  clans  have  been  re- 
corded by  Mrs  M.  C.  Stevenson,  thost^  with 
an  asterisk  Ixiing  e.Ktinct:  Tocholitnalia 
(Golden  Warbler),  Talohlalia  (I'arrot 
[Macaw'.']),  Chiu  iKaglt^),  Toitu  (Sun), 
Ter-taitataria  (Day  people),  Ifald  (refer- 
ringtoasmall  shell),  Fialohla  f  .Vbaloin'), 
Kangtong  (Corn),  Padumona  (Wliiti; 
Shell  Bead),  Ba  (Waterj,  Kaiig  (Corn- 
cob), Bachilto(  Red  Shell),  Kahl  (Wolf), 


Bahur  ("White  Shelll,  Trhlaina  ((Jreen 
Leaf),  Chia (.Stone  Knife'),  Bahol(  referring 
to  a  small  animal).  Turatu  (  Klk^.  Ba  taina 
tongterlana  ("  Water  i^ople  far  talkinsx' ;. 
Nam  (Earth).  *Towha  (Covote).  *Kaki 
(Raven),  *Pachotu  ( Rattlesnake).  *T..u 
(Tree  bole,  )*Poyo(,Whippoor  will).  *Chiyu 
(Rat),  *Towhayu  (Fighting  Coyote), 
*Turwillana  (referring  to  a  cylindriial  fos- 
sil marked  in  rings).  In  addition  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  note<l  by  Hodge:  Ptia 
(Feather),  Tu  (  House),  Kua  ( I>ear).  Plan- 
botinu  (  White^fo^Iltain),  and  .Vhluhl  {oi 
undetermined  meaning).  Ptiataikwah- 
laonan,  Kwahlaonan,.  and  Huptokwah- 
laonan  are  saiil  to  V)e  divisions  of  a  single 
clan.  (f.  w.  II.) 
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Braba.— tii-liifn-<lii  ri.SW)  in  Hill  lUp.  B.  A.  E, 
rill.  52-^,  l^'M).  Brada— <:a<tafii-<lii  nii'-f|>iot('i  by 
i'lirlib.  f'hildroii  i-f  l\n-  Sim.  IJl,  l-^^^:j.  \Ti-i- 
na-ma.  — Miller,  l'n.1,1,,  cf  T;...-..  :!1.  ly.i.s  f  =  '\vil- 
luu-  inofilo'  I.  Jaos.  —  Mi  lit' 111.  II:iii<H>ook  to  .\ri/.. 
iiiHp.  l'»7>i  '  iiii^priiit  I.  Koho'hlte.  —  Ilo'i-'c.  i.'i'l 
nolo.  15.  .V.  i;..  Ih'.i.'.  (.Jicnrilhi  iiaimi.  Red  Wil- 
low Indians.  —  .\riiy  in  Inil  .Vlf.  K>p.  1*^71.  :;■--'. 
1872.      Ban    Geronimo    de    lo8    Tahos.  —  Vctuucixrt 
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(IfiOf.)  in  Teatro  Mes..  in.  31S.  ISTl.  San  Oero- 
nlmode  los  Taos.— Boniivides.  Memorial.  :<7.  16;W. 
San  Ceronimo  de  Taos. — Wanl  in  Intl.  A3.  Rep. 
1S67.213.  l?oS.  SanOeronymode-losThaoa.— Villii- 
Soiior,  Theatro  .\m..  Ii.  410.  ITIS.  Bant  Miguel.— 
Oili»te  (lo9S)  in  Dm-.  Ine<l..  .xvi.  J'l".  ISTl.  S.  Gero- 
nimo  de  los  Thaos.— Kivera.  Dirtrio.  leg.  9.tO,  17.>6. 
B.  Geronimo  Thaot. — .Meetlo.  Die.  Ge<>g-..  v.  Uh. 
1789.  S.  Hieronyino.— Blaeu.  Atlas.  \ll.  61.  Uk;7. 
S.  Jerome  de  los  Taos.— Vaiipondy.  map  AmOriqiie, 
1778.  S.  Jeronimo  de  Taos. — .lerferys.  Am.  .\tlae, 
map  5,  1776.  6.  Jeronimo  de  Toos. — Waleli.  Charte 
America,  ISOo.  6«  Hieronimo.— De  ri.*le.  eane 
Mex.  et  Floride.  1703.  S'  Jerome.— Kitchin.  map 
N.  A..  17.S7.  S'.  Jeronimo. — Bo\vle<.mnp  .\m.,17-^. 
Tacos. — Bujchmanii.  Neu-Mexico.  ■.';>u.  ISVS  (niis- 

Erint).  Tahos.— Zarate-i^almeruiuai.  16J9UiU(>ted 
y  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I.  tkX).  IS.'^.'.  lai-ga- 
tah.— Jouvenceau  in  Catli.  Pion.,  i.  no.  9.  IJ. 
lyoti.  Taiina.- Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  .\.  E..  lt>99 
(native  name  of  a  Taos  manK  Talinamu. — Ibid, 
(thetribc).  Takhe. — Loew  (1^75)  in  WheelerSurv. 
Rep.,  vn.:}45,  ls79("  Inilian  name").  Tao.— Di.s- 
turnell.  map  Mt?jieo,  1S46.  Taoros— Blaeu,  .\tlas, 
.\ii,  61.  1067.  Taos. — (.(fiate  OS'-^"')  in  Doc.  Ined., 
XVI,  109,  300,  1871.  Taosans.— toore  in  Donald- 
son, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  101,  l»y3.  Taosas.— 
Gregg,  Comm.  Prairie*.  I,  rJ4.  liill.  Taoses. — Rii.x- 
ton,  .\dventiires,  199,  1848.  Taosij.— jaiison. 
L'Amerique,  map,  27,  10.57.  Taosis. —  Blaeu. 
Atla.s,  .MI,  62,  1007.  Taosites. — I>avi>,  Kl  Gringo. 
311,  1857.  Taosy.— Lin^choten.  De-cr.  de  I'.Vme- 
rique,  map  1,  10;S.s.  Ta-ui. — Baiidelier  in  Revue 
d'Ethn..  203.  1&>>6  (the  term  from  which  the  word 
Taos  wa.s  derived).  Ta-uth. — Gat>chet,  Laguna 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Lacuna  name). 
Ta  Wolh.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind..  I,  138."  1907  ('water 
gurgles':  Navahoname).  Taxe. — Powell  in  .\m. 
Nat.,  XIV,  ea?.  Auir.  1880  (Taos  name).  Tay- 
beron.— Oflate  (1-VJ8)  in  Doc.  In^d..  xvi,  257.  1^71 
(province  of  Taos,  or).  Te-gat-ha. — Bandelier. 
Gilded  Man,  2:5:3,  1893.  Tejas.— GarcOs  (177.5-6i, 
Diary,  491,  1900  (probably  identical).  Tejos.— 
Squierin  Am.  Rev. ,.522,  Nov.  1848  (identified  with 
Taoji).  Te-uat-ha.— Bandelier  in  .\reh.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, in,  123,  2i>0,  1890  (alx)riginal  name  of  the 
pueblo).  Thaos.— Freytas.  Pennlosa  Rel.  (16C2), 
42,  74,1882.  Teas.— <jallatin  in  Nouv.  .Vnn.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  XXVII,  oCM,  1851  (misprint).  Tons.— Pike, 
Exped.,  ,app.  to  pt.  in,  7.  9,  1810  (misprint). 
Topoliana-kuin. — Cuihing,  inf'n,  1884  ('place  of 
cottunwoo<l  trees':  Zufli  name;  kui,i.  locative). 
Tous. — Arrowsmith.  map  N.  A.,  17'.'-5.  ed.  l^u. 
Touse.— Garrard,  Wahtoyah,  131.  1.8ou.  Towih.— 
Ho<lge,  field  notes.  B.  a'.  E..  Isy*.*  (Tewa  name  of 
pueblo).  Towirnin. — Ibid.  (Sandia  name  of  pue- 
blo). Tuas.— .Mota-Padilla.  Hi>t.  Nueva  Galicia. 
51.5.  1712  (evidently  identical).  Tuata.— Hodtre, 
field  note.s,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (native  name  of  pue- 
blo). Tuopa. — Ibid.  (  Picuris  name).  Tuwirat. — 
Ibid.  (Islcta  name  of  pueblo).  Uraba— Jam- 
millo  {c(i.  1542)  in  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  5o7.  IMKi. 
ValladoUd.— ("astafieda  (159i>).  ibid.,  .511.  !>•%  (so 
called  by  Spaniards).  Wee-ka-nahs.- .loseph  in 
1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  101.18.81  (given  as  theirown  tribal 
name).  Yaos.— Pike,  Exped..  map.  181U  (mis- 
print). Ya'hlahaimub'ahutiilba.  —  Hixltre.  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899  Crwl-willow  jilace':  another 
native  name).  Yulata.— Ibid.,  1^95  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name  of  pueblD).  Yuraba.— Relarjun  <1.-1 
Sucesr>  (at.  1.5I2)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  -575,  l^9^3. 
Tapa  ('tortoise').     A  Yuchi  clan. 

Tab«a'.— Srx'ck,  Ytichi  Inds.,  70,  1909.  T'apa 
Uha  — Gat.scliet,  Lchoe  MS.,  71.  B.  A.  E.,  188-5  (  — 
'turtle  gens-). 

Tapa  ('deer  hoad').  An  Omaha  gens 
of  the  Iii.slita.'-ancla  flivision. 

DeerHead.  — D.ir-cy  in  3d  Rt-p.  B.  A.  E..  21.5,  l<;s.5. 
Ta-da.  — Ibid.  Ta-pa-Uj-je.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  I,  3-27,  1S2:5.     - 

Tapanash  (Tnpnni't'ah).  A  .«iiiall  SI)a- 
haptian  trihc,  siteakiii-,'  tlie  Tenino  lan- 
K»ag«',  formerly  Iiviii<;on  the  .v.  haiik  of 
('oliimhia  r.  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wa.sh.,  a 
little  above  Celilo.  They  are  referred  to 
by  LesviHand  Clark  a.s  Enee.shnr  (<j.  v. ). — 
Mooney  in  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  V...  740,  1896. 


Tapanisailac.  A  Clmmashan  villace 
formerly  near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tapanque.  A  former  Dieguetlo  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254,  IH.'^. 

Tapatwa  ('alligator'),  (iiven  by  Gat- 
schet  a.-?  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 
such  clan  existed  among  thi."  tribe.    '    . 

Tapatwa  taha. — llatschet.  L'chee  .MS..  B.  .\.  E.,  70, 
lNs5  (  =  -alUgator  (Jens'). 

Tape  {Ta-pt'').  \  former  village,  jx)."- 
sibly  of  the  Yokuts  (^fariposan),  in  San 
Joaquin  valley,  e.  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
mission,  Cal.— Garcia  {en.  1812)  cited  bv 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  ."338,  188»>. 

Tapeeksin.  A  baml  of  Indian.s,  prob- 
ably Salish,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  cr..  Wash.,  1854.  Xow  either 
extinct  or  known  under  another  name. 

T'Peeksin.— Treatv  (it  1851  in  l".  S.  lud.  Tnalii-s, 
501,  1873.     T'Peekskin.  — Iii.J.  Atf.  Rt.p..  20.5.  Is50. 

Tapi  ('salt').     Given  by  Gatschet  as  a 
Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no  such  clau 
existed  among  this  tribe. 
Tapi  taha.— Gatsehet.  L'chee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 
18»o  (  =  •  salt  gens'). 

Tapishlecha  ('spleen').  An  Oglala 
Sioux  band,  formerly  called  Shkopa 
('bent'),  the  name  having  been  change<l 
on  account  of  a  member  having  eaten 
raw  veni.son. 

Skopa.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879.  Split 
Livers. — Ibiil.  Tapicletca. — Df)rsev  in  loth  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,-2-JU.  1K97.     Tapisleca.— Ibid. 

Tapitsiama  (  Ta-pll-.^i'-o-ma).  A  pueblo 
of  the  Acoma  people,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  inhainted  in  prehistoric 
times  during  the  .«outhwcstward  luiL'ra- 
tion  of  the  tribe  from  the  mythic  Shifiapu, 
in  the  indefinite  north.  It  was  the  lifth 
pueblo  traditionally  occupied  by  this 
tribe,  and  its  ruin.s  may  still  l>e  traced  on 
a  mesa  4  or  5  m.  n.  e.  of  their  pre.sent 
pueblo.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tapkachmiut.  A  subtlivision  of  the 
Malemiut  Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is 
Taapkuk. 

Tapkachmiut.— Wool fe  in  lltli  Census.  Alaska.  130, 
1893.  Tapkhakgmut. — Zagoskin.  Descr.  Ru^s.  Poss. 
.\m.,  I,  73,  ls47.  Tup-kug-ameuts.- Hoofier,  Crui.sc 
of  Corwin,  20,  INSO. 

Tapo.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
on  the  Noriega  ranch  of  Simi,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. 

Ta-ap'-pu.— Ilenshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo(.-ah.. 
B.  .\.  E..  is.Hi.  Tapo.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1803. 

Taposa.  A  tribe  formerly  livintr  on 
Yazoo  r.,  Mi.ss.,  of  which  little  beyond 
the  name  is  known.  Iberville  heard 
of  them  in  1699,  when  they  were  said  to 
be  between  the  Ofogouia  and  the  Cl)ak- 
chiuiua,  on  Yazoo  r.  I'.audiy des  Lozif" res 
iiientionctl  tliem  in  1.S02,  undi-r  the  name 
Taixjuclia.s,  as  .'settled  ifi  a  villa<:e  with 
Chakchiuma  and  Ibitoupa  on  upiH*r 
Va/.oo  r. ,  ami  in  fact  they  were  really  the 
most  northerly  Ya/.oo  tribe.  They  ap- 
l>ear  to  liave  been  one  of  the  tril>e.s  con* 
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federated  with  the  Chickai?aw,  and  ac- 
cording to  Le  Pace  du  Pratz  spoke  the 
same  language.  They  occupietl  25  cabins 
in  1730.  (A.  s.  o.) 

Tacopoicai.— Willinms,  Ter.  Florida,  175.  1^37. 
Tmusm.— McKenney  and  Hall,  liul.  Tribes,  ill, 
80.  IdoJ.  Tftpfuchas.— Jt'lTerys.  Aiu.  Atlas,  map  7, 
1776.  Tapoosai.— Keniie  in  'Stnnford.  Conipend., 
637,  1878.  Taposa.— Iberville  (ItWl  in  Margry, 
IKJc.,  IV,  ISO,  IS^O.  Tapouchai.— .leiTerys.  Fr.  Dom. 
Am.,  135.  map,  1761.  Tapousas.— Rntine.>("iue  in 
Marshall.  Ky.,  r.  intrc>d.,  30.  1SJ4.  Tapousoai.— 
Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  l'J".t.  1?16.  Tapoussas. — 
Dn  Pratz,  Lii..  n,  -Jti,  17.>.  Tapowsas.  — Du  I'rutz 
misquoted  bv  Sehermerhorn  (IslJl  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d's.,  11,  15,  1S14. 

Tapouaro.  A  division  of  the  Illinois 
confederacy  in  1681.— La  fcfalle  (1681)  in 
Margry,  Doc,  ii,  201,  1877. 

Tappan  (of  uncertain  meaning).  A 
tribe  or  band  of  the  Unanii  division  of 
the  Delawares,  formerly  occupying  the 
w.  bank  of  Hud.-^on  r.  in  Rockland  cc, 
N.  Y.,  and  Bergen  co.,  N.  .T.  They  also 
claimed  land  on  Staten  id. 
Tapanie*.— Sehoolcnift,  Ind.  Tribes.  VI,  116,  lS.i7 
ffrom  Tappan.see,  the  bay  in  Hudson  r.  named 
by  the  Dutch  from  this  tribe  i.  Tappaan.— Deed 
of  16.i7  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Ck^l.  Hist.,  xiv.  3y3,  1>^. 
Tappaanet. — De  Ljiet.  Nov.  Orb.,  72.  1633.  Tap- 
paen. — De  Vries  (ltV>y)  quoted  by  Kuttenber.  Ind. 
Geog.  Names,  118.  l'.»06.  Tappans.-^Map  of  1614  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  IS'io.  Tappen.— Lovelace 
(1669)  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
68,  1872.  Tappensees.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  1-17,  18-57  (from  Tappanseei.  TappenU.— Was- 
senaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  cit.,  71. 

Taqwayaam,  A  Xtlakyapamnk  village 
on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  below  North  bend; 
pop.  73  in  1901,  when  last  reported. 
Taqwayanm.— Can.  Ind.  Aflt.,  pt.  ii.  IM,  1901. 
TokuyauD.— Ibid.,  Ib93,  301,  1891.  Tkkoeau'm.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  .Surv.  Can.,  5.  Is99. 
Tkuayaum.— Can,  Ind,  AtT,  1S92.  312. 1893,  Tquay- 
aum.— Ibid.,  230,  ISJ^tJ,  Tquayum.— Ibid.,  277,  ls94. 
Tqwayaum.— Ibid.,  1898.  418,  1*99. 

Tarapones.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (En- 
sayo,  272,  1723)  a.s  a  [>eople  in  the  reeion 
of  Texas  where  La  Salle  was  killed. 
Probably  Caddo,  though  Barcia,  by  the 
name  he  give.s  them,  seem,>*  to  connect 
them  with  the  Faratjn  Apache. 

Taraha.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  Douay  in  1687  as  situated  n.  e.  of  the 
Quanoatino,  which  was  really  the  Caddo 
name  of  Red  r.  of  Texa.s.  This  section 
was  within  the  territory  of  the  southern 
Caddoan  group,  to  which  the  Taraha 
may  ])OSsibly  have  belonired. 

Tarahumare  (Hispanized  form  of  the 
native  name  It'dnriKirl,  of  obscure  mean- 
ing, but  probably  sitrnifyiiiif  'foot-nm- 
ners.' — Lumholtz) .  A  trihe  of  the  I'iman 
fanuly,  occujtying  a  territory  extending 
from  about  lat.  26°  to  29°,  between  Ion. 
106°  and  108°  w.,  embracing  the  head- 
waters of  the  principal  .streams  of  south- 
ern 8oni.>ra  and  Chihuahua,  particularly 
the  Kio  Fuerte,  in  the  Sierra  .Mad re. 
This  area  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
middle  of  the  world,  the  belief,  .similar 
to  that  of  the  Pueblos,  having  a  like 
origin,  no  doubt,  in  their  early  migra- 
tions from  the  x.  and  k.     They  are  de- 


scribe<l  as  very  primitive,  for  while  they 
readily  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  the  number  of  bap- 
tized in  1678  being  given  as  8,.':50(\  they 
were  not  permanently  affected  by  them, 
as  the  Christianized  portion  of  the  trib«? 
are  said  to  l>e  rapidly  relapsing  into  their 
former  aboriginal  condition. 

The  Tarahumare  men  are  vigorous,  of 
medium  size,  having  a  dark  complexi(»n, 
a  scanty  beard,  which  is  plucked  as  .^non 
aa  it  appears,  but  long,  thick,  black  hair, 
which  is  sometimes  twisted  into  a  braid 
and  held  in  place  by  a  woolen  or  palm- 
leaf  headband.  They  are  probably  the 
finest  runners  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  are  said  to  be  able  to  outstrip  any 
horse  in  a  sufhciently  long  race,  having 
been  known  to  cover  more  than  100  m. 
in  a  day.  In  their  foot  races,  in  which 
they  kick  a  ball  before  theiu,  good  run- 
ners make  40  m.  in  from  6  to  8  hours. 
The  women  al.-^o  have  races  in  which  a 
wooden  ball  propelled  by  a  forked  stick, 
or  a  ring  of  twisted  tiber,  kept  in  motion 
by  a  long  curved  stick,  is  emploved. 
They  formerly  tattooed  the  forehead,  lips, 
and  cheeks  in  various  patterns.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  dress  of  the  men  is  a  blan- 
ket of  native  weave,  and  a  shirt  belted 
in,  while  the  women  cover  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  with  a  woolen  skirt  only. 
Sandals,  and  sometimes  straw  hats,  are 
worn.  Woman  holds  a  comparatively 
high  place  in  the  family  life.  She  is  con- 
sulted as  to  bargaining,  but  on  the  whole 
is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  man.  The 
Tarahumare  generally  live  in  hovels  in 
the  barren  mountains  in  summer  and 
in  caves  in  winter.  Although  they  are 
not  nomadic,  they  remove  their  domes- 
tic animals  according  to  the  seasons  and 
plant  corn  in  different  localities.  On 
the  highlan<ls  the  settlements  are  more 
permanent  and  there  the  best  wooden 
houses  are  found,  and  sometimes  ranches 
containing  o  or  6  families;  but  even  in 
the  highlands  a  Tarahumare  never  lives 
all  his  life  in  the  same  house,  for,  if  an 
occupant  dies,  the  dwelling  is  razed.  .\ 
man  sometimes  moves  his  house  away 
becau.se  the  site  is  a  good  one  for  plant- 
ing corn,  the  earth  having  been  enriched 
by  habitation. 

They  subsist  mainly  on  corn,  deer. 
S()uirrels,  iguanas,  mice,  and  rats,  hunt- 
inir  game  with  the  l>ow  and  arrow,  as 
firearms  are  virtually  unknown  among 
them.  Fish  are  obtained  in  larjre  (juan- 
tities  by  p^'i^onins  the  streams,  by  sho<jt- 
inir  them  with  arrows  tijjped  with  caitus 
si)ines,  and  by  draininj;  pools  and  captur- 
ing.'the  lish  in  the  nnid.  .Maize,  l>eans, 
chile,  tobacco,  and  |M)tatoe.-^  are  culti- 
vate" I  in  small  ;rarden  patches  foriiiel 
by  rude  stone  walls  constructc<l  along 
the  mountain  slopes  to  retain  the  soil 
wa^ihed  from  the  heights;  they  also  raise 
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cheep  and  goats  on  a  small  eoale,  but  do 
not  tame  the  turkey,  the  ejigle,  or  other 
hinld  or  animals.  Chinaca.  a  juicy  spe- 
,-ii»s  of  thii^tle,  is  highly  relished,  as  are 
also  the  berries  of  tlie  madrona,  and  the 
secretion  of  a  plant  louse,  which  is 
gathered,  rolled  into  thick  brown  sticks, 
ami  preserved  for  winter  use.  Hunting, 
arrow  making,  tillage,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  rattles  and  rasping  sticks  used  as 
musical  instruments  are  work  of  the  men, 
while  the  women  prepare  the  food  and 
Hre  the  potters  and  weavers  of  the  tribe. 
Among  other  ceremonials  the  tril^e  has 
planting  and  harvest  dances,  and  on  oc- 
casions of  thanksgiving  they  sacrifice 
meat  and  an  intoxicant  juepared  from 
maize.  They  are  said  to  worship  a  num- 
l)er  of  plants,  among  them  being  the 
peyote,  from  which  also  is  manufactured 
an  intoxicating  drink.  Mescal  also  is 
made  and  drunk  b /  them.  In  addition 
to  their  celebrated  foot  races  they  have 
games  similar  to  our  (juoits  and  shinny; 
knuckle-bones  are  use<l  as  dice.  Their 
greatest  gambling  game,  known  as  quinze 
(S[)an.  'fifteen'),  is  played  with  4  sticks 
inscribetl  with  their  different  values. 
Their  docile  character  contributed  to 
their  reduction  by  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries and  settlers,  notwithstanding  their 
large  number,  which  even  now  reaches 
30,000  and  by  some  is  estimated  at  40,000. 
Besides  the  Tarahumare  proper,  the  tribe 
includes  the  Varohio,  Guazapar,  Pachera, 
and  Tubare.  (See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1902.) 

The  names  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Tarahumare  properalmost invariably  ter- 
minate in  the  locative  chif:,  or  cliiki, 
.'■hortened  by  the  Mexicans  to  chi.  They 
are:  Aboreachic,  Achyarachki,  Akachwa, 
Akawiruchic,  Aoreachic.  Ariziochic,  Ba- 
caburiachic,  Baqueachic,  Baquiarichic, 
Basiiseachic,  Basigochic,  Bawiranachiki, 
Bichechic,  Bocoyna,  Cajurachic,  Cari- 
chic,  Chahichic,  Chalichiki,  Chichivea- 
chic,  Chueachiki,  Chugita,  Chuhuirari, 
Chuyachic,  Cocomorachic.  Cusihuiria- 
chic,  Coyachic,  Cusarare,  Galilali,  Gara- 
bato,  Guachochic,  Guajochic,  •  Guasi- 
gfx;hic,  Guazarachic,  ( Juet'uachic,  <Tunii- 
t^achic,  Humarisa,  Igualali.  Jppo,  Iso- 
guichic,  Jicamorachic,  Kawirasanachic, 
Kichye,  Kuchichic.  Kuechic.  Makawi- 
chic,  Maniorachic,  Matachic,  Matetrarele, 
Nakarori,  Napuchic,  Nararachic,  Navera- 
cliic,  Xonoava,  Xorogachic,  Ohuivo,  Pa- 
gaiehic,  Pahuirachic.  Panalachic,  Papa- 
JK-hic,  PapiL'ochic,  Kahasalali,  Raiabo, 
Hararaclii,  Kasanadiic.  Rcechochic,  Ke- 
kcachie,  Hekorichic,  Kekuvirachi,  Keku- 
|vi'hic,  Relosoa,  Rerawachic,  Resochiki, 
Rotiuvichic,  Richuchic,  Rocheachic,  Sa- 
l-'uariclnc,  Safx/ihichic,  Saweachic,  Te- 
•'uerichic,  Tejolocacluc,Temt'chic,  Temo- 
Kichic,  Tei-aihic,  Teporachic,  Tomochic, 
i'-'nachic,  Tru^iachic,  Turasi,   Uruachic, 


Vachinapuchic,  Vaeachaohic,  Vahichic, 
Vakasuachiki,  Valel>o,  Vasoreachic,  Vaw- 
eraclric,  Vechaochic,  A'erachic,  Vichara- 
chic,  Wiktosachki,  Yo<piibo. 

In  addition  to  these  the  pueblos  of 
Chinatu  and  Santa  Ana  contained  lx)th 
Tarahumareand  Te]>ehuane,  while  Huex- 
otitlan,  >higuina,  Tosanachic,  Tutuac-a, 
and  Yepachic  are  inhabiteii  by  both 
Tepehuane  and  Nevome.        (  k.  w.  h.  ) 

Laramari. — Liiniholt?:,  inf'n.  1S94  (own  tmme>. 
Tarabumara. — drozco  v  Berrii.  GeoR.,  fvs.  iHri. 
Tarahumares. — Hciuiviiles.  MomnriHi.  7,  U.30. 
Tarahumari. — Lumtuiltz  jii  Mem.  Int.  Coiiu'.  Aii- 
thr.,  101.  1S94.  Taraumar.— Rilms.  Hist,  trium., 
oy'J,  ItUD.  Taraumares.— ZMpiUii  il67s>  in  DiX'. 
Hist.  Me.\.,  4th  s..  iii.  oo-l.  l>-=i7.  Tarimari.— .Audu- 
bon n8-«9).  Western  Jour..  114,  ISO'..  Taromari.— 
Ibid..  113.  Taruararas.— Hiirdy.  Tmv.  in  Mex.. 
443. 1829.  Tharahumaxa. — Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  583, 
I73ti. 

Taraichi.  A  Pima  settlement  in  e.  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  lat.  29°  20',  Ion.  10S°  :^0', 
not  far  from  the  Chihuahua  frontier. 
Pop.  9(3  in  1730,  at  which  date  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  sub-mission  of  .""^anta 
Rosalia  Onapa. 

Angeles  Taraichi.— Rivera  (1730)  cited  by  Ban- 
croit.  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  514,  18S4. 

Taraichi.  A  pueblo  occupied  by  the 
Hizo  division  of  the  Varohio,  in  Chinipas 
valley,  lat.  27°  ,30',  w.  Chihuahua.  Mexico. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  mi.-jsion  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Voragios. — Orozoo 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  3-24,  lMi4.    Taraichi.— Ibid. 

Tarapin.     See  Terrapin. 

Tarbogan.     See  Tohoggan. 

Tarequano.  An  unidentified  tribe  repre- 
sented in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
Camargo  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Mexico,  between  17-57  and  1800  (Cuervo, 
Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.; 
Baptismal  records  in  the  church  at  Ca- 
margo, cited  bv  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf'n, 
1907). 
Tareguano. — Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  1757. 

Tareque.  A  large  village  of  straw 
houses  in  1541,  apparently  in  the  <.^ui- 
vira  region  and  probably  occupied  by 
the  Wichita,  at  that  time  living  evidently 
in  E.  Kansas. 

Taracari.— FreytAs,  Penalosa.i8.5S.  1S$2  (given  a.<« 
the  chief  city  of  (juivira).  Tareque. — Coronado 
(l.>41>  in  Doo.  In.-d..  xiv,  3-27.  lb7U.  Tuieque.— 
Coronado  (1541 1  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  I.  1-53, 
ls-57. 

Tares.  The  "tribe"'  among  whom  the 
mi.>^sion  of  .Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  was  fouiide<I 
at  a  site  called  Thamien  (Kngelhanlt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  324,  1897).  The  word  is, 
however,  only  the  terra  for  '  man,'  not  a 
tribal  name. 

Targheliichetunne  ( '  people  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  stream  ' ).  A  former  viliatre  of 
the  Tututni  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Ta-rxe'-li  i-tce'  jiinne'.  — Hxr^ey  in  Joiir.  .\m.  Foilc- 
lore.  III.  23:i.  IS'.Xj.  T'a-rii'-li  i-tcet'  }unn4'.  — Ibid. 
(Naliunnetuiine  nanit-i. 

Targhinaatun.  A  former  village  of  llie 
Tolowa  on  the  Pacific  coast  x.  of  Crescent, 
Cal. 
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T«-rxi»'-'»'»'*tun.— Dorscy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  -SX,  l^W. 

Targhutthotunne  ( *  people  on  the  prairie 
slopinj;  );eiitly  to  the  river').  A  former 
Tututni  villai:e  near  the  roa,-*t  iti  Ori'<ron. 
T'*'-a-f?o'  )unn6. — Oorsoy  in  .lour.  .\ni.  Folk-Iort', 
III,  "233,  1J?90  (Naltuiinetumie  name).  T»'-rxut- 
t'fo  }unne. — Ibid. 

Tarhe  ('crane').  A  noted  Wyandot 
chief  of  the  Porrupine  clan,  bom  at  De- 
troit in  1742,  died  at  Cranetown,  near 
Upper  Sandusky,  Wyandot  co..,Uhio,  in 
Nov.  1818.  He  waa  called  LeClief  Grue, 
or  Monsieur  Grue,  by  the  French;  the 
English  knew  him  a.s  Crane.  When  in 
his  prime  Tarhe  was  a  lithe,  wiry  man, 
capable  of  great  endurance.  He  fought 
at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha  under 
Corn.«talk  in  1774,  and  it  is  said  that,  of 
the  thirteen  chiefs  who  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  or  Fallen 
Timbers,  in  1794,  wlien  the  Indians  met 
with  such  di.sastrous  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Wayne,  Tarhe  was  the  only  one  to  es- 
cape, and  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
arm.  I./{irgely  throuifh  his  influence.and 
in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795  was  made  possible, 
and  he  ever  after  helil  its  provisions  in- 
violate, even  to  opposing  Tecumseh's 
war  policy  from  180S  until  the  War  of 
1812.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  during  this  conflict,  and,  al- 
though more  than  70  years  of  age, 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  warriors 
through  the  whole  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
campaign  into  Canada,  and  participated 
in  the  battleof  theThame.^',  Oct.  5,  1813, 
in  which  Tecumseh  was  slain.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  until  his  death  in  1818, 
Tarhe  became  well  known  to  the  settlers 
in  central  Ohio,  "  many  of  whom  were 
honored  by  his  friendsiiip  and  benefited 
by  his  influence."  Harrison  described 
him  in  1814  as  a  "  venerable,  intelligent, 
and  upright  man,"  and  at  another  time, 
while  speaking  highly  of  several  impor- 
tantchiefs  with  whom  he  had  been  largely 
in  contact,  he  designate<l  Chief  Crane  a-s 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  He  was  chief 
priest  of  his  tribe,  and  as  such  was  the 
keeper  of  the  calumet  whieh  bomid  the 
tribes  x.  of  the  Ohio  in  a  confederation 
for  mutual  benefit  and  protection.  After 
his  death  a  mourning  council  was  held  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  attended  by  repre.sent- 
atives  of  all  the  tribes  of  Oliio,  the  Del- 
awares  of  Indiana,  and  the  Seneca  of 
New  York,  among  the  noled  chiefs 
pre.sent  being  Kid  Jacket.  The  e.xact 
place  of  his  burial  is  unknown.  See  Tay- 
lor in  OhiuArcii.  and  Hist.  Quar.,  i.\,  no. 
1,  3,  1900. 

Tarkepsi  {Tnr-kr-j/sl).  One  of  the 
Chumashan  villa.res  formerly  near  Santa 
Ini's  mission,  Santa  I'arbara  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  .^anta  Ines  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884. 


Taronas-hadai  ( Td'ro  nas  :had'tVi, 
'copper  house  people').  Given  bv  lioas 
(5th  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  27,"  ls,s;«) 
as  the  name  of  asulxlivisionof  the  Yaku- 
lanas.  a  Haida  family  of  the  Haven  clan 
in  .\laska.  It  in  reality  refers  only  to  a 
liouse  name,  ta^go  naas,  belonging  to  that 
family. 

Tarpon.  A  name,  variously  spelle<l, 
for  a  game-tish  (Mefjalops  a(lanticus)  of 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
which  h;is  extended  to  an  Kast  Indian 
species.  The  name,  which  does  not  l>e- 
long  to  any  Indian  language  of  the  I'niteil 
States,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
inferred,  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Ligon'a  History  of  Barbadoes  (1673),  and 
is  well  known  in  some  of  its  forms  in 
Guiana  and  Central  America,    (w.  r.  o.) 

Tarrypin.     See  Terrapin. 

Tarsia.  A  former  settlement  of  E. 
Greenland  Eskimo  of  the  southern 
group. — Medtlelelser  om  Grouland,  xxv, 
28,  1902. 

Tarthem.  A  Salish  band  formerly  under 
Fraser  superintendencv,  Brit.  Col. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1S78. 

Tasagi's  Band.  One  of  the  two  di vi.*ions 
of  the  Wahpekute.  They  had  a  village 
of  550  persons  on  Des  Moines  r.  in  18.%. 
Tah  «au  gaa.— Schoolcraft.  lud.  Tribes,  in,  »>I2. 
1653.  Tasagi't  band. — Flandreau  in  Minn.  Hisi. 
Soc.  Coll..  HI,  367.  ISSO. 

Tasaning.  An  unidentified  tribe,  or 
possibly  a  band,  named  after  a  chief,  that 
sided  with  the  English  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war. — Doc.  of  1756  quoted  by 
Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  106,  1845. 

Tasawiks  (Tds'twih).  A  Pa  loos  village 
on  the  x.  bank  of  Snake  r.,  about  15  m. 
above  its  mouth,  in  s.  e.  Washinston. — 
Mooneyin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735,  1896. 

Tascalusa.  A  powerful  chief,  appar- 
ently of  the  ancient  Alibamu  tribe,  who 
commanded  the  Indians  against  the  Span- 
iards of  De  Soto's  armv  in  the  battle  of 
Mabila,  Oct.  18,  1540,  'described  by  the 
historian  Bancroft  as  probably  the  great- 
est Indian  battle  ever  fought  within  the 
United  States.  The  name  signifies  '  Bluik 
Warrior',  from  (yhoctaw  and  Alibamu 
/a.s/.-n  '  warrior,'  hisn  'black.'  It  occurs 
also  as  Taszaluza,  Tiu'^caluca,  Tastaluca, 
andTuscaluca,  and  is  perpetuated  in  Hlufk 
Warrior  r.  ami  Tus<aloosa  town,  Ala. 
He  is  de.scribed  by  the  historians  of  the 
expedition,  at  his  first  meeting  with  De 
Soto,  as  very  tiill  and  strongly  built, 
symmetrical  and  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, with  an  air  of  haughty  ditrnity, 
seated  upon  a  raise<l  [.latforni  witii  his 
son  besiile  him  and  his  princijial  men 
around,  one  of  whom  held  erect  a  s(jrt  of 
banner  of  deerskin  curiously  paiiitt-l. 
His  head  wascoveretl  witha  turban  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Gulf  tribes,  and  over  his 
shoulders  was  thrown  a  feather  mantle 
which  reached  to  his  feet.     He  looked 
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on  witli  contempt  at  the  equestrian  exer- 
cises with  which  tiie  Spaniard-  j^trove  to 
iiii|)ross  him,  and  pave  unwillinj:  ear  to 
their  deniiuids  fur  bunlen  rarrien*  and 
j)rovisions,  but  when  threateneil  by  De 
Soto  replieil  tliat  lie  would  s^ond  messen- 
gers ahead  to  his  prindj>al  town  of  Ma- 
bila  to  order  all  to  be  prepared.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  instructe*^!  the  mes- 
sengers to  call  in  all  the  tighiing  men  of 
his  tribe  to  Mabila,  a  stoekaded  town 
apparently  on  lower  Alabama  r.,  to  at- 
tack the  Spaniards.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Spaniards  they 
unloaded  their  baggage  in  the  public 
square,  the  Indians  being  apparently 
friendly  and  receiving  them  with  a  dance 
of  welcome;  but  while  this  was  going  on 
pome  of  the  soldiers  noticed  them  con- 
cealing bundles  of  bows  and  arrows  un- 
der branches  of  trees,  and  on  entering  one 
of  the  hoii.>=es  the  upper  platforms  near 
the  roof  were  found  tilled  with  armetl 
warriors.  De  Suto,  on  being  warned,  at 
once  made  preparations  for  defen.se  and 
sent  for  the  chief,  who  refuse'!  to  come. 
An  attempt  to  seize  him  precipitated  the 
battle,  in  which  the  Sjianiards  were  at 
first  driven  out  of  the  town,  followed  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  freed  the  Indian 
burden  carriers  of  the  Spaniards  from 
their  chains  and  given  them  bows  and 
arrows  to  use  against  the  white  men.  In 
the  open  country  outside  the  town  the 
Spaniards  w  ere  able  to  use  their  cavalry, 
and  although  the  Indians  desperately 
opposed  their  naked  bodies,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  to  the  swords,  long  lances,  and 
iron  armor  of  the  Spanish  horsemen  for 
a  whole  day,  the  town  was  at  last  set  on 
fire  and  those  who  were  not  cut  down 
outside  were  driven  back  into  the  flames. 
Men,  women,  and  children  fought,  and 
many  deliberately  committed  suicide 
when  they  saw  that  the  day  \yas  lost.  Of 
alxjut  oSb  Spaniards  engaged  some  20 
were  killed  outright,  and  150  wounded, 
despite  their  horsesand  protective  armor, 
bcf-ides  which  they  lostanumberof  horses, 
all  their  baggage,  and  some  200  pounds 
of  pearls.  De  Soto  himself  was  wounded 
an<i  his  nephew  was  among  the  kille<J. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  Indian  lo.s9 
Mas  2,500  men,  women,  and  children 
kille<J.  The  fate  of  Tascalusa  was  never 
known,  h)ut  the  body  of  his  son  was  found 
thrust  through  with  a  lance. 

The  synonymy  following  refers  to  the 
tril>e  or  district  "of  which  Tascalusa  was 
t-hief.  (j.  M.) 

Tascalifa.— Wvtflit.t.  Descrip.  Ptolem.  Auirmen- 
tutn,  mnr,,  1.VJ7.  Tajcaluca.— ^jf-nll.  of  Klvus  d.>>7) 
III  KreiKli.Hi^t. Coll.  Lfi..U.V>i.\<)0.  Tascalusa.— 
KKfltiia  (1.>M;.  ibid.,  I'Ki.  Tasculuza.  —  Coxe. 
<.aroIaiiu.  '21.  1741.  Ta8talu?a. —fieri tkman  of 
r-lvusiri  Si.an.  F:.\[.1.  of  Soutlieni  I,'.  S..  1«6.  1'>J7. 
Taszaluza.  — Kiedinain  .^iiiilh.  Coke.  L)oc.  KU.,  I, 
•>;!.  l)i.'.7.  Trascaluza.— V-iinkTH  (1.57yj,  ibid.,  19. 
Tusca  Loosa.  —  WixKlwiird,  Kciainis.,  'i,  lSi9. 
Tutcaluea.-Stiipp,  X>e  Soto  uud  l-"la..377.  l.Ml. 


Tasetai  (m<k^'W).     A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  the  extreme  head  of  Hi- 
wassoe  r..  in  Towns  co.,  (ia. 
TasS'tsi.— .Moonoy  in  U»ili  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  531, 11)00. 
Tassetchie. — Doo.  qiiotod  by  M«.K>aey,  ibiil. 

Tasha.  The  Wolf  dim  of  the  Caddo.— 
Mooneyin  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1S96. 

Tashkatze  (Keresan:  'place  of  pot- 
sherds'). A  former  pueblo,  probably 
Keresan,  opposite  Cochiti,  n.  central  N. 
Mex.  Accoriling  to  Bandelier  the  viliau'e 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  3  rectangular 
houses  and  a  round  tower,  and  the  Tano 
now  of  Santo  Domingo  disclaim  its  former 
occupancy  by  their  peojile. 
Tash-gaUe.— Rftch.  New  Mfxieo,  166.  1S8.5  (men- 
tioned as  a  Tewrt  or  Tano  pueblo).  Taab-ka-tze.— 
Baudelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  179,  l>v'2. 

Tashnahecha  ('gopher').  A  mo<lern 
Oglala  Sioux  band. 

Tacnahetca.— Dor>e\-  (after  Cleveland^  in  15th 
Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  2_\),  1897.     Tasnaheca.— Ibid. 

Tashoshgon.  A  Koyuhkhotana  village 
of  30  people  on  Koyukuk  r.,  Aht-ka. — 
Zagoskin quoted  bv  Petroff  in  10th  Ceusu.-J, 
Alaska,  37,  1SS4.  " 

Tashuanta.  A  former  village  on  Trinity 
r.,  Gal.,  above  the  mouth  of  South  fork. 
Not  identified. 

Tash-huan-ta. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe.*. 
in,  139,  1>53.  Tash-wau-ta. — McKee  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  o2(i  Cong-.,  spec.  sess..  liM,  l»oo.  Tscha- 
wan-ta. — Mever.  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  ii^i,  l5o5. 
Wauch-ta.— Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1*5J. 

Tashunkeota  ('many  horses').  A  band 
of  the  Sihasapa  under  Crow  Feather 
( Kanghi wikaya ) ,  with  75  lodges  in  1862. 
Crow,  Feather. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  2"Jd  Cong..  l<t 
sess.,63. 1^32  (given  as  if  the  name  of  two  bandy). 
Crow  feather  band. — Culbert.'^on  in  Smithion.  Rep. 
18-tO,  141.  IsM.  Tashunkee-o-U.— Havden,  Ethncg. 
and  I'hilol.  Mo.  Val.,  375.  1S62. 

Tasikoyo  (  Ta-.'<l'-ko-]io,  from  tas'nn 
'north,' Av;(/o 'valley,'  'flat').  A  former 
Maidu  village  atTavlorsville,  Pluma.s  co., 
Cal. 

Tasikofo. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mu.s.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvn,  map,  190-5.  To-si'-ko-yo.— Powers  in  Cunt. 
N.  A.  Ethnol..  Ill,  2^2,  1S77.  .Tu'sikweyo.— Curtui, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1SS.5. 

Tasis.     A  winter  village  of  the  Xootka 
at  the  head  of  Xootka  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
Tasbees. — Jewitt,  Narr.,lul,1815.  Taaii. — Galiano, 
RelHcion,  132.  Is02. 

Tasinaak  ( '  similar  to  a  lake').  A  Dan- 
ish trading  po.st  and  Eskimo  settlement 
in  w.  Greenland,  lat.  73=  20'.— Meddelel- 
ser  om  Cironland,  viix,  map,  1889. 

TassiuKsak. — Science,  XI,  ■2.'>9  l^'i-'*.  Tesseusak. — 
Kane.  Arct.  Explor..  II.  'lr<.  1'».56.  Tessieusak.— 
Kane,  ibid.,  I.  426,  l^xJ.  Tesai-tJsak.— Ibid..  !I. 
map.    Tessiusak.— Hayes,  Arct.  Boat  Journ.,  map, 

Tasiusarsik.  A  village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fjord  of  Angnias^salik,  k.  Greenland,  lat. 
05°  40.'  Pop.  35  in  1SS4.— Meddelelser 
om  Gronland,  i.v,  379,  1889. 

Taskigi  ( TasLi'gi,  abbreviated  from 
Task'igi'ijl  or  Da'uLif/i^yl).  Tiie  name  cf 
two  former  Cherokee  towns:  ( 1 )  on  Little 
Tennes.^ee  r.,  alxjve  the  junction  of  the 
Tellico,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  {2)  <jii  th<; 
.N.  bank  of  Tennessee  r.,  just  below  Chat- 
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tanooga,  Tonu.  A  third  niav  have  been 
on  Tuskegee  <t.  of  Little  Tennessee  r., 
near  Rol>l»in«ville,  ^.iraham  ro.,  N.  C. 
The  name  Ijelonged  oripinally  to  a  foreign 
tribe  wliich  was  inrorporateil  partly  with 
the  Cherokee  and  partly  with  the  Creeks. 
It  would  seem  most  probable  that  they 
w"ere  of  Muskhogean  athnity,  but  it  is 
im{X)Ssible  to  establish  the  fact,  as  they 
have  been  long  extinct,  altiiough  there  is 
still  a  "  white  "  or  peace  town  amoui:  the 
Creeka  in  Oklahoma,  Ix'aring  their  name. 
In  the  townhouse  of  their  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  theTellico  they  had  an  up- 
right jx)le,  from  the  top  of  which  hung 
their  protecting  "medicine,"  the  image 
of  a  human  tigure  cut  from  a  cedar  log. 
For  this  reason  the  Cherokee  sometimes 
called  the  place  A^tsliuV-k'la^un.  'Hang- 
ing-cedar place.'  Before  the  sale  of  the 
land  in  1819  they  were  so  nearly  extinct 
that  the  Cherokee  ha<l  move<l  in  and  oc- 
cupied theground.  ThenameisvarioTisly 
written  Teeskege,  Tuscagee,  Tuskegee, 
etc.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  388, 
389,  534,  1900.  Cf.  To^kerjee. 
A'tsina'-k'ta'un. — Mooney  op.  cit..  -^ll  ('  hanping 
(.•eiiar place':  aClitTokeeiianie).  Toskegee. — Tim- 
berlake.  Memoirs,  map.  17t">.S  (;u-t  above  the 
nioutliof  Tellico).  Tuskege.— Bariram.Trav..  37'J, 
1792  (synonvmof  Taskiei  No.  1 ).  Tusskegee.— Doc. 
of  1799  quoted  by  Rovce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  \.  E.,  144, 
18S7. 

Tasquaringa.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo 
about  15  leagues  from  Durango,  >Iexico. 
Though  a  few  Mexicans  live  among  them, 
the  inhabitants  are  little  affected  by 
civilization. — Lumholtz,  I'nknown  Mex., 
I,  469,  1902. 

Tasqni. — Mentioned  bv  Juan  delaVan- 
dera  (Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  18,  18-59) 
as  a  village  visited  by  Juan  Pardo  in  1557; 
situated  two  days'  journey  from  Tasqui- 
qui,  identified  with  Tuskegee,  Ala.  It 
was  probably  inhabited  by  the  Creeks. 

Tasqni.  A  former  important  village  of 
the  Tuscarora  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
in  1711  a  day's  journey  from  Cotechna 
on  the  way  to  Ratoway,  which  was  prob- 
ably Nottoway  village.  At  that  time 
Tasqui  was  fortified  with  pali.<ades;  its 
cabins  stood  in  a  circle  within  tlie  line  of 
the  palisades,  and  were  neatly  constructed 
of  bark.  Within  the  circle  was  the  a.s- 
sembly  place;  it  was  here  that  the  dele- 
gate of  Gov.  Spotswood  held  a  conference 
with  the  Tusairora  chiefs  from  Colechna 
regarding  the  freedom  of  DeGraffenried, 
who  was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  Tusca- 
rora.    See  fa^f/ni  (,j.  n.  n.  n. ) 

Pasqui.— De  (jraffeiirieil  in  N.  C.  Col.  Kec.,  I,  937, 
1686. 

Tassinong.  A  former  village,  [)robably 
of  the  Potawatomi,  in  Porter  co.,  Iiid., 
near  the  pres^ent  town  of  the  .«ame  name.  — 
Hough  in  Indiana  (it.'ol.  Kep.,  map,  1883. 

Tastaluca.     See  'Jmcdlusit. 

Tasunmatunne.  A  Chastaco.'^ta  village 
in  the  Rugue  r.  country,  w.  Greg. 


Ta'-tun-ma.'  junn*.— Dorsey  iu  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ni,  U34.  L^go. 

Taszalnza.     See  Tascalnsa. 

Tatagua.  .\.  tribe,  numbering  231  in 
18(i2,  mentioned  by  Wentworth  as  on  Ft 
Tejon  res.  in  s.  central  California,  md 
also  by  Tavlor  in  1863  (Cal.  Farmer, 
May  8,  1863)  as  of  uncertain  location. 
They  can  not  be  satisfactorily  identifietl, 
but  were  a  division  either  of  the  Vokuts, 
the  Chumash,  or  the  Shoshoneans. 
Laguna.  — Wentworth  in  Iml.  Atf.  Kep.,  3J5, 18G2. 
Tatagua.— Ibid. 

Tatankachesli  ( 'dung  of  a  buffalo  bull'). 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioux. 
Tatagka  cesli.— Dorsev  in  15tli  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  219. 
l^y7.     TaUiika-tcesU.— Ibid. 

Tatapowis.     A  town  of  the  Wiweakam 
and  Komoyue,  gentes  of  the  Lekwiltok, 
situated  on  Hoskyn  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Ta-ta-pow-is. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.. 
Sec.  M,  t>T,  lS'r^7. 

Tatarrax.  A  chief  mentioned  by  Go- 
mara(Hist.  Gen.  Indias,  cap.  ccxiii,  1.553) 
iu  connection  with  Coronado's expedition 
to  (2uivira.  He  is  l>elieved  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  chief  of  the  i)rovince  of 
Harahey,  identified  as  the  Pawnee  conn- 
try,  who,  pursuant  to  a  summons  from 
Coronado  while  at  (^uivira,  evidently  on 
Kansas  r.,  Kans.,  late  in  the  summer  of 
1541,  visited  the  Spaniards  with  200  war- 
riors armed  with  bows  and  ".some  sort 
of  things  on  their  heads,"  .eeeraingly  re- 
ferring to  the  Pawnee  mode  of  hair  dress- 
ing. If  the  two  are  identical,  Tatarrax 
is  described  as  "a  big  Indian  with  large 
body  and  limbs,  and  well  proportione<I 
(Wi'nshipin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  492,590. 
1896).  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  theC^uivira  Historical  Society 
atManhattan.  Kans.,  in  thespringoi  1905. 
Huml>oldt  (New  Spain,  ii,  324,  1811), 
probably  from  early  maps,  erroneously 
mentions  Tatarrax  as  a  kingdom  "on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Teguayo,  near  the 
Rio  del  Agujlar."  (f.  w.  n.) 

Tateke  (  Td'teqe).  A Cowichan  trilje  on 
Valdea  id.  (the  .second  of  the  name),  s.  e. 
of  Vancouver  id.  and  x.  of  Galiano  id., 
Brit.  Col.;  apparently  identical  with  the 
Lvacksun  of  the  Canadian  Indian  rei)Orts. 
Pop.  80  in  1909. 

ti-icks  sun.— Can  Ind.  .AfT  ,3&«.  1S79.  lyach-sun.— 
Ibid.,  •J7II.  IS-^'J.  Lyacksum.— Ibid.,  pt.  II.  \(t\.  VJOl. 
Lyacksun.— Ibid.,  •."JO,  I'Xri.  T'a'teqe.— Boas,  MS.. 
B.  .\.  E.,  Ito7.  °   ' 

Tatemy,  Moses  Fonda  (alias  Tadema, 
Tattema,  Titami,  Totami,  Oi<l  Moses, 
Tun<ly).  .\  famou.-'  Delaware  chief,  in- 
terpreter and  me.sseiiKer  for  the  Provinc-e 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  Delaware,  somewhere  near 
Cranl>erry,  N.  J.,  in  the  latter  part  of  th<; 
17th  century.  lie  acted  as  an  interpreter 
for  the  English  at  an  early  date,  as  in 
1737  he  was  given  a  tract  of  about  .300 
acres  fin  Lehielit;in  cr.  fiiow  Bii.'-hkiil  cr.). 
near  Stockertown,  NorthamptKn  c<j.,  for 
his  various  services  to  the  province.     He 
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was  living  on  this  tract  in  1742.  At  that 
«late  he  and  several  other  i^elaware  In- 
dians presentetl  a  petition  to  the  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  was  ^itated 
that  they  had  t'njl)raced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  asked  that  they  be  given  per- 
niisiiion  to  live  under  the  laws  and  be 
granted  the  rights  of  the  province.  Gov. 
Thomas  calltHl  them  before  the  Council, 
and  after  examining  them,  decided  that 
they  knew  "little,  if  anything,"  about 
the  Christian  reliunon.  He  also  thought 
that  their  reason  for  making  tills  rei^uest 
was  in  order  that  they  might  evade  the 
Iroquois  injunction  to  remove  to  .Sha- 
mokin  or  to  Wyomine.  Tatemy  then 
asked  that  he  be  permitte<l  to  live  on  the 
land  that  had  lx?en  granted  to  him  by 
the  Proprietors  of  the  province.  After 
much  discussion  the  governor  decided  to 
allow  him  to  remain,  if  the  Iroquois  would 
give  their  consent  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 
624-62-5,  18.51).  This  action  was  impor- 
tiint,  in  that  it  shows  the  beginning  of  the 
Iroquois  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province.  This  permission  was  given  by 
the  Iroquois,  as  Tatemy  continued  to  live 
on  his  tract  for  years  afterward — if  not 
until  his  death.  His  house  became  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  region,  being 
situated  on  the  trails  leading  into  the 
Minisink  and  near  to  the  Moravian  set- 
tlements at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
Zinzendorf  and  his  party  stopped  at  his 
house  in  1742.  He  was  baptized  by  David 
Brainerd,  whom  he  had  served  as  inter- 
preter, on  July  21.  174.5,  at  the  Indian 
village  of  Sakhauwotung  (q.  v.),  when 
he  received  the  name  of  Moses  Fonda 
Tatemy  (Mem.  Moravian  Church.  27, 
1870) .  At  the  conference  at  Crosswicks, 
at  which  Tedyuskung  (q.  v. )  was  present, 
he  presented  various  papers  giving  him 
the  power  of  attorney  to  dispose  of  vari- 
ous lands  in  New  Jersey  (Arch.  Pa.,  in, 
344,1853).  From  this  time  he  was  promi- 
nent in  all  the  councils  and  treaties  at 
Philadelphia  and  Easton,  being  a.ssociated 
with  Tedyuskung  in  the  attem|>t  to  win 
back  the  Delawares,  chiefly  the  Mini- 
sink,  to  friendly  relations  with  the  prov- 
ince. He  served  at  all  these  treaties  as 
an  interpreter,  and  was  sent  on  various 
important  missions  with  Isaac  Still  and 
others.  (The  journal  of  his  mis.sion  to 
Minisink  is  given  in  Anh.  Pa,  ii,  504-.508, 
1852. )  In  1757,  when  Tedyuskunt;  and  a 
party  of  more  than  2(.XJ  Indians  were  on 
their  way  to  the  council  at  Ea.ston  ( which 
ha'l  been  brought  about  by  niiicli  troutiie), 
Tatemy's  .son  William,  wlio  had  strayed 
from  the  party,  was  shot  1)V  an  Irish  lad 
(Arch.  Pa.,  m,  200,  1S53;  al.so  Mem.  Mo- 
ravian Church,  3.34,  1870;.  This  affair 
threatenf<l  Vj  Ijreak  the  {)eace  netrotia- 
tions.  The  Delawares  were  much  an- 
gered by  the  outrage  and  threatened  to 


avenge  the  death  of  the  young  man. 
Young  Tatemy  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
a  farmer,  John  Jones,  near  Bethlehem, 
where  he  wa.s  attended  by  Dr  Otto,  who 
reported  the  ciise  to  Justice  Horstield  and 
Gov.  Denny  ( Arch.  Pa.,  iii,  207,  251,  1853;  ' 
Mem.  Moravian  Church,  336-337,  1S70). 
At  the  treaty  at  Easton,  Tedyuskung 
spoke  of  the  affair  and  demanded  that,  if 
the  young  man  die.  the  boy  who  shot  liini 
be  tried  and  punished,  according  to  law, 
before  a  deputation  of  Indians.  The  gov- 
ernor replied,  expressing  ilia  sorrow  to  the 
father,  who  was  present,  and  promising 
that  the  crime  should  be  punished  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  VII,  674,  1S51).  After  lingering 
a  month  young  Tatemv  died  on  Aug.  1, 
being  attended  in  his  illness  by  the  Mo- 
ravian brethren.  He  was  buried  at  Beth- 
lehem, near  "the  Crown,"  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  200  Indians,  Rev.  Jacb 
Rogers  conducting  the  services.  ( The  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  215  Indians  are  given  in  Mem. 
Moravian  Church,  .349.)  Heckewelder 
is  in  error  in  stating  that  Tatemy,  the 
Delaware  chief,  was  killed  (Ind.  Nat.. 
Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  -xii,  302,  337,  1S76). 
The  old  chief  was  present  at  the  council 
at  Philadelphia  the  next  fall,  where  he 
acted  as  interpreter.  The  difficulties  were 
adjusted  with  the  chief  and  with  Tedyus- 
kung. He  died  some  time  in  1761,  as 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
records  after  that  year.  Heckewelder 
(op.  cit.,  337)  says  that  he  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  A  town  in  Forks 
township,  Northampton  CO.,  Pa.,  perpetu- 
ates the  name  of  the  old  chief,     (g.  p.  d.  ) 

Taterat.  An  i^skimo  village  in  Anere- 
tok  fjord,  s.  E.  coast  of  Greenland;  pop. 
20  in  1829.— Graah,  Expel.  E.  Coast 
Greenland,  map,  1S37. 

Tatesta.     A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coa.st  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Talesta.— FDntaiieda  as  quoted  bv  Shipp.  De  .Soto 
and  FIk.,  5S6. 1S81.    Tatesta.— Fohtane<lii  Memoir 
(ca.  I.i7.>j,  Smith  trans.,  19,  KvM. 

Tatitlek.  A  Chugachigmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  e.  shore  of  Prince 
William  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  73  in  1.880,  90 
in  1890.  Formerly  it  stood  at  the  head 
of  Gladhaueh  bav. 

Tatikhlek.  — Pctrotf  in  10th  Census,  .\laska,  29, 
1.^VI.  Tatitlack.— Baker,  Geoe.  Diet.  Ala-ka.  ei7. 
r.Oo  fquote*!  form  I.  Tatitlak.— 11th  r.>n>u«. 
.\Iaska,C6, 1^93.  Tay-tlt-lek.—<ierdine  quoted  by 
Baker,  op.  cit.  (pronunciation). 

Tatlatan.     A   subtril^e  of  the  Ahtena, 
living  aVx)ve  the  Tazlina  r.  on  Copper  r., 
Slana  r.,  and  Suslota  cr.,  Alaska. 
Tatla.— Whymper.  Alu-ka,   5-1,  1*69.    TatiatAu.— 
Alien,  Kep.,  lib,  1^^7. 

Tatlatunne.  A  village  of  the  Tolowa 
living  on  the  coa.-t  of  n".  California  where 
Crescent  City  now  stands,  or  s.  of  the  site. 

Kal-wa'-natc-kuc'-te-ne.—Dorsey. Smith  it.  Ms.  vr- 
cab.,  B.  A.  K.,  l^H-l  I  Khiiariiotefie  name).  Ta-ah- 
ten».— Powers  in  Ov.Tland  Mo.,viil.3J7, 1>>T2.  Ta  * 
te-ne.— Uon^ey,  -Smith  H.  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  E..  laM. 
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Tahahteens.— <Jfttsthet  in  Beach,  Iii<1.  Misc..  HI. 
1S77.  Tahaten.— Baucroft,  Nat.  Kaccs,  i.  US,  lb^>. 
Ta-U-ten'.— r<>wi'P<in  (■out.  N.  A.  Kthiiol..  ill. 65, 
1877.  Ta-f?a'-tun.— Dorscy  in  Jo\ir.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  -^iti.  Iv.iO  (Naltiuitiotiinne  Tinniei.  Ta- 
tla' tun-ne. — Ibitl.  (Tntiitiii  iiiinicK  Ta-tqlaq'-tun- 
tun'-ne. — l)or>oy,  Clu-tco  MS.  votab.,  B.  .\.  E..  IsM 
(Chetco  name).  Ta-t'qU'-tun.— l)or«t>y.  Naltun- 
netunne  MS.  vooab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1^^4  (Naltunne- 
tuniie  name). 

Tatlitkutchin  ('Peel  river  people' ).  A 
Kutchin  tribe,  closely  allied  to  the  Tuk- 
kuthkutohin,  living  on  the  e.  hank  of 
Peel  r.,  Hrit.  Col.,  between  lat.  »it>°  and 
67°.  For  a  part  of  the  season  they  hunt 
on  the  mountains.  unitiniT  sometimes  with 
parties  of  the  Tukkuthkutchin.  They 
confine  their  hunting  to  the  carilx)u,  aa 
they  no  longer  have  moose  hunters  among 
thein.  In  1S66  they  numbered  30  hun- 
ters and  60  men. 

Fon  du  Lac  Loucheux. — H<x>per,  Tents  of  Tii.";ki, 
'270,  1S53.  Gens  du  fond  du  lac— Knv-:.  notes  on 
Tinne.  S.  I.  M.S..  -IT-t.  Peel's  River  Indians.— Kirk- 
by  in  Hinri.  Ljibnidor  I'enin..  it,  'JM,  l^fi.i.  Peel's 
River  Loucheux.— .Anderson,  ibitl..  'M).  Sa-to-tin.— 
Dawson  in  Kep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  iii,  pt.  1.  'AVJb, 
18a9.  Ta-kit  kutchin. — Gibbs.  MS.  notes  from  Koss, 
B.  A.  E.  ('people of  the  bay').  Ta-tlit-Kutchin.— 
Kirkbv  in  Smithson.  Rep.  18<>^.  417.  li?t>5.  T'e- 
tUet-Kuttchin.— Petitot,  Diet.  Den6-DindjiO.  xx. 
1876.  Tpetle-ikluttchin.— Petitot.  MS.  vocab..  B. 
A.  E.,  l^'io  ('dwellers  at  the  end  of  the  water'). 
T'etliet-Kuttchin.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soo.  G(?og. 
Pari.s,  6th  s.,  .x,  map,  1875.  Tpe-tliet-Kouttchin.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclave.s.  361,  1891. 

Tatooche.  A  Makah  summer  village  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name  off  C.  Flat- 
tery, Wash. 

Tatooche.— Kelley,  Oregon.  68,  1830.  Tatouche.— 
Nicolay.  Oregon^  U3,  18^6  (incorrectly  used  for 
the  tribe). 

Tatpoos  {Vnlpo'os).  An  extinct  Salish 
tribe  formerly  occupying  the  e.  part  of 
the  larger  Valdes  id.,  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.,  and  speaking  the  Comox 
dialect— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1SS7. 

Tatquinte.  A  former  villaee.  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IH,  1861. 

Tatsakutchin  ('rampart  people')  A 
subdivi-sion  of  the  Kutchakutchin  for- 
merly dwelling  on  both  sitlesof  Yukon  r., 
Alaska,  at  the  month  of  Xanana  r.  They 
numbered  about  50  hunters,  who  visited 
Ft  Yukon  yearly  prior  to  1S63,  but  in 
that  year  they,  with  the  Tennuthkutchin, 
were  destroyed  by  scarlet  fever.  At  the 
junction  of  the.-e  streams  wa.s  a  neutral 
trading  point  or  villaL'e,  Nuklukayet, 
originally  l>elon<:ing  to  theTenankutchin, 
where  all  the  trilK?9  inliahitin<r  the  bank.« 
of  the  rivers  were  accustomed  to  meet  in 
the  spring.  Besides  thi.s  village  the 
Tatsakutcliin  resided  in  Senati. 
Gens  de  I'abri.  — Ku-.s,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  X.  E. 
Cf-eoplfc  <jf  the  sliiided  country 'i.  Lower 
Indians.— Ibid.  Tatsah-Kutchin— Dall,  .\laska. 
431.    ]i570.     Tatsah'-Kutchin' — liall    in    Tont.   N. 

A.  Ethnol..  I,  ao.  1^77.    Ta-tsa  Kutchin.— Glbb>..  MS., 

B.  A.  K.  Ta-tseh  kutch-in'.  — Ko".  notes  on  Tinne, 
S.  I.  MS.,  471.  Teytse-kutchi.  — Kicliar'Non.  Arct. 
Kxped.,  I,  S^',.  iNbl  (•  people  of  Die  shelter'). 

Tatsanottine  ('f>eople  of  the  scum  of 
water,'  scum  being  a  figurative  expression 


for  copper).  An  Athapascan  trilx'.  lie- 
longing  to  the  Clii|>ewyan  group,  inhabit- 
ing the  northern  shores  and  eaj^tern  bays 
of  (J real  Slave  lake,  Mackenzie  Dist., 
Canada.  They  were  Kiid  by  Mackenzie  in 
17S9  to  live  with  other  tril^es on  Macken- 
zie and  Peace  rs.  Franklin  in  1824(Journ. 
Polar  Sea,  i,  76,  1824)  said  that  they  had 
previously  lived  on  the  s.  side  of  Great 
Slave  lake.  Gallatin  in  1836  (Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc,  ii.  10,  18.'>6)  gave  their  lo<a- 
tion  aa  x.  of  Great  Slave  lake  on  Yellow 
Knife  r.,  while  Back  placed  them  on  the 
w.  shoreof  Great  Slave  lake.  Drake  (  Bk. 
Inds.,  vii,  1848)  located  them  on  Cop- 
permine r.;  Richard-son  (Arct.  Exj^eil., 
II,  4,  1851)  gave  their  habitat  as  N.  of 
Great  Slave  lake  and  from  Great  Fi.sh  r. 
to  Coppermine  r.  Hind  in  1863  (Labra- 
dor Penin.,  ir,  261,  18t>3)  placed  them  .v. 
and  X.  E.  of  Great  Slave  lake,  saying  that 
they  resorted  to  Ft  Rae  and  also  to  Ft 
Simpson  on  ^lackenzie  r.  Petitot  in  1865 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  said  they  frequent  the 
steppes  E.  and  x.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake; 
but  10  years  later  (Diet.  Dene-Dindjie,  xx, 
1876)  he  located  them  about  the  e.  part 
of  the  lake.  They  were  more  nomadic 
than  their  neighbors,  which  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  wide  area  ascribed  to 
them  by  some  of  the  earlier  travelers  who 
met  them  during  their  hunting  trips  in 
territory  belonging  to  the  Etchareottine. 
Prior  to  1850  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  x.  end  of  Great  Bear  lake  to 
hunt  muskoxen  and  reindeer;  but  many 
of  their  influential  men  were  killed  by 
treachery  in  a  feud  with  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne;  since  then  they  have  kept  more 
to  the  e.  end  of  Great  Slave  lake.  In 
their  hunting  trip.--  northward  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Eskimo  residing  near 
the  mouth  of  Back  r.,  with  whom  they 
were  continually  at  war,  but  in  recent 
years  they  seldom  traveled  farther  coast- 
ward  than  the  headwaters  of  Yellow- 
Knife  r.,  leaving  a  strip  of  neutral 
ground  between  them  and  their  former 
enemies.  According  to  Father  Morice, 
"they  now  hunt  on  the  dreary  steppes 
lying  to  the  x.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake," 
and  that  formerly  they  were  "a  bold, 
unscrujiulous  and  rather  licentious  tril>e, 
whose  members  too  often  took  advantage 
of  thegentlencssof  their  neighbors  tucom- 
mitactsof  highhandedness  which  finally 
brought  down  on  theiri  what  we  cannot 
hel[> calling ju.-t retribution"  (Anthrot>os. 
I,  266,  1906).  Back,  in  18:J6,  stated  that  the 
Tatsanottine  were  once  powerful  and 
nurnerou.s,  but  at  that  time  they  had 
been  reduced  bv  wars  to  70  families. 
Ro>s  in  1859  (MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  made  the 
census  for  the  Hud.son's  Bay  Company  as 
follows,  but  his  fi;.'ures  eviilently  iiiclude<J 
onlvone  band:  At  Ft  Re.~olutioii,  2U7;  at 
Ft  Rae,  12;  total,  219,  of  whom  46  male-' 
and  54  females  were  married,  8  uiiuuir- 
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rio«l  julvilt  iiiaU's,  14  widows  and  uiunar- 
rit'il  iVnialof,  44  Ihivh,  and  o.S  yirlt:,  jriv- 
injr  i>^  males  and  l'2\.  feuiales  of  all  ajies. 
Acconlin<:  to  KatluT  Morico  thoy  now 
nuinlxT  al)out  500,  of  wlioni  205  are  at 
Ft  Kesolution.  The  Tat.-^anottine  were 
the  Monta^'naid  (see  ClilpeiriHin)  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  whom  a 
PjK'cial  alphabet  was  designed  and  books 
]>rintod  in  it  by  the  Knglish  missionaries 
(see  I'illin^',  Hibliog.  Athapascan  Liinir., 
1892).  IVtitot  found  thtiii  serious  and 
religiously  inclined  like  the  Chipewyan, 
from  whom  they  differed  so  slightly  in 
physique  and  in  language  that  no  novice 
could  tell  them  apart.  They  formerly 
manufactureil,  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices, 
copper  knives,  axes,  and  other  cutting 
tools,  according  to  Father  .Morice.  The 
metal  was  found  on  a  low  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  called  Cop- 
I)ermine  r.  by  tlie  trailers  on  Hudson 
bay.  The  diffusion  of  iron  and  steel  im- 
{)lements  at  length  so  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  aboriginal  wares  that,  finding 
the  main  source  of  their  revenue  cut  off 
through  the  new  order  of  things,  they 
finally  moved  to  the  s. 

TheTatsanottine  have  a  myth  that  one 
of  their  women  was  kidnaped  and  car- 
ried blindfolded  off  to  the  country  of  the 
Eskimo  in  Asia  and  married  to  one  of 
these,  and  that  she  made  her  escape  with 
her  infant  in  an  umiak,  reached  the  shore 
of  America  by  paddling  from  isle  to  isle 
of  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  being  pro- 
tected on  the  voyage  by  a  white  wolf. 
Reaching  the  shore  of  Alaska  she  aban- 
doned her  Eskimo  child  because  it  ruljbed 
her  of  pemmican  she  had  made.  Seeing 
a  blazing  mountain  she  ascended  it,  think- 
ing to  find  a  party  camping  on  the  sum- 
mit. She  found  that  the  flames  were 
emitted  by  a  molten  metal,  and  when 
eventually  she  reached  the  camp  of  her 
own  j)eople  they  accompanied  her  back 
by  the  path  she  had  marked  with  stones 
to  get  some  of  the  metal,  which  they 
i-alle<l  l>ear's  dung  or  beaver's  dung,  be- 
cause it  was  red.  They  thought  she  was 
a  woman  descende<l  from  the  skies,  but 
when  they  had  made  the  journey  for  the 
third  time  some  of  them  laid  violent 
hands  on  her,  whereupon  she  sat  down 
Ixjside  her  precious  coi^per,  refusing  to  go 
home  with  them.  U'hen  they  came 
back  some  time  later  to  seek  the  volcano 
of  molten  copper,  she  was  still  there,  but 
sunk  to  her  waist  into  the  earth.  She 
gave  them  copi>er,  but  airain  refuse!  to 
go  back  with  them,  putting  no  faith  in 
their  jmHiiises.  .She  said  she  would  give 
good  metal  to  those  who  brought  her 
pood  meat,  iron  if  the  gift  were  lung, 
liver,  or  heart  of  the  caribou,  copper  for 
whomsoever  gave  red  flesh,  but  if  any- 
one brought  Ijad  meat   they  would  get 


brittle  metal  in  return.  Those  who  came 
back  later  for  mure  metal  found  her  bur- 
ied to  the  neck  in  the  ground.  The  last 
time  they  came  she  had  disappeare<l  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an<l  from  that 
time  no  more  coj)per  couKl  In.'  found  on 
the  bank  of  Copper  r.,  though  there  may 
still  be  seen  the  huo:e  stones  which  the 
metal  woman  placed  to  mark  the  way. 
Her  tribe  have  since  been  called  the  Co|>- 
pcr  People,  for  water  scum  and  beaver 
dung  are  both  figurative  names  for  this 
metal. 

Base-Uo-tinneh. — Ross.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Birch-rind 
Indians. — Franklin.  Journ.  Poliir  Sea,  l.  Til.  1SJ4. 
Birch-Rindmen.— Priclinrd,  Phys.Hist.,v.377.  IMT. 
Birch-rind  people. — Kicliardson.  op.  cit.  Copper 
Indians.  — Hearne.  Jouni.  N.  Ooenn.  119  ITyo. 
Copper-Mine. — SchCK>kTuit.  Trav..  isi.  is.'I.  Cou- 
teaux  Jaunes. — I'etitot,  Itict.  IV-ni'-Uiiulni-.  xx, 
1S76.  Cuivres. — Ibid.  Dene  Couteaui-Jaunei. — 
Petitot.  .\mour  du  lac  des  Esclaves.  -jsy.  l>yl. 
Gens  du  Cuivre. — Ibid..  IM.  Indiens  Cuivres. — 
Balbi,  -Vtlas  Ellinot,'.,  >.'l,  ItSiii.  Red  Knife.— Tan- 
ner, .\"arr..:'.90.  ls.io.  Red-knife  Indians.— >hn>k»?ti- 
zie,  Vi.y.,  IG,  1^0•J.  Red  Knives.  — Franklin.  Juiirii. 
Polar  5»fa.  l.  40.  1S24.  T'altsaa  Ottine  — Priclianl, 
Phys.  Hist.,  v,  661.  1M7.  Tansawhot-dinneh.— 
.«clio<>lcra:t.  Iiid.  Tribes,  irr.  rwi.  ij'.W.  Talsote'- 
e-na.— Mfirgrtii.  Consans;.  nn<l  .\ttin..'>9. 1>71 1  "reil- 
kniie  Indians').  Tantsanhoot-dinneh.  — Halbi.  .\t- 
lasEthnoK.,^21.182tj.  Tantsa-ut'dtinne.  — Richard- 
son. Arct.  E.\ped.,  ll,  4,  1S.31.  Tantsawhoots.— 
Keane  in  SUmiord.  Compend..  464.  I.s7>.  Tantsa- 
whot-dinneh. — Franklin.  Journ.  Polar>ea,C!.57.  IjJl 
(mistranslated  'birch-rind  Indians').  T'atsan 
ottine. — Petitot,  Diet.  Dene  Dindjie.  x.'?.  \>''i 
(trans,  'copper  people'].  T'attsan-ottine.— Peti- 
tot in  Bull.  Soe.  Geo^.  Paris,  chart,  1S7'>.  Tautsa- 
■wot-dinni. — Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.. 
69,  \>o6.  Thatsan-o'tinne. — Morice  in  .\nthropos. 
1,  265.  1906  (so  called  by  mo-^t  of  their  congeners). 
Tpaltsan  Ottine. — Petitot.  .\utour  du  lac  des  Es- 
(laves,  1.>S.  1891.  Tpa-'ltsan-Ottine.— Ibid.,  oti:?. 
Tpatsan-Ottine.  —  Ibid..  'JS.  Tran-tsa  ottine. — 
Franklin  qurited  bv  Petitot.  ibid.  Yellow  Knife. — 
Dall,  Alaska,  429,  1870.  Yellowknife  Indians.— 
Back,  Exped.  to  (Ireat  Fi>h  R..  130,  l>3i;.  Yellow 
Knife  people. — Ross,  M.-?..  B.\.  E.  Yellow-knives. — 
Can.  Ind.  AlT..  pt.  3,  84.  l'.^2.  Yellow  Knives.— 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin..  ii.  261,  1S63. 

Tatshiautin  ( '  people  of  the  head  of  the 
lake').  A  TakuUi  clan  or  division,  otli- 
cially  knownasthe  "Tatcheband,"  at  the 
head  of  Stuart  lake  and  on  Taclii  r.  and 
Thatlah,  Tremblay,  and  Connolly  lakes, 
P.rit.  Col.;  pop.  05' in  19i)9.  Settlement.-^: 
Kezche,  Sasthut,  Tachy,  Tsi.^li.  Tsisthain- 
li,  Yucuche,  and  probably  Saikez. 

Tatshiantins.— Domenech.  Deserts  oi  N.  Am.,  r. 
414,  IstX).  Tatshiautin.  — Hale.  Klhnol.aiid  Phiiol.. 
2tr2.  1S46.  Ta-tshi-ko-tin.— Tolmie  and  Iiau-m. 
Voeabs.  Brit.  <\,\..  123h.  1s--».  Ta-tshik-o-tin.— 
Dawson  in  «ieol.  .Surv.  Can.  l.»79,  3ub.  l-il.  Tiai- 
'tenne.— Mori'C,  Notes  on  W.  Di-ue?.  20,  J»9> 
I  'people  oi  the  end  of  the  lake'  i. 

TatsitTik  {Tut'x'ilii}',  '  place  of  fright'). 
A  Pima  village  about  Cruz's  store  in  >. 
Arizona. — Russell  in  2(;th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
2:i,  1908. 

Tatstinye.      A   band   or  villaire   of   the 
Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Greg. 
T'a-ts'un'-ye. — D<.»r>ev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lure,  HI. 
2-34.  1S.90. 

Tattema.     See  Tatfuty. 

Tattooing  [tatn  is  of  Tahitian  ori'/in;  its 
equivalent  in  some  of  the  languauf.-'  to 
North  America  is  derived   from   a   r-jof 
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moaninfr  'to  mark,'  'to  write' ).  The  cus- 
tom of  tattooing  prevailed  U*  a  greater  or 
less  extent  over  the  entire  country. 

When  an  Eskimo  girl  reached  matur- 
ity a  line  Avas  taltooeil  from  the  »'<lge  of 
the  lower  lip  to  tlie  jKjint  <>i  the  chin; 
latertwoor  more  line:- were  added  tomark 
her  as  a  married  woman.  With  we^^tern 
Eskimo  men  the  tattoo  mark  meant  per- 
sonal di^^tinction;  sometimes  successful 
whalers  had  the  tally  of  their  catches 
pricked  upon  the  cheek,  diest,  or  arms. 
Occa.^ionaiIy  the  wife  of  such  a  man  had 
an  extra  mark  put  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  Alon,i;;the  raciticcuast  both  men 
and  women  were  tattooeil  on  the  face  and 
iKxiy,  a  custom  that  recently  reached  it.s 
mostornatedevelopmentamontrtheHaida 


HAIOA   TATTOOING  (wALLERy) 

of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  Thedesienswere 
of  conventionalized  "totemic"  figures, 
and  Feem  to  have  indicate<l  i)ersonal  or 
tribal  distinction  rather  than  any  relitrious 
cult.  On  the  mi<ldle  .Atlantic  coast  geo- 
metric designs  were  t;tttooed  on  the  person 
so  a.s  to  have  a  decorative  effect.  The 
same  type  of  design  was  incised  on  the 
pottery  of  that  region  (Holmes  in  20th 
Rep.  li.  A.  E.,  151 ).  Tattooing  was  exten- 
.sively  jiractised  amonir  the  trilx-s  of  the 
interior.  The  WichiUi,  becau.s<r  of  their 
{irofuse  useof  this  decoration,  were  known 
to  the  French  a«  "I'ani  I'ique."  Cal>eza 
de  Vaca,  alx)ut  lo.'^.O,  mentions  the  useof 
colors,  red  and  blue,  in  tattooing  by  the 
tril>es  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mexi<:o,  a  custom 
similar  to  that  wiiich  still  obtains  among 


the  Haida  of  the  x.  Pacific  coast.  V;i».  ^ 
have Iven found  in  themound.«of  the  mi.! 
die  Missis«i]>pi  valley  showiniT  the  hmiM!: 
face  with  tattoo  marks,  some  of  thed,.>i_';,- 
••ombining  geometric  and  totemic  li^'urt- 
As  tattoointr  gave  a  permanent  line,  i; 
served  a  different  jiurpose  from  decorati.  'u 
by  paint.  Among  men  it  marked  per>onai 
achievement,  some  sjRH'ial  otfii-e,  syuilx-ji- 
ized  a  vision  from  the  supernatural  jxiuoi-^. 
or  served  somepractical  purpose,  asaiiunu 
the  Hupa,  whe?e  the  men  have  "lij  liiK< 
tattooed  across  the  insiile  of  the  left  arm 
about  half  wayl>etween  the  wrist  and  iln' 
elbow,"  for  the  purj)ose  of  me:isuriii_' 
stringsof  "shell  money"  (PowersinCoiit. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  ?(>,  1877).  Amon>_'  the 
Osage  a  peculiar  design  was  tattooed  on 
the  here<iitary  keei>ersof  the  tribal  pi[ie-; 
when  onesomarked  was  sncces-iul  in  w:ir 
and  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemv.  u 
skull  was  added  to  the  desi<.'n.  which  cov- 
ered muchof  hisbreastand  back.  Au}- in_' 
women  tlie  tattooing  was  more  S(jcial  in  ir» 
significance.  The  connection  between 
j)Ottery  and  basket  desi'jns  and  thu^e  tat- 
tooed on  the  face  or  body  of  a  wt^man  lia- 
been  noted.  Amouir  the  Kiowa  the  tril'al 
mark  was  a  cinle  on  the  forehead  f)i  tin- 
woman.  With  the  Omaha  and  some  of 
their  cognates  a  small  round  sjx)t  on  the 
forehead  of  a  girl,  and  a  four-pointed  star 
on  the  back  and  breast,  were  marks  ..i 
honor  to  signify  the  achievements  of  her 
father  or  near  of  kin.  In  othertribes  cer- 
tain lines  on  the  face  indicated  the  mar- 
riageaVjle  or  married  woman. 

The  Chippewa  sometimes  resorted  to 
tattooing  as  a  means  of  curing  pain,  as 
the  toothache.  The  process  of  tatt>»iii!'_' 
wa.s  always  attended  with  niore  or  Ks- 
ceremony;  chants  or  songs  frequently 
accompanied  the  actual  work,  and  many 
superstitif>ns  were  attached  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  one  operated  ujx^n  bore  th-- 
pain  or  made  recovery.  Most  tribes  had 
one  or  more  persons  expert  in  tiieart  \\  ho 
received  large  fees  for  their  .ser\ices. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  cognate  tri'ot^- 
the  instrument  latterly  use<l  was  a  buu'  h 
of  steel  needles  fastened  tightly  in  leather. 
making  a  kind  of  stiff  l>ru>h.  The  ink  wa- 
made  from  charred  box-elder  wood.  1  b'- 
device  wa.s  first  outlined  with  the  ink  and 
the  flesh  within  the  outline  carei'uiiy 
pricked.  The  j)ricking  was  done  twi'c 
during  the  operation  to  insure  a  soli'! 
figure.  Formerly  sharp  flint  points  wen- 
used  forneedles.  .\c(-ordinu'  to  Hrdii<'ka. 
in  the  S.W.  cactus  spines  served  as  lu-edK--. 
and  charcoal  formed  the  ink.  The  dyc- 
injecte<l  to  give  color  to  the  design  varii-d 
in  different  fiarts  of  the  countrv. 

Consult  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i. 
l.S77;l)orseyin:-!dRep.H.  A.  E..lKH4:<io.i- 
dard  inUniv.Cal.  rnij...\m.  .\r<  ha  o!.  .;i.d 
Ethnol.,i,no.  I,rj0;i;  irolme-in -Dil,  liei-. 
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l\.  A.  K.,  1W3;  Mallery  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A. 
K..  l.S9;>;  Matthews,  Etiinog.  and  Philol. 
Hidat-a,  1S77;  Nebon  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
K.,  1S<>H;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mas.  1SS8, 
IS'.K);  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
l,s77;  Saj>irin  Am.  .Vnthr.,i.\,  no.  2,  1907; 
Sinclair  in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  3,  1909; 
<\\;in  in  Sinithson.  Cont.,  xxi,  1874.  See 
;iIm)  Adornment,  Art.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Tattowhehallys  (probably  intende<i  for 
/■'/</(i  hallui,  'upper  towii').  A  town, 
jtrobably  of  the  Seminole,  mentioned  by 
.^^.^^e  (Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  3(54,  IS22)  as 
••f^rattereti  among  the  other  towns,"  i.e. 
Lower  Creek  and  Seminole,  probablv  in 
.V.  w.  Florida  or  s.  Georgia,  on  Chatta- 
hoochee r. 

Tatumasket.  A  Nipmuc  village  in  1675 
in  the  s.  part  of  AVorcester  co., "Mass.,  w. 
of  .Mendon.— N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  8. 
note,  1827. 

Tatnppequauog.  A  village  occupied  in 
l'l.';.s  by  a  part  of  the  conciuered  Pe(|uot, 
situated  on  Thames  r.,  below  .Mohegan, 
New  London  co..  Conn.— Williams  ( lb38) 
HI  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  6.,  vi,  251, 

Tausitu.  Given  as  a  Clierokee  town  in 
ad(x:iiment  of  1799  (Rovce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  144,  1887).  Possibly  identic-al 
with  Tlanusiyi  or  Tasetsi. 

Tanskus.  A  village  in  1 60S  on  the  E.  bank 
of  I'atusentr.,  in  Calvert  CO..  Md.— Smith 
(1G29),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tautaug.     See  Taulog. 

Tautin  (Llatt'lenne,  'sturgeon  people'). 
A  .sept  of  the  Takulli  living  on  Fraser  r. 
at>outoM  FtAlexander,  Brit.  Col.,  once  an 
iiniKjrtaiit  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Co., 
now  ahan<loned.  Thev  were  oriirinally 
>«Jiiie  hundreds  in  numl^er,  but  died  off 
Iroiiitlieeffects  of  alcohol  and  loose  morai.s 
until  not  15  were  left  in  1902  (Morice  Notes 
•:"  W.  IK-nC.,  24,  1902).  Their  village, 
'  '^'"=1-  "as  contiguous  to  the  fort. 

Alexindria  Indians.-Brit.  Cul.  man,  lST-.>- 
rH*  !'■"■'">"''*'■  '"  <^"al-  Farmer.  Julv  19.  m>. 
.l,7,,i  .    u'"''",''^^''  Letter-.,  lo7,  1M3  (in  New  Cale- 

n.  .T  Atifl.T-^jn,  in  Hist.  Ma-.,  l^t  s.,  vn.  77.  l^^j 
trii  '"J"""  people.' IIS  beiii^  ilie  lowest  Carrier 
',.  n  l.i;'^^''■  •■■>•  Itoaten.-siuet.  Orc-oii  Mis- 
''■n-.  l.vj.  IM,.  Itaoten.-smot.  Mission..:  de 
i  .isNIlV  Vw-.-^'^^*-  I-tavten.-.<in.-t.  Orotrc.n  Mis- 
K  ,V.  •  '^J'-,  "Ita-utenne—Morice.  letter.  B.  A. 
I'-'ilt  ,.■-  If'i^-J'on-'tenne.— .Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
•Unn;  \t  ^•-  1^^3  '  •  j.e.,r.l..-  01  Fra.^er  r.').  ^thau- 
1-ri  !-.";■ '""*'*^  '"  Trans.  Chi..  Inst.,  iv.  lii, 
lli.t  <.V"'^'-""o  P'-"P't-').  Talcotin.— (ireenhow. 
■  livor  t'f  "V.^-  "''^-  Talkoaten.-Maclie,  Van- 
ft  r-'A-iK-^^-  ^^i^;  Talkotin.-<-ox.  Coln.nbia 
•■..'int.'.  ,'!,i  .-.  ■  Taltotin.  — Keane  in  Stiinfonl. 
<  ..  ■•  V:  i'^'J'"'*'-  Tantin.-M.-Donal.l.  Brit, 
fli-t'  m'L  1  Taotin.— ^,,bl,s.  alter  .\n<k-r^on.  in 
K'|,V„,I  c^",  JJ":;  ^"'  '"•  1*^'--  Tautin. -Hale, 
K-:.    !    vv""^'    .Philol..   2irj,    iM-i.      Taw-wa-tin.- 

Tautog.     The  blackli.sh  (  Ta»to>,a  ameri- 

^"'«    of  the  New  Kniriand  seacoast;  writ- 

•a  ai.so  /„„^„/v.     Ro-er  Williams  ( 1(^43), 

'»  l.i.s  .Narrapanset  vocabularv,  has  "t,n>. 

""7,f^lieepfchfads."    It  isfromthisplural 


form  of  the  word  in  the  Algonquian  dialect 
of  Rhode  Island  that  tautog  has  been  de- 
rived. The  Indian  singular  form  is  intif, 
or  tautau.  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet..  332! 
1903)  appears  not  to  contirmtlie  statement 
of  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith  that  "tautog  is  a  Mohe- 
gan word  meaning  'black.'"  W.  R 
Gerard  (inf'n,  1909)  .says:  "From  the 
fact  that  Rosier,  in  an  Abiiaki  vucabidary 
collected  in  Elaine  in  1005,  gives  lattaucke 
(titlau/c)  as  the  name  for  the  Conner,  a 
closely  related  lish,  it  would  seem  that 
tautaug  is  not  a  })lural  form,  and  that  the 
name  was  not  contiued  to  the  Xarra^an- 
set."  (A.  F.c") 

Tauxenent.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  with  principal  village  of  the 
same  name,  estimated  by  Smith  (KiOS) 
at  40  warriors,  or  perhaps  150  souls; 
situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Potomac,' 
in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  about  the  present 
Mount  Vfrnon. 

Tauienent.— Snuih  (It'.OO),  Va.,  I,  118,  repr.  18IM 
Tauxinentes.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West.  129 
1S16.  Taxenent.— .Strachey  ^oa.  1612),  Va.,  a>.  iSr.'. 
Tavaguemue.  A  Calusa  villa<ire  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  lo70. — Fon- 
taneda.  Memoir  ica.  1575),  Smith  trans 
19,  1854. 

Tave  (7(i'-?y).  A  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
taking  its  name  from  an  herb(.S'arco6'//'  .s 
v>-rmiculalus).—yoXh,  Hopi  Proper  Names 
109,  1905. 

Tavibo  ('white  man').  A  Paiutechiel, 
born  near  Walker  lake,  EsmeraMa  i-o.. 
Xev. ;  died  there  about  1870.  He  wa.s 
farned  as  a  medicine-man,  and  when  the 
whites  crowded  the  Indians  (lut  of  the 
mountain  valleys  he  was  interrogate«l  as 
to  the  hope  of  salvation.  Plaviiiir  gune 
up  into  the  mountains  to  rtceive  a  reve- 
lation, he  prophesied  that  tiieearth  would 
.swallow  the  white  people  and  liie  Indians 
enjoy  their  possessions.  The  people  were 
incredulous  about  an  earth<4uake  that 
could  discriminate  between  whiles  aiid 
Indians.  Asecond  vi.-iun  revealed  tohim. 
therefore,  that  ail  would  l.)eenguiiVd,  Init 
the  Indians  would  rise  airain  an<l  eiijov 
forever  an  abundance  of  game,  :i.-h,  and 
pitlon  nuts.  Shoshoni  and  Bann.M  k,  as 
\yell  as  Paiute,  welcomed  the  f>lea-ant 
tidinirs,  and  devotees  tioeked  to  him  iiom 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  ()regiin.  ^^'llen  tlnir 
faith  began  to  wane  he  received  a  thinl 
revelation,  according  to  which  fniIy  U-- 
lievers  in  his  projihecy  would  l>e  re.riir- 
rected,  while  skeptics  would  remain 
buried  in  the  earth  with  the  white-. — 
Caj)t.  J.  M.  Lee  quoteil  bv  31o<^nev  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  7(t0,  ]^!.tO. 

Tawa.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  IIo[)i. 
Ta-jua.— Bourke.  .Snake  l»ance.  117.  I^s4.  Tawa- 
namu.— \'otli.  'i  raditixiis  of  the  ll"i'i.  W.  l',«j'.. 
Tawa  -winwii.  — I'cukc  <  in  I'jtii  Kei>.  H.  .V.  K.. 
•"^M,  r.^.Kj.  Tawa  wviii-wu.  —  Towk'-s  ii;  Aim. 
Anthr.,  vii,  4o:i.  i.vji.  Tda'-wa.— .-t.i.hi^ii  in  i-Ui 
Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  ay.  IVJI. 

Tawakoni    {Ta-u.n'-hj-nl     'river    bend 
among re<l  Ban<l  hillsi^'.'j.' — Gat.^chetj.    A 
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Caddoan  tribe  of  the  Wichita  proup,  best 
known  on  the  middle  Brazos  and  Trinity 
rs.,  Texas,  in  the  IStii  and  I9th  centuries. 
The  name  "Three  Canes,"  souietiines 
ai>plied  to  them,  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  form  "Troiscanne,"  written  evi- 
dently not  as  a  translation  of  the  native 
name,  as  has  been  claimed,  but  to  repre- 
sent its  vocal  equivalent.  Me/.i«>res,  for 
example,  writing  in  French,  used  "Trois- 
canne"  obviously  as  a  vocal  equivalent  of 
Tuacana,  a  usual  form  of  his  when  writ- 
ing in  Spanish  (Letter  of  July  '22,  1774, 
in  ArchivoGen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xcix,  Fs- 
I>ediente,  1).  In  1719  La  flarpe  visited, 
on  the  Canadian  r.,  Okla,  a  settleuit-nt 
of  9  tribes  which  he  collectively  called 
"Touacara,"  from  the  name  of  a  leading 
tribe ( Margry,  Dec. ,  vi,  278,  2S2, 2Sd,  188*3 ) . 
That  the  Tawakoiii,  later  known  on  the 
Brazos,  were  the  same  people  is  not  per- 
fectlyclear,  but  itseeiiisprobal)ietliat  they 
were.  A  fact  that  helps  to  e.-^tabiish  their 
identity  is  that  among  the  U  tribes  visited 
by  La  Ilarpe  were  the  Toayas,  Ou^itas, 
and  Ascanis,  who  appear  to  be  the  later 
•known  Tawehash,  Wichita,  and  Y.*cani 
(Waco),  close  relatives  of  the  Tawakoni 
and  living  near  them  in  Texas  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  These  tribes 
all  seem  to  have  moved  southward  into 
Texas  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, being  pushed  by  the  hostile  Osaee 
from  the  x.  e.  and  the  Comanche  from  the 
N.  w.  (see  I^  Harpe,  oi>.  cit.,  29;^).  The 
exact  nature  and  time  of  the  Tawakoni 
migration,  however,  are  not  clear.  By 
1772  they  were  settled  in  two  groups  on 
the  Brazos  and  Trinity,  about  Waco  and 
alx>ve  Palestine,  but  there  are  indications 
that  this  settlement  was  recent  and  sub- 
sequent to  considerable  wandering.  For 
example,  in  1752  De  Soto  Vermudez  (In- 
vestigation, 1752,  ^IS. )  was  informed  at 
the  Xasoni  village,  on  the  upper  Ange- 
lina, that  the  "Tebancanas"  were  a 
large  nation,  recently  increased  by  the 
Pelones,  and  living  20  leagues  to  the 
northward,  with  the  Tonkawa  and  Yo- 
juane  beyond  them.  If  the  direction  was 
correctly  given,  they  nmst  have  Ix-en 
somewhere  near  the  upper  Sabine.  In 
1760  and  1761  Fray  Calaliorra,  missionary 
at  Nacogdoches,  visited  the  Tawakoni: 
they  were  then  livint.'  in  two  neiirhlKjring 
villajres,  neara  stream  and  live  days  from 
the  Tawehash,  who  were  then  on  Red  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wichita.  These 
villages  seem  to  have  been  the  .same  as 
those  mentioned  below  a.s  found  by  Mo- 
zieres  on  the  Trinity  in  1772,  though  they 
may  have  be(;n  on  the  Brazos,  for  the 
information  licre  is  not  explicit  (Lopez 
to  Parilla,  17t)0,  in  Jlxpediente  sobre 
Mision  San  Saba,  .\nhivo  (ien.;  Testi- 
monio  de  Diligericias,  l'<exar  .Archives, 
Province  of  Texas,   1754-76,  MSS.).     In 


1768  Soh's  reported  the  Tawakoni  and 
Yscani  as  ranging  between  the  Navasota 
and  the  Trinity  (^Diario  in  Mem.  de  Nue- 
va  Fspaiia.  xxvir,  279);  they  Kad 'evi- 
dently settled  in  the  general  locality  that 
was  to  be  their  permanent  home.  In 
1770  allusion  is  made  to  a  miorration,  as  a 
result  of  peace  established  with  the  Span- 
iards, from  the  neighborhood  of  San  An- 
tonio and  San  Saba,  where  they  had  been 
located  lor  the  purpose  of  molesting  the 
Spanish  settlements,  to  theneiL'hborhood 
of  the  Nabedache,  who  were  living  on 
San  Pedro  cr..  in  x.  e.  Houston  co.  (Mo- 
zieres,  Kelacion,  1770,  MS.).  This  resi- 
dence near  San  Antonio  was  probably  a 
temporary  one  of  only  a  portion  ot  the 
tribe,  for  the  indications  are  that  the 
country  between  Waco  and  Palestine  was 
already  their  chief  range.  In  1772  Me- 
zieres  speaks  of  the  village  on  the  Brazos 
as  thouirh  it  had  been  founded  recently 
by  a  "malevolent  chief"  hostile  to  ttie 
Spaniards  (Informe,  July  4,  1772,  MS.). 
Finally,  for  the  migration,  it  appears  that 
by  1779  the  village  on  the  Trinity  had 
also  moved  to  the  Brazos,  which  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  was  the  principal 
home  of  the  Tawakoni,  who  now  again 
became  a  settled  people. 

With  ^lezieres'  reiK)rt  in  1772  the  Ta- 
wakoni come  into  clear  light.  In  that 
year  he  visited  the  tribe  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  a  treaty  recently  made  with 
them  by  the  governors  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  One  of  their  villages  was 
then  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Trinity, 
about  60  m.  x.  w.  of  the  Nabedache  vil- 
lage, on  a  point  of  land  so  situated  that 
in  high  water  it  formed  a  peninsula  with 
only  one  narrow  entry  on  the  w.  side. 
This  location  corresponds  in  general  with 
that  of  the  branch  of  tlie  Trinity  now 
called  Tehaucana  cr.  This  villaire  con- 
sisted of  36  houses  occupied  by  120  war- 
riors, "  with  women  in  proportion  and 
an  infinite  number  of  children."  Tlve 
other  village,  of  30  families,  was  30 
leatiues  away  on  Brazos  r.,  not  far  from 
Waco.  Mezieres  tried  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants of  this  village  to  move  eastward 
to  the  Trinity,  farther  away  from  the  set- 
tlements. This  they  promised  to  do  alter 
harvest,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept. 
Mezieres  reconimen<lefl  the  establish- 
ment of  a  presiilio  on  the  Tawakoni  site 
when  the  Indians  should  }>e  removeil 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772,  MS.). 

In  1778  and  1779  Mezieres  made  two 
more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni.  One  vil- 
lage, containing  150  warriors,  was  then 
on  tlie  w.  side  of  the  Brazos,  in  a  fertile 
plain  protected  ir<nn  overllou  by  a  hiirh 
bank  or  bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowt-il 
an  abundant  spring.'.  lOi^rht  lea<.'ues  above 
wa.s  another  viilatre  of  the  same  triiie, 
larger  than   the  first,   in  a  country  re- 
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markable  for  its  numerous  eprincs  and 
creeks.  It  eeeins  that  tliis  was  the  vil- 
lajre  that  in  1772  had  been  on  the  Trinity, 
siiu-e  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  do  not 
hoar  of  the  Trinity  village'  (MeziCres, 
Carta,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espana,  xxviii, 
274-5).  The  lower  village  Mezicres 
called  Quiscat  (q.  v.),  or  El  Quiscat,  ap- 
parently from  its  head  chief,  a  name 
which  it  kept  at  least  as  late  as  1795. 
Morfi  (Hist.  Tex.,  ca.  1782,  MS.)  errone- 
ous I  v  (?)  says:  that  (Quiscat  was  a  village  of 
Kichai  and  Yscani.  The  upper  village 
was  called  Flechazo,  and  the  inhabitants 
Flechazos,  which  often  appears  as  a  tribal 
name  (Cabello,  Infornie,  1784,  MS;  Leal, 
Noticia,  July  10,  1794.  See  also  Fle- 
chazos) . 

The  Tawakoni  and  the  Waco  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  Wichita  language  and  some- 
times have  l>een  considered  tlie  same 
txKjple.  Mezieres  reniarked  that  they 
lived  apart  only  for  convenience  in 
liunting  (Infornie,  July  14,  1772,  MS.; 
Courbiere,  Relacion  Clara,  1791,  Bi'xar 
Archives,  MS.).  This  language,  though 
kindred,  is  verv  distinct  from  that  of 
their  relatives,  the  Hasinai  and  the  Ka- 
dohadacho,  as  was  noted  in  the  state- 
ment by  an  ofhcial  at  Kacogdoches  in 
17Go  that  two  Hasinai  chiefs  "'served 
as  interpreters  in  their  language,  which 
I  know,  of  what  it  was  desired  to  ask  the 
chief  of  the  Taguais  [Tawehash]  nation, 
called  Eiasiquiche"  (Testimonio  de  los 
Diligencia.*,  Bexar  Archives,  Prov.  of 
Texas,  17.54-76).  In  connection  with  the 
ethnological  relations  of  the  Tawakoni, 
the  Waco  require  mention.  They  were 
apparently  simply  one  of  the  Tawakuni 
villages,  perhaps  the  (Quiscat  of  Mezieres' 
day.  The  name  Waco  has  not  been 
noted  in  early  Spanish  documents,  nor 
<l<x-s  it  occur  at  all,  it  seems,  until  the 
10th  century,  when  it  is  first  applied  by 
-Vtnericans  "to  Indians  of  the  village  on 
the  site  of  modern  Waco,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  called  Tawakoni 
living  only  2  m.  below  (Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, ca.  1822,  Austin  paj'ers,  Class  D.; 
Thos.  M.  Duke  to  Austin,  June,  1824, 
"bid..  Class  P). 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Tawa- 
koni were  the  Comanche,  Osa^'e,  and 
-Vl'ache,  but  toward  the  en<l  (jf  the  ISth 
<'«iitury  and  thereafter  the  Cornanche 
jvcre  frequentlv  counted  as  allies.  The 
hostility  of  the  Tawakoni  toward  the 
Apache  was  implacable,  and  Apailm  cap- 
tives were  frequently  sold  by  them  to  the 
•Tench  of  Ixjuisiana  (Ma'caitij,  h.-tter, 
•^I't.  2.3,  \7(y.i).  With  the  Hasinai  and 
ta<ldo,aswell  as  tlieTonkauaand  Hidai, 
tlie  Tawakoni  were  usually  at  peace, 
ilieir  villajjes  were  market  places  for  the 
I'Tikitwu  and  a  refuge  for  manv  apostate 
•aranauie  (.Aranama)  from  Bahia  del 
^"-'■I'lntu  Santo, 


As  in  former  times,  the  Tawakoni  re- 
semble in  niethods  of  agriculture  and 
house-building  the  other  trilvs  of  the 
Wichita  confederacy  (q.  v. ).  The  Span- 
ish town  of  Bucareli  on  the  Trinity  de- 
pended on  them  in  part  forfoo«l.  Austin 
(op.  cit. )  reported  at  the  Waco  village 
about  200  acres  of  corn  fcnce\l  in  with 
brush  fences.  According  to  ^lezieres 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772)  the  Tawakoni 
ate  their  captives  after  the  crudest  tor- 
ture and  left  their  own  dead  unburied  in 
the  open  prairie. 

Until  about  1770  the  Tawakoni,  though 
friendly  toward  the  French,  were  hostile 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  1753,  and  several 
times  thereafter,  they  were  ref)orte<l  to 
be  plotting  with  the  Hasinai  to  kill  all 
the  Spaniards  of  E.  Texas  ( De  Soto  Ver- 
nmdez,  Investigation;  Mezieres  to  Fr. 
Abatl,  1758,  M.S.).  The  founding  of  San 
Saba  mission  for  the  Apache  increased 
this  hostility  of  the  Tawakoni,  and  in 
1758  they  took  part  with  the  Comanche, 
Tawehash,  and  others  in  the  destnictiou 
of  the  mission.  In  17tK)  Father  Cala- 
horra,  of  Nacogdoches,  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Tawakoni  and  Waco, 
but  they  soon  broke  it.  During  the  next 
two  years  Calahorra  made  them  other 
visits  and  got  them  to  promise  to  enter 
a  nnssion.  Subsetjuently  the  mission 
project  was  often  discussed,  but  never 
materialized  (Testimonio  de  Diligencias, 
Bexar  Archives,  Prov.  of  Texas,  17.59-76). 

The  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  Spain 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Tawakoni 
and  other  tribes.  In  1770  Meziere-,  an 
expert  Indian  agent,  and  now  a  .Spanish 
otiicer,  met  the  Tawakoni  and  other 
tribes  at  the  Kadohadacho  village  and 
effected  a  treaty  of  peace  in  tiie  name  of 
the  gfiveniors  of  Louisiaiia  and  Texas 
(Mezieres,  Kelacion,  Oct.  21,  1770).  In 
1772  he  made  a  tour  among  tiiese  new 
allies  and  conducted  the  chiefs  to  Bexar, 
where,  by  the  Feather  dance,  they  rati- 
fied the  treaty  before  Gov.  Ripperdii. 
This  friendship  was  cemented  l>y  a  more 
lilx'ral  trading  policy  introduced  l)v  iiov. 
Oreillv  of  Louisiana"  (Mezieres,  Infoiine, 
July  4,  1772).  The  Tawakoni  were  now- 
relied  upon  to  force  the  Aranatna  ( Jara- 
name)  back  to  their  mission  and  to  re- 
strain the  nuire  liarbarous  Tonkawa  and 
induce  them  to  settle  in  a  fixed  village, 
whicli  was  temporarily  accomjilished 
(Mem.  de  Nueva  EspaHa,  xxviir,  274'. 
Friendly  relations  remained  relatively 
{K,'rriian"ent  to  the  en<l  of  the  Spanish 
re;:ime.  In  177Hand  1770  Mczir-res  made 
two  more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni  villau'cs. 
In  17'J6  the  Tawakoni  sent  r<-pre>enta- 
tivestothe  City  of  .Mexico  to  ask  for  a 
mission,  and  tiie  matter  was  seriously 
dis<-Ur-se<l  but  dfci'led  iieu'atively  (Anhi- 
vo(jf^U-^  Vr<>v,  Intern.,  xx,  MS.  j.     Alxjut 
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1820  they  for  some  reason  became  ho.*tile. 
but  on  Apr.  23,  1821,  Gov.  Martinez, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  aran  cadn, 
or  Kadohadacho  chief,  effected  a  new 
treaty  with  tl»e  Tawakoni  chiei's  Daquia- 
rique'  and  Tacarchiie  (Archivo  Gen., 
Prov.  Intern.,  ecu). 

By  1824  the  upper  Tawakoni  viUage 
eeems  to  liave  Wen  moved  back  toward 
the  Trinity,  for  in  that  year  Thomas  M. 
Duke,  who  described  the  Waco  and  the 
small  Tawakoni  village  l)elow  them, 
etated  that  the  principal  Tawakoni  vil- 
lage was  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinitv 
(Austin  Papers,  Class  P ).  To  the  Anglo- 
Americans  the  tribe  frequently  proved 
troublesome  and  were  sometimes  severely 
punished.  They  were  included  in  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Republic  of  Texas 
in  1843  and  also  in  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  tlie  Wichita  in 
1837  and  1856,  wiiich  established  their 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 
In  1855  they  were  jilaced  on  a  rt'st-rva- 
tion  near  Ft  Belknap,  on  the  Brazos,  and 
for  3  years  they  made  progress  toward 
civilization;  but  in  1859  they  were  forced 
by  the  hostility  of  the  whites  to  move 
across  Red  r.  (Bancroft,  No.  ^Mex.  States, 
II,  406-410,  1SS9).  Smce  then  they  have 
been  officially  incorporated  with  the 
Wichita  (q.  v.). 

If  the  view  that  the  AVaco  were  only  a 
part  of  the  Tawakoni  under  a  new  name 
IS  correct,  the  Tawakoni  suffered  rather 
less  diminution  than  other  tribes  during 
the  half  century  after  1778.  If  the  view 
is  wrong,  they  decreased  about  half  their 
numl^er  during  that  period.     ( n.  e.  b.  I 

Fa-wac-car-ro. — liid.  Alt.  Rep.,  263.  18-M.  lowaul- 
keno. — Otis,  Check  Li^t.  l;;.5,  ISTp.  Juacanas. — 
Mezi^res  ( ITTS),  Lctit-rin  Mem.  deKucva  K~piina. 
X.XVIll,23-=>,  M.S.  Juacano.  — Bull.  Soc.  li>-ou'.  Mix.. 
1,504,  l.S")9(  probably  itluntical).  Li-woch-o-nies. — 
Butler  and  Lewis  i'a  II.  R.  Doc.  To,  •J'.nh  Cung..  2d 
RCss..  7,  1.^47.  Macanas. — MeziOrcs  ( 17T>>)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  No.  .Mi-.v.  Statt-;,  l.  Ml.  l.S-iG  (m;-- 
print).  Tackaakanie.  -Maillard,  Hist.  Te.xns.  2.>'<, 
1842.  Taguacana. — (roi.x,  Relaci'm  Particular 
(1778),  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Taguacanes.— .Sulis 
(176S).  Diary,  in  Mem.  de  Nncva  Esjiiifia.  .x.xvii, 
279,  MS.  Tahuacana.— Mor>e.  Kcp.  to  tree.  War. 
373,  IS^-J.  Tahuacane.— Te.x.  .State  .\rchives.  1793. 
Tahuacano. — Treaty  of  1.H21  uith  Gov.  of  Tc.xa.s, 
MS.,  Archivo  Gen. '  Tahuacany.— Bnllaert  in  Jour. 
Kthnol. Hoc. lyOiKl. . 11,27.1.  is-'K.).  Tahuaconi.— Ibid.. 
2fi-'>.  Ta-hu'-ka-ni". — Dr>rsey,  K wa[.a  .\I.S.  Vfx'ab. 
B.  A.  K.,  lyjl  ((.iiiai)a  naim-i.  Tahwaccaro.  — Ind. 
AIT.  Rep.,0')3. 1.S^17.  Tan-wa--carroes.  — Ii.id.,1 -".7, 
2^►^,l^y>S  Tahwaccona.  —  Itiid..  3'i7. !>.'►(.  Tah-wae- 
carras.— .SchiMjlirnll.  liul.  Tnbc<,  J,.'>I>S.  Uiv)l.  Tah- 
wah-ca-roo.  — Ind.  .Mf.  Rep.,  ^'.M.  Imi..  Tah-wah- 
carro. — Sen.  Kx.  Conf.  Doc.  13.  tMi  Coiiir,  2d  .>-e-s  , 
1.  18^16.  Tahwaklero.— Ind.  AtT.  Itep.  iN'yi.  14.1>wj7. 
Takawaro.— .Sclioolcratt.  Ind.'lribes,  vi.  WJ,  lNi7. 
Tancaro.— I^a  Ilarpc-  (171'.'j  111  I-nnch.  Hi-t.  Coll 
La.,  Ill,  72.  I>.t1.  Taouacacana.  — Robin,  Vriy..  111, 
5,  1K07.  Taoucanes. — .NIe/i>T<s  (IT'.i.'i.  Inlorme. 
MS.  in  ArchivoGeii.  Tavakavas. — liruvere  (17J.'i 
in  Man;ry,  D.-c,  vi,  i'/J.  is^i;.  Tawacairoc— Ind 
Aff.  Rep.,  372,  l«r,»;.  Tawacamis.— Sen.  .NIi-c.  Doc. 
53,  4">tli  Colli,'.,  :<d  .»ic>s.,  73,  ]s79.  Tawacani.— 
I-athain  in  Trans.  I'liilol.  Soe.  Loud  .  101.  1>3>;. 
Tawacanie.  — Did.  All.  Rc[>.  l.M't.  30,  IV/j.  Ta-wa- 
ca-ro.— Ibiil.,  W.'J,  310.  l^M).  Tawacarro.— Sclio^jl- 
craft,  Did. Tribe-;  VI, i.H',i,lK',7.  Tawaccaraa.— Did. 
Air.  Rep.,  :','.<7,  lMi7.  Tawaccomo  — lbi>l..  :>:0.  ]<A. 
Tawaccoroe.— ibia.,18.'>(i  l>il,  ib'il.    Tawackanie.— 


Maillard,  Hi.st.  Texas,  252,  1S42.  Tawaconie.— 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1S49,  32.  lS,=io.  Tawikal.— Gatsihet. 
Tonkawe  MS..  B.  A.  E..  ISSl  ^Tonkawa  nnniei. 
Tawakanas.— Doo.  of  1771-2  qnotod  by  Bolton  in 
Te.x.  Uist.  SiX'.  Qnar..  IX,  91,  l'.Ki.'>.  Tawakanay.— 
Ind.  .\rr.  Kcp.,  219.  Is77.  Tawakany.— .\.u~tin 
(i-((.  18221.  >L-^.  in  .Vustin  I'apors.  C!as<  D.  Ta-wa- 
ka-ro. — Did.  .\tT.  Rep..  .^27,  l.Si7.  Tawakaros. — L;i 
Harpe  (1719)  <inoted  by  Gat>chet.  Karankawa 
Inds.,27,ls;91.  Tawakenoe.— Sibley.  Hist. Sketches. 
71,  IHX).  Tawakonea. — r>avis.  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mex..  82,  lst'9.  Tawakoni. — BiiMhniann  (l.sovi 
qnoteit  by  tiatscliet.  Karankawa  Duis.,  :Vi,  ISyi. 
Tawareka',— .^IcC^>y,  .^nu.  Rei:..  no.  4,  27.  is:>. 
Tehuacanas.— Macartij.  Letter  to  (iov.  Aneel  <le 
Navarreie.  17(m,  .^IS.  in  Naeoirdoches  .-Vrchive^. 
Three  Canes.— I'eiiicaut  (1714)  trans,  in  French. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  l,  121.  IS'.y.  Three  Cones.— 
."^^ohermerhorn  in  Mass.  Hist. Coll.. 2d  s..  11.  2.i.  1*14 
(misprint).  Tiroacarees. — .\rbuckle  (1845)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  14.  32d  ion;,'.,  2d  sess..  13 \.  lNi3.  To-noc- 
o-nie».— Bntlerand  Lewis  (ISl'd  in  H.  R.  Doc.  7i;. 
29th  Cong..  2d  sess..7, 1817.  Touacara.— La  Hari>e 
(1719)  in  Miirgry,  IVc,  vi,  2.-^9.  Issr,.  Touacaro.— 
Beanrain.  note  in  ibid.  Towacaniea.- Bounell, 
Texas,  139.  1^10.  Towacanno.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
See.  W.ir.  373,  IsJ"-'.  Towacano. — Trimble,  ibid.. 
2-59.  Towacarro. — Latham  in  Trans.  Rhilol.  Soe. 
Ixind..  103.  Is5<'i.  Towaccanie.  —  Falconer  in  .bmr. 
Rov.  Geog.  !?0C..  XIII.  ~M,  1M3.  Towaccaras. — 
.\lvord  in'  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  IS.  40lh  Con?  ,  3<J  ses^., 
7,  1869.  Towackanies. — Marey,  Prairie  Trav.. 
197,  18i9.  To-wac-ko-nies. — Parker,  Texas.  213. 
18.J6.  To-wac-o-nies. — Schoolcrait,  Ind.  Trilx-;. 
v,  6?2.  Is^i.  Towacoro.— Ibid..  III.  403.  18-'!3. 
Towa'kani. — Gatsehet,  Cadilo  and  Yata>si  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  82  (•  river  bend  in  a  .sjindy  place': 
Wichita  name).  Towakarehu. — Dor<ey.  Wichita 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1>S2  (=•  three  canc<').'  Towakar- 
ro8.— Sen.  Ex.  ConL  Doc.  13.  2".)th  Cong..  1st  se-ss.. 
5,1846.  Towakenos.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.Soc. 
Load.,  102. 18-30.  Toweca. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  .\m. 
Antiq.  See,  11,  117,  ls3r>.  Towiachs.— Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  102. 1>^VJ.  Towoccaroes. — 
Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1^,  40th  Cong..  3d  se-^s..  6. 
Is69.  Towocconie.— Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  II.  art. 
2,  51.  lS.i2.  Towockonie. — Marcy  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  712.  1S.55.  To-woc-o-roy  Thycoes. — 
Leavenworth  (1867)  in  H.  R.  E.x.  Doc.  240.  41-t 
Cong..  2d  ^es<..  24,  1870.  Towoekonie. — Marcy  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  712.  l»5"i.  Tuacana.— 
Mezi»'>res,  Relaci6n.  1770.  Ms.  Tuckankanie. — 
Maillard.  Hi<t.  Texas,  map.  18.12.  Tuhuktukis.— 
L;-itham  in  Trans.  I'iiilol.  .-oc.  Lond.,  103,  IS^^i. 
iu'-ka-le,  — Dorsf-y.  Kan-a  vocab..  B.  .^.  E.,  l-^-i 
(Kaiisaname).  Ta'-ka-nyi.— Dor>ey.Osai;e  V(»<;ab.. 
{!.  .\.  E,  1>>*3  (D-aire  namei.  Tuwakariwa. — 
Gat-chet.  Wichita  M.-s.,  B.  .V.  E.  1  Wichita  name). 
Twowakanie, — Vo.ikum.  Hi^t.  Texas,  i,  'jr,!).  ]<<\i, 
Twowokana. — Ibid.,  lt>i.  Twowokauaes.  — Ibid.,  i'X'y. 
Yo-woc-o-nee. — Marcy  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  712,  18-S5. 
Tawamana.     The  Bird  clan  of  the  Honi. 

Tawamana  wiiiwu  — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
.581, 19(X»(  'r//(/('''=clan' ).  Ta-wa-ma-na  wun-wii. — 
Fewkeaiu  Am.  Anthr  ,  vii.  404.  IVXt. 

Tawasa  (AliV)amu:  Tmra.tha).  AMusk- 
ho<:ean  tribe  tir^t  referre<l  to  by  the  Dc 
Soto  chroniclers  in  tlie  nii<ldle  of  the 
16th  century  a.s  Toasi  and  located  in  Ww- 
neighborhood  of  Taila{»oo.sa  r.  Sul)S''- 
quently  they  iiiovol  s.  k.  and  c<mi- 
.=tituted  one  "of  the  tribe.--  to  which  the 
name  ".Vpalachicola"  was  ;;iven  by  the 
Spaniard.s.  AIkduI  1705  attacks  by  the 
,\lihainii  and  Creeks  compelled  them  to 
leave  thi.s  region  aL^o  and  to  .'^cek  pr(jtec- 
tion  near  the  French  fort  at  Mobile.  In 
1707  the  Fascagoula  declared  war  a-jain-i 
them,  l)iit  [leace  wa.s  made  throiiL'li  the 
intervention oi  Bienville.  From  tlii-  time 
tlie  triiie  ceased  to  be  note<l  by  Fiem  li 
chronicler.-^,  and  at  the  clo^e  of  the  eeii- 
tury  it  reappears  as  one  ot  the  four  Ah- 
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haiiHi  town?,  from  which  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Tawasa  had  alUeil  or  re-alliecl 
tiiemselveg  with  the  Alibamu  after  the 
disturbance  just  alluded  to.  Their  subse- 
«|Uont  history  is  probably  the  same  as 
tiiat  of  the  Alibamu  (q.  v.).      (J.  n.  s.) 

Ooe-Asa.— Adair,  Am.  liids.,  15<>.  1775.  Tanegsee.— 
lilTcrys.  Am.  Atliis,  mnp  5.  177ti.  Taouachas. — 
"iVnioiiit  (1710)  in  Martrry,  Doc,  v.  4Si..  1n<3. 
Tarwarsa.— fen.  Ex.  Doc.^•Jo,  2lth  Cone.,  1st  ses?., 
•'7(1.  l>3<"i.  Tarwassaw.— WiHxlward.  Keminis.,  12, 
iv.il.  Tavossi.— .Mrodo,  Pic.  (loog.,  v.  .i7.  K??. 
Tiwasas. — Swan  ( 17'.tl)  in  SolK>oliTftlt,  liid.  Tribes, 
v,Ji'.-.  1S.V».  Tawassa. — (jatsehet,  Croek  Misr.  Le?., 
r,  S"',  iNJt.  Taw  warsa. — fcluxiU  rait.  Iiid.  Tribes, 
IV.  ■S7S,  IS-M.  Taw-wassa.— IVttus  in  Train.  .^In. 
Hist. . Sot'. .n.lS.=i.l»98.  Toasi.— Geiitl.ofElvas(l.=),i7) 
in  Krencli,  Hist. Coll. La.. U'>4.lNXi{probably  iden- 
tical). Tomasa. — L'.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1S27).  4ii.  l!>37. 
Too-wos-sau.— Hawkins.  .Skelcb  (17'.>9),  3i;.  184S. 
Touachas. — Penicaiit  (17'-';i;  in  Marery,  Dec,  v, 
4'>7,  lh^3.  Towarsa.— Campbell  (l>3ri)  in  H.  R. 
Dix'.  274.  25111  Cong.,  2d  se>s.,  2tl.  lSo«. 

Tawash.     The  extinct   Moon   clans  of 
Sia  and  San  Felipe  pueblos;,  N.  Mex. 
Ta-wac— Stfveii-on  in  llih  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19,1S91 
(/■--->/().     Tawash-hano. — Undine   in   Am.  Anthr.. 
i.\,  351, 1S'J6  (/iano  =  ' people'). 

Taweeratt.     See  Orehaoue. 

Tawehash  {Ta-rce^-hash,  commonly 
known  in  early  Spanish  writings  as  Tao- 
vayas.)  A  principal  tribe  of  the  Wichita 
confederacy,  distinct  from  the  Wichita 
proi)er,  although  the  terms  are  now 
u>ed  as  synonymous.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century  they  had  set- 
tled on  upper  Red  r.,  where  they  re- 
mained relatively  fixed  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years.  Rumors  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Te<ruayos,  or  Aijaos,  who  may  have  been 
the  Tawehash,  reached  New  Mexico  from 
the  E.  earlv  in  the  17th  centurv  (Ban- 
croft, No.  M"ex.  States,  r,  387,  1886).  The 
Toayas  found  by  La  Harpe  in  17i;>  nn  Ca- 
nadian r.  with  the  Touacara  (Tawakoni), 
Hu.^itas  (Wichita),  an<l  A.'scanis  (  Yscanis) 
were  evidently  the  Tawehash,  and  his  re- 
IKirt  pives  us  our  first  definite  knowle<^l2e 
of  them  (Margry,  Dec,  vi,  278,  282,  289, 
ISSG).  Their  southward  mijrration,  due 
to  pressure  from  the  (Ksage,  Cliickasaw, 
and  Comanche,  was  probablv  contempo- 
rary with  that  of  their  kinsiolk,  the  Ta- 
wakoi\i  (q.  v.).  That  their  settlement 
on  Red  r.  was  relatively  recent  in  17.5^ 
is  a.--.erted  by  Antonio  Tremiilo,  a  Spanish 
cajitive  who  was  released  by  the  tribe  in 
17*;.j  (Testimony  of  Trcniiuo,  Aug.  13, 
I't'O,  MS.  in  Bvxar  Archives). 

The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  usually 
desijriiatod  the  Tawehash  as  the  .hnnaaw 
('1-  v.);  the  French  frequently  called 
tlitrn  and  the  Wichita  7''77ii  piqw,  or 
tatiofjcd  Pawnee,  while  to  the  Span- 
iard-of  San  .\ntonio  and  the  olhcial.--  in 
■»U'.\ic()  they  were  uniformly  the  'Jnniftiiax 
*  "1  varying  forms  of  ortliotrrapliy )  atul 
II  ir/,,7/f  (see  Declaration  <jf  I't-dro  i^itren 
^'t  Santa  F.',  Mar.  5,  175(1,  MS.  in  Archivo 
<'en.). 

After  La  Harpc's  visit,  in  1710,  the 
l,'roui)of  triin-H   to  which   ttie  Tawehash 

57(K)'.i^— Bull.  30,  pi  2—12 4-3 


belonged  became  attachetl.throngli  trade, 
to  the  French,  while  on  the  other  liand 
they  saw  little  of  the  Spanianls.  But 
from  indifferent  strangers  the  Tawehash 
and  the  Spaniards  soon  became  converted 
into  active  foes  through  their  difforinir  re- 
lations to  the  Comanche  and  the  Apaciie. 
To  the  Comanche  and  the  Tawehash  alike 
the  Apache  were  a  hated  enemy,  while 
the  founiling  of  San  Sab;i  mission  in  1 7-^7. 
for  the  Lipan  .\pa<-he,  put  the  Spaniards 
in  the  light  of  Apache  allies.  The  nsnlt 
was  thedestruction  of  the  mission  in  Mar. 
17oS.  by  a  large  force  of  Comanche,  Wiehi- 
ta,Tawehash,  and  other  northern  Indians. 
To  avenge  this  injury,  Don  Diego  Ortiz 
Parrilla,  a  soldier  of  renown,  was  pur  iu 
command  of  600  men — regulars,  militia, 
Tla.-caltecan,  and  mission  Indians — and 
equippe<l  for  a  four  months'  campaien. 
Leaving  San  Antonio,  in  Au2.  17o0,  he 
marched  with  Apache  allies  to  the  Tawe- 
hash settlement,  which  he  found  tiyintr  a 
French  flag,  fortified  by  ditch  and  stock- 
ade, and  so  strongly  defended  that  he  was 
repulsed  with  loss  of  baggage-train  anil 
two  cannon.  Years  afterward  Bonilla 
wrote:  "And  the  memory  of  this  event 
remains  to  this  day  on  the  Taovaya^es 
frontier  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Spaniards'' 
(Breve  Compendio,  1772,  trans,  by  West 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,  viii,  55,  1905). 
The  cannon  were  not  recovered  till  20 
years  later. 

Parrilla's  report  of  the  Tawehash  forti- 
fication was  confirmed  in  1765  by  Tre- 
mino,  the  released  captive  mentioned 
above.  According  to  him  it  was  built 
especially  to  resist  Parrilla's  attack.  It 
consisted  of  a  pali.-aded  embankment 
about  4  ft  higii,  with  deep  ditches  at 
the  E.  and  w.  ends,  to  prevent  approach 
on  horseback.  Inside  the  enclosure  were 
4  subterranean  houses  or  cellars  for  the 
safety  of  non-combatants  (Tremino,  op. 
cit. ).  From  the  time  of  Parrilla's  cam- 
paign forward  the  Tawehash  settlement 
was  referred  to  in  Sf>anish  writing- as  the 
"fort  of  the  Taovayas."  Of  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  record  that  the 
Waco,  al.so  of  the  Wichita  group,  had  at 
their  villau'e  a  similar  earthen  wall  or 
citadel  which  was  still  visible  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19th  century  (Kenney  in 
Wooten,  Comj).  Hi-t.  Texa.","  i,  745,  1^9>i^. 

In  1760,  the  year  after  the  famous  bat- 
tle, Fray  Calahorra  y  Saenz,  the  veteran 
missionary  at  Nacogdoches,  was  sent  to  the 
fortnlezn  to  effect  a  peace,  which  he  accotn- 
plished,  at  least  nominally  (Fray  Jo-eph 
l/j[iez  to  I'arrilla.  Kxp.  sobre  San  Salxt. 
MS.  in  Archivo  Geii.,  1760).  The  libera- 
tion of  TremiiTo  in  17t>5  was  attended 
withsi-ecial  marksof  friend>liii>.  He  wa"- 
escorted  to  Na<og<lo<hes  by  head  chief 
F,yasiquiche,  who  was  made  a  Spanish 
ollicial  and  tent  home  with  i)resenld  of  a 
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cane,  a  dress-coat,  and  three  horses.  He 
would  not  consent,  however,  to  Cala- 
horra's  proi>09al  of  a  mission  for  his  peo- 
ple (Cafahorra,  letter  of  July  16,  1765, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives).  In  spite  of  these 
signs  of  amity,  the  Spaniards  still  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  Tawehash,  but 
matters  were  improve<l  by  the  efforts  of 
Mezieres,  a  skilful  Indian  airent.  In 
1770  he  met  the  Ta\veha.-=h,  Tawakoni, 
Yscanis,  and  Kichai  chiefs  in  a  conference 
at  the  Kadohadacho  ( Caddo)  village.  The 
treaty  arranged  at  this  time  was  ratified  at 
Natchitoches  in  Oct.  1771,  by  three  Tawe- 
hash chiefs,  who  by  proxy  represented  the 
Comanche  also.  Among  other  things, 
they  promise<l  to  give  up  their  Spanish 
captives  and  Parrilla's  cannon,  not  to  pass 
San  Antonio  in  pursuit  of  the  Ajviche 
without  reporting  there,  and  to  deliver  to 
the  Spanish  authorities  the  lu-ad  of  any 
violator  of  the  peace.  This  compact  was 
solemnized  by  the  ceremony  of  burying 
the  hatchet  (Articles  of  peace,  -MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.,  Hist.,  xxl.  From  this 
time  forward  the  Tawehash  were  gener- 
allj'  named  among  the  friendly  tril^es,  but 
they  were  seldom  trusted.  They  were, 
however,  often  turned  against  the  Apache, 
and  in  1813  they  aided  the  revolutionists 
against  the  roval  arms  ( Arredondo  to  the 
Viceroy,  Sept."  13,  1813,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.).  As  a  tribe  they  were  never  sub- 
jected to  mission  influence,  which  may  be 
said  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy. 

In  1772,  and  again  in  1778,  Mezieres 
visited  the  Tawehash  settlement  to  fur- 
ther cement  their  friendship,  and  from 
his  reports  we  get  our  fullest  knowledge 
of  their  relationship?  anfl  society.  They 
spoke  nearly  or  quite  the  same  iansuatre 
as  their  kinsmen  and  allies,  the  Wichita, 
Tawakoni,  and  Yscani.  Their  settlement 
was  situated  on  Re<l  r.,  at  the  eastern 
Cross  Tim  l>ers.  At  the  time  of  Mezieres' 
second  visit  it  consisted  of  a  population 
of  800  fighting  men  and  youths,  living  in 
two  villages  on  opf>osite  bank.s  of  the 
river.  That  on  the  .v.  side  was  com posefl 
of  37  and  the  other  of  123  grass  lodges, 
each  containing  10  or  12  iK-ds.  To  these 
two  villages  Mezieres  at  this  time  gave 
the  names  San  Teodoro  and  San  Ber- 
nardo, in  honor  of  the  commandant  gen- 
eral of  the  interifjr  provinces  and  of  the 
governor  of  Louisiana.  The  Tawehash 
had  extensive  agriculture,  raising  corn, 
beans,  calabashes,  watermelons,  and  to- 
bacco, with  which  they  supi>lied  the  Co- 
manche, in  exchange  for  horses  and  cap- 
tives. Tlie  calabashes  they  <  ut  up  in 
strips  which,  when  dry,  were  made  into 
chains  or  mats  for  cunveiiience  in  carry- 
ing. Tlioii'_di  fish  were  pleiitifid  in  the 
river,  they  are  aaid  not  t<>  have  eaten 
them.     Women  took  part  in  the  goveni- 


ment,  which  was  democratic.  Chiefs, 
who  prilled  themselves  on  owning  noth- 
ing, did  not  hold  othce  by  hereditary 
right,  but  were  elected  for  their  valor. 
Regarding  the  religion  of  the  people 
Mezieres  mentioneil  "lire  worship"  and 
belief  in  a  very  material  heaven  and  hell 
(see  also  U'icliita). 

There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
one  of  the  two  villages  of  the  Tawehash 
settlement  described  by  Mezieres  in  177S 
was  composed  of  the  Wichita  tribe,  who 
six  years  before  had  been  living  on  Salt 
Fork  of  the  Brazos,  60  leagues  away. 
But  the  Wichita  later  were  still  living — 
a  part  of  the  time  at  least — on  the  up- 
per Brazos.  Alx)ut  1777  or  1778  the 
"Panis-Mahas"  fOuvaes,  Asuajes,  Asui- 
chi  [see  Ah'/ecli'])  came  southward  an<l 
settled  with  the  Tawehash,  but  at  the 
time  of  Mezieres'  visit  in  1778  they 
had  withdrawn  temporarily  northwest- 
ward. Within  a  few  months,  however, 
they  returned,  and  seem  to  have  re- 
mained permanently  with  the  Tawehash 
(Mezieres,  IMS.  letters  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espana,  xxviii.  229,  281-82).  They  evi- 
dently established  a  separate  villatre,  for 
Fernandez  in  1778  and  Mares  in  1789  each 
noted  in  this  locality  three  Jumanes  or 
Tawehash  \illages  a  short  distance  apart 
(diaries  in  the  Archivo  Gen.).  Twenty 
years  later  Davenport  said  that  on  Red  r., 
100  leagues  above  Natchitoches,  there 
were  still  three  neighboring  villages  of 
these  people,  which  he  calle<l  the  Ta- 
huviis,  Huichitas,  and  Aguichi,  respec- 
tivelv  (Noticia,  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen."). 

Austin's  map  of  1S29  (original  in  the 
Department  of  Fomento,  Mexic^))  and 
the  Karte  von  Texas  of  1839  both  show 
the  Taweha.sh  settlement  on  Wichita  r., 
above  the  junction  of  the  two  main 
branches.  For  their  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  their  removal  to  reser- 
vations, see  Wichita  (confederacy),  ("on- 
sult  also  J»//!c/»o.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Ahijados.— Freyta.«.  Peualosa  (1W2).  S5.  6fi,  I'^'^i 
(i<lfiUi<al?i.  Ahijaos.— Ibid. ,34 (identical?).  Ah- 
ijitos.— Morfi,  Ms.  Hist.  Te.xas.  bk.  "J.  ra.  IT-.! 
(identical").  Aijados.— Bancroft,  .\iriz.  .Tnd  Ne'.v 
>rex..  l.=>0.  l».»y  I  idcnlirur.').  Aijaos— Pi-fiii:o'^i 
(10»i2)  cited  by  BaniTOit,  ibid.,  ]iio  ( ideiitiial ' 
Aixaos.— Bf-navidi":.  Mornxriiil.  g-'i,  lt>>0  i -'I'-ni:- 
cal?i.  Axtaos.— Onate  (l'^»;)  cite<l  bv  frirnt-. 
Hist.  N.  .Mex.,  10>;.  is><3  (identical').  Ayjados  — 
Bandelier  in  .Vrch.  Inst.  Papt-r-.  hi.  hJJ.  I*-"".* 
(identical').  Ayiaos. — Z'lruteSalmerfai  irn  l'-."''. 
Rel..  in  Land  of  Sun'^hine.  4'>.  Dec  l^'O  li'l'-n::- 
cal?).  Jumana. — Morfi,  op.  cit.  Juraanes. — I'>.^lr" 
Latrcn.  op.  cit..  IT-X).  Jumano.— For  otticr  lorn;- 
of  thi';  name  see  ./"//(<-(n'«.  d'ntil  the  recL-nt  in- 
ve--tiL.'Htion>.  by  fir  H.  K.  Rolton,  ttie  ideiit':':'  «- 
tion  of  llie  Jninatio  was  in  dfiiilit. —  I'.dilor.)  Pin- 
ipiqucs.  —  I'cilrij  l.iitren.  op.  cit.  Panipiquet.  —  Fi'rr:i 
citi-d  in  earlv  do<-urni-iit-  of  T>-xa'-.  Paniques  — 
l-atn-n.  op.  cit..  17.V).  Skin  pricki.— <lark  (i-.l- 
in  Wrik'.  .[our.  Lewiv  and  ('lurk',  I.  I'.O.  l'.">4  r- • 
ferrintr  to  their  cn-toni  of  tattooint:..  Taaovi:- 
azes.  — Mi-/i.  re-.  .MS.  letter  in  .Mem.  de  .Vw-v.,  f.- 
pafirt,  .x.vvill.  'S^^.  ITTs.  Taaovayases.— .Ml-/.)' r> -. 
ibid..  217.  177"     Tabayase.— Doc.  :MJ.i  iulex.^'-"^^^' 
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Archives.  1791-W.  TaboftyM.— Gov.  Cabello,  Iii- 
fonne,  17S4,  MS.  in  ArchivoGon.  Tabo«yM««.— 
Mezii>re9,  op.  cit.,  "i^l.  1779.  Taboayaze*.— <.;ov. 
CabcIIo,  Rep.  on  Crtrannchc-«.  178»i,  >1S.  in  Bo\ar 
Arcliives.  Tabuayai.— Kivern  to  Oconor.  I'CS, 
M.S.  in  Bdx&T  Arrliive*.  Ta^ace.— Vial,  Diary. 
17S7.  MS.  in  .Xrchivo  Ocn.  Ta?uaia«.— Purilla  to 
Viceroy.  Nov.  8,  17tX),  M.S.  in  .\rehivo  lu'ii.  Ta- 
euaia.— Tremiiio.  op.  cit..  176.>.  Ta^allaa.— Lenl, 
S'oticia.  1794.  MS.  in  Boxar  .\rphivos.  Taguay- 
nzes. — Cabello.  Iniorme.  MS..  17^4.  Ta^ayaa.— 
lx)poz  to  Tarilla,  E.-^pedieiiie  sobro  San  Sab.i. 
1700,  MS.  in  ArohivoGeii.  Tajuayazei.— Cabello, 
op.  cit.  Taguayces. — Il>id.  Tiguayea. — Gov.  Ba- 
rrios, Informe.  1771.  MS.  in  .Vn-liivo  (Jen.  Tagua- 
yos. — Courbi(>re,  Kelacii'ti.  17yl.  MS.  in  B<-xtir 
,\rchive3.  Tahuaias.— Treaty  with  the  tribe,  1>'J1. 
MS.  in  ,\rchivoGen.  Tahuallaus. — .\rre<lon(lo.  vp. 
cit..lS13.  Tahuaya.— Ceii>ii.<<'t  17;X) in  Texas St.ile 
.\rchives.  179-J.  Tahuayace.— D<>c.  otSe^t.-JO.  IS'.'tJ, 
in  Texas  State  Archives.  Tahuayaces  —Vial.  I'ia- 
ry,MS..17!>7.  Tahuayas.— Davenport.  Notieia.l>09, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.    Tahuayase.— Doc.  of  -Vug-. 

I.  1804.  in  Texas  State  Archives.  Tahuayaaei.— 
Treaty  with  the  tribe,  lyJl,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen. 
Tamayaca.— Bull.  Soo.Geogr.  Mex..  ■.'i;7.  1>70.  Tao- 
baianes. — Mezieres,  op.  cit..  177S.  Taobayace.— 
Bull.  Soc.  Geoir.  Mex.,  ?fi7.  1S70.  Taobayais.— 
Kxpedicnte  sobre  la  Dolovi  Paz,  1774.  Taobay- 
aacs, — MeziC'res,  op.  cit..  177S.  Taouayaches. — 
Robin,  Voy.  Louisiane,  ill,  3.  1S07.  Taouayas. — 
Kxp.  sobre  la  Dolosa  Paz,  1774.  Taovayaiaces. — 
Mezieres,  op.  cit..  177S.  TaoTayases.— Botiilla 
(1772).  Breve  Compendio,  in  Tex.  Hist.  Quar.. 
viir,  67.  1<K).5.  Tauweash.— McCov,  .\iin.  Retr.,  no. 
4.  27,  183.S.  Tavaiasea.— Mezieres".  Relaci6n.  1770, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavaiazea. — Ibid.  Tava- 
yas. — Bucareli  to  Ripperdii,  Nov.  18.  177J,  MS.  in 
Be^xar  Archives.  Tavoayases. — Croix.  RelaciOn 
Particular,  1778,  MS.  in  .\rchivo  Gen.  Tavoy- 
acei. — Mezieres  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espaiia. 
XXVllI,  283.  Ta-wai-hash.— H.  R.  Rep.  299.  41th 
Cong.,  1st ses.s..l.lS76.  Tawai'-hias.— Ibid.  (Cad- 
do name).  Tawe'hash.— M'xmev  in  14th  Reo.  B. 
A.  E.,  1095,  lfe96  (Caddo  and  Kichal  name).  Taw- 
weeaha.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  bbS,  ISil.  Toajas.— La 
Harpe  (1719)  in  Marjory,  Dec.  vi.  290.  1>>J<6.  Toan- 
Tacea.— Mezieres  (177-*)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  661,  It^.  Toauyaces.— Mezit-re«, 
op.  cit.,  229.  1778.  Toayas.— La  Harpe,  op.  cit., 
1719.  Tomachas.— Domenech.  De'^erts,  II.  191. 
INX)  (misprint).  Too-war-sar. — Ciark  (l>04i  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark.  I.  190.  1904.  Tori- 
nash.— .Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  12t>.  1>.V.'. 
Touashea.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Kthnol.  Soc.  L<md.. 

II.  279,  1S50.  Towaahach.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Journal,  149,  1840.  Towaches.— Morgan  in  N.  .\m. 
Rev..  55.  Jan.  1870.  Towahach.— I.,ewisand  Clark, 
Journal,  149,  1S40.  Towahhana.— ten  Kate,  Syn- 
onymic. 10,  ISM.  Towash.— Kennev  in  Wooten. 
Comp.  Hi.st.  Tex.,  7.^3.  18'js.  Tow-ash.— Ind.  A:T. 
Rep.  1849,  33.  I'nX).  Towcash.— Trimble  quoted  by 
-Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  257.  1822.  Tow-ce-ahsje.— 
ten  Kate.  Svnonvmie.  10.  1884.  Toweache. — 
Schcrmerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hi-t.  Coll..  2d  s.. 
".  20,  ISll.  Toweaah.— Thomas  (18451  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  14,  32d  Cong.,  2d  .--e-^*.,  131,  lNJ3.  Tow- 
eeahge.  Catlin.  .V.  \.  Inds..  ii,  73.  1844  fown 
nauie).  Tow-eeash.- Kennedv.  Texas. map,  IMl. 
Towiaches.— Sibley,  Hi>t.  .Sketches.  74.  1^>J. 
Towiache-Tawakenoes.— Hiilbi.  Atlas  Kthnoi.'r. , 
Jl.  I'-ii;  (improper] V  comfiitied  with  Tawakoni). 
Towiaah.— I^th.im  in  Trans  Philtd.  Soc.  Ixjnd  , 
'01.  18.'jC.  Towish.— Kane  von  Texas.  18:59.  To- 
woaah.— Drake.  Bk.  Ind<..  xii.  1848  (confounded 
withTawakoni).  Towoashe.— Domenech, Des«n.=, 
{.444.  ISO).  Towrache.— Sibley.  H:<t.  Sketches, 
108,  1N16.  Towrash.— Butler  and  Lewis  (IMtii  in 
»l.  R.  Doc.  7f..  2'.nh  Cng..  'Jd  s<,— ;..  7,  1W7.  Toy- 
ath.— HiiJreth,  Drairfon  Campaigns,  100,  183*^. 

Tawi.  A  Cliolovoiie  village  on  lower 
>an  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.— rinart,  Cholovone 
>'«.,  Ii.  A.  K.,  1S80. 

Tawiskaron  {Ta>rl.-/Larru'"' ,  Tawii/Lani, 
Thnniri^hilau  (Oneida),  Tnui'-'^hUa 
(Cherokee,      'Flint'),     Tawi.-kano     for 


TauMiirano',  and  Sairici.''krraf.  The 
nominal  stem,  dialectically  varie<l,  i.*  in 
these  expres.=ions  -iri.''kcn'-,  -irifl.cr-,  or 
-"•ish'il-,  oconrrine  in  tlie  lexical  terms 
oirisb'irCi',  oiri.^kt'nV ,  or  o"i.-7.( (/(>',  re.-i:ix^c- 
tively,  and  meaning 'iee',  'liail\  '^leet'; 
these  latter  are  derivatives  of  the  noun 
oicig'd',  'ice',  'hair,  'sleet',  'frozen 
snow',  'glare  ice',  and  '  alass  coblet' 
(modern):  of  this  noun  the  Tuscarora 
j(//(^^T(j'  is  a  dialectic  form,  whence 
comes  uiri^st'l.ra'  with  the  specilic  nicnn- 
ing  '.^leot  or  rain  frozen  to  tree.*  and  to 
the  ground  '  ;  and  the  initial  t-  of  the 
first  six  appellatives  is  a  characteri.^tic 
prefix  of  proper  names  and  is  in  fact  an 
expletive  dual  sign,  originally  meaninir 
'two',  'two-fold',  'coinpiete',  'in  a 
double  dciiYee '  ;  and  the  <;-  for  the  full 
/('J-,  aftixed  to  the  nominal  .=tem,  -iri.<l:,-t,-, 
is  the  prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
masculine  .=ex,  sinirular  numlxr,  and  an- 
throi)ic  gender.  signifyin<jr  'he':  lastly, 
the  verb-stem  ->-oi',  sutHxed  to  the  nomi- 
nal stem,  is  the  perfect  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  verb-stem  -rt"',  'affix  or 
add  to',  or  'be  arrayed  in'  ;  hence  the 
expression  Tairiakarro^^  signifies  'He  is 
arrayed  in  ice  in  a  double  degree.'  The 
expression  Tan-iikora,  or  rather  Ta"ls/- 
k(ir<V ,  is  the  noun  modified  only  by  the 
affixes  explained  above,  and  signifies 
'He  (is)  ice  in  a  double  degree',  the 
substantive  verb  being  unexpre.ssed  but 
undei-stood.  The  final  vowel  and  the 
glottic  close  of  this  compound  is  either 
modified  or  dropped  when  an  acljective 
is  suffixed  to  it,  as  in  the  followinsr:  The 
adjective -ono'  signifies  'cold',  'cliillv'  ; 
hence  Ttnri.ikantiio'  means  'He  li.-)  ice, 
cold  in  a  double  degree.'  The  substan- 
tive verb,  as  is  usual  in  the  pre.sent  tense 
of  attributive  themes,  is  not  here  ex- 
pressed. In  the  sentence- word  S'ile>ri.i- 
kerat,  one  of  the  characteri.^tic  functitms 
or  activities  of  the  persona^re  designated 
by  this  expression  is  described.  The 
initial  syllable  sa-  signifies  'a_'ain', 
'anew',  'repeatedly',  and  limits  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  expression; 
ie-  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  jK'rson, 
indefinite  as  to  sex  and  numl>er,  althoush 
u.sually  singular,  and  commonly  signifies 
'one',  'one  who'  ;  the  noun-stem  is  ex- 
plaineci  above;  lastly,  the  suffix  verl>- 
stem  -at,  being  the  pre.«ent  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  verb -T'/,  signifies  'jire.-ent', 
'show',  'spread'  'cause  to  be  present'  ; 
hence  the  expression  as  an  appellative 
means  '  .Again  one  causes  ice  to  l>e  present 
(a.s  is  his  habit  i'.  These  etyiiioi"'_n'c  de- 
rivation~  of  a  numl>er  oi  the  af)pellatives 
applied  to  a  certain  per-onality  would 
geem  to  connect  him  directly  with  the 
frost-briiJL'ing  and  the  ice-forniit)'_'  [lO- 
tency  in  nature,  and  that  tiiey  e-;ublisli 
the   inference    that    Tawiskaron   is    the 
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name  of  t!ie  personification  of  the  winter 
power  transtigured  into  a  man-l>eing,  a 
go<i  of  winter,  whose  functions  and 
activities  constitute  him  tlie  mighty  frost 
king,  wliose  breath  and  magic  power 
blight  the  verdure  of  plants  and  trees 
and  lock  lakes  and  rivers  in  bonds  of  ice. 
In  confirmation  of  the  preceding  inter- 
pretation?, the  following  expressions  are 
cited  from  Bruyas'  Radices  Iroqu;eoruin: 
oalsi,  or  f/airisa,  'ice',  'hail',  'glass'; 
ouiskra,  'hail',  'sleet';  gnin-^kerontion, 
gan-isoudon,  'one  is  casting  or  sowing 
hail,  ice,  sleet',  hence  'one  (it)  is  hail- 
ing' ;  lastly,  icaliowiskueutare,  meaning 
'it  has  covered  it  with  frost,  ^nth  ice'  ; 
'it  has  spread  out  ice  (like  a  sheet)'  ; 
hence  'it  has  covered  it  Avith  glare  ice.' 
In  the  two  sentence-words  preceding  the 
last  one  cited,  the  final  -out ion  is  the  per- 
fect tense  form  of  the  irregular  verb  -otV, 
'cast',  'throw',  but  it  has  a  present 
meaning,  'is  casting,  throwing'.  The 
termination  of  the  last  citation,  -Ltrtntore', 
is  a  f>erfect  tense  form  with  the  meaning 
of  a  present  tense,  viz,  'is  lying  Hat', 
'  is  lying  face  downward '.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  nominal  stem  -lasb'ir-  of 
the  vocableo»v.</.dra'  wasapparently  'crys- 
tal', 'smooth',  'slippery',  'slick';  hence 
it  came  to  designate  ice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  chert  or  Hint  on  the  other.  Even 
among  the  Cherokee,  who  are  linguis- 
tically cognate  with  the  Iroquoian  peo- 
ples of  the  E.  and  x.,  Tairi'.<kdld  is  the 
name  of  a  mythic  anthropic  being,  called 
Flint,  regarded  as  the  producer  of  Hint 
rock.  They  have  also  preserved  in  the 
words  (dni'skn  or  tawl'^kage,  signifying 
'smooth',  'slick',  the  fundamental 
meaning  the  stem  had  before  it  came  to 
denote  'flint'.  Thus  Cherokee  usage  con- 
firms the  suggestion  that  the  basic  sig- 
nification of  the  stem  -tn.okar-,  or  -irlsker-, 
is 'smooth',  'crystal',  'slippery',  'slick'. 
A  similar  connection  between  terms  de- 
notive  of  'ice'  and  'flint'  respectively, 
exists  among  some  of  the  Algonquian 
dialects,  and  also  between  these  terms 
and  the  name  for  '  wolf ',  a  false  con- 
nection has  been  established  in  some  of 
these  same  dialects.  In  Passainaquoddy 
an<l  Malecite  ni'iinon  and  iiKilsninfyis  sig- 
nify 'wolf  and  'small  wolf  respectively, 
while  the  first  is  also  a  name  of  this 
younger  brother  of  Nanabozho  (Ku- 
loskap);  and  in  the  closely  related  Mic- 
mac,  T/i'l/.-t  signifies  'flint'  or  'chert'. 
The  last  is  found  in  L'nami  Delaware 
under  the  form  uii'thnlrs,  and  in  the 
Unalachtigo  Utlaware  of  Cainpanius 
Holm  under  that  of  iii<ihnre.-<,  with  the 
signification  'flinf ,  'chert'.  But  in  the 
Abnaki  it  appears  under  tlie  form  lun't/srm, 
with  tlie  meaning  '  wolf .  In  the  (.'hip- 
powa  name  for  'white  flint',  mikiramc- 
'itihik,  literally  'ice  stone'  or  'ice  rock', 


is  brought  out  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  same  vocable  to  denote  'ice',  'frost', 
'sleet',  on  the  one  hand,  and  'chert', 
'flint',  on  the  other.  The  Chippewa 
term  for  ice  is  mikirmn,  and  the  Cree 
ini!<kn-a)itiii,  whence  the  derivative  mlsk- 
uamifsa,  'it  hails'.  J'lpoiiditkhe  (written 
Kabelwnicca  l>y  Schoolcraft)  signifies 
freely  '  Winter  Maker',  from  pipon,  '  win- 
ter', and  the  verb-stem  -oke  or  -oklie, 
'make,  cause,  do';  and  Clmhrkontpoh 
means  'the  Man  of  Flint,  or  the  Fire- 
stone'. In  the  foroiroing  identitications 
are  found  the  reasons  that  gave  tlie  name 
'He  is  the  Flint',  'He  Ovei'spreads  with 
Ice',  'He  is  the  Ice',  'He  is  the  Winter- 
maker',  and  lastly,  'He  is  the  Wolf,  to 
one  and  the  same  personage  identifie<l 
with  the  ])r<xiuction  and  control  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  nature.  It  has  thus 
become  evident  that  through  wrong  in- 
terpretations of  misunderstood  homo- 
phonic  but  not  cognate  terms,  various 
striking  appellations,  suszirested  by  more 
or  less  apparent  similarity  between  the 
unrelated  natural  phenomena  in  (piestion, 
have  been  made  the  name  of  the  imagi- 
nary man-being,  originally  believed  to 
produce  and  control  but  one  class  of 
phenomena.  Brinton  (Mvths  of  the 
New  World,  203,  1896)  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  name  Tawiskam  wa.s  a 
cognate  or  derivative  of  the  Oneida 
tetiucalas,  and  the  Mohawk  ijtok(irfi<  or 
teuhgadas,  whiclf  he  rendered  'dark  or 
darkness'  (although  they  in  fact  all 
mean  'at  the  time  it  becomes  dark,  at 
twilight'),  and  he  purported  to  quote 
Bruyas  and  Cuoq  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  although  neither  of  tlie.se  lexi- 
cographers, so  far  as  known,  attempted 
to  analyze  the  name  Tawiskaron  or 
Tawiskarai. 

An  imaginary  man-being  of  the  cosmo- 
gonic  philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian  ami 
other  tribes,  to  whom  wa.s  attributed  the 
function  of  making  and  controlling  the 
activities  and  i)henomena  of  winter.  He 
was  the  Winter  God,  the  Ice  King,  since 
his  distinctive  character  is  clearly  defiiu  d 
in  terms  of  the  activities  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature  peculiar  to  this  season.  As 
an  earth  power  he  was  one  of  the  un-at 
primal  man-beings  belonging  to  the 
second  cosmical  [>erio<i  of  tiie  mytho- 
logical philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian,  .\1- 
gonquian,  and  jierhaps  other  Indians. 
Although  his  paternity  was  not  beyond 
(iuesti(jn,  his  parentii'.re  was  illustrious. 
In  the  mythology  to  which  he  helouL'ed. 
his  grandmother,  .l"/"'/"n'  C-Matiire 
Klowcr',  or  jiroltably  '.Mature;  Farth  "  s 
calleil  Mesakomikokwi  l»y  the  I'otawa- 
tonii,  was  cxi>el!ed  I'roni  tin-  skyland, 
sitULiti'd  above  the  visilili;  liniiaiiii  nt.  I"'- 
cau-^e  of  her  liu.«ban<rs  jcaiou^-y.  \\  h'" 
in  falling  she  reached  the  waters  of  the 
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primal  fca  that  oovoro<l  the  space  now 
oitnpietl  l>y  the  eartli  she  was  reivive<l 
1)11  the  carapace  of  the  u'rcat  primal  Turtle 
who  beloiigeil  to  this  .«ocoihI  cosmic 
period,  on  which  his  fellows  had  pre- 
pared the  nuclevi.s  of  the  earth.  Being 
parlhenogenetically  pregnant  before  her 
expulsion,  she  in  due  time  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  who,  on  reaching  woman's 
estate,  became  pregnant  while  at  {>lay, 
according  to  one  of  .-evt-ral  d i if crimr  tra- 
ditions, by  the  direct  act  of  the  primal 
man-being  called  Wind.  In  due  time  the 
young  woman  gave  birth  to  twins  (some 
traditions  say  to  quadruplets),  one  being 
Te'haro'^'hiawil'k'ho"'  (q.  v. ),  the  other 
Tawl'skaro"'.  The  latter  destroyed  his 
mother  by  refusing  to  be  born  in  the 
natural  way  and  in  violently  emerging 
through  his  mother's  armpit — some  tra- 
ditions say  thrf)Uj.'h  her  navel.  This  he 
was  readily  fitted  to  do  because  his  body 
was  composed  of  chert  or  tlint  and  his 
head  was  in  the  form  of  an  arrowpoint  of 
flint.  According  to  a  variant  version,  one 
of  the  great  race  of  the  Turtle,  trans- 
formed into  a  handsome  young  warrior, 
sought  the  maiden  for  his  wife.  Having 
refused  many  other  man-beings  under  the 
same  guise  by  the  advice  of  her  mother, 
she  at  last,  through  the  counsel  of  the 
same  mentor,  accepted  him.  Having 
come  to  her  lodge  on  the  appointed  night, 
he  conversed  with  her  until  i  he  tiuje  came 
for  retiring,  when  the  young  warrior 
placed  two  arrows,  one  plain  and  the 
other  tipped  with  tiint,  horizontally  in 
the  bark  side  of  the  lodge  just  above  the 
maiden,  and  then  dejtarted.  The  next 
day  he  returned  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  taking  his  arrows  withdrew.  Indue 
time  the  twins  were  b<jrn,  as  related 
above.  It  is  believed  that  Tawi'skaro^', 
in  the  substance  of  his  body  and  in  the 
shape  of  his  head,  was  prenatally  sug- 
gested by  the  flint-tipped  arrow.  In  con- 
cept Tawi'skaro"'  is  so  closely  identical 
with  the  mythic  personage  called  Cha- 
kekenapok  in  Algonquian  mytholoev,  a 
younger  brother  of  Nanabozho,  that  they 
may  be  treated  together. 

In  Iroquoian  mythology  this  being  is 
known  under  various  names  indicative  of 
some  function  or  feature  attributed  to 
him.  Among  his  Iroquoian  names  are 
Tawis'karon  (Te'hawis'karro"' ),  Tawis''- 
kanoor  Tawiskarano',  Saiewiskerat,  Taw- 
iskara,  O'hfi^a'  ('Flint,'  Onondaga), 
Ot'hii'<;we°'d;V  ('Flint,'  Seneca),  Teho- 
tennhiarou  ('He  is  arrayed  in  flint,' 
Mohawk),  Atenenhiarhon  (a  corrupt 
form  of  the  last),  of  which  the  Tusoarora 
form  is  Tunefiya'r^'he"',  meaning  'a 
giant'  only,  li.i'nikonrahet'ke"'  ('His 
Mind  is  Kvil ' ),  and  llono"'hi'Mue',  ( '  He 
is  Warty',  Seneca). 

In  .\lgonqui:in  dialect.s  thi.s  pcrsona^re 
'il'pears,  among  othen-,  under  the  names 


Malsum,  Pipononkho',  Chakekenapok, 
and  Windigo.  In  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
coiuits  of  Algonquian  cosmical  myths  it  is 
said  that  the  Montagnais  attributed  the 
change  of  seasons  to  two  brothers — Nipi- 
noukhe  ('Summer-maker')  and  I'ipo- 
noukhe( '  Winter-maker').  Mostof  these 
Indians  regarded  these  brothers  as  human 
in  form,  while  the  rest  were  not  so  cer- 
tain on  this  point;  all,  however,  were 
airreed  that  they  were  beings  who  were 
alive  like  themselves,  for  they  had  been 
overheard  talkingand  rustling,  especially 
at  their  return,  although  no  one  under- 
stood their  language.  Far  in  the  north 
dwelt  Piponoukhe  for  a  stated  time,  while 
his  brother  lived  in  the  sunny  southland. 
At  regular  times  the  two  brothers  ex- 
changed places,  which  brought  alx)ut  a 
change  of  seasons.  The  Montairnais 
called  this  exchanging  of  places  Achi- 
lescaloueth.  Piponoukhe  brought  with 
him  cold  weather,  frost,  snow,  sleet,  and 
ice,  and  thereby  destroyed  everything. 
This  myth  has  been  developed  into  that 
of  Kulpojut,  explained  below. 

The  persistence  and  the  security  of  life 
from  the  destructive  powers  of  the  Winter 
god  is  metaphorically  expressed  in  the 
details  of  the  following  incident  relate<i 
in  one  of  the  longer  versions  of  the  com- 
mon Iroquoiangenesismyth.  During  the 
creative  time  Te'haro°'hiaw;1'k^"ho^'  re- 
ceived from  his  father  of  the  race  of  the 
Turtle  an  ear  of  corn,  with  proper  instruc- 
tions as  to  its  care  and  uses.  In  time 
Te'haro°'hiawil'k"ho'''  roasted  an  ear  of 
corn  which  he  had  himself  raised,  which 
emitted  an  appetizing  aroma.  When 
Tawis'karo'''  smelt  this  odor  he  informed 
his  grandmother,  who  ordered  him  to  t:o 
to  the  lodge  of  his  brother  to  ask  him  to 
share  this  unknown  thing  with  them. 
On  hearinsthis  request  Te'haro^'hiawd'k'- 
'ho°'  replied  that  he  would  consent  on 
condition  that  Tawis'karo°'  surrender  to 
him  "the  tiint  wherebv  thou  livest." 
To  this  Flint  replied,  "What  dost  thou 
mean?  Dost  thou  mean  my  arrow  with 
the  point  of  flint?"  To  which  the  reply 
came,  "No;  I  mean,  indeed,  that  tiint 
which  is  in  thy  body."  To  this  Flint 
answered,  "So  be  it  as  thou  dost  wish  it.' 
Then,  opening  his  mouth,  he  thru.^^tout 
the  flint  thing  in  question.  Hi.s  brotiier 
seized  it  and  gently  pulled  it;  he  would 
not  break  it  off,  althouirh  Flint  a-ked  him 
to  do  so.  "Verily."  his  brother  an- 
swered, "thy  life  belontrs  to  thee,  to  thou 
thy.self  must  break  it  off  an<l  fiive  it  to 
me,  for  on  no  other  condition  can  oar 
compact  be  fuKilled."  So,  reluctantly, 
Flint  performed  his  part  of  the  a^/rec- 
ment,  whereupon  his  brother  t:ave  him 
two  grains  of  tiie  corn,  one  for  the  erand- 
motiier  and  one  for  himself.  I5y  this  act 
Tawis'karo"'  lust  his  birlluiixhtof  coequal 
oreuda  (q.  v.),  or  magic  power.     This  is 
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readily  oxf>laiiiabIe  l»y  the  phenoineiia  of 
the  bejrinniiig  of  the  spring  of  the  year. 
By  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  icicles 
thaw  and  l>econie  detaelied  at  their  bases 
and  are  not  broken  off  within  their 
length;  and  on  clear  mornings  the  face 
of  nature  is  sometimes  covere<A  with 
heavy  hoarfrost  which  by  the  internal 
warmth  of  thing?  and  a  slight  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  l>econies  detached 
without  melting  from  the  outside,  as  it 
were,  but  falls  likeriakes  of  snow.  These 
phenomena  show  that  the  power  of  the 
Winter  go<l  is  ending,  and  that  Tawis'- 
karo°*  surrenders  again  his  tlint  lance — 
the  piercing,  blasting,  withering  power 
of  frost  and  winter's  cold. 

In  the  cosmical  legends  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  tribes,  Tawis'karo"',  incited  and 
abetted  by  his  grandmother,  makes  many 
attempts  to  thwart  his  brother.  Te'liaro"'- 
hiawil'k'"ho°',  in  his  work  oi  bringing  into 
orderly  being  the  present  phenomena 
and  bodies  of  nature.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  of  these  efforts  was  the  theft  of 
the  sun  by  Tawis'karo"',  and  Awe°'h;Vi', 
his  grandmother.  They  carried  it  far 
away  to  the  southeast,  where  they  hoped 
to  keep  it  solely  for  their  own  use.  But 
by  the  potent  aid  of  the  magic  power  of 
various  great  man-beings,  such  as  Otter, 
Beaver,  Vox,  and  Fisher,  Te'haro"'- 
hiawa'k'"ho°*  was  enabled  to  recapture 
the  gun  and  to  bring  it  back  and  then  to 
place  it  where  it  now  is  shining  for  all 
people.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  this  incident  is  the  mytholoeic 
statement  of  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  the  sun  apparently  goes  far 
to  the  southeast. 

Tawis'karo"',  in  emulation  of  his 
brother's  successful  attempts  to  create 
various  things,  made  only  noxiousobjects, 
such  as  bats,  butterflies,  owls,  frogs,  and 
worms  and  other  creeping  things;  but  his 
first  great  labor  was  to  conceal  from 
Te'haro"'hiawii'k'ho"'  all  the  birds  and 
animals  in  a  great  cavern  in  a  cliff;  this 
is  evidently  but  a  metaphorical  state- 
ment of  the  driving  of  the  birds  to  migra- 
tion and  of  the  animals  to  hibernate  by 
the  approach  of  Winter.  According  to 
the  legend  they  were  in  great  part 
freed  by  Te'haro"'hiawi'k'"ho"'.  Then 
Tawis'karo"'  is  discovered  by  his  brother, 
constructing  a  bridge  of  white  rocks  (i.  e., 
ice)  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
waters,  which  he  asserted  he  was  gradu- 
ally extending  toward  the  distant  shore 
of  another  land  wherein  dwelt  tierce, 
carnivorous  monsters,  in  onler  to  enable 
them  to  come  across  to  feed  upon  the 
Ticople  and  the  animals  created  bv  Te'- 
haro'"hia\vri'k"ho"';  this  was  '.bv'iouslv 
the  statenjcnt  that  were  all  lakes  and 
rivers  brid^red  s(jlidlv  with  ice,  the 
monsters     Cold,     Want,     Famine,    and 


Death  would  readily  cro.<s  and  feeil  on 
th«' creatures  of  his'brother,  for  nothing 
is  killed  except  for  food  liy  the  great 
primal  beings.  He  was  stopped  in  this 
nefarious  work  by  his  brother,  who  .sent 
the  tufted  bluebird,  with  the  bloody 
thigh  of  a  grasshopper  in  its  mouth,  to 
frighten  him  by  its  crj'.  As  this  bird  is 
one  of  the  tirst  heralds  of  spring,  its  cry 
told  Winter  that  Spring  was  at  hand,  and 
so  Tasvis'karo°'  tied  with  his  work  only 
half  finished.  The  bridge  of  white  tiint 
dissolved  as  fast  as  he  tied  to  the  land. 
When  he  became  the  prisoner  of  his  own 
brother  he  attempted  to  escixpe  on  one 
of  the  pieces  of  white  flint.  It  is  only  a 
step  from  a  cake  of  ice  to  the  mythical 
"  white  stone  canoe,"  so  popular  and  yet 
so  erroneously  attributed  to  various  other 
beings.  Again,  he  tries  to  imitate  his 
brother  in  creatinga  human  being,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  greatest  desire;  so 
having  learned  from  his  brother  that  life 
was  immanent  in  the  substance  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  the  products  of  it, 
Tawis'karo°'  decided  to  outdo  him  by 
using  the  foam  of  water  to  form  his  man- 
being,  as  in  fact  it  was;  after  thus  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  man-being  he  called 
Ins  brother  to  see  it,  but  failing  to  cause 
it  to  show  any  signs  of  life,  he  implored 
his  brother  to  aid  him  by  giving  it  life 
and  motion,  which  was  done.  As  this 
man-being  was  pure  white  it  is  obvious 
that  this  creature  wa-s  snow,  and  that 
without  life,  which  Tawis'karo°' could  not 
give  it.  it  could  not  come  and  go,  as  it 
does,  like  that  which  has  life  and  power 
of  motion.  Some  modern  Iroquois  who 
are  the  adherents  of  the  so-called  Hand- 
some Lake  reformed  Iroquois  religion, 
and  others  who  have  become  converteil 
to  Christianity  claim  to  identify  Tawis'- 
karo°'  with  the  devil  of  Caucasians,  and 
so  reasonin'j  from  this  incident  pretend 
that  this  devil  created  the  white  race. 
The  constant  antagonism  between  Ta- 
wis'karo'''  and  his  twin  brother  finally 
caused  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the 
destruction  of  hia  younger  brother.  In 
the  details  of  the  fierce  combat  with 
unequal  weapons  to  which  this  resolution 
led,  it  is  .=aid  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  crumpled  into  ridges  and  val- 
leys, that  the  blood  and  the  fragments 
from  the  body  of  Tawis^karo"'  became 
fiint  stones,  and  that  from  his  intcstin<*s 
were  formed  fruitful  vines  of  many 
kinds — a  statement  obviously  due  to  the 
fact  that  vines  growing  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  apparently  barren  have  a  peculiar 
luxuriance. 

In  the  Cherokee  story  of  the  Rabbit  and 
Tawiskilla  (.Mooney,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.. 
1900)  the  ceaseless  struggle  between  life, 
the  productive  force  in  nature,  repre- 
sented by  the  Rabbit,  an<l  the  <iesiructi\c 
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|iowors  of  iiiiture,  re|>re.<i'ntc<l  by  Ta- 
wi.skAlA,  are  «juite  apparent.  The  Kalibit 
ill  this  story  is  eviiloiitly  the  Alirotumian 
\Vaf)07.ho  \' White  >hiker')  wiio  has 
l»een  a)jsorhe<l  into  the  Xaiiah<»zho  eliar- 
acter  as  exphiiiied  below.  The  story  re- 
lates tliat  Kabbit,  while  Tawi.<kAl:l  was  in 
liis  lodge,  drove  a  sharp  stake  into  the 
bo<ly  of  his  puest,  cansing  it  to  explode, 
seattering  flint  fragments  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

In  one  of  the  variants  of  the  conmion 
Injquoian  cosmic  genesis  myth  Tawis'- 
karo°'  is  oneof  fourchildren,  quadruplets, 
of  whom  the  name  of  only  one,  Te'haro"'- 
hiaw:Vk"ho°',  has  been  recordeil.  In  the 
Potawatomi  version  of  the  Algonquian 
cycle  of  genesis  myths,  however,  the 
Algonquian  names  of  these  quadruplets 
liave  been  preserved  by  Father  De  ."^met. 
These  latter  names  are  Nanabozho  (q.  v. ) , 
Chipiapoos  ('.'Tcipiapozho),  \\'alx>sso 
('.'Wabozho,  'White  maker"),  and  C'hake- 
kenapok  (Cree  Tchakisahigan,  'tlint', 
'gun-tlint',  etc.).  The  infant  man-being 
l)earing  the  last  name  caused  the  death 
of  his  mother  by  violently  bursting 
through  her  side. 

In  after  time  some  of  the  functions  of 
Wabozho  were  evidently  absorbed  in 
part  by  Chakekenapok  or  attril)uted  to 
Iiim,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
thus  leaving  only  two  great  personages 
or  man-beings,  for  Tcipiapozho  while  he 
lived  was  a  rather  negative  character, 
largely  dominated  by  Nanabozho,  who 
also  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  name 
Walx>zho  and  a  part  of  his  functions. 
Thus  in  the  third  great  cosmic  period, 
the  present,  a  complete  parallelism  be- 
came established  between  the  elemental 
gods  of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
pantheon.  Fur  this  period  the  Iroquoian 
data  are  more  complete  and  dufinite. 
The  gods  have  departed  from  the  earth 
and  have  their  dwelling  in  the  skyiand, 
the  land  of  diseuibodie<l  souls.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Iro(iuoian  lei^ends  descrijitive 
of  this  skyland,  there  is  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  great  lodge  of  Awe^'ha'i',  the  grand- 
mother of  Tawis'karo°',  a  large  compart- 
ment in  Mhich  dwells  a  njan-being  of 
I>eculiar  asj^ect  and  functions.  His  name 
in  the  Onondaga  dialect  is  De'hodiatgfi'- 
ewtl'"',  'He  whose  Ixniy  i.s  divided  or  split 
in  two  parts.'  One  of  these  [larts,  it  is 
fcaid,  is  crystal  ice,  and  the  other  is  warm 
'lesh  and  blood.  Twice  every  year  this 
man-being,  whose  magic  power  outranks 
all  earth-produced  ones,  conjes  to  the 
doorway  of  his  compartment,  presentinjr 
in  each  instance  a  different  .side  of  hi.s 
Ixjdy.  When  he  present.s  the  side  com- 
posed of  crystalline  ice,  winter  U-gins  on 
the  earth;  and  when  he  present.s  the 
fiile  constitute!  of  llesh  and  blood,  -iim- 
iiier  begins.     He  is  evidently  comiJose<l 


of  the  characters  in  large  measure  of  Ta- 
wis'karo"'  and  Te'haro"'hiawA'k''lu»",  ot 
the  Iroipioian  rosmnlogy,  and  of  IMpo- 
nonkhi'  and  Nipinoukhe,  or  Xanal)ozh<» 
and  Chakekenapok,  of  the  Algonquian 
cosmical  Icjends;  for  in  them  is  found  a 
great  man-ljeing  whose  functions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  change  of  seasons.  His 
name  in  Pa-ssamaq noddy  is  Kulpojut 
(Coolpiijot  in  Micmac  by  Rand),  which 
signifies  'One  rolled  over  by  handspikes  ' 
Kach  spring  and  each  autumn  he  is  roiled 
over;  he  laces  the  w.  for  the  autumn 
season,  and  the  e.  for  the  spring.  His 
body,  it  is  said,  has  no  bones.  In  this 
lodge  of  Aw6"'ha'i'  and  in  the  skyland 
Te'haro°'hiawii'k''ho"'  has  become  only  a 
shadowy  figure,  a  mere  messenger  or  in- 
spector for  the  gods.  Tawis'karo"'  has 
been  completely  absorbed  in  the  ereat 
man-being  of  ice  and  flesh,  De'hodiu't'- 
kaewe°'.  Such  appears  to  be  the  deirree 
of  development  of  the  two  great  dominat- 
ing ligures  in  thecosmological  philosophy 
of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
peoples.  See  Mythologi/,  Xanabozho,  Te- 
haronhiaicofjon. 

For  further  details  consult  Sagard, 
Hist,  du  Canada,  i-iv,  1636,  new  ed., 
1S36;  Relations  des  Jesuites,  i-iii.  ISoU; 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Missions,  1S47;  Black- 
bird, Hist.  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  1887; 
Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World,  1896; 
Hewitt,  Iroquoian  Cosmology,  in  21st 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Cuoq,  Lex.  de  la 
Langue  Iroq.,  1866.  {J.  x.  b.  h.) 

Tawkee.  ( 1 )  The  golden-club  or  float- 
ing arum  ( Orontium  aqimticum) .  (2)  The 
Virsiinia  wake-robin  [Aruta  virguvaim). 
The  word,  formerly  in  use  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  still  survivinir 
locally,  was  adopted  in  the  17th  century 
by  the  Swedish  settlers  in  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  A.  Hesselius(1725)  speaks  of  "tachis 
or  hopnuts"  (Nelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  78, 
1894).  Kalm  (Trav.,  i,  389, 1772)citesas 
Indian  names  of  Arum  rirf/inioon  tawks, 
tawking,  and  tuckah,  adding  that  the 
Swedes  of  New  Jersey  call  it  tawko. 
Kalm  also  cites  as  names  of  the  golden- 
club  tawkim,  tuckoim,  etc.,  stating  also 
that  the  Swedes  call  it  tawkee.  The 
Word,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
tuckahoe,  is  derived  from  p'tuhni,  or 
p'tuh{ueu,  in  the  Delaware  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifyini;  'it  is  globular,' 
a  term  of  general  application  to  tuberoiw 
roots.  {a.  i'.  c.) 

Tawsee.  A  Cherokee  .settlement  alx>ut 
the  perirxl  of  the  Revolution;  sitiiate<I  on 
Tngaloo  r.,  in  the  present  Haljersham  co., 
N.  E.  (jia. 

Tahasse.— lianram  Trav.,  371.  17W.  Tor»ee.— 
Dor.  ,,i  iTVxiiiotfcil  by  koyce  in  otli  R.'f.  B.  .\.  K., 
li:{.  l*"-?.  Tussee.— Miizijii's  map  (1771;  citL-'l  6y 
KoycL-,  ilii'l. 

tawshtye.  The  extinct  Buffalo  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  <jf  I'ecos,  N.  Mex. 
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TishtyeM  .— Ho-k'i"  in  Am.  Aiithr.,  ix,  3r,>.  1S'>; 
(4-  -= /(xA  =  ' |ic<>plo'). 

Taxlipa.  <iivpn  as  a  ClinMi:i.«han  vil- 
lage formerly  near  >Saiita  liarl>ara,  Cal. 
(Bancroft,  Nat.  Kace.-i',  i,  A'->\^,  lS7-»). 
Possibly  intended  for  Tiu^hlihunau,  the 
Yokutsnanie  of  a  place  neart^an  Eniidio, 
at  the  s.  extremity  of  Tulare  valley,  in 
Cluunash  territory.  (a.  l.  k. ) 

Tazaaigadika  ('salmon  eaters').  ASho- 
siioni  division  formerly  occupyins;  the 
country  about  Salmon  falls  on  .Snake  r., 
s.  Idaho.  Their  dependence  on  tiie  sal- 
mon which  abounded  here  gave  them 
their  name  of  "Salmon  Eaters." 
Ag'-gi-tik'-kah.— Stuart.  Montaurt.  SI.  1S05.  Fish 
Eaters. — Ross.  Fur  Hunters.  I.  249.  1S-V=>.  Salmon 
Eaters. — Stuart,  op.  cit. ,  81.  Taza'aigadi'ka.— Hoff- 
man in  Proe.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  x.xiii,  •J'jS,  1S86. 
War-are-ree-kas. — Ros*,  op.  cit. 

Taztasagonies.  A  tribe  referred  to  in  1730 
as  living  northward  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  as  being  hostile  to  tlie  tribe.s 
of  the  San  Antonio  region  ( IVdro  de 
Rivera,  doc.  in  Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Queretaro,  K,  leg.  5,  no.  0).  Alxnit  this 
time  the  governor  of  Texas,  ."^lediavilla  y 
Ascona,  asked  permission  to  make  war 
on  the  "Apache,  Yita  [Yuta,  Cte]  and 
Ta.stasagonia "  (ibid.,  K,  leg.  6,  no.  15). 
The  tribe  is  therefore  probal/ly  one  other- 
wise known  under  tlie  name  of  Apache 
or  Comanche.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Tastasagonia,— Media  villa  J"  Ascona  (1746),  op.  cit. 

Tchachagoalas.  A  name  noted  on  De 
risle's  map  of  1707  as  that  of  a  town  or 
people  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  s.  e.  La., 
below  Bayougoula.  The  name  contains 
the  Mobilian  term  oWrt,  'people',  but  the 
first  part  cannot  be  translated. 

Tchachagoulas.  — Frent-h.  lli<t.  Ci>ll.  La.,  HI,  59, 
note.  ISil.  Tchatchagoula.  — Ue  I'L-le  map  (1707) 
in  Winsor,  Hist.  Aui.,  ii,  .91.  l.'SSo. 

Tchanhi^.  An  unidentitied  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec,  iii,  409,  1S7S),  while  he  wa.s 
staying  with  the  Kadohadachoon  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tchataksofka  ( '  precipice' ).  A  town  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  1  m.  a.  of  Eufaula, 
Okla. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 
186,  1S88. 

Tchatchian  ( 'raccoon' ).  .\  Yuchi  clan. 
Dja'tie".— S[>eek.Yuehiln«Js..  70.  1'j09.  Tchatc'hiun 
Uha.— GatsclK-t.  L'clieo  M.S.,  B.  A.  E.,  70,  IbSb 
(  — 'racoi><)t»  ^'LTis'). 

Tchatikutingi.      A   former  Chitimacha 
village  at  the  junction  of  Bayou  Teche 
with  J'ayou  Atchafalaya,  J^. 
Tchati  KuLngi  neimu. — 'jatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
S<x.'.  Wash.,  II,  1 J2,  l^.>i3.. 

Tchatkasitunshki.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  the  .site  of  Charenton,  Bayou 
Teche,  <irand  lake,  La. 

Kawltunshki. — 'iaf-chct  iu  Trans.  Antlir.  .Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  1'jI,  1>s:;.     Tchat  Kasitunshki.— IMd. 

Tcheti  (their  name  for  (jrand  r. ).  A 
former  Chitimacha  village  on  (irand  r., 
iJOin.  i:.  of  Charenton,  1^. 
Tce'ti  namu.-Suantoii.  licM  in.tes,  B.  A.  E.,  1900. 
Tchetin  namu. — <^;at>-chi-t  in  Tratis.  Anthr.  i^x:. 
\Vush.,n,  Ii.',  1,V5J  («dmu^' village '). 


Tchikilli.     See  <. 'In  Li  Hi. 

Tchikimisi  (  1'ril.iiiilsi).  .\  fornu'rMaidn 
villagtf  on  the  .<<.  side  oi  Costimnes  r.,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  oi  Cam[)  cr.,  Kldt)- 
rado  CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mtis. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xvu,  map,  1905. 

Te  iT.'H).  A  Haida  town,  the  princi- 
pal one  owned  by  the  Tas-lanas  before 
they  migrated  to  Alaska.  It  formerly 
stood  on  the  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  opposite 
Frederick  id.  (j.  k.  s.  ) 

Ti  Ilnige. — Harrison  in  Proc.  Rov.  Soc.  Can.,  ^tc 
n.  in,  lfi9b.  Tie.— Swanton,  C'ont.  Haida,  •-•si. 
1905. 

Te.  The  Cottonwood  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo.s  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 

Te-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX.  3oO,  1S90 
{ttloa  =  '  piiople'). 

Teacuactieitzisti.  A  dialect  of  the  Cora 
language,  spoken,  according  to  Orte^'a. 
by  that  part  of  the  tribe  living  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nayarit,  toward 
the  w.,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico.  The  name 
with  the  termination  j.><i  or  izli  was  for  a 
time  applied  to  a  division  of  the  Cora 
proper,  but  the  dialectal  variation  being 
slight,  this  classification  has  been  aban- 
doned.    See  Cora. 

Teacuacitzica. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Gcog.,  59.  If'M. 
Teacuacitzisti. — Ibid,  (for  the  people).  Teacua- 
cueltzisti. — Ortega,  Vocab.  Cast,  y  Cora  (17o'_'i.  7, 
reprint,  ISs.^  (pl.  form:  sing.  Teacuaeitzica  j. 
Teakuaeitzizti.— Pimentel.  Leng.  de  Me.x.,  ii,  ^3. 
1-05. 

Teahinkutchin  ('people  of  the  lower 
country').  A  Kutchin  tribe  or  a  sulxli- 
vision  of  the  Natsitkutchin  formerly  in- 
liabiting  the  country  x.  w.  of  the  latter. 
They  hunted  the  caribou  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  They 
formerly  were  a  .strong  band,  but  by  1*^66 
were  reduced  to  only  4  hunters,  and  now 
are  probably  extinct. 

Gens  de  siffleur. — Ross,  notes  on  ^Tinne.  S.  I.  M>. 
474  ('marmot  people').  Te-a-hin'kutch'in. — Ibid, 
(trans,  'people  of  the  country  below  othtrsi. 
Te-ha-hin  Kutchin. — Gibbs,  M.S.  notes  on  Ko-s, 
B.  A.  E.  Teystsekutshi.— Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lend.,  67,  Iso*;. 

Teahquois.  A  Nanticoke  villasrein  1707, 
probably  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  r., 
Pa. — Evans  (1707)  quoted  bv  Dav,  Pa., 
391,  184.3. 

Teakata  {te-aka,  a  sort  of  underground 
cooking  pit.  hence  'the  place  where  then- 
is  the  ^''I/:a'  par  excellence).  The  ino.-t 
sacred  f>lace  of  the  Huichol,  containing  a 
small  temple  and  7  "god  houses,"  which 
give  it  the  effect  of  a  little  village;  situ- 
ated near  Santa  Catarina,  Jali.so, 
.Mexico.  The  [principal  gCMJ  of  the  Hui- 
chol wa.s  the  one  who  cooks  the  lo<"l 
<leare.sf  to  the  tribe — deer  meat  and  iiks- 
cal  hearts — in  a  teukn,  whence  the  iiaiiK' 
of  the  jdace.  Near  by  is  a  large  .>-li;tll"\v 
cavern  calle<l  Hainotega,  the  birthpla"  <; 
and  first  Ixjme  ol  the  Huichol  <'od  nt 
Fire.  — f.umhultz,  Uukuown  Mexico,  n, 
169,  1902. 
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Teana.  A  tribe  incntioneil  in  1708  in  a 
lijit  «H"  those  tliat  had  •K>en  nietorheanl 
(if  s.  oi  ."^an  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  tlie 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  IVhx  de 
I>;pino?a,  Helaeiun  Coitipendiosa  of  the 
Kio  (irande  missions,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  (iueretaro).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Teanaustayae.  One  of  the  most  im- 
jKirtant  Huron  villages  fortnerly  in  On- 
tario. In  1638  the  mission  of  St  Joseph 
was  removed  there  from  Ihontiria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Iroijuois  in  1648. 
loonausteaiae". — Jes.  Kel.  Ii37.  UiT.  1S.\S  ( misprint V 
St  Joseph. -Shea,  Ciuli.  Mi^s..  17.S.  InVS.  Teanan- 
stayae. — Ibid.,  174.  Teanansteize. — Jes.  Kel.  ltV4il. 
tt.  lN>S  (misprint).  Teanaustaiae. -Ibid..  ll;:>7, 
107.  IS-'iS.  Teanaostaiae. — Ibid.,  161.  Teanosteae. — 
J  bid..  70. 

Teatontaloga  ('two  mountains  apart'). 
A  Mohawk  village  existing  at  different 
iieriods  in  New  York.  The  oldest  one 
known  by  that  name  was  the  principal 
vilhige  of  the  tribe  until  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1666.  It  was  relmilt  a 
mile  above  the  former  site  and  was  for 
a  time  the  site  of  the  Jesuit  mi.-^sion 
of  St  Mary,  but  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  169.>.  "  Both  villages 
were  on  the  x.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  close 
to  water,  and  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  Schoharie  cr.,  in  ^luntgomery  co., 
N.  Y.  On  this  spot,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  creek,  was  the  last  village  of  that 
name,  better  known  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  the  Lower  Mohawk  Ca<tle.  It 
was  also  called  Icanuerago.  Macauley 
applies  this  name  to  the  Mohawk  band  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  villaee.     (.r.  x.  b.  n. ) 

Icanderago. — MHCaulev.  N.  Y.,  II.  9(i,  1S29.  I-can- 
der-a-goes.— Ibid..  IH-S.  ls-29  (the  bnrid).  lower 
Mohawk  Castle. — Mdrgaii,  League  Iroq..  47-1.  1n51. 
Saint  Mary. — Shea,  Calli.  Mi>.s..  ■J.i.S,  Isort  i  ini^^ioii 
iiam.-j.  Ogsadago.— Haii-eii  (KW)  in  N.  Y.  Lii«f. 
ful.  Hi-t.,  IV,  NrJ,  Ibol.  Te-ah'-ton-talo'-ga— Mor- 
gan, Luague  Irofj..  47-1,  3.S51  (Muhauk  formi. 
Te-a-ton-ta-lo'-ga. — [bid.,  18.  Te-hon-da-lo'-ga. — 
Ibid.,  All'i.  Tewauntaurogo. — Edward'-  (17.51)  in 
.Miivs.  Hi-t.  .t(K«.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x.  143,  1^09.  Tionon- 
deroge.— Itiitleiiber.  Tribes  liudvjn  R..  97,  1.S72. 

Tebi  ( Tc'-hi).  The  Greasewood  clan 
of  the  Pakab  (Reed)  phratrv  of  the 
Hoi,i.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
l.^Vtl. 

Tcbityilat.  A  former  village  connected 
^vith  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  occupieil  by  the  l-^s.^elen. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Tebugkihu  ( 'fire  house').  A  lar^^eoval 
ruin,  the  walls  of  which  an-  still  standing 
•'>  to  8  ft  liigh;  situated  \o  in.  N.  e.  ol 
Keam's  canon  and  about  2o  m.  from 
"al|(i,  X.  E.  Ariz.  The  jmeblo  wa.s  con- 
i-tructcd  in  jirehistoric  tiiiie.s  by  the  now 
'•xtiiict  Firewood  clan  of  the  Ilopi, 
aiiccsiorsof  the  inhabitant.-' of  the  ancient 
L'«ieb!<jof  Sikvatki. 

■fire. house.— SI. pb. -a  in  Mh  Hop.  R  A.  K..20,  1891. 
T<;tugkihu.  — Mindel.-rr,  ibid.,  tu.  Tebunki.— 
f-wk-.s  i„  17, r,  itf.,,.  B.  A.  £  .  0:3,  l.sy«.  Teb- 
vwuki._>„.,,i„.„   op.  cit. 

Tecahanqualahamo. — Mentioned  as  a 
I'Uelilu  of  till-  province  of  .\tripuy  (<|.  v. ), 
111  tli(;  region  of  the  lower  liio  (Jr'ande,  N. 


Mex.,  in  loO.^.— Ofiale  (15!»8)  in  Doe. 
Ine<l.,  .\vi,  ll.=>,  1871, 

Tecahnistes.  .\  former  tril>e,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  found  on  the  road  from 
Coahuila  to  the  Texas  country  in  16*»0. — 
Ma«.<=anet  ( 16i»0)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. 

Tecamamioaen  (native  name  of  Rainy 
lake).  \  Chippewa  band  living  on  Kainy 
lake.  Minn.,  numbering  500  in  1736.  Cf. 
Kajfjeiriniiiei'iirf. 

Tecamamiouen. — Clianvignorie  (173<J)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  KiM,  1S-V5. 

Tecargoni.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  5»,  1864)  as  a  division  of 
the  Varohio  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
apparently  in  Chinii)as  valley. 

Tecamohs  ('oozinti  oil.' — Hewitt).  A 
Seneca  settlement,  commonly  known  as 
Oil  Spring  village,  formerly  on  Oil  er., 
near  Cuba,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y. 

Oil  Spring.  — .NIoriraii.  League  Iroq.,  4lj«'>,  ISol.  Te- 
car'-nohs.  — Ibiil. 

Techicodegnachi.  A  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Opata.  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1688. 
It  was  a  visitaof  the  Spanish  mission  of 
Guazavas  (q.  v.),  and  wa.s  situated  in  the 
vicinity  thereof,  on  Rio  Batepii)o-  Pop. 
90  at  tiie  date  named. 

Sta  Gertrudis  Teehicodeguachi. — Doc.  of  ICiSS 
i|UOtcd  by  Bancroll.  No.  .Nlex.  States,  i.  C4<;.  lv>4. 
Techico  de  Guachi. — .^Iarlge  (ca.  1700),  ibid.,  233. 

Techirogen(  'atthe  forkof  thestream.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iroquois  village  x.  of 
Oneida  lake,  N.  Y.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century. — Bellin's  map,  1755. 

Tecolom.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  w  ith  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, ^lonterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Tecolote  (from  Aztec  tf'colotl,  the  ground 
owl).  A  Paiiago  village  in  s.  w.  Pima 
CO.,  Ariz.,  neartlie  ^lexican  border,  with 
140  families  in  1^65. 

Del  Teculote.— Bailev  in  Ind.  .\fT.  Rep..  20s.  IvS-^. 
Tecolota.— I'o-t«in,  ib'iii.,  1.S<.3.  S-^-i.  1S<;4.  Tecolote.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19,  IsJo. 

Tecoripa.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  and 
formerly  the  seat  (>(  a  Spanish  mi.^sion 
founded  in  1619;  situated  in  central  Sono- 
ra, Mexico,  on  the  w.  branch  of  Ir.wer  Rio 
Yaqui,  lat.  29=.  Ion.  110°  30'.  Pop.  269 
in  1678;  oOin  1730.  Itsinhabitants,  called 
by  the  same  name,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  Ne\ome 
proper. 

Tecorino— Kino,  rnap  '1702)  in  .Stof klcin.  Xene 
WeltBott..  71,  17jt;.  Tecoripa.  — Kivcr.t  .17:>'J) 
<|Uoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Me.x.  Stato.  I,  .M3.  ls,>l. 
San  Francisco  de  Borja  de  Teconoa. — /apat.i  (lty7!5) 
in  I)oc.  Ili-t.  -Me.v.,  4th  s.,  ill.  ^'-6.  lS-")7. 

Tecualme.  Adivi=irinof  tlie("ora  pro|K-r 
in  the  Sierra  de  N'ayarit,  Jali.sc<i,  Mexi<o. 
They  spoke  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Cora.  Accordiii^r  to  Ale_'re  (  Hist.  Comp. 
Jesus,  III,  2U5,  1>42)  they  were  the  last 
of  the  three  tribes  of  the  Nayarit  mts. 
to  yield  to  the  mi-sionarie.s  in  tiie  \si\i 
century,  when  they  were  placed  in  pue- 
blos along  the  PJo  San  Pedro.  Cue  of 
their  former  villa^'cs  wa.s  Toiializco. 
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Oecualme.— <»r.'7i<i  y  Hi'rrM.  <;ci>i;,.  ..'xi.  i>«;i  uiiis- 
prilit ).  Jecualme.— Moln  I'.ulilln  ini><|iii>tod.  ibi<l., 
•JTV.  Tecualmes— Mntii  rjulilhl  (tTT.'),  t'oiKj. 
Niicva  (ialii-iii.  Jl.  lf.7J. 

Tccumigizhik.     Soo  TiLmiiii/izliik. 

Tecumseh  \  |tiu)>erly  Tihainthi  or  Tccum- 
iJm:  'Uiie  wlio  pas-i-s  aciorfi:  inttTveiuii»r 
space  from  one  jxiiiit  to  anotlu'r,'  i.  c. 
springs  (Joties);  tlu'  naiiio  iiulirates  tliat 
tlie  owner  beloitL's  to  tliegon^of  the  Great 
Me<licine  Panther,  or  .Meteor,  hence 
the  iiiterpretation.s  'Crouchiiiir  Pantlier" 
aritl'.SIioutingStar' ).  A  cfk-l>ratc<l  Sliaw- 
nee  chii-f,  born  in  17t>S  at  the  Shawnee 
village  of  Piijua  on  Mad  r.,  about  Oni.  s.  w. 
of  tiie  prei^ent  Sprinixtiekl.  Ohio.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Kentuckians  in  17S0. 
His  father,  who  was  also  a  chief,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Plea«ant  in 
1774  (see  C(>rn.-t<ill:).     His  mother  is  said 


TECUMSEH 


to  have  been  by  birth  a  Creek,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  It  must  be  rememl>ered  that 
a  consideraljle  body  of  Shawnee  were 
domiciliatud  among  the  Creeks  until  long 
after  the  Kevolution.  On  the  «leath  of 
his  father,  Tecumseh  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  who  in  turn 
was  killed  in  battle  with  tlie  whites  on 
the  Tennessee  frontier  in  I7S8  or  1789. 
Still  another  brother  was  killed  by  Te- 
cumseh'sside  at  Way ne\s  victory  in  1794. 
While  still  a  young  man  Tcumseh  dis- 
tinguislie<l  hinisi-lf  in  the  border  wars  of 
the  i>eri(jd,  but  was  nott<l  also  for  his 
hnmanecharaitt-r,  evinced  by  persuading 
his  tribe  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
torturing'  {disoners.  Together  with  his 
brother  Tenskwatawa  the  I'pjphet  ('j.  v. ), 
he  was  an  uidcnt  opi^onent  >.>{  tlic  advance 


of  the  white  man,  and  denied  the  ri'jht 
oftheCiovernment  tomakeland  purchaM  s 
from  any  single  tril>e,  on  the  ground  that 
the  t«'rrlti>ry,  especially  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley country,  belonged  to  all  tiie  tribes  in 
common.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  this  principle,  he  un- 
derttx>k  the  formation  of  a  great  confed- 
eracy of  all  the  western  and  southern 
tribes  for  the  purpo.se  of  holding  the  Ohio 
r.  as  the  permanent  boundary  between 
the  two  races.  In  pursuance  of  thJsolv- 
ject  he  or  his  ai:ent.s  vi.-ited  every  tril>e 
from  Florida  to  the  head  of  the  ^lissouri 
r.  While  Tecumseh  was  organizing  the 
work  in  the  S.  his  plans  were  brought  to 
di.sastrous  overthrow  by  the  premature 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prophet,  Nov.  7,  1811.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  ISli',  Te- 
cumseh at  once  led  his  forces  to  the  sup- 
jwrt  of  the  IJritish,  and  was  re\varde<l 
with  a  regular  conuni>sion  as  brigadier- 
general,  having  under  his  command  simie 
2,000  warriors  of  the  allied  tribes.  He 
fought  at  Frenchtown,  The  Kai.>-in,  Ft 
Meigs,  and  Ft  Stephenson,  and  covered 
Proctor's  retreat  after  Perry 'sdecisive  vic- 
tory on  L.  Erie,  until,  declining  to  retreat 
farther,  he  comi)elled  Proctor  to  make  a 
standonThamesr.,near  the  present  Chat- 
am,  Ont.  In  the  bloody  Ijattle  which  en- 
sued the  allied  British  and  Indians  were 
completely  defeated  by  Harrison,  Tecum- 
seh himself  falling  in  the  front  of  his 
warriors,  Oct.  5,  1813,  being  then  in  his 
45th  year.  With  a  presentiment  of  death 
he  had  discarded  his  general's  uniform 
Ix'fore  the  battle  and  dressed  him.-elf  in 
his  Indian  deerskin.  He  left  one  s<in, 
the  father  of  Wapamccpto,  alias  Dig  Jim 
(«1.  v.).  From  all  that  is. 'raid  of  Tecumseli 
in  contemporary  record,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  verdict  of  Trum))ull  that 
he  was  the  most  extraordinary  Indian 
character  in  United  States  history.  There 
is  no  true  portrait  of  him  in  exi.-tence, 
the  one  commonly  given  as  such  in  Lo.-s- 
ing's  War  of  1812  (187o)  and  reproduced 
in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  .American 
Biography  (1894),  and  Mooney's  (dmst 
Dance  (1806),  being  a  composite  re;-uU 
based  on  a  pencil  sketcii  made  about  1>12. 
on  which  were  mounted  his  cap.  medal. 
and  uniform.  Consult  Ai>pleton  Cyi  1- 
.\m.  Biog.,  VI,  1894;  Drake,  Life  of  Te- 
cumseh, 1841;  Kggleston,  Tecumseh  and 
the  Shawnee  Pro[diet,  1878;  l^iw,  Col<> 
nial  Hist.  Vincennes,  18.58;  Lossin-j.  War 
of  1812,  lS7o;  Mid^enney  and  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribes,  i,  1854;  .Moonev,  (Jhost  Dame 
Ileligion,  in  14th  Bep.  "B.  .V.  K.,  pt.  n. 
189G;  Randall,  Tecumseh,  in  Ohio  -Ar- 
cha.-ol.  and  Hist,  (^lar.,  Oct.  VMV,  Trum- 
bull, Indian  Wars,  ]8")1.  (J.  m.  ) 

Tedyaskung  (possibly  a  variant  of  A'- 
heasl:nu(j,  or  Kikti.i.-^lxui'K  of  the  Munscc 
dialect,  which  .signilies  'the  healer,'  'i'"e 
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whn  cnr«'.-j  wtuiiulf,  I)rui?cP,  i'W.' — Hew- 
itt). One  of  the  mO!>t  famous  ami  cnitty 
of  t  lie  Dela  ware  cIiiefsdnriniL:  the  pencil  of 
discussion  of  the  Intlian  chiinis  loUowini: 
the  sale  of  the  lands  along  the  Dehnvare 
and  Susqueiumna  to  the  Proprietors  of 
IVnnsylvania  by  the  Iroquois^.  He  wa.* 
Ix)rii  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about  1705,  and 
♦lied  Apr.  16,  17(>3.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  before  the  time  he  first  appears 
as  a  historic  character,  pritir  to  which  he 
was  known  as  ''Honest  John."  When 
alKiut  50  years  of  age  he  wis  chosen  as 
the  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the  Sns(iue- 
hanna,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in 
the  problem  which  the  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  were  trying  to  solve.  He 
occupied  a  i>eculiar  position.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  was  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Irocjuois;  Conrad  Weiser 
and  George  Cro>:han,  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  also  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
Delawares  and  Shawnee.  The  question 
which  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  had  to  answer  was,  How 
to  keep  peace  with  the  Iroquois  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  Delawares  and 
the  Shawnee,  who  were  becoming  more 
independent  of  the  Iroquois,  from  going 
over  to  the  French.  The  Delawares 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  lands  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  aided  by  the 
Iro(]Uois.  They  had  been  driven  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  forced  from  that 
later  refuge  to  the  Ohio;  and  now  that 
France  and  England  had  commenced  to 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  that  region 
they  felt  that  they  were  being  driven 
from  their  last  resort.  They  were  revolt- 
ing not  only  against  the  English  but  also 
against  their  masters,  the  Iroquois.  At 
this  critical  time,  when  the  border  settle- 
ments in  western  Pennsylvania  were 
being  ravaged  l>y  hostile  bands  of  Dela- 
vvares  and  Shawnee,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  making  preparations  for  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Ft 
Du(juesne,  Tedyuskung  took  his  stand  as 
a  friend  of  the  English  and  as  a  patriot 
of  the  Delawares  and  theShawnee.  The 
mission  of  Christian  F  Post  to  the  Ohio 
Indians,  at  Kuskuski,  and  its  success,  and 
the  termination  of  French  rule  on  the 
Ohio,  were  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
influence  and  the  efforts  of  this  Delaware 
chief. 

Conrad  Weiser  had  told  the  story  of 
the  western  Indians  at  the  council  at 
Albany  (17")4)  in  order  that  the  Iroquois 
"light  know  the  real  situation.  The 
ehiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  realized  that 
eoint'thing  must  be  done  concerning  their 
eotnplaiiits  al>out  the  s<juatters  on  the 
Juniata  (Col.  lice.   Pa.,   vi,   b4,    1851). 


.\t  this  conference  Weiser  found  that 
several  agents  from  Connecticut  w«-re 
present,  who  were  seeking  to  bamaiu 
with  the  Mohawk  for  land  in  the  Wyo- 
ming valley.  Before  the  conference  w:is 
over  these  agents  went  away  with  deeils 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Wyoming 
valley  and  the  East  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Indians  went  home  to 
the  Ohio  to  find  out  that  the  West  branch 
had  been  sold  to  Pennsylvania.  These 
facts,  and  the  defeat  of  Washington  at 
Ft  Necessity,  followed  by  Braddock's 
defeat,  led  to  three  years  of  bloodshed 
and  vengeance.  The  sale  of  their  lands 
at  Albany,  the  traffic  in  rum  along  the 
Ohio,  and  the  total  neglect  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  caused  a  complete 
alienation  of  these  western  Indians. 
Then  began  the  various  attempts  to  win 
them  back,  which  caused  almost  endless 
discussion  between  the  sovernor.  the 
assembly,  and  the  Proprietors  (Col.  Rec. 
Pa.,  VI,  6S3;  vir,  85,  etseq.,  1851).  The 
passing  of  the  Scalp  Act  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Delawares  caused 
this  tribe  to  rise  in  rebellion  aeainst  the 
province,  an<l  also  against  longer  wearing 
the  hated  title  of  "women"  (ibid.,  vii, 
522,  1S51 ).  Such  waa  the  situation  when 
the  council  was  called  at  Easton,  July, 
1756,  at  which  Tedyuskung  appeared  aa 
the  champion  of  the  Delawares.  The 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  opened  the 
council  with  a  speech  in  which  he  wel- 
comed the  chief.  Tedyuskung  in  his 
reply  eaid:  "The  Delawares  are  no  longer 
the  slaves  of  the  Six  Nations.  I,  Tedyu-s- 
kung,  have  been  appointed  king  over  the 
Five  United  Nations.  What  I  do  here 
will  be  approved  by  all.  This  is  a  good 
day.  I  wish  the  same  good  that  possessed 
the  good  old  man  William  Penn,  who 
was  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  may  inspire 
the  people  of  the  province  at  ttiis  time" 
(ibid.,  21.3).  Agrand  receptionand  feast 
were  given  to  the  Indians  present,  and 
"the  king  and  Newcastle"  were  sent  to 
give  the  "big  peace  halloo"  to  the  In- 
dians and  invite  them  to  a  large  confer- 
ence, which  would  l>e  hehl  later.  Te<l- 
yuskung  left  Easton,  but  remained  at  Ft 
Allen,  where  his  drunken  sprees  and  the 
actions  of  Lieut.  Miller  endan'_'ered  the 
whole  outcome  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
( For  the  letters  from  Ft  Allen  concerning 
Tedyuskung  and  the  investigation  of 
affairs  bv  Weiser,  see  Frontier  Forts  of 
Pa.,  I,  202,  1896,  and  Archives  of  Pa.,  2d 
s.,  II,  745,18.5.3.) 

It  v.as  at  this  time  that  Tedyuskung 
wa.s  blamfnl  for  having  deiilings  with 
the  French.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
such  wa«  the  case.  While  he  v»as  linger- 
ing at  Ft  Allen  the  governor  of  i''-nn- 
sylvania  sent  Newcastle  to  New  York  to 
find  out  from  the  Iroquois  if  they  hud 
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tlepnti7.o<l  Todyuskuiig  to  act  for  tlu'in. 

Tllis  tlK'V  «1«M»K'<1. 

War  ])c'l ween  Francp  an«l  Kndan'l  Iwid 
l>feutledaivcl  and  ll»e  oxpeiHtioii  a<:aiiist 
Ft  J^U(]Uosnewasboiiiirorg;ini7AHl.  An  alli- 
ance with  the  (.iierokoe and  the  Catawba 
was  being  soujibt.  The  lroquoi8  and  the 
Delawares  both  said  that  they  would  not 
tight  on  the  same  side  with  these  hated 
foes,  hence  the  whole  effect  of  the  Easton 
council  waa  in  dan^'er  of  beconiinp:  di.-si- 
pated.  Then  came  up  the  almost  endless 
discussions  among  the  various  parties  in 
thecouncilsof  the  province.  Gov.  Morris 
had  been  succeeded  by  Gov.  Denny,  who 
insisted  that  the  council  for  which  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  must  be 
iielu  in  Philadelphia  and  not  at  Easton. 
Finally  he  consented  to  go  to  Easton 
with  a  heavy  guard.  Tedyuskung  said 
in  his  opening  speech:  "1  am  surry  for 
what  our  peoj)le  have  done.  I  have  gone 
among  our  people  pleading  for  peace.  If 
it  cost  me  my  life  I  would  do  it"  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  VII,  332,  1S51). 

A  general  peace  was  decided  upon,  and 
Tedyuskung  promised  to  see  that  the 
white  prisoners  were  returned.  He  went 
to  Ft  Allen,  where  he  and  his  warriors 
liad  a  drunken  frolic.  Weiser  says  of 
him  at  this  time:  "Though  he  is  a 
drunkard  and  a  very  irregular  man,  yet 
he  is  a  man  that  can  think  well,  and  I 
believe  him  to  be  sincere  in  what  he 
said"  (Pa.  Arch.  2d  s.,  in,  67,  1853). 
When  the  council  opened  at  Easton  in 
July  (1757),  Tedyuskung  demanded  that 
he  have  a  clerk  of  his  own.  This  request 
caused  much  discussion,  but  was  finally 
granted  upon  Tedyuskung's  threat  to 
leave  if  it  was  not  acceded  to  (Pa.  Arch., 
2d  s..  Ill,  259  et  seq.,  1S53).  Richard 
Peters  was  angere<l  at  the  position  taken 
by  the  assembly  and  the  commissioners 
that  Tedyuakung's  demands  for  a  clerk 
were  right.  He  was  also  much  provoked 
by  the  way  the  business  was  carried  on, 
charging  Conrad  Weiser,  George  Crog- 
han,  and  others  with  trying  to  untit  "  the 
king"  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
getting  him  drunk  every  night.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  representatives,  the 
"king"  went  to  the  councils  each  day 
with  a  clear  head  and  perfectly  able  to 
cope  with  all  of  the  representatives  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
principal  point  at  issue  concerned  the 
fraud  in  the  land  grants  (see  Walton, 
Conrad  Weiser,  ;'.")r,,  1900).  MIlt  lirst 
refusing  to  allow  Tedyuskung  to  see  the 
deeil.s  of  these  sales,  as  he  had  requested 
at  the  previous  council,  the  governor 
and  the  council  finally  granted  his  re- 
quest and  permitted  him  to  see  the  deeds 
of  IGSG  and  17;;?  from  the  liclawaies  and 
that  fif  174'.»  from  the  Iio<)U'>is.  Ry  n-- 
qucst  of  the  chief  these  decdb  were  copied 


for  him  In- Charles  Thomp.=on.  After  a 
promise  that  satisfaction  should  l>e  made 
for  the  fraudulent  "Walking  Purchase." 
if  any  fraud  wiw  found,  jK-ace  with  the 
iXdawares  seemed  assured.  In  order  to 
make  it  more  complete  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  bring  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  into  friendly  relations. 

In  the  pj^ring  of  1758  Tedyuskung  went 
to  Philadelphta  and  after  a  conference 
with  the  governor  and  council  he  urirei^l 
them  to  complete  the  work  of  pea^e 
by  bringing  these  western  Indians  into 
friendly  relations  at  once.  This  was  the 
first  suggestion  of  an  othcial  mission  to 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  which  later  re- 
sulted in  Post's  journey  to  Kuskuski. 
The  council  did  not  take  action  promptly, 
so  Tedyuskung  decided  to  send  two 
members  of  his  own  tribe  on  the  errand 
of  peace;  but  these  messengers  did  not 
get  beyond  Ft  Allen.  A  new  difficulty 
had  arisen.  Paxinos,  the  friendly 
Shawnee  chief,  had  turned  against  the 
English,  and  a  general  Indian  uprisintr 
was  threatened.  When  the  cause  of  this 
was  searched  for,  it  was  found  that  both 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  were  lie- 
coming  aroused  because  of  the  presence 
of  their  hated  enemies,  the  Cherokee 
and  the  Catawba,  with  Gen.  Forbes'  expe- 
dition. Both  the  general  and  the  gov- 
ernor urged  Post  and  Thompson  to  go  to 
Wyoming  to  try  to  win  back  the  dissatis- 
fied Indians.  On  their  way  to  Wyoming 
thev  met  Tedyuskung,  who  insisted  on 
their  going  back,  a.s  to  go  on  was  to  en- 
dauL'er  their  lives.  They  followed  his 
advice,  but  on  their  return  to  the  gov- 
ernor they  were  immediately  sent  back 
to  the  old  chief  with  offers  of  peace  from 
the  Cherokee  deputies.  After  Tedyu- 
kung  had  heard  this  message,  and  had 
heard  also  from  the  western  Indians  as 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Ohio, 
he  insisted  that  messengers  be  sent  west- 
ward at  once.  On  Post's  return  and  re[>orl 
to  the  governor  he  was  despatched  at 
once  to  the  Ohio.  This  mission  of  the 
Moravian  nd.ssionary  to  the  western 
Indians  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  en- 
terprises ever  undertaken  by  any  man. 
The  miles  of  forests  were  filled  with  hos- 
tile Indians  who  knew  nothing  of  tii<-'' 
f>eace  propo.-als;  the  French  were  d'-ii;- 
everything  to  keep  the  angered  Indiai'-- 
in  alliance  with  them;  the  winter  w;'- 
fast  approaching,  and  before  such  a  jour; 
ney  could  l>e  made  the  moimtairis  won!'' 
Ix*  covered  d(-ep  with  snow.  Post  ;ii'd 
his  work  at  this  critical  time  have  nL\<  ;" 
l>een  justly  appreciated.  Hi.s  own  un- 
bounded faith  and  his  efforts  to  win  the 
western  Indians  prevented  defeat  similar 
to  that  of  lJradd(->ck. 

The  fourth  council  was  held  at  luisi-n 
in  Oct.  17.")S.  Before  it  had  en<Ied  1''-; 
hail  returned  from  his  lirtl  miction  wi-i-- 
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ward.  All  the  various  land  disputes 
r.ime  before  the  council  (Walton,  Conrad 
Weiser,  372,  1900). 

Tlie  one  particular  dispute  with  which 
Teilyuskuiii;  had  to  do  was  that  of  the 
Walking  Purchase,  and  after  that  the 
rijiht  of  the  Iroquois  to  sell  the  lands  of 
(lie  Delaware?.  The  wily  chiefs  of  the 
Iroquois  realized  that  the  one  thins  for 
theintodowa.s  todiscreditTedyuskunsas 
to  lii.s  relation  to  them,  and  then  break  [n< 
influence  with  the  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  after  another  the  chiefs 
a.-ked:  "Who  made  Teilyuskung  thegreat 
man  that  he  has  become?"  They  denied 
that  he  had  any  authority  from  then)  and 
a.*ked  where  he  had  obtained  it  {Col.  Kec. 
Pa.,  VIII,  190,  1S52.)  When  Gov.  Denny 
attempted  to  quiet  the  anger  of  these 
Iroquois  by  explaining  the  situation,  they 
listened  to  him,  but  when  Tedyuskung 
arose  to  reply,  one  by  one  they  left  the 
council  room.  It  was  a  critical  time,  but 
the  conference  finally  ended  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  ratified  with  the 
western  Indians  at  Pittsburg  in  1759. 

Post's  second  mission  to  Kuskuski  and 
its  complete  success?  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  Ft  Duquesne  by  the  French  and  the 
occupancy  of  the  Ohio  by  the  English. 

In  1762  Tedyuskung  went  to  Philadel- 

f)hia,  at  which  time  the  governor  offered 
lim  £400  as  a  present,  if  he  would  with- 
draw his  charge  of  fraud  in  the  Walking 
Purchase,  which  was  a  source  of  trouble 
to  the  proprietors.  The  old  chief  said 
that  he  himself  had  never  made  such  a 
charge,  but  that  the  French  had  told 
them  that  the  English  had  defrauded 
them  of  their  lands.  The  governor  then 
tol<l  him  that  if  he  would  make  this 
statement  public  he  would  give  him  the 
present.     This  was  done. 

After  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
the  last  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eastern  Dela- 
wares  went  to  his  home  in  Wyoming, 
where  in  the  spring  of  llU'i  his  house  wa.s 
set  on  fire,  during  one  of  his  drunken  de- 
bauches, and  he  was  burned  to  death. 
The  per|>etrators  of  this  crime  were  in  all 
orobabiiity  either  of  the  Seneca  or  the 
Mohawk  tril>e — more  likely  of  the  latter. 
The  chief  failing  of  thiswise  old  Dela- 
ware diplomat  was  his  utter  subjection  to 
the  power  of  rum.  His  white  allies  did 
little  to  help  him  in  this  regard.  Ills 
fondness  for  it  was  made  u.seof  on  all  oo- 
ciisions.  But,  however  great  this  lailinu', 
he  did  much  to  a.s.-ure  success  to  the 
'■'n<;lish  e.\'i>edition  undt-r  (ien.  Forlies, 
au(l  to  brin;r  tluj  lro<!Uoi.s  to  a  realization 
thatthe  Delawares  were  "no  longer  wom- 
en, but  men."  He  was  the  mo.Ht  virile 
'•hief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  diirin-  tlu; 
vt-arsof  thfir  .<iibjiif;atloii  to  the  Ir(j(|Uois. 
Uis  efforts  for  peace,  with  Poll's  heroic 


endeavors,  did  much  to  win  the  Ohio 
from  French  ixjssession.  Without  the 
work  of  these  two  men  this  result  could 
not  have  l)een  accomplished  without  the 
sheddine  of  much  blood.  A  monument  t<  • 
Tedyuskung  has  been  erected  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

The  name  is  recorded  in  various  other 
ways,  including  Deedjoskon,  Detiuscung, 
Teileuscune,  Tediuscuug,  Tediuskung, 
Tedyu.-cung,  Teedyuscung,  Tydescung, 
Tydeuscuiig.  (c.  v.  d.) 

Teeakhaily  Ekutapa.  .\  former  Choc- 
taw village  on  lower  Tombi<_'l>ee  r.,  CIioc- 
taw  CO.,  Ala. — Romans,  Fla.,  i,o29, 1775. 

Teenikashika  ('those  who  became  hu- 
man lx>ings  Ijy  means  of  the  buffalo' ).  A 
Quanaw  gens. 

Buffalo  gens.— Dorsoy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  X.  E.,  2^3, 
iMtT.     Tee'nikaci'^a.— Ibid. 

Teepee,     r^ee  Tljii. 

Tees-gitunai  (  T'l'^exgitonrVi,  'rocky-ooast 
eajrles').  A  small  branch  of  the  (iituns  of 
Ma.«set,  X.  coast  of  the  t^ueen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
275,  1905. 

Teeskun-lnagai  ( T.'e'es  kun  hmgd'-i, 
'rocky-coast  point-town  people').  A 
branch  of  a  Haida  family  called  Kuna- 
lanas.  They  are  named  from  the  rocky 
coast  between  Masset  inlet  and  Virairo 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.,  where  they  usetl  to  camp. 

T'e«  kunilnagai'.  — Boas,  12th  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribt-s 
Can.,  2.3.  IS'.'S.  TIe'es  kon  Inaga'-i.  —  Swantoa. 
Cont.  Haida,  270.  1905. 

Teesstlan-lnagai  (  T.'i/es  sL.'an  lnagn/-'i, 
'rocky-coast  rear-town  people' ).  A  sub- 
division of  the  .Stlenga-lanas,  a  great 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan,  named 
from  the  coast  between  .Masset  iidet  and 
Virago  sd.,  where  they  used  to  camp.— 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Teeth.     See  Auotoinii. 

Teeuinge.  .\  large  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  on  top  of  the  mesa  on  thes.  side  of  Rio 
Chama,  about  ^  in.  from  the  river  and 
an  equal  distance  below  the  n>outh  of  Rio 
Oso  (Be^ar  cr. ),  in  Rio  Arrilxi  co.,  X.  Mex. 
It  was  built  of  adobe,  with  foundation 
walls  strengthened  by  irret-'ular  blocks  of 
heavy  black  lava.  Its  ground-plan  em- 
braces two  large  rectaniular  courts.  The 
remains  of  ten  circular  kivas  and  one 
shrine  are  to  be  seen  in  and  alxiut  the 
pueblo,  but  the  walls  are  re<luced  t'j  l<>w 
mounds.  The  settlement  was  undonbt- 
edlv  of  Tewaoriirin.  (e.  l.  ii.) 

Teeuinge.— U-.wett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  K..  31.  19<V.. 
Te-e-uing-ge.— Bandflicr  in  Arch.  In.st.  i'apcTs.  iv, 

Teeytraan.  Mentioned  as  a  puel)lo  of 
the  province  of  .Vtripuy  (q.  v.;  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Rio  (rraiule,  X.  Mex., 
in  15;).s.— (^fiate  (159S)  in  Doc.  Inr.l.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tefaknak.     .\  Ma<:emiut  Iskimo  villat:'' 
s.  of  the  Yukon  delta,  .\laska;  pop.    1''5 
in  1S90. 
Tefaknaghamiut.- lUh  Cousus,  Alii-Lu.  110,  l8'J3. 
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Tegilqae.  A  former  Diecueno  villa>:e 
in  or  near  Santa  Ij^abel  vallev,  San  Dieuo 
CO.,  Cal.— Sanchez.  3IS.  Diario  (1821) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal..  ii,  443,  1S86. 

Tegninateo.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy  that  formerly  resided  at  the 
head  of  Kappahanuock  r.  in  Culpeper 
CO.,  V^a. 

Teganatic*.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  \V.,  129,1516. 
Tegninaieos  — Tooker,  Algong.  Ser.,  v,  60.  1901 
(tnins.:  'people  who  rliuib  the  mountains'). 
Tegninatiei.— JefTerson.  Notes  table.  13H,  ISOl. 
Tegoneas.— Strncliev  (lt;i2),  Vn..  104.  1S49.  Tigni- 
nateos,— Smith  (1629),  Va..  I,  131.  1S19. 

Tegotsugn.  A  clan  or  band  of  the 
Pinal  Covotero  at  San  Carlos  agencv, 
Ariz.,  in  iSSl. 

Doo-goo-8on'.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes.  MS.,  ^  A.  E.  (trans.: 'red-ant  country'). 
Tegotsugn.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
112,  Ib'JO. 

Teguayo.  The  name  of  the  country  of 
the  Tewa  (Tegua)  and  perhaps  of  the 
Tigna,  in  New  .Mexico,  around  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Quivira,  considerable  mys- 
tery arose  among  the  Spanish  writers 
of  the  17th  century,  who.  losing  sight  of 
the  exact  application  of  the  term,  trans- 
planted the  "province"  to  the  then  un- 
known north.  Escalante  in  1775  re- 
garded it  as  the  country  of  the  Ute,  be- 
cause while  traversing  it  on  his  journey 
to  Utah  lake,  Utah,  he  observed  the  ruins 
of  many  ancient  pueblo  houses,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  original  homes  of  the 
Tewa  and  the  Tigua.  The  name  is  in- 
definitely located  on  earlier  maps  in  va- 
rious places.  (f.  w.  h.) 

El  Teguayo.— Ritch,  New  Mexico,  196. 1S.S5.  Gran 
Teguaio.— De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  17u3 
("  habitd  par  les  Ticruas").  Great  Teguai.— 
Morse,  N.  Am., map,  1770  (marked  as  a  town  .v.  of 
Rio  Gila).  Great  Teguaio.— Sencx.  map,  1710. 
Tagago. — Dnro,  Don  Die'-'(>de  Fcfialosa.  53-t,  1-^2. 
Taguaio. — Freytas.  Pefuilo^^a,  Shea  ed..  Cb,  1<^2. 
Teguaga.— lltisseield.  Charte  Nord  Am.,  1797. 
Teguaio. — Dflauiarche.  map  .\meri(iue  1792 
("habitC'  par  les  Tesuas").  Teguay.— I'enalo-a  y 
Briceiio  (1661-4)  qnote<l  by  Bancrou.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mcx.,  I6¥.  lN'^9.  Teguayo".— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc. 
Uist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  i,  '^41,  1nj6:  D'Aiiville.  map 
Am.  Sept..  1746  ("Pays  de'  Tesnas").  Teguayo 
Grande. — JetTerys,  Am.  .Vthi-;.  map 5, 1776  ("or  Teg- 
nas").  Teguayoque.— Baiidelier  in  Arch.  In^^t. 
Papers,  iv,  312.  1>92  (.\<nm;i  name:  apparently 
identical).  Tehuajo.— Ratine'^que  in  Mar^hali, 
Ky.,  I,  inirod.,  '27, 1>24.  Tehuayo.— Freytas  (li>;2) , 
Pefialosa,  Sheaed.,yO.  l'^S2.  Tejago.— 0«xe.  Curo- 
lana.  6.7,  1741  (probablv  idenliiaU.  Theguayo. — 
Freytasn662),  I'efialosa,  Shea  cd.,3.>  ct  <^<'fj..  1^'>2 
(also  Thpsiiayoi.  Thoya. — ("oxe.  Canilana.  65. 
1741  (probably  identical).  Thoyago.— ll»id.  Tog- 
nayo.— Ward  i  l'564i  in  Donaldson,  MoiUi  Iuds..>;2, 
1893  (misprint). 

Tegaepo.  A  Chumashan  village  or 
site  in  or  near  Santa  Rosa  (Santa  Inc's) 
vallev,  N.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Tapis 
(1798)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal..  ii, 
28,  188G. 

Tegui.  Given  l)y  Velasco  as  one  of  the 
divisi(jns  into  which  the  Opata  were  di- 
vided; it  iiichided  the  pueblos  of  .Alamos, 
Batuco,  Cucurpc,  Opodcpe,  Terapa,  aixl 
Toape,  on  the  i:.  bank  of  li\<>  Sau  .Mi;.'ui-I, 
l.etween  lat.  -JU"  30'  and  .'iO^  30',  central 
Sonora,   .^Iexico.     As  the  division   was 


based  on   neither   linguistic   nor  ethnic 

characters,  Tegui,  Teguinia,  and  Cogui- 

nachi  were  soon  dropi^ed  as  classiticatory 

names. 

Segui.— Drtvila.  Sonorn  Hist.,  316,  1S94.    Tegui.— 

Velii<co  in  Bol.  See.  Mex.  Geog.  Estad.,  la  s.,  x, 

707.  ij^a. 

Tegaima.  Given  by  Velasco  as  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Opata,  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  the  Moctezuma  and  upper 
Sonora  rs.,  between  lat.  '29°  and  31°, 
Sonora,  .Mexico.  As  the  division  was 
based  on  neither  linguistic  nor  ethnic 
characters,  Teguima,  Tegui,  and  Cosui- 
nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classiticatory 
names.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  33S,  34-i, 
1864)  uses  the  term  synonymously  with 
Opata,  whereas  it  was  only  a  part  of  that 
tribe,  apparently  speaking  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent dialect.  The  villages  pertaining 
to  them,  so  far  as  known,  are  Aconchi, 
Bal)iacora,  Bacuachi,  Banamichi.  Chi- 
napa,  Cumpus,  Cuquiarachi,  Huepac, 
Sinoquipe,  and  probably  also  Jitisorichi 
and  -Mututicachi. 

bpatas  teguimas  —Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  344. 1W4. 
Teguima. — Velasco  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog. 
Estad.,  la  s.,  x.  70'\  1S63.  Tehuimas.— Finart  in 
Bull.  Soc.  Geo'jT.  Pari*.  204,  Sept.  1.S^0. 

Teharonhiawagon  (  Te  haro'i^hiaird'" k- 
'lio'i'  in  Mohawk,  usually  pronounct^l 
Tharo'^'hi<i)rd'^l:-'hon',  and  Tlia'en'ldn- 
II  a'  '-g'l '  in  Onondaga ;  these  two  are  typical 
forms  of  pronunciation  of  this  expression, 
and  of  these  there  are  only  dialectic  varia- 
tions in  the  other  Iroquoian  tribes.  Tlie 
analysis  of  the  Mohawk  form,  which  rep- 
resents the  comi>onent  elements  ot  the 
expression  in  the  least  compressed  shape, 
is  as  follows:  te-,  the  prefix  of  the  dual, 
which  becomes  in  proper  names  approxi- 
tiiately  expletive,  siirniries  primarily 
'two,'  'double,'  '  in  a  double  manner  or 
degree,'  indicating  aptly  the  action  or 
presence  of  two  thincrs,  especially  things 
double  by  nature,  as  the  ears,  feet,  hand>, 
eyes,  of  the  animal  body;  '/('<-,  the  simple 
prefix  personal  prf>noun  of  the  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  masculine  sex,  and 
anthropic  gender,  means  '  he ';  were  this 
expression  the  stiitement  of  an  act  rather 
than  an  appellative  only,  the  form  Ao-, 
'he-it,'  would  have  been  required  here; 
ro^'hia-,  the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun 
ore;"'  '//ui',  a  flerivative  ot  oro/;,  'cover.' 
'overcast,'  'spread  over,'  signifies  'skv,' 
'firmament,'  'the  visible  heavens,'  or 
'blue color';  vn'/:-,  the  verb-stem,  means 
'holdfs),'  'beholding';  and  hi.stly,  '/<->".' 
an  adverbial  suttix  denoting  tl;e  iteration 
of  the  action  in  time  or  place  denoted  by 
the  verb  to  which  it  refers;  hence,  'J\'l  -i- 
rohJilainifjon  si^'uifies  literally  '  Hi:  is  hold- 
ing the  sky  in  two  fiiaces,'  referring'  to  the 
action  of  the  two  hands;  but  the  lorm  <■: 
the  pcr.'^onal  pionouii  employed  in  to*' 
cxpres-ion  indirate.-i  that  tins  '-cnti-ii'-e- 
word  is  used  men-ly  as  an  ai)pcllati\e  :ui'l 
not  as  the  statement  oi  an  act,  so  that 
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'He,  the  Sky-holder,'  is  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  accepted  pignitioation. 
Tradition  states  that  this  name  was  given 
liiiu  by  his  grantliuot  her. .  1 // (' 1 7(rt'» ',  u nder 
the  following  circumstances:  Soon  atter 
his  birth  and  the  ileath  of  his  mother,  his 
grandmother  asked  him  and  his  twin 
brother,  "Do  yon  two  know  whence  you 
twocame,  and  whitlieryou  shall  go,  when 
you  two  dejiart  hence?"'  This  brother 
re{)lied  confidently:  "I.  myself,  do  know 
the  place  whence  you  and  we  havecume. 
Verily,  it  is  from  the  world  on  the  ujiper 
side  of  the  sky.  I  myself,  indeed,  will 
not  forget  it.  I  will  hold  it  fast  [as  if  with 
my  hands],  the  place  whence  I  came." 
His  grandmother  said:  "Truly,  indeed, 
thou  dost  know  the  whole  matter.  More- 
over, I  shall  call  thee,  on  this  account, 
Thaen'htaii.d'^f/ViDr'/ine't'hiain'i'l/'fion'), 
for  thy  memory  has  not  chauired,  bein^r 
as  if  thou  hadst  just  come  thence'" ). 

An  imaginary  anthropic  beintr  of  the 
cosmogonic  philosophy  of  the  Iro<)Uoian 
and  other  American  mythologies,  wiio  for 
convenience  of  expression  may  be  called  a 
man-being.  To  him,  the  embodiment  or 
personification  of  life,  was  attributed  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  elder  time  the  forma- 
tion or  creation  and  preservation  of  life 
and  the  living  in  the  normal  and  the 
l>eneficent  bodies  and  things  in  terres- 
trial nature.  His  peculiar  character  as 
one  of  the  great  primal  earth  powers  of 
the  second  great  cosmical  perio<l  is  l)est 
defined  in  terms  of  the  manifestations 
an<l  activities  of  the  various  forms  of  floral 
and  faunal  life — reproduction,  (Termina- 
tion, budding,  and  growth — on  the  earth. 
His  parentage  was  noble,  althoutrh  his 
I>aternity  was  seemin<ily  not  definitely 
fixed.  This  interpretation  an<l  definition 
of  the  mythological  concept  emlxKlied  in 
the  dominating  character  of  Teharonhia- 
wagon  are  given  here  as  those  which  most 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  motivesand 
activities  manifested  in  his  life,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  l>een  con- 
nected in  an  indefinite  way  with  the  sun 
or  light  and  the  sky  by  such  well-known 
writers  as  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  I>e  Jeune, 
Brinton,  and  others.  These  writers  have 
probably  been  misled  byrejrardin<rthede- 
rivationof  thenameasconclu-iveeviflcnce 
as  to  the  reason  for  its  imposition  on  him. 
In  them<^ist  definite  of  tlie<'Osmic  mythi- 
cal traditions  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples  Te- 
haronhiawagon  was  a  twin  brother  of 
fawiskaron  (q.  v.),  although  other  and 
perhajis  earlier  and  more  primitive  ac- 
counts make  him  aijuadruplet  along  with 
his  brother  iiientifttiedabovi-,  the  mnntter 
four  howt'VtT  being  probably  suggested  by 
the  well-nigh  univeisal  «ult  of  the  four 
Muarters. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorde<l  names  ap- 
plied to  Teharoiiliiawagon  is  that  of  the 
Hurous,  written  by  Sagard.     In  his  His- 


toire  du  Canada  (1636,  repr.  1S:;6)  he 
wrote  it  Yon-ihcha,  but  in  the  accompany- 
ing Dictionnaire  Huronne  it  appears 
under  the  form  Vo-^oth'.i.  In  the  Je.-uit 
Relations  it  is  commonly  written  L.i's- 
Leha  ( IS.^l.elm),  rarely  therein  Jo'i.<!:Ji'i, 
although  the  last  is  approximately  pho- 
netically correct.  According  to  I'eter  1>. 
Clarke,  a  native  Wyandot  (Huron)  his- 
torian (Tnulitional  (list.  Wyaiulotts,  150, 
1870),  this  name  should  be  written 
Tezhid^hiJuiv,  which,  he  says,  is  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  "God  of  the  Forest,  or 
Nature."  His  translation  is  ap[)roxi- 
mately  correct,  as  will  a]>pear  hereafter. 
This  spelling  shows  that  the  Jon.-'helin 
form  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  is  preferable 
to  that  of  Jou<l:clia:  but  'J>:/ii(fhiili<iti  of 
Clarke  may  be  Ti'f/osh'i'a',  a  contracted 
form  of  Tii!o'<J:d'd\  the  component  ele- 
ments of  which  are:  ti-,  a  denion.-tnitive 
pronominal  firetix  referring  to  size,  num- 
ber, or  quantity,  '.=o,'  'so  much,'  'so 
many';.*-,  the  iterative  adverbial  prefix, 
'again,'  'anew":  <<>,  the  prefix  jiersonal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  "singular 
number,  zoic  gender,  meaning  '  it ' ;  shV-, 
the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun  os'bV, 
'sprout.'  'shoot';  and  a'-,  the  adjective 
'  little,'  '  small,'  sometimes  with  the  cari- 
tive  sense,  'dear  little.'  The  expression 
then  signifies.  'So  it  ( is)  again  a  dear  lit- 
tle sprout.'  This  is  clearly  an  epithet 
expre.ssive  of  the  lioral  side  of  the  char- 
acter of  Teharonhia  wagon.  This  expres- 
sion is  paralleled  in  signification  and 
composition  by  the  Mohawk  Otero~ilon- 
7j  ("a',  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  term 
ll''("/r('.  'maple,'  of  which  tlie  Onon- 
daga O'fir/douiii'n'  is  only  a  ilialectic 
variant.  The  analysis  of  "the  M':>hawk 
expression  is  as  follows:  o-.  the  }>refix 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  persnu. 
singular  number,  zoic  gender,  meaning 
'it';  (e-,  a  modified  form  of  tiie  retlexive 
pronoun,  signifying  'self;  rouf-,  the 
nominal  stem  of  the  noun  07•o/('^(',  'it- 
tree';  ormP-,  the  verbal  stem  of  the  j>er- 
fect tense,  signifying  'has  niade'; ')'-,  the 
adjective  meaning  'little,'  'small,'  and 
refers  to  the  acconipanying  noun-stem: 
the  ex[>re.ssion  then  signifies:  'It  self  a 
small  tree  ha-  made,'  or  'It  has  made  it- 
self into  a  stiiall  tree,'  i.  e.  'a  .'^apling.' 
These  derivations  of  the  chief  apiiella- 
tives  commonly  applied  to  Teharonhia- 
wagon  show  that  he  was  never connette<l 
in  any  manner  with  sun,  sky,  or  daun. 
Teharonhiawagon  lias  been  erroneou.-ly 
identitie<l  by  different  authors  with  Hia- 
watha (q.  V.I.  with  Agreskwe  t.l/'- 
rj,irn),']:„,V ,  'The  Reason  'T  Cau~e  for 
Ab-'ence),  the  lroi|noian  War  god,  and 
with  .\gatkonchoria.  '.M:i.-ked  l";ice."  the 
name  of  a  society  who-e  meinlKr.-  are 
j.rofessed  exorci-rls  of  di.-ea-<-,  di-riving 
their  authority  from  Iht'lu'l"  'On.in- 
daga)  or  .Shagoi'''^we"'gOwu,  the  primal 
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l)eirtfr  of  disease  and  contemporary  of 
Teharonhiawagon,  MejraiHjlensis  gives 
Athzoockuatoriaho  as  another  Mohawk 
epithet  of  Teharonhia wagon. 

Like  most  American  Indian  mytholo- 
gies, the  Iroquoian  deals  with  three  great 
mythic  cosmical  periods.  In  the  tirst 
dwelt  a  race  of  gigantic  anth  ropic  beings — 
man-beings,  let  them  be  called,  beoaa;?e 
though  they  were  reputed  to  have  been 
larger,  purer,  wiser,  more  ancient,  and 
possessed  of  more  potent  orcudu  (q.  v.), 
than  man,  and  having  superior  ability 
to  perform  the  great  elemental  func- 
tions characterizing  dednitely  the  things 
represented  by  them,  they  neverthe- 
less had  the  form,  mien,  and  mind  of 
man,  their  creator;  for  unconsciously  did 
man  create  the  gods,  the  great  primal 
beings  of  cosmic  time — the  controllers  or 
directors,  or  impersonations,  of  tlie  bodies 
and  phenomena  of  nature — in  his  own 
image.  To  these  man-l)eings,  therefore, 
were  imputed  the  thought,  manners, cus- 
toms, habits,  and  social  organization  of 
their  creators;  notwithstanding  this,  man 
regarded  them  as  uncreated,  eternal,  and 
immortal;  for  by  a  curious  paradox,  man, 
mistaking  his  own  mental  tictions,  his 
metaphors,  for  realities,  explained  his 
own  existence,  wisdom,  and  activities  as 
the  divine  product  of  the  creations  of  his 
own  inchoate  mind.  The  dwelling-place 
of  the  first  great  primal  beings,  character- 
ized by  flora  and  fauna  respectively 
identical  with  the  plant  and  animal  life 
appearing  later  on  the  earth,  was  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  upper  surface 
of  the  visiVjle  sky,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
solid  plain.  Here  lived  the  first  beintrs  in 
peace  and  contentment  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time:  no  one  knows  or  ever  knew^ 
the  length  of  this  first  cosmic  period  of 
tranquil  existence.  But  therecamea  time 
when  an  event  occurred  which  resulted 
in  a  metamorphosis  in  the  state  and 
aspect  of  celestial  and  earthly  thinirs;  in 
fact,  the  seeming  had  to  become  or  to  as- 
sume the  real,  and  so  came  to  pass  the 
cataclysmic  change  of  thin'.^  of  the  first 
perio<l  into  that  now  seen  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  sky,  and  the  close  of  this 
period  was  the  dawn  of  the  frods  of  this 
mytholoiry.  Into  the  sunless  and  moon- 
less skyland — lighted  only  by  the  snowy 
white  flowers  of  the  ;rreat  tree  of  light, 
towering  hitrh  near  the  lfxi<re  of  Te'lmo^- 
'hvMdjimnV'khfjn'  ('fie  the'  Earth-hold- 
er'),— the  presiding?  chief  of  that  realm 
jealousy  crei)t.  This  chi<'f,  reputed  to  Ix; 
invulnerable  to  sorcery,  took  a  youii;: 
wife  by  betrothal  in  fulfilment  of  a  dream. 
The  name  of  the  youuir  woman  was 
Aire.n^}i,yi\  '  Mature  Flowers,'  or  '  Matiue 
(i.  e.  Fertile  I  Fartli.'  TlirouL'h  the 
niachiiiationsof  Firc-draKon  of  the  White 
Hody,  the  deadly  jealousy  of  the  age<i 
presiding  chief  was  kindled  against  his 


young  spouse.  Unfortunately  for  her 
welfare,  she,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of 
her  spouse  before  the  completion  of  the 
usual  ante-nuptial  ordeals,  became  par- 
thenogenetically  pregnant.  The  W- 
trothetl  husband,  not  knowing  the  cause 
or  source  of  her  condition,  questioned 
her  chastity,  and  with  reluctance  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  his  suspected  but 
innocent  spouse,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
change  the  nature  of  ail  the  man-l>eintrs 
who  were  his  neighbors  and  associates. 
To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  caused  the 
tree  of  light  which  stood  over  the  su{»- 
posed  aperture  through  which  the  sun 
now  shines  to  be  uprooted,  thus  forming 
an  abyss  into  the  empyrean  of  this  world. 
By  stealth  he  cast  his  unsuspecting  youns 
spouse  into  this  abyss.  .Some  traditions 
say  that  this  occurred  after  Awe^'hfi'i' 
had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  which,  by 
this  occurrence,  she  reconeeived  and  to 
which  she  again  gave  birth  on  this  earth. 
In  like  manner  the  man-beings.  Corn, 
Beans,  Sunflower,  Tobacco,  Deer,  Wolf, 
Bear,  Beaver,  and  all  their  associates, 
transformed  their  kind  into  the  forms  and 
sizes  and  with  the  habits  by  which  they 
are  known  to-day  on  earth,  and  then  cast 
them  down  into  the  abyss.  Only  the 
ancients,  the  so-called  elder  brothers,  of 
these  things  remained  in  the  skyland. 
Then  the  ra-^e  of  Te'hao'"''hwendjiaw:\'k'- 
'ho^'  subsided.  This  great  cataclysmic 
change  was  brouirht  about  because  none 
could  divine  a  cure  for  his  illness  (jeal- 
ousy) by  "searching  his  dream-word." 
Then  the  tree  of  light  was  restored  to  its 
place.  These  event?  brouirht  about  the 
second  cosmical  period.  The  expelle<l 
bride,  Awe^'ha'i',  while  falling  thr<:>u_'h 
cosmic  space,  or  the  upper  sky,  was  seen 
by  tlie  water-fowl  and  water  animals  of 
the  primal  sea,  who  at  once  set  tiiem- 
.selves  the  task  of  providing  a  habitation 
for  her.  .Some  traditions  say  that  the 
water-fowl  of  the  larger  kinds  tlew  up  to 
meet  her  and  to  bring  her  slowly  dnwn 
as  she  rested  on  their  united  backs. 
While  this  was  l>eing  done,  the  best  div- 
ers among  the  water  animals  brouirht  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  some  wet  earth, 
which  was  carefully  placed  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Great  Turtle.  This  earth  at 
once  l)egan  to  expand  in  size,  and  on  it 
Awe^'ha'i'  was  gently  placed.  At  once 
she  began  to  walk  about  the  tiny  earth, 
and  it  continued  to  crow  in  size  therel»y: 
she  even  took  handfuls  of  the  earth  and 
scattered  it  in  all  directions,  which  like- 
wise CJiused  it  to  cwntinne  to  expand  un- 
til il  had  piown  so  lar_'i'  that  she  could 
no loriirer  see it.-^ bounds.  Then  shrul-s,  rf<i 
willow,  ^ra^.-es,  and  (jtlier  vcKetati'Hi  ix'- 
gan toappear.  ImluetiiiH'shcL'avt'birth to 
adautrliter.  A  itt-r  attaining'  wonianli""  '. 
this  dauLditcr  \\a-  courteil  l>y  variou-aiii- 
mals  and  beings  disguised  in  the  assumed 
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sliape  of  fine-lookinir  young  men.  But, 
bv  her  niotlicr's  ativice,  she  rejected  the 
suit  of  all,  until  a  younir  man  of  the  race 
of  the  Great  Turtle  gouirht  her  to  wife. 
He  wail  accepted,  and  bidden  to  the  lodge 
of  her  mother.  In  the  twilight  he  came 
l>eiiring  two.  some  say  three,  arrows,  of 
which  one  wa:3  tipped  with  a  flint  point. 
As  the  yoimp  woman  lay  down  he  pai=sed 
two  of  the  arrows,  incluiling  the  flint- 
tipped  one,  over  her  l)ody :  others  say  that 
he  placed  them  in  the  lod>:e  wall  just 
alK»ve  her  body.  Then  he  departed,  say- 
ing that  he  would  return  the  next  day. 
At  twilight  he  returned,  and.  taking  his 
arrows,  at  once  withdrew,  saying  that 
he  would  not  return  again.  In  due  time 
the  young  woman  gave  birth  to  twins,  one 
of  whom  caused  her  death  by  violently 
bursting  through  her  armpit.  The  name 
of  the  culprit  was  Tawiskaron  (<].  v.), 
and  that  of  his  brother,  the  eMer,  was 
Teharonhiawairon.  Awe^'hiVi,  the  grand- 
mother, being  greatly  enraged  by  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  asked  the  twins 
which  of  the  twain  had  committed  this 
act.  Tawiskaron  quickly  replied,  accus- 
ing his  innocent  brother.  So  seizing  the 
supposed  culprit,  the  grandmother  cast 
him  far  away  among  the  shrubbery.  He 
did  not  die  there,  but  grew  rapidly  to 
manhood;  his  grandmother  hated  him 
bitterly,  but  was  very  fond  of  Tawis- 
karon. 

In  time,  Teharonhia wagon  was  taught 
by  his  father  how  to  build  a  lodge,  to 
kindle  tire,  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  the 
ground, his  fathergivinsrhiin  bean,  melon, 
.'^quash,  tobacco,  and  corn  seed.  He  gave 
his  son  likewise  the  third  arrow,  by 
which  he  must  destroy  the  great  water 
serpent,  the  Fire-driigon  of  the  White 
Body,  when  it  should  begin  to  destroy  the 
things  he  was  to  create  and  cause  to  grow. 
Teharonhia  wagon  then  toiled  at  his  tasks, 
forming  the  animals  and  birds,  and  mak- 
ing the  useful  trees,  shrubs,  an<l  plants. 
In  all  this  his  grandmother  and  Ids  twin 
brother  sought  tothwart  him  byall  man- 
ner of  devices,  but  by  the  timely  counsel 
of  his  father  he  was  able  to  defeat  all  their 
efforts.  His  labor  was  to  })repare  the  earth 
for  man,  whom  later  he  was  to  create. 
^or  ease  of  transit  for  man,  he  had  made 
the  rivers  and  streams  w  ith  double  cur- 
rents, the  one  runninir  in  one  direction 
and  the  other  in  an  opposite  one:  but  his 
brother  changed  this  by  jiutting  falls  and 
♦■ascades  in  the  rivers  an<l  streams.  The 
grandmother,  seeing  that  Teharotdiiawa- 
U"'n  had  produced  great  ears  of  perlect 
corn,  immediately  blighted  his  work, 
saying,  "  You  flesire  the  peo[»le  you  are 
a'xiul  to  mak»'  to  Int  tf>o  liajipy  an<I  too 
wcil-],rovi<l<'d  with  lu-cessarit-s."  Not- 
withstanding tlnjoppositionof  his  brutler 
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and  grandmother  to  his  work  for  the  goo<l 
of  man,  he  thwartetl  all  their  schemes. 
Finally,  the  grandmother,  who  had  ex- 
hausted all  her  methods  of  opiKisitimi, 
challenged  her  grandson.  Teharcdiiawa- 
gon,  to  play  ivgameof  the  bowl  and  plum- 
pits,  the  prize  of  the  winner  to  l)e  the 
rulership  of  the  world.  The  grandson 
willingly  accepted  the  challenge.  .\c- 
cording  to  custom  ten  days  were  allowed 
the  contestants  U)  prepare  ti'r  the  strnur- 
ifle  of  ort')i<hi$.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  grandmother  came  to  the  lodge  of  her 
K'rand-son,  lirinirinir  her  bowl  and  [ilnm- 
pits.  He  would  use  her  bowl,  but  not  her 
pits,  as  they  were  st;>mething  alive  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  mind  of  the  grand- 
mother. His  own  were  the  crests  of 
chickadees,  who  had  responded  to  his  call 
for  aid.  He  took  six  of  tiuse  crests,  and 
they  nuigically  remained  alive.  When  he 
and  his  grandmother  were  ready,  Teha- 
ronhiawairon calle<l  in  a  loud  voice,  ''All 
you  whose  bodies  I  have  formed,  do  you 
now  put  forth  your  urendn  in  order  that 
we  may  conquer  in  this  struggle,  so  that 
all  of  you  may  live  I"  Then  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  shake  the  })owl.  he  exclaimed. 
"Now,  verily,  shall  appear  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  of  all  the  things  that  I  liave  done 
or  made!"  The  <rrandmother  failed  to 
score,  while  Teharonhiawagon  made  the 
highest  score  i)OssibIe  at  one  shake  of  the 
l>owl,  and  so  won  the  govt-rnment  of  all 
li\nng  things. 

Teharonhiawason,  in  going  from  place 
to  place  viewing  his  work,  one<lay  found 
that  all  the  animals  he  had  formed  had 
disappeared.  He  went  at  once  in  many 
directions  seekiuL'  tliem.  While  thus 
unsucce.^siully  enizac'ed,  a  V>ird  told  him 
that  they  were  shut  up  in  a  vast  cavern 
in  a  rocky  cliff,  wherein  his  l)rotlier  nad 
concealed  them.  Having  discovered  the 
place,  he  removed  the  r<'ck  that  clo.-ed 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  then  ordereil 
the  animals  and  the  birds  to  come  forth. 
While  the  creatures  were  i-suing  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  their  maker. 
Tawiskaron  and  his  grandmother,  notic- 
ing that  the  animals  were  again  h>ecomintr 
jilentiful,  and  divining  the  cause,  has- 
tened to  the  month  of  the  cavern  and  at 
once  closed  it  with  the  trreat  rock.  The 
few  creatures  which  did  ni>t  have  the  oji- 
portunity  to  escape  became  cluuTjed  in 
their  natures,  which  then-after  were  evil, 
uncanny,  monstrous,  an<l  otLon  (q.  v.). 
This  incident  is  seemimrly  a  tiiriirative 
descrifttion  of  the  annuid  forced  hiiierna- 
tion  of  certain  animals  and  reptile-  and 
the  miL'ration  of  certain  birds,  an<l  shows 
that  Teliaroidiiawatron  had  the  power  to 
change  tin*  si-asons  by  brinu'luL'  back  the 
summer. 

As  the  animals  were  intended  to  serve? 
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for  the  sustenance  of  human  lieing«  about 
to  be  formed,  Teharonhiawagon  enjoine«i 
on  them  the  duty  of  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  taken,  provided  men  in  kill- 
ing them  did  it  with  despatch.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  contract  lie  questioned 
eomeof  the  animals  to  learn  in  what  man- 
ner their  posterity  would  defend  them- 
selves against  human  beings.  Theanswer 
of  the  Bear  was  that  his  posterity  would 
flee  to  escape;  thereui>on,  Teharonhia- 
wao:ou  stuffed  the  Bears  legs  full  of  fat 
and  meat  in  order  to  make  him  slow  and 
clumsy  in  running.  The  Deer  answered 
that  his  po.-teritv  would  stand  and  not 
flee,  and  would  liite  human  beings  who 
hunted  them;  then  Teharonhiawagon 
twi8te<l  out  the  teeth  of  the  Deer's  upper 
jaw,  thus  rendering  his  bite  harmless. 
A  similar  change  was  made  in  the  buffalo 
and  the  elk. 

According  to  the  recorded  beliefs  of 
the  Hurons  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  louskeha  (ISskehal 
who  provided  them  with  so  many  fine 
rivers  and  lakes  and  fertile  tields. 
The  earth  was  dry,  for  a  monstrous  Frog 
had  gathered  all  the  waters  under  its 
arm-pit,  so  that  louskeha  and  his  people 
could  obtain  no  water  except  through  its 
agency.  To  free  himself  and  his  people 
from  this  bondage,  louskeha  made  an 
incision  under  the  arm-pit  of  the  Frog, 
through  which  the  watoi-s  issued  in  so 
great  abundance  that  they  overflowed  the 
earth,  forming  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Without  louskeha,  they  said,  their  ket- 
tles would  not  boil,  for  he  had  learned 
from  the  Turtle  the  art  of  kindling  fire, 
and  this  art  he  had  taught  them;  by  his 
aid  alone  their  hunting  was  successful: 
were  it  not  for  him  they  could  not  so  easi  ly 
have  captured  game  animals,  for  they 
had  not  always  enjoyed  freedom,  having 
been  confined  in  a  vast  cavern.  In  free- 
ing them  louskeha  so  charmed  them  by 
an  arrow  stroke  in  the  foot  as  they  came 
forth  that  he  nnght  ea.sily  afterward  con- 
trol and  dispose  of  them  at  will.  The 
Wolf  escaped  this  stroke,  hence  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  him  in  the  chase.  It  is 
from  louskeha,  they  said,  that  they  had 
their  verdant  fields,  corn,  beans,  tobacco, 
equa-shes,  and  sunflowers;  abundant  corn 
harvests  and  lodtrcs  filled  with  mature<l 
ears  of  corn  they  owed  to  no  one  but 
louskeha.  Karly  in  l(i.>6  these  Indians 
were  greatly  i)erturbed  by  the  repute<l 
omens  of  an  a[)proachinjr  famine.  lou- 
skeha had  been  seen  in  vision,  sa<l,  and  as 
lean  as  a  skeleton,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
shriveled  ear  of  corn,  and  some  even 
added  that  he  carried  the  leg  of  a  human 
being,  which  he  tore  with  his  teetli. 
All  these  were  to  thetn  infalliijic  signs  of 
a  year  of  ^.-n-at  scarcity.  .Vinong  these 
EiUDC    Hurons,    AwC'''ha''i,    the     grand- 


mother of  louskeha  or  Teharonhiawasron. 
was  known  bv  the  name  Ataentsic  or 
F^taentsic  (i.'  e.  Ei:\'t;"\g(?°"tcT',  'She 
Whose  Body  is  Ancient'),  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  avoiding  the 
utterance  of  a  person's  proper  name,  sup- 
planted her  real  name.  These  Hurons 
believed  that  their  louskeha  and  his 
grandmother  dwelt  in  a  great  lodi:e  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  (soii\e  said  western ) 
extremity  of  the  worltl — that  is,  nut 
much  farther  away  than  the  bounds  <<( 
their  hunting  grounds;  this  lodge  of 
louskeha  was  built  on  the  model  of  their 
own,  and  it  was  reputed  to  be  stocked 
with  an  abundance  of  com,  beans, 
squashes,  .«unfiower  oil,  and  various  drie<i 
meats — with  all  things  to  support  life  iti 
great  plenty;  they  believed  that  he  and 
his  grandmother  planted  and  cultivated 
land,  worked,  drank,  ate,  slept,  and 
were  lascivious  like  themselves;  that  all 
the  animals  of  tlie  wor!<l  belonjred  to 
them;  that  louskeha  was  very  kind  and 
gave  growth  to  all  things,  sending  fine 
weather  and  other  good  gifts;  that  he 
had  charge  and  care  of  the  living,  and  of 
the  things  that  concerne<l  life,  and  so  he 
was  judeed  good.  On  the  contrary,  his 
grandmother  had  charge  of  the  souls,  the 
manes,  and  because  the  Indians  believ(»<l 
that  she  (the  Earth)  cau.«ed  men  to  die. 
theyadjudged  her  wickedand  destructive, 
and  not  Ijecause  she  .«ometimes  sent  liad 
weather  or  at  times  undid  the  jr<x)d  thiuir^ 
done  by  her  grandson;  they  believed  that 
louskeha  grew  old  like  all  living  things, 
but  that  he  had  the  ]»ower  instantly  to 
rejuvenate  himself,  and  so  he  never 
died;  that  at  death  the  soul  of  man  went 
directly  to  the  lo^lee  of  louskeha  and 
Aw^^'hi'l  to  dancein  the  presence  of  tins 
Woman  Ancient  of  Days  for  her  health. 
These  are  substantiallv  the  current  Iro- 
quois beliefs  regarding  Teliaronhiawa^' in. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  the  final  labors  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon on  this  earth  was  his  great 
victory  in  a  contest  of  orcndas  over  ttn- 
hunchback  Hadu'^i',  the  unborn  pritnai 
beinir,  Diseaseand  Death,  whose  forfeiture 
of  life  was  redeemed  by  his  promise  to 
aid  man  by  curing,  on  certain  conditi"!)-. 
diseases  arisine  from  the  infection  ot  th-' 
earth  with  the  malign  potency  oi  the 
iMxly  of  Hadu"i'  by  his  having'  'ir-^ 
wandered  over  it.  To  this  event  the  im- 
portant .Ma«ke«l-face  Society  of  exoni-i.- 
of  disease  owes  it."  origin.  At  the  New 
Year  ceremony  its  members  essay  to  cn- 
orci.se  and  banish  disf>ase  and  death- 
causing  agencies  from  the  conununitv. 

The  great  and  most  important  Ncw 
Year  ceremony  amonir  the  Iroqu"is  who 
still  hold  to  their  ancient  faith  and  (  u— 
torns,  at  which  is  burned  a  piirc-\^hitc 
dog  as  a  sacrifice,   is  held  in  honor  of 
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Tcharonhiawa^on  for  his  works,  bless- 
ings, and  goodness,  which  have  been  en- 
joyed by  the  people.  See  Mi/thology, 
y'tinafiozfto,  TauiKharoii.        (J.  X.  B.  H.) 

Tehata  (probably  Cora  (citit  or  (n'lla, 
'man.' — Brinton).  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Nevome  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  neigh- 
lx)rs  of  the  B:\5iroa,  who  lived  e.  of  the 
Ihivagiiere  and  Tehuizo,  who  in  turn 
nsided  about  8  leagues  e.  of  Tepahue. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1SG4. 

Tehauremet.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  ^.Margry,  Dec, 
III,  2SS,  1878)  learned  from  the  Ebahamo 
a.s  being  x.  E.  of  Maiigne  (Colorado)  r.  of 
Texas. 

Tearemetes.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  271,  17?3.  Theare- 
met*.— Joutel  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1,  152, 
1816.    TheauremeU. — Ibid. 

Tehawut.  The  Cowlitz  name  for  the 
Salish  on  Skukum  Chuck,  an  e.  tributary 
of  upper  Chehalis  r.,  Thurston  co., 
Wa-sh. 

Tohawiiten.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  \.  E. 

Tehoanoughroonaw.  An  unidentified 
tribe  known  to  the  Iroquois. — McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  SO,  18,54. 

Tehononsadegi  ('there  his  lodge  was 
burned').  A  small  Seneca  village  for- 
merly situated  in  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  r.,  4  m.  from 
the  New  York  state  line.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  noted  Seneca  chief  Corn-' 
planter,     (q.  v.) 

Chinuchshungutho.— Rosocrantz  (1792)  in  \m.  St. 
Papers,  lud.  Atf.,  I,  337.  1S32.  Cornplantera.— 
Krown,  West  Gaz.,  3->i,  1817.  De-o-nosa  da'-ga. — 
-Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  229,  IVil.  Jennesedaga. — 
.Mden  (1816)  in  Day,  Pa.,&V5,  iS43.  Junisadagoe.— 
Kuiisora  (17y4)  in'  .\m.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  .\if.,  I. 
•''Ki,  lK:i2.  New  Arrow  town.— PriX'tt-r  i  1791 1.  ibid., 
IVJ.  Obaletown.— Drake.  Hk.  Ind«..  bk.  5,  119, 
IMS.  O'Beel's  town.  — Proctt-r  ( 17yn  in  .Vm.  it. 
I'afK-rs,  Ind.  .\ff..  i.  IM,  !S32.  Onoghsadago. — 
.lotinsf>n  Hall  conference  (1774)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col. 
Mist..  VIM.  426.  ]S.i7.  Seneca  Abeal.— Treatv  of 
KortStanwix(17«l)in  .Uii.-'^t.  Pap>er-.  Ind.  .\iT..  I.. 
10.  I'vVJ.  Tehonoosadegi.— Hewitt,  inf'n.  1n*6  i.Sen- 
tM-afiirm).  Tenachshegouchtongee.— Procter  (1791) 
ill  .\m.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  .\if.,  i,  152,  1&52.  Thiven- 
goa— Pouchot  map  (17»3)  in  X.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
X,  iVM.  18.58. 

Tehoragwanegen  ( *  He  has  placed  two 
planets  together').  An  Iroquois  war- 
chief  of  the  Caughnawaga  Mohawk,  Que- 
l>ec,  known  also  as  Thomas  Williams; 
l)<)rn  about  1758-59.  His  mother  was 
.^Ia^y  de  Roguers,  granddaughter  of  the 
Kcv.  John  Williams,  of  Decrrteld,  Mass., 
^^lio,  with  the  portion  of  his  family  not 
iiuirderefl  on  the  spot,  wa.«  taken  captive 
by  a  band  of  French  and  Indians  on  the 
"i^'ht  of  Feb.  29,  1704.  Eunice,  one  of 
•b)hn  Williams'  daughters,  while  a  cap- 
tive l>ecame  strongly  attached  to  the  In- 
dians, and  afterward,  at  the  instance  of 
|ho  Jesuits,  married  a  Caughnawaga  chief 
Known  as  De  Roguers,  to  whom  she  Ix^re 
three  children,  Catherine,  Mary,  and 
•'oiin.  Mary,  the  mother  of  ,Iohn,  t'hesub- 
J''tof  thi.s  .sketch,  died  when  the  latter 
^u.-i  otdy  15  montlis  old,  and  he  was  then 


adopted  by  his  aunt  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  a  noted  Caughnawaga  chief,  X.  Rice, 
who  had  no  heirs.  Tehoragwanegen, 
having  been  born  and  reared  among  the 
Indians,  acquired  their  habits  and  lan- 
guage. As  a  boy  he  was  active  and 
sprightly.  He  wis  reared  by  his  aunt  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  American  Revolution, 
although  then  only  about  17  years  of 
age,  Tehoragwanegen  accomi>anied  the 
war-i>arties  of  his  tribe  on  various  ex- 
peditions against  the  colonists  of  the 
northern  frontiers.  It  apj^ears  that  his 
grandmother,  Eunice,  persistently  urged 
him  to  follow  these  hostile  bands  to  pre- 
vent, when  possible,  the  massacre  of  de- 
fenceless women  and  children,  and  on 
various  occasions  he  bent  every  effort  to 
have  the  American  prisoners  treated 
with  humanity  and  kindness.  In  1777, 
at  the  head  oi  his  band,  he  joined  the 
army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  canipaign  around  Sara- 
toga that  ended  in  Burgoyne's  surrender. 
Having  remonstrated  with  Burgoyne 
against  the  needless  cruelty  shown  toward 
the  colonists  by  the  western  Indians, 
among  whom  were  the  Ottawa,  Chi{)- 
pewa,  Menominee,  and  Winnebago, 
Burgoyne  rebuked  them  so  severely 
that  they  became  offended  and  soon  after- 
ward deserted  the  army.  Had  Tehorag- 
wanegen'sad  vice  been  followed,  the  mur- 
der of  -Miss  Jane  McCrea  near  Ft  Edward, 
N.Y.,  would  never  have  been  perpetrated. 
In  1780  he  was  attached  to  the  corjis  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  during  its  desolating 
operations  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  ami 
expressed  so  strong  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Tories  and  some  of  the 
allied  Indian  warriors  that  he  aroused  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Johnson,  who 
feared,  however,  an  open  rupture  with 
him  on  account  of  his  high  standing  with 
Gov.  Carleton  of  Canada  for  his  valued 
services  to  the  government.  After  the 
peace  of  178-3,  Tehoragwanegen  visited 
his  relatives  in  Xew  England,  where  he 
met  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  cele- 
brated missionary.  In  1789,  with  two 
others  of  his  tribe,  he  took  steps  toward 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  New  York  in  1796,  between  the  state 
and  the  Seven  Nations  of  Cana<la,  by 
which  these  Indians  were  compen.-ated 
for  lands  of  which  they  ha<l  been  de- 
prived. The  other  two  delegates  were 
Ohnawiio  ('Good  Stream')  and  Atiato- 
harongwen  ('His  Body  is  Taken  Down 
from  Hanging'},  alias  Colonel  I^wis 
Cook. 

In  1800  Tehoragwanegen  took  his  two 
ions  to  l>e  educated  among  his  relatives. 
One  of  the-e  was  Eleazcr  Williams  l(\.  v. ), 
the  reputed  Dauphin  of  Franire.  In  1801, 
Tehoragwanegen,  with  a  party  of  Caugh- 
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nawaga,  visited,  in  behalf. of  the  North- 
west Bay  Company,  the  Red  r.  and  the 
Roeky  mts.  He  warmly  e.~ponsod  the 
American  cause  dnrin;j:  tlie  War  ol  ISlL'. 
His  death  occurred  at  his  native  village, 
Aug.  16.  1S49,  at  the  advanced  age  of  yi. 
See  Williams'  Life  of  Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne- 
ken,  lS-!)9.  (j.  n.  b.  ii.) 

Teh-toot-sah.     See  Dohasau. 

Tehueco  (according  to  Buelna  the  name 
is  from  the  Cahita  term  tt'<:a,  tiltiuni, 
'sky';  or  from  (eeca  'sky,'  and  teliueli 
*bhie').  One  of  the  Caliita  tribes  living 
on  the  Rio  Fuerte,  about  iat.  26°  40',  x.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  included  the  settle- 
ments of  Biara,  Charac,  Hichucio,  Mata- 
pan,  Sibirijoa,  and  Tehueco.  The  dialect 
spoken  was  thesameasthatof  theZuaque. 
Tegueco.— Orozoo  y  Berra.  Geop.,  .SS.  lSo4.  The- 
hueco.— Ibid.  Zuaque.— It.iii.  (referrine  to  the 
dialect;  strictly  a  distinct  division). 

Tehueco.  Fonuerly  the  principal  pue- 
blo of  the  Tehueco  tribe,  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Kio  Fuerte,  x.  w.  i^inaloa.  Mexico. 
Tegfuaco. — Kino,  map  (IVWi  in  Stocklein.  Neue 
U'elt-Bott,  172o.  Tegueco.— Hnrdy,  Trav.  in  Mex., 
438,  1829.  Tehueco, — Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  map, 
1864. 

Tehuerichic  (referring  to  a  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  girl).  A  small  pueblo  of  the 
Tarahumare,  with  a  mission  church,  situ- 
ated s.  E.  of  Batopila.«,  s.  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 
Teguerichic. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  323, 1894. 

Tehaizo.  A  subdivision  or  settlement 
of  the  Nevome,  described  as  neighbors  of 
the  Hios,  who  were  settled  8  leagues  e.  of 
Tepahue(Tepachi?),in  e.  Sonora, Mexico. 
Tehuiso. — C)rozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  66,  lb*A.  Te- 
huizo, — Ibid..  3-51. 

Teiakhochoe  (  TViaq;dtcoP).  A  Chinook- 
an  tribe  formerly  residing  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Columbia  r.,  in  Columbia  co., 
Oreg.,  about  3  m.  above  Oak  point. — 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901. 

Teiyaghsaragarat.     See  Onechsagerat. 

Tejeuingge  Ouiping  (Te-je-Cirig-ge  0-ui- 
ping).  The  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Tewa 
pueblo  on  the  n  slope  of  the  hill  on  wliich 
stand.s  the  i)uel)lo  of  Pojoaque,  near  the 
Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
84,  1892)  the  Tewa  claim  that  this  pueblo 
marks  the  center  of  the   range  of  their 

Eeople,  and  that  the  division  into  two 
ranches,  of  which  the  Tewa  became  the 
northern  an<l  the  Tano  the  southern, 
took  place  there  in  very  ancient  times. 

Tejey.  -V  Co.stanoan  villaL'e situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  ."^anta  Cruz  mi.ssion, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  o.  ISGO. 
Tejolocachic.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  l'ai>lii'_'0cliic  r.,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  ab'jut  8  m.  s.  of  .Ma- 
tacldc. — Orozco  y  I'crra,  ( ie<jg.,  'd'2'-',  ]8'j4. 
Tejon  (Span.:  'raccoon' ).  A  local  name 
often  applied  tocf-rtain  '_Monps  of  Indiaiis 
at  tlie  s.  end  of  San  .J>>aiiuin  valley,  (.'al. 
It   iiK-ludes   Iii<lians   of    three  linguistic 


families:  Ft  Tejon,  on  Canaila  de  las 
Uvas.  was  held  by  a  division  of  the 
Chumash:  the  upper  part  of  T.j..u 
rancho,  including  the  parr  of  Tejon  c  r.  in 
the  mountains,  was  held  by  the  Shosln'- 
uean  Gitanemuk;  the  lower  i>art  of  this 
stream  and  rancho,  inchuling  the  pivsent 
ranch  settlement  (the  headquarters  oi  a 
•reservation  established  in  l.>^o3)  on  Pas.) 
cr.,  belonged  either  to  tlie  same  Sh.'slio- 
neans  or  to  the  Yokuts  trii>e  cailtd 
Yauelmaiii,  or  at  least  was  visited  by  the 
latter.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Tejon 
res.  in  18.33,  Indians  from  a  consideiabU- 
area  were  assembled  thereon.  In  lSi;4 
most  of  these  were  removed  toTule  Kiver 
res.,  where  the  Yauelmaniare  now  popu- 
larly known  as  Tejon  Indians.  On  Te- 
jon rancho,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  still  a  settlement,  mainly  of  Sh.>- 
shoneans.  and  these  principally  ot  the 
Gitanemuk.  (  h.  w.  n. ) 

Tehon.—Ind..Vff.  Rep.,  216. 1877.  Tejon.— Wil'.iMm 
son  in  Hue.  K.  R.  Rep.,  v,  20.  lS>o.  iejones.— Bial- 
(lSo2i  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Corn:.'.,  .<pec.  st— .. 
378,  18.53.  Tejuneses. — GtUiano.  Relacion,  c.\v:i. 
1802.  Teion.— Barbour  (1^52)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4 
32dCong..  sf>ec. sess..  2-56. 18.53.  Tin'lin-neh.— I'..w- 
ers  in  Cont.  X.  \.  Kthnol..  in.  370, 1^77.  Tin'liu.— 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  x.\iii,  301,  !>"■  . 
Tejones  (Span.:  'raccoons').  A  trib*.- 
living  at  Reynosa,  Mexico,  on  the  Ri" 
Grande,  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  ii: 
the  middle  of  the  ISth  century.  In  17-37. 
when  Tienda  de  Cuervo  inspected  th.- 
new  settlement,  he  reported  that  this  wa- 
the  native  place  of  the  Tejones  (Revista. 
1757,  MS.  m  Archive  Gen.).  Pimentcl 
(Lenguas,  ii,  409,  ISG'))  uses  the  name  a- 
synonymous  with  Coahuilteco.  If  this  i- 
correc't,  it  probably  settles  thequestion  ■■; 
the  linguistic  athliation  of  their  a--- 
ciates,  as  the  Comecrudos,  Pintos,  Maya- 
pemes.  Cueros  Quemados,  Zalapagueme-. 
and  others.  By  17-57  the  Tejones  lui.i 
entered  themi.^sions  at  both  Reynosa  an.l 
Camargo,  but  in  greater  numl^ers  at  t.'.-- 
former  place,  where  they  minified  witli 
the  tribes  named  above  (Mission  recor.l- 
in  the  parish  churches  at  Reynosa  au'i 
Camargo,  e.xamined  in  1907) .  Accordiii-' 
to  Ripi>erda,  governor  of  Texas,  by  177.1 
most  of  the  trilx"  had  acquired  the  Span- 
ish language  (Complaint  about  thr  en- 
slavement of  Indians  in  Nuevo  Santa U'ier. 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives,  1773).  The  t-X; 
isting  mission  records  at  Reyni-K-a  an-i 
Camargo  show  that  the  Tejones  rotnr.iiit-l 
at  the.se  missi<.)ns  well  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  remnant  of  tiie  tribe,  t<^>g»-tti>-r 
with  a  lew  Comecrudos  aixi  I'lntos.  ^ti:i 
live  (U»07)  between  mrxiern  Re\  no.-a  an'i 
Camariro,  at  I^its  Prietas,  which  !salx<ut  en 
the  site  of  Old  Reyno.sa,  vvliere  Cuervo 
found  the  Tejones  in  17.")7.  Dr.  A.  ■'' 
(iat.~(;het  rei)orte<l  them  at  tiic  sam-- 
place  in  1>.'57.  (n.  e.  h.  i 

Tedeienos.— Oruzcii  y  lii-rra. 'ieotr..  JV'..  1*^)1  (■•.'"•' 
iibly  iiUiitical).     Texones.- 'l.id.,  .".'t. 
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Tejua.  A  hi-atu'h  of  the  Apache  who  in 
Ihc  IStli  i*entury  lived  in  the  sierras  of 
Siitt  r.,  Ariz.  lYobahly  the  Tontos. 
Fejuas. — Konne  in  Starifonl".  fompoiul.,  ^(V|.  l,s7S 
itni-^priiit).  Tehua.— BaiU'rnft.  Ariz.nnd  N.  Mox., 
:f.».  1SS9.  Tejua.— Front  ump  {11"  \  in  Cones. 
(iaroi's  Diary.  19iX\  Yabipaia  Tejua.— Garios 
(17"tJ).  Diary,  30S,  1900.  Yavipaistejua.— Baucroit, 
1(X'.  cit. 

Tekakwitha,  Catherine  (called  also  the 
"Indian  Saint,  ""I^SaimteSauvage.-?i?e." 
and  the  "Lily  of  the  Mohawks").  The 
(lau<rhterofa  ^lohawk  warrior  by  a  Catho- 
lic Christian  Algonkin  woman  who  had 
Itcen  captured  by  the  Iroquc>is  at  Three 
Rivei-s,  Quebec;  born  in  IGoti  at  Cangnah- 
waga,  a  palisaded  town  of  the  Turtle  clan 
of  the  Mohawk,  on  Mohawk  r.,  near  the 
present  Auriesville,  N.  Y.  Tekakwitha 
was  about  4  years  of  age  when  the  village 
was  ravaged  by  smallpox,  amoni;  its  vic- 
tims being  her  mother,  who  left  an  infant 
.<^on  that  did  not  long  survive.  Tekak- 
witha Mas  aliout  10  yearn  of  atre  when  De 
Tracy  burned  the  [Mohawk  villages,  an  act 
resulting  in  the  general  peace  of  lt>G6. 
After  the  destruction  of  their  settlement, 
the  Turtle  clan  remove<l  to  the  N.  side 
of  Mohawk  r.,  where  Tekakwitha  was 
reared  by  her  uncle,  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Christian  faith.  A  couple  of  years 
later,  Fathers  Bruyas,  Fremin,  and  Pierron 
visited  her  uncle  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  she  waited  on  them,  thus  gain- 
ing her  first  knowledge  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice.  On  Easter  SuTiday,  1675, 
she  wa.s  baptized  by  Father  Lamberville, 
and  at  once  became  the  objectof  contempt 
and  derision  to  many  of  her  tribe,  the  i)er- 
secution  continuing  for  about  two  years. 
By  refusing  to  marry  she  had  already  in- 
curred the  di.-pleasure  and  anger  of  her 
aunt;  for  observing  the  .Sabbath  she  was 
denied  food,  and  because  she  would  not 
lal)or  in  the  corn-fields  on  that  day,  she 
was  .stoned;  ayoungMohawk  warrior  went 
so  far  as  to  raise  his  tomahawk  menacingly 
over  her  head,  but  she  awaited  the  blow 
with  such  calmness  that  her  assailant  de- 
sisted and  slunk  away. 

When  still  quite  young  Tekakwitha 
aided  her  mother  in  her  domestic  duties, 
and  when  not  thus  occupied  amused  her- 
{^♦•If,  like  other  Indian  children,  with  her 
toys.  She  dressed  like  otla-r  girls  of  her 
age,andornamentedherf>er.son  with  neck- 
lace-^, bracelets,  finger-rinus.and  ear-lxjljs. 
As  a  young  woman  she  was  well  poise<i 
and  .skilful  in  doing  such  work  a.s  Indian 
girly  were  accustomed  to  do  in  elk-hair 
and  itTircupine-fiuills,  and  Iroin  bark  and 
f'ther  libers  she  made  bands  for  carrying 
burdens.  She  also  l>ecaiiie  so  adept  in  the 
'uanufacture  of  wampum  i>eiL-^,  smh  as 
Were  used  in  public  affairs,  that  she  wa.s 
fre<iuentlv  emi)loyed  in  making  them, 
^lie  could  also  sew  well  in  the  Caucasian 
\\ay,  having  learned  the  art  from  French 


jirisoners  among  her  trilx".  She  ma<le 
ribl)ons  or  bantlsof  eel-skins,  sashes  from 
the  libers  of  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  of 
willow  bark  and  twiirs,  and  bark  buckets 
for  carrying  water;  she  likewise  learned 
how  to  make  pestles  for  pounding  corn: 
in  short,  she  was  ever  busv  with  the 
multiplicity  of  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Indian  women  generally.  Although 
frail,  Tekakwitha  was  the  lirst  at  work  in 
the  morning.  The  years  l>efore  her  bap- 
tism passed  in  this  manner,  and  she  had 
no  other  ideals  set  before  her  than  those 
current  among  her  pagan  relations.  It  is 
said  she  was  virtuous  in  every  way,  was 
not  attached  to  beliefs  in  visions  or 
dreams,  had  no  desire  to  take  part  in 
dances  or  games,  and  was  not  cruel,  even 
to  prisoners,  like  other  Indian  girls — in 
short,  she  was  of  a  disposition  unusual 
among  the  girls  of  her  time  and  people. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  fervent  Catho- 
lic Christian  Iroquois  dwelt  at  the  Sault 
Saint  Louis,  some  of  whom  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  visits  to  the  villages  of 
the  Iroquois  in  Xew  York  for  the  purpose 
of  proselyting  their  kindred  to  the  new 
faith.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
these,  a  former  inhabitant  and  chief  of 
the  Oneida  village,  was  Ogenratarihen 
(•Hot  Ashes'),  sometimes  called  Louis 
Garonhiague.  In  1677,  while  making  a 
tour  of  the  Indian  villages,  on  learning 
that  Tekakwitha  was  persecuted  on  ac- 
countof  her  new  faith,  he,  with  two  com- 
panions, placed  her  in  a  canoe  and  started 
for  the  Sault,  where  she  arrived  in  the 
autumn,  bearing  letters  from  Father 
Lamberville  extolling  her  virtues.  Here 
she  grew  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in 
theexercisesof  a  holy  life,  practising  great 
au.sterities.  Visiting  Montreal,  she  saw 
the  nuns  of  Marguerite  Bourireoisat  their 
school  work,  and  aware  of  the  charity  of 
the  Hospital  Sisters  of  Ville-Marie  shown 
toward  her  people,  she  sought  to  found 
a  convent  on  Heron  id.,  among  the  rajiids 
of  Saint  Lawrence  r.  This  project  was  ridi- 
culed by  her  friends,  and  even  the  father 
was  amused;  he  nevertheless  permitted 
her  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  thus 
she  became  the  first  Indian  nun  amoiiii 
her  people.  Among  the  means  which 
Tekakwitha  undertook,  to  mortify  her 
iKjdy  was  to  engage  a  friend  to  llagt-llate 
her  every  Sunday  for  a  year,  when  she 
l>ecame  too  weak  to  boar  it  Ir.nger. 

She  died  .\pr.  17,  lOO,  and  was  buried 
5.  of  I^  Chine  ra|)ids  of  the  St  I.aw- 
rence,  midway  between  La  Prairie  an>l 
Caughnawaga',  t^iebec.  Six  days  after 
her  death  Father  Chauchetiere,  while  at 
I)rayer,  "had  a  vision  in  which  Catlierine 
arrayed  in  glory  ajiiieared  to  him."  Her 
remarkable  life'so  im[>ressed  the  mindsof 
tlu-  faithful,  Ixjth  Indians  and  whites, 
that  many  came  to  pray  at  her  touib.   It  i.i 
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said  that  nianv  porpons  who  wore  ill  have 
been  healotl  tlirouch  invokinp  her  inter- 
cession m  their  behah".  ami  that  many 
striking  visionsanii  revelations  have  taken 
place  at  her  tomb.  There  1:^  a  memorial 
cross  bearing  an  inscription  at  Auries- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  a  statue  stands  in 
memory  of  iier.  Until  ISSS  a  tall  mission 
cross  marked  her  burial  place,  but  in  that 
yearthePJev.  C.  A.  Walworth,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  erected  near  it  a  large  granite  sar- 
cophagus, bearing  the  legend  in  native 
words,  "A  beautiful  flower,  it  has  blos- 
somed among  native  men."  Consult 
Chauchetiere,  Vie  de  Catherine  Tega- 
kouita,  18S7,  and  Ellen  H.  Walworth  in 
The  Indian  Sentinel,  1908.     ( J.  n.  b.  n.  U 

Tekanitli  (pi.  of  kanittl,  'bed,'  provin- 
cially  known  as  'cabin,'  or  'cabbin,' 
by  early  traders  and  colonists) .  A  Cher- 
okee settlement,  commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  Tickanetly,  or  Calibins,  in  up- 
per Georgia,  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  in  1839.  (i.  >i.) 
Cabben.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  144, 1S»7. 

Tekep.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

TekisedaneyoQt  ('place  of  the  hanging 
bell.' — Morgan).  A  Seneca  village,  com- 
monly known  as  Red  Jacket  Village, 
formerly  in  Erie  co.,  N.  Y. 

Red  Jacket  Village.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  466, 
1851.    Te-kise'-da-ne-yout.— Ibid. 

Tekoedi  ('people  of  Tek,'  an  island 
near  the  n.  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  id. ). 
A  Tlingit  division  beloniring  to  the  Wolf 
(or  J^agle)  phratry  and  living  at  Tongas, 
Sanya,  and  Killisnoo,  Alaska, 
tekuedi.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120.  ISHb.  tekii- 
edi.— Ibid.,  II.h.  Te'qoedi. — Swanton,  lield  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Tekta.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  3  m,  below  Klamath  P.  O.,  x.  w.  Cal. 

Tekumigizhik.     See  Tikumir/izldk. 

Tekunratum  (  Te-kunr-a-tnm  ».  A  former 
Okinagan  band  at  the  mouth  of  Okina- 
kane  r.,  Wash. — Stevens  inlnd.  Aff.  Rep., 
445,  18.54. 

Telamene.  An  unidentific-d  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  ( .Margry,  Dec, 
III,  288,  1878)  learned  from  the  Indians 
(probably  Karankawa)  near  Matai.'orda 
bay,  Texas,  as  being  x.  e.  of  Maligne 
(Colorado)  r. 

Tetamenes.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  HLst.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  V,2,  1S46. 

Telamni.  A  Yokuts  (Maripo.=an)  tribe 
formerly  living  on  lower  Kaweah  r.,  Cal. 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  .370, 
1877)  placed  them  2  m.  Itelow  Visalia. 
They  are  said  to  have  immlx-'rod  105  on 
the  Fresno  res.  in  1861,  but  are  now 
extinct. 

Ta-lum-nes.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Df>c.  61,  32d 
Cong.,  1st  .'•ess.,  •.£'.,  Ih.')?.  Tedamnj.— A.  L.  Krxeber, 
inCn,      1903    (Yaudanchi      name:    sing.    form). 


Telam.— lU'ftiimont  MS.  cited  bv  Cones.  Care's 
Diary  (17:5-761,  -JSO,  19(K1  ("TeWm  6  Torim":  if. 
TtUnnoOrii'  W\o\v).  Telame. — Miifnis  quoted  liy 
Shea  in  Sifjar,  Vooab.  of  Sun  Antonio  Mi«vioti"_ 
preface.  IS*;;.  Telamoterii. — (;arciS(177.>-7oi.  Iiiu- 
ry.  JMi.  I'.XM  (probably  identic.ih.  Tel-emnie».— 
Lewi<  in  Ind.  .\lT.  Rep.  lS.i7,  4(Xl,  18.>8.  Te'-lum- 
ni. — Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethniil.,  iir.  37o,  1>77. 
Tiedami. — .\.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n.  1903  ( Yaudiimhi 
name:  pi.  lorni).  To-lum-ne.— Rovce  in  l^tli  H.p 
B.  .\.  F...  7.^2,  l>y9.   Torim.— Beaumont  MS.,  op.  rit. 

Telategmiut.  A.  suMivision  of  the 
Chnairmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  who.-e  vil- 
lage is  Tlatek.  — Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  17,  1877. 

Tellico  (  Talikuv,  of  unknown  significa- 
tion). The  name  of  several  Cherokee 
settlements  at  different  periods,  viz: 
(1)  Great  Tellico,  at  Tellico  Plains,  on 
Tellico  r.,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  (2)  Lit- 
tle Tellico,  on  Tellico  or.  of  Little  Ten- 
nessee r.,  about  10  m.  below  Franklin, 
in  Macon  co.,  N.  C. ;  (3)  a  town  on  Val- 
ley r.,  about  5  m.  above  Murphv,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  N.  C;  (4)  TahIeV,uali 
(q.  v.),  established  as  the  capital  of  the 
CherokeeNation,Okla.,inlS39.  (j.  m.) 
Big  Tellico.— Doc.  of  1779  quoted  bv  Rovce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144.  1887.  Great  Te'lUco.'- Dix-.  of 
175.3,  ibid.,  142.  Little  Tellico.— Doc.  of  179y,  op. 
cit.  Little  Telliquo.— Doc.  of  1755,  op.  cit.,  142. 
Tellico.— Bartram.  Travels,  371,  1792. 

Telmocresses.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  described  as  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Chattahoochee  r.,  15m,  above  the  month 
of  Flint  r.,  seemingly  in  Jackson  co.. 
Fla.  It  contained  1(X)  inhabitants  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Young 
(Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822)  lists 
it  as  a  Seminole  town,  while  Gat.-chet 
(CreekMigr.  Leg.,i,  71,  1884)  regards  the 
name  as  a  corruption  of  Taluamuchasi 
(q.  v.).     See  also  Tukahatchi  Tallahatset'. 

Teltia-ateuna  (  Te^-lu-a  A^-ie-u-na  'those 
of  the  ea.-^ternmost' ).  A  y^hratry  embra- 
cing the  Tona  (Turkey)  and  Shohoita 
(Deer)  clans  of  the  Zuni.  (f.  h.  c.) 

Temalwahish.  ('the  dry  ground').  A 
Kawia  villaiie  in  Cahuilla  desert,  s.  Cal. 

La  Mesa.— Barrow^,  Etlmo.-Bot.  Coahuilia   Did., 
33,1010.     Temal-wa-hish.— Ibid. 

Temastian.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepecano  or  of  a  related  tribe,  but  early 
in  the  ISth  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Tlaxcaltec,  intro^iuced  by  the  Spaniards 
for  defense  against  the  •'Chichimec-'"; 
situated  about'lO  m.  e.  of  Askelton  on  the 
Rio  de  Bolanos,  in  Jali.sco,  Mexico. — 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  409,  426, 
1903. 

Temechic  ('bread  house.' — Och).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  central  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  on  or  near  the  Santa 
Cru/  branch  of  Rio  Conchos. 
Teraechic. — Oruzco  v  I5crru.  Geog..  32.3.  l-'X- 
Temeichic— <Jcli  ( 17.V5),  Journey  to  the  ML-^ion"'. 
I,  71,  l^W. 

Temecula.  An  important  Luiseno  vil- 
lage in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  in  Riv- 
erside co.,  Cal.  Pop.  in  ISfi-i  said  to  l"* 
888.  Compelled  to  vacate  their  valley  in 
1875,  it.s  inhabiLanta  moved  to  I'achanya 
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canyon,  3  m.  distant,  when?  they  now  live 
under  the  name  of  Pichanpa  Indians. 
The  Teniecnla  res.  in  \WS  coniprisetl  3,360 
acres  of  ahuo?t  worthlo.*sdesert  land,  with 
181  natives  under  the  Pala  aeency. 
Pacbanga. — Jackson  rtinl  Kinney,  Kep.  Mission  In- 
dians. 30,  1S<3.  Pechanga.— ijlu'll  in  lad.  AiT. 
Kep.  19(M.  16o.  1905.  Pichanga.— Common  form. 
Temccula. — Gray,  .So.  J'nc.  R.  R.  Snrv..  tj9.  lSi6. 
Temecule.— Ibid.,71.  Temeku.— Kroeberin  I'niv. 
Crtl.  Pub..  Am.  .\rclueol.  and  Ethnol.,  iv,  147. 1907 
(proper  Lulseno  form). 

Teraede'gua  ('valorous  people').  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochinii,  oonnectetl 
with  Puri'sima  (Cadegomo)  mission. 
Lower  California,  in  the  ISth  centurv. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  190,  1857." 

Temesathi.  A  Chumashan  village  form- 
erly near  Santa  lues  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Temeteti  ( Te-me-te-n.).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Indians  of  the 
Chumashan  family  near  Pt  Sal,  San  Luis 
Obispo  CO.,  Cal. — Schumacher  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1S74,  342,  1875. 

Temiscaming  (from  Xipissing  Tiinika- 
ming,  with  intrusive  8  due  to  Canadian 
French;  sig.  'in  the  deep  water',  from 
liiniiu  'it  iscleep',  gaming  'in  the  water'). 
A  band  of  A  Igonkin,  closely  related  to  the 
Abittibi,  formerly  li\ing  about  Temisca- 
ining  lake,  Quebec.  They  were  Iriendly 
to  the  French,  and  rendered  them  valu- 
able service  during  the  attack  of  the  Kng- 
lish  under  Peter  Schuvler  in  1691.  There 
were  205  in  1903  and  245  in  1910,  two- 
thirds  of  them  halt-breeds,  on  a  reserva- 
tion at  the  head  of  L.  Temiscaming,  in 
Pontiac  district,  Quebec. 

Outemiskamegs. — Kacqueville  de  la  Potherie. 
Hist.,  11,-19,1722.  Tamescamengs. — .^[cKenney and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribe*.  III.  b2,  l^Vl.  TemiBcamings.— 
Bellin,  map.  17^i.  Temiscamins. — DeiioiiTille 
(1&"57)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.x.  S'U.  1>--Sr>.  Te- 
miskaming. — Can.  Ind.  .\tf.  Kep.,  55.  190«">.  Te- 
miskamink.— Lahontan,  New  Voy..  i,  231, 1703  Te- 
Diiskamnik. — Lahontan  (17Wi  quote<l  by  Richard- 
son, Arct.  Kxped..  II.  39.  ISil.  Themiscanungs.— 
IjiBarre  (l&^-S)  inN.  Y.  Doc.CoI.  Hi.^t.,  I.T,79^.  1^55. 
Themiskamicgues. — Baciiueville  de  la  Potherie,  t, 
329,  1722.  Themistamens. — Du  Chesneau  (I'VSl)  in 
Margry,  DC-c.  11,267,  1877.  Timigaming.— Henne- 
pin, Cent,  of  New  Di-cov..  map,  lu'J-i.  Timiscami- 
ouetz.— JetTt-rvj,  Fr.  FK^ms..  pt.  i,  17>;i.  Ttmis- 
cimi.— Jes.  Rel.  UVIO.  34.  l>iSS.  Tiniiskaming.— Ba- 
raga, Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  o^Jl,  1«7.';.  Timmisca- 
meins. — Keane  m  .Stjiiiffird.  Compeiid.,  539.  1^'s. 
Tomiscamings. — Tous-airil,  Miipoi  .\m.,  1'539. 

Temochichi.     .See  T'lumrli'trlii. 

Temoksee.  A  .small  Shos^honean  tribe 
formerly  in  Ree.^e  River  valley,  n.  central 
Nevada. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26, 
1863. 

Temoris.  A  cljvision  of  the  Guazapar, 
inhabiting  the  villau'es  of  Santa  Mari'a 
Magdalena,  Ntie-^tra  Senora  <iel  N'alie 
Humbroso,  and  Cerocahui,  Ix-sides  some 
rancherias  in  Chinipa.s  valley,  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  w.  Chi- 
nuahua,  Mexico.— Orozco  v  Berra,  Geog., 
58.  324,  1.S64. 

Temosachic  (forruption  of  linnofarJui-, 
'.'■lone-heap.'  — Luiuholtz).       The     moat 


northerly  settlement  of  the  Tarahumare. 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  e.  branch  of  the 
Kio  Yaqui.  hit.  28°  50,  Ion.  107°  30',  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  (Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog., 
323,  1864).  Its  mission  church,  built 
about  1720,  collapsed  in  Jan.  1907. 

Temtltemtlels  \TE'mLtEmLEls,  'those 
under  whom  the  ground  shakes').  A 
gens  of  the  Xakoaktok  and  also  of  the 
Mamalelekala.  Kwakiutl  tribes. — Boaa 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Tenabo  {Ten-a-bo').  A  former  pueblo 
of  the  Tompiros  division  of  the  Piros, 
probably  at  the  Siete  Arroyos,  n.  k.  of 
Socorro  and  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex. 
See  Bandelier  (1)  in  The  Nation,  366, 
Nov.  7,  1889;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  131,  1890;  {-i)  ibid.,  iv,  272,  1892;  (4) 
Proc.  Cong.  Int.  Amer.,  vn,  452,  1890. 
El  Pueblo  de  los  Siete  Arroyos. — Bandelier  in  .Vrch. 
Inst.  Papers.  lU.  131.  l^.'v)  (probably  identical). 
Siete  Arroyos. — Bandelier  (Isv-^)  in  Proc.  Cong. 
Int.  .\nier.,  vii.  -152,  Iv.O.  Tenabo. — Vetancurt 
(1G90),  Menologia,  2o0.  1871. 

Tenaktak  (  J'Ena'xtax  or  Deiu/x'- 
(/u'^x")-  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  residing  on 
Knight  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing gentes,  according  to  Boas:  Gam- 
gamtelatl,  Gyeksem,  Koekoaainok,  Yaai- 
kakemae,  and  Pepatlenok.  In  1865  their 
principal  town,  which  they  owned  con- 
jointly with  the  Awaitlala,  was  Kwatsi. 
Pop.  (probablv  of  these  two  tribes  to- 
gether) 101  in  1908,  90  in  1910. 
Dena'xdaEx".— B<  >a.s  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.. 
v,  pt.  I.  91,  190'2.  Nenachtach.— Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil..  pt.  5.  130,  ISft".  Tanabtenk.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904.  pt.  2.  71,  1905.  Tanak-tench.— 
Ibid..  3d2.  1S9.5.  Ta-nak-teuch.— Ibid.,  279.  l.?94. 
Tanakteuk.— Ibid.,  pt.  2.  76.  19aS.  Ta  nocbtench.— 
Sproat,  ibid.,  145, 1^79.  Ta-nock-teuch.— Ibid..  1»9, 
1j>84.  Tan-ubtub.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vc>cabs. 
Brit.  Col..  ir.'B.  l.v;4.  Tapoctoughs.— Brit.  Col. 
map.  1>72.  Tawaktenk  —Can.  Ind.  Ail..  I't.  2.  16*;, 
UH.ll.  Tenab'tah'.— Boas  in  Bull.  .\m.  Geog.  .Soc, 
ZJ9.  l^'•7.  Tenaqtaq.— Boas  m  Gth  Rep.  X.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  .%5.  1?90.  T'Ena'xUx.— B.>as  in  Hep. 
Nat.  Mus.  l>-95,  331,  1^97.  Te-nuekt-tau.— Kane. 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1S59.  Te-nub'-tuh.— Blink- 
insap  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  sioc.  Can., 
.'•ec.  II,  6-5,  18.^7.' 

Tenankutchin  ('mountain  people'). 
An  Athapascan  tr\\>e  in  Alaska  which 
hunts  throughout  the  basin  of  Tanana  r. 
and  has  its  villages  along  the  upper  stream 
in  lat.  63=",  Ion.  142°.  Dall  in  1^66  found 
them  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  Once  a 
year,  without  their  women,  they  de- 
.scended  the  river  to  the  neutral  trading 
post  Nuklukayet.  They  travele<l  in  birch 
canoc-=.  wore  pointed  parkee.s  trimmed 
with  bea^ls  and  feathei-s,  their  hair  being 
ochred.  Sometime.-  they  journeye<i  up 
the  Yukon  to  Ft  Yukon  for  trade.  They 
have  more  I.>eudwork  and  are  more  skilieil 
in  its  manufacture  than  any  other  trilx? 
in  Alaska.  They  use  dotrs  as  i>ack  arii- 
mals  and  for  drawing  sIe<Js.  Tliey  build 
only  temiwrary  shelters,  moving  from 
place  to  place  duriiiu'  the  year.  Deer, 
moose,  and  caribou  fonn  tluir  chief 
means  of  subsistence:  the.se  are  i;ai)tur(-<l 
bv  means  of  .a  bruih  knee  extended  many 
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n»ilc.«,  in  whir li  at  intervals  snares  are  set. 
In  many  re.*|>eot.>»  the  Teiiankutchin  re- 
stMnble  the  I'nakhotana,  but  are  reputed 
to  be  very  lien-o  and  warlike.  A  peeuliar 
drawlinp  tone  eliaracterizes  tlieir  speech, 
distinguishing  it  froni  the  Ahtena.  Den- 
taliutn  no.«e  ornaments  were  formerly 
universally  worn  by  the  men,  but  of  late 
they  are  tailing  in  to  disuse.  These  people 
are  much  feared  by  the  surroundmg 
tribes.  They  are  siijiposed  to  have  a 
totemic  system.  Their  population  was 
given  bv  Kiehardson  in  1S51  as  100;  bv 
Dall.  1S70,  5iX):  Tetroff  made  it  from  300 
to  700  in  1880:  Allen  estimated  the  pop- 
ulation in  1885  at  tiOO;  the  11th  Census 
(1890)  gave  it  as  373.  Divisions  of  the 
tribe  are  Clatehotin,  Huntlatin,  Nabesna- 
tana,  Nukluktana.  Nutzntin.  Santotin.  and 
Tohvatin.  The  villages  Xandell  and  Tel- 
ling belong  to  tiie  Xntzotin.  In  the  lower 
river  is  Tutlut;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
nana  is  Weare,  and  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Tozi  is  Tozikakat.  Xnklukayet,  the  mart 
of  other  tribes  also,  is  in  their  territory. 
Khiltats  is  one  of  the  winter  villages. 

Gens  de  butte. — Whyinper,  .\Ia<ka.  2ii.  !!«(>'.).  Gens 
des  Buttes. — Ko^--.  MS.  notes  on  Tiiiiic  B.  A.  E. 
(so  called  by  ihf  Hiidsi.n  Bay  men  at  Ft  Yukon). 
Ifountain  Indians. — Ibid.  Mountain  Men.  —  finll  in 
I'roc.  A.  A.  A.  S..  JTO.  l^^TO.  Tananas. — Wliyinper, 
Alaska.  2J0.  l>t>'.i.  Tananatana.— .\llen.  Hep..  137, 
18S7.  Tanan-Kuttchin.— Petitot.  Diet.  Denc-Din- 
dji6,  XX,  l>Tr>.  Tanna-kutchi.— Richardson.  .\rct. 
Exped.,  I.  :;ys,  1>51  (trans.  "peoFilenf  ilu-  bluffs'). 
Ta-non  Kutchin.  — P.-i^s.  quoted  by  Gibb".  M.S..  B. 

A.  E.    Ta-nun  kutch-in.—Ri >>•.«.  MS.  iioteson  Tinne, 

B.  A.  E.  (trun'i.  ■people  oi"  the  biugcst-river coun- 
try'). Tenan  kutchin.— Win  ruper.  .\laska.  23!*, 
1869  Tenan'-kut-chin'.— Uail  in  Com.  N.  .\. 
Ethnol.,  I,  29.  1>77.  Tennankutchin.— I'etrofT  in 
10th  Census,  .Matka,  ltd.  1>S4.  Tennan-tnu-kokh- 
tana. — Ibid,  rniouniain  river  men':  Knaiakho- 
tana,  name).  Tpananae-Kouttchin. — Petitct.  .\u- 
tour  du  lac  des  Esc'.ave-^.  361.  l>'.d.  Tpanata- 
Kuttchin'.— Petitot.  M.S.  voeab..  B.  .\.  K.,  l^..^. 
Tschinkaten. — Wranpell  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  .\.  Ethnol..  I,2y,  1^77  (' hairy  men ').  Zanana. — 
Whvmper  quote  1  bv  Wood,  Ciiciv.  Races,  ii,  137-5. 
1.S70. 

TensLskvLh  (Tea-'is-l:)i}i).  A  Koprino 
Koskimo  village  in  Koi)rino  harbor,  n. 
side  of  Quatsino  sd.,  \'ancouver  id.,  Brit. 
Col. — Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map, 
1887. 

Tenate  (  17-iia-a(e,  from  (en-nP,  '  hone- 
etone').  A  summer  or  fall  village  of  the 
Quatsino  on  the  n.  shore  of  Forward  inlet, 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec. 
II,  68,  18S7. 

Tenawa  ( Tcna'vxi,  from  (c^nav',  'down- 
stream'). A  division  of  the  Comanche, 
practically  exterminated  in  a  battle  with 
the  Mexicans  about  1815,  and  now  ex- 
tinct. 

Le-naywosh.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1x10)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  'iC,-~-<Oi  Con(.'.,'2dse--..  C,  IS  17.  Ta-nah  wee.— 
Stuitli-on.  Mi-<-.  (;()11..II.:{<1  art..ol.  is.vj.  Tanewa- 
Comanches.— .\lvord  {\><>}  in  .-^i-ii.  Ex.  Urx-.  ix, 
40ll»  Con;.'.,  3d  v.v-:.,  37.  IKi'J.  Tanewahs.  — Ibid., 
10.  Te'nahwit.— .MiKjm-y.  in  Hth  Rip.  H.  .\.  E  . 
li>l'i,  Ife'.ii,.  Tena'wa.— Ibid,  iiurrt'-t  ioriu-,.  Ten- 
awa.—  I'.tiilot  •lUiilid  by  Schooli-rall.  Ind.  Tribes, 
I,  230,  1>^">3.     Teaewa. — leu  Kute,  Reizeti  iu  N.  A., 


;iSI,  IS.'vi.  Tenewas.— Hazcn  (l.^^'V^)  in  J^on.  Ex. 
Doc.  IS,  40th  Cone..  3d  .-«•>.•..,  17.  l.MV.V  Tenhuas  — 
Bollaort  in  ,Ionr.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..n,  2i>.i.  is"«). 
Tennawas.— Mnrcy,  .Vnuy  Life,  13.  IS*"*.  Tenuha.— 
BoUaert  quoted  bv  l.athani  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
L>.nn\..  102.  18d<".. 

Tendoy.  Chief  of  a  band  of  mixed  Ban- 
nock, Shoshoni,  and  Tukiiarika  Indians 
making  their  headquarters  in  the  Leudti 
valley,  Idaho;  best  known  through  his 
frienilly  attitude  toward  the  whites. 
About  1S69.  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  been  called  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  tliese  Indians,  they  were 
found  on  investigation  to  be  almost  desti- 
tute, but  Tendoy  had  been  able  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  himself  and  a  few 
of  his  followers  by  his  sagacity  in  trade 
with  the  settlers  in  the  mining  camps  of 
Montana,  which  he  frequently  visited. 
On  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  agency 
in  Lemhi  valley  the  Indians  promised 
oljctlie-nce  to  the  agent  and  friendliness 
toward  the  settlers,  atid  owinix  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Tendoy  these  promises  wt-re 
kept  inviolate.  He  rendered  valualjle 
service  to  settlers  by  protecting  them 
from  roving  bands  of  unfriendly  Indians. 
and  through  his  influence  no  white  per- 
son in  the  Lemhi  valley  was  molesti'*] 
during  the  Nez  Perce  war.  In  1878  the 
agent  reported  that  some  of  the  Indian"^ 
would  doubtless  join  the  hostiles,  "but 
are  held  in  check  by  Tendoy,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  proven  himself  master  ui 
the  situation."  Some  of  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  associated  in  the  buffalo 
country  advise<l  him  to  steal  horses  and 
kill  a  few  whites,  when  the  authorities 
at  Washington  would  think  more  of  hiia 
and  grant  his  people  a  larger  appropria- 
tion. To  this  lie  is  said  to  have  replied. 
"I  have  not  the  blood  of  a  white  man  in 
my  camp,  nor  do  I  intend  such."  Ten- 
doy die<l  on  the  Lemhi  reservation  May  9, 
1907.  The  settlers,  in  appreciation  of  hi.i 
services,  subscribed  funds  toward  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
and  a  tract  of  land  containinir  a  number 
of  other  Indian  graves  was  set  apart  for 
his  burial  place.  (f.  s.  x.  ) 

Teneangopti,  Teneangpote.  See  Kicking 
Bird. 

Teneii  (Ti'/nedt,  'bark-house  people'). 
A  branch  of  theTihittau  living  at  Klawak, 
Alaska.  (i.  k.  s.) 

Teneinamar.  A  former  tribe  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  Tex;i£. 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Pinaiiaca 
and  Siaeher.  Perhaps  identical  with  the 
Taimainares,  el.^where  reierre<l  to. — It-r- 
nando  del  Bos^jiie  (1675)  in  Nat.  Cieog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  344,  1903. 

Teneraca.  A  Tepeluianepueblosituat'--<l 
in  a  deej)  gorge  of  Mezquital  r.,  in  s.  iHi- 
rango,  Mexico.  It  is  under  the  mi:-sioii- 
ary  jurisdiction  of  Mez<|iiital. — Lumhult/- 
Unknuwu  Mexico,  i,  409,  1902. 
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Santiago  Teneraca.— Orozco   y   Borni,  fJeop.,  318, 

Tenicapeme.  A  tribal  naino  appcarinp 
ill  tlie  l)a|iti!?iual  rrconls  for  1800  at  Maia- 
inoros,  >iexico.  Jt  may  bo  the  same  as 
Talapagueine,  wliich  occurs  in  the  con- 
temporary reconirf  lor  i^an  Jose  mission, 
Texas;  tliis,  in  turn,  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Sala[)agueme,  tiie  name  of  a  tribe  well 
known  at  that  time  at  Reynosa  and  Ca- 
margo,  on  the  Kio  (.Irande  (Baptismal 
records  at  ^hitamoros,  Kcynosa,  and  Ta- 
margo,  and,  for  San  Jose  mission,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas).  (ii.  E.  B. ) 

Teuino.  A  Sliahaptian  tribe  formerly 
occnpying  the  valley  of  Des  Chutes  r., 
Oregon.  The  Teninc)  dialect  was  spoken 
on  both  sides  of  the  Colnndjia  from 
Tiie  Dalles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla. 
In  1S55  they  joined  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
and  were  placed  on  Warm  Spring  res., 
since  which  time  they  have  usually  been 
called  Warm  Sjirings  Indians  ^q.  v.),  a 
term  embracing  a  mimber  of  tribes  of 
otlier  slocks  which  were  included  in  the 
treaty.  The  present  number  of  Tenino 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  probablv  not  more 
than  30.  '     (l.  f.) 

Meli'-'iema.— Mooney  m  11th  Rop.  B.  A.  E.,  7^-.*. 
1S%  (own  ii;inie>.  Milli-hhlama. — Gat-^rliet  in 
Mujr.  .\m.  Hist..  1. 1I.S,  1■'^7T  (own  imniei.  Tenino. — 
Wasco  t amy  (IkVi)  in  L".  S.  ru<l.  Trent..  t'.2-2,  If^TS. 
Terrino.— lIuntiiiKion  in  In'l.  AtT.  Ri-p.,  72,  1m;7 
(misprint).  Tisbxtini-hblama. — (iiitsclift.  lor.  cit. 
(WarmSpnniisInil.  name fortlwrneelvesK  "Warm 
Spring  Indians. — (iiitschft.  iliiil.  Warm  Springs. — 
Common  oflk-ial  drsignaiion. 

Tennessee  (Ta'm't*'}^  or  7u«.'';').  The 
name  of  two  or  more  Cherokee  settle- 
ments at  an  early  perio'l.  The  jirincipal 
one  was  on  iJttie  Tenne.-see  r..  a  short 
<llstance  above  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream,  in  k.  Tennessee.  Another  was  on 
an  extreme  liead  branch  of  Tuckaseeee 
r.,  above  the  present  Webster,  X.  C.  The 
name  has  lo>titsmeaniiii_',  all  the  so-called 
<lerivati')ns  being  fanciful.  (j.  m.) 

Tennessee. — Tiniherlake.  Memoirs,  reap,  170-5. 

Tennuthkutchin  ( 'niiddle  people').  An 
extinct  division  of  the  Kutchakutchin 
that  formerly  dwelt  between  the  rapids 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  mouth  of  Porcu- 
j>ine  r.,  Alaska.  Oibbs  (ca.  1857)  said 
they  numbere<i  10  hunters.  In  1S(>3  they 
were swei>t away,  according  to  Dall,  ])y  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  introduced"  by 
the  whites. 

Birch  Indians.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.EthnoI,,  r,  30. 
l'^77  (so  calha  l.y  Hmlson'.s  Bay  men).  Birch 
River  Indians.— Whyiiip.-r,  .\Ia-ka.  2bo,  IHC'J. 
Gens  de  bouleau.  — Iljiil  Gens  de  Bouleaux. — I)m11, 
Alaska.  '131,  IhTi.i.  Tenniith'-kutchin'.  — ball  in 
Cont.  N.  ,\.  Kthnol.,  i,  Zi),  1*77.  Tenuth.  — Koss. 
notes  on  TiiniL-.  Smitli^on.  .\I.-.  474,  Ten-uth 
Kutchin.— /jibl,~,  M.-.,  ii.  A.  K.  C-lia'K-.l  people'). 

Tenskwatawa  (  Ttu-shnyi' -ln-n a  iskin'ite 
'door,' //(//(/a  'to  be  open':  'The  0[>en 
Door',  called  also  Klskwatawa.— tiat- 
schet).  Thefai.Mous  "Shawnee  IVoi)het," 
twin  brother  of  Tectimsfh  {>romincnt  in 
Indian  and  .Vmerican  hi.<tory  immediately 


before  the  Warof  l.'^lL^  Ilisoriginal  name 
was  halawethika,  ref»'rring  to  a  rattle  t>r 
similarinstrument.  Acconlins:  to  om-ac- 
count  he  was  noted  in  his  earlier  yiars  fi>r 
stupidity  and  intoxication:  but  one  day. 
while  lighting  his  pipe  in  his  cabin,  he  i\ll 
back  apparently  lifeless  and  remained  in 
that  condition  until  his  friends  had  a.-sem- 
bled  for  the  funeral,  when  he  revived 
from  his  trance,  quieted  their  alarm,  and 
aniutunced  that  he  had  Wen  coiuhuted 
to  the  spirit  world.  In  Nov.  ISOo,  wiien 
hardly  more  tlian  30  years  of  au'e,  he 
called  arotmd  him  his  tribesmen  and  their 
allies  at  their  ancient  capital  of  \\'ai>ako- 
neta,  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a 
new  revelation  from  the  Master  of  Life. 
"He  declared  that  he  had  been  taken  up 
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to  the  spirit  world  and  had  been  permit- 
ted to  lift  the  veil  of  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture— had  seen  the  misery  of  evil  doers 
and  learned  the  fiappiness  that  awaited 
tho.>se  who  followed  the  y)recepts  of  the 
Indian  god.  lie  then  began  an  earnest 
exhortation,  denouncing  the  witciicrai't 
I»ractices  an<l  medicine  juirgleries  of  the 
tribe,  and  solemnly  warning  his  hearers 
that  none  who  h.'i'l  i)art  in  siu-h  thinirs 
would  ever  taste  of  the  future  haj)piness. 
The  firewater  of  the  whites  was  j-oi-on 
and  accursed;  and  those  who  continued 
its  use  would  be  t<>riiietite<l  after  death 
with  all  the  pains  <>f  lire,  while  llanies 
wouldcontinuallyi.^suefromtheirinoutli-. 
This  idea  may  have  Ix-cn  derived  in.m 
some  white  man's  teaching  or  fn^m  the 
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Indian  practice  of  torture  by  lire.  The 
yoiuiti  nm?t  cherish  and  respect  the  ageil 
and  intinn.  All  projx'rty  must  be  in 
common,  accordiiii;  to  the  ancient  law 
of  their  ancestors.  Indian  women  must 
cease  to  intermarry  with  white  men;  the 
two  races  were  distinct  and  must  remain 
so.  The  white  man's  dress,  with  his  tlint 
and  steel,  must  In?  discarded  for  the  old- 
time  buckskin  and  the  tirestick.  More 
than  this,  every  tool  and  every  custom 
derived  from  the  whites  must  be  put 
away,  aiul  the  Indians  must  return  to  the 
methods  the  Master  of  Life  iia<l  taught 
them.  When  they  should  do  all  this,  he 
promised  that  they  would  aeain  be  taken 
mto  the  divine  favor,  and  find  the  happi- 
ness which  their  fathers  had  known  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites.  Finally, 
in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  he  an- 
nounctnl  that  he  had  received  power  to 
cure  all  diseases  and  to  arrL-st  tlie  Iiand 
of  death  in  sickness  or  on  the  battlefield" 
(Drake,  Life  of  Tecumsehl.  The  move- 
ment was  therefore  a  conservative  reac- 
tion against  the  breakdown  of  okl  customs 
and  modes  of  life  due  t(j  white  contact, 
but  it  had  at  first  no  military  object,  of- 
fensive or  defensive. 

Intense  excitement  followed  the  proph- 
et's announcement  of  his  mission,  and  a 
crusade  commenced  aijainst  all  suspected 
of  dealing  in  witchcraft.  The  prophet 
very  cleverly  turned  the  crusade  against 
any  who  opposed  his  supernatural  claims, 
but  in  this  he  sometimes  overreached 
himself,  and  lost  much  of  his  prestige  in 
con.«equence. 

He  now  changed  his  name  to  Tenskwa- 
tawa,  significant  of  the  new  mixle  of 
life  whicii  he  had  come  to  point  out  to 
his  people,  and  fixe<l  his  headquarters  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  where  representatives 
from  the  various  scattered  tribes  of  the 
X.  W.  gathered  about  him  to  learn  the 
new  doctrines.  To  establish  his  sacred 
character  and  to  disj>el  the  doubts  of 
the  unlx'lievers  he  contiimed  to  dream 
dreams  and  announce  wonderful  revela- 
tions from  timet)  time.  A  miracle  which 
finally  silenced  all  objecti<jns  was  the  pre- 
diction of  an  eclipse  of  the  stm  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  IbCi:  this 
was  follo\ve<l  by  his  enthusiastic  aicept- 
ance  as  a  true  pr()i>het  and  the  messenger 
of  the  Master  of  Life.  The  enthusiasm 
now  spreail  rapidly,  and  emissaries  trav- 
eled from  tribe  to  tribt.'  as  far  as  the  Semi- 
nole and  theSiksika,  iiK.-uK'ating  the  new 
doctrines.  Although  this  inuvement  took 
much  the  .«ame  torm  everywhere,  there 
were  local  variations  in  rituals  and  be- 
liefs. I'rominent  among  these  lattt-rwas 
a  notion  that  some  gn-at  catastrophe 
would  take  place  within  four  years,  from 
whith  only  the  adherents  of  tht;  new 
prophet   would  escape.     In  most  i)laces 


the  excitement  subsided  almost  as  rapi<lly 
a.s  it  had  begun,  but  not  bt-fore  it  had 
given  birth  among  the  Northern  tril>es  to 
the  idea  of  a  confederacy  for  driving 
back  the  white  |H?ople,  one  which  add»-<l 
many  recruits  to  the  British  forces  in  the 
War  of  ISI'2.  Its  infiuence among  South- 
ern tril)e3  was  manifested  in  the  bl<M<dv 
Creek  war  of  ISlo.  The  ]>rophet's  own 
influence,  however,  and  the  prestiire  <>f 
the  new  faith  were  destroyed  by  Harri- 
son's victory  in  the  vicinity  of  tin*  town 
of  Tippecanoe,  where  he  had  collected 
1,000  to  1,-_'00  converts.  Nov.  7,  ISll. 
After  the  War  of  1812  Tenskwatawa  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  British  govern- 
ment and  resided  in  Canada  imtil  ISu'ii, 
when  he  rejoined  his  tribe  in  Ohio  and 
the  follow  ing  year  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  near  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  .\bout  18l'8  he  went  with  his  i)anil 
to  Wyandotte  co.,  Kans.,  where  he  w;is 
interviewed  in  183:.'  by  George  Catlin, 
who  painted  his  portrait,  and  where  he 
died,  in  Nov.  1837,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Argentine.  His  grave  is 
unmarked  and  the  spot  unknown.  Al- 
though his  personal  apj>earance  was 
marred  by  blindness  in  one  eye,  Tenskwa- 
tawa pos.sessed.a  magnetic  and  power- 
ful personality,  and  the  religious  fervor 
he  created  among  the  Indian  tribes,  un- 
less we  except  that  during  the  recent 
"ghost  dance"  disturbance,  has  been 
equaled  at  no  time  since  the  l>e'_'inning 
of  white  contact.  See  Mooney  in  14tli 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896,  and  authorities 
therein  cited.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.    See Lof^t  Ten  Tr'il>e^. 

Tenu.  A  tribe  or  subtnt>e  which  en- 
tered San  .Vntonio  de  Valero  mission. 
Texas,  about  1740,  with  tlie  ntmierous 
group  towhich  the  Sana  (q.  v.  )  beion'_'e<l. 
The  atliliation  of  the  Sana  seems  to  have 
been  Tonkawan.  Some  words  of  their 
lan'juatre  have  l>een  preserved,  (ii.  k.  b.  ) 
Tena.— Vrtleni  Biif)ti-rn-i,  1740,  {.nrtidH  .SOy.  M;>. 
Tina.— Ibid.,  1741,  partida  519. 

Tenyo.      The   Pine  clan   of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Hano.  n.  e.  Ariz.,  consisting  of 
29  persons  in  1903. 
Ten-yo.  — Ffwki-s  in    Am.  Anihr.,    vil,    lt";6,   Is'Jl. 

Teopari.  .\  former  pueblo  of  the  .Jova 
and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in 
1676;  situated  in  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  few 
miles  s.  k.  of  the  Opata  villai/e  of  Nacori. 
Pop.  ."WO  in  lti78:  259  in  17;;0.  DoN^rc- 
wa.s  its  visita.  The  pueblo  was  aban- 
doned between  1764  and  1800  owing  to 
A[)ach(;  depredations. 

San  Jose  de  Teopari  de  Ovas.— Zmj.kUi  (l<i7s)  lii_ 
Due.  Hi-!.  >ri;.\  .  1th  >•.,  HI.  :'.IJ.  l-.'.7.  San  Jo«« 
Teopari.— lUvLTit  (  17:;0i  <iUfiiLii  by  l'..iiHTiilt.  N" 
^[e.x  St.itf<.  I.  '<11,  l^-l.  Tyopari.  — Hitii'Klicr  m 
.\reli.  Iii^t.  I'lqiLT.-,  HI,  -V..  is'.ii.  ;v.  .tIu,  \>-sz 

Teoskahatay.  A  .Mdewakanton  Sioux 
who  accompanied  Le-ueur  Xa  Moiitrtai  m 
1695  U)  evidence  the  irood  faith  oi  the 
Sioux  tribes  in  a  treaty  with  the  rreuch 
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ami  Cliipi'owa  rt-Iatiiig  to  trade  iin<l  the 
l>:i.<.sijic  of  tlie  Saint  Croix  route  to  the 
Mif-sis.^ippi.     He  died  at  Montreal. 

Teotongniaton.  A  former  \  illajje  of  the 
Neuters  in  Ontario. 

8.  GuJlUume.  — Ti-s.  IJcl.  ItVJl.  7S,  1S5S  (mission 
imiiK-).    Teotonpiiaton. — Il)i<l. 

Tepachi  (tlie  name  of  a  drink  made 
from  fermented  airuama.s  or  jocuixtes. — 
I'.uehia).  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  autl  t^eat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  lUTS; 
situated  on  Kio  Snopa.  n.  e.  Sonora, 
.^[exico,  alx)ut  lat.  L'l")"  oO'.  Pop.  3S8  in 
1678. 

S.  Joaquin  y  Su  Ana  Tepachi. — Zapata  (lt>7>N) 
<|iiot(.(l  bs-  Bancroft.  No.  -Mcx.  Suites,  i.  •J4t>.  18S4. 
Tepache.— RiviTii,  Dinrio,  lo>f.  1.!^-'.  I'M.  Tt- 
pachi.— KM;udoro,  Noticiiis  de  Sonora  y  i^iIlftloa, 
101,  IS  19. 

Tepachic  ('stony  place.'  —  Och).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  Ciiiluiahna, 
Mexico;  delniite  loeality  unknown. — 
Orozco  y  i'erra,  Geo;_'. ,  '622,  ISiW. 

Tepachuaches.  A  tril>e,  j>n)l)al)ly  Coa- 
htiiltecan,  encountered  hy  Salinas  on  the 
road  from  Coahuila  to  San  Franei.sco  mis- 
sion, Texas,  in  10'.*;].— .^alinas  (ltw:5)  in 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  ."0,  1710,  MS. 

Tepahue.  A  division  of  the  Mayo  and 
also  its  principal  settlement,  situated  in 
the  mountains  ahfiut  the  ujiik-T  forks  of 
Mayo  r.,s.  Sonora,  Mexico.  They  spoke 
a  dialect  sliirhtly  different  from  the  Mayo 
(Zapata,  ]()78,  "in  Doc.  Hist,  ^fex.,  4th 
s.,  Ill,  38.^,  18.57).  The  inhabitants  of 
Conicari,  a  subdivision  of  this  tribe,  ap- 
I)ear  from  Zapata's  statement  to  have 
spoken  a  dialect  somewhat  different 
from  the  Tepahue  proper  ( Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii.  5:'.,  1890).  Ac- 
cordingto  Ribas(Hist.  Trium.,  2-54,  164.51. 
after  the  reduction  of  the  Mayo  the  Te- 
l>ahue  establi.-hed  themselves  in  a  i>ueblo 
(presumably  Tepahue)  on  upjxr  Mayo  r., 
with  "about  6(X)  families,  and  some'2,000 
persons  of  all  aces."  The  same  authority 
states  that  Conicari  contained  about  2c»b 
families.  According  to  Orozco  y  Berra 
the  Tepahue  are  extinct  as  a  tribe,  but 
there  ia  still  a  Conicari  settlement  on  or 
near  the  ancient  site. 

Asuncion  de  Tepave.— Ziipata  (1»)7S)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
-Mi-x..  4th  s..  Ill,  3-^5,  1S-j7  (tlie  seitlt-mfiit). 
Asuncion  Tepahue. — ()T()7.rr>  y  B<rra.  'Jog.,  3.V), 
l^il.  Tepagui.— <;r<)i.x  (17>>'J)'  in  D'>c.  Hist.  .Mex.. 
^l^l  .s.,  II,  22,  !>->;.  Tepaguy. — iiivtra.  l^iario, 
!'■(,'.  1179,  1736.  Tepahue.— <jro/(0  .v  B.-rra,  (ico^., 
:tM,l>^;i.  Tepahui.— Croix, o[..ci!.,"li>J.  Tepave.— 
y-ajiata  (lf,7«)  in  I>oc.  Hi-t.  .^^<.•x.. -ith  s.,  ill.  :>n), 
1>^j7.    Tepavi.— Writer  of  I'J'J'J,  ibid.,  v,  25.  l'^■^7. 

Tepecano  (Nahuatl:  0/jitl  'mountain', 
'hill';  wo  'on  top  of.'— Hnllicka).  A 
small  tril>eor  subtribeof  the  Tepehuane, 
living  in  the  sierras  of  N.  Jalisco,  .Mexico. 
They  are  now  contined  to  the  pueblo  of 
Askeltan  and  to  a  territorv  not  excee<Jintc 
150  6.(.  ni.  of  the  valley' of  the  Rio  de 
P>olafios.  Their  dwellin^rs,  where  not 
nifxlilied  by  S[>anisli  intlueiice,  consist  of 
on(;ortwo  small  low  .structures  built  of 
unworked  stones  laid    without  mortar. 


The  hair  of  the  men  is  worn  from  .J  to  »» 
in.  in  lenjith,  while  that  of  the  women 
lianixs  in  braids  down  the  back.  The 
present  i>opulation  is  estimated  at  ot». 
They  have  as  principal  otHcers  a  gol)erna- 
dor  and  an  alcalde,  who  are  elective. 
Their  pueblos,  ancient  and  mo<lern.  are 
.\capulco,  Askeltan,  Borego,  Huila  ( llui- 
lacatlan),  Mesitas.  Nostic,  Santa  Catarina, 
Temistian.  See  Hrdlickain  Am.  .Vnthr., 
v,  no.  3.  1903. 

Eu-mi-kam.  —  HrilHcka  in  .\m.  .Viithr.,  v.  402. 
I'JOii  r  the  Olios.'  •  ilie  pt'oplo':  own  naiiuj. 
Hu-mat-kam.  — Ibiii.  (altornnlive  furniV  Wi- 
culi. — Lumlioltz,  rnknown  .Me.v..  ii.  123.  \'My2 
(Huirhol  name  for  Tepoeano  and  'IV pchuano'. 
Xumatcam. — Ibid.  C  the  people':  own  name. 

Tepee.     See  Tipi. 

Tepehuane  (said  by  Buelna  to  be  from 
Nahuatl  tej>rtl.  'mountain',  h2tan  'at  the 
junction  of  ).       \  Piman  tribe  formerly 
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inhabiting  mainly  the  state  of  Duranco, 
Mexico,  but  extending  also  into  s.  Chi- 
huahua, X.  E.  an<l  .s.  E.  Sinaloa,  x.  e. 
Jalisco,  N.  Zacatec;;s,  and  s.  w.  Coahuila. 
They  occu])ied  also,  witli  the  Nt-voiuc 
and  Tarahumare,  the  village  of  Tiituaca, 
alx)ut  lat.  28°  20',  in  w.  Chihuahua. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Spani.-h  mis- 
sionaries among  them  in  1.506  they  lived 
in  rancherias  among  rocks  and  rue-^'cd 
places,  their  huts  being;  neatly  iiiaile  oi 
logs,st<jne,  oradolx'.  They  werere'_Mrdc<l 
a.s  brave' and  warlike,  ami  the  Tarahu- 
mare and  Acaxee  suffered  trreatly  from 
their  aggressiveness.  They  revolted 
against  tlie  Sjianianls  in  1616,  killed  all 
tlie  missionaries,  (lc.-olate<l  the  country, 
and  it  is  said  marched  with  25,0(M)  war- 
riors against    the   city  of   Durango,   but 
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were  ropnl^eil  l)v  1,000  Spaniards  with  a 
loss  of  lo,(XH).  The  reniaimU'r  Heil  to  tlie 
eastern  slni>eof  tlieSiorni  .Matlre,  l>et\veen 
lat.  25°  aiul  2<>°,  *\  liere  most  of  tlieiu, 
until  recent  years,  letl  a  preearious  exist- 
ence in  isolate"!  petty  eounnuiiities  with- 
out a  tribal  jrovernnient.  Acconlini;  to 
the  missionaries  who  labo  red  anioncr  them, 
the  Tepeluiane  were  not  addicted  to 
lying  or  tiieft,  and  lewdness  ami  drunk- 
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ennesswere  very  unconimonanionir  them. 
Though  always  ready  to  defend  their 
settlements  a^'aiiist  invasion,  and  not- 
withstanding  their  reputation  for  valor, 
they  have  been  rather  an  au'ricnltural 
than  a  warlike  peo|)le.  They  possessed 
a  number  of  idols,  the  principal  of  which 
was  called  Ubauiari:  their  cliief  .settle- 
ment was  nan  (I'd  after  it,  and  formerly 
offerings  of  arrows,  pottery,  l)ones  of 
animals,  flowers,  and  fruit  were  made 
to  it.  Lumholtz  (Unknowfi  Mexico, 
I,  1902),  who  vi-iteil  the  tril)e  <lnrin}; 
various  explorations  in  ]NyO-'»>^.  .'•ays  that 
they  are  aL'riculturists.  depi.-ndinsr  almost 
wholly  upon  the  cultivatii'n  of  the  soil 
for  subsi>tence.  Thou</h  maize  is  their 
chief  reliance  other  plants  are  cultivated 
and  cotton  is  rai-t-d  to  some  extent.  They 
always  have  sutiicieiit  corn  for  their  own 
use,  which  they  store  in  s<|tKire  upri-.'ht 
cribs  of  cane-  held  in  place  by  withes,  on  a 
frame.work  of  pine  poles.  Their  houses  are 
commodious  lo„' <-abins,  fifteti  with  i:al"led 
roofscovered  with  larfreshitiL'ie-  wei'_'hte<l 
down.  They  make  of  mairuey  fiber  sa<ks 
and  ropes  of  excellent  <|Uality,  as  well  as 
{rinllt's  and  ribbons  of  wool  and  rotton 
for  trade,  cbiedy  in  l)uran<_'0.  Like  most 
Mexican  Indians,  tliey  lind   jdeasure  in 


•Irinkini;  me.<=cal  and  pulque;  their  only 
dance  is  ceremonial:  no  jrames  are  iii 
use.  and  g-amblini:or  lH?ttii>iris  forliiddt-n. 
Althoui:h  nominally  Christians,  tlu-y 
still  practise  to  some  extent  the  riti-s 
and  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  reli'_M"n. 
Lumholtz  gives  90<)  as  the  poi)ulation  <.i 
I-ajas,  or  the  northern  section,  anil  Ixikhi 
asthatof  the  southern  section,  but  .-iccord- 
ing  to  Urdlicka  they  number  in  all  l>e- 
tween  4,000  and  5JX)0.  about  eiiually 
divided  between  the  two  sections.  Their 
settlements,  i>ast  and  present,  so  far  a- 
recorded,  are:  Atotonilco,  Bal>orii:ame. 
Basonopa,  Cacaria,  Caiman,  Canatlan. 
Chimaltitlan  (?),  Cinco  Llasas,  Colo- 
radas  (?),  Dnrango,  Galpa,  liuerachic. 
Huaxicori,  Ilamatech,  Jfcara,  Joconostla. 
Lajas,  Mezquital,  Milpillas,  Nav<i<_'ame. 
Nazas,  Ocotan,  Papasipiiaro.  Ticachos. 
Pueblo Xuevo,  Quivi(|uintii,  ^^an  Ac.unio. 
San  r>ernalK'',  San  Dieiro  del  Kio,  San 
Jose,  Santa  Catalina,  Ta.s<|uarin'_'a,  Tenc- 
raca,  Tepehuanes,  Ti/onazo,  Tuiial,  Tu- 
tuaca,  Yonora,  Zajie.  See  Orozco  y  Berra. 
Geog.,  31S-19,  lSt)4;  Pimentel,  Lentruas. 
ir,  44-68,  lS6o;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  In>t. 
Pajx^rs,   III,   53,    ISW;    Ilnllicka   in   Am. 


TEPEMUA*iE     WOMAN    (am.    MoS.    SAT.    HIST   ) 

Anthr.,  v,  no.  3,  1903;  Lumholtz.  Un- 
known Mexico,  1902.  (  f.  w.  tt.) 
Lepeguanes  -  .^Iir^l^<lu  (157oi  in  Df)C.  IiiO'l.  'I'' 
Iiidiiis.  x\l,  -V'.'"!.  I'^Tl  (nu'prinu.  6dami.-l.'>ni- 
liolt/..  fnkiiouti  .Mcx.  I,  4J-'i,  lyri  (outi  iiiiiiir  . 
0-o-dam.— llr<lli<-kii,  iiifii,  ]'»;  (nwii  iiaiii'-:  '■i-'- 
*pC'(i['le"  ).  Satlo.— Luinliollz.  <ip. cit.  i  'uiilkin-- 
Murk  i:i-.jct.s'— /.A'/"//!/'/.!.  Tiirahiimarc  iiaiiii-- 
Tepeguanes.  — .^IirHn'i:l  ( 1 'iTo).  o]).  cit.,  lA>' .  '^■"'■,'''-. 

l-L-t).  I'-ffi.  Tepehuan. — nr"/:i'i>  y  Ik-rrii.  ti't.<-.  ^■'■ 
Ivrl.  Ttpebuane.— Lumli"ll/.'  in  Int.  ('<'|»^- 
.\ntlir..  lui-IMI.  IVJI.  Tepeoanes.— licuavidcs. 
.Mc-niorinl,  7,  \<^. 
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Tepehuanes.  A  TeiM?huane  pueblo  in 
(I  Chiliiialma,  Mexico,  about  lat.  26°  3(K, 

Ion.  I0(i°  S(y. 

Balleza— Orozco  y  Bcrra,  Ge<i£:..  o24,  1R64  (nppar- 
cnllv  the  unlive  nume*.  San  Pablo  de  Tepehua- 
nei.— Ibiil.     Tepehuane*— Ibul.,  olS. 

Tepemaca.  One  of  the  tribes  living 
nearest  to  Dolores,  which  was  not  far 
from  Laredo,  Texas,  in  1757.  There  is 
some  ground  for  tliinkins  that  they  may 
have  been  the  tribe  commonly  calle<l  by 
the  Spaniards  Caems  (jnenwdoii  ('burnt 
skins'),  who  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Grande  above  and  below  Reynosa, 
Mexico  (Tienda  de  Cueros,  Revista,  1757, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Teporachic.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  1900  wi\s  261,  all  regarded  as 
civilized. 

Tequassimo.  A  subtril>e  of  the  Chop- 
tank,  formerly  liviiitron  Choptankr..  Md. 
In  1749  they  were  a.-si;_'ned  a  reservation 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river,  in  Dorchester 
CO.,  but  by  1SJ7  they  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individuals  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
blood. — Boznian,  Md.,  i,  115,  1S37. 

Tequemapo.      A  Calusa  viilaee  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Teguemapo. — Fontant-da,    as    quoted     by    Shipp, 
D«  Soto  and    Fla.,  5.Si),   1.S'<1.     Tequemapo.— Fon- 
taneda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Tequenondahi  (  'on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain.' — Hewitt).  A  village  in 
1534  on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Quebec. — 
Cartier  (1545),  Relation,  Tross  ed.,  32i, 
1863. 

Teqaepis.  The  name,  apparently,  of 
two  villages,  or  perhaps  of  one  village 
claimed  by  two  missions.  One  wa.s  near 
San  Marcos,  the  other  near  Santa  Ines, 
l)Oth  in  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. 

Tequepas. — Tiiylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS,  1S61. 
Tequepis.— Ibid.,  .Apr.  24,  ls»'.;i. 

Teqnesta.  A  rude  and  piratical  trilx»of 
unknown  linguistic  athnity,  occu{>yinix 
the  s.  E.  Florida  coast,  within  the  pres- 
ent Dade  and  Monroe  cos.,  in  the  Ititli 
century.  They  were  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  Calusa,  their  neighbors  on  the  w. 
About  all  that  is  known  of  thi-m  is  con- 
tained in  brief  references  in  the  Fontane- 
da  Memoir  (ca.  1575)  and  in  Barcia, 
Kiisayo,  17"2;;,  with  a  short  notice  in  (iat- 
schet", Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  1SS4.  (.i.  m.  ) 
Tegesta— Kr.-neli  (jiiotcd  bv  Sliir>|..  DeSoto  and 
Fla.,  5s.\  Is-Mi.  TekesU.— <i.a-<h.-t.  Creek  MiuT. 
I>i;.._l,  map.  Js.  Is^l.  Tequesta.  — Barcia,  Knsttyo. 
b'.l,  17i;{  (ihelorm  u^ed  l>v  Funlaiioda  about  l.Ji^.T). 
TequfcBte.— .Shea,  Cath.  M'i.v-.,  57.  l-",5. 

Teracosick.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
eonfederacy  in  KJOS,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Nan.'^cmond  r.  in  Nan.-cmnnd  c>>..  Va. — 
Smith  (IfJ^'.t),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  ISl't. 

Terapa.  A  former  Ojiata  pueblo  in  the 
imme.liati'  viciiiitv  ui  (Jiia.-liitiera,  e.  So- 
>">i^,  Mexico,  lat".  3ti'^  20',  Inn.  \m\  It 
Was  ((cc-iipicd  fur  a  period  in  the  IStli 
•'•iiliiiv  hy  the  iiihaliitaiits  of  r.at«-opa 
and  l'.a-iiiig..[.H.  — I'.atidcli.r  in  An  h.  In-^t. 
I'aix.Ts,  IV,  5l'0,  1.s'.»2. 


Teras.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  on  the 
upperwatcrsof  the  Rio  Bavispe,  12  leagues 
x.  of  Oputo,  in  E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  mi.^sionary  es- 
tablishment andcontaine<iasmallchurcli, 
but  was  abandoned  in  the  ISth  century, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Apache,  Sii- 
ma,  and  Joconie. 

Tercao.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (<p  v.),  in  thereirion 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
159S.— Ofiate  (159S)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Terebin.     See  Terrapin. 

Terentief.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
the  Yukon  below  Kovukuk  r.  Pop.  15  in 
ISSO. 

Terentief.— Nelson  in    ISth   Rep.   B.   A.  E..  map, 

1899.  Terentiefs  Barabara.— Fetroff,  Rep.  Oil 
Alaska,  62,  IsM.  Terentiefs  station.— Petrolf  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska.  TJ.  K>S|. 

Terocodame.  A  tribe  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  near  tlie  Rio  Grande,  in 
Coahuila,  after  1705.  Rivera  ( Diario.  leg. 
2763,  1736)  mentions  it  in  1727  as  a  tr!i)e 
of  Coahuila.  Before  its  removal  to  San 
Antonio  mission,  Texas,  Solano  was  situ- 
ated "in  the  Terocodame  band"  (MS. 
Baptismal  Rec,  1707,  partidas  319,  326^. 
The  Terocodame  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  tribe  of  the  locality  and 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  band  or 
confederacy.  The  baptismal  entries  men- 
tion a  certain  Manuel,  of  the  Ticmamar 
nation,  who  was  "captain  of  the  Teroco- 
dames"  (ibid.,  1706,  partida  169);  a  man 
**of  the  Oydican  nation  and  of  the  Tero- 
codame band"  (ibid.,  1707,  partida  271); 
a  man  "of  the  Babor  nation,  interpreter 
for  the  idiom  of  the  Terocodame  band" 
(ibid.,  partida  248);  a  woman  "of  the 
Teroco<lame  Vjand  and  of  the  Jnman  na- 
tion" (ibid.,  partida  272),  etc.  The  Tero- 
codame were,  however,  a  distinct  tribe 
or  subtril)e  of  this  band.  The  re<-ords 
show  that  they  intermarried  with  tl)e 
Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Oydican,  Tic- 
mamar, .Juman,  Mauiga,  Maul>edan, 
Tuteneilwica,  Matuimi,  Jiraragrande.an<i 
other  tribes  or  subtribes  (  Bapti.-nial  Rec, 
passim),  the  intermarriage  occurring  in 
manv  ca.ses  certainlv  while  in  the  gentile 
state'.  On  Nov.  21",  1706,  58  gentile-'  of 
different  divi.-ions  were  bai)tized.  They 
apparently  ha<l  come  to  the  mi-sion  in  a 
Ijody,  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  more  or  less  closely  associate!  I.  The 
divisi(.)ns  represented  by  tho>e  baptized 
or  by  their  parents  are  Terocodame,  Tie- 
maniar,  Gabilan,  Vid<laijuimamar,  J'aco- 
rame,  Cncusa,  Macocoma  (or  NtacocoM:a), 
Juman,  Maui'_'a,  .Julime  (or  JiirilK.-), 
Tepciruan,  (.2"i'':d,  Baltor,  .Mamuf|ui,  Mes- 
cal, Colorado,  Tiiteiieiboica,  .1  icara'_M-ande, 
Matuimi,  and  Zeiiizo.  The  statements  as 
to  the  pa  rent  aire  of  different  iiidivi<lualH 
baptized  .>-h<iw  tliat  the  iiiteriiiarriajes 
represented  maii}'  coiiibiiiations  of  the-e 
grouiis — au<jther     iiKJicalion    that     they 
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were  closely  associated.  According  to 
Garcfa  the  Mescal  tribe  spoke  what  is 
known  as  the  Coahuiltecan  langnasre. 
Apparently  there  were  linguistic  differ- 
ences in  the  group,  for  while  a  Babor  was 
called  interpreter  for  the  Terooodanie, 
another  individual  was  called  interpreter 
for  the  Junianes  (ibid.,  1706,  partivla  hii')- 
Some  of  the  Terocodame,  as  well  as  other 
tribes  of  this  group,  followed  the  Solano 
mission  to  the  San  Antonio  and  were  bap- 
tized at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  (Bapti.s- 
mal  Rec,  1719).  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Eieroquodame. — B:\ptismal  Rec,  1712.  pnrtida  5. 
op.  cit.  Hirequodame. — Ibid.  Hyeroquodame. — 
Ibid.,  partida  10.  Perocodame  — lUd.,  1719,  parti- 
da  50.    Therocodame*.— Rivera,  op.  cit. 

Terrapin.  Any  one  of  various  tortoi.ses 
of  the  waters  of  thes.  .\tlantic  coa.*t  of  the 
United  States;  specifically  Malacoclem- 
mys  palu.ifris.  The  word  is  spelled  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  early  writer*. 
Whitaker  (Good  Newes  from  Va.,  42, 
1613)  speaks  of  "the  torope  or  little 
turtle";  Canipanius  (1645)  gives  the 
word  for  tortoise  in  the  Delaware  dialect 
of  New  Jersey  as  Udpa  or  turpo;  Ra.>les 
(1691)  gives  for  turtle  in  Abnaki,  tu- 
rebe;  Eliot  (Levit.,  xi,  29)  renders  tor- 
toises by  tconuppasog  in  the  Mas.-jachu- 
set  dialect;  Lawson  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Car., 
133,  1709)  has  terebins;  Beverley  (Vir- 
ginia, 151, 1722)  speaks  of  "a  small  Kind 
of  turtle,  or  tarapins  (as  we  call  them)." 
The  "Bre'r  Tarrypin"  of  the  "  L'ncle 
Remus"  stories  has  become  famous.  Ter- 
rapin is  a  diminutive  from  the  torope  or 
turiipe  of  the  Virginian  and  Delaware  dia- 
lects of  Algonquian.  (.\.F.C.) 

Terrenate.  A  Pima  rancheria  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1697;  situated  near  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  of  the 
Arizona-Sonora  boundary.  A  presidio 
was  e.stabli«hed  there  in  1741,  and  alx)ut 
1760-64  the  population,  including  a  garri- 
son of  about  50  men,  numbered  411.  The 
presidio  was  temporarily  transferred  to 
or  near  Guevavi  before  1750.  Bartlett 
(Pers.  Narr.,  i,  419,  1$.54)  descrilx-d  it  as 
a  village  of  200  or  .300  persons  in  ISol ;  in 
1900  it  contained  311  civilized  inhabitants 
and  26  Yaqui. 

San  Bernardo  Gracia  Real. — Btincroft,  No.  Mex. 
States.  I.  .VJH,  l.'^^4.  Santa  Cruz.— Kanomft.  Ariz, 
and  N.  M<^k.,  i^v;,  i^-.^y  (pnilHil^ly  its  lu'iro  recent 
name).  S  Felipe  Gracia  Real  de  Terrenste — Ban- 
croft, ibid..  :i71.  Sn.  Felipe. —VeneiTH'i.  niafi,  17.')4, 
in  Baticroit.  ibid..  370.  S'.  Philip  de  XHS.— 
Venegas.  Hi.'-t.  Ciil.,  I,  map,  17.^9.  Teranate. — 
Hardy,  Trav..  42'J.  lS-29.  Terrenate.— Berual  ( lf;y7) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  .N'.  .Mex.,  S'*;,  IH.*??. 
Terrenati. — Bniune,  Apa<he  C"ountrv,  lt>S,  ISC'J. 
Texenate.— Hardy,  Trav..  427,  lv.>9. 

Tertaitatana.  The  Day  j>eople  of  Taos 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Ter  taitatana.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (<ai«'i  =  'people'). 

Terwer.     A   farmer   Yurok    village   on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  a  few  miles  atx>ve  its 
mouth. 
Terwar.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  ISO). 


Tesakayala  (  Te.*ak^a  Ydla,  '  place  of  rmdc 
mountains ' ).  One  of  the  mvthic  sett  liuk: 
places  of  the  Zufli  after  their  emenjencc 
from  the  Underworld. — Cushing  in  loth 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  390,  1S96. 

Teshaya.  X  former  Salinan  village  situ- 
ated at  the  site  of  San  Antonio  mission, 
Monterey  cc,  Cal. 

Sextapay.-^Tavlor  .|Uoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.. 
I,  17o.  is>6.  Teabaya. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
.\pr.  27.  1S(.'.0.  Texiaya.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Tex- 
ja. — Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Teshoa.  A  discoidal  tiake  or  snail 
knocked  from  the  convex  surfac*^  of 
a  naterworn  stone  by  a  dexterous  blow 
with  a  hammerstone  or  by  striking  a 
bowlder  against  another  stone.  This  im- 
plement was  lirst  noted  by  Leidy,  who 
found  it  in  use  among  the  Shoshoni  ot 
Wyoming.  Leidy  states  that  "it  wa- 
called  a  'teshoa,'  and  is  employed  as  a 
scra{>er  in  dre.-^.-ing  buffalo  skins."  Tin- 
u.«e  of  sharp-edged  Hakes  of  this  type  t«>r 
scra}>ers  and  knives  was  doubtless  general 
among  the  tribes  from  the  earliest  timt-s. 
Consult  Leidv  in  6th  Rep.  Havden  Surv. 
1872,  653,  IS73;  Mercer  in  Proc.  A,  A.  A. 
S.,  XLi,  287,  1892;  Phillips  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1S97,  587,  1S98.  (w.  h.  H.) 

Teshuhimga.     See  \]liile  Hair. 

Tesia.  .\  former  settlement  of  the  Mayo 
on  the  Rio  Mayo,  above  Navajoa,  s.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  The  pueblo,  now  civil- 
izetl,  contained  4S7  inhabitants  in  190<X 
San  I^acio  de  Tesia. — Orozco  y  Berra.  Gcog..  i'>6. 
lf*64.  Tecia.— Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi.  ■=>'.», 
19ai.  Tesia.— Hanly,  Trav.  in  Mex.,  43S,  1S2V. 
Tessia.- Kino  map'  (1702)  in  Stoctlein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  1726. 

Tesik.  A  village  occupied  by  Chukchi 
and  .\iwan  Yuit  Eskimo,  half  and  half, 
on  the  w.  shore  of  Chechin  bay,  K.  e. 
Siberia.  Pop.  142  in  25  houses  about  1895; 
94  in  18  houses  in  1901. 

Ce'cin.— B>i20i-a.«;.  C'hukchee.  29,  1904  (Chukchi 
namep.  Te'si.i. — Ibid.  (Eskimo  name).  T»che- 
tachehn— Kra'.i^e  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Bliitt.,  v.  ><), 
map,  1.'<m2. 

Tesinde  ('buffalo-tail').  A  gens  of  the 
Inshtasanda  division  of  the  Omaha. 

Buffalo.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soo..  l.>\  1877.  Buffalo- 
tail. — Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philo?.  .Soc.  U'a):h.,  l'.'-', 
ISSO.  Da-th'unMa.— Morgan,  op.  cit.,  irtS.  Ta- 
■in-da. — Lons:.  E.xped.  RfK?kv  Mts.,  I,  327.  l»i>. 
Xe-»indi.— Dorsey  in  l-ith  Rep.  B.  A.  E..-22t'..  1»'.'7. 

Tesonachas.  Mentioned  by  Baudry  dcs 
I..ozieres  (  Voy.  a  la  I>oui.-iane,  244,  l><t2) 
in  a  li.-^t  of  tribes  with  no  information 
coiuernintr  it.     Unidentified. 

Tessamatuck.  A  villaL'esituate<l  in  1»>08 
on  Pi.-cata way  r.,  just  above  the  mouth, 
in  Prince  <ieorge  CO.,  Md. — Smith  (162'.M, 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.,  1819.' 

Tessikdjuak   ( '  bij;   lake').      The  chief 
village  of  the  Ukosik.^alirmiut  E.-ikiino  at 
the  head  of  Back  r.  estuary,  Canada. 
Tesaiqdjuaq.— Boas  in  6lh   RepT   B.  A.  E.,  maP. 
ibSn. 

Te88untee.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Cowoe  r.,  s.  of  Franklin,  in  Ma- 
con CO.,  N.  C.  —  Royce  in  5th  liep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1887. 
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Tcstnigh.  A  village,  probably  occupied 
by  the  Conestopa,  situated  in  1608  on  the 
E.'  l»ank  of  .Susquehanna  r.,  in  Lancaster 
CO..  I'a. — Smith  ( 1029),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
18H>. 

Testthitun    ('where     [.<oniethinir]    re- 
dine<l '  ?).  A  former  village  of  the  Tututni 
on  the  N.  side  of  Kogue  r.,  Oreg. 
T*  it  hi'-tun.— Donsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
ivJ,  isoo. 

Tesuque  (  Tlt-su'-ge,  '  cot  ton  wood -tree 
place').  The  .southernmost  of  the  piie- 
blo.s  occuined  by  theTewa;  situated  Sm. 
N.  of  Santa  FtS  N.  Mex.  It  bfcame  the 
ifcat  of  a  Spanish  mission  early  in  the 
17th  century,  but  was  reduced  to  a  visita 
of  Santa  Fe  in  1760  and  of  Pojuaque  in 
1782.  The  original  pueblo,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  occupied  a  site  al)out  3 
ni.  K.  of  the  present   village,  and   was 
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abandoned  probablv  durins;  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  16SO-92.  The  T*.-.-uque  people 
are  divided  into  two  organizations,  the 
Winter  (Watuyu)and  the  Summer  (Oyi- 
ke)  jK'ople,  each  with  its  own  ca(i(|ue.-;. 
Formerly  they  adhere<l  .^trictly  to  the 
tribal  law  which  prohiliited  intermar- 
riage l>etween  members  of  tlie  same  clan, 
but  the  custom  seems  n<>  lon^rer  to  be 
ri^'idly  folktwed.  and,  unlike  the  Puelilos 
ireiierally,  descent  is  in  the  niaie  line. 
Ihe  existing  Tesu<|ue  claii.s  are:  T've 
(Gopher),  Tang  ( yVz",  Sun),  Kou'/ya 
(A'o"(/'.(,  Tur<iuois<'),Owliat(  Cloud).  The 
t-'.xtinct clans  are:  Ta  (( irass  ).  Nunt,'  (.V'f", 
l^arth),  Tse  (Kagle),  De  (C'ovote),  Kup- 
ing  (  A'«//^;n,  Coral ),  Po  (Calallash  ).  Pop. 
80 in  1900.     See  y'(/f/y/o.?,  T,>cn.  (k.w.h.J 


San  Diego  de  Teiuque.— Ward  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rip. 
INJT,  213,  iMiS.  Saa  Lorenzo  de  Tezuqui. — Vclan- 
curt  (16%)  in  Teatro  Mex..  iv,  JTi,  1S71.  San 
Lorenzo  Tezuqui.— Ibid.,  ni.olfl.  1S71.  Savaque.— 
D'Anville.  !Uiip  .\ui.  St-pt..  1746  ( doubt lJ>s  idi-ii- 
tical;  not  Cicuyc  nor  C'icuio  [I'ecos]  \.  S.  Diego.— 
Bancroft,  Xx'u..  and  X.  Mex.,  i^l,  IS'JO.  Tai-tzo- 
gai. — Jouvenoenti  in  Cnih.  I'ion..  i.  no.  9,  IJ.  liiHi. 
Ti-tiur-ma'.— Kotlire.  rield  notes,  B.  .\.  E..  l^y,i 
( Picuris  Tiirua  rianie>.  Tejugne.— Diiiouri  in 
Cnth.  World,  7.',  .\pr.  1>M.  Temque.— Domeneoh, 
Deserts,  u.  63.  1Sk>.  Tersuque.— Cooper  in  Ind. 
Aft.  Kep.,  161,  1S70.  Teseque.— Ind.  .\il.  Rep..  .xi6, 
1S>9.  Tesuke, — Stevenson  in  Jd  Rep.  B.  \.  K..  oJ>, 
l.vsi.  Tesuki.  — Kewkes  in  -iild  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  is. 
I'.W.  Tesuque.— Alei-<lo,  Die.  Geo^'..  v,  ll'l,  17»'.>. 
Tesuqui.— Siinp>ou  in  Rep  Sec.  War,  2d  map.  IfoO. 
Tetsogi.— Stephen  in  Sth  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  37,  1>91 
(Hano  Teurt  name'.  Tet-su'-ge.— H.Ml^e.  tield 
notes,  B.  .\.  E.,  l>'.'.}  ("cottonvvood-tree  place': 
Tewa  name;  thcTeua  of  San  Jnan  pronounce  the 
name  'ni-m-ne').  Te-tzo-ge. — Bundelier  in  Ritch. 
New  Mexico",  'JOl.  ]»>•'>:  in  Rev.  d"Kthiiot:r..  2t.i3, 
1S.NJ:  in  Ari'h.  Inst.  I'ap.,  iil.  •Jt'>0.  lSi»0  (aboriginal 
name  of  puehlo).  Tezuque.— \'i!la-Serior,  Tiieatro 
\m..  It.  4I>,  174S.  Thezuque.— Vargas  (I'KH) 
quoted  by  Hiinilelier  in  .Vrch.  Inst.  i'ap..  m, 
m,  ISW.  "Tiotsokoma.  — Ho<I<e.  tield  noH's.  B.  A. 
E.,  ISy.D  (Santa  .\na  Qiieres  iianiei.  Tosugui. — 
Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  map.  .\p>r.  l.Nii*.  Tso'-ta. — 
Hodge,  lield  notes,  B.  .\..  E.,  INJo  (.leuuv.  and 
Pecos  name).  Tucheaap.— Ibid,  dsleta  Ti;:na 
name).  Tusuque.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in. 
406,  IS-iS.  TuUuiba.— HfMlge.  tield  notes.  B.  .\.  E.. 
1K99  ('small  pnebla':  Taos  name).  Tyu'-tso-ku'.- 
Hodge,  tield  notes,  B.  .\.  E..  1S95  (Cochiti  Queres 
name).  Zesuqua. — Lane  ilS>t)  in  ijchoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  0,^9,  1S.'>5. 

Tet,  A  tril)e  named  in  1708  in  a  list  of 
those  that  had  been  met  or  heard  of  x.  of 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  in  Texas  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix 
de  Espino.^a,  Relacion  Compemliosa  of  the 
RioGrainle  missions,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro). 

Tetachoya,  A  former  Salinan  vilhiire 
near  San  Antonio  mission,  Monterey  co.. 
Cal. — TaylorinCal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  IStlU. 

Tetanauoica.  The  tribal  name  Lriveniu 
the  records  for  an  hidian  who  was  buried 
in  1707  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission, 
Texas.  The  neophytes  gathered  there 
belonged  mainly  to  the  Coahuiltecan 
family,  which  may  be  true  of  this  band 
or  tribe  (Valero  Burials,  1707,  parti<la  82, 
MS.).  (n.  E.  B.) 

Tetanetlenok  {T'e'l'mieLtnox).  A  sreiis 
of  the  Klaskino,  a  Kwakiutl  trilje. — Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mu.s.  1895,  329,  1S97. 

Tetecores.  A  former  tribe  of  C<.)ahuiia, 
X.  E.  Mexico,  y)robably  Coahuiltecan.  met 
by  Femandodel  lio.=(piein  1()7.^.  at  wiiii-h 
time  they  an<l  the  BaUj.-arijrami  together 
nuinl>ere<i  119.  inclu>liii<_'  44  warriors. — 
Fernando  del  Bos<(ue  ( 1075)  in  Xat.  <  ieog. 
Mair.,  XIV,  348,  V.ny.i. 

Tetesde  Boule  (  French:  'round  heaiis' ). 
.\  rude  t ril)e  of  wandering  htmfer?  lorn  icrly 
rovin<r  over  an  e.xtensive  rc;jion  on  tlie 
upjjer  braiiihes  of  St  Mauri(  e,  (jatineau. 
and  Ottawa  rs.,  <.^uel>ec.  .\s  dcscriUd  by 
Henry,  a^X)ut  the  year  IS'MJ,  tlu-y  <le- 
pcnded  chiefly  on  raljbits  for  foo. I  an<i 
clothintr,  built  men;  bni.-h  windbre;iks  for 
shelter,  and  placed  small  pile:^  oi  Iirew<>o<i 
near  the  bark-coverctl  ^'ravesot  their<l<  ;nl 
for  the  use  of  the  sj)irits.     ('■lauN  ignerie 
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(1736)  gives  them  and  the  Abittil»i  as 
totems  the  plieasjint  and  the  eagle.  They 
have  been  re<hiic<l  by  small{x>x  ami  other 
calamities  to  '20'\  living  in  li'OS  on  a  reser- 
vation on  St  Maurice  r.,  in  Chainplain  co., 
Quebec.  Tlu'v  seem  to  bo  closely  cognate 
with  their  western  neighbors,  the  Nope- 
ming  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  are  often 
confounded,  althougli  apparently  a  dis- 
tinct people.  See  Michacondibi,  }[lc)iipi- 
cotcn.  (.1.  >t. ) 

Algonquins  a  tetes  de  Boule.— Chnnipipiiy  tV'-fl)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi>t..  IX.  .iii.  iNw.  Big-heads.— 
Donnelly  in  ("tin.  Iii«l.  All.  Kii>.  IS^M.  pt.  I,  10. 
IS.'vt.  Bullheads. — ("uhU-u  (ITJT).  Five  NiHiuns. 
1*1.  1747.  Gensdes  Terrei.— .h<.  Kol.  Iti71.  •.'•>.  IsSS. 
Round  Heads.— Durant  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Dt>o.  Col. 
Hist.,  v,  .^»V>,  ls\i.  Teste*  de  bcBufs.— La  Cli(.-.«nnye 
( 1697)  in  Miir^'ry.  Die,  VI.  6.  1,-^d.  Tetes  de  Boule."— 
Chrtwvipncrie  (I7:'0)  qtiotod  by  Schoolcrai't.  Ind. 
Tribesi,  iii.  5-56.  ls'>3. 

Tetes  Pelees  (French:  'bald  heads'). 
Described  by  the  Nipi.-^sing  as  a  people 
with  little  or  no  hair,  who  came  into 
Hudson  bay  in  large  wooden  l^oat.-^  to 
trade.     Possilily  some  white  traders. 

Testes  Pelees.— siitranl  (lt'.;36>.  Can.,  l.  tl'.  IS.-^';. 

Tetling.  A  Teiiankutchin  village,  of  17 
inhabitants  in  ISS.^,  on  upi>er  Xanana 
r.,  Alaska,  where  the  outlet  of  Wagner 
lake  joins  it  in  lat.  t);>°  :50'.  In  1SS»8  it 
consisted  of  4  log  houses. 
Tetlings. — Lowe  (lubtcd  by  Baker.  GcOgr.  Diet. 
.\laskft,  19t>2.  Tetling's  Tillage.— .\llcn.  Rep.  on 
.\laska,  137.  1S.<^5. 

Teton  (contr.  of  Tito^uu'^,  'dwellers  on 
the  prairie' ).  The  western  and  princif)al 
division  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux,  includ- 
ing all  the  bands  formerly  ranging  w.  of 
Missouri  r.,  and  now  resi(.ling  on  reserva- 
tions in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 
The bandsoHicially  recognized  are.  Otrlala 
of  Pine  Ridge  agency;  Brule  of  Rosebud 
and  Lower  Brule  agencies;  Black fc;ot, 
Miniconjou,  Sans  Arc,  and  Two  Kettle 
of  Cheyenne  River  agency;  llunkpapa, 
etc.,  of  Standing  Rock  agency.  Their 
history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
other  Dakota  and  is  little  more  than  a 
recountal  of  attacks  on  other  tribes  ami 
on  border  .^eltlers  and  emigrant.'^.  They 
were  first  met  by  Hennepin  ( 1G80)  20  or 
30  leagues  above  the  falls  of  St  Anthony 
in  Minnesota,  probably  at  .'^auk  rapids, 
on  Mis.sissipjii  r.,  about  70  m.  alcove  Min- 
neapolis, lie  places  them  in  the  neigh- 
lx)rho<j<l  of  Mille  I^ics  far  to  the  e.  of 
their  later  li<^me.  Lahontiin  al.so  eim- 
merates  them  amontr  the  tribes  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  which  kad.s  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  Teton 
formerly  lived  in  tiie  prairie  region,  near 
the  upper  Mi>sissi|>pi,  tlioii'_di  the  main 
lx)dy  may  iiave  been  near  upjier  Minne- 
sota r.  J.e  Sueur  in  170<)  included  them  in 
the  western  Simix,  who  lived  l>etwecn  the 
upper  Missi.-si|.]»i  and  the  .Mi-souri  ()nn 
map  of  De  INItM  17Ul  )  L  Traversi-  is  sur- 
rounded by  villages  of  wainlerim.' Tt-ton. 
I'achot  (Martrry,  D('<' ,  vi,  Als,  IS.sG) 
lorate<l  tht-m  sO  leagues  \v  ui  tlit-  Kails  of 


St  Anthony  in  1722.  Carver  (I7r>(»)  nut 
at  least  a  part  of  them  at  the  extreme  w. 
point  of  Ids  journey  up  .Minn«'suta  r.. 
about  '200  m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
younger  Henry  (Cones.  New  Li'_'!it.  i, 
145,  lS'.)7i  found  them  in  ISOO  o;.  tli.' 
upper  Missouri,  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Kxped.,  I,  OS,  100.  ISM)  encountiT*.-! 
them  a  few  years  afterward.  Tht^e  ex- 
plorers enumerate  as  divisions:  Tet<iii<  ..i 
the  Burnt  Woods  i  BruU's^aboiitlioomin. 
who roveon both  sides  of  Missouri.  W  liite, 
and  Teton  rs. ;  Tetons  (.ikandandas  i  <  ij. 
lala).  150  men,  who  inhabit  both  side-<'i 
the  Missouri  below  Cheyenne  r. :  Tetons 
Minnekineazzo,  about  2-50  men,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mis.^ouri  above  Cheyenne  r; 
Tetons  Saone,  about  300  men,  liviii'_'  on 
both  sides  of  Missouri  r.  below  Beaver  cr. 
Gov.  Ramsey  said  that  they  lived  imin 
Cannonball  r.  s.  to  Niobrara  r.  (  Rep.  Ind. 
Aff.  1S40.  S4,  is.iO). 

The  Teton  entered  into  a  jK-ace  treaty 
with  the  United  States  at  P<.>rta<:e  de"s 
Sioux,  Mo.,  in  1SI5.  which  was  continued 
by  treaty  of  June  22,  1825.  at  Ft  Lookout. 
S.  Dak.  It  was  warricTs  oi  this  eronp 
who  ma.-^sacred  Lieut.   (.Tiattan  and   his 

K arty  at  Ft  Laramie,  Wyo.,  in  1S54:  noue. 
owever,  took  part  in  the  Minnesota  mas- 
sacre of  lSfi2.  In  18(35  a  conuiiission  con- 
cluded treaties  with  each  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  eroup,  with  provision  for 
right  of  way  through  their  territory.  By 
treaty  of  isOS  they  first  agreed  to  give  up 
their  free  range  and  come  uyKin  a  reserva- 
tion, including  about  all  of  South  Dak'ita 
w.  of  the  Missoiu'i  r.  Under  their  chiefs. 
Red  Cloud.  Crazy  Horse,  and  Sittinir  Buil. 
they  have  been  the  j>rincipals  in  all  the 
Indian  wars  and  outbreaks  of  the  northern 
plains,  notably  in  1SH4,  1876,  and  Is'"'. 

Gov.  Ram.-^ey  characterizes  the  Tet'  'ii  a:- 
a  large,  tinely  formed,  tall,  and  vi^'oo'iis 
[K'ople,  haniy,  indomitable,  anil  re-tle— 
warriors,  daring  horsemen,  ami  skiiinl 
hiuiters,  po.=ser-sin'r  in  perfection  "all  the 
Indian  virfuesof  l)ravery.cunnin<:,  treaeli- 
ery,  and  hospitality,''  true  to  each  other 
an<l  readv  foes  to  all  others. 

Neill  ("Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  25S. 
1S72)  says:  "They  are  the  pliiiiderin.' 
Arabs  of  Ameriea,  and  have  of  late  y.  ar- 
been  a  terror  to  the  eiiugrants  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.''  According  to  Lewis  aii'l 
Clark  the  interior  j.olicintr  of  a  villa<_'e  wa- 
contided  to  2or  3  oflicers  wlm  were  h;!!!!""! 
by  the  chief  for  the  purpose  oi  ])re.-tr\  ing 
order  and  remained  in  power  some  da>>. 
till  the  chief  appoiiite.l  their  siicce—"r-. 
These  were  alway-i  on  the  watch  to  k-  e]- 
trani|ui!litv  during  the  day  ami  triKiro'-.l 
the  eamp  at  iii'_dit  The  "short  dur;'.'!"" 
oi  their  oliie(;  was  compeu.sitol  1'^  ''- 
authority,  their  pftwer  beiic^  >ii['i>  ine. 
and  ii)  llie  supjires^iou  of  di.-tnii>arn  >•  no 
resistance  to  them  was  suifere<l;  their 
peixins  wcre.-uered,  ami  if  in  ihe  exeen- 
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tion  of  their  duty  they  even  struck  a  0  Jief 
of  the  eecond  cla.*s  they  could  not  be  pun- 
isheil.  Kigers  mentions  as  peculiarities  of 
the  Teton \lialect.  compared  with  those 
of  other  divisions  of  the  Dakota  group, 
that  g  hard  is  used  for  h  of  the  Santee 
and  k  of  the  Yanktonai,  and  that,  reject- 
ing </  altogether,  they  use  I  in  its  stead. 

The  Teton  is  tlieiuost  populous  and 
imi>ortant  of  the  Dakota  divisions,  con- 
stituting four-sevenths  f>f  the  whole 
nation."  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804)  esti- 
mated them  at  1,CKW  men,  about  4. (XXI 
souls,  probably  mucii  less  than  the  true 
number.  The  Indian  Bureau  in  1842  es- 
timated the  total  numl»er  at  12.(X)0;  Kam- 
sey  (1849),  more  than  (5,1*00;  Riirgs  ( I80I  >, 
fewer  than  12,500.  The  Indian  Bureau 
in  1861  gave  a  total  of  8.tt00.  It  is  proba- 
ble these  estimates  were  below  rather 
than  above  the  true  number,  as  in  1890 
the  total  Teton  po|)nlation  was  16,42i), 
and  in  1909  the  numlx-r.  including  Yank- 
tonai ban<is  at  Standing  Kock  agencv, 
N.  Dak.,  was  18,098.  In  addition  ai)oiu 
100  of  the  Sitting  Bull  refugees  are  still  in 
Canada.  (c.  t.) 

Anthontans. — Coxc,  Caroliina.  50, 1741.  Atintans. — 
biliontan  (kVvSj  quou-il  in  H.  U.  Ex.  Diic.  yti. -Lid 
<'onK.,  3d  .'■evs.,  15.  1^73.  Atintons.— Lalioutan 
U0S8).  New  Voy..  l.  231.  1703.  Atrutons— Ramsey 
in  In<l  Aff.  I{*-p.  18^9.  72.  ISV)  (misprint) .  Mascou- 
teins  Nadouessi.— Taiihan  in  Pt-rroc.  Mi-ni..  li)t''. 
ISt»4.  Maskoutens-Nadouessians.  —  Henntpin.  Ni-\v 
Discov.,  132.  Ir/iis  Nadooessis  of  the  Plains.— J (.-i- 
erys..\m..\tia>-.niai'6. 177t;.  Prairie  Indians.— Ram- 
>ey  in  Ind.  .\iT.  Rep.  1>49.  72.  InX).  Scious  of  the 
Prairies. — Chauvitriierie  il7:>»5i  qiKae'l  by  ScIk«j1- 
craft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  .x>7.  llsW  Scioui  oif  the  Prai- 
ries.—Doe.  oi  172-!:  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hi>t.,i.x.  lOi'i. 
186.V  Sciouxof  theWest.— Le  .-^uenr  ( 17(X"  f| noted 
byNeill.  Ii!<t.  .Minn..  170.  !>.>«;  (includes  tlie  Vank- 
tf>n  and  Yaiiklonai).  Sioux  des  prairies.  —  B'X-.su 
(17.V,),  'i'rav.  Iji..  I.  1S2.  1771.  Sioux  nomades. — 
"lailhan  in  Perrot.  Mem..  2;'.2.  I'-t.l.  Sioux  occi- 
deataux. — Ibiil.  Sioux  of  the  Meadows.— -mitli. 
Boufjiiet  K.vfied..  7o.  1706.  Sioux  of  the  Plain. — 
Seynidur,  Sketches  ol  .Minn.,  13o.  1n50.  Sioux  of 
the  Savannas. — .lelTerys.  French  Df>m.  \m..  \n.  1, 
•!\1761.  Sioux-Tentons,— Grtss,  Voyace,  420,  IplO. 
Sioux  Teton.  — Lewi- and  Clark.  Di^cuv.,  23.  1S'>;. 
Siton.— Bi)udin<-t.  Star  in  the  West,  12s.  IMO  (mis- 
print). Teeton  band.— Oavs.  Jour..  •IJ.  1MJ7.  Tee- 
tonwan.— Lynd  in  Minn.  Hi-t.  C"ll..  II.  pt.  2.  59, 
W;i.  Teetwans.  — Rani>ev  in  Ind.  .\ff.  Rep  1S1'.», 
72,  1In50.  Teetwaun.—Rain-ey  in  Minn.  Hist. Coll.. 
I,  47,  1*72  Tee-twawn.— Hani-ev  in  Ind.  .\tT. 
Rep.  1*49,  f.'i.  ls.=.<.p.  Tenton— Oa^-.  Vov..  .V,.  1*10. 
Ten-ton-ha.— Rams.-v  in  Ind.  Aff.  Ret>.  1*1'.*.  "o. 
I>oO.  Tentouha.— M<  Keiiney  and  Hail.  Ind. 
TriVx,-.s.  Iil,>0, 1  vM.  Tetans.— Ramsev  in  Ind.AiT. 
Rcr-  IMy.  *.=),  ls.^,0.  Tetaus.  — Pike.  Kxped.  a[pp., 
pt.  \,  59,  1*10  f  mi-print  1.,  Tetoan.— Lout?,  Exped. 
St.  Peler"s  K..  I.  3<i.  ls2L  Teton.— tiale.  I'ppor 
Mis.s.,  2,;i.  iyf,7.  Tetones.  — Leu  is  and  Clark, 
I)iscov.,  32.  l-W.  Tetongue.— Clark  qimted  by 
<'')Uts,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exr'Cd.,  I.  P.'s,  note,  1^03. 
Tetons.  — I)e  lisle,  La.  map  {i-n.  17ul)  in  Neil!, 
Hi-t.  Minn..  16L  l*"-?.  Tetonsarans.  — Ind.  .\fT. 
Rep.,  2'.»i.  1*10  I  misr'riiU  forTetonserraiis).  Teu- 
ton-ha.  — ri.  P.  Kx.  U.,.;.  It),  42d  Coii>-'.3d  m-..  15, 
1873  (mi-print  lor  Tenton-ha).  Thinthonha. — 
Shea,  Disci, v..  112.  is',.'.  Thinthonna.  — IP  nnt-pin 
map  (lt>3i  cited  t.v  Handdi.r  in  .\reh.  In-t, 
I'apers,  III.  pt.  1,  171.  ]>-'.«•.  Thintohas.  — Bania, 
Ensayo.2;',s.  1723.  Thuntotas.  — .Mc^cl.,.  Die.  (ieoir., 
ni.  213.  17s^.  Tieton.— Ind,  AIT.  Rep.  IKvl.  11,  1--j7. 
Tindaw.  — I.udd,  .^torv  of  .V.  Mex..  07,  1>'.»1.  Tin- 
tangaonghiatons.— .^hea.  Early  Voy.,  111.  l-OI. 
Tintangaoughiatons.— Le.Suenr  n7i>j)  in  .^^arL'ry. 

57(K/J='— Bull.  30,  pt  2-12 \1 


D<Jc..vi,  87.  IS^**;.  Tinta-toijwaq.— Ripes,  Dakota 
tVmm..  Te.\ts  and  Ethnog.,  lt«6,  It^^o  (iull  name*. 
Tinthenha.— L»i  I'otherie,  Hi.st.  .\ni.,  ii,  map,  1753 
(trans,  "gon-"  des  prairies' i.     Tinthona.— Honne- 

fiin.  New  I>iscov..  map,  16i>S.  Tinthonha.— shea. 
Mscov.  Miss.,  113.  isVJ.  Tinthow.— Uidd.  Story 
of  N.  Mex..  67,  IS'.'l.  Tintinhos.— Ramsey  in  Ind'. 
.-VtT.  Rep.  1*19.  72,  ls>0.  Tintoner.— RalM.  .Vtlas 
Ellinou..  Vi,  i>20.  Tintones.— .\Kedi).  Die.  Geosr.. 
V,  137,  17>'.>.  Tintonha*.— La  Salle  ExiH.-d.  ',  107i»-*n 
in  Mar-'ry,  I)ec..  I,  -1*1.  1*76.  Tintons.— ('arver, 
Trav..  SO,  177S.  Tintonwans.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.. 
52,  1*5*.  Ti  toan. — Keating'  in  I.ontr.  Expe>L  St. 
Peter'.s  R.,  I.  37S.  1S24.  Titoba.  — Paehot  (.-a.  172-2. 
in  Mftri:rv.  DOe..  vr,  51*.  IsjO.  Titon.— Sihermer- 
horn  ii-12l  in  Mass.  Hist.  Cull..  2d  .s..  il.  41.  l^U. 
Titones.  — Boudinot.  Star  in  the  Wc-t.  129.  l>ln. 
Titongs.— Sehooleralt,  Trav..  307,  1>21.  Titon- 
wan.— Nieolkt.  Rep.  on  Ppper  .\Ii-.s.,  map,  1>43. 
Titotjwaijs.  — Rii-'t's.  Dak.  Diet..  .\vi.  1^52.  Ti- 
t'wan.— Ramsi-y  in  Ind.  AlT.  Rep.  1*19.  S-5.  ISa'J. 
Ti-twana. — Ram-ey.  ibid..  72.  Ti-t'-wawn. — Ram- 
sev. ibid.,  69.  Western  Sioux.— .letlerys.  French 
Dora.  Am.  pt.  1.  4'i.  1761.  West  Schious.— Coxe, 
Carolana.  map,  1741.  Zeton.— Ruxton,  Lite  in  Far 
West,  201,  1>49  (  misprint  >. 

Tetzino.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  some 
members  of  which  entered  San  Antonio 
de  Vak-ro  mi.-sion,  Texas,  al><iut  1740, 
with  the  group  to  which  the  .'r^ana  (q.  v. ) 
belon,(ied.  The  atliliation  of  the  Sana 
seems  to  have  been  Toiikawan  (Valero 
Burials.  1742,  partida  337;  Baptisms, 
1742,  partida  588,  MS.).  (h.  k.  b.) 

Tenricachi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mi.^sion  founded  in  16.53. 
Situated  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
upper  watersof  Rio  Bavispe.  above  Oputo. 
Pop.  224  in  lt)78,  and  52  in  1730.  _  Subse- 
quently abandoned  on  account  of  depre- 
dations bv  the  Suma  and  Jano. 
Guadalupe  "Teuricachi.— Zapata  (107*)  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  N(j.  .^Iex.  State-.  I,  210,  l.*sl.  Nuestra 
Seiiora  de  Guadalupe  de  Teuricatzi. — Zayiata  il67»i 
in  Doc.  Hist.  .Mex.,  4th  s..  in.  309.  1^57.  Teuri- 
cachi.— Rivera  il730)  cited  by  P.ancroit.  No.  Me.x. 
States.  I.  514.  \^bl.  Teuricatzi.— <  )r(izc.>  y  Berra, 
GeoR..  313.  l*'-.4.  Teurizatzi.  — 1.>"<-.  l>th  century 
.(noted  bv  Bandelier  in  .\rch.  In-t.  Papers,  iv,  520. 
1*9'2.     Turi-ca-chi.— Bandelier,  ibid..  52'.'. 

Tewat  'moccasins,'  theirKeresanname). 
.\  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  belcjuging  to 
the  Tanoan  linguistic  family,  now  occu- 
pving  the  villaees  of  San  Ildelon.^o,  ."^an 
jiian,  Santa  Clara,  Nambe,  TestKpie,  and 
Hano,  all  except  the  last  lying  in  the 
vallev  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  n.  New  Mex- 
ico. 'The  f>ueblo  of  Hano.  in  the  Hopi 
country  of  n.  k.  Arizona,  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  lG"S0-92. 
Pojoaqtie  wa.s  inhabited  by  Tewa  until  a 
lew  rears  a^'n,  when  intt-rmarriaire  with 
Mexit-ansand  the  death  of  the  few  full- 
bloods  made  it  practically  a  Mexican  set- 
tlement. It  had  been  suj-jiosed  that  the 
Tano,  an  offshoot  of  the  Tewa  in  j.rehis- 
toric  tiiiH-s,  spoke  a  dialect  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Tewa,  but  rcx-nt  studies  by 
John  P.  Ilarrintrton  siiow  that  the  differ- 
ences are  so  HlJL'litas  tobene!2li;-'ible.  In 
l.")98  .Itian  de  OHate  named  11  of  the 
Tewa  i;iii'l)los  and  stated  that  there  were 
others:  .30  years  later  Fray  .\lonzo  Beiia- 
vides  rei>ort(-d  the  poi>ulatiou  to  be  0,000 
in  8  pueblos.    The  population  of  the  pres- 
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out  6  village^  is  about  1,200 — San  Juan, 
the  larjiest,  havinir  ^Ut,  and  Tesuque,  the 
smallest,  80  inhabitants.  Each  \  illaize  of 
tlie  Tewa  is  dividoU  into  two  >eitioi)s, 
the  Winter  people  ami  the  Sununer  i>eo- 
ple.  Accordinor  to  Bandelier,  "the  dis- 
nity  of  chief  penitent  or  cacique  belong? 
alternately  to  each  of  these  two  group:?. 
Thus  the  Summer  cacique  .>^erve<from  tlie 
vernal  equinox  to  the  autunuial,  and  the 
Winter  cacique  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  e<juinox.  On  very  important  ix:- 
ca^^ions,  however,  the  Oyike  or  Winter 
cacique  is  inferior  to  his  colleacrue." 
Little  is  yet  known  of  the  social  or^ani- 
ization  and  reliirious  institutions  of  the 
Tewa  people,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
at  Nambe  and  Tesuque,  at  lea.-t,  de-cent 
is  reckoned  in  the  male  line,  and  that  at 
the  latter  pueldo  the  law  prohibiting 
marriage  of  jiersons  belonging:  to  the 
same  clan  is  no  longer  strictly  enforced. 

Following  are  tlie  vi^IaL'e.s  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tewa,  so  far  as  the  names 
liave  been  recorded  or  applied:  Abechiu, 
Agawano,  Analco,  Axol,  Camitria,  Chi- 
piinuinge,  Chipiwi.  Chupadero,  Cuya- 
munque,  Fejiu,  Fesere,  Homayt>,  Huuiri, 
Ihamba,  Jacona,  .Tunetre,  Kaayu,  Ke- 
guayo,  Kuapooge,  Kwengyauinge,  I-uce- 
ros  (partially),  Xavahu,  Navawi,  Otowi, 
Perage,  rininic^mgwi,  Pojiuuingge,  Po- 
joaque,  PonyinumVia,  Ponyipakuen,  Po- 
seuingge,  Potzuye,  Pueblito,  Pueblo  Que- 
mado  (?),  Puye,  Sajiuwingge,  Sakeyu, 
Sandia  (not  the  Tigua  pueblo  of  that 
name),  Santa  Cruz,  Sepawi,  Shutinne, 
Teeuinggee,  TejeuingL'e  Ouiping,  Tob- 
hipangge,  Triapi,  Triaque,  Tro<>maxia- 
quino,  Tsankawi,  Tsawarii,  Tseweige, 
Tshirege,  Yugeuingge. 

The  following  extinct  villages  were 
either  Tewa  or  Tano:  Chiuma,  Guia, 
Guika,    Pefias  Negra.-J. 

The  following'  ^^  ere  inhabited  by  either 
the  Tigua  ortheTewa:  Axoytre,  Caraitre, 
Paniete,  Piamato,  Quioyaco. 

See  i^wc6/o.<,  7'aiioanj'iinih/.  (k.w.  h.) 
Jehuas.— Ban'lelicr  in  Rt-v.  d'Kthnnir..  •JO-'?.  1>>6 
(mi^^print).  Tacos.— sisriu-iiza  1 10yl-:ii,  qiiotvii  by 
Bii.-chmanii.  NfuMe.xico.  .i'ji.  1<'>^^  (protmbly 
identical,  a'.thimgti  Ttiruas  ftl>o  is  sivt-n). 
Tagna. — Irvine  in  Ind.  Ath  Rep.,  V^f).  1^77  iiuis- 
priiit;  usvfl  for  IlaU'j  jin'.-blci).  Taowa. — I'alrr.er, 
M.S.  votab.,  B.  A.  K..  tille,  ii.  d.  Taucos.— <ortc-z 
(17TO;  qiiotfil  in  R;if.  R.  R.  Rtp.,  ni,  f-t.  3,  IJI, 
ISoC  (apfiart'Mlly  llano  oi  Arizona  i.  Tawas. — 
I'arkL-.mapoi.N'.  M..x..1m1  (  =  Hanoi .  Tay-wah. — 
Raluier  in  IikI.  AfT.  Rep..  VS'..  1^70  (  -Haiio^. 
Tajr-waugh. — Lane  flK.M,  in  Sohofilcraft,  Ind. 
TntK-s,  v,  6.?9,  l^'v3.  Tecua. — GarcOs  (177-')i  fjuoced 
by  Orozco  y  Ki-rra,  Geoy..  :;.yj,  ]m;4.  Teijas. — 
Ton'^-aint,  Carte  TAni'T..  l-:5y.  Teguaa.— <  ifiatc 
(l.-jy*)  in  Doe.  In.'d..  x\\,  10-.».  1>71.  Te'?was.— 
I'etitot,  I)i<;.  DeneDilidji'.  xsii.  l'^7>;.  Tehaas.— 
I>onal<l.son.  Moqui  I'lieblo  Iiid.-.,  luij,  ]s',3. 
Tehua*  — .Shea,  ("nth.  Mi^';.,  77.  l''>'>.  Tejuas,  — I)o- 
nieneeh.I)t-i-rt<N.  Arii..n,r/.'.  l»i,ii.  Teoas.— Heiia- 
vide«.  Memorial,  'J*;.  V.'.'A).  Tepiias.— Onate  i  lOv") 
in  I)oo.  In.'d.,  xvi,  11.5.  l''7I  (id.iitiled  &■<  the 
Tewaby  B.iij.lelj,.rin  Areh.  Inst.  Tap..  I.  10.  1->11. 
Te-qua.  — \Vtii[.ple  in  I'ai-.  K.  R.  l;ep..  in,  pt.;>,  I.'.. 
IgTi*;  (  =  Uano).    Tequas.— Cordova  (lOl'J)  in  Tcr- 


naux-Compans.  Voy„  X,  4t-l,  ISSS.  Tevas.— Bena- 
vides  (ltv.i>i  qiioteit  by  Banorott,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  lt">4. 1,<S9  (••Tons  or  Tevas  nation").  Te- 
wa.—Ward  in  Ind.  Art.  Kop.  1!hU,  191.  l.So. 
Theguas.— Ksendoro,  Noticias  Nuevo  Mox..  >j, 
I'-li*.  Ti'wa.— ten  Kate.  Synonynue,  .'*.  In^^. 
Toa».— Benavidos^liioiM  fjuoted  by  Bancroit,  Ariz, 
and  X.  Mex.,  ItVi.  1n^9  (or  Tevas  nation;  iris- 
print).  Towas.— Pavis.  Kl  (.Jrinpo.  1I.\  I-n-7 
(  =  Hano ).  Tu'-ba-na.— Hodi:e.  tield  note.*.  B.  A.  K., 
1S95  (Taos  name).  Tu'-ven. — Ibid.  (Isletii  and 
Sandia  name  i. 

Tewanondadon  ('surrounded  by  moun- 
tains.'—  Hewitt).  A  former  Mohawk 
village,  situated,  according  to  the  Briim 
de  la  Tour  map  of  17S1,  in  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  Otseeo  lake  and 
Sheniva.*  cr.,  X.  Y.  In  175o  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  found  in  it  3  wigwams  and  about 
30  people. 

Tewanondadon. — Ksnaut,*i  and  Rapilly  map.  1777. 
Tewanoudadon. — Lattre  map.  I'f-i.  Towanoenda- 
lough.— Huwlev  ^17iM)  in  Doc.  Hist.  N.  V.,  lu, 
1U42,  1<50. 

Tewetken  {T^'^nEU/En).  A  Nanaimo 
division  on  tlie  k.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Gnl.  —  Boas  in  5th  Kep.  X.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32,  bvsM. 

Texa.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  ((].  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
bi98.— C>nate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
Ho,  bS71. 

Texas.  A  name  variously  apf)lied  by 
writers,  but  most  commonly  n.^ed  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  French  and  Ene- 
lish  writers  b<jrrowed  it,  to  designate  the 
Hasinai  tribes  of  Angelina  an<l  upper 
Neches  valleys,  Texas.  There  are  many 
variations  from  this  usage  in  Spanish  writ- 
ings, but  nevertheless  it  is  the  usual  one. 
As  a  geoLMaphical  term  the  name  w  as  tirst 
exten<led  from  these  Hasinai  tribes  to 
their  immediate  country,  an<l  then  grad- 
ually to  all  the  territory  included  within 
the  present  Texas. 

Amung  the  tribes  of  e.  Texas  the  word 
(exas(te.rln?,  tlirras.',  fcfhoii,  te>/sa!>,  tei'li'is.', 
etc.,  pronounced,  there  is  rea.son  to  sus- 
pect, as  indicated  by  the  last  sixdling) 
had  wide  currency  l>efore  the  coming  <d' 
the  Spaniards.  Its  usual  meaning  there 
was  'friends,'  or,  more  technically,  'al- 
lies', and  it  wa.s  used,  by  the  Hasinai 
at  least  (to  whom  the  word  later  })ecame 
fastened  as  a  name),  to  designate  a  larire 
group  of  tribes,  both  Caddoan  and  othi-rs, 
customarily  allied  against  the  Apache. 
The  Ha-inai  .seem  not  to  have  applied  the 
term  to  themselves  as  a  local  group  name 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  u.-e  it 
a.=  an  everylay  form  of  L'reetiuL',  like 
"Hello,  friend:"  (T<-timonygivenat  tin- 
XaVx'darhe  village,  1G!'2,  in  the  Ten'iii  Au- 
tos, A  rehivD  Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,f  i.-X.v.xiii- 
The  S[.anish  narrow  ing  of  the  term,  as  a 
grou])  name,  to  the  Hasinai,  isclue  mainl.v 
to  the  histori<-al  ciri-umstance  that  tli'- 
Hasinai  were  the  first  of  the  great  gr.'ii|' 
of  allies,  or  teim^,  whuin  thcv  cauie  l" 
know  intimately.     They  were 'influence<l 
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in  the  firs't  place,  however,  by  an  apjiar- 
ent  but  unexplained  partial  narrowing  of 
the  term  by  the  Indian?  of  w.  Texa?  from 
whom  they  lirst  heard  it. 

Jnfst  when  and  how  the  name  Texas  first 
reached  the  Spaniards  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  known  that  in  the  17th  century  there 
prew  up  in  New  Spain  the  notion  of  a 
"preat  kingdom  of  Texas,"  coextensive 
and  even  associated  with  that  of  a  "liran 
(^nivira"  (see  Quinra).  Passinsr  by  ear- 
lier notices,  the  idea  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  report  sent  in  16S3  to  the  viceroy  of 
Xew  Spain  by  the  covernor  of  Now  Mexi- 
co. Governor  Cruzate  wrote  from  El  Paso 
del  Norte  that  a  Jumano  (Tawehash  (?) 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos, 
called  Juan  Sal>eata,  had  just  come  and 
tolfl  him  of  many  tribes  to  the  eastward 
who  had  sent  to  ask  for  misi^ionaries. 
Among  them  was  the  "Gran  Keyno  de 
log  Texas,"  situated  15  or  16  days  jour- 
ney from  the  informant's  home.  This 
poi)ulon3  country,  which  was  ruled  by  a 
powerful  "king,"  was  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  Gran  Quivira,  so  close  indeed  that 
the  people  of  the  two  realms  visited  back 
and  forth  almost  daily.  Cruzate  asked 
jvermission  to  embrace  this  rare  opfKJr- 
tunity  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  inte- 
rior, adding  that  he  would  be  highly 
gratified  if,  through  his  efforts,  "another 
New  World"  should  l)e  discovered,  and 
"two  realms  with  two  more  crowns" 
added  to  the  king's  dominions  (Cruzate 
to  the  Viceroy,  Oct.  30,  1GS3,  MS. ) .  The 
desired  expedition  was  .sent  out  in  the 
same  year  under  Dominso  de  Mendoza, 
but,  although  it  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior  (reaching  the  Colorado  near 
Ballinger),  it  failed  to  reach  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas  ( Diary  of  Mendoza, 
1083-84,  MS.).  As  conceived  of  by  .luan 
Sabeata,  the  Jumano,  and  by  Mendoza. 
this  "kingdom"  was  apparently  localize<l 
indefinitely  to  some  place  e.  of  that 
reached  by  the  expedition,  and  applie-l 
to  settled  Indians  who  practised  agricul- 
ture extensively. 

Ma.c.sanet,  the  father  of  the  Texas  mis- 
sions, tells  us  that  it  was  the  stories  of 
<iran  Quivira  and  of  "the  kingdoms  of 
Ticla-s,  Thea-:,  and  Caburcnl,"  handed 
•lown  from  the  mouth  of  the  venerable 
Nlaria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  that  attracted 
him  from  Spain  to  the  American  wilds; 
and  when  in  16S9  he  went  with  De  Le<jn 
to  find  La  Salle's  establishment  he  was 
preoccupied  with  these  names  and  fabu- 
I'jus  nations.  On  the  way,  while  still  w. 
<'f  the  Hasinai  country,  tln-y  weregreete<l 
by  Indians  who  [troclainied  themselves 
(hix-iist^  'friends,'  a.^  Massanet  understood 
the  word,  which  mav  or  mav  not  be  the 
J-airie  as  terns.  V..  o"f  the  Colorado  thev 
\\ere  met  by  the  chief  of  the  N;ibeda(he. 
the  westernmost  of   the  Hasinai   tribes, 


and  in  the  next  year  they  established 
a  mission  near  this  chiefs  village,  w. 
of  Nechea  r.  Judging  from  the  reports  of 
thethen  recentLaSalle  expedition,  and  of 
most  subsequent  expeditions,  they  nmst 
have  heard  while  there  the  native  group- 
name  Hasinai;  but  l>oth  Ma.ssanet  and 
De  Leon,  with  preconceived  notions,  it 
would  seem,  of  a  "great  kingdom  of  the 
Texas,"  and  thinking  they  had  found  it, 
wrote  of  this  chief  as  the  "governor," 
and  of  his  people  as  the  very  l>rii.<  who 
had  been  visited  by  the  venerable  Maria 
de  Jesus  (Massanet,  letter,  in  Tex.  Hist. 
Quar.,  II,  282-312;  De  Leon,  Derrotcro, 
1689,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espaila, 
X  XVIII ;  Derrotero,  1690,  MS.  in  Archive 
Gen.). 

That,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tives whom  Ma-^sanet  hail  visited,  both  of 
these  desienations  were  misleading,  was 
soon  shown  l>y  a  careful  observer.  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Mari'a,  a  missionary  left  by 
Massanet  among  the  Nabedache,  wrote, 
after  more  than  a  year's  residence  at  his 
mission,  his  precious  report  of  Au<r.  15, 
1691.  In  it  he  emphatically  asserted  that, 
contrary  to  prevailing  notions,  the  Indians 
about  him  did  not  constitute  a  kingdom, 
that  the  chief  called  "governor"  by  the 
Spaniards  was  not  the  head  chief,  and 
that  the  correct  name  of  the  group  of 
tribes  wa.s  not  Texas.  Terias,  he  ex- 
plained, means  'friends,'  and  is  a  gen- 
eral name  applying  to  a  large  group  ot 
tribes,  some  50  or  more  in  number,  who 
are  customarily  allied.  "The  reason 
why  the  name  is  common  to  all  is  their 
long-continued  friendship.  Hence  TVjtKW 
meant  friends."  The  Texias  have  no 
king,  and  not  even  a  common  trovem- 
ment,  he  continues,  but  belong  to  various 
"provinces"  or  confederacies,  with  4  or 
5  tribes  each.  Hereupon  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  comprising  the  Texias,  eivins 
a  list  (obtained,  he  says,  from  the  Hasinai 
and  the  Ka<lohadacho)  of  48  tribes,  ex- 
clusive of  .some  of  the  Hasinai.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  were  n.  and  k.  of  the  mission 
from  which  he  wrote.  Five  of  these  21 
compo.=ed  the  "very  large  province"  of 
"  los  Caddodachos."  P^ighteen  were  to 
the  s.  w.  and  9  to  the  s.  k.  One  tril>e,  the 
Chuman,  we  reco-^nize  as  the  Jumano,  or 
Jumane,  of  the  Kio  Grande  country.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  the  Jumano 
and  the  Hasinai,  for  quite  different  rea- 
sons, referred  to  each  other  as  Terns,  al- 
though neither  claimed  the  name  for 
themselves.  Continuing,  our  autli"r  tdis 
us  that  the  correct  name  of  the  conii  dcr- 
acy  occupying  the  valleys  of  the  up{>er 
Nechesand  the  Angelina,  "which  in  New 
Spain  they  call  Texias,"  Ls  "Aseney"  or 
".\senay." 

This  explicit  statement  by  Jesus  Maria 
<-oncerning  the  Hasinai  usage  of  the  term 
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Texas  or  Tevias  seems  to  be  essentially 
correct,  for  it  is  supported  by  an  abun- 
dance of  l>oth  positive  and  nesrative  testi- 
mony and  is  contradicted  by  little  or  none. 
Only  a  small  jxjrtion  of  this  testimony  can 
be  included  here. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  siixniticantthat  the 
several  chroniclers  of  the  La  Salle  ex- 
peditions to  the  tribes  in  question  did  not 
once,  so  far  as  is  known,  use  the  name 
Texas  in  their  voluminous  reports,  but 
called  the  two  main  Caddoan  ^roupn 
which  they  encountered  the  Ceui,-^  ( Hasi- 
na!) and  C'adodaquious.  This  diiierence 
from  the  reports  of  .Massanet  anil  De 
Leon  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  La 
Salle  party  were  ignorant  of  tiie  Mexican 
rumors  about  the  "Ciran  Reyno  de  los 
Texas."  Of  the  French  explorers  who 
reported  on  the  Indians  of  n.  e.  Texas 
after  La  Salle's  expetlitious  and  bt'fore 
St  Denis  went  to  Mexico  (171-^),  none,  it 
ia  believed,  used  the  name  Tljus  lor  the 
Hasinai.  The  list  includes  Tonti.  the 
Talons  left  by  Joutel.  Iberville,  Bien- 
ville, and  Pcnicaut  (Tonti  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  74,  1846:  the  Talons 
in  Margry,  Dec,  in,  610-21,  1S7S;  Iber- 
ville and  Bienville,  ibid.,  iv,  331,  330, 
401,  432-34,  1880;  Pt'nicaut,  ibid.,  v,  499- 
502,  1883). 

Returning  to  positive  evidence,  Terdn, 
who  led  the  tirst  Spanish  expetlition  alter 
that  of  De  Le<jn,  set  out,  as  he  said,  to 
explore  further  the  "kingdom  of  Texas." 
but  before  he  returned  he  abandoned  the 
name  TexoK,  except  as  an  alternative,  or 
as  an  official  designation  fixed  by  his  in- 
structions. As  he  ap[>roached  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Ha.<inai  country  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  "this  nation 
ia  called  by  the  natives  .\  si  nay,  and 
Texia,  which  in  their  laneuaire  means 
friends";  and  after  reaching  the  Neches 
he  at  least  eight  times  refers  to  the  im- 
mediate group  of  tribes  as  Asinay,  but 
not  once  does  he  call  them  Texas  CDe- 
scripcion  y  Diaria  Demarcacion,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  .\xvii,  21-71,  passim). 
This  is  enough  to  show  that  alter  he 
reached  the  ground  his  conversion  from 
"Texas"  to  "Hasinai"  was  complete. 
But  there  is  still  stronger  evidence.  All 
through  the  voluminous  autos  of  the 
Teran  expedition,  "Hasinai"  is  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  Texas  as  a  tribal  name. 
Once  the  usage  of  Texas  is  explained. 
Here  several  of  the  companions  of  Tenin 
give,  under  oath,  the  opinion  that  the 
"Nation  A.'^inay"  cannot  be  the  king- 
dom of  Texas  told  of  by  the  verienilile 
Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agrcda.  That  king- 
dom must  besought  farther  n.,  beyond  the 
Kadohadacho.  As  to  the  name  Tcxhk, 
they  de<-hire  that  "tlie  saiil  nation  As- 
inay  in  their  ou  n  languau'e  call  one  an- 
other, and  even  us,  Texas,  which  means 


'friends.'  The  name  of  tlie  nation  is 
Asinay.  All  these  nations  commonly  use 
the  same  word  to  call  each  other  frien<ls. 
This  is  so  well  understood  from  havitiL: 
seen  it  and  experienced  it  when,  talkim: 
with  them,  they  wished  to  salute" 
(Autos  of  the  Tenin  expeiiition,  op.  cit.). 

One  other  explanation  of  what  is  aj>- 
parently  the  same  word,  Texa.t,  deserve^ 
especially  to  be  noted,  because  it  make- 
dearer  its  more  technical  usage  in  tlie 
sense  of  "allies,"  and  also  reveals  the 
persisti'iice  of  its  usage  in  this  sense  by 
the  natives  during  a  century  of  contact 
with  French  and  Spaniards.  In  177s 
.\tanaciodeMezieres,  in  his  day  and  sec- 
tion the  dean  of  Indian  agents,  wrote 
that  the  best  way  to  brincrthe  Comanche 
to  Spanish  allegiance  would  tie  to  attach 
them,  in  the  honorable  position  of  allies, 
to  a  campaign  which  he  wa.s  proposing  ti> 
make  against  the  Apache  in  company 
with  the  principal  tribes  of  N.  E.  Texa.-: 
"because."  he  explained,  "from  such  a 
custom  comes  the  name  of  7>(7(<(uamoni; 
the  natives,  which  suL'gests  [alu'le  o]  that 
oi  comiiiiHto  [companion  in  arms],  with 
which  the  Romans  flattered  themselves, 
and  which  results  among  the  Indians  in 
a  close  bond  of  friendship  between  tho-e 
who  call  themselves  by  it,  and  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  no  one  may  break  it 
without  fearing  and  incurring  the  pen- 
alty which  perjurers  merit"  (Letter  to 
Croix,  Feb.  20,  1778,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Kspana,  xxviii,  23.5).  Mezieres'  custom- 
ary use  of  accent  marks  makes  it  seem 
probable  that  the  one  he  puts  in  Trhon 
is  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  vowel, 
and  not  stress  of  voice. 

That  the  name  locally  applied  to  the 
Neches-Angelina  group  of  tribes  was 
Hasinai.  or  Asinai,  there  seems  little 
room  lor  doubt;  and  the  above  explana- 
tions of  the  meaning  and  nsa<res  of  Txn?. 
given  by  our  best  qualified  witnesse-. 
are,  to  say  the  least,  prol)ably  the  ino-t 
satisfactory  we  are  likely  to  have.  The 
meanings  'laud  of  flowers',  'paradise', 
'tiled  roofs',  etc.,  sometimes  given  for 
the  word,  have  never  l>een  even  su-.:- 
gested,  so  far  as  known,  by  first-hand 
ob.-ervers.  They  seem  to  be  fictions  ol 
recent  date. 

Through  an  erroneous  preconcej^tion. 
Texas  became  the  official  Spanish  de.-ii;- 
natiou  of  the  Hasinai  people  and  tlnir 
country.  While  eyewitnesses  continuid 
to  insist  that  Hasinai  was  the  correct 
name,  the  authorities  in  Mexico  ecn- 
tinue<i  to  de.-ignate  them  as  the  Tx'-. 
narrowing  the  name  commonly  to  t!i<- 
Neches-.\ngelina  group,  whose  ni"-* 
firominent  tril>es  were  the  Nalx'dacin-- 
Nacogdoche,  Neche,  Ilainai,  Nasoiii,  ai:d 
Na-laco  (q.  v.).  Owing  to  the  faetth.it 
the  Hainai  were  the  head  tril^e  of  thecuu- 
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federacy,  Texas  was  eotnetimes,  in  later 
Spanish  days,  conlined  to  it.  For  the 
Siime  reason  the  name  Ihi>inai  was  ponie- 
tinies  re*tricte«l  to  this  trilie.  In  ISi'i' 
.Morse  (Kep.  to  Sec.  War.  S7o)  applied  the 
term  7<uvfs exclusively  to  the  Nal)e(lache 
villajre,  which  still  occupied  its  primitive 
site  on  the  "Nechez,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bayou  St  Pedro."  In  1S34  Co\.  Al- 
monte seems  to  have  applied  it  to  all  the 
survivors  of  the  old  Hasinni  <rioup  except 
the  Nacogdoches  (Noticia  Kstadistica 
tables,  1S35).  (n.  e.  b  )    ' 

Altekat.— La  Harped :iol  in  Frencli.  l\\<x.  Coll. 
La.,  HI,  63. 1851.  laousteque. — IborviUe  (U'.Wi  in 
Marpry.  Pec.  iv,  ol9.  ijijo.  Lastekaa.— La  Haroe 
(1710)  in  French.  IIi>t.  Coll.  La.,  m.  ^7.  ISJl.  Las 
Te«a«.— St.  Denis  (171i;>  in  Marerv.  Doc    vi   1»S 

fr^i>^"  ^«"*r^'^''^-  -*^'-    Laitikas.-La  Haroe 
(1(16)  in  Fn-iich.    Hist.    Coll.    La  ,  in.  Ai    l.-.A 
Tacheeg.— Bracken ri'iee.  View*  of   la     Si'   1M4 
Tachi.— Latham  in  Tran«.  Philr.l.  .«o.\  Loii.)    lOl' 
18.50.     Tachies.— h^il.lov.   Hi-t.    Jrkcrche*    71   'ijoo 
(Riven   as   name   of    Ilainaii.    Tackies  — -iibrev 
(IWj)  in  Am.  .>;tate  Papers,  liid.  aiT..  i  7M   1S3'' 
Taigas.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lon<l    ir 
n^<    ^^-^;     Taijas.-lMiilir.reaux.    Map   of    Hi'.gL 
£?'-, J'Sl-     Taioux.- French.  Hist.  Coll.  Ln.,  iii, 
60,    ISol.    Tayas.— La    Ilarpe    (1710>,    ibid.,    71. 
Tecas.— Linari>:<  (1710)  in  Martrrv,  Dee      vi  '>1S 
1SS6       Tehas— n..l!aert    in    .loiif.    Ethiiol.  'soc' 
t^n(L,  11.  2S0,  1S.50.    TeJEs.-Coronn.io  (l.-.in   in 
f,"?'  h.  Colec.  Doo.  Fla..  lo3.  lv^7.      Teisa.-Tenin 
(1091)  fiuotedbv  Bancroft.  .\o.  ^re\-  State*   i  S"-' 
^^'■7  7;^""— '^''^-    Tejanos.— Kennedv.    T-'Xas* 
I, /I7.  1S41.     Tejas.— Manzauet  i  lO'-y)  in  Tex  Hi^t' 
As«).  Quar.,  viii.  213.  190-5.    Texas.-Leon  ( \i>'i\' 
Icin,  Teiia.-Charlevoix,   Nvw    France,   iv.  80," 
18-0  (said  to  mean  -friends-i.    Teyans.-Enstman 
Chicora      62.     1.S.M    (identified    with    Apache/ 
^^Ij^'^—^'o^on'^^o  (I'rAW  in  D,,c.  In.-d..  .xiv.  327 
18/0:  Castaneda  f«i.  1.50.5)  in  nth  Kep  B    \   F 
passim.   1890  (identical?).    Teyens.— (.allat'in   iii 
^Ollv.  Ann     Voy..  .5th  s..   .xwn,   200.   271.  1^.5]. 
L*^?-'"ri^'.'^-.S'"''^-   ya<:hies.->::iblev.  Hist,  .cketch- 
Uh  1810  ^"'*='"''*--^'^^^  '■*  and  Clark  Jour., 

Texas  (the  "third  .<=torv  "  of  a  Mi*«i=:- 
sippi  steamboat).  Accordincr  to  Bartiett 
(Diet.  Americanisms,  7(iO,  1,S77)  "it  in- 
cludes thesurroundin'_'softhei)ilot-house, 
the  whole  'upper  storv'  of  the  ve>.'=ei." 
From  the  place  and  ethnic  name  Tera.'^ 
^•v-  (.V.  F.  c.) 

Texas  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a  bodv 
otSalish(probablyapartoftheEwa\voo^"i 
in  mS^  Kiver  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  2y 

'^^:^€^\St  ■'"■'  P'-  ''  "■■•  ^^-    ^"" 

Texja.  A  former  villaee,  prohabiv  Sali- 
nan,  connect.d  with  San  Antonio  mi^:- 
sion,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
farmer,  Apr.  27,  1800. 

Texmaw.     A   Chuma.shan    villa'^e    for- 
merly at  La  Cafia.la  fie  ia.s  Arrna.«;  12  m 
from  Santa  Barbara  mi.«ion.  Cal.— Taylor 
>n  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  IStJO. 

Textiles.     See  IIVyj///-^, 

Teyaxa.     Mentione<l  as  a  puehlo  of  the 

province  of  Atrij.uy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  n-ion 

.  <Y  "»e   lower  liio  Grande,  N.  Mex  '   in 

[he  IGth  century.— Ofiate  (1.598)  in  Doc. 

I'K-d..  .vvi,  11.5,  1S71. 

Teypana.  A  fortn.-r  j.ueblo  of  the  Piro, 
situated  nearly  opi>osite  the  present  town 


of  Socorro,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 

Grande,  in  Socorro  co.,  N.  Mex.     It  wa« 

visited  by  Onate,  tlie  colonizer  of  N'ew 

Mexico,  in  lol'S,  and  in  all  prnbabilitv 

was  consolidated  with  Socorro  within  the 

next  quarter  century.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Teipana.— Onnte  (1.59.<)  "in  Doc.   InW      xvi    "51 

?^'iv  f«ypa°'* -'''''l-  ll'>-    Teypana.-liaiidelier 
in  .\rch.  Jnst.  I'ai  ers.  iv.  211,  ;y.'2. 

Tezompa.  Formerly  a  Huichol  villa<?e, 
but  now  a  Mt-xican  settlement,  situau-d 
about  14  m.  x.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  bcvond 
the  jire.-ent  x.  e.  limit  or  the  Uukhol 
country,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico.— Lumholtz 
(1)  Huichol  Ind,<.,3,  1898;  (2)  Unknown 
Mex.,  II,  112,  1902. 

Thadodaho.     See  Wathatotarho. 
Thaltelich  (from  ^aral  'back,'  because 
onthe  'back'of  asloueh).    Anabandoned 
Chilliwack  villa-e  on  upper  Chilliwack 
r.,  .s.  British  Columbia. 

Caltelitc— riill-Tout  ia  Ktlinol.  Surv.  Can., -l.  1902. 
Thamachaychee.     See  Tomochicln. 
Thamien.     The  Costanoau  name  of  the 
site  of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Cal.,  u<ed  for 
a  group  of  Indians  connected   with   it. 
They  lived  betweenGuadaluj^eantU'ovote 
rs.  and  the  mountains  to  the  w.,  and  I'Voin 
the  New  Almaden  mines   on  the  s.   to 
.Vlviso  on  the  x.,  thus  includincr  the  ter- 
ritory in  wiiich  the  town  of  San  Josc  now 
stands.    TheGergecensensand  Socoisukas 
are     mentioned     as     sub<Iivisions.     See 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  22,  18(50. 
Tha-o-na-wyuthe.     See  Blnrlmnhe. 
Thayendanegea  (  Tlmiieildant^Len',    'He 
.sets  or  places   toiretlier  two  bets,'  refer- 
ring to  the  cu.ctom  of  fastenine  together 
the  articles  of  approximate  value  placed 
as  wagers  by  two  phratries  in  trilial  con- 
tests.    Tiie  element.s  are  t  for  te  'two': 
f"t    'he-it';    yntda'    'a    waser';     -nl'hin' 
'.=et  side  by  side  iterativelv').     A  cele- 
brated Moliawk  chief,  poptdarlv  known 
as  Jo.-eph  Brant,  who  took  an  active  part 
against  the  white  settlers  in  the  iionler 
wars  during   the   Revolution,    and   who 
first  came  into  official   notice  as  a  so- 
called  "Pine-treechief."    He  was  born  on 
the  Ohio  in  ]742wliile  his  parents  were 
on  a  hunting  expedition  to  tliat  section. 
The  homeof  hisfamilv  wasat  Canajoharie 
Castle  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  X.  Y.     His 
father,      Tehowaghwcn<.'ara'_'hkwin,     ac- 
cording to  Stone,  was  a  fiili-blood   Mo- 
hawk of  the  Wolf  gens,  and  hi.s  mother 
was  also  Indian  or  at  least  a  half-l)irK-«l. 
^yhile  Joseph  was  still  youmr  his  father 
•lied,  and  the  niothorttien  married  an  In- 
dian known  anionu'  thewliitesa<  Hrant: 
hence  the  name  bv  which  Bnint  is  com- 
monly known.     Hissi-ter.Mf.lly.  thecMir 
child,  b<-catiie  tlH>  acknowledu'ed  wiiV.  ac- 
cording.' to  the  Indian  method,  ot  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson.     Thaycndane'_'(-a's  career 
a.sa  warrior  U-tran  atthe  a.'e  of  1.'5.  when 
he  joined  tlic  Indians  under  Sir  Wiilian> 
J')linson  at    the    battle  of   L.  Geoige  in 
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1755.  JohiiiJon  sent  him  to  Pr  AVhee- 
lock'8  charity  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
where  he  learned  to  sixnik  and  write 
English,  and  aoquireil  some  kn<>\vle<liie 
of  general  literature  and  history.  He 
married  the  dansihter  ot  an  Oneida  chief 
about  17G5,  and  settled  at  ("anajoharie, 
where  he  joined  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  for  a  time  led  a  peaceful  lite.  His 
wife  died  in  1771,  leavinir  a  son  and  a 
daughter;  in  the  year  fi)llo\vin<i  he  mar- 
ried" his  first  wife's  liah'-sister.  He  wa.< 
witli  Johnson  in  tlie  Niatrara  expedition 
of  1759,  and  took  part  in  tiie  Tontiac  war 
of  1763,  lightinsr  on  the  Enirlish  side. 
Having  visited  Enj^land  in  1775,  he  re- 
turned prepared  to  devote  his  enen_'iesto 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolution,  then 
imminent.  He  was  given  a  colonel's 
commission  bv  Gov.  Carleton.  and  sullied 


THAYENOANfGEA  UOS£PH  BRANT ).       From  a  P«ii.Ti«<i  tt  C.    W. 
PCAk.E    IN    THE    STATE     HCuSE    AT    PhilAOELPXiA. 

his  name  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
massacre  at  CI lerry  valley  and  in  tlie  raid 
that  desolated  Minisink,  Orani:e  co.,  in 
1779.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle 
of  Oriskany,  Au<r.  6,  1777,  but  was  iK>t 
present  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  in 
1778,  as  has  been  charired.  Alter  the 
treaty  of  pi*ace  between  Great  Britain  and 
tlie  Unite<l  States  in  17So,  still  retaining 
his  commission  in  the  liriti-h  service  and 
drawing  half  i)ay,  Brant  was  granted  a 
tract  of  land,  6  m.  wide,  on  each  side  of 
(Jrand  r.,  Ontario,  on  which  In*  si-ttied 
with  his  Mohawk  and  other  Iro'iuois  fol- 
lowers, and  cotitinne<l  to  rule  over  them 
until  his  death,  Nov.  LM,  1807.  He  was 
thrice  marrieil;  his  second  wife  tiled  child- 
less, but  by  his  third  wile  he  had  seven 
children.  His  younge.-t  son,  John  (Ah- 
youwaighs),  became  chief  of  the  Mohawk 


tribe  through  his  mother,  who  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  head  chief  of  the 
Turtle  gens.  His  daughter  Elizalnth 
married  William  Johnson  Kerr,  grand- 
son of  Sir  William  John>on.  The  la>t 
survivor  of  the  Brant  children  was  Cath- 
erine B.  Johnson,  who  died  in  18(17. 
Thayendanegea  was  buried  near  the 
little  church  he  had  built  on  Grand  r.,  :; 
m.  from  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  a  mfinii- 
ment  j>laceil  over  his  grave  bears  tli" 
inscription,  "This  tomb  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Thayendanegea  or  C"apt. 
Joseph  Braut,  principal  chief  and  warrior 
of  the  Si.K  Nations  hulians,  by  his  fellow- 
subjects,  admirers  of  his  lidelity  and  at- 
tachment to  the  British  Crown."  In 
1S79  the  grave  was  desecrated  and  the 
bones  were  stolen  by  a  physician  and 
medical  students,  but  most  of  them,  in- 
cIudiniT  the  skull,  were  recently  restored 
to  their  former  restintr  place.  Consult 
Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  18*34.     (.j.  y.  b.  n.) 

Thechnntunne  ('people  at  the  foot  of 
the  large  rock').  A  former  villageof  the 
Tututni  on  tlie  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreir. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  village. — D<>rsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore.  III.  •2M,  IsvO.  pe-tcun'jvinne.— Il)i'l. 
Se-dj'un'-tin  tene'. — Everott.  Tutn  Ms.  V(niil>., 
B.  A.  E.,  Is-^S  (trans,  -fn-tijile  by  the  rock  Irtml'). 
Se-tcun'  )unne'. — Dorsey,  op.  eit.  (Nultuunetuiiiic 
name). 

Thekkane  ('mountain  dwellers').  .V 
division  of  the  Sekani  liviuir  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  about  Ft  Halkett,  Brit.  Col., 
in  the  region  of  the  Nahane. 
The-kka-'nfe— Tt-titot,  .\.mour(.lu  Irtcdes  E-^cliives. 
302.  1891.  T8o"-krone.— Moriie,  letter,  B.  .\.  K., 
1890. 

Theshtshini  ( '  red  streak ' ).  A  Navaho 
clan;  apparently  coofdiuate  with  the 
Destchin  of  the  .Apache. 

Cestcini.— Mattluw-;  in  Jo\ir.  Am.  Folk-lnrr.  in. 
103. IKJO.  De.^t-lni.— Miitllieus,  NiiViilio  Leu'cii-I-. 
30.  1S97. 

Thethlkhuttunne  ('  ])eopleat  the  smoi>ih 
rock').     A  former  Chastacosta  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Ro<:ue  r.,  Oreg. 
^lefl'-qut  tun'ne,— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  F'llk-lori', 
ni,  -233,  18W. 

Thetliotin.  An  unidentified  division  oi 
the  Takulli  of  British  Columbia. 

Thetliantins.— l»'iinem-<-h,  Desert.s  oi  N.  .\m..  ". 
C2.  l>-tw.  Thetliotin.— M.ile,  Ethnof,'.  ati<l  I'liil>'l. 
2U2.  1816.  Tketlcotins.— Doineiiecli,  o]>.  oil.,  I.  i  il- 
Thetsaken.  A  S(juawmish  villa'je  coiu- 
munitv  on  the  e.  side  of  Howe  .^^d.,  I'-iit. 
Col. 
pe'tsakKn.— Hill-Tout  in  Ko[i.  Brit.  A.  A.  .•^.,  ^'1- 

Thetuksem.     \  Scjuawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit. 
Col. 
Qe'tuksEm.— Hill-Tout  in   Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  .«..  4-1. 

I'.flJO. 

Thetasum.  A  S(Hiawmish  villagt;  citii- 
munitv  <jn  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Biit. 

Qe'tasum.— Hill-Tout   in    liep.  Bnt.  A.  A.  S..  ).<• 

Thilanottinc  (' dwellers^  at  t!ie  foot  "i 
the  head,'  i.  e.  of  the  uretit  <.'lacii-ri.  -^'i 
.\thapa.<ran  tribe  of  the  Chijiewvati  group 
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who  dwell  on  the  pliore^  of  I^icro?«e  lake 
and  in  the  eouutry  l)et\veen  Cold  lake 
and  Ft  Ixx'ha,  Atliabasoa  Ter..  Canada. 
Ko?s  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  «.'ivo!:  their  habitat 
a.s  extending  from  Chun'hill  r.  to  Atiia- 
ha-sca  and  Cireat  Slave  lakes.  Kennicott 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  states  that  they  extend 
as  far  n".  as  Ft  Kesoliition  on  the  s.  shore 
of  Great  Slave  lake.  The  Thilanottine 
are  of  goo<i  stature,  liavinir  well-propor- 
tioneil  botlies,  Ion?  narrow  heads,  tlat 
faces,  high  cheek-bones,  and  depressed 
temples,  giving  the  head  a  marked  jiear 
shape.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  unusually 
small  and  well  formed.  They  are  mild- 
mannered  and  docile,  selfish,  arul  gra-t>- 
ing,  great  liars,  but  otherwise  noted  for 
honesty.  Polygamy  exists,  but  is  not 
common.  A  Koman  Catholic  mission 
was  estj\blished  among  them  in  185t>.  and 
their  native  beliefs  and  customs  have 
l)een  influenced  thereby;  otlierwise  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  tribes 
on  the  N.  Their  snowshoes  are  oi  su- 
perior workmanship,  the  inner  j>art  of 
the  frames  being  straight,  the  outer  edge 
curved,  and  both  ends  pointed,  the  one 
in  front  being  turned  upwanl.  The  lac- 
ing is  neatly  made  ot  deerskin  thongs. 
Their  sledges  are  made  of  thin  strips  of 
red  spruce-fir  turned  up  in  front  and 
highly  polislied  with  a  crooked  knile  to 
make  them  run  easily.  In  1859  the  tribe 
numl>ered  211,  of  whom  100  were  males 
and  111  females.  In  1902  there  were  253 — 
53  adult  men,  73  adult  women,  and  127 
children  and  young  jieople,  attached  to 
Onion  Lake  agency — living  in  better  built 
houses  than  the  Crt^,  and  engaged  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  raising  cattle,  the 
women  doing  the  farm  work,  and  ail  en- 
joying a  good  reputation  for  i)iety,  mo- 
rality, and  tem])eraiice.  Another  band 
of  70 — composed  of  13  men,  20  wonu'n, 
and  37  children  — lived  entindy  by  hunt- 
ing, trapj/mg,  and  fishing  in  the  district 
Hurrounding  Heart  lake  (Cati.  Ind.  Hep., 
169,  1902).  The  Thilanottine  "nave  a 
legend  of  the  Metal  Woman,  differing 
from  that  of  the  Taltsanottine.  A  giant 
in  the  time  when  there  were  giants  en- 
countered another  on  the  sliore  of  the 
Arctic  ocean  anil  a  fierce  coml)at  resulted. 
in  which  he  would  have  suciumlH-d  had 
not  a  man  whom  he  had  l)elrien<led  cut 
tlie  tendon  of  his  adversary's  leir,  cau-iiig 
him  to  fall  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  across 
Bering  strait,  over  which  the  reindeer  en- 
tered America,  and  laterastrange  woman 
came,  bringing  iron  and  cop;>i'r.  She  re- 
|M'ated  her  visits  until  her  bt-noficiarifs 
offered  her  violence  once,  whereupon  she 
went  underground  with  her  treasure  to 
coine  back  no  more. 

Chipnewayansproprementdits.— P^•tlto^.I^if■t.IJoIlt>- 
"il"lj^J,  \X.  \^;i,.  Shil-an-ottine— I'ftitut.  MS. 
vocab.,  }i.  A.  K.,  l^iV,  (•  ih'.'^- '.u  thu  uiIh  r  si.l.;  of 
tlie    barriers').      Thi-lan-ottine.— IVtitol,      Diet. 


D^n^DindjU^  xx,  1S76.  Thi-lan-Ottine.— Petitol, 
Autour  till  luc  'Ic's  tsrUives.  363.  1^91. 

Thildzhehi.     A  Navaho  clan. 
Pildjehi.— M:ittlie\vs  in  Jour.  Am.  Fi'lk-lnre.  ni. 
101.  IsyO.    l/ildcehi.— Matthew.-',  Naviiho  Legends. 
oO,  1S97. 

Thithirii.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  39S,  1897. 

Thkhaneza  ('among  the  sc-attered 
[hills]').  A  Navaho  clan 
Cqa'neza'.— MattliL'ws  in  Jour.  .Viu.  Fiplk-lore, 
III.  Iii3.  Ij'A).  Qqa-neza'ni.— Ibid.  '/"/la'neza'.— 
Mattlieu*.  Navabo  LcKeiids,  30,  1^97.  r/ia'neza- 
•ni— Ibid. 

Thkhapaha  ('among  the  waters').  A 
Xavaho  clan. 

Qqa-paha.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103.  IS'-HJ.  fqa'pahaCine.— Ibid.  T/ia'paha.— Mat- 
thews. N"nvrthoLeLreiids.30.1S97.  r.'ia'pahadi'ne'.— 
Ibid.    Topa-an.— Buurkc.  .Moquisof  Ariz. .279.  1>S4. 

Thkhatshini    ('among  the  red  [waters 
or  banks] '  ).     A  Navaho  clan. 
(Jqa'tcini.— Matthew-!  in  Jour.  .\ru.  Folk-lore,  in, 
lUo,    l^'.O.      J'Aa'U-ini. — Matthews,    Navabo    Leg- 
ends. 30,  1?97. 

Thlachans.     A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  or  near  Siuslaw  r.,  Greg, 
^la'-tcaus.— Dorsey   in  Jour.  .A.m.  Folk-lore,  hi, 
•J:iO,  isio. 

Thlakalama.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly residing  at  the  mtnith  of  Kalama 
r.,  Cowlitz  CO.,  Wash.  They  spoke  the 
Cathlamet  dialect.  In  18Ut3  they  num- 
bered 200,  but  are  now  extinct,    (l.  f.) 

Cathlahaws.— I.ewisandClark  Expcd..II,2'J6. 1'^U. 
Klakalama.— Frainboi-c  (lM)o)  quoted  by  Gaird- 
iier  in  Jour.  Roy.  <.ii-oi».  Soe.,  .\i.  2o5,  Ittl. 
Thlakalamah.  — Franchere  N'arr..  110.  IS-M.  Tkala- 
ma.— liibbs.  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  (Chin<x)k 
name.)  Tklala'raa. — Buas,  inf'ii.  190.3  (proper 
name).  Wacalamus. — Koss.  Adventures,  i>7,  1.SI9. 
Thlalkhaiuntik.  A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Yaijuina  r.,  (.)reg. 
Qlil'-kqai  un'-tik. — Porsey  in  Jour.  .\ni.  Folk-lore, 
111,  22'.'.  l^'.O. 

Thlcharghiliitun  ('village  far  from  the 
lurks' ).  A  former  Chet<i.  vilhii^e  on  the 
upper  part  of  a  .southern  brandi  of 
Clietco  r.,  Greg. 

5Uc'arxi'-li-i'-tun.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\iii.  Folk- 
lore, III.  2:M,  I^'Ju. 

Thlekakhaik.  A  former  Yariuinavillaire 
on  the  N.  side  of  Yaqiiinar.,  Oreg..  almost 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Klk  City. 
^Ika'-qaik.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-loro,  lir, 

22"J,  IMK). 

Thiekuaus.    A  former  Siuslaw  village  on 
.'^iu^law  r.,  Greg. 
t;iku'-aua.— Doprxv  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill,  230, 

1>W. 

Thlekuhweyuk.    An  Al.sea  village  on  the 
s.  si<le  of  Alsea  r.,  Oretr. 
^;iku'-hwe-yuk'. — Iiorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230.  isw. 

ThlekuRhauk.  An  Alsea  village  on  the 
s.  si'le  of  .\lsca  r.,  Greg. 

Qlku'-ca'-iik.— Dorscv  in  Jour.  .\ni.  Folk-lore.  lit, 
230,"  1 -'.«!. 

Thlekwiyauik.     A   Yaquina   villa'jre  on 
the  .s.  side  (jf  Ya(]uina  r.,  Gng. 
pikwi-yau'-ik.— Dor.-cy  in  Jour.  .\in.  Folk-lore.  Ill, 
229,  1>'jO. 

Thlelkhus.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  t>reg. 
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^fl'-qui. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m.  i'^, 
1890. 

Thlinaitshtik.     A    Yaquina   village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquitia  r.,  Oreir. 
Qli-nai'-ctik. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  ill. 
2».  1890. 

Thlingchadinne  ('(lo<^'-flaak  people'). 
An  Athapa'^can  tribe  or  prcup  of  tribes. 
Their  habitat,  accor.liiiir  to  Dobbs  ( 1744), 
was  on  Seal  r.,  in  the  inu^^kox  eountry. 
They  did  not  trade  with  tlie  French  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  to  tro  throujrh  the 
territory  of  the  hostile  3Ja>keL'on.  La 
Potherie  in  1753  located  them  at  tlie 
sources  of  Churi'Ii ill  r.  Jetlerys  in  17tU 
placed  them  near  Hudson  bay  n*.  of  their 
foes,  the  Maskeijon.  Franklin  in  1824 
found  them  betneen  the  Tatsanottine 
country  and  Mackenzie  r.  Back  (1S35) 
said  that  they  were  in  the  barren  lands 
about  Great  Slave  lake.  Dunn  (1844) 
gave  their  habitat  as  Mackenzie  r.  and 
(Treat  Bear  lake.  According  tu  Kicliard- 
son  ( ISol )  they  occupied  the  iidand  coun- 
try, E.  of  the  Kawchodinne,  from  L.  La 
Martre  to  Coppermine  r.  Hind  in  1863 
located  them  about  the  x.  and  x.  e.  part^ 
of  Great  Sla ve lake,  resorting  to  Ft  Raeand 
Ft  Simpson.  PetitotiDict.  D>-ncDindjie, 
XK,  1876)  gave  their  habitat  as  bi-ing  be- 
tween Great  Slave  and  Cireat  Bear  lakes,  e. 
of  Mackenzie  r.,  exten<ling  as  far  as  Cop- 
permine r.  P^xpelled  from  their  jiristine 
home  by  their  Cree  enemies,  they  have 
migrated  continuously  nortliward  during 
two  centuries.  Franklin,  Dease,  and 
Simpson  found  them  x.  and  x.  e.  of  Great 
Bear  lake  l^tween  ISIU  and  1836.  Since 
then  they  have  returned  t<>  .some  of  the 
southern  districts.  I'etitot  found  Great 
Slave  lake  tiieir  extreme  southern  limit. 

According  to  a  fable  told  by  the  Chipe- 
wyan,  Tab^anottine,  and  Kawchodiime, 
a«  well  as  by  the  TlilinL'ohadinne  them- 
selves, the  tril)e  originated  from  the  union 
of  a  supernatural  dog-man  with  a  Tinne 
woman.  After  the  discovery  of  copin-r 
by  a  Tatsanottine  woman  another  woman 
of  the  same  tribe  was  dwelling  with  her 
two  brothers  x.  of  (jreat  Slave  lake.  One 
day  a  strong  and  handsome  stranger  ar- 
rived, who,  on  the  proposal  of  the  broth- 
ers, took  her  for  his  wife.  Wakini:  in  the 
middle  of  the  weddins  ni_'ht  she  found 
her  husband  gone  ami  heard  an  animal 
crunching  Ixmes  at  the  fireplace.  (  There 
were  no(logsthen  aniouL'theTat-anottine; 
Franklin  found  them  without  these  ani- 
mals in  IS'JO.)  The  same  ihimr  happened 
the  next  night.  The  i>ridean'i  her  broth- 
ers lighted  ton-he-,  but  imuid  no  ariiuial. 
On  the  tliird  night  one  of  the  brothers 
hurled  a  stone  ax  into  the  corner  whence 
the  noise  of  gnawing  prf>ceeded.  Aery 
of  agony  was  heard,  and  when  a  torch 
was  lighted  a  great  black  <\n<j  was  seen 
twitching  in  the  death  throes.  .\s  the 
human    husband   did   not   reappear,   the 


brothers  cha.-ed  forth  their  sister  Ixvause 
she  had  married  a  dog-man,  a  sorcerer,  a 
Tliugit.  She  wandered  into  the  treeless 
desert  of  Cop{.>ermine  r.,  where  in  the 
course  of  time  she  brouL'ht  forth  a  litter 
of  puppies,  which  she  kept  hidden  in  a  i'ai: 
of  renideer  skin.  When  they  could  run 
alone  she  was  astonisiied  to  tind  on  her 
return  from  hunting,  prints  of  infant.-'  feet 
in  the  ashes.  Hiding  one  day,  she  saw 
the  little  doL'S  leap  from  the  Ixig,  becom- 
ing handsome  children  as  soon  as  ihev 
reached  the  light.  She  rati  and  pullt-d 
the  string  of  the  Itai:,  but  not  before  three 
succeeded  in  jmnping  l)ack  into  the  dark 
hole.  Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  kept 
forcibly  in  the  daylight,  and  these  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne (Petitot,  Autour  du  Lac  des  Es- 
claves,  296,  1891). 

Koss  (.MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  states  that  adjoin- 
iuir  the  Tatsanottine  are  the  l>0'_'-ril>s, 
whose  lands  extend  from  Coj)permine  r. 
to  the  s.  E.  side  of  Great  Bear  lake  and 
to  about  midway  between  L.  I.a  Martre 
and  Mackenzie  r.  In  the  latter  tract  they 
are  much  intermingled  with  the  Etcha- 
reottine,  from  whom  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinsuished  except  by  their  larL'er 
stature  and  their  thick,  stuttering,  anddis- 
agreeable  manner  of  envniciation.  Petitot 
describes  them  as  tall  and  well  built,  of  a 
bronze  or  terra-cotta  Cftlor,  nervous  of 
temperament,  their  hands  and  feet  small 
and  well  mo<leled,  the  chest  wide  and 
deep,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  heavy 
eveiids,  a  sad  and  reserved  look,  large 
mouths,  full  lips,  furnished  with  slender 
moustaches  on  the  men,  sometimes  ac- 
comi)anied  ]>y  thin  beards,  their  coun- 
tenances havinora  peculiar  Egyptian  ca>t. 
The  same  author  (Bull.  Soe.  Gcol'.  Pari-, 
chart,  1875)  divides  them  intoTakfwdot- 
tine,  Lintchanre,  Tseottine,  and  Tsan- 
tieottine.  The  ThliuL'chadinne  sul.'si-t 
chiefly  on  the  reindeer.  They  are  .-aid 
to  treat  their  women  and  dogs  with  more 
kindness  an<l  consideration  than  do  the 
Chi[)ewyan  tribes.  The  father  loses  hi- 
name  on  the  birth  of  a  child  and  is  there- 
after known  as  the  father  of  so-and-so, 
the  child.  Other  triijes  of  this  grou|.  have 
the  !^ame  custom,  but  these  people  chan-.'e 
the  name  after  the  birth  of  every  child, 
while  an  uiunarrie<l  man  is  called  the 
father  of  his  favorite  dog.  Ross  in  !>■>'> 
gave  their  i>o[)ulation  as  1*26,  of  whom  5')3 
were  men  and  393  were  women;  of  this 
number  23  were  fotind  at  Ft  Ke-ohitiou 
on  Great  Slave  lake,  150  at  Ft  Simii-ou. 
and  133  at  Ft  Norman.  Father  .Mori. -e  in 
1".)(>()  gave  the  total  number  of  L>og-rib.- 
as  1,150. 

Atticmospicayes  — Iji  I'othcrio,  IIi--t.  ilo  rAni''r  i. 
li.s,  17.'i:i.  Attimospiquaies. — Ibi'l..  1T7  .ir.iii^. 
'"loj^-ribs').  Attimospiquaia.  —  ImI.Ip-.  IIU'I--:' 
H.iv,  •)!,  1711.  Attimospi'iuay.  — Ibiil.,  S>  .tr.ili- 
'coa.-,H)l   <1.  .«•'■;■     Chien-flancs.  — 1'.  til.'t,   .AU"'ir 
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da  lac  des  Esclaves.  301.  1S91.  Cote«-de  Chien.— 
Ibid.  Dog-rib.— Mac ktiizje  in  Mns^s.  Hist.  Coll., 2d 
ii.,  ir,  43.  l!«H.  Dog-ribbed.— Schtiolonift.  Tra v.,  ISl . 
1S21.  Dog  Ribs.— Koss.  .\dvent..  27S.  1>49.  Doune 
Flanc«-de-Chien. — Peiilot.  .\utour  dii  hie  do*  Ks- 
clrtVfs.  1S;5.  IM'I.  EscUvet.— Biilbi.  .Vtlas  Ktlino?.. 
Wl.  lJi-6  (irom  tlicCree  n.Miue).  FUncsde  chien. — 
Petiiot,  Diet.  Donc-DindjiC-.  xx.  1^7(■..  Flat-side 
Dog*. — Smet,  Oreiroii  .^Ii^s..  164,  is-i7.  Klay-cha-la- 
tinneh.— Rossquotisl  by  Gibljs.  MS.  B.  A.  E.  (dog- 
ribpeople':  ftchiireottinonamei.  Klay-tinneh. — 
Ibia.  ("dos:  pcoi'le':  Eichareottine  iiamei.  Lint- 
canre. — Morice  in  .\nthropc><.  j,  '1(A,  rX)6  (the 
nickname  npplit'd  by  tlu'ir  concfiiers).  Low- 
land Dogs.— JciToryf.  Frenoli  Poin.  in  Am.,  I,  4-1. 
1761.  Plascotez  de  Chiens— Dnhtis.  Hudson  Bay, 
44,  1741.  Plat  cote  de  Chien.— PL'lilot  in  Hull.  S«x\ 
Gi5og.  Pari*,  chart.  1>7'>.  Plats  cotee  de  Chiens. — 
Jeffreys.  French  Doin.  in  .\m..  I,  41,  Ki'il.  Plats- 
Cotea-'de-Chien. — Peiitot.  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves,  301.  1J91.  Plats-cotes  de  Chiens —^-met, 
Miss.de  rOrcgon.109,  ISIS.  Plats  cotezdeChiens. — 
Dobbs.  Hiidstin  Bay,  19.  1741.  Slave.— Franklin. 
Joum.PolarSca.  2-i9.1>J4'rreenftnie).  TetePlat. — 
Dobbs.Hudsou  Bav,  53.  1744.  Thing-e-ha-dtinne. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  .MJ,  1S7>.  Thling- 
cha.  —  Ibid.,  .t;>S.  Thlingcha-dinneh.  —  Franklin, 
Journ.  Polar  Sea.  2'?').  1>24.  Thlingcha  tinneh. — 
Gallatin  in  1  rans.  .Am.  .\ntiq.  :joc..  ii,  I'J,  ls}6. 
Thlingeha-dinneh.— Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.,  V.  377, 
1847.  Thlingeha-(/()i;ii. — Lathamin  Trans.  Philol. 
See.  Lend.,  09.  1.^56.  Thling-e-ha-'dtinne. — Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  E.^ped.,  ii,  2, 18.51. 

Thlkwantiyatnnne.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
Ehikhwutmetunne  on  Coqnille  r.,  Oreg. 
^Ikwan'-ti-ya'  lunne'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  AJh. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  2o-',  ISw. 

Thltsusmetunne  ('people  on  the  sand'). 
A  band  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  who 
formerly  lived  near  the  head  of  Co- 
qnille r.,  Oreg.,  but  in  185S  (Ind.  Aff. 
Kep.,  162,  1861)  were  at  the  mouth  of 
Flores  cr. 

Qflts'us-me'  ^iinnS'. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  232.  1S90.  Flores'Creek.— Ind.  .A.(T.  Rep., 
162,  1861.  Tlsiis-me'  junne. — Dorsev,  Chetco  MS. 
vocab.,  183,  B.  A.  £.,  ISM  (Chetco  name). 

Thltsusmetunne  ('people  on  the  sand'). 
A  village  of  the  Tolowa  of  x.  w.  Califor- 
nia. 

Qlu'us-me'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
237.  189<J. 

Thlukwiutshthu.     A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yarjnina  r.,  Oreg. 
plu'-kwi-u-t'cpu'.— Dorsey    in    Jonrl    Am.    Folk- 
lore, III.  2'29, 1^90. 

Thlulchikhwutmetunne  ('people  at  the 
.stream  called  Thlulchi' ).  A  band  of  the 
Mishikhwutinetiinneon  Coqnille  r.,Oreg. 

Tflul-tci'-qwut-me'  junne'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folklore,  III,  232,  Iv.O. 

Thobazhnaazhi  ('two  come  together  for 
water').  A  Navaho  clan, 
^o'bajnaaj.- .>Iatth*\vs  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  llM,  ISW.  Co'bajnaaji.— Ibid.  Vb'bamaar.— 
Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30,  1897.  To'ba^naa- 
ri.— Ibid. 

Thochalsithaya  ('water  under  the  sit- 
ting fro<>').     A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct. 

^o'tcalsitaya  -Matthews  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
in,  lai.  Ih'M).  To't-a/si/aya.- Matthews,  .Navaho 
Ix'gcnd-,  30,  18?7. 

Thodhokongzhi  ('saline  water').  A 
Navaho  clan  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
traditicmal  .<-topping  [daces  of  two  of  the 
clans  in  their  early  movements. 

po'^okb"ji.— M.uthcws"    in    Jour,    Am.     Folk-lore. 
ni.yi.'j7,  l«'io      7b''/oko/ci,— Matthews,  Navaho 
L/egends,  .30,  I^'.(7, 
Thoditshini   ('bitter  water').     A   Nav- 


aho clan,  distinct  from  the  Tho<lhokong- 
zhi. 

Qo'^itcini. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni. 
103. 18'.HJ.  Todichini,— Bourke,  Mo<iuisof  .\riz,.27y, 
18J1  ( trans,  'alkali').  Tb'di/sini, — Matthews.  Nav- 
aho Legends,  30.  1897. 

Thokhani  ( '  l>eside  the  water ).  A  Nav- 
aho clan. 

5b 'qani— Matthews   in   Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  in, 

103.  18'.J0.  To'ham. — Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,  1897.  Tohsmai. — Bourke,  MoquLs  of  Ariz.,  279, 
1S84. 

Thomochichi,      See  TomorhirJt!. 

Those  Who  Camp  Next  To  The  Last.  A 
former  band  of  the  Sihasapa  Teton  Sioux 
under  White  Thunder. — CullK^rtson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Those  Who  Carry.  A  former  band  of 
the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux  under  Helata, 
Red  Horn.  —  Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1S50,  141,  1851. 

Those  Who  Have  Water  For  Themselves 
Only.  A  northern  .\ssiniboin  band  of  35 
lodges  in  1808. — Henrv-Thompson  Jour., 
II,  523,  1897. 

Those  Who  Lodge  Close  Together.  A  di- 
vision of  the  Crow  tribe. — Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Kep.  18-50,  144,  1851. 

Thotais.     A    Squawmish   village   com- 
munitv  on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmi,^ht 
r.,  Brit.  Col. 
gd'tais.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474. 1900. 

Thotsoni  ('great  water').  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Qb'tsoni,— Matthews  in   Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 

104,  1890.  To 'Uoni,— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,  1897.  TuUoni.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  09, 
1884. 

Thoucone.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
Tioux. — Iber\-ille  in  Margrv,  Dec,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

Thoyetlini  ('junction of  the  rivers' ).  A 
Navaho  clan. 

fo'yetlini,— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
lOS.lSiO,  To 'yetlini.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,  1>97. 

Three  Fires.  A  terra  used  to  desitrnate 
the  allied  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  I'ota- 
watomi  about  the  j>eriod  of  the  American 
Revolution. — Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff., 
1, 575,  1832. 

Three  Legs  Town.  A  former  Delaware 
village,  taking  its  name  from  a  chief,  sit- 
uated on  the  E.  bank  of  Muskingum  r,,  a 
few  miles  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tus- 
carawas, in  Co.~hocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  seemingly  abandoned  i)rior 
to  Bouquet' .sexi)e<lition  in  1764,  although 
a  place  on  the  river  was  known  as  Three 
Legs  many  yeai-s  later.  _ 

Legs,— K-iiaut.s  and  Rajally  map,  l(/7.  Three 
Legs.— KvKii-,  Pe-le>triou,s  'lour,  liX),  IM'J.  Throe 
Legs  Old  Town.— Ilutchins,  map  in  .Sumh, 
Houi|ULt  K.xped.,  17(i<i. 

Three  Rivers.  A  former  tniding  station 
and  mi.->ion  villa^'C  of  .Moiitairnai.-;  and 
Algonkin,  situated  on  the  site  oi"  the 
present  town  of  Tlin-e  Rivers,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  St  I^wrence  r.,  ju.^t  alwve  the 
mouth   of   St   Maurice    r.,  Quel)ec. 
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SUtopelotni.— Oat.sohrt.  Penobso^t  M?.,R.  A.  E.. 
1887  (Penobsoot  uame).  Three  Rivers. — .k-ilen's, 
French  Doms.,  pt.  i.  110.  ITtil.  Tresrevere.— 
W'illianis.  Vt..  I.  ■1.'9, 18»>9.  trois  Rivierei.— Burnot 
£1727)  in  N.  Y.  Div.  (."ol.  Hist.,  v.  ^.;t;.  InS-V  Troi» 
Rivierei.— Doc.  of  lt'>-V.>.  ibiil.,  xill.  113.  ISSl.  Troy 
River.— Doc.  of  170.1,  ibid.,  v.  SJ,  ISoo. 

Three  Saints.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Kodiak  id.,  on  the  site  of  the 
earliest  Russian  settlement  in  AL'u^ka, 
founded  in  17S4  by  Shelikof,  and  named 
after  his  ship.     Pop.  7  in  18^0. 

Three  Saints  Bay.— PctriilT  in  10th  Censii.s.  Ala-ka, 
29,  18S4.  Ziatitz.— C<.i;ist  ^^urv.  eharli  (corrupted 
from  Kussian  eviatui,  '  saint'  I. 

Three  Springs.  A  well-known  point,  in 
the  middle  of  the  IStli  century,  on  the 
trail  from  Frankstown  to  the  Ohio;  situ- 
ated near  the  borough  of  the  same  name 
in  Huntingdon  CO.,  Pa.  In  various  con- 
temporarv  journals  it  is  lot\ited  10  m. 
N.  w.  of  Black  Log.  See  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v, 
750,762,1851.  (g.  r.  d.) 

Three  Springes. — Weiser  (17-ls^  in  .\rch.  Pa.,  II,  13, 
1852.     3  Springs.— Scull  map,  1759. 

Threse.  A  band,  probably  Moque- 
lumnan,  formerly  frequenting  Stanislaus 
and  Tuolumne  rs.,  central  Cal. — Wessells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  30,  1857. 

Throwing  stick.  This  implement,  called 
also  throwing  lx)ard,  dart  sling,  and  atlatl, 
is  an  apparatus  for  hurling  a  lance,  spear, 
or  harpoon  at  birds  and  aquatic  animals. 
It  measures  from  16  to  20  in.,  with  ex- 
tremes from  8  to  30  in.  The  essential 
parts  are  (1)  the  body;  (2)  tlie  groove  on 
the  upper  side  for  the  si>ear  shaft,  not 
always  present;  {'.i)  the  grip,  the  i>art 
held  in  the  hand  for  throwing;  and  '4)  a 
hook,  hole,  or  socket  to  fit  tlie  end  or  the 
shaft  of  tlie  projectile.     The  materials, 
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forms,  and  the  presence  or  ab.sence  of 
someof  the  parts  aresnre  mark."  l>y  which 
thiowing  sticks  of  different  areas  can  be 
distinguished.  This  sling  device  was 
widely  diffu.sed  about  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  It  was  used  by  all  the  E.<kinio 
tribes,  also  in  s.  e.  Alaska,  the  Interior 
Basin,  California,  and  Florida.  The  body 
may  Ije  in  form  a  r<xl,  a  d'mble  cone,  or  a 
broad  piece  of  woo<l.  The  grij)  may  1^ 
the  natural  form  of  the  ."^tick,  or  this  may 
Ihj  fumi.^hed  with  holes,  pocket.s,  peg-, 
loop.s,  or  notches,  alone  or  coihIhik  d,  to 
insure  a  firmer  grasp,  a.-^  was  esix-cialiy  the 
case  with  the  throwing  sticks  of  tlie  antic 
region.  The  groove,  w  hen  j»t<-crit,  is 
either  rounded  or  sijuare<l,  and  it  serves 
as  a  rest  for  the  shaft  U.-twcen  the  lin-'ers 


and  the  butt  end  of  the  body.  Theeiul  of 
the  spear  is  loosely  attached  to  the  .«ti<k  in 
three  ways:  ( 1 )  by  a  shallow  socket  which 
fits  on  a  spur,  (2)  by  a  socket  at  th'.  end  of 
the  stick  inti>  which  tits  a  conical  ]irojec- 
tion  on  the  spear  shaft,  or,  (3)  iisinlireen- 
land,  by  jvgs  on  the  harjHXin  shaft  that 
■  fit  into  holes  in  the  throwing  stiik.  Tlii- 
device  attained  the  highest  ix-rfection 
among  the  Mexicans  and  Pernviiiii>. 
whose  atlatl  was  raised  to  the  dignity  oi 
a  fighting  weapon. 

The  throwing  stick,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  endless,  adde*.!  an  extra  joint  to 
thearmand  thus  multi[>lietl  its  elliciency 
inhurling;  it  could  beii.-eti  in  places  where 
the  bow  would  be  impracticable,  as  in  a 
canoe  or  where  only  one  hand  would  Ix^ 
available,  alsQanioncr  marshy  growth;  anil 
it  propelled  a  missile  many  times  heavier 
than  an  arrow.  The  thrower  held  tin- 
o:rip  by  his  riirht  hand,  the  thuinl*  turned 
inward;  fitteil  the  butt  en<l  of  the  pro- 
jectile to  the  hook,  socket,  or  hole  in  tlie 
outer  end  of  the  throwing  stick;  laid  tlie 
shaft  of  the  weaj^on  in  the  groove,  holil- 
ing  it  down  with  three  fingers,  and  jilaced 
the  whole  against  the  right  shoul«ler. 
point  forwanl,  ready  to  drive  theweap'-n 
at  the  game  by  a  propulsive  thrust.  W  iiei ; 
the  missile  struck  the  animal  it  held  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  toggle  or  barbs,  whicli 
retarded  its  progress  and  helped  to  brinj 
it  in,  the  whole  apparatus  being  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  ingenious  devices 
of  savagery.     See  Ltince. 

Consult  Krause  (1)  in  Internal.  Archiv 
f.  Ethnog.,  XX,  121-153,  1902,  and  l>il.U- 
ographv  therein,  (2)  in  Sinithson.  Rep. 
1904,  619,  1905;  Ma.-^ou  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  18S4,  279,  1SS.5,  (2)  in  Proc.  Nat. 
Mus.,  XVI,  219,  1894,  (3)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
v,  66,  1892;  Culin  in  Bull.  Free  Mii-. 
Univ.  Pa.,  i,  183,  1898;  Cushing  in  Pro.'. 
Am.  A.sso.  Adv.  Sci.,  xliv,  189fJ;  I'ei'iHT 

(1)  in  Internat,  Cong.  Americani.'sts,  l;'<>2, 

(2)  in  Putnam  Anniv.  N'ol.,  1909;  I>u-li- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  no.  2,  r.'<M; 
Uhle,  ibid.,  xi,  no.  4,  1909.     (o.  t.  .m.  ) 

Thukhita.  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umixnia  r.,  Oreg. 

T?u-qi'-ja. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
231,  ib'M. 

Thunder  Bay.  A  Chipi)ewa  or  C»ttavya 
band  formerly  living  on  Thunder  I'ay.  in 
Ali*ena  co.,  Mich. — Detroit  treaty  i  !»-''">) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  615,  1873. 

Thnnderbird.  Thunder  and  lightnini: 
were  usually  supposed  to  l)e  prodti''e<l  I'y 
a  being  or  a  numlx;rof  bciiiL's  difft-reiit 
from  all  others.  On  the  L'reat  plain-. 
where  the  phenomena  of  thun<ler.s;"rni- 
are  very  strikiiiir,  and  northwestward  i" 
the  Pacific  coiist,  as  well  as  through  the 
Canadian  forer-t  area  to  the  Atlantic,  li".^ 
were  suppo.se<i  to  b«  caused  liy  iiir'I-  oi 
enormous  size,  which  pnjduce<l  thiiniler 
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l)v  flai>pitig  their  winp^  and  the  lifrlitnine; 
l»'v  opening  and  closing  their  eye?.  The 
preat  downpour  which  generally  accom- 
panies thunder  wa.-»  often  accounted  lor 
bv  ?np|>Oiing  that  the  bird  carries  a  lake 
ol  fre?h  water  on  its  back.  The  Mandan 
supiH)sed  that  it  was  because  the  thun- 
derhird  broke  through  the  clouds,  the 
lK)ttom  of  the  skyey  reservoir  (Maxi- 
milian, Trav.,  o6l,  184:)).  Sometimes 
onlv  one  tliunderl»ird  is  spoken  of,  and 
.'^onietimes  a  family  of  them,  or  el^e  sev- 
eral adults  of  different  color.-^.  Al- 
though the  species  of  this  bird  i^  often 
quite  indefinite,  on  the  n.  Pacitie  coast 
it  is  conceived  of  as  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  a  large  hawk  found  in  the 
high  mountains,  while  other  people  lik- 
ened it  to  an  eagle,  and  the  Ntlukyapaniuk 
of  British  Columbia thouglit  it  resembled 
a  grouse.  On  the  plains  a  thunder- 
storm wasi  supposed  to  be  tlue  to  a  con- 
test between  the  thumlerbird  and  a  huse 
rattlesnake,  or  an  undergroun<l  or  sub- 
aqueous monster — called  I'nktehi  by  the 
Dakota — and  certain  writers  have  unwar- 
rantably deduced  a  mystic  significance 
from  this,  such  as  the  war  Ix^tween  light 
and  darkness  or  good  and  evil.  On  the 
N.  Pacific  coast  a  thunderbird  was  sup- 
posed to  be  eatching  whales  during  a 
thunderstorm,  and  persons  profess  to 
have  seen  whales  dropped  into  trees  with 
the  marks  of  talons  on  them.  Accordinir 
to  the  Ntlakyapamuk  the  thunderbird 
uses  its  wings  as  a  bow  to  shoot  arrows. 
"The  rebound  of  his  wings  in  the  air, 
after  shouting,  makes  the  tliunder.  For 
this  reason  thunder  is  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky  at  once,  being  the  noise 
from  each  wing.  The  arrowheads  lired 
by  tlie  thunder  are  found  in  many  part- 
of  the  country.  They  are  of  black  stone 
andofver\  lartresi/.e"  (Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ir,  3:^s,  VX)0).  The 
thunderbird  was  naturally  held  in  awe, 
and  a  person  who  had  been  struck  l)y 
lightning  and  recovered  l>ecame  an  efh- 
cient  shaman.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Thnr  (7'7(»/r).     The  Sim   clan   of   the 
Tigna  jnieblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Afex. 
T'hur-fainin.— Liimini«  f|r.ot(d  fiv  Hrxitre  in  \zn. 
Anthr.,  ix.  :>.V.',  I^-.h;  (friiiun  =  '[.i-ople'j. 

Tiaks  ( refers  to  a  point  in  the  river). 
A  village  of  the  Up[ier  Fraser  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  at  Fosters  Kar,  e.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  28  m.  alxne  i.ytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Fosters  Bar.— White  miiiis  iiiuiie.  TiaTts.— Teit 
ill  Mem.  Am.  Mu>.  Nat.  Ifi-t.,  ll.  172,  I'.Kw. 

Tianto.  .\  former  village,  j)OSsibly  of 
the  (^uapaw,  in  .Xrkansus,  s.  of  Arkansas 
r.,  near  :uid  ap[>ai-ently  under  the  ilo- 
minion  of  Aniico.  It  was  visited  by 
L>e  Soto's  expedition  in  1542. 

Tiatiak.     A  Chnairmiiit  Kskimo  villaire 
in  the  Yukon  delta,  Ala.-ka. 
Tec-atee-ogeinut.— l>all,  .Vlu>ku,  ^i'X,  1^70  'the  iri- 
liubitaiit*). 


Tibahagna.  A  former  Gabrieleno  rau- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  cc,  Cal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  calle<i  Serritos. — Reid  ( lSi2) 
([uoteii  bv  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
18»i0. 

Tibidegnachi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo 
in  extreme  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  con- 
taining 214  inhabitants  in  1678.  Prol>- 
ably  abandoned  before  1730,  a^  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Kivera. 

Santa  Rosa  de*  Tibidequatzi. — Zapata  (It'H'l  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mox..  4th  .s..  iii.  oily,  lsi7.  Sta  Rosa 
Tibideguachi.— Zapata  cited  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  .states,  i.  -JIK.  1S.<4. 

Tidendaye  ('strangers').  A  clan  or 
band  of  the  Chiricahtia  (Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  115,  1890),  composed 
of  descendants  of  Mexicans  and  Piman 
Indians,  particularly  Opata,  with  whom 
at  different  times  the  Cliiricahua  lived  on 
terms  of  peace  at  Baseraca,  Babispe,  and 
.lanos,  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
They  are  co':)rdinate  with  the  Nakaydi  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the 
Nakai  of  the  Navaho. 

Nindahe. — Boiirke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lure,  ni, 
115,  l^iH).    Tidendaye.— Ibid. 

Tiekwachi.  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Siu.s- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

T'£-e'-lrwa-tc"i. — Dorsey  in  .Ifnir.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  l.syo. 

Tiengak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
onKvichavak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  (50  in  18v)0. 
Tiengaghamiut.— llih  Cen.^us,  Alaska.  111.  I.*y3. 

Tientien  (  'friends'  ?i.  A  small  Wintim 
tribe  said  by  Powers  to  have  lived  in  the 
region  from  Douirlas  City  or  its  vicinity 
to  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  r.,  Trinity  co.,  Cal. 
Ti-en'-ti-en'.— PowiT-^  in" Cent.  N.  A.  Ethuol.,  ni. 
■2M.  IS". 

Tietiqnaquo.  A  former  settlement,  ap- 
parently in  what  is  n^w  s.  w.  Arkaii.~as. 
nearAtiamque,tliroueh  which  the  L>eS<)to 
expeflition  pa.ssed  in  1542.  Its  inhabit- 
ants probaV)ly  belonged  to  the  Caddoan 
family. 

Tigalda.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Ti- 
gaMa,  one  of  the  k.  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska; 
pop.  91  in  18:^,3. 

Teegaldenskoi.— Elliot.  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  2-J5, 1*7.5. 
Tigaldinskoe.— Veniaminotf.  Zapi.ski.  li,  21.1:5.  IvlO. 

Tigikpuk  ( 'jteople  living  at  the  base  of 
a  volcano':  Kaniagmiut  name).  An  un- 
itlentitied  division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  C"ok  inlet,  Alaska. 

Ti-gi-qpuk'.— Hoffmmi,  Kadiak  M.S.,  B.  .\.  E., 
Ibvj. 

Tiglabu   ('drums  in   his  own   kxlge'). 
\  band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Ti-glabu. — <'le\i:-laii<i  qur>tL'd   bv  I»orst'V  In  I-'.th 
liep.  H.  A.E., -Jiy,  1"j7. 

Tigshelde.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  Innoko  r.,  Ala-ka. 

Tigchelde'. — Ziii,'u>-kiii  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  .'.!h  s.. 
XXI.  map,  ]>-'-J.  Tizhgelede.— Tikhinciiiiir  '1-01) 
"jUMtfd  by  HakiT.  <, .■•;;.  l)i(t.Ala-ka,  S-Jo,  l'.«/l. 

Tigua  (Sj»anish  iVjrm  of  'IVunn,  \i\.  Tl- 
i/es//  (Span.  Tvinej-],  their  own  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  compri>ing 
three  t:eographicdi\isi<ji!s,  one  o<'cu[iyinir 
Tao.-"  and  I'icuris  (the  most  northerly  <jf 
the  New  Mexican  pueblos)  on  the  Uiii>er 
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waters  of  the  Rio  Grande;  another  in- 
habiting Sandia  and  Isleta,  n.  and  .«.  of 
Albuquerque,  re?i>ectively;  the  third  di- 
vision living  in  the  pueblos  of  Isieta  del 
Sur,  Texas,  and  Seneca  del  Sur,  Chi- 
huahua, on  the  lower  Kio  Grande.  At 
thetimeolCoronadosvisittoNew  Mexiro 
in  154(>-42the  Tigua  inhabited  Taos  and 
Picuris  in  the  x.,  and.  a.-=  to-dav,  were 
separated  from  the  middle  group  by  the 
Tano,  the  Tewa,  and  the  Kio  (irande 
Queres  (Keresan).  The  villa_'fS  of  this 
middlegroupin  tlie  Uilh  century  exit-nded 
from  a  short  distance  above  Kornalillo  tu 
the  neighborhood  of  Lus  Lunas  and  over 
an  area  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  tlie  salt 
lagoons  of  the  Manzano.  in  a  territory 
known  as  the  Salinas,  from  Chilili  to 
Quarai.  The  pueblos  in  the  s..  near  El 
Paso,  were  not  established  until  late  in 
the  17th  century.  The  Tiirua  were  lirst 
made  known  to  history  throui.'h  Curo 
nado's  exj>edition  in  lo4o,  who-e  chroni- 
clers describe  their  territory,  the  prov- 
ince of  Tiguex,  on  the  Kio  Grande,  as 
containing  12  pueblos  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  people  as  posscs.sing 
corn,  beans,  melons,  skins,  and  long  robes 
of  feathers  and  cotton.  The  Spaniards 
were  received  by  them  with  friendliness, 
but  when  it  was  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1540-41  in  Tiguex  province, 
and  the  Spaniards  demanded  of  the  na- 
tives "about  300  or  more  pieces  of  cloth  " 
with  which  to  clothe  the  army,  even 
stripping  the  cloaks  and  blanket.*  from 
their  backs,  the  Indians  avent'ed  this  and 
other  outrages  by  running  off  the  S[ian- 
ish  horse  herd,  of  which  they  killed  a 
large  num1)er,  ami  fortiiyiiiir  themsflves 
in  one  of  their  puel>los.  This  the  Span- 
iards attacketl,  and  alter  exchan-jingsi'.'ns 
of  peace  the  Indians  put  down  their  arms 
and  Avere  pardoned.  Neverthelt->s. 
through  some  misunderstanding  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  to  burn  at  tlie  stake 
200  of  the  captives,  of  whom  abc^ut  half 
were  shot  down  in  an  attempt  tu  escape 
the  torture  to  which  the  others  were  l)e- 
ing  subjected.  Says  Castaue<ia,  the  prin- 
cipal chronicler  of  the  ex{)edition:  ""  Not 
a  man  of  them  remained  alive,  unless  it 
was  some  who  remained  hidden  in  the 
village  and  e.scaped  that  iii'_'ht  to  .'^j)read 
throughout  the  ccuntry  the  news  that 
the  strangers  did  iKjt  respect  tiie  j>eace 
they  had  made."  As  a  result  of  this  ill- 
treatment  the  Tigua  aljandoned  all  but 
two  of  their  villages,  one  of  which  was 
also  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Tiguex 
(see  I'v.nro>i),  into  whi<h  they  took  all 
their  stores  and  ef|uippe'l  themselves  for 
the  inevitable  siege.  Every  overture 
made  by  the  Spaniards  Upward  jieace  was 
now  received  with  ilerision  l)y  the  natives, 
who  informeil  tliein  that  tliey"<lid  not 
wish  U)  trust  themselves  to  people  who 


had  no  regard  for  friendship  or  their  own 
word  which  they  had  pledged."  One  of 
the  Tigua  villages  was  surrounded  and 
attacked  by  nieans  of  ladders,  but  time 
and  again  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  off, 
50  being  wounded  in  the  lirst  assault. 
During  the  siege,  which  lasted  50  days, 
the  Indians  lost  200  of  their  uuml>er  ami 
surrendered  100  women  and  children. 
Finally,  the  water  supply  of  the  natives 
became  exliausted,  and  in  an  attempt  tn 
leave  the  village  at  night  and  cniss  tlie 
river  with  the  remainderof  their  wuiiien, 
"  there  were  few  who  escaped  being  killed 
or  wounded."  The  other  pueblo  suffered 
the  same  fate,  but  its  inhabitants  aj)par- 
ently  did  not  withstand  the  siege  so  long. 
In  attempting  to  escape,  the  Si)aniard3 
pursued  '"and  killed  large  numbers  of 
them."  The  soldiers  then  plundered  the 
town  and  captured  about  100  women 
and  children. 

In  loSl  Chamuscado,  with  8  soldiers 
and  7  Indian  servants,  acco'.npanied  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  Agustin  Rodri- 
guez, Francisco  Lopez,  and  Juan  de  Santa 
Maria,  to  the  country  of  the  Tigua,  but 
all  three  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
after  the  departure  of  the  escort.  In  15^3 
Antonio  de  Espejo  with  14  Spanish  fol- 
lowers journeyed  to  New  Mexico,  and  on 
his  approach  the  Indians  of  Puaray,  where 
Rot-lriguez  and  Lopez  had  been  killed, 
iied  for  fear  of  vengeance.  This  was  the 
pueblo,  P^spejo  learned,  at  which  Corona- 
do  had  lost  9  men  and  40  horses,  thus 
identifying  it  with  one  of  the  Tigua  vil- 
laces  besieged  by  Coronado  40  vears  be- 
fore. In  15yl  Castano  de  So.sa  also  visited 
the  Tigua,  as  did  Onate  in  lo'JS,  tb.e  latter 
discoverini.'  on  a  wall  at  Puaray  a  j'ar- 
tially  effaced  native  jiaintim:  representing 
the  killing  of  the  three  missionaries. 

In  U)2V»,  according  to  lienavides,  the 
Tigua  province  extended  over  11  or  12 
Iea<:ues  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  con- 
sisted of  8  pueblos,  with  6,000  inhabitants. 
This  reduction  in  the  number  of  vilhiL'es 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  effort  of  the 
S[>anish  missionaries,  soon  after  tlie  b"- 
ginningof  the  17th  century,  to  consolidate 
the  settlements  both  to  insure  greater 
security  from  the  predatory  Apache  and 
to  facilitate  missionary  work.  Thus,  in 
IGSO,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  liic 
Pueblo  revolt,  the  Tigua  occui»ie'l  only 
the  pueblos  of  Puaray,  Sandia,  Alame- 
da, and  Isleta,  all  on"  the  Rio  Grai^de. 
The  population  of  these  towns  at  the  <late 
named  wasestimated  by  Vetancurt  at  2'.Hi, 
;-;,0(jO,  :UjO,  and  2,0(iO,  respeetively. 

The  eastern  jxirtion  of  what  was  the 
southern  area  of  the  Ti;,'na  up  to  about 
1G74  wa-^  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  eastern  slopt;  of  the  Manzano  ic.t-., 
beginning  with  the  piK.-blo  of  Chilili  i;i 
the    N.,   including  Taji(pie  and    p<j£.-ibly 
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a  pueblo  near  the  present  Manzano 
(q.  v.).  anil  ending  with  Qiiarai.  In  this 
area  in  15S1,  according  to  Chamnsoado, 
were  11  pueblos.  To  the  e.,  however, 
lay  a  country  bountifully  supnlied  with 
pime,  including  the  bufiaio,  while  round 
al)Out  the  settlements  in  every  direction 
were  the  saline  lagoons  from  which  this 
section  of  country  derives  its  name  and 
from  which  salt  was  obtained  for  barter 
with  tribes  as  far  s.  as  Parral  in  Chi- 
huahua. Yet  the  aborigines  were  beset 
with  many  disadvantages.  Their  ranee 
was  for  the  greater  part  an  inhospitable 
desert,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
ever-wily  Apache,  whose  constant  raids 
resulted  first  in  the  abandonment  of  Chi- 
lili  between  1669  and  1674,  then  Quarai, 
about  1674,  its  inhabitants  joinine  those 
of  Tajiquepuel>lo,  which  a  year  later  was 
al.-o  permanently  abandoned.  Most  of 
these  villagers  of  the  Salinas  fled  fur 
safety  to  their  kindreil  at  Isleta  on  tlie 
Rio  Grande,  where  thev  remained  until 
16S0.  At  thi.s  date  began  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt against  Spanish  authority,  in  which 
participated  theTiguaolTaosand  Picuris, 
as  well  as  of  Isleta,  Sandia,  Alameda,  and 
Puaray.  On  the  appearance  of  Gov.  Oter- 
niin  in  his  attempted  reconquest  of  the 
country  in  the  following  year  all  these 
pueblos  except  Isleta  were  abandoned  and 
were  afterward  burned  by  the  Spaniards. 
Isleta  was  stormed  and  about  5U0  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  captives,  most  of 
whom  weretakentoEl  Pa.so  and  afterward 
settled  iuthepuebloofIsletade]Sur,Texas. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  population  of 
Isleta  del  Xorte  and  Sandia  a  lanie  por- 
tion fledtoTusayan,  wheretliey  lived  with 
the  llopi  until"  1709  or  1718."  when  the 
Isletafios  returned  and  reestablished  their 
pueblo.  The  Sandia  Imiians,  however, 
who  numbered  441,  a[)pear  to  have  re- 
mained with  the  Hopi,  in  a  pueldo  csdied 
Payupki  on  the  Mid<lle  mesa,  until  1742. 
when  they  were  taken  by  Padres  Deli^ado 
and  Pino  to  the  Rio  Grandeand  settle<l  in 
a  new  pueblo  at  or  near  the  site  of  their 
old  one.  Alameda  and  Puaray  were  never 
reestablished  as  Indian  pueblos. 

The  following  are  the  Tisrua  pueblos,  so 
far  as  known;  of  tl)ese  only  Isleta.  Isleta 
del  Sur,  Picuris,  Sandia,  Senecu  del  Sur, 
and  Taos  are  now  inhabited:  Alameda, 
Bejuituuy,  Carfaray,  Chilili,  Isleta  (N. 
Mex.),  Isleta  del  Sur,  Kuaua.  Lentes, 
Manzano,  Mojualuna,  Nabatutuei,  Natch- 
nrituei,  Pahquetooai,  Picuris,  Puaray, 
Puretuay,  (2>'arai,  San  Antonio,  .^andia, 
Santiago,  Senecu  del  Sur  nnehides  also 
i'iro),  Shumna<;-,  Tajique,  Taos. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  extinct, 
were  probably  also  Ti'_'iia:  Acacafui,  <Tua- 
yotn',  Heiiicoliio,  I.eyva,  Paniete,  Poxen, 
nanchos,  .Shinana,  Tanques,  Torreon, 
Trimati,  Tuchiamas,  Vareato. 


For  pueblos  pertaining  to  either  the 
Piro  or  the  Tigua.  see  J'iw,  and  for  those 
inhabited  by  either  the  Tigua  or  the 
Tewa,  see  Teua.  Sec aho Puel>lo»,  Tanoan 
Faiiiilu.  (f.  w.  u.  ) 

Cheguai.— Ouate  (1.^9S)  in  Doo.  InM..  .\vi.  306. 
l"»7t.  Chifua*. — Ibid,,  IW.  £-nagh-magh. — Liinc 
(ISMlin  ScluK)lcriift.Ind. Tribes.  v,ii.>9, 1^^1^naIne 
piveii  totlie  languaeeoi  "  Taos,  VioMri.s.  Zesuqua. 
.-andia."  I'lc).  Ruas. — Columbus  Mem.  Vol..  l,Vi. 
IS*}  I  misprint  of  Bonavides'  Tioas).  Tebai.— 
Ulaon.  Atlas,  xii.  &1.  lo'.T  (ideiuiried  with  the 
Tiiniii  by  Bandi-lior  in  Anli.  Iii-t.  Paper*,  i.  •y^. 
l^sl).  Tebes. — Siui-on.  L'.Vnii'riiiU'^.  map.  .7.  liJST 
i=tlie  Tebas  of  Blacul.  Tee-wahn. — Luinniis  in 
S[  Niiliola*.  xvnr.y>.>.Sept.  Is'.U  ( 'spoiled  Titruan 
by  Spanish  aiuliurs"  i.  Teoas. — Boii.ividos.Memo 
rial.  19,  li^O.  Tequa. — Pixire  in  Donaldson,  Moqui 
inioblo  Ind<.,  101.  ISy;?.  Tguas.— Zaltieri  map 
(l.T»;6i  in  Win.-or.  Hist.  Am.,  n.  451. 1>»6.  Tibex.— 
Hoc.  of  1V40  in  nth  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  569.  Is96. 
Tignes.— Opilby,  Ainorica.  300,  lt«71.  Tignex.— 
Wyti'.ier,  Hist,  des  Hides,  map,  lU-1.5,  Uii6.  Ti- 
goeui. — Marey.  .\rniy  Life,  99,  l»'>f>.  Ti-guan. — 
Bandolier  in  Aroh.  Hist.  I'apcrs.  iv, 'Ji'S.  IS'.'J  /own 
name:  pi.  Ti 'jne^lil.  Tiguas. — Gouiara  ( l-Vi^i  in 
Piirftui'^.  I'llnrinu's.  iv.  I"i61.  Tiguasi— Brackeii- 
ridsre.  Early  .-[lan.  Di^cdv..  is,  is.v.i.  Tigue.— .\bert 
in  Emory.  Kecoii..  -l.'-y.  l>-4'<.  Tigueans. — Simpson 
in  Smithsnii.  Kep.  IsO'.'.  '620,  ls71.  Tiguero. — 
Barcia.  Eii^avo,  21,  17.';?.  Tigues.— (Jomara  (1>>4) 
cited  by  Hakhiyt.  Voy..  4>S.  lfi("1.  Tigues.— Mota- 
Padilla.  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia.  517. 1742  (orTiquesl. 
Ti-guesh. — Bandelierin  .\rch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  22:}, 
1*92  (pi.  of  Tipuan.  their  own  naniei.  Tiguet. — 
I,<>ew  in  Wheeler  Siirv.  Rep.,  npp.  LL,  17.i,  1>7.S. 
Tiguex.— Coronado  ( IMD)  in  Hakhivt.  Vov.,  in, 
4r>.i.  loOO:  .laramillo  (l.MO)  in  Hoc.  Hied.,  Xiv.  309. 
1>71:  Ca^tafleda  (loyt.)  inTeniaux-Compans.Vov., 
IX.  71,  isiS;  O>roriado  Does,  in  14th  Kep.  B.  .\.  E., 
Is9f>.  Tigiiex.— Coronado  (1.>H)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
xni,  261.  1S70.  Tiguexa. — Vaiiu'ondy,  map  Ameri- 
()Me.  1778.  Tig^iez. — <  ioinara.  Hi.-t.  Gen.,  469a,  lt'*jiy. 
Tjguez.— Coronado  (1.341)  in  Doc.  InOd.,  xnr,  267. 
1>570.  Tiguns.— Ramiisio.  Nav.  et  Viajrgi,  ni.  Ay>, 
map,  IJti).  Tihuas.— Hareia.  En-ayo,  Ih'i,  1723. 
Tihueq. — .laramillo  ilOih  rent.)  in  Doc.  Ine<l., 
XIV,  SCr.i.  1S7U.  Tihuex.— .Taraniillo  in  14th  Kep. 
B.  .\.  E.,5s7,189»).  Tihuix.— Tori)iiemade.  Monar<i. 
Ind..  in,  3^='9,  1723.  Tiluex.— Haines,  Am.  Ind., 
U".D,  1^^8.  Tioas. — Beiiavides,  Memorial.  76,  h'/it}. 
Tiquas.— C^T'lova  (10191  in  Ternanx-Compans. 
Voy..  X.  414.  1>3S.  Tiques.— Mota-Padilla.  Hi-t. 
Nueva  (;alicia,.il0.1742(orTi}jiies).  Tiquex. — Tay- 
lor in  ("al.  Farmer,  Apr.  11,  1>02.  Tiquexa. — Wvt- 
fli.'t,  IH.-t.  des  Inde=.  114,  Ir.Oo.  Tiuhex.— Herrei-a, 
Hi.'^tMria,  vi.  207.  17js  i  mi-print).  Tiwa.— Hod;;e, 
field  note*,  B..\.  E..l*9-ii  Isletaaiid.-^andianame). 
Tizuas  — Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  l-".).  ls93.  Toas.— 
Heiiavides  (1630)  mi-quoted  in  Am.  Elhnol.  Soc. 
Trans.,  n,  cixix.  Isis. 

Tihie.  ?iIentioned  by  Barcia  (En.«ayo, 
4,  1723)  as  a  town  or  province,  under  the 
chieftainship  of  Datha,  probably  on  the 
coa~t  of  South  Carolina,  visited  by  Ayllon 
in  1-520. 

Tihilya  ('mescal').  Given  bv  Bourke 
f.Tour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v. ). 

Tihittan  ('bark-house  people').  A 
TliiiLrit  division  at  Wrangell,  Alaska, 
belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry.  They 
are  said  to  have  separate<l  from  the  Kik- 
sadi  on  aecount  of  a  quarrel.  The  Tenedi 
of  Klawak  are  a  part  of  the  same  family. 

Ta-ee-tce-tan.  — Kane.  Waml.  iti  X.  .\.,  app..  ls-V.». 
Tigitin.  — Kr.ii.-.'.  Tliiikit  Hid.,  120,  rv<.x  Ti  hit 
tan.— Swimton.  lii-ld  li-'te-,  B.  ,\.  K.,  1'.'04.  Tir  hit 
tan.  — Ho.is.  0th  K.-p.  N'.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  25,  1--9. 
Tikaleyasuni  (  y'/'/.v/^vf/.M/N?, abbreviated 
T/7.'i/<''//'(.s('((7,  ' burning [liacc').  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement,  commonly  known 
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a.s  iJnriiingtnwu.  on  Burniiiiztown  cr.,  an 
upper  braiioli  of  J.ittlo  Tennessee  r..  in 
w.  North  Carolina.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ticoloosa.— Bart  nun.  TravoU.  371.  1T'.>2. 

Tikchik.  A  Nushij:agnunt  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  J-  Tikchik,  on  the  Knskokwini 
(>ortage,  Ala,-ka;  pop.  3S  in  ISSO. — Petroff, 
tep.  on  Alaska,  47,  18S0. 

Tikera('the  foretinjrer').  The  villapre 
of  tlie  Tikeraniiut  Eskimo  at  Pt  Hope, 
Alaska;  pop.  276  in  l.SSO. 

Tiltera.— Munl.'ch.  M.-^,,B.  .\.  E. ,!>>'>.  Tikerana.— 
lltli  Census,  .\la<krt,  ItlJ.  In.C  Tikirak.— Petroff 
ill  10th  CoriMis.  Alaska,  4,  1S^4.  Tikirat.— Nelson 
in  K*<th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  l^y9.  Ttikigakg.— 
Zaposkin,   Do-ct.   Russ.    IVs^.    Am.,    I.    74.    1.M7. 

Tikerakdjung.  (I)  A  winter  settlement 
of  Kinjrua  Eskimo  on  Iini>j:en  id.,  Cum- 
berland sd.,  near  the  entrance  to  Nettil- 
ling  fjord,  Bafiinland.  (2)  A  summer 
settlement  of  Talirpia  Eskimo  on  the  s. 
coast  of  Nettilling  lake,  llalMiiland. 
TJkeraqdjung.— BiM.s'in  olh   Hep.  B.  A.  K.,  map, 

Tikeraraiut  ('inhabitants  of  the  fore- 
finger'). An  Eskimo  tril)e  at  Pt  Hope, 
Ala.-^ka,  from  which  point  thev  receive 
their  name.  Pop.  295  in  1900.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Tikera. 

Tee-kee-voga-Dieuts. — Himper,  Cnii.«o  of  Oirwin. 
2f5.  ISsl.  Tigara  Mutes. — Kelly.  Arrt.  Eskimos. 
ohart,  1S90.  Tikera'nmiun. — MiirdfK-li  in  9th  liep. 
B.  A.  E..41,  IW-'. 

Tikizat.  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo  vi\- 
lage  at  C.  Krusenstern,  Alaska;  pop.  75 
in  ISSO. 

Tee-kee-zoht-meuts. — Hooper,  Crui.se  of  Corwin, 
•26,  lasi.  Tikizat,— I'etroll,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59, 
ISSO. 

Tikumigizhik  ( 'He-takes-cross-cuts-in- 
the-sky,'  lit.,  He  is  traveling  in  the  sky, 
and  instead  of  taking  the  long  way  round, 
goes  directly  across).  Aninliuential  full- 
blood  chief  of  a  band  of  al>oiit  a  hundred 
Chippewa  at  \\'hite  Earth,  Minn.;  born 
at  CtuII  Eake  about  1S.>0,  removed  to 
White  Earth  aliout  IStiS,  where  he  be- 
came a  Christian  under  the  influence  of 
F^nmegahbowh.  His  progress! veness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  once  had  40 
acres  in  wheat  and  other  grain.s — more 
than  any  other  fuil-liloo<l  Chippewa.  He 
is  a  man  of  keen  jicnetration,  undemon- 
strative, and  shrewd.  He  was  a  sup- 
jX)rter  of  Hole-in-the-Day  in  the  Minne- 
sota outbreak  of  1 802,  and  saw  the  soldiers 
placed  in  a  [)osition  where  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  In<lians;  but.  asTikumi- 
gizhik  exjjresses  it,  he  and  his  triliestnen 
thought  of  all  the  widows  and  orphans 
that  would  be  made,  so  tliey  refrained 
from  making  an  onslaught.  Tikunu- 
gizhik's  sister  was  the  wile  of  Nebunesh- 
kung.  (j.  A.  <;.) 

Tikwalitsi  {Tikui''il'i't.-<'i,  of  unknown 
meaning).  .\  former  important  (.'iierokee 
town  on  Tuckaseiree  r.,  at  tlic  present 
Bryson  City,  Swain  co.,  .\.  ( '.  The  name 
afipears  in  old  d'a-mnfrits  as  Tm-karechce 
(lower  dialect)  and  Tn(kal<-ge<-.  and  must 
not    be    confuundcd    with   Tslksi''tsl  or 


Tuckasegee. — !Moonev  in  19th  Hep.  B.  \. 
E.,  534,  1900. 

Tucharechee. — Poo.  of  17o-t  (quoted  by  Royoc  in 
Mil  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  143.  lS.s7. 

Tikwalus,  .\  Ntlakvapamuk  villaee  on 
the  E.  side  of  Eraser  r..  13  in.  above  Yale, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  IS  in  1S97,  when  ihe 
name  last  appears. 

Chapman'»bar.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Nat.  Hi»t., 
ir.  1»;9.  li*iX).  Kekalus.— Can.  hui.  AtT.,  U30.  1.^^;. 
Kequeloose. — .Anderson  tiuote<l  by  Gibbs  in  Hi-i. 
Mag.,  l.=t  s..  vn.  7>^,  1>Gj.  Tikolaus.— Brit.  Ci.l. 
map.  hui.  AIT.,  Virtor-M.  1S7_'.  Tik'uiluc  — Mil! 
TtMit  in  liep.  Eltinol.  Surv.  Can.,  o.  Is'.iy.  Ti'k- 
walus. — Teii  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu:<.  Nat.  Hist.,  n, 
169,  I'.KX). 

Tilapani.  A  village  or  tribe  marked  on 
De  i'lsle's  map  of  about  17CK)  (Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  II,  294,  ISSO),  near  Atclia- 
falaya  bayou,  La.  Nothing  is  known  of 
its  athliations,  but  as  the  locality  given 
was  within  the  Chitimacha  country,  it 
may  have  belonged  to  that  group. 

Tilijaes.  ( )neof  tlieCoahuiltccan  tribe- 
mentioned  by  Fray  P.artolome  <  Jarci'a  as 
speaking  the  lan<_'uai:e  of  his  Manual 
(1760).  Orozco  y  Berra(Geog.,  304,  1S6-4) 
places  them  on  Nueces  r.,  Texas,  immedi- 
ately below  the  Pampopa,  who  were  22 
leagues  from  San  .Juan  Bautista  mission. 
He  also  (p.  3(^2)  sp'.aks  of  them  as 
gathered  with  other  tribes  at  missions  in 
Coahuila  about  1675-77.  They  were 
among  the  original  tril)e3  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  in  1731,  and  from  the 
time  of  its  founding  they  Avere  at  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission.  When  Garcfa 
wrote  they  were  still  in  part  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano. 

Filifaes.—Revillaeijredo  (1793),  Carta,  quoted  hy 
Btinerult,  Nat.  Races,  i,  611,  lS-<6.  Filijayas.— 
Tavlwr  in  Cal.  Farmer.  .\[>r.  17.  Ix'.o  ( mi.-pri:it  i. 
Tilijaes. — Fernando  del  Bi>»^iie  tUT.b)  in  Nal. 
Gei^isr.  Mug.,  XIV,  347,  I'.H'S.  Tilijais. — Oroz(i>  y 
Berra,  Ge"tf..  3lr_',  l,>i'.t.  Tilijayas. — Garcia  (17''')1 
quote  i  by  oro/.co  y  Berra,  iiiiii.,  3(yi.  Tilofayas. — 
('rozei>y  Berra.  ibid..  3ii3.  Tiloja, — Sfiani^ii  reO'pl 
cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf'ii.  Vm^.  Tilpayai. — Mas- 
sault  >iS.  (low)  cited  by  H.E.Bolton,  ini'n.  l'.""". 
Tilyaya^. — Slieu,  Catli.  Nlis.s..  sil.  lv'>.>,  Tolujaa.— 
Spanish  record  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  ini'n.  1'."^. 

TiV&nni  [TV I qi'ini ).  A  Shahaptian  tribf 
mentioned  by  Mooney  as  .«poaking  the 
Tenino  langiiaee  and  claimiiiir  tlie  terri- 
tory between  Tygh  and  WarinS[iriiigs  rs.. 
in  Wasco  co.,  Oreg.  They  are  now  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  and  are  ttoI- 
ably  include<l  under  the  official  term 
Warm  Springs  Indians. 

Tilhanne.  — I.ie 'and  Fn.^t,  Orceon,  17r..  I-ll 
Tf  Iquni,— .Mofiney  in  nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  74.'.  I-'"' 
Tillamook  (Chinook:  'people  of  Neke- 
lim,'  or  Nehalem. — Boa.s).  A  larire  aii<l 
prominent  Salish  tril;e  on  Tillamook  l-ay 
and  the  rivers  llowing  into  it,  in  n-  ""'-■ 
Oregon.  Accordiim  to  Boas  the  cultun- 
of  the  Tillamook  seems  to  have  diiMred 
considerably  from  that  of  the  .v.  <-o:u-t 
.'•^alish,  and'  has  evirk-ntly  been  inJlii- 
enced  by  the  culture  of  the  tribes  of  s. 
California.  Acconling  to  Lewis  atid 
Clark  they  occupied  s  villa^'cs,  of  wlii<-li 
these  explorers  name5:  Chi>luick,  Cimck 
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tin,  Kilerlnirst,  Kilherner,  and  Tower- 
qiiotton.  The  same  authorities"  place  the 
Tillamook  population  at  2.200.  In  the 
reports  of  the  Wilkes  Explorinjr  Expedi- 
tion (1845)  their  number  is  piven  as  4lX\ 
and  by  Lane  in  1849  an  2lX).  See  Boa?, 
Traditions  of  the  Tillamook  Indians, 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xi,  23-38,  133-150, 
1898. 

C&l-a-mex. — Gass,  Journal,  1S9,  1S07.    Ca-Ia-mox. — 

Cliirk  (1806^  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in. 
•'*»5,  IVOo.  Cal  la-maks.— Ibid.,  vi,  117,  I'.xi.i.  Cat 
fa  mox.— Clark  (iMit'.).  iliirt..  ni.  310,  I'.ii.V  Cal- 
lamucks. — Lfwis  (IMio^,  ibid.,  3uS.  Callemai. — 
Stuart  in  Nf^uv.  .\niiales  di-s  \'oy.,  x,  90,  InJI. 
Callemeux.— Ga?^.  Voyatre,  -"<;>,  ISIU.  Callemex.— 
Gb.*s,  Journal.  1>0.  ikjT.  Cillimix.— Mon?e,  Kep. 
to  Sec.  War,  36.S,  l^Ji.  Ciemaks. — Macdougall  in 
Nouv.  Annale^i  des  Voy.,  x,  20.  23,  b-21.  Gilla- 
mooks. — Manypoiuiy  in' II.  R.  Ex.  D'n;.  37.  3Uli 
Cong., 3d  .'•ev*..9,lS.S7.  Eiggahaldshu. — Nc^tuka  vo- 
cab..H..\.K.  (Ni'stui'i'ii  liaiiitM.  Hilleamuck.  —  Lane 
(].';49)in.SchtH>Uraft.Inil.Trib<s,  vi.701.1v>7.  Kel- 
lamucks.— RconlcT  (l^ltl)  in  J(i\ir.  Ktlinol.  .'^oi-. 
fxind.,  I,  237.  Isi'^.  Kilamooks. — I'ahncr.  TravL-ls, 
ia=>,  )>*-l7.  Kil  a  mox. — (lark  i  Isir.)  in  oriL'.  .Inur. 
Lowisand  Clark,  iv,  'J.  I'.ii.i.  Kilamukes.  — Wilkes, 
r.  S.  KxpL  E.xpid..  V.  no.  1^4i.  Kilamute.  — Irv- 
ing, Bonneville  s  .\dvent..  map.  1>"'0.  Killa- 
mook. —  Parker,  Jonrnnl,  l-oti,  18-10.  Killamoucks. — 
Ix-wis  and  Clark  Lxped..  i.  map.  181 1  utie  river). 
Killamouks.  — Knrnham,  Tnivel.*.  Ill,  1*^13.  Killa- 
mox,— Clark  (iHK'i)  in  Oritr.  Jfrur.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI.  117,  190'>.  Killamuck.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  II.  111.  117,  isu.  Killamuks.— 
.American  I'i'meer.  ii.  1^9,  1»43.  Killemooks. — 
Tovviisend.  Narr..  17-S.  l**:)?.  Killemoux. — .NIeek  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  7i'.  30th  Cong.,  l^t  sess..  10,  1818. 
Killimoucks.— Dutlot  de  Moi"ra.s,  Oreson,  ii,  349. 
1844.  Killimous.— Ibid.,  3.57.  Killimux.— Ross. 
Advent.,  87,  l^i'^.  Kill3rinucks. — Cox.  Colinnb. 
Riv.,  I,  292,  1>31.  Klemook.— Franchere.  Karr.. 
120,  1S54.  Kyaukw.— Dorsey.  .\lsert  M.-.  voeab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (.Msen  nainel.  Nsietshawas, — 
I>atham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Sf<>c.  Lond.,  vi.  83.  18.>1. 
Nsietsha-wus.— Hale  in  L".  S.  Expl.  Exped..  vi. 
211,  1846.  Nsirtshaus. — SehooUralt.  Ind.  Tribes, 
HI,  402,  l?"v3.  Si  ni'-te-li.— r>or~.y.  Coquille  M.-. 
vocab.,  B.  .\.E..18-1  (  tliit  heads':  nick  name  civen 
bytheMishikhwutnictunne  toiheAN>.a,.N\stucca, 
and  Tillamook).  Tilamookhs. — Cibb-.  Obs.  on 
Coast tribesoiOre^ron.  .M-.,  B.  A.  E.  Tillamook.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  E.\pe<i.,  Ii,  117,  ISll.  Tille- 
mookhs.— Gibbs,  U-tter  to  Hazen.  B.  .\.  E..  Feb. 
2r.,  18.x;.  Til'muk' lunne. — Dorsey,  CO'iuille  M.-. 
Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  Is.M  (Co<^,uille  nainei.  Tita- 
mook.— Ind.  AfT.  Rv]:.  74.  1^74.  T'ul-li'-muks- 
me  )uniie. — Iiorsey.  NallCinnOtvinnt"  MS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  E.,  ls•^^  ( Nahunnotuniie  nainei.  Upper 
Killamuks.— SchrMjlerait,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  4i''2, 
1SJ3.  Usietshawus. — Hale  in  L'.  .S.  Expl.  Exi>ed., 
VI,  218,  IMii. 

Time-keeping.     See  Caleii'Jar. 

Timethltunne.     A  band  of  the  Mi.shi- 
khwutmetunne  on  Co'iiiille  r.,  C)re2. 
Ti-metl' junne'.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  23_M>'H). 

Timetl  (  Ti'rnfJl,  '  place  ^'hcro  red  odier 
wa.s  obtained  ').  A  villacre  of  the  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  on  Fra'-er  r.,  IJrit.  Col.,  just 
af>ove  North  bend. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Kthnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1S<<9. 
-  Timigtac.  .\  former  viilapp,  presum- 
ably Co^tanoan,  conm-cted  with  Dolores 
iriissinri,  .^an  Franci.-co,  Cal. 
Timigtac  — lavlor  in  <;al.  Fanner,  Oct.  IS,  18C1. 
Timita.— Ibid.     Titmictac— Ibid. 

Timpaiavats,  A  Ute  <livi=ion  formerly 
oecupyin;.'  the  valley  of  I'tah  lake,  the 
^I'aiii.sli  Korks,  and  the  adjacent  inonn- 
Uiiiis  in   L'lali.     They  were  said  to  num- 


ber 300  in  1865,  bat  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  sei>arate  b<xly  before  1870.  In  1873 
Powell  found  25  on  the  Uintah  res.,  \vhere 
they  were  known  under  the  collective 
name  of  Uintah  Utes. 

S|>eaking  of  tlie  Timpanogotzis  (Tim- 
paiavats), who  derive<l  their  name  from 
Timpanogo,  by  which  Utah  lake  w;is 
known  to  them.  Father?  Dominguez  and 
Escalante,  in  177G  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2"  s., 

I,  4t>7,  lSo4),  say:  "On  its  shores  (iwell 
the  aforementioned  Indian.",  who  live 
u\K>n  the  abundant  fish  supplies  of  the 
lake,  whence  the  Yutas  Sabuagauas  call 
themlish-eaters.  Besidesthis,  they  gather 
on  the  plains  seeds  of  plants,  and  make  a 
sort  of  gruel  with  them,  although  they 
ad<l  to  this  the  hunting  of  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  sage-hens,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  abundance;  there  are  also  buffa- 
loes not  far  to  the  eastward,  Init  the  fear 
of  the  Comanches  prevents  them  from 
hunting  them.  Their  dwellings  area.>^ort 
of  small  huts  of  osiers,  of  which  they 
make  also  baskets  and  other  necessary 
uten.<il<.  Their  dress  manifests  great  i>ov- 
erty;  the  most  decent  which  they  wear 
is  a  coat  or  shirt  of  deerskin,  and  legging- 
moccasins  of.  the  same  in  winter;  they 
have  dre.-^ses  made  of  hare  and  rabbit 
skins.  They  speak  the  Yuta  language, 
but  with  a  noticeable  variation  of  accent, 
and  even  of  some  words.  They  are  good 
featured,  and  mostl\-  without  beard." 

Come  Pescado.— Dominguez  and  Esealante  (1776) 
in  Doe.  IIi>t.  .Mex.,  2»s..  I,  467. 18->4  (' tish-eaters'; 
Spanish  form  of  name  given  by  the  Sabuagana, 
or  Akanannint).  Fish-eaters. — Harry  (1860)  in 
Simpson.  Kep.  of  E.xpl.  .Veross  Utah.  491. 1876.  La- 
gunas. — Domintjuez  and  t>calame  i'1776i.  op.cit., 
411  vindios  de  los  Timpanirotzis  6  lagunas"). 
Lake  Indians. — Ilarrr.  op.  eit,  490.  Tem-pan-ah- 
gos— Graves  in  Ind.'  AfT.  Rep.,  386,  1n.>4.  Ten- 
penny  TJtahs. — Wilson  n8l9i  in  Cal.  Mes.s.  and 
Corrt-'p..  ls.\  ]<.V).  Timbabachis. — Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  96,  map.  1^t3.  Timbachis.— Dome- 
nech.  Deserts  N.  A..  I,  444,  I860.  Timpachis. — 
Mayer,  Mexico,  li.  38,  1803.  Timpagtsis.— Do- 
miiisruez  and  Esealante  (1776j,  op.  eit.,  464.  Tim- 
pai'-a-vats.— Pou.-ll  in  Ind.  .\lt.  Rep.  1873,  .il, 
ls74.  Timpana  Yuta. — Burton,  City  of  Sftint'^,  o77, 
1S61.  Timpangotzis. — Domingn<?z  and  Esealante 
(1776),  op.  cit.,  411.  Timpanigos  Yutas. — Earn 
ham.  Travels  Califomias,  371,  I844.  Timpano- 
cutzis. — I)ominguez  and  Es'^alante  ( I776'i,  op.  eit.. 
464.  Timpancouitzis. — Esealante  (17761  quoted  by 
Whipplein  I'ae.  R.  K..Kep..Iir,pt.3. 126,1>.>6.  Tim- 
panoge  — Tourtell"tte  in  Ind.  .\iL  Ri-p,.  142,  1^70. 
Timpanogos.— .\leere.  Hist.  Comp.  Jrsus,  i.  .^".6. 
Isil.  Timpano-gotzis. — Dominiruez and  Esealante 
n776i,op.  eit.,  469.  Timpanogs. — fV)oU,y  in  Ind. 
.\fT.  Ri-p.,  17.  lM;i.  Timpanotzis.— Esealante,  op. 
cit.  Timpenaguehya. — Burton,  City  oi  Saint'^,  47.5, 
l'«62  ftrans.  •  uater  among  the  stones').  Tinpay 
nagoots. — GelK)W,  Shosho-liay  Voeab.,  20,  1*6.* 
(Shoshoni  name).  Tirangapui". — Dominguez  and 
Esf-alanle  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  •2«  s..  i.  476. 
l^.'vl.  Tirangapuy.  — Dominguez  an>l  Esealante 
<(Uoted  by  Duro,  Don  Dietro  de  I'efialosa.  142. 
]s.s_>.     Tiransgapuis. — Domuneeh,    Deserts    N.  A., 

II.  6L  IS'X).  Tupanagos.— Collins  in  Ind.  AS.  Rep., 
125, 1V61. 

Timpashauwagotsits  (  Tlm-pn-slian' -tin- 
f/ot-sits).  A  Paiute  baud  near  Provi- 
dence ints. ,  s.  K.  Cal. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Kep.  1873,  51,  1874. 
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Tiiapoochee  Barnard.  A  Yuchi  chief, 
eon  of  Timothy  Barnanl.  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  Yuchi  woman,  wlio  tirst  l>ecame 
generally  known  when,  in  1S14,  ho 
took  part  with  the  American  forces 
against  the  ho:?tilo  Creek.'^.  During  the 
battle  of  General  Floyd's  troop  with 
the  Indians  at  Camp  Defiance,  Ala.,  Jan. 
2,  1S14  (^ called  the  battle  of  Callabee\ 
Barnard,  who  had  been  c<>mmi.*si<>ned  as 
major,  distinguished  hini--eh',  witli  his 
band  of  about  100  Yuchi  warriors,  espe- 
cially in  rescuing  Capt.  Broadni.K  and 
his  company  when  tlieir  retreat  was 
for  a  time  cut  off.  lie  signed  tiie  Creek 
treaty  of  Aug.  9.  1814,  at  Ft  Jackson, 
Ala.,  as  "Captainof  Uchees."      (c.  t.) 

Timsim.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
nii.-^sion,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  (Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS.  ISGl).     Cf.  Lanmiin. 

Timucua.  The  piincij'al  of  the  Timu- 
cuan  tribes  of  Florida.  The  name  is 
written  Timucua  or  Timuqua  by  the 
Spaniards;  Thimagoa  by  the  French; 
Atimaco,  Tomoco,  etc.,  by  the  English. 
They  seem  to  1  e  identical  with  the  people 
called  Nukfalalgi  or  Xuktila  by  the 
Creeks,  described  by  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing once  occupied  the  upper  portion  of 
the  peninsula  and  as  having  been  con- 
quered, together  with  the  Apalachee, 
Yamasee,  and  Calusa,  by  the  Creeks. 
When  first  known  to  the  French  and 
Spanish,  about  156.5,  the  Tinmcua  occu- 
pied the  territory  along  middle  St  John  r. 
and  ab<jut  the  present  St  Ausustine. 
Their  chief  was  known  to  the  French  as 
Olata  Quae  L'tina,  abbreviated  to  Utina 
or  Outina,  which,  however,  is  a  title 
rather  than  a  ]>ei"sonal  name,  olaUi 
(hola'la)  signifying  'chief,'  and  utina 
'country.'  I  lis  residence  town  on  St 
John  r.  is  believed  to  have  been  not  far 
below  J>.  George.  lie  nded  a  number  of 
subchiefs  or  towns,  aniung  which  are  men- 
tioned (I^udonniere)  Acucra.  Anachara- 
qua,  Cadecha,  Calany,  Chiiili,  Eclaou. 
Enacap]'>e,  Mocoso,  and  Omitiaqua.  Of 
thei=e  Acnera  is  evidently  the  coast  town 
s.  of  C.  Canaveral,  where  the  Spaniards 
afterward  established  the  mission  of 
Santa  Lucia  de  Acuera.  The  names 
Acuera,  Mocoso,  and  L'tina(ma)  are 
duplicated  in  the  w.  part  of  tlie  penin- 
sula in  the  De  Soto  narratives.  The 
Timucua  were  Christianized  by  Spanish 
Franciscans  toward  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  and  brouirlit  to  a  hitrh  deirree  of 
civilization  until  tiie  di -tniction  of  the 
missions  about  the  year  1705  see  Timncnan 
Farnihj).  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  at 
first  took  retiipeat  ."^t  Augustine,  and  was 
afterward  establislicl  in  a  new  .settlement 
called  Pueljlo  de  Atinmcas,  on  Tomoco 
r..  near  Mosquito  lau'Ouii,  in  the  pres- 
ent Volusia  CO.     A  few  of  them  seem  to 


have  been  in  existence  as  late  as  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1S21.  '  (j.  m.) 

Atimaco. — Roberts.  Fia..  89,  1763.  Atimucas. — 
Shea,  Calh.  Miss..  "4,  ISoo.  Atimuqua.— Miiith 
■moted  by  Oatschot  in  I'roo.  .\m.  I'liilos.  Sn-.. 
xvn,  490.  1S7j>.  Attamasco.— Williiims.  Ter.  ..i 
Fia..l7t;,  1S37.  Nukfalalgi.—<}atsohet. Creek  Milt. 
Lej:.,  n.  f.ij,  IJ^  ( Creek  name,  perhnpsoi'  Cat:u\  ha 
origin,  for  a  Florida  [.oople.  evidently  tlie  Tiniu- 
oiia  and  kindreil  tribe>;  a/.-vi'^Creek  pl.suitixi. 
Nukfila. — Ibid.  ^iUlolller  form  fur  N'ukialnliri  i. 
Nuk  hotsi. — Ibid.  Csp.nted  or  marked  on  ilu- 
nock,'  irom  iimkua  his  neek:  a  Creek  corrupt'i'ii 
of  the  C.itawbii  (*>  nuine  from  which  iliey  iii:nie 
Niikialaltri).  Tamaicas.— \Villiiini>.  Ter.  Fla..  17'., 
1<37.  Thimagona. — CWit^chet  in  Proe.  Am.  I'hiliw. 
.Siu\,  XVI,  t>27,  1*77  i?iven  as  a  French  lorm:  n 
mi-print  for  xi\.  Thimagoua. — Gaisehet.  c  reck 
Migr.  Leg..  I,  11.  18S1.  Thimogoa.  — Landonni.'re 
i\bf>i)  quoted  by  Biisanier  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
Iji.,  231.  1809.'  Timagoa.— Bixrcin,  En.-ayo.  47, 
1723.  Timoga.— De  Bry  map  (I'lOI)  in  Le  Mnyne 
Narr.,  Appleton  traiis.,  l'>7.'i.  Timogoa.— Br;i<k- 
onridge.  Views  of  La.,  84.  I8l5.  Timookas.— l.-i- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 1776.  Timooquas. —  Lattre. 
mapNewSpain,17S4.  Timoqua. — r,at-cheliti  Vi>n\ 
.\m.  Philos.  .Soo.,  xvn,  wO.  1^78  (i^ivcn  as  a  Span- 
ish form).  Timuaca— French.  Hi'-r.  Coll.  La,  Jii 
s.,  II,  2'.'6,  187.5.  Timuacana. — Latham,  KI.  <'omp. 
I'liilol.,  46<;,  lN'.2.  Timuca. — Gatschet  in  I'roc.  .\ui. 
Philos.  Sf>c.,  XVI,  627,  1.S77  (tiven  a.s  a  Spanish 
form).  Timucua. — Ibid,  (another  Spanish  liTrai. 
Timuqua. — Burcia.  Ensayo.2s7, 1723.  Timuquana. — 
Pareja  (.1612)  as  quotcd'by  Gatschet  in  I'roc.  Am. 
Philos.  See,  xviii,  475,  issO  (Spani-h  adjective 
form:  'lengua  Timuquana").  Timuquanan. — 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  123.  1S91  (doiiW.j  ad- 
jective form  coined  to  dt-sisnate  the  family  i. 
Timusquana. — Palacios  quoted  by  Smith  in  Hi>t. 
Mag.,  I,  1,  lSo8  (mi.-print  s  for  a\.  Tinqua.— 
French,  Hist. Coll.  La., 2d  s.,  ii,296. 1S75  f misprint  K 
Tomachees. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Tomma- 
keea. — Ibid.,  22.  Tomocos. — Bartram.  Trav..  37s. 
1791.  Tomoka.— Drake.  Bk.  of  Inds..  bk.iv.  140-1. 
1S4I*  (mentif)ned  as  a  Florida  settlement  and  a<  a 
.Seminolechief'snanie JnlN37).  Tumican. — Ilewai, 
S.  C.  and  Ga.,  I.  22.S.  1779.  Tymangoua.— .Vn.  ii 
author  ( 1560)  in  Ternnux-Compans.  Voy..  xx.  2:i7. 
1>-41.  TJstana. — Palacios  (1675,i  quoted  by  Smith 
in  Hist.  Mag.,  ii,  1,  IsoS. 

Timucuan  Family.  A  group  of  cognate 
tribes  formerly  occupyiuir  the  greater  i»art 
of  N.  Florida,  extending  along  the  k.  coast 
from  about  lat.  28'',  below  C.  Canaveral. 
to  above  the  mouth  of  St  John  r..  and 
along  the  av.  coast  probaV)ly  from  Tampa 
bay  northward  to  about  Ocilia  r.,  where 
they  met  the  Apalachee,  of  Muskhogean 
stock.  The  Hichiti  and  Y'amasee,  al-o 
Muskhogean,  appear  to  have  occtipic'I 
their  N.  frontier  nearly  on  the  present  ^tate 
lx)undary;  but  the  Timucua  held  both 
lianks  of  St  Marys  r.  and  Cumberiam!  id. 
S.  of  lat.  2.S°  the"w.  coast  wa.s  held  by  the 
Calu.'^a,  and  the  k.  coast  by  the  Ais  an'l 
Tequesta,  rude  and  lierce  tribes,  ol  wii  ».• 
hmguage  nothing  is  known,  butwhos<  em 
to  have  ha<i  no  relation  with  theTiimicuan 
tribes.  The  family  designation  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal 
tril>es,  theTimncua,  Timagoa,  Tomoco,  or 
Atimuca,  w  ho.se  territory  was  atiuiit  ."^l 
Augustine  and  on  middle  St  John  r.  Dk' 
name  may  possibly  .'^iiinify  'l<jid'  or 
'ruler.'  Other  jirincipal  tribes  were  Sa- 
turiba  on  the  hnverSt  John;  Yustaga.  or 
llostaqua,  aixjut  the  ui>per  Suwannee; 
rotauo,w.  of  St  John  r.,  between  the  heads 
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of  the  Withlacoochee  and  Suwaiinee; 
Tocobapa,  between  Withlacoochee  r.  and 
Tampa  bay;  3Iayaca,  on  the  n.  e.  coast: 
Marnicou,  40  leagues  from  tiie  moutli  of 
St  John  r.  Several  other  trihon  can  not 
be  eodefinitely  located,  and  all  identifica- 
tion is  rendered  ditUcnltuwingto  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  minds  of  the  firs^t 
explorers  between  chief  name^",  tribe  or 
village  names,  and  titles.  The  statement, 
often  repeated,  that  the  chief  had  the 
same  name  aa  his  "i)rovince''  or  tribe  was 
due  to  misunderstanding.  In  person  the 
Timucuan  people  are  described  as  tall  and 
well  made.  They  went  almost  entirely 
naked  except  for  the  breechcloth,  but 
covered  their  bodiea  with  an  elaborate  tat- 
tooing. They  were  agricultural,  thougli 
apparently  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Muskhogean  tribes,  depending  more  on 
game,  fish,  oysters,  wild  fruits,  and  l>read 
from  the  nourishing  cnonti  root.  Their 
larger  towns  were  compactly  built  and 
stockaded,  their  liouses  being  circular 
structures  of  poles  thatched  with  palmetto 
leaves,  with  a  large  "townhouse"  for 
tribal  gatherings  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square.  From  misunderstanding 
of  the  description,  Brinton  and  others 
following  him  have  incorrectly  described 
this  townhouse  as  a  communal  dwelling. 
Society  was  based  on  the  clan  system, 
and  Pareja  (1612)  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  intricate  system  of  kinship 
relations.  The  clans  were  grouj^ed  into 
phratries,  usually  bearing  animal  names, 
and  certain  chiefships  or  functions  seem 
to  have  l)een  hereditary  in  certain  clans. 
In  his  time  the  system  was  retained  even 
by  the  mission  converts.  In  military  or- 
ganization and  authority  of  the  chiefs 
they  seem  to  have  surpassed  the  more 
northern  tril>es.  Scaljung  and  nmtilation 
of  the  dead  were  universally  practise<j, 
and  human  sacrifice  was  a  regular  part  of 
their  religious  ritual,  the  victims,  aa 
among  the  Natchez,  being  sometimes  in- 
fants belonging  to  the  tribe.  There  is 
evidence  also  of  occa-sional  cannibalism. 
The  narrative  and  descriptive  illustrations 
of  I^  !Moyne,  the  French  Huguenot 
(15G4),  shed  much  light  on  the  home 
life,  war  customs,  and  ceremonies,  while 
from  Pareja's  confessional  a  good  idea  of 
their  beliefs  and  religious  practices  is 
gained.  All  the  dialects  of  the  family 
seem  to  have  l>eei»  so  closely  related  as 
bj  Ix;  mutually  intelligible.  Pareja  names 
7,  viz:  Freshwater  District  (probal>ly  on 
tiie  interior  lakes),  Itafi,  Mocaina 
(a  coast  dialect),  Potano,  .'^anta  Lucia  de 
Acuera  (s.  from  C.  Canaveral),  Timacua, 
an<l  Tucururu  (on  the  Atlantic  coa^tt. 
I'esides  the-^e  there  were  probably  others 
hi  tlie  iuteror  and  on  tin;  w.  coast.  The 
laniiuage  was  vocalic  and  musical,  with  a 
very  complex  grammar. 


The  history  of  the  Timucuan  tribes  be- 
gins with  the  lamling  of  I'oTice  de  I-o<'in 
near  the  site  of  the  present  St  Augustine 
in  151S.  In  1528  Narvaez  led  liis  small 
army  from  Tamjni  bay  northward  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  the  Ajxilachee  and 
beyond.  In  loot)  De  Soto  went  over 
nearly  the  same  route,  his  historian.s 
mentioning  some  20  tribal  or  local  names 
within  there<_'ion.  including  Yust;iL'ii  and 
Potano.  In  lot>2-t)4  the  French  Hn<riienot.s 
under  Kibaii It  and  Laudonniereat tempted 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r., 
explored  the  middle  course  of  the  stream 
and  the  adjacent  interior,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  tribes  of  Saturiba  (Sa- 
touiroua)  and  Timucua  (Thimagoa),  as 
well  as  with  the  Potixno  (Potanou)  and 
Yustaga  (Hostaqua)  already  visited  by 
De  Soto.  In  lotio  the  Spaniards  under 
Menendez  destroyed  the  French  posts, 
killing  all  their  defemlers;  they  then 
founded  St  Augustine  and  began  the 
permanent  colonization  of  the  country. 
Within  a  few  years  garrisons  were  estab- 
lished and  missions  founded,  fir.~t  under 
the  Jesuits  and  later  under  the  Francis- 
cans. (See  A^'au  Juan,  San  Mateo,  San 
Pedro.)  The  principal  center  of  mission 
enterprise  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St 
Augu.stine  among  the  Timucua  proper. 
The  most  notetl  of  these  missionaries  was 
Father  Francisco  Pareja,  who  arrived  in 
1594  and  after  16  years  of  successful 
work  retired  to  the  City  of  3Iexico,  where 
he  wrote  a  Timucua  grammar,  dictionary, 
andseveraUlevotional works,  from  which, 
and  from  the  French  narrative,  is  derived 
practically  all  that  we  know  of  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  beliefs,  and  ortranization 
of  the  Timucuan  tribes.  Pareja  died  in 
1628.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  revolts  by 
whichseveral  missionaries  lost  their  lives, 
the  Timucuan  tribes  in  general,  particu- 
larly aloni;  the  e.  coast,  aci-epted  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  and  became  the 
allies  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1699  the 
Quaker  Dickenson  visited  several  ot  their 
mission  .settlements  and  nf>ted  the  great 
contrast  between  the  Christian  Indians 
and  the  savage  tril>e3  of  the  southern 
[>eninsula  among  whom  he  hail  ixen  a 
captive.  A  few  years  later,  al>out  17()."5, 
l)e<ian  the  series  of  invasions  by  the  F.ng- 
lish  of  Carolina  and  their  sava-jc  Imiian 
allies.  Creek,  Catawba,  and  Yuihi,  by 
which  the  missions  were  destroyed,  him- 
dreds  of  their  people  killed,  and  hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands,  of  otlnirs,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carried  off  into 
slavery,  while  the  remnant  took  relu'_'e 
close  under  tlie  walls  of  St  .\u::usline. 
Thepros[>erf)US.\palacht'emi-sion>-:-har»'il 
the  same  fate.  With  tlif  decline  of  the 
.Spariisli  powt-r  and  the  ince---aiil  inroads 
of  the  Cr.-eks  ami  Semiiioic,  the  nativ*; 
Indians  rapidly  dwindled  until  on  tlie 
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transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1S21  only  a  handful  remained, 
and  these  apparently  belonging  mostly 
to  the  uncivilized  triljes  of  the  southern 
end.  It  is  possible  that  the  remnant  of 
the  mission  tribes  had  been  later  shipped 
to  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards,  as  had  been  the 
ca«J  with  the  Calusa  in  1763. 

Consult  Barcia,  Ensayo,  1723;  Basanier, 
Hist.  Not.  Floride,  1S53;  Bourne,  Narr. 
De  Soto,  1904;  Dickenson,  Narr.  Shi|>- 
wreck,  1699,  repr.  1S03;  Gatschctin  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xvi,  1877;  xvii,  1S7S; 
XVIII,  1S80;  Laudonniere  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  1869;  Im  :Moyne, 
Narr.,  187o;  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la 
Lengua  Timuqtiana,  1S86.  (j.  m.) 

For  synonyms,  see  Timucua. 

Tinachi.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Inos  mission.  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tinajaa  (Span. :  'water  pools,'  'water 
pockets,'  so  called  Iwcause  of  their  fancied 
resemblance  to  water  jars  of  earthen- 
ware). A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  s.  e. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  visited  and 
doubtle.ss  so  name<l  by  Father  Kino  in 
1699. 

Candelaria. — Font,  m.ip  (1TT7),  in  Bancroft.  Ariz. 
a!id  N.  iMex..  393.  l&'^iO.  La  Tinaja.— Veiiepas,  Hi.st. 
Cal.,  I,  map,  1759.  La  Tinaoca. — Kino,  map  {1701), 
in  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  360,  1S69.  Tinajas. —Mange 
cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  357.  Tinajas  de  Cande- 
laria.—Anza  and  Font  (1776),  ibid.,  393.  Tinaxa.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  Seue  Weit-Bott, 
74.  1726. 

Tinajas.     See  Pottery,  Receptacles. 

Tinapihnayas.  A  former  tribe  of  N.  E. 
Mexico  or  s.  Texa.s,  probably  Coahuil- 
tecan,  the  members  of  which  were  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Vi- 
zarron  de  log  Pausanes  in  1737. — Orozco  v 
Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Tinazipeshicha  ('bad bows').  A  Hunk- 
papa  Sioux  band. 

Arcs-Brises.— De  .Sraet,  \V.  Mis?.,  261,  1.S4?  (trans.: 
•broken  bow.s').  Bad  Bows. — C'ulhen<^)n  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  lS.'i0.l41.1.S=>l.  Si-€a'-wi-pi.— Hav- 
den,  Ethnop.and  Pliilol.  Mo.  Val..376. 18»;2.  Tinii- 
ripe-cltca.— Uor-ey  in  15th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 
1897.     Tinazipe-sica. — Ibid. 

Tingmiarmiut.  A  settlement  of  Eskimo 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.6L'°40'. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossing,  i,  323,  1890. 

Tinicum  (corniption  of  3/c'/(?Kj/.-»')i/:,  'at 
(or  on)  the  edge  of  the  island'  (len?th- 
wise);  cognate  with  lyontr  Island,  N.  Y. 
((^uiripi?)  Matinecoc  (for  Mr-tinakok), 
and  with  Abnaki  Mrtlnakuk  (.Mairu*). 
See  Mnitnecor).  A  long  island  in  the  Del- 
aware r.,  forming  part  of  Burliiitrton  co., 
N.  J.,  and  having  on  one  side  hieh  hills, 
and  on  the  other  low  lands  oiuh;  iiiha!>- 
ited  by  the  Dolawares  (rx?nai>e).  Tiie 
island  became  the  seat  of  troverninent  of 
the  Swedes,  by  whom  it  was  called  Ten- 
nakong.  (w.  k.  <;.) 

Tamecon'gh.— Do<;.  of  lfK.6  in  N.  Y.  l«x'.  Cfil.  MM., 
I,  &'.*»>,  1H-J6.  Tamicongh. — Ibid.  Tenacum. — Van 
Swcringen  (U>>\).  ibid.,  iii,  343,  lij53.  Tinne- 
conjh.— D'JC.  of  1066,  op.  cit. 


Tinlia  ('at  the  holes').  The  Yokuta 
(Mariposan)  name  of  the  country  al>out 
Tejon  or.,  Cal.,  occupie<.l  by  the  Shosho- 
nean  Gitanemuk  (i.  e.,  the  Serranos  of 
upper  Tejon  and  Paso  crs.  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  drainage)  and  the  Mari- 
posan Yaueimani.  Powers  (Cent.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,iii,  370, 1877)  gives  it,  in  the  form 
Tinlinneh,  as  a  tribal  name.  Cf.  Poltal- 
lindnleh,  Tejon. 

Tiane  {Tin^-nf,  'people').  The  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Athapascan  family,  compris- 
ing the  Kaiyuhkliotana,  Knaiakhotana, 
Ahtena,  Kuilchana,  Unakhotana,  Kntch- 
in,  Kawchodinne,Thlingchadinne.  Etch- 
areottine,  Chipewyan,  Xahane,  Sekani, 
TakiiUi.andTsilkotin.  Thevweredivide<l 
by  Petitot  (Diet.  Dene-f^indjic,  xx,  1803) 
into  the  following  groups:  I.  Montngnais, 
comprising  (1)  Chipewvan  proper,  (2) 
Athabascan,  (3)  Etheneldeli.  (4  )Tatsanot- 
tine.  1 1.  MoiitngiuirJs,  comprising  ( 1 )  Tsat- 
tine,  (2)  Sari5i,(3)Sekani,(4)  Nahane,  (5) 
Ettchaottine,  (6)  Esbataottine.  III.  AV- 
claveK,  comprising  (1)  Etchareottine,  (2) 
Slavesproper,  (3)  Lintchanre,  (4)Kawcho- 
dinne,  (5)  Etagottine.  IV.  Dindjii,  com- 
prising (1)  Kwitchakutchin,  (2)  Nako- 
tchokiitchin,  (3)  Tatlitkutchin,  (4)  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin,  (5)  Vuntakutchin,  (6)  Han- 
kutchin,  (7)  Ahtena,  (8)  Kutchakutchin, 
(9)  Tengeratsekutchin,  (10)  Tenanku- 
tchin,  (11)  Unakhotana,  (12)  Knaiakho- 
tana, (13)  Koyuhkhotana.  He  classitie<l 
them  later  (Autour  du  Lac  des  Esclaves, 
.361,  1893)  as  follows:  I.  Dane,  vnlgo  In- 
galiks,  (1)  Koyukukhotana,  (2)  Una- 
khotana, (3)  Yukonikhotana,  (4)  Ko- 
yuhkhotana. II.  Dinrljle,  vuIl'o  Lou- 
cheux,  (1)  Tenankutchin,  (2)  Natsitku- 
tchin,  (3)  Kutchakutchin,  (4)  Tengeratse- 
kutchin, (5)  Hankutchin,  (6)  Vuntaku- 
tchin, (7)Tukkuthkutchin,  (8)  Tatlitku- 
tchin, (9)  Xakotchokutchin,  (10)  Kwi- 
tchakutchin. III.  Bonnie,  vulgo  Montai:- 
nais,  (1)  Etagottine,  (2)  Klokegottine,  (3) 
Krazlongottiiie.  IV.  Dnne,  ( 1 ) Nahane,  ( 2 ) 
Esbataottine,  (3). Sekani,  (4)  T.'^attine.  (o) 
Sarsi.  V.  Dene,  vulgo  Hareskins,  ( 1  )  Nel- 
lagottine,  (2)  Kawchodinne,  (3)  Thiinir- 
ch.adinne,  (4)  Kfwetraaottine,  (5)  Eta- 
tchogottine,  (6)  Nigottine.  VI.  l)?ne  /> 
r^;'e.«,  vuI<:o  Slaves,  (1)  D(-sne<ievarclot- 
tine,  (2)  Eleidlinirottine,  (3)  Ett<heri<lie- 
ottine,  (4)  Etchaottine.  VII.  D<i'n,>\ 
vuIko  Doeribs,  (I)  T.-^eottine,  (2)  Tak- 
fwelottine,  (3)  Tsanticottine,  (4)  Lin- 
tchanre. VIII.  Dine  Cliipeirijnn,  (1  i  Tat- 
.'^anottine,  (2)  Kdjieri'trukenade,  (3)  IH'S- 
nedekenade.  (4)  Athabasca,  (•'>)  Eth.-iiel- 
deli,  (6)  Thilanottiiie.  The  Takulli  and 
T.-ilkotin  as  well  as  the  Ahtena  he  classes 
with  the  Dane. 

Morice  divi<les  the  Tinne  as  follows:  I. 
Western  Denes,  (1)  T.-ilkotiri,  (2)  Takulli, 
(3)  Nahane.     II.  Intermediate  D'li'S,  (1) 
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Sckani.  III.  Eastern  Diius,  (1)  Chipo- 
wyan,  (2)  EtheneKleli,  (3)  Tsattine,  (4) 
Tatsanottinc,  (5)  Thlinpchadiune,  (6) 
Ktchareottine,  (7)Ettohaottine,  (S)Kaw- 
chtxlinne.  IV.  Xortheni  Jh'nix,  (\)  Lou- 
cheux  (Proc.  Can.  Ins^t.,  1 13,  ISSO). 

In  Anthropos  (i,  255-277,  19l)(5)  Father 
Morice  makes  the  following  classitioation, 
though  the  names  here  piven  are  often 
quoted  from  other  writers  and  are  not 
always  indorsed  l)v  him. — I.  LonrJieux, 
inchidini^ the'Kaiyuh-kho-'tenne.  Koyu- 
kiikh-ota''-n;l,  Yuua-kho-'tenne  or  Yunu- 
kho-'teniie,Tana-kut'(]in,  Knt'(iaknt'qin, 
Natohe-kutchin'  or  Natsit'-kut-cliin', 
Vrt>n-kut'qin,  Tiikkuth-Kiitcliin,  Han- 
kut'qin,  Tutcone-kut'qiu,  Artez-kut'qin, 
Thet'let-kut'qi'n,  Nakotco-ondji^-kut'qin, 
and  Kwit'qakut'qin.  II.  Tiie  Suf-arctir 
Dent's,  inc'ludinor  the  Hares,  Doij-Kibs, 
Slaves,  and  Yellow-Knives.  III.  Allia- 
baskans  or  Enslern  Dno's,  inclu<lin>j  the 
Cariboo  Eaters, Athabaskans,  and  Chip- 
pewayans.  IV.  The  Intenncdinte  Dtius, 
inclndin<^  the  Sheep  Indians,  Mountain 
Indians,  Strong  Bows,  Nahanais.  Beavers, 
Sareis,  and  Sekanais.  V.  Tlie  WeMern 
Denes,  including  the  Bahines,  Carriers, 
Chilcotins,  and  the  Ts'ets'aut  of  Boas. 
See  Athapasain  Fmnih/. 

Tintaotonwe  {Tinia-olo^ue,  'village  on 
the  prairie').  A  former  M<lewakanton 
Sioux  band.  The  village  was  situated  on 
lower  Minnesota  r.  and  was  once  the  res- 
idence of  Wabasha,  the  Kiyuksa  chief, 
until  he  removed  with  most  of  his  war- 
riors, leaving  a  few  families  under  his  son, 
Takopepeshene,  Dauntless,  who  became 
a  de[)endent  of  Shakopee  I'Shakpe),  the 
neighboring  chief  of  Taoapa. — Long,  Ex- 
ped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  o.so,  1>S24. 
£agle-Head.— Neill,  Hi;t.  Minn..  141.  note.  18.t,S 
(English  for  Huvapii,  the  chief).  Eagle  head's 
band.— McKiisick'in  Ind.  AfT.  Kep  .  1^3,  IG.  I'^iA. 
Ru-ya-pa.— Neill,  op.  tit.  (tho  chifl).  Tetanka- 
tane.— Ixiiig.  E.xpe<i.  St  Peter's  R..  i.:i»\  lSj4(  trans. 
'old  villafje').  Tetarton. — f;lark  .\I.S.  quoted  by 
Coucs,  Lewisntid  Clark  E.xpt-d.,  I,  l>Jl,  l>'ji.  Ting- 
tah-to-a.— C'atlin,  N.  .Am.  Inds.,  ii.  1.31.  U44.  Ting- 
ta-to-ah. — CiitlinquotedbyDonalds<.>n  inNat.  .Mu.s. 
Rep.  IS-SS.&S.IN'^.  Tin-tah-ton.— Lewi.-andClark, 
Di>cov.,  map,  34.  IRxi.  Ti'^taoto^we— Dit-uv  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  X.  K..  '-•IG,  1897.  ritjta-otoriwe.— Ibid. 
Tintatonwan.— Neill.  Hist. Minn.,. 5y<J.ls>^.  Tiijta- 
toijwan.— Dor>^ey.  o[>.  cit.  Ti'^ta  tcwa".— kitres 
quotea  bv  Dorsev,  ibid.  Tinta  tonwe. — Hiniiiiiii 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.',  C-s.  Ih'jj.  Tirjtator)we.— Ki^'i,'<j, 
Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  JKs.  1v.-,j.  Village  of  Pra- 
rie. — (,'lark  M.S.<|Uoted  bvCuues.  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped..  I,  101.  isy:i. 

Tintis.  A  division  or  .=ottlt'mont  of  the 
Tubare  in  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on 
the  8.  fork  of  Rio  dei  Fuerte. — Orozco  v 
Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1804. 

Tintlan.  A  Cowichan  settlement  on 
the  s.  bank  of  lower  Eraser  r.,  Ijrit.  Col., 
below  Suma.-:.s  lake.  —  i5rit.  C'»l.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Tiochrangwefprohably  'valley').  A  for- 
mer village  of  thcTiiscarora  in  New  York, 
situated  in  1750 ou  "the  main  road"  from 


Oneida  to  Onondaga. — De  Schweinit/, 
Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  55, 
1870. 

Tioga  (Iroquois:  '  where  it  forks').  A 
former  village  situated  on  the  site  o: 
Athens,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susinu- 
hanna,  near  its  jtmction  with  the  Che 
mung,  in  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  The  Irocjuoir 
settled  heretheSaponi,  Tutelo,  Xanticoke 
Munsee,  Mahican,  and  other  fragmentary 
or  con(iuered  trilx^s  living  un<ler  theii 
protection.  It  was  the  southern  gatewa\ 
to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  all  oi  tin 
great  war-paths  and  hunting  trails  imii 
the  s.  and  s.  w.  centering  here.  Coiira< 
Weiser  passed  throueh  ou  his  way  t> 
Onondaea  in  1737.  It  was  abandoned  bj 
the  Indians  in  1778,  when  they  were  pre 
paringto retire  before  the  Americans,  an< 
the  deserted  houses  were  l)urned  by  C<>1 
Hartley  on  Sept.  27.  A  council  was  hel< 
here  by  Col.  Thomas  Pickering  in  17i'0. 
when  Farmer's  Brothers  (Fish  Carrier' 
and  Red  Jacket  were  the  chief  speaken 
for  the  Indians.  Col.  Thomas  Proctoi 
pa.s.sed  through  in  1791  when  on  his  wa> 
to  the  council  at  Buffalo.  In  additinn  tr 
the  works  below,  consult  Murrav,  (Jlti 
Tioga  Point,  1908.  ( J.  m.     j.  p.  d.  ) 

Chaamonaque. — Vaudrouil  (1757)  in  X.  Y.  Puc.  Col 
Hist.,  X,  »9.  ls>s  (Delaware  name).  Diabago.— 
Post  (I7oS)  quoted  by  Riipp,  West  Penn..  app.,  77 
1S46  (misprint).  Diahago.— Macaulev,  X.  V..  ii 
293,  l5<29.  Diahoga.— Crof-'han  (17571  in  N.  Y.  D-k- 
Col.  Hist.,  VII.  3J0.1n5<">.  leaogo. — Johnson  (17't; 
inR.  I.Col.Kec.,v,.vj<.i,  ISiW!  misprint).  luragen  — 
Bellinmap,17.55.  Taaogo. — Ft Johns<)nconi.i  1757; 
in  X.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  vii.  2G0,  i^y.>.  Ta-yo'-ga.— 
Morgan.  League  Iroq..  470.  lS-51  (CayiiuM  an<: 
Peneca  form).  Teaogon. — ^.Jaraes  (1757)  quoted  b\ 
Proud,  Penn.,  Il,  ai>p..  (<0,  179S.  Theaggen.— 
Pouclmt  map  (175s)  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  ID-:.,  x 
r.?l  l-^><.  Theoga.— Vaudrouil  (1757''.  ibi.l..  5>.« 
Theoge. — Ihid.  Tiago. — Johnson  (1757).  it.i'i.  v:i 
"279.  ls'^3.  Tiaoga.  —  Ft  Johnson  com".  (17'""'  .  ibid 
no.  Tiaogos.— <juy  Park  conf.  (1775i,  it,id  .  vii; 
•5<".0,  ls-57.  Tiego.  — Livt-rinore  (1779)  in  X.  H.  H;-r 
Soc.  Coll..  vr,  3J1,  1-Vi.  Tioga.— .lon-s  (l.-s  ii 
X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi>t..  vui,7S.).  lv>7.  Tioga  Point.- 
Par'^oiis  (17Vii  in  .\rrhive.«  of  Pa..  2d  s.,  ii.  71'' 
1n53.  Tiyaoga.— Haw'.ey  (17->5),  ibid.,  vu.  4.'.  1»5«; 
Tiyaogo. — .Johnson  iI75r, i.  ihid.,  149.  Tiyoea.— 
Conf.  {ra.  17.>i)  quot-d  by  Ruttenber, Tribi-  Hud 
son  R.,  ■2'25,  ls72.  Tohiccon.— Lewis  E\an-'  ni.p 
1719.  Tohicon.— Mapoinr.'sinX.  V.  D<><.-.C>>:.  H>r. 
VIII,  ls57.  Tohikon.  —  Hoinann  Heirs  map.  i7'». 
Toikon.— E-nauts  and  Rnpilly  map.  1777.  Trijao- 
ga.— Ki. Johnson  con  1.(1 7>'.  I  iii  N.  Y.  Do'-.i'oi  H;.-:. 
vu,  47,  IsV).  Trizaoga  — Hawlov  (1755),  ib;cl..  47 
Tyaoga.— Ft  John-ou  conf.  (  K-TfJi,  ibi'l.,  lli\  Tyo 
ga.— Biatty  (1779)  qu(.ited  by  Conover,  Kun.  nw] 
Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Tionontati  ('there  the  nmnntain 
stands.' — Hewitt).  .\  tritje  formerly  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  s.  of  Xottawa-au';) 
bay,  in  Grey  and  ."^^imcoe  cos.,  Out. 
They  were  first  visite<l  in  ltil»>  by  tht 
Fretich,  who  calle<l  them  the  Nation  <ii: 
Petun,  orTobaco)  Nation,  from  tlifir hav- 
ing lap_'e  fields  of  tobacco.  In  l*i40  the 
.Tesuits  established  a  mission  amniiL'thi-m. 
The  tribe  then  had  2  rlaiis.  the  I'.-et 
anil  tho  Wolf,  and  '.»  villau'es.  On  tli.-  de- 
struction of  the  Huron  tril.es  by  the  Iro- 
quois, in  1(348-49,  many  of  the  fugitive; 
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took  refuge  with  the  Tionontati.  This 
drew  down  upon  the  latter  the  anger  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  sent  a  strong  force 
against  tlieni  in  Deo.  1(>49.  Etarita,  one 
of  tlieir  principal  villages,  was  surprised 
during  the  absence  of  the  warriors,  the 
houses  burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, together  with  tl\e  nussionary,  mas- 
sacred. The  Tionontati,  with  the  Hurons, 
who  had  joined  them,  now  abantloned 
their  country  and  tied  to  the  region  s.  w. 
of  L.  Sui)erior.  In  1058  there  were  about 
500  of  the  tribe  at  the  Potawatomi  mis- 
sion of  St  Michel,  near  Green  bay.  Wis. 
Soonafterward  they  were  with  the  Hurons 
at  Shaugawaumikong  (La  Pointe),  and 
about  ltJ70  the  two  tril>es  were  together 
at  ^Mackinaw,  at  tlie  entrance  to  L.  Mich- 
igan. The  Tionontati  soon  became 
blended  with  the  Ihnxins,  and  the  united 
tribes  were  henceforth  known  under  the 
modernized  name  of  Wyandot.  As  late, 
however,  as  1721  tlie  Tionontati,  then 
living  with  tlie  Hurons  mar  Detroit, 
preserved  their  name  ami  hereditary 
chieftaincies.  They  were  frequently  des- 
ignated as  Tionontati  Hurons  and  have 
also  l>een  confounded  with  tlie  Amikwa. 
Their  villages,  so  far  as  their  names  are 
known,  were  Ehouae  (.St  Pierre  et  St 
Paul),  Ekarenniondi(St  Matthieu ).  EtariLi 
(St  Jean),  St  Andre,  St  Barthelemy,  St 
Jacques,  St  Jacques  et  St  Philippe,  St 
Simon  et  St  Jude,  St  Thomas.  (j.  m.  ) 
Chanundadies. — Lindesay  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,vi,706,l.S.>5.  Chenondadees. — Johnson (1747), 
il)i(i.,3o9.  Chenundady. — Ji)hiisi)n(17.x'il,ibi(l..vil. 
9'i.  Is56.  Chenundies.— Stod.iart  (17>3)'.  ibid.,  vi, 
7HI,  1?S5.  Chonondedeys. —  'olin.-ou  ( 1747),  ibid., 
S"«7.  Denondadies. — 'jale,  t'fipitr  Mi<~:..  104,  1S'>7. 
Deonondade. — SL-huyler  (170JI  in  N.  Y.  Vnc.  0'\. 
Hist.,  IV,  979,  1.N>1.  Deonondadies.— Colden  ( 1727). 
Five  Nat.,  86,  1747.  Dienondades.— BiUuuiont 
(1701)  in  N.Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  IV,S54, 1S>I.  Dinon- 
dadies. — JefftTys.  Fr.  Iiorn.s.,  pt.  1. 1:;,  1761.  Dinon- 
dodies. — Williams,  Vermont.  I.  282. 1>09.  Dionnon- 
dadees.— Livine-ton  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  571,  1S.>1.  Dionondade. — Schuvl.r  (16^7).  ibid., 
ni,  478,  ISt:^.  Dionondadies. — ^<h<H)lcrait. Travel-. 
53,1821.  Oionondadoes. — Liviiit,'-t<in(l691)  in  N.Y. 
Dor.Col.Hi.st..ni,781.  Iso-i.  Dionondages.— Canada 
Governor  (169.5),  ibid.,  IV,  IJO.  1^-74.  Dionondes.— 
Schuyler  (170-2), ibid., 979.  Dionoudadie.— McK.n- 
ncy  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  79. 1S.>4  (misprint). 
Donondades. — Canada  Gov(;rii'jr(  16'.<.5)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  122.  l-.Vj.  EtionnonUtes.— I.-.  Hel. 
16.70,  6,  18.>':.  Etionnontatehronnons. — Iliid..  86. 
gens  du  Petun. — Chainplain  (  1616MKuvres,  IV,  .^7. 
1870.  Innondadese. — iiaii>eii  '170(j)  in  N.  Y.  \)nc. 
Col.  Hi-t.,  iv,8ii'i,  l^.'4.  lonontady-Hagas.— Uii-i  r 
(1748)  in  Kupp.  W(-t  I'a..  app.,  l.=>.  1M6  (made 
f^ynonyinou.swith  Wyandot  (q.  v.),  but  apparently 
another  fiirm<jl"Tion<  111  tali  i.  Jenondades. — ii^llo- 
iiK.nt  (1700)  in  N.  V.  !)(.<•.  Col.  Hi-t..  iv.  7'-».  KA. 
Jenondathese. — Komer,  ibid..  79".*.  Jenundadees. — 
.b>hnMin  (K.y'.),  ibid.,  VII,  NJ,  18-56.  Jonontady- 
nago.  — I'ost  (17.>)  in  Proud.  I'a..  II.  Hpp.,li:j.  17jh 
(iUHdesynonymous  with  Wvaiidot.  but  apparent  U 
niiotlier  form  of  Tifitiontati  i,  Khionontateh- 
ronon.— Jcs.  Kel.  ]6lii.  30.  1^.8.  Khionontaterrho- 
nona.— Je.S.  Reh  lb--'),  :„'..  !»>■*.  Nation  de  Petun.— 
Je-;.  Kel.  1(;;{2,  H.  1^%h.  nation  du  petum.— 
Champlain  (1616).  <Fuvr.-.  v,  ]-t  y\..  271,  l>7i). 
Nation  of  Tobacco.— I'arkiuan.  Pioneer^.  ;i.Hl,  ls.-<l. 
Perun.— Shea,  I'enalo-ii,  ^:i,  1->J  i  misi.rinl). 
Pcniu.  — Dun,,  D<.n  DiiL'o  de  pefi.il'.-.i,  4:;.  1^^2. 
Petuneux.— iJatrard  (I»;:;j|.  Hi-t.  Can.,  iv,  Huron 
Diet.,  1866.      Quicunontateiononi. — Sag'ard  (1(>'M), 


Can.,  n,  294, 1S66  (misprint),  (luiemltutz.— Co\p, 
Carolana,  map,  1741  (misprint).  Quiennontatero- 
non».— Sapnrd  (1636),  Can.,  ll,  325. 1866.  Quieunon- 
taterononi. — Satrard  (li>;{2).  Hist.  Can.,  iv.  Huron 
Diet.,  1866  (according  to  Hewitt,  Ciuieuuontati 
sijrniiies  'where  the  mountain  stamls,'  while 
Tionontati  siirnitic?  •there  the  mountainstnndsM. 
Shawendadies. — Colden  (1727  i.  Five  Nat..app..  liV, 
1747.  Tannontatez.— Lfunberville  (Iik^-i;)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  m,  489,  lf5;i.  Theonontateronon*.— 
I.ahontan,  New  Voy.,  l,  94.  1703.  Tbionontatoro- 
non«.— Du  Che-neaii  (lt'^1)  in  >rart.'ry,  Dec,  ii, 
267, 1877.  Tienonadies. — .\lbauv  Coniei-enee  ( 172t.) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  794.  18Vi.  Tienon- 
daideaga.— .\lbany  Conierence  (1723),  ibid.,  93. 
Tinontate.  — Iji  Barre  (lK^;i),  it>id.,  ix,  202,  l-8Vi. 
Tiohonute*.— Du  Chesn.-au  (lu^li.  ibid.. 164  dui.- 
print).  Tionnontantes  Hurons.  — Neill  in  Minn. 
Hist.  S0C.C0II..V,  4UI.  188.1.  Tionnontatehronnons.— 
Jes.  Kel.  liS.Vl,  9,  l^.Vi.  Tioimontatez. — Fronteuae 
(16.82)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.-t..  I.n.  17s,  1.8'-6.  Tion- 
nontatz— Memoir  of  1706,  ibid.,  ,hi2.  Tionnontba- 
tez.— I.ii  Poiherie,  III,  143. 17.^3.  Tionnotante.— .Ii<. 
Rel.  1672.  3-5,  18-58.  Tionondade. — Livitiirston  ( \<\sl) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc-  Col-  Hi-t..  in,  443,  ls.S3.  Tionon- 
talies,  — Doinenech,  De-erts,  i,  414,  1M.;0.  Tionon- 
tates.- DuChe-neau  (16<1)  in  N.V.Doc.Col.  Hist., 
IX.  164,185-5.  Tobacco  Indians. — .-chooleraft,  Ind. 
Tribe.s,  iv,  203,  l-."v4.  Tronontes.— .\lcedo.  Die. 
fi'eog.,  n,  630.  17S7  I  pii-sibly  identieali.  Tsomon- 
tatez.  — Heriot.  Travels.  192,  1813  (misprint).  T. 
Son-non-ta-tex.  —  Macauley.  N.  Y.,  11,  174,  l*-29. 
Tuinondadecks-— Ibid.  Tuinontatek.— Parknian. 
Jesuits,  .\liii.  note,  1883.  Tyo-non-ta-te'-ka'.— 
Hewitt,  Onondaira  MS.,  B.  .\.  E.  lOnondaija 
name).  Younondadys. — D'X^umentoi  1747iuN.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hiiit.,  VI,  391,  l&o5. 

Tiopane.  A  tribe,  apparently  distinct 
from  the  Copane,  whom  the  name  sug- 
gests, living  in  the  ISth  century  between 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  the  coast,  a  habi- 
tat close  to  tliat  of  the  Copane.  In  1733 
they  were  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tribes 
that  sheltered  the  Espfritu  Santo  deZiiniga 
mission  from  the  Apache  ((tov.  Almazan 
in  Autos  sobre  Providencias,  Archivo 
Gen. ).  In  1737  they  were  referred  to  as 
the  tril^e  that  lived  below  the  crossing  of 
Guadalui)e  r.,  prot>aljly  that  between  San 
Antonio  and  Espi'ritu  Santo  de  Ziiniga 
(Complaints  of  Neophytes,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Misione.c,  x.vi).  Some  of  them 
were  taken  to  the  San  Antonio  missions, 
and  in  1737  tliey,  with  the  Pa.stia,  Med.aiid 
Gov.  Sandoval  was  unable  to  recover  them 
nbid-).  (11.  E.  B. ) 

Sayupanes. — Almazan,  Autos  sobre  Providencias, 
1733,  MS. 

Tiopines.  ACoahuiltecan  tribe  of  Texas, 
identical  with  the  Chayopines  of  <iarci'as 
Manual  (17t)0;.  It  seems  that  Tiopine.- 
wa.8  the  earlier  form  of  the  name,  becaii>e 
in  17.54  a  mis.-ionary  at  San  Antoni" 
a.-.s<.'rte<l  that  theTiopines  "are  nowcaIle<l 
Chayo[>ine.s"  (.Vrch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  tie 
QuerL-taro,  K,  le;:.  4,  no.  15,  MS.).  They 
may  be  i<lentiral  with  theTiopanes(q.v. ) 
or  Sayuf)anes.  The  Tiopines  were  one  01 
the  "four  lar^'c  nations"  which  desertt-'i 
the  San  J<is<!'  mission  at  San  Antonio  early 
in  its  f-ireer  (Petition  of  l->ay  Santa  Ana. 
1750,  in  .Mem.  de  Niieva  Espafia,  .wviii. 
140,  -MS.)-  I^itt-r  they  b(-camc  one  of  the 
ieadiu'j  tribes  at  ."^^aii  Juan  (.'api>traiio  mis- 
sion- In  1737  they  were  there  willi  the 
Tilojd,  Orejou,  Venado,  and  other  trilx-a 
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rlcarly  Coaliiiiltoc-aii.  In  17oS,  1'20  runa- 
waysof  the  tribe  wero  recovt're<l  irointhe 
forest  (Lamar  I'ajH'rs,  in».  ;;7.  MS.).  In 
17G8  they  were  iiu'iitionetl  asbeiiisroii  Ilio 
Frio,  but  in  17S0  the  jxuvernor  of  Texas 
Mii<l  their  lioine  was  near  the  eoa^t,  E.  of 
tlie  Nueces  (Cabello.Rep.onCoast  Tribes, 
17S0.  MS.).  As  late  as  17^0  they  were 
still  livingat  San  Juan  Capistranoruission 
(ibid.).  (U.K.  B. ) 

Chapopines. — Taylor  in  Ciil.  Fiirmer.  .Vpr.  17.  lst;3. 
Chayopineg. — (jiirciii,  Mdnuiil.  tilK'.  ITi'-O.  Saio- 
pines.  —  l.ainar  PnptT^.  i\i>.  ;>7.  10.  17:i-».  M.S.  Savo- 
pina.  — Morti.  Mom.  Hi<t.  Tex..  MS:..  i,k.  ,,  ,„.  itVj. 
Sayopines.— DiMMjf  17x)in  Mem.di-  Niievii  K.^pann. 
XXVIII.  HO.  M.S.  Zacopines. — l^imiir  t*upei>,  no. 
37,  1.  M.-^.  (iniscopy  ior  ZaiopiiiesVi. 

Tiosahrondion  (early  Huron  form,  7V- 
'dcfianontion  {\i\^'.\\,  probably  coirnate 
with  Mohawk  Tiio'^urron'riion' ,  'There 
where  many  (beaver)  dain.s  are':  from 
initial  prefix  ti-,  the  trans'lirective  s^ign, 
'tliere',  'thither';  Id-,  the  coinpoiiiKl 
prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  jiers^on,  sin- 
gular number,  zoic  L'eiider,  'it-it';  -sar-, 
the  nominal  stem  of  o'sa'ra'  oro't'-e'nV  (a 
dialectic  variant)  signifying  'a  (beaver) 
dam';  -ron,  the  verb-stem,  '(to)  place 
athwart,'  and  thea<lverbial  sutiix,  -nion', 
'many  time.s',  'many  places').  The 
present  Iroquoian  name  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the 
name  did  not  originally  l)elong  to  this 
spot.  The  Huron  term,  cited  above,  was 
first  used  in  the  Journal  des  Jesuites 
for  1G53  (Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaitesed., 
.\xxviii,  ISl,  1S99)  in  conjunction  with 
the  place  name  SLui'rlno'e,  '  place  of  the 
foxes,'  which  was  there  repre.sente<l  to 
be  "toward  Ti'o'HiitDontim),''  that  is  to 
say,  "toward  the  place  of  the  beaver- 
dams,"  meaning,  evidently  va<jruely.  in 
the  beaver-hunting  country.  Inland  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait  connecting  L. 
Huron  with  I..  Krie  there  were  noted 
beaver  grounds,  and  their  impurtance 
was  so  great  in  the  17th  century  that 
Lahontan  marked  the  chief  places  on  his 
map;  there  were  also  well-known  beaver 
grounds  lying  between  the  Maumee  and 
Wabash  rs.  In  1701  the  Five  Nation.s 
gave  a  dee<l  of  trust  to  the  Entrlisli  King 
of  their  "tx'aver-hunting  ground"'  (called 
Canagariarchio,  i.  e.  (•KKa't/'irio'-Kon- 
Iccrilo,  'it  beaver  is  fine'),  a  j)art  of 
which  land  "runns  till  it  butts  U[ion  the 
Twichtwichs  [Miami]."  comprising  the 
"country  where  the  bevers,  the  deers, 
elks,  and  such  beasts  ket-p  and  the  place 
called  Tieugsachrondif,  alias  Fort  de  Tret 
orWawyachtenok"  (  N.  Y.  I)oc.C'ol.  Hist., 
IV,  90S,"  18-')4).  .\t  an  early  period  the 
French  realized  the  L'reat  importanr-eof 
this  strait,  for  it  wa~  th<-  key  to  the  three 
upper  lakes  and  all  their  dependencies, 
and  gave  ready  access  to  the  Missi-sipi>i 
by  way  of  Maumee  r.  and  a  portau'e  of 
only  9  m.  into  the  Waba.-h.  So  in  UiSfi 
Deiionville  (  realizing  that  if  this  pa.ss  waa^ 


held  by  the  French,  the  Kuirlish  wnuld 
be  barretl  from  tiie  Mississsipju  and  the 
great  N.  \\'..  but  if  seize<l  and  held  by 
the  F.ritish,  the  Canadian  fur-trade  would 
be  ruined)  onlered  Greysolon  Pu  l.uth  to 
build  a  small  picket  fort,  giviuir  it  the 
name  Uratiot,  which  he  occupied  for  a 
short  time.  In  16S8  the  Five  Nati<«n.s 
complaineil  to  Gov.  Dongan.  <>f  New 
York,  asking  him  to  demolish  the  furt 
built  two  years  previously.  Later  Cadil- 
lac propo.'^ed  to  establish  there  a  perma- 
nent settlement  and  military  post.  h\ 
this  proposal  he  nitt  with  strong  oppo-i- 
tion  by  those  whose  interests  would  lie 
affected,  and  also  by  the  Je^uits;  tinally, 
however,  convincing  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  feasibility  of  his  i)lan  and  of 
the  immense  interests  which  it  would 
conserve  and  |>rotect.  he  began,  on  July 
24,  1701,  the  picket  Fort  P.intchartraiii, 
which  was  about  HO  yds  s<iuare  and  situ- 
ated about  120  ft  from  the  river. 

In  the  eame  year  the  Five  Nations 
complained  that  the  Hurona  ha<l  come  to 
dwell  at  Tiosahrondion  and  that  they  had 
thereby  disturbed  their  beaver  and  elk 
hunting;  they  as.serte<l  that  tht-y  had 
owned  these  hunting  grounds  for  00  (ap- 
proximately 45)  years,  and  that  althoutrh 
the  governors  of  New  York  and  Canada 
had  both  admitted  that  these  lands  be- 
longed to  them,  a  fort  had  been  built 
there  by  the  French.  To  these  remon- 
strances the  French  governor  replied  that 
the  fort  had  been  built  for  their  sole  l>en- 
efit,  for  supplying  them  with  powd.cr  and 
lead  and  other  things  needed  in  their 
hunting,  and  to  prevent  war  ln-tween 
them  and  the  Ottawa.  At  the  same  time 
the  Hurons  complained  that  the  Mi-- 
rrisauga  (Wasanhaes)  had  taken  their 
beaver-hunting  grounds  and  dt-sired  the 
French  governor  to  remove  the  Missi>auLra 
to  their  own  hunting  lands.  In  170i)the> 
declared  that  this  was  "the  only  place  of 
l>eaver  hunting."  In  1702,  24  "Fan- 
Indians,"  probal)ly  Miami  and  Wyamlot, 
informed  the  Five  Nations  that  they  had 
come  to  dwell  at  Tiosahrondion,  "at  one 
end  of  your  house."  The  French  had 
previously  ordered  their  Indian  allies  to 
make  peace  with  the  Five  Nations.  .\s 
early  as  1727  manv small  tribes  and  pari« 
<if  tribes,  as  the  Wyandot,  Miami.  Foxes, 
Sauk,  Ottawa,  ^'lis-:isau<ra  and  I*"ta- 
watomi,  ha-l  their  villages  in  tin-  vicinity 
of  TiosahnMKlion.  Ten  years  later  l.'IO 
Shawnee  warriors  asked  permission  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  go  to <1  well  at Tio>ahroi'- 
dion,  because  the  Seneca  and  theCayuja 
had  sold  their  lands  on  the  Sus'piehanua 
from  under  their  feet. 

Hennepin  (New  Discovery,  1*197)  says 
that  L.  Frie  was  calle<I  by  the  Iroquois 
Jyrigc  Tejijclwront'iomj,  which  signifies  ".At 
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the  place  of  the  Krie  jn'ople,  there  where 
majiy  (l>eaver)  <hinisare."  (i.  x.  ii.  ii.) 
Erige"  Tejocharontionp.  —  Uoniiopiii.  ^'llllV(•lk• 
[),  roiiviTio,  1'.'.  lt',^17.  Tahsagrondie. — l"ii!"len(l~-T), 
Hist.  Five  N:ilii>ii:^.  J-,  KIT.  Tabsahgrondie. — 
poiigliiss.  Stnninary,  I.  IM).  175"\  Te'o'chanon- 
tian.— .U'S.  Kol.  ( lt>^;^^  TIUMUtcs  v<\.,  XXXVIII,  ISl, 
IJ'^^.  Teughsaghrontey. — I.oiiiluii  1)ik'.  (17.>4>  in 
K  Y.  I>oc.  Col.  Hist..  VI,  t-iig,  l^-'^i.  Tieugsachron- 
dio.— London  Doc.  (1701  Vit'id., I  v,'.<18.lN>4.  Tircksa- 
rondia. — London  Doo.  (lt>s.S>,  ibid..  5oJ.  Tjeughia- 
ghrondie.— London  D-K'.  (170n,  ibiiL,  9(>9.  Tjeug- 
jaghronde. — Ibid.  Tjguhsaghrondy.— Ibid.,  ^y■.'. 
Tjughsaghrondie.— London  l>i'C.  il7(fji.  ibid.,  97y. 
TogQsaghrondie.  — Loiidoi)  D""'.  (1770'.  ibid.,  v.  O'Ji, 
InV-).  Tonsagroende.  — Ibid..  .^l:i.  Trongsagroende. — 
Ix)ndon  I)<ic.  0"-'-'^-  ibid.  Tuchsaghrondie. — Ibid., 
VI.  10."i.  l.Vi.i.  Tucksagrandie. — Iliid..  lo:;.  Tuigh- 
laghrondy.— London  Dlh'.  (17ij1).  ibi(L,  iv.  ^yl, 
l.<>4.  Tusachrondie. — L<^ndon  Doc.  (17J6».  ibid.,v, 
7>r_'.  Isl.^-i.  Tushsaghrendie. — Ibid.,  vi,  107,  INx). 
Tussaghrondie. — IbiiL,  99.  Tyschsarondia. — Lon- 
don Doc.  (16n->).  ibid.,  in.  536.  18.53.  Wawiaghten- 
hook.— London  Doc.  (17.>l),  ibid.,  vi,  ^>.<9,  IS-to. 

Tion,  A  people  on  lower  IMi^sis.^ippi 
and  Yazoo  n?.,  mentioned  only  during 
tiie  earlier  periods  of  French  colonization 
in  Loiii.'^iana.  Tradition  state;;  tliat  they 
were  once  very  nninerou.'^,  but  that  hav- 
ing been  vainiuinhed  by  the  ("hiika.^^aw, 
they  tied  from  their  ancient  seats,  ap- 
parently on  the  upper  Yazoo  r.,  to  the 
Natchez,  who  protected  them  and  allowed 
tht-m  to  fonn  a  distinct  village.  It  is  re- 
curded  in  Margry  (Dec,  iv,  429,  18S0) 
that  the  Bayogoula  having  prior  to  ]\Iar. 
1700  killed  in  a  conflict  all  the  ^lugulasha 
within  their  reach,  called  in  families  of 
the  Acolapi.'^sa  and  Tiou  to  occupy  their 
deserted  fields  and  lodges.  In  1731, 
shortly  after  the  Natchez  uprising,  they 
are  eaid  to  have  >»een  cut  off  entirely  by 
the  Quapaw,  and  although  this  is  doubt- 
ful, they  are  not  heard  of  again.  Du 
I'ratz  infurnis  us  that  they  possessed  the 
r  sound  in  their  langua<.'e.  If  this  is 
true  their  language  was  not  Muskhogean 
proper,  Natchez,  or  Siouan,  but  formed 
one  group  with  Tunica,  Koroa,  Yazoo, 
and  perhaps  Grisra.  (j.  r.  .s.  ) 

Little  Tioux.— Diirnoiu  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
V.  M.  18.i3.  Sioux.— .lellcrys.  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  I, 
H.5. 17t;i  (nii.'sprint).  Teoux.— McKennevand  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribe--,  in.  M,  IvM.  Tbeoux.-^Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  We-t.  l?y.  IMG.  Thioux.— J.'ifcry.s,  op. 
cit.,  162.  Thoucoue.— Dicrvilit;  (lOyj)  in  .^^urii^rJ•, 
Dec,  IV,  179,  1>^.  Thysia.  —  Ibid.  Tiaoui. — 
Honnins,  Florida.  I.  101,  177-5.  Tihiou.  —  Coxe, 
Can.larm.  map,  1741.  Tiou.— L.a  Salk-  (-a.  li;"<0) 
in  Miirgry,  Ij.'c.  ll.  19S.  ]>77.  Tioux.  — Dunioiit, 
La..  I,  }.Ch.  1753.  Toaux.— Baiidry  fli-s  Lozi.>res, 
Voy.  Loui.siane,  24.5,  l.^J2  (uii^.'^pciled  lorTeaux). 

Tipi  (from the  Siouan  root  ti  'to dwell', 
pi  '  u.sed  for').  The  onlinary  conical 
skin  dwelling  of  the  Plains  trib<-s  and  of 
some  of  tho.^e  living  farther  to  the  .v.  w. 
The  tipi  must  be  di.^tinguished  from  the 
wigwam,  wikiup,  hogan,  and  other  tvf.es 
of  residence  structures  in  u.se  in  other 
Sections  of  the  country. 

Ttie  tipi  con.-isted  of  a  circular  frame- 
work of  poles  biouirht  totrether  near  the 
top  and  coveretl  with  dre.=se<l  buffalo 
skins  sown  to  form  a  single  piece,  which 
was   kept  in  place  by  means  of  wooden 


jtina  and  ground  pegs.  It  commonly 
had  alxiut  '20  polos,  aveniging  '2r>  ft  iii 
length,  each  pole  being  hewn  from  a 
stout  .■^apliiiL',  usually  cedar,  trimmetl 
down  to  the  heart  wocxl.  The  poUs 
were  .«et  (irmly  in  the  ground  so  as 
to  make  a  circle  of  about  15  ft  in 
diameter,  and  were  held  together  al>ove 
by  means  of  a  hide  rope  wound  around 
the  whole  bunch  about  4  ft  imm  th«' 
up{>er  ends,  leaving  these  ends  pri>- 
jecting  above  the  tipi  covering.  There 
were  A  main  ^wles,  or  with  .some  tribes  4. 
upon  which  the  weight  of  tiie  others 
reste<i.     The  cover  consisted  of  from   In 


TIPI  DIAGRAM  (k.o«»  sta.ida«3>:  o  Covcr  (average  I"*  to 
20  biirTalo  hide«).  6  Poles  (average  20.  besides 
2  outside  poles),  c  Two  ontside  pole-;,  or  tl.-ip 
poles.  <l  Flaps  I  fordivertingdraft  ami  siiiokei. 
e  "  Ears"  or  {Mxiketsat  topoi  tlai)S  for  iii-ert::.ir 
ends  of  out-ide  poles.  /  Pin.s  for  pinniiiL,-  t"- 
gether  the  two  Fides  of  tipi  cover  (averasie  •■<, 
i.  e..  2  belou'  door  and  6  above),  (i  Pegs  for 
holding  edge  of  tipi  cover  to  ground  inveniirc 
20).  /i  Door,  usnnlly  a  skin  kept  stretched  by 
means  of  ii  transverse  stick,  or  by  a  lifnip  frame. 
Inside,  in  the  middle  oi  the  tiix«r,  is  the  tire  pit. 
There  are  names  for  special  poles,  for  orna- 
ments and  other  attachments,  etc. 

to  18  dressed  buffalo  skins  cut  and  titte«l 
in  such  a  way  that,  when  sewn  totrether 
with  sinew  thread,  they  forme<l  a  siiiL'le 
large  sheet  of  nearly  semicircular  sliaj-e. 
This  was  lifted  into  pjlace  against  the 
framework  by  means  of  a  special  pole  at 
the  back  of  the  structure,  after  which 
the  two  ends  were  brou^rht  around  to  the 
front  and  there  fa.-tened  by  means  r>f  s 
or  10  small  woo<len  pins  runninir  upwaid 
from  the  doorway  nearly  to  the  cror-.-iniT 
of  the  poles.  The  lower  ]>order  \v:f^ 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  pevrs  driven 
into  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  aljout  '_' 
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ft  apart  aromul  tlie  rirt'Ie.  The  doorway 
faivd  the  E.,  tlie  usual  door  l)oinir  a 
piece  of  tlret^sed  skin  stretcliod  over  a 
reetaniTular  or  eUiptical  frame,  frequently 
decorated  with  porcupine  tiuills  or  other 
ornaments.  The  dre.-?.>^ed  skin  of  a  pan- 
ther, coyote,  or  huflalo  cah",  with  the 
hairy  side  outwanl,  wsis  sometimes  use»;l. 
Thetire-pit  was  directly  in  the  center, 
and  the  smoke  escaped  throu<rh  theojKMi- 
in.ij;  in  the  top,  at  the  crossing  of  the  poles. 
IJv  means  ot  inovable  skin  tlaps  on  each 
side  of  the  smoke  hole,  the  course  of  the 
smoke  could  be  regulated  as  the  wind 
shitted,  the  flaps  being  kept  in  place  by 
2  poles  on  the  out-side  of  the  tipi.  There 
were  commonly  3  l>eds  or  seats,  one  at 
each  side  and  one  at  the  hack  of  the  tipi, 
each  consisting  of  a  long  platform  covered 
with  a  sort  or  mat  of  light  willow  rods, 
over  which  were  thrown  bufialo  rubes  or 
blankets.  The  head  end  ot  the  mat 
usually  hung  from  a  tripod  in  hammock 
fashion.  Decorated  curtains  above  the 
]>eds  kept  off  the  drops  of  water  which 
came  throueh  the  smoke  hole  in  rainy 
weather.  The  ground  was  the  floor,  tlie 
})art  nearest  the  l_)eds  being  sometimes 
cut  off  from  the  open  space  by  means  of 
a  circular  border  of  interwoven  twigs. 
In  warm  weather  the  lower  part  of  the 
tipi  cover  was  raised  to  allow  the  breeze 
to  pass  through.  In  cold  weather  the 
open  space  around  the  bottom  was 
chinked  with  grass.  The  tipi  was  re- 
newed every  one  or  two  years,  its  com- 
pletion being  the  occasion  of  a  dedicatory 
ceremony,  and  those  of  prominent  fami- 
lies decorated  with  heraldic  paintings 
and  other  ornaments.  ()n  account  of  its 
exact  adaptability  to  the  necessities  of 
prairie  life,  the  tipi  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Sibley  as  the  model  for  the  tent  which 
l>ears  his  name.  Owing:  to  the  smaller 
number  of  ponies  available  for  dragging 
the  ]ioles,  the  tipis  of  the  northern  tribes 
were  usually  fewer  in  projiortion  and 
lai-ger  in  size  than  among  the  .southern 
Irilxs.  According  toGrinnoll,  the  Black- 
feet  in  ancient  times  had  a  sort  of  large 
triple  tipi,  with  :i  fireplaces.  See  Ilafn- 
I'ttions,  S/:ln  and  Shin-ilre.iiiiirj.      (.i.  m.  ) 

Tipitiwitchet.  A  fi>rmt'r  popular  name 
for  IHoinca  ninscijjula,  the  Venus's  fly- 
trap, or  hog-eye,  a  North  Carolina  plant, 
now  nearly  extinct,  noted  for  the  extraor- 
dinary irritability  of  its  leaves,  which, 
when  toucheil  by  an  insect,  colla[)se 
with  a  sudden  spring  and  iinpri>on  the 
intruder.  The  wonl  !«  from  Henape 
(Virginia  Algonquian)  tUi/HirUahil:,  'they 
{  leaves )  which  wind  around  ( or  iii- 
^■<jlve)'.  (w.  R.  c;.) 

Tiposies.  A  hostile  tribe,  probably  Mo- 
•<ut-lumnan,  living  n.  an<l  k.  of  San  Joa- 
'M'iu  r.,  among  the  f.<othiIIs  of  the  Sierra 
^evada,  on  the  licad waters  of  Tuolumne, 


Merced,  and  Mari|H)sa  rs.,  Cal. — Harl>our 
et  al.  (1S.M)  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  4,  ;>_'d 
Cong.,  sjK'c.  sess.,  Gl,  1853. 

Tipoti.  Mentioned  by  (H"iate  in  1598 
(Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  102,  1871)  as  a  {>ueblo 
of  New  Mexico,  inconnection  with  others, 
apparently  belonging  to  Keresan  Indians. 

Tipoy.  An  unidentified  village  visited 
by  La  Salle  in  1GS6  on  his  first  journey 
from  Ft  St  Louis,  on  Matagorda  bay, 
Texas,  to  f^earch  overland  for  the  .Missis- 
sippi. An  Indian  from  the  tribe  gui<led 
him  to  the  friendly  Anami,  whom  he 
reached  the  foUowinij  day.  See  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  -10,  1861. 

Tippecanoe  (properly  Kitaplacduunl:  or 
Kitapkwdnunka,  ' buffalo-lish  place,'  the 
Miami  name  for  the  stream  at  that  point, 
from  hih'tpkiian,  'buffalo-tish.'  The  cor- 
resjxjnding  Potawatomi  form,  accordingto 
McCoy,  is  Ki-tCip'-c-h'tii.  Trumbull's  in- 
terpretation of  'at  the  great  clearing'  is 
probably  ba.«ed  on  a  misconcejition  of  the 
Delaware  form,  which  seems  to  contain 
the  prefix  keldi,  'great.' — J.  P.  Dunn). 
A  noted  village  site  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Tippe- 
canoe r.,  in  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.  It  was 
oridnally  occupied  by  the  Miami,  the 
earliest  known  occupants  of  the  region, 
and  later  by  the  Shawnee,  who  were  in 
possession  when  it  was  attiicked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  under  Wilkin- 
son in  1791,  at  which  time  it  contained 
120  houses.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  and 
occupied  by  the  Potawatomi,  and  finally 
on  their  invitation  became  in  ISOS  the 
headquartersof  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
the  Prophet,  with  their  followers,  whence 
the  name  Prophetstown.  Their  attitude 
becoming  threatening.  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  marched  with  900  troops 
against  the  town,  which  wasdefende<l  by 
about  the  same  number  of  warriors  re- 
cruited from  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 
When  near  the  town,  at  daybreak  of 
Xov.  7,  1811,  his  army  was  atLicked  by 
the  In<lians,  under  conunand  ot  the 
Prophet,  Tecumseh  himself  being  then 
absent  in  the  S.  The  desperate  engaj.'e- 
ment  that  followed,  known  in  history  as 
the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
Indians,  with  a  loss  on  each  side  of  from 
50  to  00  killed  and  a  very  large  proi>ortiun 
of  wounded.  The  site  was  reoccujaed  for 
a  short  time  a  few  years  later.  From  this 
victory  Harrison  was  jiroperly  an<l  affec- 
tionately styled  "Old  Tij)pecanoe,"  ami 
in  his  pre-iilential  campaign  in  18-!.s  a 
.^ong  with  the  refrain  of  ''TipiK'<-anue  and 
Tvler  too"  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
his  su{)porters.  (.'onsult  Moonev,  Ghost 
Dance,  1-lth  \U'\>.  B.  A.  K.,  189G.    '(.'•  >J-  > 

Kathtippecamunk.  —  linnvti,  Wf'-t.  Gii/.,  7'.'.  1*17. 
Ketapekon.  —  iMinii.Truc  Iiiiiiaii  St'irii-.  '«J7,  l'.«'S 
(■■  Kt-tnpi-koii  lnu  II.  ur  placi;  ":  Ki  v>-ii  u-^  inruiiintr 
of  Tipliccuiioej.      Ke-tip'-e-kon-nong, — Ibid.  (lull 
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liainc).  Kethepecannank. — Kiipp.  \V.  IVlin.,  -t>l, 
jvji;.  Kethtipecanunk.— Scott  (l~-'l'  ''»  Am.  State 
I'lipors.  IikI.  Alt.,  1.  lol,  l-sVJ.  Kcthtipiconunck. — 
Si-ott.  itiid..  i:>:".  Pems-quah-a-wa.  —  Hi>in:li.  imip 
ill  Iiuliaiiii  Go.il.  Ko[>.  1->J.  Ivvi  I  mi-prim  ol 
I'roplicl's  niiiiioi.  Prophet's  Town.  —  Hoiiid  i  1S1"J) 
ju  Aiii- t^l'il^"  I'll  (""'r^''"'- All..  I.  NKi.  l,-:iJ.  Quitepco- 
muais. — Hainiraniik  i<'<i.  IT'.Oi,  ibiil..  !>7.  Quite- 
piconnae. — (.tanu'liii  ( 1790i,  ibid..  W.  Tippacanoe. — 
<clK'rn\erhorii  1 1^12 1  in  Ma,-^-;.  Hi»t.  ^ihmViII.,  Jds.. 
u,  o,  1>U.  Tippecanoe. — Wilkin-oti  ^1791)  in  Am. 
State  riii«.'rs.  liid.  .\1T..  I.  VSo.  l.S>2. 

Tippecanoe.  A  Miami  village  which 
pretedt'd  that  of  the  ^^ha\vIU'e  on  the 
same  .site. 

Atihipi-Catouy.— Iberville  (I'o.  1703)  in  Mnrery. 
1><.'C.,  IV,  5'.>7,  IShV  Ortithipicatony. — Iborville  h^ 
quoted  iu  Minn.  Hist.  soe. Coll. ,1,311,  r^72. 

Tipsinah.  A  name  of  "the  wild  prairie 
tiirnii),  used  a:?  food  l>y  the  nurthwesteni 
Iii«Uans"  (liartlett.  Diet,  of  .\merioan- 
i.-iiii.'^,  7u7,  lJi77).  This  plant  is al.~<>  known 
as  the  Dakota  turnip,  and  tipsinah  is 
derive"!  from  tip.-i")i<t,  it^  name  in  the 
Sioux  language.  {.k.  k.  f. ) 

Tipsistaca.     A  vilhige,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,    formerly    connected    witli    .San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. 
Tipisastac, — KneellianU.  Frnne.  in  t^nl..  3'JS,  1897. 
Tipsistaca. — Tiiylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Nov. 'J:?,  l.MJO. 

Tirans.  A  Delaware  trilte  or  hand  for- 
merly living  on  the  x.  shore  of  I>elaware 
hav,   about  Cape    May   or    Cumberland 

CO.",  X.  J. 

Tiascons.— Kvelin  (164S)  quoted  bv  Proud,  Penn., 

I.  lU,  1797.     Tirans.— Ibid. 

Tisattunne.     A  former  Chastacosta  vil- 
lage on  the  X.  bank  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Ti-sat  lunne.— Dor^^ey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  n I, 
23-1.  1890. 

Tisechu.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Choinimni,  at  the  confluence  of  King's 
r.  and  Mill  cr.,  s.  central  California. 
Tis-e'-chu.— l'i>\vir«  in  C.nt.N.  .\.  Kthnol..  iii.  370. 
l•^77.  Tishech.— A.  L.  Kri>ebi-r.  inf'n.  1907  i  Yokut.s 
dialectic  form:.    Tishechu. — ibid.  I'another  form  ). 

Tisepan  (?(>='cuttonwo<Al ' ).  A  Chiri- 
cahua  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz.  They  may  be  identical  with  the 
Tiz.sessinaye  and  correlated  to  the  Titses- 
.«enave  of  the  Pinal  Covoteros. 
Dosap'on.— White,  MS.  Hi<t.  .Cpaeiies,  B.  A.  E.,1S7.S. 
Sapon. — Galschet.  ZukIi  .-praehen.  f.."),  l.»>7o.  Tise- 
pan.—fen  Kate,  Keizeii  in  N.  A..  197,  l^s-^.  Tose- 
pon. — Gatscliet,  Yuma-.spr.,  IX.  371,  ls77  (Iran*, 
•make  bread'). 

Tishim.  The  tribal  Jiame  given  for  the 
mother  of  a  child  baptized  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission.  Texas,  in  1753.  The 
otdy  clue  to  the  atiiliation  of  her  tril>e  is 
that  she  was  married  to  a  Yojuan,  whose 
tribe  wa.«  Tonka  wan  (Valero  Baptisms, 
Mb'.i,  partida,  s74,  MS.).  (ii.  k.  u.  ) 

Tishrawa.     Given   a<   a   Karok   village 
just   below  the  junction  of  Salmon  and 
Klamath  r«.,  x.  w.  Cal.,  in  18oI. 
Tish-rawa.— <iibl).s    (I'^-jl)     in     Selioolcraft,    Ind. 
'I'riU-s,  III,  i.-,jj.  1.V.V5. 

Tishum  (  Tl'-.?h'iin) .  A  small  settlement 
of  theMaiiluou  the  right  bank  of  Feather 
r.,  Cal.,  between  the  Bear  and  the  Vul»a. 
Teeshums.— I'o-.v.  r~  in  (  Uirluiid  Mo.,  xil,  -l.'n,  1-.74. 
Ti'-shum— I'oui-rs  in  C"nt.  N.  .V.  Kthnol.,  ni. '2.>J. 
1-77. 

Tisquantum.     See  Squanto. 


Tistontaraetonga.  Aniuudeutitie<l  triln' 
destroye<l  by  the  Iroipiois  a  few  yeara 
U'fore'  U?SO.  — I^i  Salle  (1GS2)  iu  Margrv, 
Dec,  II,  2.S7,  1S7S. 

Tiswin.     See  Ftrinenlation. 

Titami.     See  Tatenxfj. 

Titicnt  {  Keh-ttih-tH/:-fint,  'on  the  great 
river.'  — Eliot).  Avillageof Ciiristian  In- 
dians in  MiddlelK)rough  town,  I'lymoiuli 
CO.,  .Ma.*s.,  near  the  present  Tit  icut,  proba- 
bly subject  to  the  Ma.s.sachuset.  in  lo'.tS 
the  inhabitants  numbered  40  adults. 
Thev  sold  their  last  land  in  17(50.  (.t.  m.) 
Cotuhticut.— iTake.  Bk.  Ind?..  bk. ;;,  Ui.  is^s.  Cotuh- 
tikut.— Bourne  1  lti74i  in  Ma.*.*.  Hist.  .Soe.  Coll.,  1st 
?..  I.UW,1SIJ6.  Kehtehticut. — Kaw.sonaiul  Iianiortli 
(li'>9s>.  ibid..  X.  134.  l>t'9.  Keketticut.— Writer  i>i 
ISIS.  ibid..  -.M  s.,  VII.  Ho,  ISIS.  Ketchiquut.— Cut- 
ton  (iri74).  ibid..  l.*t  s..  I.  200.  l.s^>o.  Ketehiquut.— 
Baekns.  ibid.,  iil,  150.  1794.  Ketehtequtt.— Cixiun 
(li>7s).ibid..4ttis.,  viii,24.=).1S(kS.  Ketticut.— W  ri'.er 
of  IMS.  ibid..  2d  s..  vil.  143.  h-lS.  Teeticut.— Win- 
throp  n&ii'.i.  ibid..  4tli  s..vl.:jl4,  iMo.  Teighta 
quid.— Keeord  ot"  1614.  ibid..  2d  s..  vil.  13,.  1*'.-. 
Tetehquet.— Prake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  3.  10.  lS4s.  Teti- 
cut— Mass.  Hist.  boe.  Coll..  2d  .*..  iv.  2^0,  Isir.  1  (he 
river).  Tihtacutt.— Flict  (lii4si.  ibid..  3d  s..  I  v. 
S1.1S34.  Titacutt.— Winsloxv  (ir«7). ibid.. 4th  s..  vi. 
163. 1S(;3.  Titecute.— Coddington  (10401,  ibid.,  31''. 
Titicott.— Hineklev  ^l<J^o).  ibid.,  v.  133,  IS'l. 
Titicut.— Backus,  ibid..  1st  .*..  Ill,  loO,  1794. 

Titiyu.  A  village,  presumably  Co.-ta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Titlas.  An  Indian  "province,"  e.  of 
Quivira,  which  the  ablx-ss  Man'a  de  Jesus, 
of  Agreda,  Spain,  claimed  to  have  miracu- 
lously visited  in  the  17th  century. 
Tidam.— Zdrate-Salmer6n  (ra.  16-"9).  Kelacion.  in 
LandofSun5hine.lS7. 1900 1  apparentlv  identical). 
Tulas.- Vetancurt  ( lr.92)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  303. 
1871  (evidently  identical). 

Titlogat.  An  Ahtena  villaL'e,  not  iden- 
tified, probably  of  the  Kolt.-han  divi- 
sion.— Wrantrell  quoted  bv  Dall  in  Cont. 
K.  A.  Ethuol.,  I,  :>2,  1877." 

Titsessinaye  ('little  cottonwood  jun- 
gle' ).  A  clan  or  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros,  correlated  with  the  clan  of  like 
name  among  the  White  Mountain  Apa- 
che of  Arizona  (Bourke  in  Jour.  .\m. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  112,  189u).     See  Tisepon. 

Titshotina.  A  Nahane  tribe  inhabiting 
the  country  between  the  Cassiar  mts.  and 
Liard  and"Dea.-e  rs.,  Brit.  Col.  In  1!>S7 
they  numbered  70  i)en?ons. 

Acheto-tinneh.— iMll.  Alaska.  lOf:;.  l'^70  (='pe<-'ple 
li villi?  out  of  the  wind').  Ti-tsho-ti-na.— Liau>u;i 
ia  Kep.  Geol.  .Surv.  Can.  Inss,  20UB.  Isyj. 

Titskanwatichatak  ('real  Tonkawa'l. 
A  Tonkawa  clan. 

Titskan  wa'titch  a'tak.— <;atschet,  Tonkuwa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  K..  IS-vl. 

Titakilsk.  A  Knaiakhotana  villa-e  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Cook  inlet,  Ahtska.  con- 
taining 57  persons  in  INSO.  —  Petroif  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  2'J,  1SS4. 

Titymagg.  A  luime  u.'se*!  by  the  first 
]%nglish  settlers  in  the  Hud.'son  bay  <oiin- 
trv  for  the  whitelish  (  Corr'/oims  iii'""'h 
Ellis  (Voy.  to  Hudson's  Bay,  is.'j,  17;^) 
eays  it  wa-s  called  by  the  French  white- 
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rish,  l>iit  by  tlie  Iiitlian.s  ami  Knglish 
iiti/itiiii;(j.  This  word  is  I'videiitly  a  cor- 
ruption of  tlio  Cliii^ix.'\va  ntikaincij.  in 
Cffe  atikkiiiiuk-,  'oaril)oa  fi;;!!,'  from  otl'k, 
'titHT,'  'carilKHi,'  and  anich,  'tish.'  In 
Hop.  V.  S.  Fi-rli  Com..  1894,  uttiluwhineg  is 
given  lus  a  name  of  the  Labrador  whitelish 
( ('.  Ijabrad. ),  another s|)ecies.   (  a.  k.  c.  ) 

Tiubta.  A  villajje  of  the  Kalendanik 
divi.«ion  of  the  (."o.-^tanoan  family,  for- 
nierlv  connected  with  San  Carlos  mi:?sion, 
Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  2t). 
18(50. 

Tiun  {T/ah).  a  Haida  town  of  the 
Dor-tlan-lnagai  family,  formerly  on  the 
w.  coast  of  (.iraham  itl.,  s.  of  Port  Lewis, 
tjiieen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  In  the 
Skidegate  dialect  this  is  TliV-^'i,  whicii 
is  said  to  mean  'Slanehter  villa<:e.'  It 
is  probably  the  settlement  relerre<i  to  in 
John  Work'.s  ii<t  (]84t))  as  "Too."  with  10 
houses  and  litG  inhal:)itants.  It  wiid  one 
of  the  first  places  occurring  in  his  list  to 
Ih?  abandoneil.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Ti'.\n.— Swamon,  Cont.  Haida,  2.?0,  2.h1,  19<.)5. 
Tian  Ilnige.— Harrisuii  in  I'riK-.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.. 
.ofC.  II,  1J4.  Is9'i.  Tli'g.\n. — Swanton,  op.  cit. 
Too.— Work  (l<40)  in  Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,app.. 
4, 1S-D9  (prolxibly  identical  i. 

Tive^ocayo.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo{  Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  18.53)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon. 
The  word  owes  its  origin  to  a  false  divi- 
sion of  two  succeeding  names  which 
should  read  "Anicative  [or  rather  Anica- 
tiya],^ocayo."  The  first  is  unidentified; 
the  second  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Coosa  of  South  Carolina. 

Tiyochesli  ('dungs  in  the  lodge').  A 
modern  Oglala  Sioux  band. 

Tiyocesli.— L>orsf-v  (alter  CU'velaiid)  in  loth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  2-JI.  1VJ7.     Tiyotcesli.— Ibid. 

Tiyochesli.  A  band  of  the  Brule  Teton 
Sioux. 

Tiyodesli. — Dor^ev  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K..  219.  IS'.tT".     Tiyotcesli.— Ibid. 

Tiyopaoshannunpa  ('smokes  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  lodge ' ).  A  band  of  the  Sans 
Arcs  Sioux. 

Tiyopa-ocaiinurjpa. — Dnrse%-  in  loth  Rep.  B.  .\.  E., 
219.  1S97.     Tiyopa-otca°nu''pa.— Ibid. 

Tizaptan  ('five  lodges' ).  A  Sis.=eton 
Sioux  band. 

Ti-2apta».— Dorsoy  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  217. 1897. 
Ti-zaptar).— Ibid."  Tizaptarjna.— .'^.  U.  Rigtcs,  letter 
to  I»(jrst.-y,  lv-2. 

Tizaptan.  A  Sihasapa Sioux  band;  per- 
haps the  .same  as  Glaglahesha. — Swift, 
letter  to  J.  O.  Dorsey,  1884. 

Tizhn.  \  Qua[)aw  gens,  now  extinct. 
Ti'ju.— Don-ey  in  lOtli  Kep.  H.  .V.  E.,  230,  l>-97. 

Tizonazo.  A  former  Tepehuaiie  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico,  which,  according  to 
Orozco  y  Herra,  was  0(cnj)ie<l  by  people 
of  (he  .^uliiieni."  and  Cabe/.as  tribes  until 
they  particii)ated  in  tiie  rel>elii<>n  of  the 
Toboso,  when  they  were  extiTininated 
and  the  pueblo  re|K'Opleil  with  Opata 
from  IJre.-  ((|.  v.),  in  Sunora. 
S.Jose  del  Tizonazo.— Orozfo  y  B'Tru,  GeOK.,  3IH, 
l^Ol.  Tizonazo— Zuimta  ( lG73)"in  Dot.  Hi'^l.  Mex., 
4lh  s.,lii,aiu,  is'.T. 


Tizsessinaye  ( 'iittlecottonwoo<l  jnngle' ). 
-Vn  .\pache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  .\pache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  correspomliiitr 
to  the  Titsessinave  and  the  Destchetinaye 
among  the  Pinal  Coyotero. 
Chiz-cbea-che-nay. — White.  Apiiche  names  of  Ind. 
Tribes.  MS..  B.  .\.E.  (trans.  Toeky  country  and 
wcKXlv  coiintrV).  Tit-ses«inaye. — Boiirkc  in 
Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore.  ill.  112.  Is'.K). 

Tkeiktskune  (Tr-e^ivtskrnu-).  A  Bella- 
coola  village  on  the  x.  .side  of  Bellacoola 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  the  eight  villages  called  Nuhalk. 

NutHe'iHtskone.— Boas  in  Ttli  Ki-p.  N.  W.  Tribe*; 
Can.,  3.  1891.  Txeii  tskune.— Boii.<  in  .Mem.  .Vm. 
Mns.  Nat.  Hist.,  II,  49,  1<H)0. 

Tkhakiya.     A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.,  on  a  small 
stream  e.  of  Newport. 
T'k'qa'-ki-yu. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 

2-29.  1,>;90. 

Tkhlunkhastunne.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
shikhwutmetunne,  who  dwelt  on  Upper 
Coquille  r.,  Greg.,  next  to  the  Ku.>an  and 
below  Coquille  City. 

Tqliin-qas'  ^vinne'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  232,  1S90. 

Tkimeye.     A   Kuitsh   village  at   Win- 
chester bay,  near  Umpqua  r..  (^retr. 
Tki'-mi-ye'. -^Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lure,  in, 
23 1,  l&'.H). 

Tktakai  {T'k'takai,  'vine-maple').  A 
Squawmish  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tkulmashaauk.     A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Tkul-ma'-ca-auk'.— Dorsey   in   Jour.    .\m.    Folk- 
lore. III.  229,  1890. 

Tkwakwamisli.  A  former  Salish  division 
on  Puyallup  r.  and  Vashon  id..  Wash.; 
pop.  aix)ut  .50  in  18.5.3. 

T'Kawkwamish. — irxibbs  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol..  I. 
178.  1>77.  T'kwakwamish.— <iibbs  <|Uoted  by  Ii.ill 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I.  241.  K-'77.  T'Qua-qua- 
mi«h. — Gibbs  in  Puc.  K.  R.  Rep.,  I.  43-3.  l^-Vi. 

Tkwuratum.  Given  as  an  Okinajran 
band  at  the  mouth  of  Okinakane  r.,  Wash. 
T'Kwuratum.— cabbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  412. 
18.i.5. 

Tlaaluis  (^aa^luls).  One  of  the  five 
original  septs  of  the  Lekwiltok,  liviniron 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  between 
Bute  and  Loughborough  inlets.  After 
the  great  war  between  the  Kwakiutl  and 
the  Salish  they  were  so  reduced  in  luun- 
bers  that  thev  joined  the  Kueha  as  an- 
other gens.  '  ( I.  K.  .s. ) 
A-wa-oo. — Dawwn  in  Trans.  Roy.  .Soc.  Can..  .<eo. 
II.  6h,  1887.  Clallu-i-ia.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.. 
app.,  \>^')9.  Laa'luis.  — B<iin  in  Rep.  I'.  S.  Nat. 
Mu.s.  l.'-9i,  332,  1897.  Uaaluis.— Boils  in  I'ett-r- 
raanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131.  18^7. 

Tlachtana  ('weavers  of  grass  mats'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  C<x)k  inl.-t, 
Alaska.— Richardson,  Arct.  Kxjx-d.,  i. 
40(i,  18.51.      , 

Tlaiq  (77aiq).  A  Wikeno  villaue  on 
Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  Peter- 
nianns  Milteil.,  nt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Tlakatlala  (id  7'(/-a/'0.  A  CJiinookan 
tribe  formerly  livinu'  on  the  .v.  bank  uf 
Columijia  r.  in  Cowlitz  co.,  Wash.,  al;<mt 
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S  111.  abovt'Oak  I*oint. — Boas,  Katlilaniet 
Texts,  (J,  1901. 

Tlakaamoot  (  J'/'iif.-'iniiK'/ot).  A  division 
of  the  jH'Oi>Ie  of  .\'nskel.~t.  a  Bellacoola 
town. — Boas  in  7tli  Hep.  X.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.,  3,  ISDl. 

Tlaklait  {Ihx'xhdt,  their  own  name,  of 
unknown  nu'anin>jr).  A  Chiiiookan  tril>e 
formerly  oociipving:  the  x.  .^iile  of  Colum- 
bia r.  iii  Klickitat  CO.,  Wa^li.,  from  about 
♦Jm.  above  The  Dalles  down  to  the  nei'jh- 
borhood  of  White  Salmon  r.  They  iid- 
joined  .Shahaj)tian  tribeson  the  e.  and  n., 
while  the  ChilUickitteciuaw,  known  also 
as  White  Salmon  Indians,  were  their 
neighbors  in  the  w.  Their  farthest  point 
K.  was  a  small  island  bearing  a  name 
meaning  'Atatahlia's  roastinjr  |>lace,'  in 
allusion  to  a  mythical  incident;  proceed- 
ing westward  their  villaires  were:  Waya- 
gwa;  Wakemap;  Wishram  (jiroperly 
called  Xixhiiciix').  about  5  m.alxneThe 
Dalles;  Shikeldaptikh.  about  \  in.  below; 
Hhabanshksh,  a  mile  below  Wishram; 
Sknkskhat;  Wasnaniks:  Mukhtash,  at 
Big  Kddy;  Hlihiseltshlikh:  Uawishila. 
a  fishing  station;  Chalaitgelit;  Kwala- 
sints,  opposite  The  Ualles;  Gawilapclik, 
a  winter  village;  Nayakkhachikh.  an- 
other winter  village;  Tsapkhadidlit,  a 
wintering  place;  Shkonana,  oi^posite 
Crate's  Point;  Shkagech;  Hladakhat. 
about  10  m.  below  The  Dalles;  .Shgwa- 
liksh,  about  2  m.  below  (perhaps  a  Kli- 
kitat  village);  Waginkhak,  5  m.  below. 

In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their 
nund)er  at  1,000.  They  participated  in 
the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855,  but  most  of 
them  have  never  gone  on  the  Yakima 
reservation,  although  they  are  nomi- 
nally untler  its  jurisdicti(jn.  They  are 
tribally,  but  not  linguistically,  distinct 
from  the  Wasco  (q.  v.).  The  tribe  be- 
came notorious  for  the  trouble  they  caused 
the  early  traders  and  settlers  in  making 
thepoitageattheirprincij^al  village,  Wish- 
ram. Their  present  number  isalx^ut  150. 
.some  of  whom  live  regularly  in  their  fish- 
ing village  of  Wishram  on  the  Columbia. 
About  lialf  this  number  are  mixed 
bloods.  See  Sapir,  AVishram  Texts,  Pub. 
Am.  Kthnol.Soc.,ii,190!».     ( r..  r.    e.  s. ) 

Echebools.— KobtTl^uii,  Onuoii.  129.  1^10  (mis- 
<|liotO(l  from  Li-uis  iitid  Clurkl.  Echee-lute.— 
Clark  <\H)c>\  iti  Orip.  Jmup.  I,i.wi<  mirl  Clark,  (ir, 
Iha.  I'.t0.x  E-che-loot.— I.uwj-i  amJ  Clark  Kxped., 
U.  H2,  1814.  E-chelute.— Clark  il>uii  iti  oris:. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in,  \CA.  I'Mr,.  Ehelutes.— 
I.e\vis  (ISW),  iliid.,  iv,  7;i,  I'^Hj-i.  Eloot— I.'wis 
and  Clark  Kxi.<-<1.,  n,  217,  IMl.  E-lute.— Clark 
(180G)  ill  Oni,'.  Jour.  Luwi*  aiul  ciark.  iv,  210, 
I'M').  E-skel-lute,— Clark  (  1h(m;i  ,  iNi.l,.  vi,  Il,'>,  I'jn:.. 
Eskeloot.  — .NIor-i-,  lUp.  to  S.  e.  War,  :i7'J,  !>•■.'•.'. 
Hellwits.— 11)1(1. .Xiiy.  Helwit.— MoiiiKV  iii  Htli 
Ivep.  U.  A.i:.,710,  iM'.r,  Ila'xluit— ^iapir  in  I'tit., 
Aru.  Ktliiiol.  .Soc,  11,  x,  VMrj  luwn  iialinM.  Niha- 
loitih.— Hall.-  in  I'.  .-<  K.\|.l.  i:xf.<-<l..  vi.  .'-;•.',  Ihh.. 
Nishrama.— Alvonl  (IViMi  in  .Srhoolc-ruft,  IikI. 
TrilK-s,  V,  l,.').j,  IS.').').  Ouichram.  — IIiiiil  m  Nouv. 
Ann,  Vov.,  X,  M.  ISJI.  TchelouUs,— .-tuarl.  ibid., 
■Mr,  2t;,  lhi\.  Tchilouit  — .\Io.,iii-v  m  luli  |'.i-p, 
H.  A.  K.,  710,  1^',H;.  Tchiloutts  — -tiiai  t  in  .Xoiiv. 
Ann.  Vo.v..  X,  112.  l^-'l.     Telhuemit  — .>-'<lioolLruft 


Iiid.  Trilios.  VI.  7a2,  isST.  TilballuTit.— Laiio  in 
Ind.  .VlT.  Kcp..  lt.2,  l.vV).  Tilhiellewit.— L;ino  (IM'.M 
in  Si-n.  K\,  Doi-.  .vj.  :;\>i  Coin;.,  i>t  ><.•><..  174.  !<<». 
Tilhilooit. — 'I'olinii'  ninl  Dawson.  Conip.  Vocali.. 
121,  U^^4.  Tilhualwits.— .Sihoolcrair.  Ind.  Trit».-.-<' 
vi.6.^<t.  Is'i7.  Tilhulhwit.—lliid.,  1,621,  I.sVf.  Tlaq- 
luit.— Mooiioy  inlltli  Kop,  B.  A.  K.."40.  1s'.>imi.uii 
nameK  Wesh-ham.— Noble  (ISofJi  in  H.  I;.  Kx. 
Dof.  37.  34th  Cont;.,  od  scss..  109,  l.^o7.  Wi'cxam,— 
Sapir  in  Pnb.  Aiu.  Kthnol.  Soc  ,  11.  x,  1909  (proper 
form),  Wishham,— Loe  and  Fro>t,  Oregon.  17ti. 
l!'44.  Wish  ram— Ibid.,  3S.  Wishrans,— Alvord 
(iN'iS)  in  H,  R,  Kx.  Ixh.".  76.  3lth  Coug.,  3d  .-e-^., 
12.  Ifei7.  Wissaraj. — Slirtw  ilsxl)  in  II.  K.  Kx 
iv>c.  SI,  34th  Coni:..  :5d  .<ess.,  US.  is'.7.  Wiis- 
whams — Ro-s.  Fur  Hunter^,  I,  1^0.  iJi-Vv  Wuih 
qumapum.— MiX'liey  in  14th  Rep,  B.  .K.  K,,  740" 
iM'i'i  (Teiiino  naiuet. 

Tlakom  {TUVqom).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Anvil  id.,  in  Howe 
sd^  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tlakstak  {i-d'qd'ax).  A  former  Chi- 
iiookan village  on  the  s.  side  of  Colum- 
bia r.,  Wash.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
people  who  afterward  settled  Wakanasisi, 

q.   V.  (K.    B.) 

Tlalegak  (/.a'/('/7<(A-,  'eddy').  A  former 
Chinook  (Wahkiakum)  town  near  Pillar 
Rock,  Columbia  r..  Oreg.  (f-b.  ) 

Pillar  Rock.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep,,  I,  435,  ls.>i, 

Tlanak  {laiiaxI:).  A  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Sitka  country,  Alaska.         (j.  k.  s.  ) 

Tlanusiyi  [TlaiinsVi/'i,  'leech  place'). 
An  important  Ciierokee  settlement  at  the 
junction  of  Hiwassee  and  Valley  rs.,  the 
pre.'^ent  site  of  Murphv,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C.  '  (J.  M.) 

Clennuse. — Bartram,  Travels,  371,  1792.  Klau. 
suna.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  635,  1900. 
Quanuse. — Bartrum,  op.  cit.  'perhaps  synony. 
mou*,  althoujrh  in  the  same  list  as  the  above). 
Quoneashee. — Mooney.  op  cit.  (quoted).  Tlanul 
si'yt. — Mooney,  op.  cit.  (correct  Cherokee  iurm). 

Tlascopsel.  According  to  the  royal 
ct'dula  of  Apr.  16,  1748  (ArchivoGen.de 
Mex.,  R.  CVd.,  l.wiii,  M.S.),  providim: 
for  the  establishment  of  three  missions 
on  San  Xavier  (San  Gabriel)  r.,  Texas, 
this  was  one  of  the  tribes  which  previ- 
ously asked  for  a  mission  there.  They 
have  not  l>een  identified  and  probably 
are  known  in  history  by  some  other 
name.  In  discu.ssingthe  cedula  referred 
to,  a  contemporary  who  evidently  had 
lived  in  Texas  wrote:  "The  Lacop-eles, 
which  later  arecalledTlacopseles,  besi<ies 
l)eing  very  strange  (eMrano)  to  me.  are 
likewise  unknown  to  the  Asinay  or  Texa 
language,  f(jr  it  is  well  known  that  their 
alphabet  does  not  contain  I,  which  occurs 
twice  in  each  name."  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  the  name  must  have  been 
reported  in  the  Yadocxa  (Deadose,  which 
was  that  of  the  Jiidai  and  Arkokis;'.)  lai:- 
guage  (MS.,  cd.  1748,  in  the  archive-  ol 
the  College  of  Guadalupe  <le  Zacatecas, 
Mexico).  in.  e.  d.  ) 

Lacopseles. — Bonllla.  BreveCornp.  (1772).  trail-,  by 
West  iiiTeX.  Hl-t.  (;nar  .  VIII,  40,  I'J04  Tlascop 
sel. -Morli.  .Mem.  Ili^t.  Tex.,  bk.  ll,  .a.  r.^1.  .M-- 

Tlasenuesath  {Tln^-'iKnu'-.-'illi).  A  ^<-|.t 
of  thcSeshart,  a  Nootka  tribe,  — Hoa.s  in 
Gth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe.-j  Can.,  J.-J,  Ib'.H), 
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Tlashgenemaki.     A  CliiiKHtkHii    family 
livin;^  on  the  x.  I):mk  of  Columhia  r..  in 
Walikiakum  co.,   \V;isli.,  Ivl<»\v  Skanio- 
kawa. 
Iji'cgKnKmaxii-.— B«ias.  Kathlaniet  Text-'. fi.  IO<M. 

Tlastlemauk  (  TIusHf.iiujkii.  'Saltwater 
creek').  ASqua\vini;-h villagetonnnunily 
in  Hurranl  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — llill-Tont  in 
Kep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  47.i.  IWO. 

Tlastshini  ( '  re<i  Hat  M.  A  Xavaho  clan. 
TUstcini. — Matlliews  in  Jmir.  Am.  Kiilk-lorc.  ill. 
lo;t  l>iW.  TlasUini. — Miittliows,  Navnho  Let:- 
ciid-'.  30.  KS97 

Tlatek.  .\  Clinairmint  Kskinio  villai:e 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  .S.') 
m.  above  Andreafski. 

Tlatek.— Baker,  (uog.  Du-t.  .\laskn.  IWJ.  Tlate- 
kamat. — I'ost-rome  map.  IWo,  Tlatekamute. — 
KaymoiirJ  in  .<eii.  K.\.  1><h\  12. 4Jil  Coii^.,  isx  ^v^s., 
■J5,  l*-"!  (roKTriiiK  totlu'  iiihal."itaiit.») 

Tlathenkotin  (  •  people  of  the  river  that 
trails  tlirou<_'h  the  ^'ra.-?.>;'  i.  .V  (livi.^ion  of 
the  Tsilkntin  livin<i  in  Tlothenka  villas^e 
on  Chilkotin  r.,  near  Fraser  r.,  Drit. 
(Jol.  Pop.  iVtO  in  l.S!t2,  be.-^i(le<  .>'>  in  the 
independent  villaire  ot  Stella. 
T'la-then-Koh'-tin. — >ic.irice  in  Tran.<.  ("an.  \n^\.. 
IV.  23.lyj3. 

Tlallasikoala  {ui^uisirjoalu,  'those  on 
the  ocean').  .\  Kwakiutl  tribe  which 
formerly  lived  at  the  x.  e.  end  of  \'an- 
couver  id.,  but  later  moved  ti>  Hope  i<l. 
Its  pentes,  accordinsr  to  Boas,  are  Gyijj- 
yilkani,  Lalauilela,  and  (iyekseni.  Thi;^ 
trilxi  and  the  Xakomi^ili.-ala  are  known  to 
the  whites  collectively  as  the  Xawiti  (<]. 
v.).  Within  recent  years  they  have  al- 
ways lived  together.  In  1906  their  com- 
bined population  was  6y.  (.i.r. .s.) 
Klatolseaquilla. — Brit.  Col.  map.  1S72.  La'i.asi- 
qoala.— Boas  in  Kep.  L'.  S.  ^"at..^lu''.  InvS.  3J'.».  ]»'»7. 
l.a'l.asiqwala.^Boasiti  Mem.  Am.  .^I^l>.  Nat.  lli^t.. 
v.  j.t.  II,  3'^i.  ]'.K.).i.  Tlatlashekwillo  — Tolriiii'  and 
I»rtw.«in.  Vocalj-.  Brit.  <"..!..  ll-n.  l>^t.  TIatla-She- 
quilla.— Scimlcr  (l>li'. )  in  Juiir.  Ktliiinl.  Sue.  L'^ml.. 
I,2:i3,  l»l->.  Tlatlasik  oa'la.— Bija<  in  (itli  l;ep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Can..  .53.  1^00.  Tlitlasiqoala.— Boa-:  in 
IVtermanns  Mitteil..  pt.  5.  131.  h'^»7.  Tl4-tli-si- 
kwila.  —  P.iWMin  in  Trans.  Hoy.  .S>c.  Can.,  see. 
II,  (i-i,  1.SS7.      Tsatsaquits.— Brit.  Col.  map,  I.><72. 

Tlatlelamin  {luleUV ui'm,  'the  support- 
ers'). A^ensof  the Nimkish, a  Kwakiutl 
trilx?. — Boas  in  Kep.  l'.  S.  Nat.  !Mu.s.  lSV».i, 
:«1,1S97. 

Tlatskanai.  An  .\thapascan  tribe  that 
formerly  owne<l  tin*  prairies  borderinjr 
Chehalis  r.,  Wash.,  at  the  mouth  ot  Skouk- 
umciinck  r.,  I)ut,  on  the  failure  of  sraiiie, 
left  the  country,  crossed  the  (,'oluiiibia, 
and  occupied  the  mountains  on  Clatskanie 
r.,  Colimibia  co.,  Oreir.  ((jiljbs  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Kthnol.,  i,  171,  l.s77;.  "This  tribe 
wa.«,  at  till-  first  settlement  of  the  Iliid- 
son'.s  I'.ay  CVimi>aiiy  in  OreL'on,  so  warlike 
and  formidable  tiiat  the  comiiaiiy's  men 
dared  not  i)a>s  their  posse^.-ion-ialon;;  the 
river  in  Ic^s  numbers  tiian  *>()  armed  men, 
and  then  often  at  con-i<leiabli'  lo.-.-^  of  life 
and  always  at  t:reat  hazard.  The  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  tribute  from 
all  (In-  nei'_'hborin;;  tribes  who  pas.-^ed  in 
the  river,  and  «lisputeil   the  ri;jhl  of  any 


jterson.s  to  pass  them  except  U|K»n  thc.-^e 
conditions"  (Dart  in  Kx.  Doc.  .\\\  ;;-_M 
Conj:.,  1st  s.'ss..  t>,  1S.=)2).  In  \Sn\  the 
tril>e  was  reduced  to  .{men  and  "i  women, 
and  since  then  has  become  extinct. 

A'lat»kne-i.— tialschci.  Kalapiiya  MS..  B.  \.  K., 
7J.  AthUxsni. — ll>i>l.  i  Kalapnya  iiauici.  Clacki- 
itar.  — Lewis  (iHMii  in  Orisr.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  IV,  -.'l:?.  1>.H).'\  Clack-star.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Kxped..  II,  -J-Jti,  Isn.  ClackBter.— Clark  (iHi. i  in 
Orisr.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv.  217,  li<).S.  Clak- 
star.  -.Vni.  I'ioneer,  l.  4l>.s.  iS4-.>.  Claskanio.  — l.re 
and  Fmst.  drevon,  9.',  l^H.  Class-can-eye-ah  — 
Boss.  Fur  Hunters,  i.  l>is,  isvs.  Clatacamin.— 
SeliiH.KiU-rau,  itiil.  TriK-s.  vi.  t.sii,  lvi7.  Clat-sa- 
canin.  — hid.  .VtT.  Kep.,  ir.l,  ]v=iO.  Clatsaconin.— 
SeluK)liral't,  Ind.  Tril>es,  vi.  701,  l.s-^7.  Clatstoni  — 
Wyinan  in  Boston  Sfx-.  Nat.  Hi^t..  iv,  .sj,  Is.vj. 
Claxtar,— Ix'wis  and  Clark  Kxped..  il,  212,  l^u. 
Clai-ter, —Clark  c  l.H).)l  in  Oriu'.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  III,  jy.i,  I'.'UV  Clockstar.  — Morse,  Rep.  to 
See.  War.  371,  1S22.  Klatscanai. — Tlnvailes  in 
OriK'.  Jour.  Lewis  ami  Clark,  iv,  JIS,  I9li.i.  Klats- 
kanai.— Cihbs  (juuted  liv  l>all  ill  font.  N.  X.  Klh- 
iiol..  I,  J41,  1^77.  Klatskania— I'res.  Meo..  Kx. 
I'oe.  39.  Aid  Colli,'..  IM  -e-v,  2,  l.s.V.'.  Klats-ka- 
nuise,— Ind.  .\tt'.  Bep.  ls">7.  3'i4.  ls.\s.  Klatstonis. — 
Tovinseiid.  Nar..  175.  1S3'.'.  Tlascani.— (.allalin  in 
SelKHileral't.  Ind.  I'rilHS.  iii.  401,  Is-V;.  Tlas- 
kanai.  —  Keane  in  Stani'onL  Conipend..  .'>:W,  I>7>. 
Tlatscanai. — Tliwaites  in  oriu'.  J<air.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  IV,  21S.  190.=).  Tlatskanai. -Hale,  Ktlinoi;. 
and  I'hilol.,  204,  1S16.     Tlatskanie— Ibid.,  19s. 

Tlauitsis  ( L'lu'lt.ym,  '  anirry  people ' ).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Cracroft  id.,  Brit.  Col., 
but  which  formerly  lived  on  Hanly  bay. 
Their  orentes,  accordin;_'to  Boas,  are  Sisiii- 
tlae,  Nunemasekalis.  Tletlket,  and  <iyi- 
oyilkam.  In  ISS-i  their  town  was  Kalo- 
kwis,  on  the  w.  end  of  Turnour  id.  Pop. 
67  in  1901,  102  in  1908. 

Claw-et-sus. — Kane.  Wand,  in  X.  .V.,  app..  1,^.59, 
Clowetoos. — Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Clow  et  sus. — 
Selioolenift,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  4.ss,  \sh^.  Kea-wit- 
sis.— Can.  Ind.  .\lT..o'',2,ls'.t'<.  Klah-wit-sis.  — Ibid.. 
113,  187v».  Kla-wit-sis  — Dawsoii  in  Trans.  Koy. 
Soc.  (an.,  see.  II.  '^'>.  I^s7.  Kla-wi-tsush. — Tolniie 
and  l>aw-on,V.i(ab~.  Brit.  Col..  ll^n.  Inm.  Klowit- 
shis.— Ibid.  Lau'itsis — Boas  in  Rep.  I',  s.  Nat. 
Mils.  Isy...  yjii;  I -'.17.  Tlau'itsis.  — Boas  in  (.tb  I:.|.. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  .M.  iv.u  Tlauitsis —Boas  in 
Bull.  .\m.  (ieog-.  Soe  .  229.  I.hS"  (mi-print). 

Tlayacma. — A  former  villaye  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist,  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886, 

Tlduldjitamai  (ulA'klji  (uiiuY-i,  'Moun- 
tain-woman's children'),  .\  snbdivi-^ion 
of  the  Djitruaahl-lanas,  a  great  ilaida 
family  of  the  Kajrle  clan.  It  has  lou'.; 
been  extinct. — Swanton,  Cont.  Ilaida, 
27:5,  190.=). 

Tleatlum  (Tfy<itlnin) .  A  S(|uawmish 
villa!_'e  commimitv  on  Btirrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.— llill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S,,  475,  1900, 

Tlegonkhotana.  A  division  of  the  Kai- 
yuhkhotana  liviiij;  on  TIegon  r,,  .\laska, 
consi-tinii  of  the  villaires  Innoka,  TK-iro- 
shitiio,  and  Talitui. 

Thljegonchotana— Z.iL'o-kin.  Reiso.  324.  ISI'J.  Tle- 
gon  Khotana.  — I'etn.ir.  .\laska.  37,  IS'il 

Tlegoshitno.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  villa:2e 
on  Slia<reiuk  r.,  .\la.-ka, 

Tlegogitno.— /.i;-''»kjn  in  .Xoiiv  .\nn.  Vi.y..  .'.tli 
-..  \.\l.  map,  l-.yi.  TUgoshitno.  — B<'troir.  ['.<■]•.  <>'i 
.\1  i-ka.  37.  Isst.  Tlegozhitno.— 'Zau'uskin.  I»fs.  f. 
Un-s.  I'o--.  .Am.   map.  Is4j. 

Tlegulak  (' biiovs.'  — Boas).     .V  former 
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ChincHtkaii  \  illa<:t'  '2  in.  U'low  Kainier,  on 
tlic  ?.  si<le  of  Columbia  r.,  Oi-ejr. 
L^'laq.— B">a'.  KiUhl.uiut  Ti-xtN.  ISJ.  I'.KM. 

Tlekem  (i.r'tf Em).  A  jrens  of  tlie 
Wala.<  Kwakiiitl,  a  sept  of  the  true 
Kwakiutl. — Hoa*  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  330,  1S97. 

Tleldlng.  A  former  Athapascan  villajie 
on  Trinity  r.,  jus-t  below  tiie  mouth  of 
South  fork,  Cal.  lU  inhal>itant.s  spoke 
the  lan<:uage  ot  the  Hupa,  from  whom 
they  differed  in  no  re?peft  except  slightly 
in  religion  and  in  tlieir  political  rela- 
tion.^. Just  above  thin  village,  which  is 
now  deserted,  are  the  pits  of  many  houses 
marking  the  site  of  a  settlement  which 
the  natives  believe  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Kihunai  before  the  coming  of 
Indians.  The  largest  j)it  is  i>ointed  out 
as  tlie  location  of  Yimanttiwingyai's 
house  when  he  was  chief  of  the  immortal 
Kihunai  at  Tleldlng.  The  Southfnrk 
Indians,  as  they  are  commonly  calie<l, 
came  into  violent  conflict  with  military 
forces  in  the  lifties  and  were  removed  to 
IIui>a  valley  at  the  establishment  of  the 
reservation.  The  few  surviving  families 
now  live  near  theiroltl  home.  {v.  k.g.  ) 
A-hel-tah. — Gibbs  in  Schoolorait.  Ind.  Tribes,  nr, 
i;}y,  18.53.  Kailt&s. — I'cnversin  Overland  Mo.,  ix. 
10-.',  1872.  Kel'-ta.— PiiwcrsinCont.  .\.  .\.  Ktlinol.. 
ni,  89. 1S77.  Khlel'-ta.— Ibid.  Leldin.— Ouddard. 
Liieand<;ultiirefiitlii'  nujui.  7. 1903.  Ta-hail-U.— 
McKi'e  ill  Son.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  3'M  Cone.,  sfHi-c.  scss.. 
194.  18o3.  Ta-hail-ta.— Meyer.  Xacli  dein  Sacra- 
nienlo.  "282.  Isi-S, 

Tlenedi.     The    principal    social   group 
among  the  Auk  tribe  of  .Vlaska.     It  be- 
longs to  the  Raven  jdiratry. 
l.Iene'di. — .'^unnton.    ticld   notes,    B.    \.   IZ.,  HKM. 
tlenedi.— Krauze.  Tli'nkit  Iiid..  llil.  1S,m. 

Tlesko.  A  Tle.-'kotin  villai:e  on  Chilco- 
tin  r.  near  its  juiicti"m  with  Fra>er  r. . 
I»rit  Col. — ^lorice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  109,  map,  lsi»2. 

Tleskotin  ('people  of  the  Splint  river ' ). 
A  division  of  the  Tsilkotin  living  in  the 
village  of  Tlesko  ((j.  v. );  pop.  75  in  1.S92. 
Tias-Koh'-tin. — Morice,  Notes  on  W.  l)en<!-s,  So, 
1893. 

Tletlket  {u'Lijit,  'having  a  great 
name ' ).  A  gens  of  tlie  ^\'alas  Kwakiutl 
and  another  of  the  Tlauitsi.*^. 

I.e'l.qet.— Hoii-^  In  Flep.  U.  S^  Nat.  Miis.  189.3.  X'a). 
l^y7.  I.e'I.qete.— lbi<l.  Tleqeti.— Boas  in  Poter- 
inanns  Miiteil..  ].t.  .'>,  131,  18-7. 

Tlgunghung  ( u/.i'n.rAn.  'face  of  the 
ground'  ['.*]  ).  .\  Ilaida townof thoDjigua- 
ahl-lanas  family,  formerly  on  the  v.  .^ide 
of  Lyell  id.,  (/ueen  Charlotte  ids.,  P>rit. 
C^>1.— .Swanton,  Cont.  Ilaida,  278,  1905. 

Tlhingus  (L.'.rh'iAs,  'flat  sIo[>e').  -A 
Ilaida  town  of  the  Katrials-kegawai  t'amilv, 
formerly  on  Loui-e  i<l.,  (^ueeii  C'harlotte 
i<ls.,  IJrit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Ilaida, 
279,  1905. 

Tlialil.     .\  former  Koyukukhofana  vil- 
lage on  Koytikuk  r.,  .Ma^^ka;  itcontained 
27  iK'opIc  and  3  houses  in  1.S44. 
Tlialil-kakat.  — /,:ii;o-kiiii|iiote'l  bv  IVtrofI  in  lUlh 
CeilsU'^,  .Vlu-ka.  a?,  is.'il. 


Tliktlaketin  (tlrfr.n'qFlin.'Wrrx,'  'cros.>;- 
ing  place').  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village. -u 
the  K.  side  of  Fraserr.,  3  m.  below  (i-.r.. 
Hrit,  Col.;  so  named  becau.-ethe  Indians 
were  accustomed  tocro.^s  the  river  in  their 
canoes  here. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Xat.  Hist.,  II.  169,  1900. 

Tlikutath  (Tn'k-ntdHi).  A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Xootka  tribe. — Boas  in  tith 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32.  1890. 

Thngit  {fz'tinji'l,  'pt'ople').  The  tisual 
name  for  those  peoples  constitutimr  the 
Kolu.-^chan  linguistic  family.  They  in- 
habit tlie  islands  and  <'oast  ot  x.  w.  .Amer- 
ica from  about  lat.  54°  4lK  to  00°,  or  froui 
the  mouth  of  Portland  canal  on  the  s.  (  ex- 
cept the  E.  and  s.  part  ot  Prince  of  Waits 
id.,  occupied  by  the  Kaigani,  or  Alaskan 
Haitla)  to  Chilkat  on  Controller  bay. 
their  last  permanent  settlement,  just  U- 
yoiid  which  they  meet  the  Eskimo  a- 
well  as  the  Ahtena,  an  .\tliapa.scan  tribe. 

Anthropometric  investigations  .seem  t'> 
indicate   that,    frfun  a  physical  point  of 
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view,  the  Tlingit  (Koluschan  l.Tsimshian 
(Chimmesyan  1,  and  Ilaida  ( .^kittatretaii  i 
should  be  grouped  togetln-r.  and  by  the 
similarity  of  their  social  f)rganization  and 
languages  the  Haida  and  the  Tlintrit  are 
a.s.sociated  still  more  clo.sely. 

Tlingit  tradition  points  totheTsimshian 
coast  as  their  original  home.  Jn  1741 
Chirikoff  and  Bering  reache<l  the  Tlirrjit 
coa-^t,  and  during  the  next  half  cvntury 
Russian,  Spanish,  Knirlish,  French,  and 
American  explorers  an<l  tra<lers  wt're  In- 
(|uent  vi-itors.  In  1799  a  fort  was  built 
near  where  Sitka  now  stands,  but  in  1>>0'_' 
the  Sitka  Indians  ro.-e,  killed  jiart  <'f  tli<' 
inmates,  and  dro\e  away  the  n-mainder. 
In  1804  Baraiioff  atta<ked.  the  natives  in 
their  fort,  linallv  driving  them  out,  and 
then  established  a  post  there  which  jjrew 
into  Sitka,  the  capital  <  if  Kus-ian  .\nieriia. 
Itussian  rule,  especially  mid<-r  BaraiioU, 
was  of  the  harshest  character  (see  A'"-- 
sian  hijlntnce),   and    there   was  constant 
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trouble  between  the  warlike  Tliiigit  aiul 
their  nia.«ter9.  In  lSrt7  the  tribes  were 
transferre<l,  with  Alaska,  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  L'nited  States. 

The  Indians  of  this  croup  looked  to  the 
sea  for  their  main  livolihootl.  and  depended 
on  land  hunting  to  a  less  extent,  thongh 
for  natural  reasons  more  than  did  the 
Ilaida.  Shelltish  and  various  roots  also 
constitute*!  not  a  small  part  of  their 
diet.  Seals,  otters,  ind  porjx^ises  were 
important  objects  of  pursuit.  TheTacish 
of  I^wis  r.,  who  are  supjwsed  to  be 
Tlingit,  live  like  the  .\thapasian  tribes, 
which  they  resemble  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept language.  The  Tlingit  display  much 
mechanical  skill,  especially  in  canoe- 
building,  carving,  the  working  of  stone 
and  copper,  blanket  and  basket  making, 
etc.  The  practice  of  slavery,  .so  com- 
mon on  the  N.  W.  coast,  was  much  in 
vogue  among  them,  and  formerly  they 
matle  distant  expeilitions  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  slaves. 

Though  dialectic  differences  exist  in 
the  Tlingit  language,  they  are  compara- 
tively slight,  and  the  active  intercourse 
maintained  by  the  several  divisions  under 
the  incentive  of  trade  ha*  doubtless  been 
instrumental  to  some  extent  in  produc- 
ing the  marked  homoeeneity  in  charac- 
ter and  customs  that  everywhere  prevail. 
At  the  same  time  the  speech  of  Yakutat 
diverges  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
towns  farther  s.,  and  Ix^tween  the  north- 
ern and  the  southern  towns  in  the  remain- 
ing territory  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variation. 

According  to  Veniaminoff  these  Indians 
in  1S35  numljered  aI)out  5.8o0.  In  lS.'i9 
an  enumeration  of  the  Tlingit  and  Kai- 
gani  was  made  un<ler  the  direction  of 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  showed,  exclusive 
of  the  Yakutat,  Sitka,  and  Tacish,  5.455 
Tlingit.  A  census  compiled  in  l.Stil 
by  Lieut.  Wehrman,  of  the  Russian 
navy,  gave  8,597  Tlincrit,  including  82X 
slaves.  The  figures  gi  ven  bv  Petroff  ( 10th 
Census,  Alaska,  31-:i2,  1S84)  are  6,703, 
ami  those  of  the  Kleventh  Census,  ex- 
cluding the  L'galakmiut,  which  are  im- 
properly counted  with  them,  4,583. 
It  would  apficar  that  the  Tlingit  popula- 
tion has  l)een  declining  steadily  during 
the  last  70  years,  but  there  is  evidence 
Itiat  this  decline  has  cease<l. 

Most  of  the  Tlingit  tribes  deserve  to 
be  called  rather  geographical  groups. 
They  are  the  following:  Auk,  Chilkat, 
lleiiya,  Iluna,  Hut>nnwu,  Kake,  Kuiu, 
8;u)yakoan,  .Sitka,  Stikine,  Sumdum, 
Ta^ish,  Taku,  Ton;.'as,  and  Yakutat  or 
Illaliayik.  Kmmoiis  adds  two  others, 
tlifCunaho  (see  (I'l/nalio)  and  Guthleuh 
<>f  Controller  bay.  Tin;  Kaje<:liadi  is  a 
Tliiiwit  division  tiuit  has  not  l-een  iden- 
tified. 

Socially    they    are    divided,    like    the 


Haida,  into  2  phratries,  Yehl  (Raven), 
and  Goch  (Wolf)  or  Chak  (Eaglet,  each 
of  which  (again  like  the  Ilaida)  is  sul>- 
divided  into  consanguineal  bands  or 
clans.     These  are: 

Ye]il. — Aukakehittan,  Deshuhittan, 
Ganahadi,  Hlukahadi,  Kahlchanedi. 
Kashkekoan,  Kaskak.ietii,  Kachadi.  Kat- 
kaayi,  Kiksadi,  Koske<li.  Kuhine<li, 
Kuyedi.  Nushekaayi,  Sakutenedi,  Tahl- 
koedi,  Takilentaii,  Takwanedi,  Taiie>li, 
Tenedi,  Tihittan.  TIenedi,  Tluknahadi. 

Gocli  or  Vital:. — Chukanedi.Daktlawetii, 
Hehlqoaii,  Hlkoayedi.  llokedi,  Kacwan- 
tan,  Kakos-hittan,  Katagwadi,  l\a>ash- 
kidetan,  Kokhittan,  Nanyaayi,  Nastedi, 
Nesadi,  Shunkukedi.  vSiknahadi,  ."^it- 
koe<li,  Takestina,  Tekoedi,  Tluk.->e<li, 
Tsagueili,Tsatenyedi,  Was-hinedi,  AVush- 
ketan,  Yenyedi. 

Oittsuli'  of  fitlier  dan. — Nehadi. 

The  Tlingit  towns,  Ixith  occupied  and 
abandoned,  are:  Akvetskoe,  Anjun, 
Anchguhlsu,  Chilkat,  Chilkoot,  Chit- 
klin's  Village,  Dahet,  Deshu,  Dyea,  ( Ja-h, 
(taudekan,  Gonaho,  Gutheni.  Ulahityik, 
Hlukkukoan,  Hnkanuwn,  Kahlcluulan. 
Kake,  Katchanaak,  Katkwaahltn,  Kat- 
lany's  Village,  Keshkunuwu,  Klawak. 
Klughuggue,  Klukwan,  Kona,  Kuiu,  Ku- 
kanuwu,  Kustahekdaan,  Ledyanoproliv- 
skoe(?),  Nahltushkan,  Shakan,  Sikana- 
sankian,  Sitka,  Skagway,  Suindum.  Ta- 
kokakaan,  Tlistee,  Tluliashaiyikan.  Tlu- 
shashakian.  Tongas,  Tsantikihin,  Tuxi- 
can,  Yakutat,  and  Yendest.ike. 

For  the  synonymy  of  the  stock,  see 
Kolu-ocli'ni  Fctiiiih/.  (n.  w.  h.  j.  r.  s.  ) 
CUngats.— >Iu(tie.  Vancouver  Island,  i'yl.  ]^r>. 
G-tinkit.— I^ingMl'.rtf.  V.iV..  II.  l'.^^.  1M4.  G'tin- 
kit.— Ibiii..  116.  Kaljuschen. — floiinbert;.  Kthtioir. 
.Sicizz.,',',  l*oo  (  Rus-ian  or  .\l»-iit,  rok-rrintr  iv>  iheii 
labret^l.  Kaloshes. — Ik-anislef  in  .--rii.  Kx.  Doc. 
Ito.  46th  CuUK  .  '-'1  J^ess.,  31.  I'-'^O.  Kalosbians.— 
Fust,  Antiij.  ul  Alaskrt.  l--.  iM.y.  Kaluschians. — 
Ijtnpsii.rlT.  Voy.,  ll.  v>.  1-14.  Klinget.— Wiil.inl. 
Lift- in  .\lH.'lca.6:3, INM.  Koiiufi.— HiimU.Mr.  N-  v\- 
^pain.  ii,:>&4. 1*11.  Koljuches.— (\nnp(.oll  i:i  V"*-'- 
b>?c  Lit.  anfl  Hi-t.  .'^oc.  TranK,.  CI.  1^-1.  Kolju- 
schen. — Hoiml-.t-rir.  Kthnotr.  Skizz..  9,  'i<>'.,.  Kol- 
jush. — Campbell  iTi  Canaiiiiin  .\aturali>t.  •Jil  «., 
l.\.  •.'03.  1n»I.  Kolloshians.— .-^eii.  Mi-c.  D"'".  136. 
41?t  Contr. .•-'<!  ses><..  .Ml.  ISTO.  Koloches.— I'ir.art  in 
Revue  d'Aiuhri'^Miif.trie.  no.  4,  1.  l-T:^.  Koloshi  — 
Veiiiainiiic'tf,  Ziipi-ki,  ll.  pt.  ill.  'J-.,  IMO.  Kol- 
yuzhi.— Jbi"l.  Llinkit  — I'inart,  N"oti-< -^iir  les  Kf>- 
lochc:.  2.  l^:?,.  S  chinkjt  — I.Hn;.'«<lora.  Vcv..  ii. 
1J-.  1X14.  S'khinkit.  — n>i<i..  III).  Street  natives.— 
HoImbtTS.  VAhlicj.  Skizz..ll,  ISV,.  Thlinkiten.— 
Ibid.  Tlingit.— Kninioii<  in  Mi-m.  Am.  .NIn<. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Ill, ^-Jy.  I'JOo.  Tlinkit  — Krnii-.j.  Tlinkil 
iTidiancr.  W.  l-^N).  Tlinkit-antukwan. — \"ciiiii- 
minoff,  Zapiski.  ii.  pt.  iii,  J-.  I-IO  (=-ik.'>- 
ple  in  the  Tlin?it  oountrv-  ).  Tshingits  — Fn-t. 
Antiq.  Abi.=ka.  1h.  lMi9.  Tshinkitani.-'.al  latin  m 
Trans.  Am.  Anti').  .S-«-..  li.  II.  Ki'-  (  =F-ini:n  ;«iii. 
'Tlirmit  country  ')  Wooden-lips.— jLUitt.  Narra- 
tive, 161,  lbV>. 

Tliqalis  (TH^'/'tlls).  The  name  of  an 
ancestor  of  a  Quatsino  gens,  by  wlii<h 
the  gens  was  souietiiues  known. —  r.":is 
in  IVtcrmaiins  .Mitteii.,  pt.  5,  131,  1-^7. 

Tlistee  (  7-.' ''-Vt').  -V  lorinertown  in  tin' 
N.  part  of  the  Tlinu'it  territory,  .\la-ka; 
definite  locality  uukuoun.        (j.  i;.  s.j 
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Tlitlalas  (TPi'^/alas).  An  ancestor  of  a 
Qiiatsino  jjens,  by  \vlio«e  name  the  jiens 
itself  was  sonietiines  callod. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5.  lol,  1SS7. 

TliziMani  ( '  many  poatG').     A  Navaho 
clan,  evidently  of  modern  origin. 
TliziUni. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lort'.  in, 
104.  IS'JO.    Tlizi/ini.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg.,  30. 
1S97. 

T\k&mciieen{ Llawtci^u,  'confluence  [of 
rivers]').  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  Ntlakyajuimuk,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Thompson  r.  at  its  junction  with  the 
Fraser,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  137  in  1901 ;  in 
lOOvS,  evidentlv  including  other  bands, 
467. 

Klech-ah' -mech. — Gibbs  in  Ont.  K.  .\.  Ethnol.,  I. 
24S,  1S77.  Klick-um-cheen.— fan.  Init.  AfT..  pt.  II. 
Iti-I.  IIX)!.  Klickunacheen.— Ibid..  1>9S,  41S.  ISW. 
ikamtci'n. — Teit  in  .^I<•In.  .\iii.  Mils.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii. 
171,  I'.KiO.  Lytton. — lljiil.  (white  Tnun's  name). 
Ti-chom-chin.— Can.  Iiid.  .\ir.  lv><:i.  ]S9.  i,s84 
Tikumcheen.— Ibid.,  l-syl.  '-'49.  ls'.^2.  Tlkamcheen.- 
lbiil..:-«il.l--03.  Tl-kam-sheen.— Dawsiiii  in  Trans. 
Rov.  i^oc.  Can.,  see.  II,  44.  Is'.U.  Tlkumclieen.— 
Can.  Ind.  .\ff.  lSy6,  434.  lyjT.  Tlkumtci'n.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Etlinol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1?99. 

Tluhashaiyikan  (i..'iiX)i'caitjik-an,  'town 
straight  opposite  Mt  Ivlgecorabe').  A 
former  Tlingit  town  in  the  Sitka  country, 
Alaska.  (j.  r.  s.)' 

Tluknahadi ( '  king-salmon  people').  A 
Tlingit  division  living  at  Sitka,  Ala.«ka, 
and  belonging  to  the  Raven  phiatry. 
Their  former  home  i.s  said  to  have  been 
at  the  mouth  of  Ali^ek  r. 

kluk-nachadi.— Kraiise,    Tlinkit    Ind.,    IIS,    1S8.5. 
Liiknaia'di.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 

Tlukoedi  {L.'u'q!oe<l'i,  'white  {people '). 
Said  to  be  the  name  of  an  old  Tlingit 
family  belonging  to  tlie  Wolf  phratry, 
now  almost  e.xtinct.  They  were  named 
from  the  white  color  of  water.   ( J.  r.  s.  ) 

Tlushashakian  (i..'iird^ral:.'i-nn,  'town 
on  top  of  a  sand  hill ' ).  An  old  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  w.  entrance  to  Cross  sd., 
Alaska.  'It  is  in  the  Huna  country,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  occupie<l  ancient- 
ly by  many  families  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try, since  scattered  all  over  the  Alaskan 
coast.  It  is  j>erhai>s  identical  with  Klug- 
huggue.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Tlaskez  (the  name  refers  to  a  carp-like 
fish).  A  Ntshaautin  villa'.;e  on  a  small 
lake  tributtry  to  Bla(kwater  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  probably  the  villasre  where 
Mackenzie  (Voy.,  2'J9,  l.'sOl)  was  hos- 
I>ital)ly  received  on  his  journey  to  tlie 
Pacific, wlujse  inliat)itants  he  found  more 
cleanly,  healthy,  and  a^rreeahle  in  ap- 
j)ear.ince  than  any  that  he  had  pa?se<J. 
Kluskluj— Flomine  in  Can.  Par.  R.  R.  .Siirv.,  ll'O, 
1^77.  Kuzlakes.  — Maciie,  Vnn(<jijver  M.,  4-'h,  isi,.i. 
us'kez — Miirii  e  in  Traii~.  ("an.  Iii>-t..  "J').  iK'ii. 
othasch-Manner.— Vat-r,  Mitli.,  in,  pt.  :H.  4il, 
IMO.  Slaoucud-dennie.  — Lnthalil  <|iii>t(d  bv  Baii- 
eroft,  Nat.  R.i.is,  l,  11.'.,  1-71.  Sla  u' ah  kus- 
tinneb. — Ilall.  M.-^.,  15.  A.  K.  Slouacous  dinneh  — 
Hall)i,  Atlas  Ktliiiup..  .'•JI.  )sjO.  SIouacusDennie. — 
•  iallalin  in  Traii^.  Airi.  Anti'i-  S<i<'.,  ii,  JO,  ]>.Xi. 
Bloua-cuES  Dmais  — Ma'kt  ii/il-,  N'-^y.,  'j.-!,  Iwrj. 
Slouacuss  Tinneh.  — H.mcnilt,  .Vat.  i'v.ni-,  I,  ll'i, 
1>»74.  Slowacuss — Ibid,  in, '•>*-'),  l'"»'J.  Slowercuss. — 
Cox,ColumbiaK.,ii,374,  l6;il,    Slowercu**  Dinai.— 
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Ibid.  Slua-cuK-dinait. — Vater.  Mith..  in,  pi.  .1, 
421,  1S16.     Sluacut-tinneh. — Co.\.  op  eit. 

To  ('sweet-potato').  Given  liy  (Jat- 
echet  as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 
such  clan  e.vists  in  this  tribe. 

To  Uha.— tJiit.-i  bet,  L'chee  MS..  B.  A.  E..  vm,  71 
1.SS.5  (fa/irf  =  'rlan'). 

Toa.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — ye<lelmair  (1744) 
cited  bj'  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  3(36, 
1SS9. 

Toaedat.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila.  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Toag.     See  Togite. 

Toalli.  A  district,  probably  in  s.  w. 
Georgia,  visited  by  DeSoto,  Mar.  23, 1540. 
The  houses  are  described  by  the  (ientle- 
iiian  of  Klvas  (Bourne,  Narr.  of  He  Sntn. 

I,  52,  1904)  as  having  been  roofed  with 
cane  after  the  fashion  of  tile;  some  with 
the  sides  of  clay  (plastered?),  and  kept 
verv  clean. 

Otoa".— Biedina  (IMi)  in   French.  Hist.  Coll.  La... 

II,  100.  I*.i0.    Toalli.— Oentl.  of  Elvas.  op.  cit. 
Toanche  {Teandeouiuta,  'one  enters  by 

it').  A  Huron  village  situated  atdiffereiit 
times  at  several  points  on  and  adjoining 
Thunder  bay,  Ontario,  and  bearing  sev- 
eral names.  It  was  a  port  of  entry  of  the 
Huron  Bear  tribe,  hence  its  name.  Be- 
fore 163-5  it  had  been  twice  destroye<l  by 
tire.  Through  fear  of  French  revenge 
for  the  killing  of  Brule  at  this  place,  it 
was  abandoned  in  16.33,  and  a  new  villaire, 
Ihonatiria,  was  established  by  a  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  while  the  remainder  went 
to  Guenrio.  (j.  n.  b.  n.) 

Otouacha.— Champlnin  (16:i2).  CE\ivrcs.  v,  pt.  I.  21'.'. 
1.S70.  Saint  Kicolas.— s.icnrd  (IriJi)),  Hi-t.  Can  .  M, 
29f<.  18r.6.  Teandeouiata.— .Jes.  Rel.  V->').  2^.  I"^.^?. 
Teandeouihata. — Ibid.,  '.'9.  Teandewiata. — Mid., 
ni,  index.  l.Vi-..  Thouenchin.— MetiMjr  oi  l'-.7  lu 
Marpry.  Ii.'c..  I,  4,  ls7.i.  Toacche.— Je-.  Kt.-1.  I'-v".. 
2^.  Ib-^i.  Toenchain.— Saeard  'Iti'rti.  Can.,  I.  '.'i-i. 
Istj<j.  Toenchen. — Ibid.,  iiiJ.  Touanchain. — ("hani- 
plain,  (Eiivres,  v,  pt.  I,  24'.*,  note.  1-70.  Touen- 
chain. — hazard.  Hist.  Can.,  ll,  2'.ti).  I'^Oo. 

Toanimbuttuk.  A  former  Ni.-hinam  vil- 
lage in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the 
next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cai. — 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  .xir,  22,  ls74. 

Toapara.  A  former  Opata  puehlo  N.  of 
Oputo,  in  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  abandoned 
in  the  18th  century  owine  to  tlie  ho.-tility 
of  the  Apache,  Suma,  and  Joconie. 
San  Juan  del  Rio.— Doe.  of  1-th  cent.  qnr.te<l  b/ 
Katidelicr  in  .\reh.  Inst.  I'apers,  iv,  .=>25,  1-.'- 
Toapara. — Ibid. 

Toape.  A  Kudeve  pueblo  and  scat  of  a 
Spanish  missifui  founded  in  lt>47;  situatfl 
at  the  hea<l  of  KioSan  Mij^uel,  lat.  30"  2ii'. 
Ion.  110^  30',  Sonora,  .Mexico.  Pop.  240 
in  1678,  187  in  17-30. 

S.  Miguel  Toape  —Zapata  nr,7-)  rit'^'d  by  naii<r..:t. 
N<i.  .Me.\.  State--,  I,  2I."»,  Ify-l.  Terapa.— or-'/'j-  >' 
B'-rra,  (•''"H..  ISTi,  1-61.  Toape —IJisera  (  !..>'> 
rin-d  by  Haiicroit,  cp.  eit.,  61o.  Tuape.  — .M>><l.-rii 
map  fonii. 

Toapkuk.  An  Eskimo  viiiau'c  of  the 
Malemiut  at  C.  l-lsi>eulx-r<^',  Ala.ska.  l'<'!'- 
42  in  1880. 
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T»-»pkuk.— PotrolT  in  lOthCensus,  Al«skrt.4.  18.'*4. 
T»pkbftk.— Zauii^kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  Mh  s.. 
.TXI,  mnp.  !>>'.  Tarpkanoomete — .lack^t.ii.  liein- 
jitTin  Alrtskii.mut'.  1-1.%.  l>yi.  Toapkuk.— Nelson 
in  ISlh  Ki'p.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1599. 

Tobacco.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Euroi)oans  in  North  Amerioa  the  natives 
were  observed  to  make  ofierinjis  ot  the 
smoke  of  some  plant,  genemlly  believed 
to  be  tobacco,  to  their  many  deities  and 
spirits;  by  it  disease  was  treated,  and  the 
t^moke  ascendin<r  from  the  pipe  was  re- 
parded  as  an  evidence  of  such  an  act  as  the 
scalingof  anairreeinentor  the  t)in(liniof  a 
treatv.  Tobacco  was  likewise  offered  in 
propitiation  of  angry  waters,  to  allay  de- 
structive winds,  and  to  protect  the  trav- 
eler. Oviedo  (Hist,  de  las  Indias,  i,  180, 
1851)  says  that  the  Indians  of  Hayti  in 
the  16th  century  "had  the  custom  of 
taking  fumigations  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting intoxicated  (which  they  call  tahm-o) 
with  the  smoke  of  a  certain  herb."  Ernst 
(Am.  Aiithr.,  ii,  lo3,  18S9)  states  that 
Oviedo  is  certainly  right  in  giving  the 
name  (strictly  tabora.  a  word  of  Guarani 
origin)  to  a  Y-shaped  inhaler  still  used  by 
several  South  American  tribes  for  the 
absorption  of  certain  powders  {niojto, 
jHirica).  Columbus,  on  Oct.  15,  1492, 
met  a  man  in  a  canoe  going  from  Santa 
Maria  to  Fernandina,  the  second  and  third 
of  the  Bahama  ids.  that  he  touched,  who 
was  carrying  dry  leaves  which  bethought 
must  be  appreciated  among  the  Indians 
l>ecause  they  had  brought  him  some  at 
San  Salvador.  Las  Casas  ( Hist.  Gen.  de 
las  Indias,  cap.  46,  1S75-76)  says  that 
messengers  whom  Columbus  sent  ashore 
in  Cuba  found  "men  with  half-burned 
wood  in  their  hands  and  certain  herbs  to 
take  their  smokes,  which  are  some  dry 
herbs  put  in  a  certain  leaf,  also  dry,  like 
those  the  l)oys  make  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  an(l  having 
lighted  one  part  of  it,  by  the  other  they 
suck,  absorb,  or  receive  that  snioke  in- 
.«ide  with  the  breath,  by  which  they  be- 
come benumbe<-l  andalmostdrunk,  and  so 
it  is  .said  they  do  not  feel  fatigue.  These, 
muskets  as  we  will  call  them,  they  call 
tab'tcos.  I  knew  Spaniards  on  this  island 
<>(  Esjiafiola  who  were  accustomed  to  take 
it,  and  being  reprimanded  f<>r  it,  by  tell- 
ing; them  it  was  a  vice,  they  replied  they 
were  una]>le  to  cease  u^intr  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  relish  or  Ijenelit  tliey  found  in 
it."  Xavarrete.«ays:  "Such  is  the  origin 
of  our  cigars"  (Thatcher,  Colnmijus,  i, 
561,  VM',).  These  authors  are  among  the 
first  to  refer  to  tobacco,  the  use  of  which 
spread  rapidlv  over  the  world.  Benzoin 
(Hist.  New  VVorld,  Hakluyt.  Soc.  Pub., 
^'J,  1^^57j  in  1541-50  tells  Ik^w  slaves 
brought  to  America  from  Kthiopia  l)y 
the  Spaniards  preserved  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  that  arrows  in  these  new  countries. 
which  was  picked  in  its. reason,  tied  up  in 
bundles,   and   suspended   by   them   near 


their  fireplaces  until  dry;  to  u.se  them 
they  take  a  leaf  of  their  grain  (mai/.e), 
and  one  of  the  other  plant  being  put  in 
it,  they  roll  them  tichi  together.  So 
ranch,  he  says,  "do  they  till  themselves 
with  this  cruel  smoke  that  they  lose  their 
reason"  and  "fall  down  as  it  they  wt-re 
dead,  and  remain  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  or  night  stu^^ried."  though  others 
"are  content  with  imbibim;  only  enough 
of  this  smoke  to  make  them  giddy,  and 
no  more."  This  author  says  that  in 
^lexico  the  name  of  the  herb  itself  wa- 
tobnrro. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  uses 
to  which  tobacco  was  put  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  South  .Vmerica,  and  in  parts  of 
southern  Central  America.  In  all  of  tlu-se 
sections  there  were  names  for  the  plant 
itself,  and  in  most  of  these  regions  liiiars 
or  cigarettes  were  in  conunon  u.se.  but  the 
tobacco  pipe  ai>pears  to  have  been  un- 
known until  recent  times.  In  l-'>40  Her- 
nando Alarcon  (Ternaux-Compans,  \  oy., 
IX,  322,  ISoS)  describe<l  the  natives  on 
the  lower  RioColorado  as  carryiuir  "small 
reed  tubes  for  makintr  |>erfumes,  as  do  the 
Indian  tabugn:;  of  New  Spain." 

Nicolas  '.Monardes  ( De  Simplicibns 
:Medicamentis,  1574)  called  the  plant 
"tobacco."  as  did  other  authors  of  the 
period.  It  was  creditc-d  with  wonderful 
properties,  curing  not  only  disease  but 
wounds.  It  was  extolled  as  an  intoxi- 
cant and  as  a  preventive  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  was  said  to  invigorate  the 
wearv  and  to  ward  off  disease.  The 
Mexicans  called  the  plant  >/etl,  the  Peru- 
vians m>/ri.  Hariot  (  Narr.  of  Va.,  repr. 
1.S9.3)  said  in  15S-t:  ••There  is  an  herlxi 
which  is  sowed  a  part  by  it  .selfe,  iV:  i^ 
called  bv  the  inhabitants  ]'pp6i("C.-  In 
the  West  Indies  it  hath  diners  names,  ac- 
cording to  theseuerall  places  Cc  cotmtries 
where  it  groweth  and  is  vs-vl.  The  Span- 
iardes  generally  call  it  Tobacco.  The 
leaues  thereof  being  dried  an<l  brought 
into  powder:  they  vse  to  take  the  lume 
or  smoke  thereof  by  .'^ucking  it  thr>.ugh 
pijX'S  made  of  daie  into  their  stomacke 
andheade:  fnmi  whence  in  purgeth  su- 
perfluous tleame  «i:  other  grosse  humors, 
openeth  all  the  r>^)res  *.v  j.as.-ages  of  the 
lx)dv:  bv  which  meanes  the  vse  thereof 
not  onlv  preserueth  the  b<jdy  from  ob- 
structiolis;  but  also  if  any  l>e,  S(j  that  they 
haue  not  beene  of  too  long  continuance, 
in  short  time  breaketh  th<-m:  wherl>y 
their  bodies  are  notably  i.reserue<i  in 
health,  kiunv  not  many  gr.-euous  dis- 
eases wbcrewithall  wee  in  England  are 
oftentimes  atliicted." 

The  word  toba<coisof  American  origin, 
aiirl  has  been  adoj.teil.  with  slight  varia- 
tion, into  most  forvigri  language-  t^' 
designate  the  plant  n.>w  srnoke<l  thr-Aigii- 
out  the  v.orld,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence  that    th*;    early    Spanibh    settlers 
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employed  the  word  to  designate  the  in- 
strument in  whicli  the  plant  was  smoked, 
rather  than  ihe  plant  itv«elt.  In  early 
French  narratives  of  Canada  the  word 
petun  is  aimO'^t  always  used.  This  term 
IS  of  Tupi  origin  and  is  still  found 
among  the  dialecM  of  that  language  in 
Brazil  under  the  forms  jnii/,  petiin, 
pclu7i,peti)i,  p'tlima,  petume,p(tevima,  etc., 
whereas  the  word  "tobacco"  appears  to 
be  traceable  to  theCarib  word  tanc,  tuny, 
touica,  tuinoui,  etc.,  and  the  C'hibcha 
diia,  diuit,  duua,  etc.,  the  differences 
being  merely  dialectic.  The  word  nic, 
sii'c,  zig,  sic'al,  etc.,  is  often  employed  by 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan  to  designate  the 
cigar,  although  this  people  has  other 
words  for  tobacco,  as  in<ii  and  kul:.  In 
all  the  Indian  languages  of  Xorth  and 
South  America  words  are  found  to  desig- 
nate the  tobacco  plant,  and  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  northern  tribes  e.-pecially 
there  are  commoidy  two  words  for  to- 
bacco, probably  referring  tu  different 
varieties  of  Xicotiana. 

Xadaillac  says  that  the  tobacco  plant 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  .Span- 
iards as  early  as  1518.  Diego  Columbus, 
in  his  will  dated  ;May  2,  ISi'S,  made  a 
legacy  to  a  tobacco  merchant  of  Lisbon, 
showing  how  rapidly  tratlic  in  the  new 
panacea  sj)rang  up.  Jean  Xicot,  French 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  sent 
seeds  of  the  plant  to  Catherine  de  Medici 
about  1559,  a  service  commemorated  by 
the  name  ytcotUnw  given  to  the  plant. 
As  many  as  40  varieties  of  the  tobacco 
plant  have  been  noted  by  botanists.  It 
was  called  by  the  French  "lierbe  de  la 
reine"  and  "herbe salute";  by  theDutch 
"theaml)assadors  plant";  the  .Spaniards 
called  it  "  yerba  sancta"  because  of  its 
wonderful  virtue  in  treating  disease, 
which  Ovietio  ( Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  v, 
957,  1620)  said  "was  not  only  for  sanity 
but  for  sanctity  also."  The  Portugue.=e 
called  it  "erbasantacroce."  Sir  Francis 
Drake  referred  to  tobuli  as  early  as  1578, 
and  was  tlie  first  to  take  Virginia  tobacco 
(Xicotiana  tabacnm)  to  Europe,  according 
to  Fairholt.  The  cigarette  has  been 
smoked  in  the  S.  W.  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  the  sacred  ci;:arette deposited 
by  priests  in  caves  as  a  votive  offering, 
thou.sands  being  found  in  cave  shrines  in 
Arizona. 

The  practice  of  making  cane  cigarettes 
survived  uj)  to  a  recent  perio<l  among  the 
Pima  of  Arizona,  who,  l)elore  K<''''ig  to 
war  against  the  Ajjache,  luade  from  a 
reed  growing  along  the  Kio  (iila  a  smok- 
ing tube  the  leiitrth  of  the  first  two  joints 
of  the  index  linger,  around  the  njiddle  of 
which  was  tie<l  a  miniature  bell  wo\en 
fnnn  cotton  and  au'uve  lil>er,  with  irin^ed 
fcti'is,  and  (■alle<l  a  blank^-t,  ihi-  clothed 
reed  being  regarded  as  male  or  female 


according  to  certain  marks  upon  it.  De- 
fore  the  departure  of  a  war  party  these 
tubes  were  charged  with  tobacco  ami 
smoked  toward  thecardinal  points,  to  the 
fetishes,  and  to  all  the  objects  that  were 
to  be  u>ed  in  the  campaign,  each  wairior 
smoking  his  own  tube.  At  the  clo.sc'  of 
the  ceremony  the  tubes  were  deposited  as 
offerin-js  in  shrines  de<licated  to  the  War 
god,  which  were  generally  in  caves. 
Fewkes  in  1907  found  in  one  of  six 
ceremonial  rooms  excavated  by  liim  at 
Casa  Cirande,  Ariz.,  hundreds"  of  these 
tubes  in  the  fireplaces.  Their  snrf;ues 
were  charred,  but  they  were  still  distin- 
guishable. Large  numbers  of  similar 
tubes  were  found  by  Cushing  in  ceremo- 
nial caves  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  r.  valleys. 

In  South  America  tobacco  appears  to 
have  been  used  chieriy  in  the  form  of  snuff. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  plant 
was  chewed  in  Central  .\inerica.  The  In- 
dians of  North  Amt-rica  generally  are  said 
to  have  cultivated  tobacco  fron'i  a  very 
early  period,  several  varieties  of  which 
were  known  to  them.  The  Tionontati, 
because  they  grew  the  plant  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  were  called  by  the  French 
Nation  de  Petun. 

Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  most  tribes 
by  the  men  alone,  and  was  usually  smoked 
by  them  oidy;  among  the  Iroquois  and 
some  of  the  Pueblos  trade  tobacco  was 
not  smoked  in  solemn  ceremonies.  At 
times  both  priests  and  laymen  smoked 
plants  or  compounds  that  were  strongly 
narcotic,  those  using  them  becoming 
ecstatic  and  seeing  visions.  To  the  In- 
dian the  tobacco  plant  had  a  sacred 
character;  it  was  almost  invariably  used 
on  solemn  occasions,  accompanied  by 
suitable  invocations  to  their  deities.  It 
was  ceremonially  used  to  aid  in  disease 
or  distress,  to  ward  off  dantrer,  to  bring 
good  fortune,  to  generally  assist  one  in 
need,  and  to  allay  fear.  The  plantin<:  of 
medicine  tobacco  is  one  of  the  oldest  cere- 
monies of  the  Crows,  consisting,  aniong 
other  observances,  of  a  .solemn  march,  a 
foot  race  among  the  young  men,  the 
planting  of  seed,  the  building  of  a  hedtre 
of  green  branches  aroun<l  the  see<l  bc-^1. 
a  visit  to  the  sweat  house,  followed  by  a 
bath  and  a  solemn  smoke,  all  enditm  with 
a  fea.st;  when  ripe,  the  |>lant  was  stored 
away,  and  seeds  were  put  in  a  deerskin 
pou(rh  and  kept  for  another  planting' 
(Simms  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  .S31,  r.>()4). 
The  Mandan  and  Arikara,  amoiiir  others, 
are  known  to  have  cultivated  tobaecij 
from  very  early  time,  while  the  Sik^tika. 
essentially  a  hnntint:  trilte,  cultivated 
tobacco,  according  to  (irinnell,  as  their 
only  crop.  The  toba<;co  plant  wa-^  care- 
fully dried  by  tlu;  Indians  and  kept  a.-^ 
free  from  moisture  as  j)Ossible;  that  in- 
tended for   inmiediate   use  was   kei't  iu 
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hag9  of  deerskin  or  birch  bark,  skins  of 
small  animals,  or  baskets  neatly  woven  of 
root,s  and  grasses.  The  bairs  were  often 
elaborately  decorated  by  the  women. 

Of  the  family  S<jlai}ace;f  few  species 
were  used  as  narcotics.  Coruus  scricea 
and  C.  stolonij'era  grow  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  America  and  are  u.-ed  for 
smoking  nearly  as  extensively  as  .V'Vy- 
tiana.  Matthews  thinks  that  red  willow 
has  been  mistaken  lor  these  by  sevi-ral 
authors.  Kinnikinnirk,  an  Algonquian 
word  signifying  '(what  is)  mixed  Ijy 
hand,'  is  u.«ed  to  designate  a  mixture  of 
tobacco  with  some  other  plant,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  more 
pleasant  odor  or  to  reduce  its  strength, 
as  the  trade  tobacco  alone  is  commonly 
too  strong  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  In<Jian. 
Among  the  western  tribes  tobacco  was 
ordinarily  used  by  mixing  with  it  gum, 
sumac,  and  bearberry,  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  roots  of  two  kinds  of  willow,  manza- 
nita  leaves,  Jamestown  weetl,  touchwood, 
dogwood  bark,  arrowwood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  woods,  barks,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
even  insects.  The  plant  was  commonly 
used  throughout  Europe  as  an  antidote 
against  the  plague  and  otherdi-seases.  Its 
cultivation,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  veg- 
etal products,  brought  the  colonies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  ^Maryland  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1908  the  product  of 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
718,061,380  pounds.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  for  the  vear  1900  was 
$283,076,546. 

Consult  Bragge,  Bibliotheca  Nicotiana, 
1S80;  Neander,  Tobaccologia,  1644;  Fair- 
holt,  Tobacco,  its  History  and  Associa- 
tions, 1859;  Grinnell,  Biackfoot  Lodge 
Talas,  1S92;  Jacobstein.  Tobacco  Indus- 
try in  U.  S.,  1907;  .Monardes,  Hist.  Me- 
dicinal, 1574;  Nadaillac,  Les  Pipes  ft  le 
Tabac  (Materiaux  pour  J'Histoire  Prinii- 
tivedel'Homme,  1885); Curtis,  Am.  Ind., 
i-v,  1907-09;  McGuirein  Rep.  Xat.  Mu.s., 
1897.     See  Pipes,  Smoking.        (j.  d.  m.) 

Tobagan.     See  Tohojoan. 

Tobhipangge  {Vo  B' Jd-pung-ge) .  A 
former  Tewa  village  8  m.  .n.  e.  of  the 
present  Nambe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The 
Naml>e  j>eoi)le  assert  that  it  was  reared, 
fx.-cupie<l,  and  aliandoned  by  their  ances- 
tors prior  to  the  Sf.anish  advent  in  the 
16th  centurv.  —  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
I'ai>ers,  iv,  84,  1892. 

Tobique.  A  band  of  Malecite  living  on 
a  reserve  consisting  of  14,800  acres  of  for- 
est and  farming  lamls  at  tiie  junction  of 
Tobifjue  and  St  John  ra.,  Victoria  co.. 
New  Brunswick.  Tlu-y  numlx-red  157  in 
1910,  and  are  Roman' Catholics.  They 
gain  a  livelihood  by  htmtiiig,  by  serving 
a.y  guides  and  liunheniien,  and  as  labor- 
ers for  the  nsidenLs  of  Perth  and  And- 
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over;  they  also  sell  their  native  wares, 
such  as  snowshocs,  axe-handles,  baskets, 
and  barrel-staves,  and  farm  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Tobic— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  1'2"J,  1S66.  Tobique. — 
Slua.  Cuth.  Mi-^s.,  157,  lis%5. 

Toboggan.  A  sort  of  sledge  in  use 
among  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  n.  e. 
North  America,  and  adopted  from  them, 
with  the  name,  by  the  whites.  The  to- 
boggan is  made  of  thin,  narrow  l)oards, 
10  or  12  ft  long,  bent  over  and  lashed  at 
the  end  and  covered  with  rawhiile. 
Those  intended  to  be  drawn  hy  do<jrs  are 
much  larger  than  those  now  used  for 
sliding  down  hills  in  sport.  The  word, 
which  has  been  spelled  in  English  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  tnybogan,  tohognn,  and 
/o//o^(/(»«,  which  is  the  usual  form  in  Enir- 
lish  Canada,  came  into  the  laniruaore 
from  Canadian  French,  in  which  the  wonl 
is  old,  occurring  as  taf>agann>'  in  Leclercq 
(Nouv.  Rel.  de  la  Ciaspesie,  70,  1691). 
In  French  Canadian  the  word  appears  in 
divers  forms,  as  (abagane,  (aboglve,  toha- 
gan,  tohogan,  etc.,  some  of  them  influ- 
enced by  English  spellings.  According 
to  Gerard  (inf'n,  1908)  "the  word  is 
from  Abnaki  uddhd'gcin,  meaning  '(what 
is)  used  for  dragging,'  Irora.iidnbd'gr,  'he 
uses  for  dragging,'  from  udd'he,  'lie 
drags,  or  hauls,  with  a  cord.'  The  name 
was  that  of  an  Indian  drag  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  deer.  A  sleigh  or  drag  made  of 
wood  or  branches  was  designated  as 
nddbdudsL;  a  name  which,  after  the  intr<> 
duction  of  wheeled  vehicles,  was  applied 
to  a  wagon  or  a  carriage."     See  Sb'ds. 

A  probable  variant  of  toboggan  is  Tom 
Piiug,  which  has  been  also  reduced  to 
pung{(\.  V).  Theadoptionof  theuseofthe 
toboggan  by  the  whites  of  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  as  a  winter  sport 
has  given  rise  to  ilerivative  words,  as  the 
verb  toboggan,  tobogganer,  toboggnniM.  A 
sport  known  as  "  water  toboL"_'aning"  was 
introduced  by  Paul  Boynton.   (a.  f.  c.) 

Toby.     See  Winenui. 

Tocane.     A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goletaand  PtConcepcion,Cal.,  in  1542. 
Tocane.— Cabrillo,  Xarr.  i\r>\-l\,  in   Smith.  Col*^. 
Doc.     FIfl.,    is:i,    l>>.i7.    Tolane.— Tavlor    in    Cal. 
Farmer.  Apr.  17,  1^63. 

Tocas.  A  former  tril)e  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  who 
were  gathered  into  mission  San  Buena- 
ventura de  las  Cnatro  Cienegas,  in  Coa- 
huila. — Orozco  y  Berra,  (ieog.,  :^02.  1S64. 

Tocaste.     A  villaire  entered  by  DeSoto 
in    15.'i9,  shortly    before    reachintr  Cale 
(Olagale),  and  probably  alxiut  the-  u[>{K.-r  ■ 
\Vithlacooc;hee   r.,   s.    from    the   present 
Ocala,  Fla.  (j.  m.) 

Tocaste.— (iL-nl I.  of  Klvns  (\v>~)  in  Bounie.  De 
S.jto  .Siirr.,  1,  :«;,  iy04,  Kanj<-1  icu.  1.5^10),  ibid.,  u, 
t.'i,  lyoi. 

Tocax.  \  place,  apparently  in  the 
Cfierokee  country,  visited  by  Juan  I'ardo 
in  \hi'Ai.     It  may  possibly  have  some  con- 
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nection  with  Toxawav,  or  Tagwahi 
(q.  V.)— Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
535,  1900. 

Tocholimafia.    The  Golden  Warbler  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
TocboUm&fia  tii'n*.— M.  C.  gtevenson,  notes,  B.  A. 
E  .  1910. 

Tochotno.  A  former  Kuilchana  village 
on  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  9  in 
1844.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37,  1SS4. 

Tocia.  A  Chuina.shan  tribe,  one  of  sev- 
eral formerly  occupy in^'  the  country  from 
Buena  Vista  and  Carises  lakes  and  Kern 
r  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range, 
Cal.  By  treaty  of  June  10,  ISol,  these 
tribes,  which  had  been  reduced  through 
conflict  with  the  Spaniards  and  with 
neighboring  Indians,  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Tejon'pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States.  See  Barbour  in  Son.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  2.50.  1853. 

Tockaawgh,  Tockahow,  Tockwock,  Tock- 
wogh.     See  Tiickahoe. 

Tocobaga.  A  tribe,  apparently  of  Ti- 
mucuan  affinity,  holding  in  the  IGth  cen- 
tury a  considerable  territory  along  the  w. 
coast  of  Florida  northward  from  Tampa 
baj'  and  perhaps  including  the  region  of 
Withlacoochee  r.  The  Paraco.xi,  Hurri- 
pacuxi,  etc.,  of  the  De  Soto  narratives, 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  chief  or 
province,  seem  to  be  properly  the  title  of 
the  chief,  signifying,  respectively,  'chief 
and  'war  chief  in  the  Timucua  language 
(Gatschet).  Later  in  the  century,  when 
the  Spaniards  began  to  establish  posts 
and  missions,  the  tribe  Mas  uniformly 
called  Tocobaga.  They  were  at  war  with 
their  southern  neighbors,  tlie  Calusa, 
until  peace  was  made  through  the  efforts 
of  Menen<lez about  1570.  Like  the  other 
ancient  tribes  of  Florida,  they  probably 
dwindled  to  final  extinction  from  the  in- 
roads of  invading  Seminole,  (j.  M.) 
Hurripacuxi. — Bie'lma  (ir^lU  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr.,  II,6, 1904.  Orriparacogri. — Kanje!  (rn.  151*5). 
ibid.,  60.  Orriparagi. — Ibi<l.  Orriy^ua. — Ibid. .5-1. 
Paracoii.— Gentl.of  Klva.s  (15-)"),  ibid.,  \..il,  \wi. 
Tocobaga. — Fontaneda  (ex.  loToi  in  Fri-neii.  Hi>t. 
Coll.  La..  2d  .s.,  2»)3,  1876.  Tocobaja.— Fontarudd 
Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  18,  IS.Vi.  Toco-baja-Chile. — 
Fontaneda  in  I)oc.  Ini'd.,  v,  637,  ISOG  lOHOi'jue'.s 
name).  Tocobajo.— Fi>iitrtn''da  in  French,  op. 
cit.,  'IrA.  Tocobayo.— Fairbanks.  Hist.  Fla..  W, 
1901.  Tocobogas. — Jcfrery=.  Topop.  of  N.  km., 
chart  67,  1702.  Tocopata.— De  I'l.'-le.  tnup  (1707)  in 
Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  11. '2'JI,  \^^.  Tocovaga— Fon- 
taneda in  Ternaiix-CompMn^.  Voy.,  x.\.  3r..  isii. 
Togabaja.— Ibid.,  20.  Tojobaco.— Ibid..  Jl.  Toco- 
vajachile. — Fontaneda.  >Iem..  Smith  traii«.,  !•<, 
1851  (name  of  the  chief  of  Tocobacrtu.  Topoca- 
pas. — Barcia,  Fnsayo,  311.  1723  ndentifal").  Ur- 
ribaracuxi. — (jureila.so  fie  la  Wua  ( l-Vjl )  f|uot'd 
by  Stiipp,  De  .Soto,  ■J71.  li-^l.  Urripacoxit.— D>' 
.Sfito  letter  (l.Via),  Smith  trans.,  8,  \<A.  Vrri- 
paracoxi.— Kanjel  (en.  1.'>4G)  in  Bourne,  De  S<jto 
Narr.,  ii,  6.'>,  VJ^A. 

Toctoethla.  A  former  Seminole  town, 
settled  by  40  or  50  warriors  from  Kan- 
chati;  situated  w.  of  Chattahoo<  lu-e  r., 
10  m.  above  Flint  r.  junction,  in  Jackeun 


CO.,  Fla. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  307,  1822. 

Tocwogh  (corruption  of  P'hikfeu,  con- 
tracted to (ukucu  and  pronounced  tnf/-»o. 
See  Tuckahoe. — Gerard).  A  former  trilH> 
on  Chester  r.  on  the  e.  shore  of  Marvland. 
In  1608  Smith  estimated  them  at  UX)  war- 
riors; they  were  then  allies  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  Their  principal  village,  of  the  same 
name,  was  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river, 
about  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  Queen  Anne 
CO.  Brinton  identities  them  with  the 
Nanticoke,  although  Smith  mentions  the 
two  as  distinct  tribes. 

Tockwaghs.— Solioolerait.  Ind.  Tribe?,  vi.  131, 
1S.S7.  Tockwhoghs.— Smith  (16i9),  Va..  I,  74,  repr. 
15^19.  Tockwocks.— Bozman,  Md.,  r,  114.  1»37. 
Tockwogb.  — Smith,  op.  cit.,  map.  Tockwoghes. — 
Ibid.,  J'JO.  Tockwoughes. — Ibid.,  135.  Tocwoys. — 
Rrtrine-ijue  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  I,  introd..  37,  15J4 
(misprinti.  Toghwocks. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  -l^<j, 
186.=». 

Tododaho.     See  Walhatotarho. 

Toggle.     See  Fishinij,  Jluntinfj. 

Togiagamiut.  An  Eskimo  trilie  inhal)- 
iting  the  country  alxjut  Togiak  bay  and 
adjacent  lakes,  Alaska.  They  are  primi- 
tive in  their  habit.s,  butexcellent  hunter.-. 
Women  dress  in  the  feathered  skins  of 
swans,  geese,  and  cranes.  The  villages 
are  Ekilik,  Imiak,  Kashaiak,  Kassianak, 
Kulukak,  Togiak,  Tuniakpuk,  Ualik. 
Togiagamut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map. 
l.>>99. 

Togiak.  A  Togiagamiut  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  276  in 
18S0,  94  in  1S90. 

Togiagamiut.— nth  Censu."?,  Alaska,  164.  1S93  fthe 
people).  Togiagamute. — Fetrofl.  Rep.  on  .\laska. 
48.  l"s!!l.  Tugiak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by 
Baker,  deof;.  Diet.  .Alaska,  190'.'.  Tugiatak.— San- 
chef  (lS-6'i  <iiioted  by  Baker,  ibid. 

Togiak.  A  tradinir  station  on  the  e. 
shore  of  Toi'iak  bav,  Alaska;  pop.  2S  in 
18S0,  14  in  ISHO. 

Togiak  Station.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska. 
17,  INVI. 

Togiaratsorik.  A  Ku.-kwoemiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  left  bank  ot  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  52  in  lS>iO. 
Taghiaratzoriamute. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  .^:i. 
1V-.0.  Togiarhazoriamute. — Hallock  in  Nat.  (jeog. 
.Mag.,  IX,  88,  1^98. 

Togue.  A  name  applie<l  in  Maine  to 
the  sf>ecies  of  lake-trout  known  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  namaycush. 
The  form  toar/  is  also  in  use,  and  the  spell- 
ing tof/ue  would  indicate  a  derivation 
through  Canadian  French  from  .Micinac 
or  Passamaquoddy.  According  to  Liv- 
ingston Stone  ( Hep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Fish. 
1872-73,  220),  the  togue  is  the  great  gray- 
trout  (Sal mo  toi/ia)  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  .Maine,  and  called  in  L.  Temis- 
couata,  (uluili.  The  precise  origin  of  tin- 
word  .<eeins  not  to  be  known,     (a.  f.  c.) 

Togwingani  (  To-fjiriiuf-a-ni).  A  Pavi- 
ot.'^o  tribe  living  about  Malheur  lake. 
K.  Ore<r.,  in  ISSI.  "(\'iptain  Iv/an"  was  its 
chief,  and  the  tribe  has  u.'-ually  been  called 
Snakes.— Powell,  PaviotiioMS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 
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Tohaha.  A  fiibtribe,  apparently  Ton- 
ka wan,  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th 
century  near  the  Colorado  r.,  on  the  line 
of  travel  from  San  Antonio  to  k.  Texas. 
They  were  closely  associated  witli  but 
distinct  from  the  Toho,  and  also  closely 
allied  with  the  Eniet  and  Cavas.  What 
seems  to  be  the  iirst  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  16S3  by  Juan  Sabeata.  Mendoza's 
guide  to  central  Texas.  He  included 
them  and  the  Kmet  (P'niati')  in  the  list 
of  tribes  said  by  him  to  live  3  days  e.  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  I>a  Salle  heard  of 
the  Tohaha  in  1687  before  crossing  tlie 
Colorado.  They  Mere  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Teao,  throucrh  whose  vil- 
lage La  Salle  pas.«ed  a  short  distance  e.  of 
the  same  river.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact,  aside  from  the  similarity  of 
namesand  associates,  that  in  1689  and  1690 
Massanet,  from  personal  knowledsre,  three 
times  reported  the  Tohaha  (whom  he 
called  Toaa,  orToao)  as  livinirin  the  very 
vicinity  where  I-a  Salle  had  so  shortly 
before  visited  the  Teao. 

By  a  process  of  elimination,  supple- 
mented by  some  positive  data,  it  may  l)e 
inferred  that  the  Tohaha  were  prol)ably 
Tonka  wan.  In  1H91  Massanet  enumerated 
the  Toaa,  Tojo,  Emet,  Cavas,  and  Sana  in 
alist  of  tribes  living  e.  of  Arroyodel  Cibolo 
and  speaking  a  non-Coahuilte<an  lan- 
guage. According  to  Joutel  the  Teao  spoke 
a  language  different  from  thatof  tlieCenis 
(Hasinai).  If  the  Toval  mentioned  bv 
Belleisle  (1719-21)  were  the  Toiiaha,  as 
eeems  not  unlikely,  his  account  would 
indicate  that  they  weren<jt  allied  with  the 
coast  tribes,  and  therefore  were  ]jrobably 
not  Karankawan.  Moreover,  there  is 
some  positive  evidence  that  the  Sana 
(q.  v.),  at  least,  were  of  Tonkawan  alii  lia- 
tion.  While  the  Tohaha  seem  not  to  be 
mentioned  after  Belle  Isle's  account,  as- 
suming their  identity  with  theToyal,  the 
Toho  and  their  other  associates  continue 
tobementionedforsometime.  (ir.  e.  b.) 
Teio.^outel  (1037)  in  Margry,  IX-c,  iii.29.S.  1878. 
Toaa.— Mavsanet  (16.S9)  in  Tex.  Hi'-t.  Asso.  Quar.. 
II,  a-^.  1S99.  Toao.-Mas.-aiiet  (\<>'J),  il.i.l.,  213. 
Tohaha.— .lontel  (U-87),  op.  cit..  2vS.  Tohahe.— 
Shoa,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  Franre.  iv,  78, 
1870.  Tohaka.— Joutel,  Jonr..  Eng.  trans.,  9<), 
1719.  Toyals.— Helleisle  (1719-21)  in  Marerv. 
Wc,  vr,  ?,:-;9,  lsS»>  (i'lentiral.').  Tuxaia.— Juan 
Sabeata  (IC.^3)  in  Mendoza,  Viaje,  MS. 

Tohaktivi  ( To-hik-ti-ii) .  A  Paviotso 
trilx!  formerly  about  the  White  mts.,  near 
the  head  of  Owens  r.,  e.  Cal.— Powell, 
Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Tohlka  (  T!,yih!a).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Tohlka-gitunai  family,  formerly  on  the 
N.  coast  of  (iraham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  Mas.'^et  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  IOC). 

Tohlka-gitunai  {T.'i'/fh'a  q'dAm'i'-i,  'the 
Oitunsof  Tohlka').  A  Haida  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan,  named  from  its  town, 
Tohlka  (f|.  v.).     They  formed  one  family 


with  the  Widja-gitunai,  Cliets-gitunai, 
and  Djus-hade.  (.i.  r.  s.  ) 

T:6'lk:a  (tit.vna'-i.— Swnnton,  Cont.  Haiila.  27.'>. 
KH).'\  ToUpya  fyifinai'.— Boa.s,  IJth  Rep.  X.  \V. 
Tribes  Can.,  23.  K>->)s. 

Tohnokalong.  A  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  X.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Ion.  54° 
25'. 

Toho.  A  subtribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  closely  associated  with  but  distinct 
from  the  Tohaha.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  they  lived  on  Colorado 
r..  Texas.  For  their  location,  probable 
linguistic  affiliation,  ami  earlv  mention, 
.«ee  Tolitthn.  While  the  Tohaha  ili.-a[)- 
pear  after  1721,  at  the  latest,  the  Toho, 
in  later  times  more  commonly  called  Tou 
or  Tuu,  and  their  associates,  the  Emet 
and  Cavas  (Caguas).  contfnue  to  be 
known.  Ab.int  1740  and  thereafter  they 
entert'd  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  there 
as  late  as  176.">.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities cited  below,  consult  the  manu- 
script mission  records  of  San  Antonio  de 
Valero.  The  names  Tuu  and  Tou  suggest 
Tups  and  Tops  (q.  v.),  names  of  a  tribe 
apparently  Karankawan.  fir.  e.  b.  ) 
Atayos. — Cabeza  de  Viica  (l"i34).. Smith  trans..  121, 
1*71.  Atoyos. —Davis.  .Spun.  Conq.  X.  Mcx..  82, 
1S69  (misprint).  Taycs.  —  Cabi.-za  do  Vaca  as 
quoted  by  Barcia.  Kti.sayo.  13.  1723  fthese  three 
form.s  probably  refer  to  the  Toho  rather  than  to 
the  .\dai).  Thoo.— Ma=~anet  (1690)  in  Dietamen 
Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  17ir,.  MS.  Tohan.— .loutel.  Jour., 
Enp.  ed.,  90.  1719.  Tohau.— Joutel  in  Marfrrv, 
Dec,  III.  2.'%8,  1N7S.  Toho.— Talon  (1G9S),  ibid'., 
612.  Tokau.— Joutel.  Jour.,  Eng.  ed.,  ll.j,  1719. 
Too.— Massanet  (16*9>.  M:~.  Toxo.— Joutel  quoted 
in  Tex.  Hist.  .Xsso.  Quar..  vni,  213,  190.i. 

Tohol.  .Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atrijiuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Kio  (irande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Im'd.,  xvi. 
115,  1871. 

Tohome.  A  former  Muskhogean  tril»e  of 
the  Gulf  coast,  sjieakinga  dialect  of  Choc- 
taw (Marcry,  I'ec,  iv,  427,  514-31, 
ISSO).  Their  cabins  stood  8  leai'iies  .v. 
of  the  French  settleinent  at  Mobile,  on 
the  w.  side  of  Mobile  r.  The  number  of 
warriors  was  estimated  in  1702  at  -TjO. 
They  were  allies  of  the  French  and  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

Aome.— French.  Hist.  Coll.  Ln.,  in,  23.'i.  lS-51.  Cho- 
homes.— Iberville  (17fr2)  in  Minn.  Hi-t.  Coll.,  I, 
340,  1S72.  Thome.  — P.nicaut  (XKfX)  in  Fronnh, 
Hist.  Coll.  Li.,  n.s.,  i.  lo:{.  is,-;9.  Thomez.— I'.-ni- 
caiit  (\'irl'\.  ibid.,  7H.  Tohome's.- Iberviili-  i  ITiii) 
inMarerv,DL(.-..Iv.4J7. lx->0.  Tomeas.- Mi  Keiiiuv 
and  Hail,  hid.  Tnbi -.  m.  79.  1S.')1.  Tomes.— 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Marerv.  D.V.,  iv.  .ill,  l^-<). 
Tomez.—Pi'nicaut  (1710),  ibid.,  v,  427,  18.s3.  Tom- 
makeei.— French.  Hist.  C'.ll.  La.,  It.  23^1.  Is'-O 
(pi.rbaijs  id'-iitical  1.  Toomes.— Iberville  O7O0) 
in  Margry,  \i< c.  iv.  372,  I&nj. 

Tohontaenrat  ( 'tliey  are  white-eared.' — 
Hewitt).  \  Huron  tribe fcjrmerly  living 
in  Ontario  and  a  memlKT  of  the  Huron 
confe'leration.  ■'^cani^naenrat,  where  tlie 
Jesuit.s  e.'-labli.-hed  the  mission  of  St 
Miclx'l,  was  their  only  recorded  viila;_'e. 
In  1640,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Huron."} 
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by  the  Iroquois,  the  Tohontaenrat  aban- 
doned their  village  and  were  adopted  by 
the  Seneca.     Pee  Katiafjaro.         (j.  m.) 

TahonUenrat— .los.  Rel.  ItVW.  93.  1S:>8.  Tohonta- 
enra».— Ji's.  Kel.  1037.  IIS.  ISV.  TohonUenrat.— 
Jfs.  Kol.  lfK!9.  50.  1S.SS.  TohoUenrat.— Parkniftii. 
Jesuits,  map.  ltsS3. 

Tohookatokie.  Mentione<l  togetherwith 
Wichita,  Caddo,  Biloxi,  Alabama,  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  Creok.«,  Choctaw,  Chick- 
a.«aw,  Qnapaw,  and  a  number  of  othei-s  as 
troublesome  intruders  in  Texa.s  in  1S4^». 
The  list  as  given  contains  .-several  dui>iiia- 
tions  and  other  errors.  This  name  ciin 
not  be  identified  with  any  regular  tribe 
name,  and  may  possibly  be  intended  for 
a  band  of  Cherokee  under  the  leadership 
of  the  chief  Degataga,  known  to  the 
whites  as  Tokatoka.  (j.  >r. ) 

Tahookatuke. — Lathiiin,  Vnr.  of  Miin.  3.50,  1S50. 
Tohookatokies.— Catleit  (18-19)  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep., 
1S49,  33,  l.S-M).     Tuhuktukis.— Ltithain,  op.  cit. 

Tohopeka  (Creek:  TnJu'tpki,  from  (7«- 
hupli,  'wooden  fence,'  and,  by  extension, 
'fort').  The  Horseshoe,  or  Great  Bend 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  the  site  of  a  tem- 
porary fort  where  the  warlike  remnants 
of  the  Creeks,  numbering  1,000,  experi- 
enced their  last  and  decisive  defeat  from 
the  American  armv  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
with  its  Cherokee"  allies.  Mar.  27,  1814, 
leaving  557  dead  on  the  field.  §ee  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  GO,  1848.        (a.  s.  g.) 

Tohopekaliga    (Creek:    'fence    or    fort 

fdaced  there' ).  A  former  Seminole  vil- 
age,  probably  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  s.  w.  Orange  co.,  Fla. 
Philip  was  their  chief  in  1S37. 

Tohopikaliga.— H.  R.  E.\.  Doc.  74  (1823).  19th 
Cong.,  1st  scss.,  27.  isefi.  Tohopkolikies.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inrts..  bk.  4.  1 10.  184S.  Topchalinky.— H.  R. 
Doc-.  78,  25th  Cone:.,  2d  .-os.';..  map.  7oS-9,  ivw 
(probahly  identical).  Topekaliga. — Jesup  (18-37), 
ibid.,  65. 

To-ho-sa.     See  Dolta.mn. 

Tohou.     The   Puma  clan  of  the  Chua 
(Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
To'-ho-iih  wun-wu. — Fewkcs  in  Am.  .\nthr..  vii, 
402,  l'<94fi/v((j-in(=clan).    Tohou-winwu.— Fewkes 
in  19th  Hep.  B.  A.  K.,  5.'^2,  19(X). 

Toikhichi.  A  former  Yokut.-j  (Maripo- 
6an)  tribe  on  Kings  r.,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  inf'n,  1906. 

Toikiming.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1G59.  on  Nantucket  id.,  Ma.?s. — 
Cotton  (1G59)  in  Ma.".-'.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  H.,  I,  204,  1806. 

Toisa.  A  Potawatonii  villaire,  named 
from  the  chief,  which  formerly  occupied 
the  w.  bank  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  nearly  op- 
posite P>loomingf-burg,  Fulton  co.,  Itid. 
The  reservation  was  sold  in  LS.JG. — Tippe- 
canoe treatv  (1832)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
702,  1873. 

Toiwait  (To-i-y:ait).  A  Paviotso  tribe 
formerly  about  the  lower  sink  of  the  Car- 
son, w.  Nevada  (Powell,  Paviot.«o  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  18S1).  They  weret-ai-l  to  num- 
])er  about  400  in  1870,  iiio.st  of  them  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  the  E.  part  of  the 
territory. 


Toy  Pah-TJtet.— <'«mpbeU  in  Ind.  .\ff.  Rop..  ill, 
ISTO.  ToyPi-Utea.— Ind.AfT.  Rop.,lI9.1Siki.  Toy'- 
yu-wi-ti-kut'-teh. — I'Dwers,  Inds.  \V.  Nevada.  >1>., 
15.  .\.E.,  1S7G  (formerly  nt  the  upper  sink  of  the 
Oar«on:  .<;ijr.  'tnle  eaters' :  .<aid  to  have  been  ap- 
plied nNo  to  the  I'rtviotso  nt  tlie  lower  sink). 

Tojagaa.  Mentioned  by  OiTate  ( Dof. 
Ined.,  .\vi,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  It  was  possibly  Keresan. 
Toaj^a. — Bancroft,  .\ri/.  and  N.  Mex..  \3>'\  l'^<9 
(misquotini:  Oiiatei.  Toyagua. — Columbus  Mem. 
Vol..  155,  1^93  (misprint). 

Tok.  A  Koyukukhotana  villaee  on  an 
i.sland  at  the  junction  of  Koyukuk  r.  with 
the  Yukon,  Alaska,  having  G  inhabitants 
in  1844. 

Tok.— Baker.  Geog-.  Diet,  .\laska,  190.'.  Tokha- 
kate. — Zakjoskin  in  .N'ouv.  .Ann.  Voy.,  oth  <>.,  xxi, 
map.  IsM).  Tok-kakat. — Tikhmenief  qiioiod  by 
Baker,  ibid.  Tok-khakat. — Zagoskin  quote<l  bv 
PetrotI  in  lOih  Cen-:\is.  Alaska.  37,  18-84. 

Tokannee's  Village.  A  former  mixed 
Winnebago  and  Menominee  villai^e, 
named  after  a  chief,  situated  on  tiie  site 
of  Manstoii,  .Juneau  co..  Wis.,  in  1837. 
It  contained  onlv  i\\e  or  six  wigwams. — 
De  la  Ronde  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VII,  359,  1876. 

Tokeatl'a  Village.  A  summer  camp  of 
a  Taku  chief  in  .\laska:  pop.  26  in  ISSO. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Tokoaathi  Tok'oa'atji,  'Toquat  proper') . 
A  sept  of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — 
Boas  in  <>th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 
1890. 

Tokoais  {ToJroiVis,  'looking  down  on 
his  family' — the  name  of  an  ancestor). 
A  division  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  suLxiivision 
of  the  Bellacoola  of  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia. — Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tokoanu.     The    Black-ant  clan  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 
To-ko'-a-nu  wun-wu. — t'ewkes  in  .\ni.  .\ntlir.,  vii, 
401,  1S94  (itH/7-r/'(=elrtnl. 

Tokochi.    The  Wildcat  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Tokotci  winwu.— Fewkes  in  lytti  Rep,  B.  A.  K...>4. 
1900.  To-ko-tci  wun-wu.— -Fewkes  in  .Am.  Antbr., 
vn,  4(M,  1894. 

Tokogalgi  (Creek:  'tadpole  people'). 
A  small  Yuchi  town  on  Kichofuni  cr.,  an 
affluent  of  Flint  r.,  s.  w.  Geortria. 
Toc-80-pul-egau.— Hawkins  fl799>.  sketch, «.  184^. 
Tohogalias. — Moll  map  in  Humphreys.  Ace.,  I7:;ii. 
Tokogalgi. — Gat.'^chet.  Creek  Migr.  Leff.,i.  H6. 1'i^i- 

Tokonabi  (Hopi:  '  place  of  the  ruiiuiue 
water  in  the  canyon." — Fewkes).  A  ru- 
ined pueblo  in  s.  Utah,  in  the  neigiil«>r- 
hood  of  the  junction  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado with  the  Colorado,  known  by  tni- 
dition  a.s  the  place  whence  came  the  Ala 
(Horn)  and  the  Chua  (Snake)  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Tokonabi. -Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  •'■>^*7, 
1900.  Tokoonavi.— Voth,  Tradition.s  of  the  Hopi, 
30,  1905. 

Toktakamai  ('place  of  thinible-l>er- 
ries').  ASquawmish  village  on  the  rlL'ht 
hsLFik  of  Squawmisht  r.,  w.  lirit.  Col. 
Tawkamee.  — lirit.  Adni.  chart,  no.  1917.  Tokta'- 
kamai.— Hill-ToiitinKep.Hrit.  A.  A.  i^  .  474,  l'.'*.^ 
Tqft'qumai.— Boa-.  .MS..  B.  A.  E..  1^87 

Tolemato.  A  Yamasee  villajre  and  mi'^- 
sion  station   about  1595  on  the  <  oast  of 
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(u-oiyia.  In  15St7,  in  anjier  at  the  re- 
prools  of  Father  Corprt.  the  niisjiionary, 
the  son  auil  heir  oi  tiie  eliief  of  Guale 
(iPp'-ani/.ed  a  revolt  against  the  mi^- 
hioji.-^,  resultiiifx  in  the  tnunler  of  Father 
C'orpa  and  3  otiier  missionaries.  tlu>  ile- 
strnetioii  of  much  property  at  the  differ- 
ent nnssinn  villa^'es,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  ail  the  missions  of  that  region  for 
several  year^.  Si-e  Toi>i<ini.  (.i.  m.) 
Tolemaro."— liari'iii.  Kii-avn.  170.  17_'3.  ToUmato.— 
II. ill.     Tolomato.— rairl'ank>:.  Fla..  111.  li'Ol. 

Toloawathla.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Fla., 
10  m.  above  the  forks.  Eheconhataunco 
was  its  ehief  in  182;i.  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  Unh  Con-.,  Istsess..  27,  1826.) 

Tolocabit  ('place  of  the  big  head').  A 
former  village,  oeenpied  by  either  the 
Cahiiiila  (  Kawia  )  or  the  ."^erranos.  on  the 
site  (A  Keillands.  s.  Cai. 

San  Timeteo,— Kurlmi  ils'iiSl  ill  H.  K.  Kx.  Doo.  76. 
ollli  I'iMij:..  3(1  ^^■-<..  117.  1>.)7.  San  Timoteo.— Cu- 
iMlKriu.  Hist. San  Benmrdino  Vul.,  39, 19(.>J.  Tolo- 
cabit.— Ibi<l. 

Tolowa.  .\n  Athapa.'^ean  tribe  of  ex- 
tremes'. W.California.  Whentirstknown 
they  occupied  the  coast  from  thenioiith  of 


•  Ara-i*^  li" 


Klamath  r.  marly  to  the  Ort'i:on  line, 
including  Smith  r.vaiiey  and  tlie  follow- 
ing villaL'i-^:  Iviitilit,  Kliooiikhwutuiniie, 
and  Klio>^atimiit!  <»f  the  Khaamoteiie 
l^raiuh:    Clie.'ithlii.-^iitunue,     Tatlatuune, 


Ataakut,  Meetkeni.  Stnntusunwhott.  Tar- 
ghinaatnn,  Thltsnsnietunne,  and  Tnrghe- 
stltsatun.  They  were  gathered  on  a  re.— 
ervation  in  18G2,  which  was  establislied 
on  leased  land,  but  it  was  abandoned  in 
18(i8,  since  which  time  the  Tolowa  have 
shifted  for  themselves.  They  are  mu«-h 
demoralized  and  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers. Their  languaire  isnnintelligiiile  to 
the  Hupa.  In  culture  they  resemble  tiie 
Hupa  and  the  Yurok,  the  chief  diflereme 
beingin  theirfolkloreand  religion.  They 
have  l)een  greatly  influenced  by  the  sea. 
Aqusta. — Dorsi'y,  Nnltunnotnnne  MS.  socab..  B. 
K.  E..  lS^-t  I  'southtTii  lans;uuBe':  Xaltiumf  mniu! 
name).  A'-qu-sta.— Dnr>cv,  Chetvo  M--^.  vocali.. 
B  .\.  E..  lSS4r  Au'-kwu-cti.— Horsey.  .\l>eii  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  .\.  E..  1SS4.  Lagoons. — Heint/k'uian  in 
fnd.  AIT.  Hep.  18-^7.  3*2.  l^o^.  Lopai.— Ibi>1.  Tah- 
le-wah. — Schookrait,  Inil.  Tribes,  ni,  -JiM,  l.^'sJ. 
Talawa.— Heilit'.leman  in  Ind.  .\tf.  Rep..  S'.'l.  Is'vi. 
Talu-wa.— Crrn.>k.  M.S..  B.  \.  E.  Tolana.  — Iltiii- 
tzleraan  in  Inf1..Vff. Kep..-'Ni,lS">>i.  Tolawa.— Han- 
croft.  Nat.  Kaee.<.  I.  i\h.  In-I.  To-le-wah.— (iilil.s 
inSehooleralt,  In<l. Tribes,  in,  13^<.  18'>:5.  Tolowa.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Junes.  lSt.()(Vnr(>k  name 
of  Echulit,  applied  by  whites  to  tlle  whole  trilxi. 

Toltichi.  A  divergent  northern  diale«-t 
of  the  Yokuts,  formerly  spoken  farthest 
up  San  Joaquin  r..  Cal.  The  last  person 
actually  using  this  dialect  (a  woman)  is 
.said  to  have  died  about  30  years  prior 
to  1907.  See  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.. 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii,  311,  354,  1907. 

Toltsasding.  A  former  Hupa  villa_'e  on 
Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  atthemouthof  Snpply  cr. 
ToLtsasdin. — (Joddard,  Life  and  CuUure  oi  the 
Hupa,  li,  1903. 

Toltu. — The  Sun  clan  of  Taos  pueblo, 
X.  Mex. 

Toltu  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E.. 
1910  {tai'iia=-  people"). 

Tolungowon.  A n Oneida. settlementm-ar 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  18.>ti. 

Tolungowon! — Crawford  (1S:;Gi  in  H.  R.  I><h".  17s. 
i'Uh  Cons.    1st  sess..  17.  I.hio. 

Tolwatin.  A  division  of  the  Tenanku- 
tchin  on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. — Allen,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  137,  1887. 

Tomachichi      .See  T'jniocJiiclti. 

Tomahawk.  The  name  applied  to  a 
weai)on  or  a  group  of  weapon.s  in  lom- 
mon  use  among  the  Aiiron(iuian  trilx'S 
of  E.  United  States.  The  early  writer-- 
on  Viririnia  cite  the  word  from  the  dia- 
lectsof  that  regionas^///(/;^f(/(/''7.•,  loin'tJitu-l:. 
ktiiinhitke,  ^o/«(/('('(c^  Strachey,  I'dU  i,etc.; 
other  earlv  tVirms  are  tuimiiiili'tn I:  and 
/'>//j/<c*:/ (Ciiurcii,  Philip's  War,  24,  171t),). 
The  Delaware  fliuiect  has  tmnniiiknii: 
the  Mahican,  tininialief'tn:  the  Mas-acliu- 
set,  (oiii}ie</(in;  the  Abnaki,  tanHiliinan. 
Tiie  wonl  has  come  into  Kn'_di-h  proi'a- 
bly  from  the  Virginian  dialect.  That 
this  wonl  is  common  to  widely  scattered 
AlgotKpiian  pe(Ji)les  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  ootoiu)itijhiy/o(m  is  the  Cree  word 
for  hammer.  A  common  conception  of 
the  tomahawk  is  that  it  was  the  iieare-t 
al>oritrinal  representative  of  the  iluropean 
hatchet,    although    the    term    was  early 
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applied  to  various  forms  of  the  club,  as 
indiaited  in  the  foliowintr  citations. 

I)e;Jcril)i?ijr  a  claiulei^tinc  visit  to  one  of 
the  liouses  of  worsjliip  oi  tlio  Viririnia 
Indian:^,  LU'verU*v  says:  "  We  found  lanre 
Shelves,  and  upon  these  Shelves  three 
Mats,  each  of  which  was  roU'd  up,  and 
sow'd  fast.  These  we  handeil  down  to 
the  light,  and 
to  save  time  in 
unlacing  the 
Sea  in  8  ,  w  e 
made  use  of  a 
Knife,  a  ml 
ripp'd  them, 
without  doing 
any  damage  to 
the  ]Mats.  In 
one  of  these  we 
found  some 
vast  Bones,  which  we  jnde'd  to  be  the 
Bones  of  .^It•n,  particularly  we  meus- 
nr'd  one  Tliigh-bone,  and  tonntl  it  two 
foot  nine  inches  long:  In  another  Mat,  we 
found    some  Indian    TouialuiuLs    tinelv 
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GuOBE-HEAoeo    CLua,  SOMETiwcs    Referred  to    as   a    Tomahawk 

grav'd  and  painted.  These  reseml)rd  the 
wooden  Faulchion  us'd  by  the  Prize- 
fighters in  England,  exi;ept  that  they  have 
no  guard  to  save  the  Fingers.  They  were 
made  of  a  rough   heavy  Wood,  and  the 


Pi-f,  SOME- 

TOWAMAWK 

shape  of  them  is  represented 
in  the  Tab.  10,  No.  3. 
Among  these  Tomahawks 
was  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw;  tliere 
was  fastenM  to  it  a  Wild  Turky's  Beard 
painted  red.  and  two  of  the  longest 
FeathtTs  of  his  \Vin<_'s  huui:  dangling  at 
it,  l>y  a  string  of  about  <>  Inclu-s  long, 
ty'd  to  llie  end  of  the  Tomahawk." 
(Beverley,  Virginia,  2U,  1705.) 


Club  with  spike,   Ofteh   oescribeo  as  a   tohahawk 

The  tomahawk  was  very  {rcneraliy  em- 
ployt'd  in  een-mony,  and  the  matter  of 
Its  use  and  embellishnient  are  well  set 


forth  by  Rogers:  "Another  instrument 
of  great  esteem  and  importance  among 
them  is  the  tomahawk.  Tliis  is  an  an- 
cient weai>on  universally  used  by  them 
in  war.  before  tiiey  were  taught  the  use 
of  iron  and  steel;  since  whicli  hatchet.s 
have  Ix^en  substituted  in  lieu  of  them. 
But  this  instrument  still  retiiins  it-'  use 
andiujportance 
in  public  trans-' 
actions;  and, 
like  the  pipe,  is 
often  very  sIl'- 
niticant.  Thi.s 
w  e  a  p  o  n  is 
formed  nmch 
like  a  hatchet, 
having  a  long 
stem  or  han- 
dle; the  head 
is  a  round  ball  or  knol)  of  solid  wood, 
well  enough  calculated  to  knock  men's 
brains  out,  which  on  tlu-  other  side  of 
the  stem  terminates  in  a  point  where  the 
edge  would  be,  if  made  a  hatchet,  which 
point  is  set  a  little  hooking  or  coming 
toward  the  stem;  and  near  the  center, 
where  the  stem  or  handle  pierces  the 
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head,  another  point  project.^  for- 
ward of  a  considerable  length, 
which  serves  to  thrust  with  like 
a  spear  or  pike  pole. 

"The  tomahawk  likewise  is  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  paintinirs.  disposed  and 
variegated  in  many  si'_'niticant  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion  au'l  end  for  which 
it  is  used,  and  on  it  they  keep  journals  of 
their  marches  and  most  important  and 
noted  occurrences  in  a  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphics. When  the  council  is  ciilled  to 
deliberate  war,  the  tomahawk  is  j minted 
ail  over  red,  and  when  the  council  sits  it  is 
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laid  down  by  the  chief,  and  if  war  is  con- 
cluded Uf>on,  the  captain  of  the  young 
warriors  takes  it  up  and  with  it  in  his 
hands  dances  and  sink's  the  war-.song,  as 
Ijefore  mentioned.  When  the  council  is 
over,  this  hatchet,  or  some  other  of  the 
kind,  is  sent  by  the  hainis  of  some  war- 
rior lo  every  tribe  concerned,  and  with  it 
he  presents  a  belt  of  wampum  and  de- 
livers his  uiesiuge,  throwing  the  hatchet 
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on  the  ground,  which  ia  taken  up  by  ono  of 
tht'ir  nio.^t  exi)ert  warriors,  if  they  ohuse 
to  join;  if  not,  they  return  it,  and  with  a 
belt  of  their  wampum  suital^Ie  to  the  oc- 
casion."  (Knox,  Vov.  and  Trav.,  ii, 
165-6,  1767.) 

The  following  from  McCulloh'a  Re- 
searches (134,  1S29)  is  of  much  later 
dat«  than  the  precedinp,  and  indicates 
the  conception  of  the  tomatiawk  at  that 
time:  "The  tomahawk,  which  is  some- 
times considered  a  weapon  peculiar  to 
the  American  Indians,  was  oriirinally  a 
club  carved  into  some  convenient  shai^e. 
It  was  most  commonly  a  stout  stick  al>out 
three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  lar^re 
knob,  wherein  a  projectintr  bone  or  tiint 
was  often  inserted.  The  hatchets  of  tlie 
Indians  that  are  now  calle<l  tomahawks 
are  of  European  device,  and  the  stone 
hatchets  so  often  found  in  our  tields  and 
called  by  the  same  term  were  not  mili- 
tary weapons,  but  mechanical  tools." 
See  A.res,  Calumet,  Celts,  Jlatchets.     • 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
consult  Gerard  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907;  X,  no.  2,  1908;  Gookin  (1674)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  1-^2,  1792;  Josse- 
lyn  (107o),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  in,  309.  18.33; 
Holmes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908 
(and  authorities  therein  cited);  Smith, 
Hist.  Virginia,  Arbered..  1884;  Strachey, 
Virginia,  106,  1849;  Tooker,  Algonquian 
Ser.,  Ill,  40,  1901;  Wood,  Xew  England's 
Prospect,  66,  1634.  (w.  n.  h.) 

Tomds  (Span.  Tltomas).  The  most 
noted  Bidai  chief  of  the  ISth  century, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Spanish  docu- 
ments after  17.>5.  Within  or  before  this 
year  he  was  othcially  named  caiiilan  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  His  villaire  was 
w.  of  Trinity  r.,  Texa--,  near  modern 
Bidais  cr.,  which  api)ears  on  a  S[>anish 
map  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
as  Rio  Santo  Tom;is  ( Mapa  (Jeografica  de 
las  Provincias  Septenirionales,  n.  d., 
Bexar  Archives).  (ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Tomassee.  The  name  of  two  or  more 
former  Cherokee  settlements,  viz:  (1) 
On  Toma<see  cr.  of  Keowee  r.,  in  Oconee 
CO.,  S.  C;  (2)  on  Little  Tennessee  r.  near 
the  entrance  of  Burningtown  cr.,  in 
Macon  co.,  S.  C.  The  correct  form  and 
interpretation  of  the  name  are  unknown. 

Timossy. — M<x)in/y  in  lytli  lU-p.  Ii.  \.  K..  0.^1.  \'.»*) 
(qiiotecl  (i.rmi.  Tomassee. — 1>'>(:.  of  ITVi  quDttd 
by  hoyie  in  5th  Kcp.  B.  .\.  E.,  U3.  l>v>S7.  Ty- 
mahse. — M'xjney,  op.  cit.  (quoted  form). 

Toman.  A  note<l  Menominee  chief, 
projH'rly  called  Thomas  Carron.  He  was 
bcjrn,  according  to  Griu'non  (Wis.  Hist. 
Sr>c.  Coll.,  Ill,  267.  18-j7),  about  17.')2, 
though  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
erectc«l  over  his  grave  by  John  Law,  01 
Green  Bay,  makes  him  but  56  years  of 
age  at  his  death,  July  8,  1M18 '(M<ji>e, 
Rep.  Sec  War,  53,  1822;  lJra[>er  in 
Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  58,  18.>">).  He 
was    the  second   son  of    Old   Carron,    a 


half-bloo«i  French  and  Menominee,  act- 
ing head  chief.  His  mother  was  prol>- 
ably  an  Abnaki.  Though  not  the  oili- 
cial  chief  of  the  tribe  l>y  inheritance, 
he  was  reganled  as  chief  in  authority, 
since  the  heieditary  title  was  held  l>y  one 
inc-apable  of  ruling.  He  wi\s  met  by 
Zebulon  Pike  in  18lto.  who  employed  him 
as  guide  and  speaks  of  his  friendship  for 
Americans,  though  sub.<e»iuent  acts  did 
not  serve  to  contirin  this  opinion.  It  is, 
iiowever,  true  that,  notwithstanding  Te- 
cum.seh's  eloqut-nt  a{)peal  to  tiie  Me- 
nominee to  join  in  the  war  on  the  I'nitt-il 
.^tates  settlements,  Tomau  stood  liiiuly 
for  peace,  yielding  only  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent that  such  of  his  young  men  as  w  ished 
to  join  as  individuals  might  do  so.  He 
advised  asainst  so  doing,  however,  and 
only  a  few  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Later,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tomau  allied  himself  with  the  British, 
and  with  probably  100  of  his  warriors 
accompanied  Col.  Dickson  in  1812  in  the 
capture  from  the  Americana  of  Ft  Macki- 
naw, though  there  was  no  fightir.ir.  It 
was  during  this  expedition  that  Oshkosh 
was  placed  under  Tomau's  special  care. 
He  was  also  with  Proctor  and  Dickson  in 
the  attack  on  Ft  Sandusky,  and  in  1814. 
with  alx>ut  80  Menominee,  accompanied 
Dickson  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  took 
part  in  the  battle  in  which  the  American 
commander  Maj.  Holmes  fell.  In  1816 
Tomau  gave  permi.-^sion  to  the  United 
States  troops  to  build  a  fort  in  Menominee 
territory.  Two  years  later  he  died  at 
Mackinaw  from  excessive  intoxication, 
and  was  buried  there.  Tomau  was  of 
the  Prairie-chicken  clan,  and  was  thrice 
marrie^l;  his  first  wile,  Kiwakomuqkiu 
('Wandering  Around')  was  a  Menomi- 
nee woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Separatinir  from  this  wife  he  married  two 
sisters,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived  until 
they  died  and  by  one  of  whom  he  had 
four  children.  Consult  Hoffiuan  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  54,  1896. 

Tombigbee  ( Iti'nnbi-hikpi,  'coffin 
maker.' — Gatschet).  A  former  Choctaw 
town  on  or  near  Tombigl)ee  r.,  w.  Ala 
bama. 

Tambeche.— Lattru,  mapof  L'.  .S..1TS4.  Tombecbe.— 
AIccd<.>.  l)ic.  Geo?.,  V,  IG'.'.  ITS'.*.  Tombechbe.— I\i> 
miiiis.  Fill.,  :{Ji;.  177.7.  Tombeche.— .i«;f<'ry-.  .\.m. 
Atlas,  map  6. 1776.  Tombeechy.— Jt-IIerys,  French 
L>om.  Am.,  13-1,  map,  17ul. 

Tomcha  (  Tom'-ritii).  A  former  Maidu 
.settlement  on  the  left  bank  of  Feather  r., 
E.  of  Ivomo,  Sutter  co.,  Cal.      (r.  n.  n. ) 

Toam'-cha.— l*o\VL-r-i  in  Cont.  N.  .V.  Kthnol.,  III., 
■J>J,  1^77. 

Tome  ( contr.  of  the  name  of  AIjIk'  Santo 
Tonul-.— Luramis).  A  former  pueblo  of 
Genizaros  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  Kio 
Grande  2  leagues  s.  of  Isleta,  X.  Mcx.,  on 
thejrite  of  a  prehistoric  pueblo,  jirolnibly 
of  the  Tigua.  The  iidiabitaritsol  the  set- 
tlement consisted  of  neophytes  w  iio  liad 
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Ix'on  (^ipturotl  liy  tlie  Apache  ami  i'n- 
inaiu'hc,  h<>lil  l)y  tlu-m  to  the  Spaiiiaiil^, 
and  reh'aseil  troiii  servitmh'  l)v  the<:ov- 
ernor  of  New  Mexico  to  form  tliis  t^etlle- 
nieutas  a  ini.s^ion  visita  of  Ir-leta  ]mel>lo. 
Thi:?  f^eems  to  Iiavebeen  in  1740.  altliough 
in  the  previons  year  a  grant  ot  121.5513 
acres  in  and  alxmt  Tome  was  made  to 
J.  Valera  and  otliers.  representinij:  HO 
families,  evidently  Spanish  (  Hanoroft,  N. 
Mex.  and  Ariz.,"24:{.  L'.iH,  7.">S-it,  1SS9). 
In  174S  Villa-.Senor  (Theatro  Am..  41(5)  re- 
ported tlie  population  to  be  40  families; 
in  170Gthere\vere70l"amilies.  Aci-onlinir 
to  Lummis  (New  >h'X.  David.  9o,  100, 
1891)  Tome  was  settled  by  Ignaoio  Baca 
with  60  Spanish  families  in  17ti9,  and 
it  seems  to  have  lost  its  character  as  an 
Indian  settlement  alx>ut  this  time.  From 
1852  to  1S72  an.l  from  1S74  to  ls76  Tome 
was  thecounty  seat  of  Valenciaco.  In  the 
sprin^of  1005  itwasdestroyed  l)y  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  Kio  Grande.  (k.  w.  h.  ) 

Concepcion. — Kancnift,  .Vriz.nrnl  N.  >rf.\'.,'J'«l.  1>.^9 
(vi<ita  iiauif).  Genizaros. — ViUa-.-t  fmr.  Tliuatro 
Am.,TI.41(i.  174S.  S.  Thomas.— I'iku.  Kki-iI..  uu\]>. 
ISIO.  Tome  Dominguez.— IJaiiLToi't.  N.  Mt.-.\.  ami 
Ariz.,  24o,  1>S'.>.  Town  of  the  Broken  Promise.— 
I,umini>.  N.  Me.t.  David,  ItX).  1^.>1  (tr.^ii^l.  oi 
Indian  [Tiu'ua']  name).  Valencia. — Bancroft. 
Ariz,  ftnd  N.  Mox..  i:.i3.  18.^9  (Tomo  or;  not  the 
present  town  ot  Valencia). 

Tomeychee.     See  Tomochichi. 

Tomhog,  Tommyhawk.     See  Tonialinnl:. 

Tomo.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coa-st  of  Florida  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  {ra.  1575  ).  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Tomochachi.     See  Touificliiclii. 

Tomochic  ('winter  house.' — Och).  A 
Tarahumare  .settlement  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  near  the  head  of  Mayo  r.,  lat.  28° 
30',  Ion.  107°  40'.— Orozco  v  Berra,Geo<r., 
32.3,  1864. 

Tomochichi  (spelled  also  Bocachee,  Te- 
mochichi,  Thamachaychee,  Thoiuochi- 
chi,  Tomachachi,  Tomeychee.  etc.,  and 
said  by  Gat.schet  to  mean  'the  one  who 
Ciiu.ses  to  tly  np'[?]).  A  Creek  chief, 
noted  in  the  early  history  of  <ieor>:ia. 
He  wasorijrinallyof  Apalachukla.aLouer 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.  in  Ala- 
bama, and  his  name  a[)pears  in  behalf 
of  this  settlement  in  a  treaty  between  the 
Creeks  and  the  Carolina  government  in 
1721.  Shortly  afterward,  f<>r  some  tni- 
known  reason,  he  was  outlawed  from  his 
jteople  and  withdrew  with  a  lew  follow- 
ers to  Savannah  r.,  where.  ])y  permission 
of  South  Carolina,  he  established  himself 
in  a  new  town  called  Yamacraw  (q.  v.), 
at  the  j)resent  Savannah,  Ga.  On  the 
foiindatKm  of  the  Geor^'ia  colony  l>y 
<';.'lethorf)e  in  1733,  Tomochichi  a.-sunied 
a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  iiewc<imers 
and  wa.s  iii.-trninenlal  in  brinirinj^  al>out 
a  treaty  of  alliance  between  that  colony 
and  the  Ix)wer  Creeks  in  that  year.  At 
the  same  time  a  reci;n(iliati(jn  was  effected 
between  himself  and  lii.-i  tribe,  and  he  was 


iiiven  permi.-.-iou  to  collect  his  friends 
from  the  various  I.tiwer  Cnt^k  towns  to 
take  up  their  residence  w  ith  him  at  Yama- 
craw. In  the  next  year.  1734,  with  his 
wile,  nephew,  and  .«everal  otheri",  he  ac- 
companied Otrlethorpe  to  Kniiland,  where 
his  well-know  n  portrait  was  painted.  He 
continueil  to  be  helpful  to  the  colonist.s 
after  his  return  untd  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  his  own  town.  Oct.  5,  17.39,  he 
bein>r  then  j^erha[>s  75  years  of  at:e.  He 
was  <:iven  a  public  funeral  at  Savannah, 
where  a  monument  to  hi.s  memory  was 
erected  in  1S09  by  the  Colonial  I»ames  of 
America.  Consult  Gatschet,  Creek  Miar. 
U's;.,  I,  II,  18S4,  1888;  Jones,  Hist.  Sketch 
of  Tomochichi,  1868. 

The  portrait  here  reproduced,  repre- 
sentins  the  chief  and  his  nephew  Toona- 
howi,   is    from    an    engraving  by   Klein- 
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Schmidt,  of  Auir.sburtr,  (Jermany,  of  the 
original  paint in'.r by Verel -tin  1734, which 
ii.r  some  years  hung  in  the  room  of  the 
Georgia  Office  in  Lon<lon.  This  engrav- 
ing appeared  as  the  frontispiece  in  I'rl- 
sperger.  Ausfuehrliche  Xachricht  v<in 
(\L-n  Salzburirischen  ?]migranten,  Halle. 
1735,  and  ha-  since  been  reproduced  in 
Jones,  Hist,  of  <ni.,  i,  1883;  Winsor, 
Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.  Am.,  v,  1887,  and 
elsewhere.  (j.  .m.) 

Tomoy.  A  Costanoan  village  formerly 
within  2  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  iiii.ssion.  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Aj)r.  5,  lSi',(). 

fompiro.  A  name  used  by  some  Sjiaii- 
ish  writers  of  the  17th  century  for  that 
division  of  the  Piro  which  occupied,  until 
about  1675,  the  Salinas  region  k.  of  the  Hio 
<iian<le  in  central  New  .Ab-xico.  Their 
pueblos  included  Ab<j,  Tabira,  and  Ten- 
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alH>.  Soo  Jiiinono,  Pint,  tSalincrus,  iiiul 
(lu>  pueblos  naiue<l. 

Tompira*.— BomiviiU-s,  Memorial.  21,  IfioO.  Tom- 
pirei.— HliUMi,  Alius.  Xll.  iii,  U'x'u.  Tompiroi.— 
Boniividcsfitcd  by  Haiicroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
ItVl,  1NJ9.  Topira.— Bemiviilos,  Meiuoriul,  11.  l&W. 
Topirei.— D'Anvillc,  mnp  .\m.  Hept..  17^li.  Td- 
piros. — Perert.  Vcrdiiderii  Rol.,  2. 16o'.'.  Tumpirot. — 
Vetnncun  (1096)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in.  300.  l!>71. 

Tom  Pang.  An  old  name  for  a  cutter; 
a  puufj.  According  to  Trumbull  (Tran?. 
Am.  Philol.  As:«o.,  20,  187J1,  "a  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  one-horse  sleiiih,  whether 
,  a  jumper  or  a  cutter,  was  called  in  3Ias- 
sachusetts  a  'Tom  Puiirj' — written  and 
pronounce<.l  as  if  the  syllables  were  two 
independent  words."  JnDennie's  Farm- 
ers' Museum  (243,  1798)  a  writer  repre- 
sents the  town  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  as 
sending  to  Boston  "theglidiiig  Tom  Pioiij 
and  the  rattling  cart."  Toni  P'.tug  is  the 
older  word  of  which  pimo  is  a  reduction. 
Trumbull,  with  apparent  justitication,  de- 
rives 7b»i  Putig  from  toboggan  (q.  v.) 
through  folk-etymology.  |  a.  f.  c.) 

Tomsobe.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1">7U. 
Lonsobe. — FoiUaneda  (ca.  1575)  in  Temau.x-Com- 
iians,  Voy.,  xx.  40.  1S41  (misprint).  Sonsobe. — 
FontHiieda.  Memoir.  B.  Smith  trans..  27,  ls>4. 
Tomsobe.— Ibid. ,19.  Tonsobe.— .Shipp,  DeSotoand 
Fla.,5St;,  1*81  (mijpriiu). 

Tom's  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Delawarea  on  Scioto  r.,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  present  Chillicothe,  and 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Paint  cr., 
Ohio.  In  1750  it  contained  five  or  six 
families.  (g.  p.  d.  ) 

H&nickintoms. — Darlington.  Gist's  Jour.  (■1750),42, 
1^93.  Hurricane  Toms.— Archives  of  Pa.,  2d  s., 
maps,  npp, r-x.  Toms  Town.— Hutchins  map  in 
Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Tomwhiksen  (  7b//i-i/7(i7;-.v«).  A  former 
winter  village  of  the  Lummi.  situate<l  on 
Hale  pa'^.-age,  Wa.sh. — Gibbs,  Clallam 
and  ]>unimi,  87,  1S63. 

Ton  ('tree  bole').  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tontai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes.  B.-\.  E..  1910 
(^ll';^a  =  'people'). 

Tona.  The  Turkey  clan  of  the  Zuni  of 
New  Mexico. 

T6na-kMire.— Cashing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368. 
IS'.HJ  (ku-e=.'  people ' ). 

Tonachic( 'where  thereare  pillars' ).  A 
Tarahumare  pueblo,  containing  a  total 
of  G04  inhabitants  in  1900;  situated  in 
the  district  of  San  Andres  del  Kio,  Chi 
huahua,  Mexico.  Lumholtz  states  that 
when  he  visited  the  jjlace  in  1890  it  con- 
tained about  2,700  inhabitant.-',  and  that 
the  Indians  had  been  more  or  les.s  driven 
off  by  the  whites.  In  mi^:rion  times  To- 
nachic  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  still  has  a  fine  church  with  some  ricti 
furnishinirs.  though  many  of  them  have 
been  stolen.  See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  204,  1902. 

Tonalizco.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Te- 
cuahiie  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  Jali.sco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berm,'  Ceog.,  280, 
1804. 


Tonanulgar.  A  former  Creek  town  on 
lichee  cr.,  Kus.<ell  co..  Ahi. 

Tonanulga.— ><ialo  (1S57)  ii\   H.   li.  1».h'.  4V.'.  iMli 
Conjr.,  Jd  so.vi.,  .">1,  l.vi!-.    Tonanulgar. — Ibid..  4S. 

Tonanulla.  A  former  Creek  town  not 
far  from  Tonanulgar,  probably  in  Russell 
CO.,  Ala. 

Tonanulla.— Seale  (IS37)  in  H.  R.   Dot".  4.V2.  -Jith 
Cong.,2dsoss.,o4, 18;^S.     Waxtoolaharka. — Ibid. 

Tonapa.  A  native  (Diegueno?)  village 
formerly  situated  not  far  from  the  heail- 
waters  of  San  Dieguito  r. ,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.,  in  a  little  valley  calltil  F.schii. — 
Cirijalva  (17v»o),  cited  V>y  Bancroft,  Hi.-it. 
Cal.,  I,  503,  1880. 

Tonarooka.  A  former  town  of  the  Tus- 
caroraof  North  Carolina,  situate<l  in  1711 
on  a  branch  of  Neu.se  r.,  l)etween  "Fort 
Narhante's"  and  Catechna. — S.  C.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Mag.,  ix,  .30,  1908. 

Tonashi.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  Zuni 
of  New  Mexico. 

T6nashi-kwe.— C'u>hing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  .\.  K..  3tJ8, 
IbVo  (,iuf  =  •  pt-ople'). 

Tonati.  A  pueblo  of  the  Cora  and  seat 
of  a  mission,  probably  on  the  Rio  San 
Pedro,  in  Jalisco,  ^Mexico. 

Santisima  Trinidad  de  la  Mesa  del  Tonati. — (Orozco 
y  Kerra,  Geog.,  J.^O.  l>t>4. 

Tonawanda  ('conHuent  stream').  A 
Seneca  settlement  on  Tonawanda  cr.,  in 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1890  there  were 
517  Seneca  and  a  few  other  Iroquois  on 
the  reservation. 

Tii'-ni-wun-da. — Morgan.  Leaene  Iroq..  4C7.  1*51 
( Seneca lorm).  Tonawanda. — Ibid.  Tonawando. — 
Ogden  deed  (1S3.?)  in  L'.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  557.  1*73. 
Tonawanta. — Day.  I-'enn..G54. 1613.  Tonnewanta. — 
Iroquois  complaint  (1>J1)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  5,  102,  1^*.  Tonnoraunto.— Writer  of  179-2  in 
Mass.  Hi«t.  S'lc.  Coll..  l>t«.,  i.  2>ti.  18ct>  I  misprint ). 
Tyo'-na-we^'-dej— J   N.  B.  Hewitt,  infu,  is>7. 

Tonawitsowa  (  Tit-no-nity -o-mi) .  A  Sho- 
shoni  tribe  of  6  ban<ls  formerly  in  x.  Ne- 
vada, in  the  vititiity  of  Battle  mtii.  and 
Unionville. — Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  52,  1874. 

Tonchunni  Ton-rh-nn').  .\  pueblo  ruin, 
probably  ])rohistoric,  situate<l  5  m.  s.  e. 
of  Pecos  ]>ueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  building 
was  400  ft  long  and  contained  more 
than  300  rooms  in  its  ground  plan.  .\c- 
cording  to  tradition  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colonv  from  Jemezand  wasthe  last  of  the 
outlying  villaires  to  become  conct.-ntrate<l 
in  the  great  pueblo  of  Pecos.  See  Hewett 
•n  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  433.  tig.  9,  1904. 

Tondakhra  ('beaver').  A  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario  in  1037.  It  was  situated 
on  the  w.  ti<le  of  the  n.  peninsula  of  Tiny 
twp.,  4  m.  N.  w.  of  I^foutaine  and  al>out 
1  m.  s.  K.  of  Clover  pt.  See  Jes.  Rtd., 
Thwaites  e<i.,  xiii,  270,  1898;  xxxiv,  254, 
1898. 

Tonebao  ('turtle').  A  i)hratry  an<l  a 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Tone-ba'-o— Mort.'an.  Anc.  Soc..  174. 1S77  (the  phra- 
trv).  Toon-pa-ooh.— Barton,  New  View-,  xx.xix, 
179'4  fthe  gens). 

Tong.  The  Anteloi)e  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
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To»-tdoa.— llrKlce   in    Am.    Alithr.,    IX,   aJ8.   1896 

Tongas  (^  TAtujiVsh,  nanicxl  from  an  island 
on  wliith  they  formerly  eaniped').  A 
Tlincrit  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Portland 
canal,  Alaska,  numbering  273  in  1S80 
and  255  in  1S90,  probably  including  the 
Sanya.  Their  town  on  Tonga^s  id.,  Alex- 
ander archipelago,  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  being  al>andoned  ,for  Ketchi- 
kan. Its  social  divisions  are  Daktiawedi, 
Ganahadi,  aii<l  Tekoedi.  (.r.  R.  s.) 

Kee-tah-hon-neet.— Kiiiuv  Wninl.  N.  A.,app..  Isi9. 
T.viiga'c.—Su  union,  liuld  notes.  B.  .\.  E..  1VH.M  . 
Tangasskoe. — VoniamiiiotT.  Zapi-ki.  II.  pt.  ill, 
3(.i,  1>>10.  Ta'nta  hade.— Sw.inton,  ik-kl  notes.  I'.KX)- 
01  (Kiiitjiuii  ii;unei.  Tongass. — Kane,  op.  cit. 
Tont-a-quans. — Colvor  in  In^i.  .\lT.  Hep.  1869,  .'537, 
1S70.  Tungiss.— Krunsc.  Tlinkit  IikI..  Ill,  IS^o. 
Tungass-kon. — Ibid..  120.  Tungrass. —  Peirce  in  H. 
R.  Hop.  ?:>!.  27th  Cmi?.,  'M  se--..  t;.'.  I,s42. 

Tongigua  [ '  little  villau'e'  i.  (^)ne  of  the 
early  Quapaw villages whicli  Joutel  ( 1087) 
says  was  situated  on  the  border  of  Mis- 
sissipjti  r.  on  the  right  in  ascending  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  iii,  457,  1878),  probably  in 
N.  w.  Missi.-siiipi.  De  Soto  in  b541  found 
the  village  of  Q"i'^<lidz,  which  seems  to 
have  been  <  ^'i^paw,  on  the  e.  bank. 

Dogenga.  — Mr  Keliiioy  iind  H.iII.  Ind.  Tribes.  III. 
81,lN-M.  Doginga. — l)oii:iyoitei1  by  Shfrt.  Dis.'ov., 
170.1Sr2.  Ta^wa'-ji^ja  —  l)i)r-ey.K'\\ai>a.M.S.vocab., 
B..\.E..lSs;.  Ta'wa'zhika.— Gat-iliet. Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,i.30,  is.sl.  Thonges. — Hiunilton  in  Trans.  Nob. 
Hist.  Soe.,  I.  4s_  iss.=>.  Thons.— I>u  Lac.  Voy.  Loui- 
sianes,  202,  iH'o.  Togenga. — ^hea.  Early  Voy..  76, 
1861.  Togungua's. — Barciu,  Eiisayo. -Jx*.  1723.  Ton- 
genga. — Toiiti  '.  lO^b)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  I, 
71,  lS4t).  Tongigua. — Joutel  i  lt>>7)  in  Mar?r>*,  Dec, 
III,  4-57, 187s.  Tonginga. — Joutel  (lt>^7)  in  French, 
Hisl.  Coll.  La..  I.  170,1^^0.  Tonguinga.— Ibid. .Ill, 
444, 1878.  Tonningua.— Joutel  in  Freneh,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  179,  IMt'..  Topingas  — ('hurk'Viii.x,  Voy.,  ll, 
246,  1761.  Touginga.— La  Harpe  (172Ji  in  Margry, 
Dec,  VI,  3CS  lb>6.  Toyengan. — Shea,  Discov.,  170, 
1852. 

Tongonaoto  ( Tonrj-o-na'-o-lo,  'drift  log' ). 
A  subclan  of  the  Deiawarea. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Tongs.     See  I'iucers. 

Tonguish's  Village.  A  former  Potawa- 
toini  settlement,  takinu'  its  name  from  its 
chief,  otherwise  called  To'_'a,  near  Kouge 
r.,  in  the  s.  part  of  C>aklaiid  co.  or  the 
N.  part  of  Wayne  CO.,  Mich.,  alx>ut  20  m. 
N.  w.  of  Detroit.  By  treaty  of  1S07  a 
tract  of  two  sections  of  land  was  reserved 
for  the  u.se  of  this  band,  but  by  treaty  of 
•  1827  it  was  ceded  to  the  Tnited  States 
"in  order  to  con.solidate  .some  of  the  dis- 
persed bands  ...  at  a  p<jint  removed 
from  the  road  leading  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago,  as  far  as  practicable  from  the 
settlements  of  the  whites."  For  the  life 
of  Tonguish,  see  Mich.  Pion.  and  HLst. 
Coll.,  viir,  I'd,  isst). 

Tonguish  Village.— I'uttaw'itiimi  treaty  (1^27)  in 
L'.  S.  lu>\.  'Ir'vit..  t,71,  1S7:'..  Tonquish's  village- 
Detroit  treaty  (lsJr7,i.  ibid.,  I'Jl. 

Tonicahaw  (perhaps  from  7'oiiiJ:-hihia, 
'standing  post').  A  former  Choctaw 
town  noted  by  Romans  as  having  been 
near  the  line  betweep  Ne-hot>a  and 
Kemj)er  cos.,  ML^s.  See  llallx;rt  iu  Pub. 
Miss.  Ili.-t.  Soc,  VI,  427,  l'JU2. 


Tonichi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome 
(eont;iiningalso  some  Eudeveand  t.>pata) 
and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founde«l 
in  l(i28.  Situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
on  theRio  Yaqui  below  its  junction  with 
the  PapiiTOchi,  lat.  29°,  Ion.  10i«^  Pop. 
510  in  1678.  379  in  1730.  The  Rudo 
Knsayo  (m.  1762)  mentions  it  as  a  visita 
of  Onavas.  It  is  now  a  civilized  com- 
munity, with  372  inhaliitants  in  IWO. 

Sta  Maria  del  Fopulo  Tonichi. — Zapata  (ltJ7>>  cited 
by  Baiuroii.  No.  .Me.x.  States,  i,  JM,  lv.v4. 
Toniche. — K-ciideni.  Nciticias  Son.'y  Siti.,  lul, 
1849.  Tonichi.— Kivera.  Diario,  letj."  1:>J,  l7;io. 
Tonici. — Kino,  map  ^1702K  in  Stiicklein.  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  Tonitsi.— Orozco  y  Berni, 
Geop..3.il,  1864.  Tonitza.— Rudo Eiisayo(C(i.  1762), 

124,  1863. 

Tonihata.  An  island  in  the  St  I^w- 
rence,  upon  which  was  a  mixed  Iroquois 
village  in  1671  and  later.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  modern  Grenadier 
id.,  l>etween  0'.2denbiirgh  and  L.  Ontario, 
in  Leeds  co.,  Ontario. 

Eoniata. — Esnauts  and  Kapillv  map.  1777.  Oton- 
diata. — De  t.'uurcelles  (1671)  in  .N'.  V.  D(.>c.  (."<>1. 
Hi~t.,  IX.  77.  ^^^■^.  Otoniata.— Denonville  iU>7), 
ibid..  cS\.  Otoniato.— Ibid.  Toniata. — Chauvii:- 
nerie  (1736),  ibid.,  lOo*;.  Tonihata.— Jetlerys.  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1,  16,  17r.l.  Tonniata.— Froiitenac 
U692)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  531,  1n\5. 

Tonikan  Family.  A  linguistic  lainilv 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.', 

125,  1891)  to  include  the  language  of  the 
Tunica  (q.  v.)  tribe  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi region. 

=Tunica». — Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
.\ntiq.  S'jC,  II,  115,  116,  1836  (quotes  Sibley,  who 
states  thev  speak  r.  distinct  lauifuaKel:  Latham. 
Nat.  Hist. "Man.  341.  1850  (opposite  mouth  of  Red 
r.:  quotes  Siblev  us  to  distinctness  of  laneuaL'e). 
=Tonica. — Galschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I.  39.  1^»4 
(brief  aecouiu  oftrii)e).  =Tonika. — tiatschet  in 
Science.  412.  .\pr.  29.  ls-57  (distinctness  as  a  famiiy 
asserte<ii.     =Tonikan, — I'oweli.  op.  <it. 

Tonkawa.  A  prominent  tribe,  forming 
the  Tonkawan  linguistic  family,  which, 
during  most  of  the  18th  and  'l9th  cen- 
turies, lived  in  central  Tesa.s.  According 
to  Gat.-chet  (Karankawa  Ind.s.,  37,  1891) 
they  call  them.<=elves  T'l'skon  )cntit'h,  while 
the  name  Tonkawa  is  a  Waco  word.  'Lmi- 
kair>';/(i  meaning  'they  all  stay  together.' 

Ethnolorjii. — The  ethnological  relatifin.s 
of  the  tribe  are  still  obscure.  It  has  been 
surmi.-ed  that  it  was  a  composite  of  the 
remnants  of  other  tribes,  and  this  is 
apparently  true  of  their  laterorganizatioa 
atlea-st;  yet  the  fact  that  their  language 
and  culture  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  great  neighboring  groups  iiKlicates 
that  fundamentally  they  were  adi-tiiict 
j)eople.  Closely  ass<K-iated  with  them, 
and  of  similar  culture,  were  lesser  tril>e3 
or  subtribes,  notal>ly  the  Yojuane,  May- 
eve,and  Krvipiame.  It  ha-s  recently  bet-n 
cstiiblished  by  a  study  of  the  re<'..rds  -d" 
•the  San  Xavier  missions  that  these  triU-s 
six>ke  the  Tonkawa  lan-jtiage,  but  that  tbe 
Deadoses  (.\gdocas,  Yadocxa«),  who  were 
otti-n  associated  with  the  Tonkawa,  spoke 
the  language  of  the  liidai  and  Arkoki--a 
(see  tvin  Francisco  Xaiier  de  Uonaxdu.^, 
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yfaticye,  Yahral).  The  Yojiiane  and  Ma- 
vt'vo  \ven»  apparentlv  in  part  absorl)ed  by 
the  Tonkawain  tho  latter  ]>art  of  thelStli 
centurv.     The  Yakwal  ^Yakawana^.  ri>- 
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meiubfre<l  in  Tonkawa  tradition  (Gat- 
schet,  op.  cit.),  were  very  probably  the 
Yojuane.  There  was.  besides  these,  a 
hirge  group  of  lesser  tribes  on  the  bonier 
between  theTonkawan  ami  Coahuiltecan 
territories,  notably  the  .*-^a!ia.  Kniet,  Cavas, 
Toho,  and  Tohaha,  who,  we  are  told  in 
positive  terms  by  conijietent  early  wit- 
nesses, did  not  speak  tlie  Coahuiltecan 
language.  There  is  strong  probability 
that  a  study  of  tiie  surviving  fragments  of 
their  language  will  prove  them  also  to 
have  been  Tonkawan  (see  .'^>«/i<0-  Some 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Tonkawa  point 
to  an  early  residence  on  the  (uilf  coast, 
but  their  lan<:uaire  does  not  bear  the 
marks  of  such^  birthplace. 

Until  the  19th  century  the  Tonkawa 
were  almost  always  ho>lile  to  the  Li]>an 
and  other  Apache  tribes,  and  this  fact 
ke]it  them  generally  at  peace  with  the 
Comanche,  AVichita,  and  (lasinai,  whom 
tliey  often  joined  in  Aitache  wars.  They 
were  usually  friemlly  also  with  the 
Ui'lai,  Arkokisa,  and  Xaraname  (Ara- 
nama)  to  the  s.,  and  with  the  numerous 
<'oaliuiltecan  trilics  to  the  s.  w.  Kela- 
tifjns  with  the  Comanche  and  Wichita 
Were  freipiently  strained,  however,  even 
during  this  period.  In  the  19th  century 
relations  with  these  groups  were  rever.ced, 
tlie  T<jiika\va  then  being  u-ually  fi  iendly 
with  the  Lipan  and  hostile  toward  the 


Con\anche  and  Wichita.  When,  about 
1790,  the  A]>aohe  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  Bidai,  Arkokisa,  and  Attacapa, 
the  Tonkawa  were  brouu'ht  into  hostile 
relations  with  these  tribes  (Gil  Ylnirlioto 
Gov.  Munoz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  26,  1791, 
MS.  in  Be.xar  Archives). 

Beladons  n-ith  Frrnck  and  SpanlsJi. — In 
1691  Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria  unmistak- 
ably included  this  tribe  and  their  a.-^so- 
ciates,  the  Yojuane,  in  his  list  of  enemies 
of  the  Hasinai,  writing  the  names  ■"  Tan- 
quaav"  and  "Diujuan"  (Kelacii'm,  Aui:. 
15,  1091,  MS.).  The  Tonkawa  seem  not 
to  be  mentioned  again  until  1719,  but  the 
Yojuane  appear  in  the  interim,  when, 
about  1714  (the  chronoloiry  is  not  clean, 
they  destroyed  the  main  tire  temple  of  the 
Hasinai  (Espinosa,  (.'hrwnioa  Apostolica, 
424,  1746;  see  also  Dictamen  Fiscal,  171G, 
in  3Iem.  de  Nueva  Espana,  xwii.  19.3). 
To  the  French  tlie  Tonkawa  became  deti- 
nitelv  known  through  La  llarpe's  expe- 
dition of  1719.  His  lieutenant,  Du  Ki- 
vage,  reported  that  70  leagues  up  Ked  r. 
from  the  Kadohadacho  he  met  several 
tribes,  which  he  called  respectively  the 
Tancaoye,  Joyvan  (Yojuan),  Quidehais 
(Kichai?),  Naouydiches  (NabedacheV), 
Huanchane,  and  I'luane.  They  were  wan- 
derers, following  the  buffalo  lor  a  living. 
Famous  warriors  all,  the  "Tancaoye" 
were  the  most  renowned,  and  their  chiefs 
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bore  many  battle  scars.  They  were  just 
returning' from  a  war  with  the  Apache, 
which  lact,  toirether  with  the  tribal 
naiuesgiven,  makes  itseem  probable  that 
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tiie  parly  was  a  fomposito  one  of  Cad- 
ihnxn  ami  Toukawan  tribes,  such  as  in 
later  times  frequently  went  against  the 
Apache.  From  thia  time  forth  the  Ton- 
kawa  were  generally  friendly  with  the 
French  (La  Hari>e  in  Margry,  Dee.,  vi, 
277-7S,  ISSO). 

With  the  Spaniards  the  Tonkawa  first 
came  into  intimate  contact  through  the 
establishment  of  the  missions  on  San 
Xavier  (San  Gabriel )  r.,  Texas.  As  early 
a>5  1740  the  missionaries  had  thouirht  of 
taking  them  to  San  Antonio,  Imt  con- 
sidered them  too  remote  (Descripcion. 
1740,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia. 
XXVIII,  203).  Between  174t>  and  174V) 
three  missions  were  planted  on  the  San 
Xavier,  and  among  the  tribes  there  were 
the  Mayeye,  Yojuane,  and  Tonkawa  (see 
S<ni  Fra)tcisc(j Xdiierde Horaisit'is).  While 
there  they  suffered  from  a  terril)le  epi- 
demic of  sniallpox  and  from  Ai)a(he  raids. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  deserted  the  mis- 
sions to  go  with  the  Hasinai  against  the 
Apache,  and  got  the  Spaniards  into 
trouble  by  selling  Apache  captives  to  tlie 
Hasinai.  By  175()  these  missions  were 
abandoned  and  the  protecting  garrison 
wa.s  transferred  to  the  new  Lipan  mission 
of  San  Sab:i.  In  common  with  the  other 
foes  of  the  Apache,  the  Tonkawa  were 
converted  into  enemies  of  the  Spaniards 
by  the  establishment  of  this  mission  for 
the  Lipan,  and  they  took  part  in  its  de- 
struction in  1758. 

Habitat. — It  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  with  confidence  the  range  and 
headquarters  of  the  Tonkawa  before  the 
decade  between  1770  and  1780,  wlien  the 
reports  become  full  and  satisfactory.  .\t 
this  time  their  customary  range  was  be- 
tween the  middle  and  upjicr  Trinity  on 
the  N.  E.,  and  the  San  (jabriel  and  the 
Colorado  on  the  s.  w.,  rather  above  than 
below  the  San  Antonio  road.  Their  favor- 
ite headipiarters  were  about  halfway  be- 
tween Waco  and  the  Trinity  crossing  of 
the  San  Antonio  road,  near  an  eminence 
known  to  the  natives  as  the  Turtle 
(MeziOres,  Informe,  July  4,  1771!;  Letter 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1778;  Gil  Ybarl>o  to 
Cabello,  Dec."  5,  1778;  Croix,  Reiacion 
Particular,  1778,  MS>.  See  Torl'ujas). 
Since  they  first  became  known,  the  Ton- 
kawa had  perhapsdriite<l  graduallysouth- 
ward,  though  this  is  not  certain.  It  was 
true  of  the  Wichitii  tribes  for  the  same 
period, and  would  bea  hj-^ical  conse<|uenre 
of  pressure  by  the  Comanche  and  ttie 
Osage.  Yet  the  totimony  Ix-fore  1770  is 
not  conclusive.  Du  Kiva'_'e  saw  the  T(jii- 
kawa  near  lied  r. ,  but  this  may  have  been 
a  temporary  location.  In  1740  they  and 
the  Yojuane  were  refiorU^d  to  be  "not  far 
from  [the]  Texas,"  but  whether  w.  or  n. 
we  are  not  told.  When  in  17r>2  De  Soto 
Verinudez  iiu^uired  of  the  Nasoni,  on  the 


upper  .Vn<.:clina,  what  tril>es  lived  to  the 
northwartl,  he  was"  told  that  20  leagui-s 
away  (northward  by  the  implication  of 
the  question)  were  the  Tebancanas  (  Ta- 
wakoni ),  and  that  beyond  them  followe<l 
the  Tancaguies  and  Yujuanes.  If  the 
direction  was  correctly  given  as  north- 
ward, the  Tonkawa  were  then  clearly 
farther  N.  than  their  central  rendezvous  of 
a  later  date.  Similarly  a  cojiy  of  the  l.;i 
Fora  map  (<-('.  1707),  but  not  the  original, 
shows  the  Vojuane  villa<je  to  have  been 
near  the  upper  Sabine,  but  the  source  and 
the  date  of  this  annt)tation  are  ii'^t  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  i>een  shown, 
after  1746  the  Tonkawa  and  Yojuane  fre- 
quented the  mi.*sions  on  the  San  (.iabriel, 
associating  there  with  related  tribes  na- 
tive of  the  locality,  which  would  indicate 
that  it  was  within  the  usual  Tonkawa 
range.  Moreover,  when  in  1768  Soli's 
crossed  Texas  from  Bexar  to  Nacoir- 
doches,  he  noted  in  hisdiary  after  passing 
the  Brazos  that  in  this  neighboriio<Ml 
lived  Tancagues,  Yojuanes,  and  Mayeyes. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when  3Ie- 
zicres  wrote,  the  country  of  the  Turtle  had 
for  some  time  been  for  the  Tonkawa  the 
middle  of  a  long  range  from  x.  e.  to  s.  w. 
After  this  time,  as  the  Apache  receded, 
there  was  apparently  considerable  south- 
westward  extensionoftiieir  range,  though 
for  some  years  they  had  headquarters  E. 
of  the  Brazos.  It  is  to  be  note<l  that 
writers  have  usually  erred  by  calling  the 
Tonkawa  a  southwestern  Texas  tribe, 
which  was  nrit  true  for  a  century  after 
they  came  into  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  location  assigned  tliem  on 
Powell's  linguistic  map  a[)piies  only  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  ceiiturv  (see 
Descripcion,  1740,  oj).  cit.;  De  Soto  \'cr- 
inudez,  Investigati(jn,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  17."i2;  I-a  Fora  niap  in  Djito.  <le 
Fomento,  Mexico;  Soli's,  Diario,  MS.  in 
Mem.  de  Xueva  Kspana,  xxvii,  277; 
Davenport,  Xoticia,  18U0,  MS.  in.\rchivo 
Gen.  ;Ter;in,  Noticia,  182S,  in  Bol.  Soc. 
Geog.  Mex.,  18!)0,  Powell's  map  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.). 

C'iii<toiii-'<. — The  Tonkawa  always  bore  a 
bad  reputation  among  both  Indians  and 
whites,  althouL'li  toward  the  Americans 
they  were unif(jrmly  at  peace  Tiiecliar- 
acteristics  a.-signed  to  them  by  Du  Kivage 
in  1719  are  those  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  later  limes,  when  they  ixcaine 
better  known.  They  were  warlike  wan- 
derers, planting  few  or  no  crojis,  living 
on  game,  and  foJIowiiiL'  the  Imifalo  long 
distances.  \\'htn  hard  prcsse<l  they  could 
eat  food  usually  considered  levoltiiig. 
Their  general  reputation  as  cannilials  is 
borne  out  by  concurrent  tradition  and 
history,  Ijy  their  <lesignation  in  the  sign 
language,  and  by  the  nanitjs  applied  to 
them  by  other  tribes.     MeziCies  said  of 
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them  that  they  were  despised  by  other 
tril)e8  as  vagabonds,  ill-natured,  and  dis- 
ported to  thievery,  a  character  I'requeutly 
piven  them  in  later  times.  They  lived  in 
swttered  villages  of  skin  tipis,  w  inch  tliey 
moved  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
chiefs  or  the  demand.s  of  the  chase.  In 
the  ISth  century  they  were  line  horsemen 
and  had  good  animals.  Their  offensive 
weapons  then  were  ti'rearms,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  spear;  tiieir  defensive 
arras  were  tlie  leather  jacket  ['.-uerd), 
shield,  and  cap  or  helmet,  on  which  they 
often  wore  horns  and  gaudy  plumage. 

Once,  when  in  their  midst,  Mezicres 
wrote  a  statement  of  their  dependence  on 
the  buffalo  that  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
"Besides  their  meat,"  he  said,  "it  fur- 
nishes them  liberally  what  they  desire 
for  conveniences.  The  brains  are  used 
to  soften  skins,  the  horns  for  spoons  and 
drinking  cups,  the  shoulder-blades  to  dig 
up  {carar)  and  clear  off  the  ground,  the 
tendons  for  thread  and  l.>owstrings,  the 
hoof  to  glue  the  arrow-feathering.  From 
the  tail-hair  they  make  ropes  and  girths; 
from  the  wool,  belts  and  various  orna- 
ments. The  hide  furnishes  saddle  and 
bridle,  tether  ropes,  shields,  tents,  shirts, 
footwear,  and  blankets  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold. ' '  They  were  great  deer  as 
well  as  buffalo  hunters,  and  when  their 
buffalo  range  was  partly  cut  off  by  the  Co- 
manche, their  dependence  on  this  animal 
increased.  A  trader  infonued  Sibley  in 
1805  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  Ton- 
kawa  as  many  as  5,000  deerskins  in  one 
year,  besides  tallow,  robes,  and  tongues. 
Their  market  for  hides  in  earlier  times 
had  usually  been  the  Tawakoni  villaires 
(Mezieres.op.cit. ;  Siblev,  Hist.  Sketches, 
1806).     * 

Spanish  Relations  after  1770. — For  alx)ut 
15  years  after  the  failure  of  the  San 
Xavier  missions,  the  Tonka wa  were  re- 
garded by  the  Spaniards  as  open  enemies; 
but  in  1770  an  equal  period  of  nominal 
l^eace  l^egan,  during  which  the  Spani.sh 
policy  toward  the  tribe  was  marked  by 
three  main  features:  (1)  to  win  their 
good-will  by  friendly  visits  and  by  send- 
ing them  authorized  traders  with  sup- 
plies; (2)  to  force  them  to  keep  peace 
with  the  Tawak<jni,  Yscani,  and  Kichai, 
who  were  relied  on  to  restrain  the  Ton- 
ka\ya  by  good  exami)le  or  coercion;  (.i) 
to  induce  them,  by  persua.'^ion  and  by 
threat.s  of  withdrawing  the  traders,  to 
alxindon  their  vagalxjnd  life  and  settle  in 
a  fixed  village.  The  principal  a^'ents  in 
this  work  were  De  Mc*zicre:s,  Gil  Ybarbo, 
Nicolas  de  la  Mathe,  and  Andre.s  de 
Courbicre — all  but  one  Frenchmen  from 
Natchitoches,  it  will  l>e  nott-d.  Their 
efforts  at  coercion  thniu</h  tra<le  were 
evidently  made  nugatory  by  <  lan<ler-tine 
French  traHic  that  could  not  l)e  .stopiH^d. 


Failure  to  successfully  effect  these  poli- 
cies was  charged  to  the  bad  intluence  of 
the  noted  Tonkawa chief  of  the  day,  Tos- 
que,  or  VA  3Iocho.  He  was  an  Apache 
by  birth,  who  had  been  captiired  and 
adopted  by  the  Tonkawa.  L)urin<:  one 
of  his  exploits  against  the  (^sage  he  had 
lost  his  right  ear,  whence  his  nickname, 
El  }foclio,  ''  the  maimed  "  or  "cropped." 
By  his  prowess  in  war  and  his  eloquence 
in  council  he  raised  himselt  to  a  position 
of  intluence.  Chance,  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic,  occurring  in  1777-78,  removed 
his  rivals  and  left  him  heail  chief.  His 
baneful  intluence  before  this  had  won 
him  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Mezieres,  under  official  orders,  had  bril>ed 
his  rivals  to  a.^sassinate  him.  but  he  was 
.saved  by  the  epidemic  mentioned.  Now 
resort  was  had  to  flattery  and  gifts.  In 
1779  Meziires  held  a  long  and  lovimr con- 
ference with  El  Mochoat  the  lower  Tawa- 
koni village,  and  the  re.-^uit  was  tl)at  they 
went  together  to  Bexar  to  see  the^'<>v- 
ernor.  There,  on  Oct.  S,  1779,  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  400  Tonkawa  peo- 
ple. Governor  Cabello  with  great  cere- 
mony appointed  El  Mocho  "capitan 
granile"  of  his  tribe,  decorating  him 
with  a  medal  of  honor,  and  presenting 
him  a  commission,  a  uniform,  a  baston, 
and  a  flag  bearing  the  cross  of  Burtrundy. 
In  return,  of  course,  El  ^locho  made  grave 
promises  to  obey  and  to  form  the  desired 
pueblo  (Cabello^Informe,  17S4,*'61,;MS.  ). 

The  promise  to  settle  down,  however, 
remained  unfulfilled,  while  El  Mocho's 
insincerity  was  still  further  proved  by 
events  of  1782.  In  that  year  the  Lipan, 
Mjscaleros,  and  .\pache,  as  the  records 
give  the  names,  desirous  of  better  means 
of  acquiring  arms,  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  the  Tonkawa,  who  easily  ol>- 
tained  weapons  from  the  French.  El 
Mocho  con.sented  to  a  meeting.  The 
place  appointed  was  the  bank  of  (Juada- 
lupe  r. ;  the  time,  the  moon-  ot  November 
andDecember.  Caliello, unabletf)]irevent 
the  gathering,  sent  a  spy  in  Iiulian  di-- 
gui.se — jirobably  tlie  j^reat  Indian  lin-jui-t 
and  interi)reter,  Andres  de  Coiirbi.-re — 
who  reported  the  proceedincrs  in  detail. 
According  to  him,  more  tiian  4.*"mj  In- 
diansattended.  and  the  barter  of  lirearm- 
for  stolen  hoi-ses  wa-  lively.  But  tin* 
alliance  wa.«  defeated  by  El  .^Iocho■s  am- 
bitions. He  tried  to  induce  the  .\paclie 
tribes  to  make  \i\nx  their  head  chief,  in 
return  for  which  he  would  rid  the  country 
of  Spaniards.  This  .«elf-.-eekinL'  arou.-ed 
the  jealousy  of  the  Apache  chiefs,  quar- 
rels en.-ued,  and  on  Ciiristmas  day  the 
meeting  broke  up  without  the  alliance 
beintr  effecteil  (Cabello,  op.  cit.,  ''_  ti'S). 

This  event,  comtjined  with  personal 
jealousies  witliiu  the  Tonkawa  trilje.  wa- 
the  undoing  of  El  .Mocho,  for  return  wai 
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now  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  policy 
of  assassination.  Alter  much  intriguing 
and  waiting,  Et  Mocho  was  taken  una- 
wares on  July  12,  17S4,  and  murdered  in 
the  plaza  at  iiahia  (Goliad),  a  i>lace  fated 
to  be  in  later  days  the  scene  of  other 
equally  atrocious  deeds.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  for  the  story  of  these  dark 
dealings  of  both  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  their  enemy  we  have  only  the  re- 
ports, entirely  candid,  of  the  former  (Ca- 
zoria,  Capt.  of  Balu'a,  to  Cabello,  July  12, 
17S4,  Archive  General,  Hist.,  vol.  c; 
Cabello  to  Neve,  July  15.  ibid.). 

The  removal  of  P]l  Mocho  was  justified 
by  subsequent  events.  By  June,  178."), 
Courbi^re  was  able  to  report  that  the  new 
Tonkawa  chief  had  estal)lished  a  .penna- 
nent  village  on  Navasota  r. ;  and  during 
the  next  10  years  "tiie  village  of  the 
Tancagues"  was  referred  to  as  though  it 
were  a  fixed  and.  definite  entity.  But 
.thereafter  the  tribe  was  usually  tlescribed 
&s  wanderers;  therealter,  likewise,  they 
•were  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war  with 
the  Spaniards  (Cabello  to  Rengel,  June 
7,  178-5,  Bexar  Archives;  Gil  Ybarbo  to 
Governor  Munoz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  2(), 
1791,  Bexar  Archives;  Leal,  Noticia,  July 
10,  1794,  Bexar  Archives). 

Population;  Recent  Ilistonj. — A  junta 
held  at  Bexar,  Jan.  o,  1778,  estimated  the 
Tonkawa  at  .'iOO  warriors.  In  April  of 
that  year  Mezieres,  when  on  his  second 
visit  to  the  tribe,  gave  the  same  figure, 
including  some  aj^tostate  Xaraname  (.\ra- 
nama).  In  Sept.,  1779,  when  a^rain  at 
their  settlement,  he  reported  that  since 
the  recent  epidemic  of  smallpox  there 
remained  150  warriors.  Three  years  later 
a  spy  who  spent  several  days  at  a  gath- 
ering of  Apache  and  Tonkawa  on  Guad- 
alupe r.  reported  that  only  HOO  Tonkawa 
were  present,  the  rest  having  remained 
at  home.  If  he  told  the  truth,  he  could 
hardly  have  meant  that  these  were  all 
warriors.  Sibley  in  1S05  gave  their 
strength  at  200  men;  Davenport,  about 
1809,  placed  it  at  250  families,  and  Teran. 
1828,  at  SO  families.  In  1S47  the  othcial 
estimate  wa.s  150  men  (.=ee  Cabello,  In- 
forme,  1784,  12,  68;  Mezieres,  Letters  to 
Croix,  A])r.  5,  177S,  and  Sept.  13,  1779, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  F.spana,  xxviii,  272, 
246;  Siblev,  op.  cit. ;  Davenport,  Noticia, 
en.  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.;  Terdn, 
Noticia,  1828,  in  Bol.  S'jc.  G«;og.  Mex., 
266,  1S70).  In  the  fall  of  1S55  tlie  Gov- 
ernment settled  them,  together  with  the 
Caddo,  Kichai,  Waco,  Tuwukoni.  and 
Penateka  Comanche,  uj)on  two  small  res- 
ervations on  the  Cli-ar  Fork  of  Brazos  r. , 
Texas.  In  conseijUfnce  of  the  violent 
opposition  ol  the  Texans,  culminatiiit,'  in 
an  attack  upon  the  a:/ency,  the  Indians 
were  remove"  1  in  1857to  Washita  r.,  Okla., 
the  Tonkawa  Ix-'ing  temp^^rarily  canqx'd 
about  the  niouth   of  Tonkawa  cr.,  just 


above  the  present  Anadarko.  In  the 
confusion  brought  about  by  Hie  civil 
war  the  other  trilws  saw  an  opportunitv 
to  payoff  oM  scores  airainst  the  Tonkawa, 
who  were  generally  hated  for  tiieir  can- 
nibalistic practices  as  well  as  for  serving 
as  government  scouts  against  the  more 
western  tribes.  On  the  excuse  tliat  the 
Tonkawa  and  their  agent  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Confeileracy,  a  boily  of  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  and  Caddo  attacked  the 
Anadarko  agency  and  tlie  Tonkawa  camp 
on  the  night  of  Oct.  25,  1S(S2,  killiiitr  two 
of  the  agency  employees  and  mas.-acring 
137  men,  women,  and  chiKiren  out  of  a 
total  of  about  SlK)  of  the  Tonkawa  tribe. 
The  survivors,  after  .eome  years  of  miser- 
able wandering,  were  finally  gathereil  in 
at  Ft  (irithn,  Texas,  to  save  them  from 
complete  extermination  l>y  their  ene- 
mies. In  1SS4  all  that  were  left— 92, 
includimr  a  number  of  Lijian — wt-ie  re- 
moved to  oklalionia,  heing  a.ssi<:n^'d  the 
next  year  to  their  present  location  at 
Oakland  agency,  near  I'onca.  In  1908 
they  numbered  but  48,  including  several 
intermarried  Lipan. 

The  Tonkawa  remember  a  number  of 
sulxlivisions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
subtribes  rather  than  gentes,  as  follows: 
Awash,  Choyopan,  Haiwal,  Hatchukuni, 
Kwesh,  Nilhawai,  Ninchopan,  Pakani, 
Pakhalatch  (see  Pnjolnt),  Sanukh.  Talp- 
kweyu,  Titskanwatichatak.  (ti.  e.  b.  ) 
Fou-ka-was. — Iiul.  .\rf.  Rep.,  '2iiZ.  \<>l.  Jancas. — 
Baptismal  rec.  f-an  Antotiio  de  Valero  nii^.^ion. 
18th  cent.  Kadiko  -Jr.atsehet.  M.^.,  B.  A.  K..  l^^J 
(Kiowa  nRTnt-:  pnibalil.v  rorrniition  of  K'l-'':"';". 
'man-eating men ' ).  Kankawavs. — Maillard,  Hi-t. 
Tex.,  2oS,  1^4-.».  Kariko.— Gal.M'het.  MS..  B.  .\.  E., 
1SS4  (Coman<"he  name:  sjl".  •Ciiniiil.al-.'  ir''in 
Kioua  Kii'lihoK  K'iiiahi-piako.  — Mo"nev  in  ITtli 
Kep.  B.  A.  K..  7.  ^U.  !>;H  ( ■  ;naii-tat-rf ':  Ki'nva 
iianiet.  Komkome.— .fmitf!  (li>7)  in  Marsrv,  l)ec., 
III.-SS.  1878.  Konkone  — .-^li'-n.  notein<.'l;arioviiix. 
New  Fr  .  iv.  7>.  l^TO.  Konkone  — ,Io\itel  i  lt>7) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  l,  l.v2.  1-^IC.  Korkone.— 
Ibid.,  137.  Long-wha.— Sen.  Kx.  Com".  iVrf;-.  i:;, 
■J9th  Ci'nt,'..  1-'-  >e>s..l.  ISM.  Macanas.  — Hati'r. •it. 
No.  Mex.  .Slate*,  l.  Cfd.  l.-^^"";  i  mi^print^.  Man-eat- 
ers.— Hollaert  in  Jnur.  Ethnol.  .-"<•.  l.i'nd..  ii.  J'^, 
If^'O  (trans. of  Lipan  narnei.  Miiixsen — <jrtt-"l»et, 
Tonkawa  M.«..  B.  A.  E.,  I-M  iChey(  nne  imnie).  • 
Nemerexka. — <;at-chet.  Comanche  .^IS..  _R.  A.  K. 
(■men-iatir<':<,'iimunohename).  Nimeteka. — 'en 
Kate.  K.-izen  in  N.  .\m..  3-o.  l^"^')  ( '  iuan-<- iter^': 
Comanche  name).  Sonkawas.  —  I'arkt-r,  ,\n!.  Lid. 
Womanhood,  7,  I'^'/J.  Tancaguas. — Morli.  M-in. 
Hi=t.Texa-;,bk.  ll.ca.  17^'J.  Tancagueis.  — liiirri''^: 
Iiifr.rnie,  1772.  MS.  in  Archivo  <;i-n.  TancagTjes. — 
Mezieres  (1T7'~)  quot- d  hy  Hancroft.  N".  y.'X. 
Stale*.  1.661.  ].'>0.  Tancaguez.— Cuurhii're,  I".-  la- 
ci6n.  1791,  M.=  .  in  B<'xar  Archive*.  TancagTiies.— 
De  Soto  Vermudez.  Investi-'atiim.  17.'i_'.  .'I.-^.  in 
Archivo  Oen.  Tancahuas. — Wliitinc  in  Kcp.  >■■<■. 
War,  212. 1^-JO.  Tancahues.— Doc.  1.t.=>  .  IT'.'J  in  T.-X. 
State  .Arch.  Tancahuos.  — Davenport.  Noiii  ia.  ca. 
IMW.  Ms.  in  Arrhivo  Gen.  Tancamas.  — M~.  of 
174iJin  .\I'-ri).d.;  Nije\ii  K^iiafia.  x.Wiil.'JiC.  Tan- 
canes.— Vt.ari.o  to  (•.^(..•llo,  I),  c.  7,  1:7-,  M.~.  in 
An-liivo  <o-n.  Tancaouay. — I'j.'mii.  \"<.y.  La..  III. 
.5.  1-507.  Tancaoves.  — Kipperd/i.  lett'-r  of  Apr.  '-7, 
1777.  .MS.  in  .'I-ni.  d'-  .Nu'Vu  i:-p:ina,  x.vviii.  .'J'". 
Tancaove.— La  Hirj"-  '17I'.M  in  M.ir.Tv,  Ij.c.  vi. 
277,  iv^i.  Tancards  — I'lke.  Trav,  31'.'.  i-!l.  Tin- 
cases.— Kr.  (.a;i7r.hal.  letter,  171S.  .^r~.  in  M- mi. 
rie  Nueva  t>paria.  XXVlll,  71.  Tanciveys  —  ^I''- 
7.i.'-re--,  I'.el..  1770.  .M~.  in  An  hivo  ii'ii.  Tanco- 
wayi.— Whipple,  I'ac.  K.  U.  Kep.,  Ml,  j't.  .i,  '<\  Iv''. 
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Tan'-kft-wi.— Dorscv  Kwnpa  M?.  vocnb..  B.  A.  E., 
1^'tl  («jiiapiivv'>;inio).  Tankaway.— lVnicautil719) 
ill  Froiii-h.  lli>t  0>11.  La.,  ii.  s..  vi,  l.V>,  ijir.g. 
Tanko.— Kroolicl.  Povon  Yrs.  Trav.  4'i:?.  ],s.i«>. 
Tanks.— SiliK'v,  Hi-t.  Skotfhcs,  7^.  15<.K">.  Tan- 
quaay.— Knmci-co  ilc  Josu<  Maria.  Kol..  1601.  MS. 
Taukaways.— Iirako.  Hk.  Ind-;..  xi.  IMS.  Tchan- 
kaya. — Ciat.-oliot.  Toiik.iwe  MS.,  R.  A.  E..  &J 
(Kiinuikawa  name).  Tenkahuas. — Nciplibors  in 
H.  R.  i*'>c-  ^'^-  -'til  Cotii;..  -Jil  .•'OSS..  3.  1M7.  Ten- 
kanas.— Son.  Misc.  l>i>(*.  ?>o.  A'Ah  Cons.,  'Sd  .so<.«..  JfO. 
1S79.  Thancahues. — Mencliana  to  Ooonor.  Mar.  9. 
1774.  MS.  in.\rcliivo(ii'n.  Tineyizhane. — <'"iut>i-het. 
NJni-^liii  Ai'ai'lic  vooab..  B.  A.  K.'.  r.'.i :  Kii)\va  Apaclie 
iiani(.'t.  Titskan  watitch. — liat-chi-t.  Tonkawe 
MS..  It.  A,  E.,  1^~-1  (own  namo:  si?,  'inili.'onoiis 
licoplc').  Toncahiras. — Schoolcr.iit.  Iiul.  Tribis, 
VI,  tJS9.  1S57.  Toncahuas. — }{(pllafrt  in  Jour.  Eth- 
lioE  f-oc.  I.ond..  II,  i7.=>,  1>'>0.  Toneawes— H.  K. 
Kcp.  2yy,  44lh  Cong.,  1st  se^s.,  1.  l>7t;.  Tongues.— 
MicUltT,  Kecon.,  t>t,  isV.  Tonkahans. — Drake. 
Bk.  Inils.,  xi,  ISlS.  Tonkahaws.— Iiouuiioch. 
I»escrts  N.  Am..  I.  -141.  l^X).  Tonkahiras.— Silnx.l- 
craft.  Iiul.  Trilns.  i,  51.>^.  Is.il.  Tonkahuas.— Bon- 
nell,Tcx.,lS7, 1>40.  Ton-ka-hues.— Iiul.  AiT.  Kep., 
■.i-'>7,  1^'>3.  Ton-kah-ways. — I'arkor.  Tox..  -'.'1.  ls.'ii;. 
Tonkawas.— I>oc.  (if  1771-J  .iiiuiimI  liy  B.'iton  in 
T<x.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar..  ix.  'Jl.  l'.'U->.  Tonkaways.— 
Ijitliaiii  in  Trans.  I'liilol.  s;, „._  i.onil.,  Ic:;,  l^.Vi. 
Tonkawe.  — DiWiM'S  (l>"i4)  qu(.tf'l  by  dat-clict. 
Karankawa  Imls..  :iO.  Ks*»l.  Tonkaweya. — J<u-cli- 
inann  (.1'^^'-')  4ii'-ili.<l  by  Gat-clKt.  ibiil. .";>.:;.  Tonke- 
ways.— Bolhu-rtin.Ic.iir.  Etlinol..S(.c.  Loml.,  Il.'JuS. 
Is.tO.  Tonkhuas. — Coombs  in  In<l.  AlL  Kep.  Is.VJ. 
•-':«.  ISf'O.  Tonkowas.— Marcy,  Prairie  Trav.,  ly7, 
Isol.  Tonks. — >o-eallo(j  by  Texans.  Ton-que- 
was. — Butler  in  H.  K.  Doc.  7i'>.  29iliCon,?.,Jil  sess.. 
7,  ls|7.  Tonqueways. — Bailey,  A'ivelU.,  .'^s,  l.s7,5. 
Tonquoways. -\\  oblier.  <iold  .^Ii^es  oi  the  (iila. 
I'.U.lsjy.  Tonqus.— Ibid.  Toukaways.— Parker  in 
.«clioolcraft.  Iiid.  Trilies.  v.  OSi,  1N>J.  Yanehe.— 
♦Jatschet,  MS.,  B.  A  E.  (Lipan  lianiei.  Zan- 
cagues.— Doe.  (17',tO)  in  Tox.  State  Archives. 

Tonkawan  Family.  A  lin^rui.stic  stock 
establis^hf.l  hy  I'owell  ( 7th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.. 
125,  1891)  to  "include  the  Tonkawa  tribe, 
but  sub-'-equently  determined  by  BnUon 
to  embrace  al.so  a  number  oi  .^mall  tribes, 
including  the  Erviiuaine,  Mayeye,  and 
Yojuaiie.     See  T'.'uLntin. 

—  Tonkawa. — fJat-rliet.  Zuolf  Spraclicii  ntis  dem 
■  Siidwe-tell  Nurdanierikas.  7t).  Is76  ( vof-abiilary  of 
atxiut  oW  words  and  some  sentences);  (.iatsehet. 
Die  Spraehe  dcrXonkawas.  in  Zeit-chrift  fiir  Eth- 
nolosie.  CI.  Is77:  Gat-chet  (ls7t.  /  in  Proc.  Am. 
I'hilos.  .Soc.,  .Wl.olS,  1577.  =Tonka'wan.— I'owell. 
Op.  cit. 

Tonkaway-root.  A  name  amon;;  heri>- 
a1ist.s  and  "herb  doctors"  for  the  root  of 
(Jonolol/iis  piOAliloras. 

Tonoyiefs  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  it.s  chief  (Woman  Helper), 
formerly  lielow  Big  Meadows,  Truckee 
r.,  w.  Neva-la.  Pop.  2S0  in  1859. 
To-no-yiet.— Dodt:ein  Ind..\tr.  Rep.  ls.'iy.o74.  T.><CO. 
Tonoziet— Burt' ill.  City  of  Saints,  670.  l^Gl.  Woman 
helper  band.— lb;. 1. 

Tontos  (Span.:  'fools,' so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  supjiosed  imbecility;  the 
'lesijrnation,  however,  i.s  a  misiidmer). 
A  name  so  indiscriminately  apjilied  as  to 
l>e  almost  meaningless.  (1)  To  a  mix- 
ture of  Yavajiai,  Yuma,  and  Muluive, 
with  Pome  I'ifialeno  A])ache,  [dared  tm  the 
Hio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  187:'.,  and  tians- 
ferre<l  to  San  Carlos  res.  in  1,S75;  In'Stdes- 
i>:nated  as  thr  Tiilkepaia.  q.  v.  (2;  To  a 
trib(M»f  theAtliapa'Stan  family  well  known 
a.s('<:>yotero.\pache.  (:i)'i"o  the  rinaleiios 
of  the  same  family.  (4)  Accordiii).' toCor- 
uutier,  to  a  body  of  liidiaii.s  descended 


mostly  from  Y'avapai  men  and  Pinal 
Coyotero  (Pinaleno)  women  who  have 
intermarried.  The  term  Tontos  was  there- 
fore apj^lied  by  writei^sof  the  19th  century 
to  practitally all  the  Imlians  roaming  be- 
tween tiie  White  mts.  of  Arizona  and  the 
Rio  Colorado,  comprising  parts  of  two 
linguistic  families,  but  especially  to  the 
Yavapai,  commonly  known  as  Apache 
Mohave.  Thesynonymy  following,  there- 
fore, does  not  always  rei>resent  true 
equivalents  of  any  tril>al  name.  The 
Tonto  Apache  transferred  to  San  Caring 
in  1875  numl^'red  G"J9,  while  the. Yavapai 
sent  to  that  reserve  numliered  OlS  and 
the  Tulkepaia  352.  The  Tontos  othcially 
designated  as  such  numbered  772  in  1V108, 
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of  whom  551  were  under  the  San  Carlos 
agency,  IW  imder  the  Camp  Verde  school 
superinteu'lency,  and  11  at  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell. See  Apaclir^  Ttiua. 
Ahwa-paia-kwanwa. — Corbusit-r  in  Am.  Antiq., 
VIH.  -77,  1--6  (=  'enemy.'  'all,'  and  '>^f..-ak.' 
ref'Trintr  to  their  mon:.'rel  toiitruei.  Apache 
Tonto. — Bonnveaslh'.  .span.  .\m.,  70. 1^1'J.  Apache 
Tontoes.- W  bite.  Hist.  Apach—,  MS.,  B.  A.  K. 
1S7.5.  Del-dje'.— ten  Kate.  Synnnytiiio.  .'i.  ]-•>! 
(Ted  ant':  .\paehe  liumei.  Deldzje.— ten  Kate, 
lieizen  in  N.  Am..  I'J'J,  1-^').  Dilzhan.— Curti--. 
Am.  Ind..  I.  l:)!,  l'.'<)7  ('spatter  ta.k.-r^':  AjMche 
name).  Dil-zhay.— White.  .Vpache  X.imes  oi  In- 
dian Tribe-.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (' red  soil  with  r-'!  ant-': 
al.-oappiied  to  theMohave  ■.  Four  Peak  Indians — 
Curtis  in  I;:d.  AlT.  \'.'\>.  1-71.  ivj.  Is7.'.  Gohun  — 
Baudclier  in  .\reh.  In-r.  pai  .r-.  ill.  pt.  1.  11".  1"'.«J. 
Guhunes,  — Ibid.,  li:;.  Har-dil-zhays.— While,  lli-t. 
Ap.Kiie-.  .MS..  15.  A.  E..  1-7  j  (Ted  country  In- 
dian-'  or  T  iKlians  liviie.,' wlii-re  th<re  Hi-ri-rid- 
:iTils':  Apachelianie).  Ko-un.— I'.andelier  in  Arch. 
In-t.  Papers,  iif,  pt.  1,  no.  1-'X».  Koun.— t'urti-. 
Am.  Ind..  I.  i:;j,  P.«j7  (Tou-h'.  At.ache  iiaiuei. 
Kuhns.— White.  Ili-t.  Ap.-ulie  Dids.,  MS..  B.  .\.  E., 
ls7j  ;-o  ciilh  .1  by  .^Iexican-  "on  account  of  their 
•  foolishness'  ").    Lo-co.— White,  op.  cit.  (Apache 
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narao:  trans.  '  fools').  Santo —Ind.  AtT.  Ki>p..  1^1. 
IStJl  (misprint).  Tantot.— l^iiie  (ISM)  in  !?i'1jo<:>1- 
cmft.  Intl.  Tribes,  v.  6S9,  IS.V1.  Tci-ce-kwe.— ten 
Kate.  Synnnymie.  7.  IS^l  ('luaraitilors':  Znfii 
name).  Tint'o.— In<l.  .\iT.  Kep..  .xHj,  IS'v'i  (mis- 
print). Tondo. — Ibid..  lo".»  (misprint  I.  Tontears. — 
Emory.  Rooi^n..  %.  IMSi  niisprint).  Tonto.— Ind. 
Aff.  Kep.  lN=vJ.  3x».  lSo5.  Tonto-Apaches— .M<iu  ry 
in  Ind.  AtT.  Ko|>.  ISiT.  30-2,  \s\>.  Tontoe*. — 
White.  Hist,  .\piiches.  MS..  B.  .V.  E..  1S7:>.  Tonto- 
Tinne.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  .Vni..  l;>.i.  Iss'i. 
Tontu. — Ind.  .\tT.  Hep..  IV?.  I.S.S.  Touto  Apaches. — 
Stratton,  Captivity.  1J:{.  I,s37  (misprint  1.  Tsji'ahe- 
kwe. — ten  Kate.  Ki'izcn  in  N..\m.,  29\.  \>s-bf7.uni 
name).  Viniettinen-ne.  —  P>ovideri">.  Notio.  K~tiid. 
de Cliiliualma.  'JIJ.  1N14.  Vinni ettinenne.— Onvto 
y  Berra,  Geug.,  .v.>.  Isii4, 

Tonzaumacagua.  A  small  tribe  repre- 
eented  at  Saii  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  in  the  18th  century. 

Too.  A  Haida  town  given  in  John 
Work's  list  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v. 
489,  ISoo)  as  containing  10  hotises  and 
196  inhabitants  in  1S36-41.  This  was 
probaijly  Titin. 

Tooahk.     Said  to  be  a  baml  of  Salish  on 
Mnckloshoot  res..  Wash.,  in  IS-^iT. 
Tooahk.— Cornell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  15-^7,  33-*^,  ISiS. 
Upper  Puyallup. — Ibid. 

Tooanttih  (properly  Dustii,  a  species  of 
frojr;  known  also  as  Spring  Frog).  A 
noted  Cherokee  of  highly  respected  char- 
acter, born  near  the  mouth  of  Chucka- 
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niojrgacr.,  near  Lookout  nitn,Tenn.,al)Oiit 
1754.  He  was  noted  for  hi.s  skill  in  trajt- 
ping  and  huntinj,',  and  for  his  sdcocss  in 
the  athletic  .-sports  of  his  peofiii-,  IkiII- 
j<layin;;in  particular.  Kind  and  amiable 
in   disposition,    Tooantuh   always   advo- 


cate<l  peace,  and  frequently  exercised  a 
restraining  influence  on  themore  warlike 
of  his  people,  Init  was  (|uick  to  avenge  an 
injury  to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  In 
1818,  when  Tooantuh  was  about  64  years 
of  age,  a  party  of  Osage  wantonly  'mur- 
dered several  Cherokee.  Tooantuh.  with 
a  band  of  followers,  went  in  pursuit,  and 
by  the  time  the  Osage  had  reache<l  their 
village  they  were  surprised  by  an  attack, 
their  village  burned,  SO  of  them  killr.! 
or  captured,  and  their  bautl  coniiiletelv 
broken.  He  served  under  (ien.  .lack.-on 
in  the  camjiaiirn  au'ain?t  the  Creeks  in 
1813-14,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  co'^l- 
ness  and  discipline  shown  in  battle.  On 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  to  Indian 
Ten,  Tooantuh  was  among  the  first  to 
settle  on  a  farm,  devotinir  himself  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  agriculture. 

Tcoelicans  (  Tuo-rf-lrnns).  3Ientioned 
by  Irvin;:  (Bonneville's  Adventures,  .58S, 
1850)  a.s  a  tribe  dwelling  about  the  head- 
waters of  Wallowa  r.,  in  x.  e.  Oretron, 
in  connection  with  the  Shoshoko.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  shy  and  avoidincr  inter- 
course with  the  whites;  possibly  a  Sho- 
shoni  band,  otherwise  unidentified. 

Tookseat  ( TooJ/-.'>ent,  from  ptnk-s'it, 
'wolf,'  lit.  'round  foot').  A  phratry  of 
the  Delawares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  171, 
1877. 

Tooksetuk  ('wolf').  A  phratry  of  the 
Mahican. 

Mech-cha-ooh. — Barton,  New  View.«.  XTxix,  179S. 
Took-je-tuk'.— Miirgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877. 

Tools.     See  Implemetttx. 

Toopik.  A  tent  or  house;  a  word  in 
local  use  in  Alaska;  from  lupil:  in  cer- 
tain western  Eskimo  dialects,  signifying 
tent.  (.\.  v.  r. ) 

Tooptatmeer.  One  of  the  two  Wocron 
towns,  suj>posed  to  have  been  in  Greene 
CO.,  N.  C,  in  1709,  the  towns  together  hav- 
ing 120  warriors. — Lawson  ( 1714  ),  Ili.-t. 
Car.,  383,  1860. 

Toosey.  A  bandof  Tsilkotin.seemiri'.'ly 
named  from  a  chief,  under  Williams  Lake 
agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  62  in  1908,  50  in 
1910. 

Taaaey.— Can.  Ind.  .\fT.  Rep.  1«9'>,  S-W.  1^%.  Tas- 
•ey.— Ibid..  l^'.U,  279,  189'>.  Toosey.— Ibift..  ]-l.  11. 
Ifi2,  1901.    Toosey's  tribe.— Ibid.,  l>>il,  IW.  1^-V 

Tooshkipakwisi  {Toosli  -li-jin-l" '■"-'". 
'green  leaves  ' ).  A  snlx-lan  of  the  l>cla- 
wares. — .Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Tooshwarkama(  7bo.'j/(-/'i'f  r-/.'/-//;'*,  ■across 
the  river').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1878. 

Toowed.  One  of  the  Dicirnefio  ranclie- 
rias  represented  in  the  treatv  of  1^'>l'  at 
.<anta  Label,  s.  Cal.— II.  K.  Kx.  Do<-.  7<i, 
34th  Com;:.,  3d  sess.,  1:52,  1857. 

Topaidisel.  A  I'utwin  trii>e formerly  liv- 
ing.'at  Knitrht's  Landing.  Yoloco.,Cal. — 
l'..wers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in,  21'.', 
1877. 
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Topame.  A  former  Liibeno  villaire  in 
upper  San  Luis  Key  valley,  San  JJiego 
CO.,  Cal.— (.Jrijalva  (179o)  ritcil  bv  Ban- 
croft, Ui^t.  (.'al.,  I,  563.  1S86. 

Topanika  {T</-p'in'-i-l:iia).  An  Unalig- 
miut  Kjikimo  village  on  the  k.  coast  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  lOinlSSO. 
Tapkhamikhuagmut. — Zutfnskin.  Descr.  Russ.  Poss. 
Aniv,  I,  '~,  IS^JT.  Taupanica. — Whyinpor.  Alaska, 
i.\S,  lSt'9.  Topanica.— \V.  U.  Tt'l.'  Expoil.,  map. 
1S67.  Topanika— 1>h11,  .\laskrt,  20.  ISTO.  Tup- 
hamikva. — I'ftroiT  in  KUli  <.\'ii>mis.  .\laska.  map, 
ls<^l.  Tup-hamikwa.— I'ftrnrT.  Hep.  on  Alaska.  ?i9, 
l.v^O.  Tup-hanikwa. — Nelson  in  IMh  Kt'p.,  B.  A.  E., 
nuip,  It^'.'y. 

Topayto.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  PVancisco  S6lano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft.  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506.  1SS6. 

Topeent.   A  Ma.«sachuset  village  in  1614 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Plvmouth  co.,  ^lass. 
Topeent.— Smith   (161f>)  in    Mas«.  Hist.  S<«o.  Coll., 
M  9..  VI.  ]0«.  18.^7.    Topent.— Smith  (ItiJO),  Va.,  ii, 
183,  repr.  1S19. 

Topenebee  (according  to  J.  P.  Dunn  the 
name  indicates  'a  quiet  sitting  l)ear', 
the  'bear'  part  being  probalily  under- 
stood from  the  "totem"  reference).  A 
noted  Potawatomi,  chief  of  his  tribe  in  s. 
Michigan  for  40  years.  He  tirst  appears 
in  history  as  a  signer,  in  behalf  of  the 
"Pattawatimas  of  the  river  St  Joseph," 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Auir.  3,  1795, 
negotiated  by  Anthony  Wayne  with  nu- 
merous tribes  at  Greenville,  Ohio;  from 
that  time  until  1833  he  si<jrned  eleven 
other  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Potawatomi,  and  in  another 
(Sept.  30,  1809)  his  mark  was  made  by 
his  brother,  Shis.sahecon.  By  the  treaty 
of  Oct.  27,  183L',  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  Potawatomi  ceded  their  ter- 
ritory in  Michigan  s.  of  Grand  r.,  To- 
Eeuebee  was  granted  a  section  of  land 
y  patent.  When  Tecum.-eh  visited  the 
Potawatomi  in  ISIO  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  their  aid  in  the  uprising  against 
the  whites,  Topenebee  l)ecame  an  ad- 
herent of  the  new  doctrine  and  led  his 
warriors  to  join  the  union.  The  Pota- 
watomi readily  fell  prey  to  the  encroach- 
mentof  the  whites,  and  suffered  the  usual 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  lifjuor;  to 
this  Topenebee  was  no  exception.  On 
one  occasion  Lewis  Ca.<s,  serving  a.s  treaty 
commissioner,  on  advising  him  to  keep 
sober  and  care  for  his  i>eop'e,  was  char- 
acteristically answered,  ''Father,  we  do 
not  care  for  the  land,  nor  the  money,  nor 
the  goods:  wiiatwe  want  is  whiskey;  give 
us  whiskeyl"  He  was  present  at  the  Ft 
Dearborn  massacre,  CJiicago,  Aug.  15, 
1812,  and  aided  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
Kinzies,  Mrs  Heald,  Mrs  H<-lin,and  Ser- 
geant GrifTJth.  Subordinate  to  Topene- 
V>ee  were  tlie  subchiefs  PokaL'on.  Weesaw, 
and  Shaveiiead.  The  wile  of  Pokagon 
\vas  a  niece  of  Topenelx.'e,  and  W'oesaw 
married  Toy>eneVx'e's  daughter.  On  the 
removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1838, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  18.33, 


Topenebee,  Pokagon,  and  others  remained 
behind  and  took  uplands  in  Silver  Creek 
twp.,  whereToi>enebeedie«l  in  Aug.  1S40. 

Topenebee's  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, taking  its  name  from  thechief,  which 
formerly  existed  on  St  Joseph  r.,  opposite 
Niles,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.  The  reservation 
was  sold  in  1833. 

To-pe-ne-bee.— Chicago  treaty  (lSo3)  in  V.  S.  Iml. 
Treat.,  176.  1S73.  Topenibe.— Mississinewu  treatv 
(lyjd),  il>id.,  673.  To-pen-ne-bee.  —  Tipperaiiol- 
treaty  (183J^,ibiil.,  702.  Topinibe. — StMarvs  troaiv 
(1S19),  ibid.,  670.  Top-ni-be.  — Chicasro  treatv 
(lSo-2),  ibid..  153. 

Topinish  (from  Q<'ij»rish-'liinn,  'people 
of  the  trail  coming  from  the  foot  of  {lie 
hill ' ).  A  small  Shahaplian  tril>e,  speak- 
ing the  Klikitat  language,  on  Topinish  r., 
Yakima  res.,  Wash. 

Qapnish-'lema. — Mooney  in  Uth  Rep.  B.  .\.  K..  '.i'J. 
IS'.Hj  (proper  name).  Topinish. — Ibid.  Topnisb. — 
Ind.  Atr.  Rep.,  3o2,  18S.i. 

Topiqui.  A  Yama.«ee  (?)  village  and 
Spanish  mission  station  in  the  province 
of  Guale  about  1595.  In  the  revolt  of  15!»7 
it  was  attacked  and  the  priest  in  chanre, 
Father  Kodriguez,  was  murdered.  In  con- 
sequence the  mission  was  abandoned  for 
several  years,     i^ee  Tolonato.        (,j.  m. ) 

Topiqui.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  171,  172$.  Topoqui. — 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  6S,  1S.». 

Topkok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
w. of  Golofnin bay,  Alaska;  pop.  15 in  1880. 
Tap-hok.— 1  Ith  Census.  Alaska.  liV2,  lt;93.  Tup-ka- 
ak.— I'etroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11.  1>^S^. 

Toponananlka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
3  m.  w.  of  New  Mikasuky,  probably  in 
Lafavetteco.,  Fla.  Obiakee  was  the  chief 
in  1823  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,  1826). 

Topotopow.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Hernando  Ticos'  rancho,  near 
San  Buenaventura  mission,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Tops.  A  small  tribe  in  Texas,  formerly 
connected  with  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas  mission  (Documents  in  the 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  t^uen'taro,  K., 
leg.  6,  nos.  12  and  18).     See  Tups. 

Tops.     See  Games,  Tovs. 

Toquart.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  the  .v.  shore 
of  Barclay  sd.,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.  Their  septs,  according  to  Boas,  are 
Tokoaath,  Maakoath,  Wast.^anek.  Toraka- 
mayaath,Tsaktsakoath,  Mukchiath.Tush- 
kisath,  Kohatsoath,  Chenacluwth,  Mt-t- 
stoa.~ath,  and  Chomaath.  Their  village  is 
Mahcoah.     Pop.  24  in  1910. 

Tok'oa'ath. — B<ias  in  6th  llep.  N.  W.  Trihfs  Can., 
31. 1^90.  Tokwaht.— Swan  iii  Sniitli^on.rnnt..  .xvi., 
3.  1S70.  Too-qu-aht.— Can.  Ind.  .\lT.  l-«.j.  Ivs.  ]>^. 
Toquaht.— Sproat.SavaiT'-  Liie.:;U>. ISO.  Toquart. — 
Mayiie.  Hril.  Col.,2ol,  1«0.'.  Toquatui. — '.runt  in 
Jour.  Knv.  (;<"-o^.  .sr><-..  2".':'.  l.S'7.  To-quh-aht. — <'.iii. 
Ind.  .\ff.  1>^X  315.  ls-1.  Touquaht. -Can.  Ind. 
Afr..pt.2.K'S,  I'JlO.    Toyn-aht  — lirit.Coi.  niuf..  l^/J. 

Toquimas  ('black  backs').  A  .Mono 
band  lV)rmerly  living  in  lower  Reese  r. 
valley,  n.  central  Nevada. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  26,  1.S63. 

Toquo  {Dnhud'U  'place  of  the  D;lk\\:1", 
referring  to  a  great   mythic   tish).      A 
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former  Cherokee  ^:cttlemtMlt  on  Little Tt'ii- 
nessee  r.,  alx>nt  the  naouth  of  Toco  cr.,  in 
Monroe  oo.,  Tenn.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Joco. — Bnrtram.  Travels.  371.  I'^l  (misprint  for 
TocoK  Toco.— Momey  in  19th  Kop.  B.  .\.  E..  ill. 
1900(trador-;' ranio'.  Toqua. — Timbirlnke.  Mem- 
oirs, map.  17tV'>.  Toqueih. — DiV.  of  17',".' mnued  by 
Ro.vce  in  oth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  141,  l^•^7.  Toquo.— 
Mobney,  op.  cit. 

Toral.  An  Alitena  villaffe  on  Copper 
r.,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Chitina  r. 
Tarftl.— .\lleii.  Rep..  IS,  1SS7.  Toral.— l'o.«t  route 
map,  Alaskix.  1903. 

Torches.     See  Jllnniinalion. 

Torepe'sBand.  A  Paviot?ohan<l,  nanie<l 
from  its  chief,  otherwise  called  Lean  Man, 
formerly  living  near  the  lower  cros^inir 
of  Truckee  r.,  w.  Nev.  They  were  under 
the  head  chieftaincy  of  Winnemucca. 
Pop.  360  in  1S59. 

Torape.— Bnrtiin.  Citv  of  Saint.-i.  576,  is<'il.  To- 
Repe  •  band.— Dodee  in  Ind.  Art.  Rep.  l«o9,  374, 
1800. 

Torhunte.  A  Tu.^^carora  viliaire,  ab<,">ut 
1711,  on  as.  affluent  of  Neuse  r.,  in  North 
Carolina. — War  map,  1711-15,  in  Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  V,  :UH,  18S7. 

Torin.  A  former  popnk>ns  Yaqui  settle- 
ment on  the  n.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat.  28°,  Ion.  109°  :J0',  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Ban  Ignacio  Torin. — Orozco  y  Berra.  Geo^r..  3-V). 
186-1.  Torim.— Hrdlicka  in  Am.  .\nthr..  vi.  6J, 
19W.  Torin.— Velrt-^eo  (18.V))  cited  bv  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  a>$,  l^S'i. 

Tornait.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Greenland. — Xansen,  First  Cross- 
ing of  Greenland,  ii,  267,  1890. 

Tornait.  A  winter  villa<re  of  the  Xugu- 
miut  Eskimo  a1x)veBearsd.,in  Frobislier 
bav,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,422,  18S8. 

Tornit.  A  falmlous  race  which  the  Cen- 
tral Eskimo  believe  to  Ix?  akin  to  them- 
selves, but  much  taller  and  stronger,  hav- 
ing very  long  arms  and  lei'S  and  being  able 
to  toss  huge  bowlders  as  thougli  tliey  were 
pebbles.  The  Akudnirmint  call  them  Tu- 
niqdjuait.  They  lived  with  tlie  I'.skimo 
in  stone  houses  larger  than  theirs,  as 
shown  by  the  ruins  that  are  still  pointed 
out.  Lender  their  long  deerskin  coats  they 
carried  lamps  with  which  to  cook  the  meat 
of  seals  as  soon  as  they  were  killed.  Thev 
could  make  stone  implements  only,  no 
bows  nor  kaiaks,  but  these  they  stole 
from  the  l.skimo,  who  were  afraid  to 
defend  their  f)roi)erty  until  a  young  Es- 
kimo drilled  a  hole  in  the  skull  f)f  one 
of  them  who  had  ruine<l  his  kaiak,  while 
the  giant  wa«  asleej).  The  Tornit  then 
feared  that  they  would  all  he  killed,  and 
secretly  stole  away,  cuttint:  off  tin-  skirts 
of  their  coats  and  tyinu' up  their  hair  .=0 
that  they  should  not  be  recotrnizcd  if 
pursue<l.  The(ireenland  K-kimo  liejieved 
the  Tornit  to  be  a  mythical  rare  of  giants 
who  lived  f<n  the  ice  cap  and  were  seen 
rarely  hunting  at  the  heads  of  tin-  fiords. 
The  i>al)rad'.r  Eskimo,  like  thosciif  Hud- 
son bay  and  lialfin  land,  ima^'ine  tln-m 
to  be  more  like  themselves. — lioas  in  Gtb 


Rep.  B.  A.  E.,634,  640,  1SS8;  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec.  2.  38,  1888. 

Toro  (a  contraction  of  torotc,  a  kind  of 
tree. — Buelna).  A  settlement  of  the 
Mayo  on  the  k.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  lat.  26°  45',  in  extreme  x.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  Pop.  558  in  liX)0. 
Toro.— Hardy.  Trav.  in  Mex..  4US,  1829. 

Torope.     See  Term  pin. 

Torose.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  f<jrmerly  comiected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco.  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  ISGI. 

Torountogoats  {T<i-ro-Hu  to-<jo-at!<^.  One 
of  the  tri'Des  known  under  the  collective 
term  Gosiute;  formerly  in  Egan  canyon, 
E.  Nevada;  pop.  204  in  1873. — Powell  and 
Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51.  1874. 

Torreon  (^Span.:  'round  tower').  A 
small  ruined  puel>lo.  ])robably  of  the 
Tigua,  at  tlie  modern  town  of  the  same 
name,  about  28  m.  i;.  of  Belen.  N.  ^lex. 
The  aboriginal  name  <>I  tlu-  settlement  is 
unknown.  AccordingtoBandelicr(Arch. 
In.st.  Papers,  iv,  259,  1892)  the  pueblo  was 
asserted  to  have  been  of  the  "'small- 
house"  type. 

Toreon.— Loew  (187.=>»  in  Wheeler  :^urv.  Rep.,  vil. 
310.  1^79  (misprint  I.  Toreuna. — Handelier  cited 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Ucfi..  v.  58.  18^4.  Torreon —.\ Ik- n 
in  Sen.  Y.x.  Doc.  2:5,  3iHh  d'HK..  1st  ses.*..  t>.8.  1-48. 

Torres.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  The  name  is  now  aj>plied 
to  a  reservation  covering  the  territory 
where  live  the  Kawia  of  Torres,  Lawilvan, 
Tova,  and  Sokut  Menyil.  It  consists  of 
19,200  acres  of  unpatented  desert  land  75 
m.  from  ^li.^sion  Tule  River  agency,  in 
Riverside  co.  The  reservation  container! 
a  i>opulation  of  271  Indians  in  1904. 

Torsalla.  Given  as  one  r.f  the  "  Keowee 
towns"  among  the  Cla-rokfe  in  a  docu- 
ment of  1755  (  Royce  in  5th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E., 
143,  1SS7.).     Not'ideiititled. 

Tortugas  (Span.:  'turtles').  An  un- 
identified tribe  mentioned  by  I'hde  as 
formerly  living  on  the  Texas  coast  V>e- 
tween  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces. 
The  name  was  also  api)lied  to  a  prairie  in 
the  tidewater  section  of  Texa-^  where  there 
was  a  turtle-shaped  hill  and  several  re- 
markable springs  of  water.  Atcertains(-a- 
sonsofthev'car  this  prairie  was  freo.tiented 
bv  the  Tonkawa,  <i.  v.  (See  Uhde,  iJie 
Lander,  121,  ISGl;  Siblev,  Hist.  Sketched 
74,  1800;  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  36, 
1891.) 

Torture.     Set-  Ordeal.<t. 

Toryohne  ('wolf').  A  clan  of  the 
Iroquois. 

Cahenhisenhonon. — Fremh  writi  r  '  I1-6  i)  In  N.  Y. 
hix-.  <;■)!.  Hi-t.,  I.X.47,  lH.5-5.  plrwa-ri'-na^  — Jt^wilt, 
iiii'n.  !'■■'")  I  1  UM  arora  nunicj.  Enanthavonni. — 
Kn-iifli  wnt.r  ilv^.i  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  C.,!.  lii-t..  l.t. 
47.  l>.'..i.  Okuaho.— M.-.,'nix-.l.-n^is  (  liH4).  il-id.,  ill, 
Z'li).  Is.V-!.  Tor-yoh-ne. — Morfjan.  Leai^iie  Ir>"i.. 
80.  18.M  (Sf  neca  i')nni. 

Tosanachic  (Spanish  corruption  of  Tara- 
humart'  J!o.-<'inarhir,  "  w  ht-rc  tln-ri'  is 
white,'  referring  to  th.;  white  ciiils  in  the 
vicinity. — Lumholtz).     A  pueblo    in  w. 
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rhihuahua,  Mexico,  between  lat.  28°  and 
*Jfl°,  with  a  mixed  population  of  Nevome 
and  Tarahumare,  rniotlv  the  latter. 
San  Juan  Evan^elista  Totonac^ic. — Orozca  y  Bern*. 
(!iH>g..  '^-*-  1^>-*-  Toianachie. — Lutiiholtz,  Un- 
known Moxu«>.  I,  IJO.  1902. 

Tosarke's  Band.  A Paviotso band, named 
from  it.schief  (tirayHead),  fonnerlynear 
Can=on  and  Walker  lakes.  Nev. 
To  tarke.— I»eHl(i:o  in  Ind.  AlT.  Rep.  1«9.  374, 1S60. 

Toshence.  Thela^^t  of  anything:  a  term 
local  in  Ma.<?achu;;ett:?.  Gerard  (Smi, 
N.  Y.,  July  .SO,  18i>5)  states  that  the  word 
consis^ts  of  the  two  last  eyllaljles  of  mnt- 
Idsoiif,  the  !Ma.<?achu.>^et  name  l«tr  the  la.-^t 
child  of  the  family.  TrnmhuU  (Natick 
Diet.,  7.S,  1903)  gives  the  Massachnset 
term  as  vm.tlasous,  'youngest  son,'  with 
the  suggested  etymology  umf-nsu,  'not 
after,'  of  which  UiUtlaxonii  would  ap)>ear 
to  boa  diminutive.  Gerard  (in t'n,  1908) 
gives  as  the  true  meaning  'the  little  alter 
which  naught,'  i.  e.,  'the  last  little  one,' 
hence,  by  extension,  the  very  hist  of 
anything.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toshittan  i  To.«-lii(-lan,  'shark  house 
people').  Given  as  the  name  of  a  social 
divi.sionamongtheNanyaayiat  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  but  really  only  a  name  for  the 
inhabitant?  of  a  certain  house,  Ketgohit, 
belonging  to  them. 

To»  hit  tan.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
25,  18.^9. 

Tosneoc.  A  Tuscarora  village  in  x.  e. 
North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  3S3,  1860. 

Tota.  A  rancheria,  probably  Maricopa, 
on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  visited  bv  Father  Kino 
in  1700-01. 

La  Tota.— Kino  map  (ITCrit  in  .Stocklein.  Nene 
Welt-Bott,  74.  17Jf).  Tota.— Kino  map  (1701)  in 
Baticruit,  Ariz.  »n<\  X.  Mes..  S'iO.  l-^^9. 

Totakamayaath  {Tiytak-'iiiiOfjanth).  A 
sept  of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boa.s 
in  fith  Kep.  X.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 1S90. 

Totam.     See  Toti'in. 

Totami.     See  Tatemif. 

Totant.  A  Ma.«.-achu.set  village  in  1614 
on  the  coast  of  Ma.s.-achusett.«,  probably 
on  or  near  the  .«ite  of  Boston. — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
lOS,  1837. 

Totapoa^.  An  Indian  rendezvous  in 
1682  in  Ni[)niuc  territory,  described  as 
l>eing  half  way  V>etween  Hadleyaiid  I^n- 
ca.ster,  in  the  central  part  of  Worcester 
CO.,  Ma.^s.— Russell  (1682)  in  Ma.=s.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  .«.,  VIII,  85,  1868. 

Totatkenne  {To-td-Cqenne,  '[>eople  a  lit- 
tle down  the  river').  A  Sekani  tribe 
inhal)itiii;:  the  e.  slorK.-  of  the  Kocky  int<. 
and  adjacent  jilains  s.  of  Peace  r.,'  Brit. 
Col.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  29, 
1895. 

Totchikala.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
J^'nahiska,  Aleutian  ids. 

Totchikala.— Toxp.  ku«idn  DLscov.,  ICl,  1787. 
Totzlkala— U;i(l.,  1C3. 

Totem  (irregularly  derived  from  the 
term  ototditnn  of  the  Chippewa  and  other 


cognate  Algonquian  dialects,  signifyinc 
penerically  'his  brother-sister  kin.'  of 
which  ote  is  the  grammat  ic  stem  signifying 
(1)  the  consanguine  kinship  existing  be- 
tween a  propositus  and  a  uterine  elder 
sister  or  elder  brother;  and  (2)  the  con- 
sanguine kinship  existing  l>et  ween  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters,  inclusive  of  alien 
persons  naturalized  into  such  kinship 
group  by  the  rite  of  adoption  (q.  v.  \ ;  that 
is,  the  uterine  brother-sister  group  of 
persons,  thus  delimited  by  blood  ties  or 
legal  lictions,  who  in  each  generation  are 
severally  and  collectively  relateil  as  uter- 
ine brothers  and  sisters,  among  whom 
intermarriage  is  strictly  forbidden,  and 
who  therefore  constitute  an  incest  group 
in  so  far  as  its  members  are  severally 
concerned.  The  stem  ote  is  never  em- 
ployed in  discourse  without  a  ])retixeii 
personal  pronoun  denotive  of  the  gram- 
matic  relation  of  jxjrson,  or  without  the 
nominal  sutiix  -//),  indicative  of  exclusive 
possessive  relation,  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  English  'own,'  or  without  the 
objective  third  person  ending  -on  in  Chi{>- 
j^ewa  and  -a  in  Cree.  In  the  foUowinsr 
irregular  manner  has  the  word  totem 
been  produced  from  the  first  cited  ex- 
pression ototeiiian  (ototema  in  the  Cree): 
by  dropping  the  imtial  o-,  'his,'  by  un- 
warrantedly  retainini;  as  a  proclitic  the 
epenthetic  -t-  whose  use  in  this  and 
similar  combinations  is  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
adjunct  o-vowels,  and  by  dropping  the 
objective  third  person  suffix  -an.  and 
by  erroneously  retaining  the  exclusive 
possessive  suthx-///,  thus  producins:  totem 
from  ototemnii  instead  of  the  grammatic 
stem  ote.  Thus  the  word  totem  in  form  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  grammatic  derivative 
of  its  primary.  And  so  ote.  the  conceptual 
element  of  the  factitious  word  tutem,  ha? 
no  demon.strable  relation  to  the  notion 
"clay,"  or  "  mark,"  as  hitherto  assumed. 
The  Abbe  Thavenet,  a  missionary  to 
the  .\lgonkin  at  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains, Canada,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  wrote  an  explanation  of 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  .stem  ole,  in 
jjart  as  follows:  "It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  uniting  into  a  tril)e,  each  clan 
pre.served  its  m/ndloii,  the  animal  which 
in  the  country  whence  the  clan  came 
was  the  most  l>eautiful  or  the  most 
friendly  to  man,  or  the  inftst  feared,  or 
the  most  common;  the  animal  which  wa.s 
ordinarily  hunted  there  and  wfii(;h  was 
the  ordinary  subsistence  of  the  clan,  etc. ; 
that  this  animal  Ixt.'amc  the  syml>ol  oi 
each  family  and  that  eacli  family  trans- 
mitted it  to  its  [K>sterity  to  be  the  fx^r- 
petual  symlxil  of  each  tribe  [clan].  One 
then  must  when  si»eaking  of  a  clan 
designate  it  by  the  animal  which  i«  its 
symlxjl.  M'lhva  nimlotein  tlien  signilier^ 
'the  Bear  is  my  clan,  I  am  of  the  clan  of 
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the  Ik'ar,'  and  not  at  all.  as  is  t-omnionly 
said,  'the  Bt'ar  is  my  mark.'  When  an 
Indian  says  to  another  ^>/(u//Ar«  iiindofem, 
can  one  believe  that  he  says  to  him, 
'enter  tlien.  mv  mark?'  Is  it  not  mure 
reasonable  to  believe  that  he  says  to 
him,  'enter  then,  my  clansman,'  as  we 
say,  'enter  then,  my  rountryiiian?'  But 
since  the  traders,  and  the  Indians  in  imi- 
tation of  them,  attach  to  the  word  olrm,  the 
idea  of  mark,  I  know  that  I  mu.*t  not 
offend  too  nmih  against  this  prejudice" 
(cited  by  Cuoq,  Lex.de  la  Lang.  Algon(|., 
313,  188(3).  Here  Thavenet  gives  the 
correct  native  Algonkin  usage  of  tlie 
term,  and  also  the  traditional  native  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  clan  patron 
spirits.  As  a  translation  of  'family- 
mark,'  Bishop  Baraga  (Cttchipwe  Diet, 
and  Gram.,  1878-82)  wrote  o'lem:  but, 
iK'ing  evidently  aware  tliat  this  render- 
ing does  nut  express  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  he  added  parentlutically,  ''odem 
or  oteut,  means  only  his  parents,  rela- 
tions. In  Cree,  oiotema.  his  relations"  — 
thus  clearly  indicating  that  'family-mark' 
is  a  definition  of  ote-tn,  which  is  not  an 
element  of  the  native  concept  of  the  stem. 
Under  otot>ma,  in  his  list  of  terms  of  kin- 
ship, Lacombe  (Diet,  de  la  Langue  des 
Cris,  1874)  wrote  "kinsman,  relation," 
without  any  reference  to  '  family-mark.' 
Constructively  confirmative  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  stem  ote,  given  alx>ve,  is  the 
evidence  found  in  the  analysis  of  tlie 
common  Algonquian  term  otena  or  otenair, 
signifying  'village,  town,  or  settlement.' 
Its  component  lexical  elements  are  ote, 
'brother-sister  kin,'  'clan,'  and  the 
nominal  adformative  -na,  signifying  'a 
dwelling-place';  whence  it  is  .seen  that 
otoid  or  otennw  originally  meant  'the 
<lwelling-placeof  the  clan.'  or  'dwelling- 
I)lace  of  the  brother-sister  kin.' 

In  sjKjcifying  the  name  of  a  particular 
clan  or  gens  it  is  necessary  commonly 
to  employ  the  name,  usuallv  a  coL'nomeu 
only,  of  the  objectoranimalby  which  that 
clan  or  gens  is  distinguished  from  all  others 
and  by  which  it  is  protected,  where  such 
a  cult  is  in  vogue.  There  are  other  meth- 
o<ls  of  distinguishing  related  or  confed- 
erated groups  one  from  another.  The 
purely  philosophical  term  "totemism" 
19  of  course  a  Caucasian  derivative  of  the 
word  (rAfiii,  and  has  a  wide  and  varied 
application.  The  term  totent  has  been 
rather  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
one  of  .several  classes  of  ima^jinary  t)eint.'s 
which  are  Ix-lieved  by  a  large  nuniber  of 
the  Indian  trilx?3  and  peoples  of  North 
America  to  l)e  the  tutelary,  the  guardian, 
or  the  patron  spirit  or  l>einu  of  a  person, 
or  of  an  organization  of  forsons,  where 
such  a  cult  or  practice  prevails. 

The  native  .American  Indian,  holding 
IK^culiar  S'-lf-ccntercd  views  as  to  the 
imity  and  contiimitv  of  all  life  and  the 


con.seqnent  inevitable  interrelations  of 
the  several  bmlies  and  beings  in  nature, 
especially  of  man  to  the  l>eings  and  b'Hlies 
of  his  ex|>erience  and  environment.  t<» 
whom  were  imputed  by  him  various  an- 
throix-nnorphic  attributes  and  functions 
in  addition  to  those  naturally  inherent  in 
them,  has  develoiM?d  certain  fimdamen- 
tally  importantcults,  based  on  those  views, 
that  deeply  affect  his  social,  religious,  an<i 
civil  institutions.  One  of  these  doctrines 
is  that  persons  and  organizations  of  per- 
sons are  one  and  all  under  the  protectiiiir 
and  fostering  tutelage  of  some  imaginarv 
l>eing  or  spirit.  These  tutelary  or  patron 
l)eings  may  be  grouix'd,  by  the  mode  and 
the  motive  of  their  acciuirenient  and  their 
functions,  into  two  fairly  well  detine<l 
groups  or  classes  :  ( 1 )  those  which  protect 
individuals  only,  and  ^2)  tho.se  wiiich  pro- 
tect oriranizations  of  person.s.  But  with 
these  two  classes  of  tutelary  beinirs  is  not 
infrequently  confoundevl  another  class  <if 
protective  imaginary  beings,  commonly 
calleti  fetishes  (see  FdlsK),  which  are 
regarded  as  powerful  spiritual  allies  of 
their  possessors.  Each  of  these  several 
cla.sses  of  L'uardian  beines  has  its  own 
peculiar  traditions,  beliefs,  ami  appro- 
priate cult.  Tiie  modes  of  the  acquire- 
ment and  the  motives  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  several  classes  of  guardian  beings 
differ  in  some  fundamental  and  essential 
respects.  The  exact  method  of  acquiring 
the  clan  or  gentile  group  patrons  or  tute- 
laries  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  al- 
though several  plausible  theories  have 
been  advanced  by  astute  students  to 
explain  the  probable  mode  of  obtaining 
them.  With  re~pcct  to  the  personal  tute- 
lary and  thefeti.-h,  thedataaresutficiently 
clear  and  full  to  permit  a  satisfactory 
description  and  definition  of  these  two 
classes  f>i  tutelary  and  auxiliary  beinirs. 
From  the  available  data  bearing  on  this 
subject,  it  would  seem  that  much  con- 
fusion regarding  the  use  and  acquirement 
of  personal  and  communal  tutelaries  or 
I)atron  beings  has  arisen  by  regardinir 
certain  social,  political,  and  religious 
activities  as  due  primarily  to  the  infhience 
of  these  guardian  deities,  when  in  fact 
those  features  were  factors  in  the  social 
organiz^ation  on  which  has  been  later  iiu- 
pose^l  the  cult  of  the  patron  or  guardian 
spirit.  Exo^ramy,  namesand  classname-^. 
and  various  taboos  exist  where  "totems  " 
and  '"totemism,"  the  cults  of  the  guar- 
dian spirits,  do  not  exist. 

Some  profess  to  regard  the  clan  or  gt-n- 
tile  group  jiatron  or  tutelary  as  a  m^re 
development  of  the  fxjrsonal  guardian, 
but  from  the  available  but  insufficient 
data  bearing  on  the  question,  it  appears 
to  be,  in  some  of  its  a=|>ects,  more  closely 
connerte<l  in  oriirin,  or  rather  in  the 
method  of  its  acquisition,  with  the  fetish, 
the  Iroquois  otcJiliuVkin'^dd' ,  'an  effective 
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agency  of  sorcery,'  tlian  with  any  form 
of  the  personal  tutelary.  This  patron 
spirit  oi  course  concerns  the  group  re- 
garded as  a  body,  for  with  regard  to  each 
person  of  the  group,  the  clan  or  gentile 
guardian  is  inherited,  or  rather  aojuired, 
by  birth,  and  it  may  not  be  changed  at 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
tutelarj'  is  obtained  through  the  rite  of 
vision  in  a  dream  or  a  trance,  and  it 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  ]X)ssessions.  The 
fetish  is  acquired  by  personal  choice,  by 
purchase,  or  by  inheritance,  or  from  some 
chance  circumstance  or  emergency,  and 
it  can  be  sold  or  discarde<l  at  the  will  of 
the  possessor,  in  most  cases;  the  excep- 
tion is  where  a  person  has  entered  into  a 
compact  with  some  evil  spirit  or  being 
that,  in  consideration  of  human  or  other 
sacrifices  in  its  hunnr  at  stated  periods, 
the  said  spirit  undertakes  to  i>erform  cer- 
tain obligations  to  this  man  or  woman, 
and  in  default  of  which  the  person  for- 
feits his  right  to  live. 

"Totemism"  is  a  purely  philosophical 
term  which  modern  anthropologic  litera- 
ture has  burdened  with  a  great  mass  of 
needless  controvei-sial  speculation  and 
opinion.  The  doctrine  and  use  of  tutelary 
or  patron  guardian  spirits  by  individuals 
and  by  organized  bodies  of  persons  were 
defined  by  Powell  as  "a  method  of  nam- 
ing," and  as  "  the  doctrine  and  system  of 
naming."  But  the  motive  underlying 
the  acquisition  and  iise  of  guardian  or 
tutelary  spirits,  whether  by  an  individual 
or  by  an  organized  body  of  persons,  is 
always  the  same,  namely,  to  obtain  wel- 
fare and  to  avoid  ill-fare.  So  it  appears 
to  be  erroneous  to  define  tliiscult  as  "'the 
doctrine  and  system  of  nainins."  It  is 
rather  the  recoL'iiition.  exploitation,  and 
adjustment  of  the  ima-rinary  mystic  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  or  of  the  body  ot 
organized  persons  to  the  postulated  ore)i- 
das  (q.  v.),  mystic  powers,  surroundinsr 
each  of  these  units  of  native  society. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  recognized 
relation  between  the  clan  or  gens  and  its 
patrondeity  is  not  one  of  descent  or  source, 
but  rather  that  of  protection,  iruardian- 
ship,  and  support.  Therelationsl)i[)as  to 
source  Vx't ween  these  two  classes  ot  sufx'- 
rior  iKiings  is  not  yet  deterniine<l;  so  to 
avoid  confusion  in  concepts,  it  is  better  to 
use  distinctive  names  for  them,  until  their 
connection,  if  any,  has  been  definitely 
a8certaine<l:  this  question  must  not  be 
prejudged.  The  hypothetic  inclusion  of 
these  several  classes  in  a  trencral  one, 
branded  with  the  rubric  "totem"  or  its 
eijuivalent,  has  le<l  to  needless  confusion. 
The  native  tongues  have  sejiarate  names 
for  these  olijects,  and  until  the  native 
cla-scificatioiican  l)e  truthfully  slunvn  to  be 
erroneous,  it  would  .seem  to  be  advisable 
to  designate  them  by  distinctive  names. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  .social  fea- 
tures of  aboriginal  American  society,  there 
are  many  data  relative  to  this  subject  that 
have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

Long  (Voy.  and  Trav..  86-S7,  179n,  a 
trader  among  the  Chij>pewa  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century,  wrote:  "(_>ne 
part  of  the  religious  superstition  of  the 
Savages,  consists  in  each  of  them  having 
his  <oloi».  or  favourite  spirit,  which  he  be- 
lieves watches  over  him.  This /()''('/( they 
conceive  assumes  the  sliape  of  some  beast 
or  other,  and  therefore  they  nevtr  kill, 
hunt,  or  eat  the  animal  whose  form  they 
think  this /o<a (/I  bears."  Headiis:  "This 
idea  of  destiny,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  ^tolamism,'  however  strange, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Savages."  From 
this  raisleadin2  and  confused  statement 
have  the  words  totam  and  its  derivative 
totmni-'^in,  slitrhtly  changed  in  spelling', 
been  introduced  into  literature.  In  this 
crude  statement  Long  descril)ed  the  per- 
sonal tutelary,  but  gave  it  the  name  sig- 
nifying 'clan  kinship.'  He  or  his  inter- 
preter was  evidently  led  into  this  error 
by  the  custom  of  distinguishing  a  particu- 
lar clan  from  others,  when  speakin<r  of 
them,  by  the  class  name  or  cognomen  of 
its  patron  or  tutelary;  it  was  due  to  faulty 
diction,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Chippewa  and  their  related  tribes  would 
have  an  oV^ject,  believed  to  shape  the 
course  of  human  life,  which  had  no  dis- 
tinctive name.  Such  a  name  is  recorded 
by  the  eminent  German  traveler.  Kohl, 
who  was  among  the  Chippewa  and 
neighboring  tril>es  in  1855.  He  >aid 
(Kitchi-Gami,  58,  1860)  that  these  In- 
dians deify  natural  strength  and  ter- 
restrial objects;  that  nearly  every  Indian 
had  discovered  such  an  object,  in  which 
6i>ecial  contidence  is  placed  l)y  him,  and 
to  which  he  more  frequently  directs  his 
thoughts  and  to  which  he  more  zealously 
sacrifices,  than  to  any  other  being;  that 
the  Chippewa  proper  name  for  these  ob- 
jects is  -nigoniiiipx,  which  sitrnifies  'my 
hope,'  approximately;  that  one  calls  a 
tree,  another  a  stone  or  rock,  'his  hope.' 
The  rendering  'my  hope'  is  probably 
only  an  approximate  expression  <>i  the 
native  concept  embodied  in  the  term,  the 
derivation  of  which  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  may  possibly  be  relatf^sj  to 
the  Chippewa  nu'/tiiiKjii,  'sontr,  chant,' 
and  to  the  Cree  nignmolieir,  'to  teach  the 
knowle<l<;e  of  medicines  by  chantint^.' 
But  iu'j()>ilm€.i  is  the  Chippewa  name  of 
the  [H-rsoiial  tutelary,  whatever  may  l>e 
its  etymologic  derivation. 

Owing  to  misapprehension  of  externals 
and  therefore  to  mi-interifretation  of 
them  in  the  va-t  body  of  literature  on 
the  signiliciince  of  imaginary  patrons  (»r 
tutclaries  of  persons  and  of  or_'aniza- 
tions  of  {xjrsons,  t<Ae)n  haa  «ome  to  signify 
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the  patron  or  guardian,  tlie  tutelary  or 
protector,  of  a  person,  of  a  clan  or  a  gens, 
or  of  a  society  or  tribe,  hence  to  denote 
the  name,  crest,  brand,  or  symbol  of  a 
clan,  a  man,  a  society,  or  a  tribe,  and, 
finally,  to  the  feti:rh  or  familiar  of  a  per- 
son, its  primary  native  use,  with  cer- 
tain important  limitations,  makes  it  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  English 
term  'one's  kinship.' 

The  fact  that  the  Indians  themselves 
distinguished  the  fetish,  the  personal  tute- 
lary or  guardian,  and  tiie  clan,  gentile,  or 
society  patron,  one  from  another,  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  api>ellations.  rites,  and 
observances,  indicates,  it  would  seem,  a 
consciousness  on  their  part  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  function,  character,  and  mode 
of  acquirement  of  these  several  classes  of 
objects  were  sutliciently  great  to  warrant 
them  in  doing  so. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  their  conge- 
ners, according  to  Mis.^  Fletcher,  a  youth 
at  his  initiation  obtains  his  personal 
tutelary — his  so-called  totem — directly 
through  the  a.-sumed  efficacy  of  a  definite 
rite  performevl  by  the  young  person 
himself:  he  does  not  inherit  it  from  an 
ancestor,  and  he  does  nut  receive  it  as  a 
gift  from  any  living  |»er.>on.  This  cere- 
mony of  initiation  into  manhood  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  man's  powers 
and  activities  can  be  supfilemented  by  the 
elements  and  the  animals  only  through 
the  grace  of  vnkonda  (q.  v.),  obtained 
by  the  rite  of  vision  consisting  of  ritual- 
istic acts  and  a  fervent  prayer  of  humility, 
expressing  a  longing  for  .something  not 
possessed,  a  cons<-iousness  of  insufficiency 
of  self,  and  an  abiding  desire  for  some- 
thing capable  of  brintrinir  welfare  and 
j>rosperity  to  the  suppliant.  (}n  reach- 
ing the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth,  under 
the  instructions  of  his  parents  or  other 
patrons,  begins  his  initiation  by  having 
moistened  earth  placed  on  his  head  and 
face,  by  having  a  small  bow  and  arrows 
given  him,  with  directions  to  seek  a  se- 
cluded spot  among  the  hills.  Having 
reached  such  a  place,  he  nuist  chant  the 
prescril^ed  prayer,  uplifting  his  hands, 
wet  with  his  tears,  to  the  heavens,  and 
then  he  must  place  his  hamls  on  the 
earth;  and  he  must  fast  until  he  falls 
asleep  or  into  a  trance.  Whatsoever  he 
sees  or  hears  while  in  this  state  is  the 
Ixjingthat  will  become  thespecial  mf'<lium 
through  which  he  can  receive  su{)erhu- 
man  aid  and  comfort.  Then,  returning 
home,  he  rests  and  partakt-s  of  food. 
For  four  days  he  must  speak  but  little, 
and  he  must  not  in  that  lime  reveal  his 
vision  under  penalty  of  Insing  its  pro- 
ducer. I^ter  he  may  con  tide  it  to  some 
old  man,  known  to  have  had  a  similar 
vision  or  dream.  Then  it  is  his  duty  to 
seek  until  he  finds  the  animal  or  bird 
been  in  liLs  revelation,  when  he  must  slay 


it,  selecting  and  retaining  a  small  part  of 
it  (in  cases  where  no  concrete  form  was 
seen,  symbols  of  it  are  made  to  represent 
it).  This  token  or  memento  is  ever  alter 
the  sign  of  his  vision  or  dream,  the  most 
sacreil  thing  he  can  ever  possess.  This 
symbol  may  consist  of  the  feather  of  a 
bird,  a  tuft  of  hair  or  other  ]>art  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird,  a  black  stone,  or  a 
translucent  pebble.  This  token  or  me- 
mento, his  personal  tutelary,  is  never  the 
object  of  worship.  It  is  the  tie.  the  frag- 
ment, connecting  its  po.-Si-.^sor  with  the 
potentiality  and  power  of  the  entire 
species  representetl  l)y  the  beinir  or  form 
seen  in  his  vision  or  dream.  Belonging 
to  various  objects  and  beines,  all  tutela- 
ries  are  not  equally  potent  in  the  view  of 
the  natives,  for  they  can  not  exited  the 
power  of  the  particular  species  to  which 
they  severally  beloni^.  Neverthekss, 
when  tlie  novice  is  being  instructed  for 
the  rite  of  the  vision,  he  is  forbidilen  to 
ask  in  his  prayer  for  the  sight  of  any 
particular  object.  It  is  an  opinion  lu-ld 
among  the  natives  that  althouirh  no  one 
may  consciously  choose  his  personal  tute- 
lary, natural  gifts  of  mind  and  character 
are  apt  to  attract  powerful  animals  and 
agencies.  Usually,  the  tutelary  n-ferred 
to  members  of  the  surrounding  fauna — 
the  deer,  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  the  turtle, 
the  birds,  and  the  reptiles;  and  to  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  flora — the  corn;  and  to 
the  elements — the  thun<ier,  the  earth, 
the  water,  and  the  winds.  Nothing  in 
any  manner  connoted  man  himself. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  indication  of  ances- 
tor-worship, and  no  sugtrestion  of  a  natu- 
ral blood  kinship  subsistinir  betuft-n  the 
man  and  his  tutelary.  These  statement-: 
embody  very  briefly  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  {>ersonal  tutelary  amouir  the 
Omaha  and  the  tribes  linguistically  re- 
lated to  them. 

The  influence  of  these  guardian  spirits 
on  the  social,  religious,  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  natives  differs  tjreatly 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  Among  the  Omaha, 
those  who  have  receive<l  visions  fif  the 
same  being  or  object  usually  unite  into  a 
cultorreliL'ioussociety.  TheBearSocietv 
is  composed  of  persons  from  every  <_'entile 
kinship  group  who  have  seen  a  bear  in 
the  rite  of  the  vision.  The  bond  of  union 
here  was  not  blood  kinship,  hutacommu- 
nal  riirht  in  a  common  apparition.  These 
societies  possess  prescrilK^d  rites,  rituals, 
and  suitable  oMicers.  Miss  Fletcher  sus/- 
gests  that  in  the  pa.:t  the  experience 
iraine*!  in  the  conduct  of  llu-se  cult  or  re- 
ligious societies  was  later  made  u-eful  in 
the  formative  f>erio<l  of  the  artificial  so- 
cial structure  of  the  lori-"ori-y'lli"ri,  or 
uens.  of  the  Omaha.  The  native  term  si'_'- 
nitiea  'a  place  of  <lwellings  where  kiiidrc-<l 
dwell  tO'./ether,'  which  is  not  es-eiitialiy 
different    in  meaning   from   the  Algou- 
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quian  otetiaw  noted  above.  In  this  tribe 
there  are  ten  ruling  gentes,  which  are 
exoj:amous;  they  trace  the  descent  of 
blood  through  the  father  only;  they  pos- 
sess a  particular  name  which  refera  di- 
rectly or  symbolically  to  the  patron  or 
tutelary  of  the  gens;  they  have  a  gentile 
patron  being,  whose  cult  is  marked  by  a 
taboo;  they  IX)s.■•:e^is  a  gentile  list  of  per- 
sonal names  peculiar  to  itself,  of  which 
one  is  given  when  the  hair  of  a  child  is 
lin^t  cut,  the  form  of  which  syniholizcs 
the  tutelary  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  7 
years.  This  "cut"  and  the  talxio  are 
enforced  under  the  threatened  penalties 
of  blindness,  bodily  deformity,  and  dis- 
ease for  any  failure  to  observe  faithfully 
these  obligations.  Each  gens  has  obliga- 
tory cultural  riles,  in  w  hich  its  members 
offer  respectful  homage  to  the  gentile 
patron  spirit  These  ul^servances,  iiuw- 
ever,  do  not  imply  ancestor- worship. 
The  symbol  of  the  gentile  truardian  spirit 
is  borne  throuizh  life  and  is  plaied  on 
the  dead  for  identification  by  the  kindred. 
The  gentile  patron  being,  however,  gives 
no  immediate  hold  on  the  superhuman, 
as  does  the  personal  tutelary.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  suggested  de- 
velopment of  a  social  organization  by  the 
establishment  of  distinct  groups  of  per- 
sons who  should  be  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  blood  kinship,  based  on  the  pat- 
tern and  experience  of  existing  religious 
cults,  is  not  a  rather  too  conscious  work- 
ing-out of  such  ideas  of  a  semi-barbaric 
people.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  reversal 
of  the  usual  course  of  social  development. 

According  to  Boas,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  .Salish  tribes  of  the  interior  of 
British  Columijia  is  very  loose,  there  being 
no  recognized  tribal  unit.  Village  popu- 
lation among  them  undergoes  frequent 
and  considerable  fluctuation,  and  there 
were  no  exogamic  groups,  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  no  ritualistic  societies. 
Nevertheless,  the  acquisition  of  guardian 
spirits  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
these  tutelaries are  obtained  through  i»re- 
scriljed  ceremonials.  However,onlyafew 
shamans  are  l>elieved  to  have  inherited 
their  guardian  s[>irits  from  their  parents. 

Hill-Tout  says  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  social  side  of 
the  religious  activity  of  the  Salish  tril)es 
of  the  coast  aiid  of  the  lower  Fniser 
delta  is  "theirtotem  or  kin-group  crests," 
and  that  these  kin-groups  are  n(jt  com- 
monly calle<l  Ijy  animal  or  plant  names 
as  among  tlieHaida  and  the  TlinL'it. 
They  are,  however,  distiniruislied  one 
from  another  by  crests,  "each  family  of 
standing  p<^jssessingitsowncrestor  crests." 
These  are  plastic  or  i^icto'/raphic  emblems 
of  the  supposed  aMce.-lral  "totems  of  the 
fandly  or  kin-grou[i,"  and  areret'arded  as 
the   guardian  spirits  of   the    household. 


Among  the  Vancouver  id.  tril>es,  these 
inherited  crests  largely  replace  the  per- 
sonal tutelary  of  the  interior  j^atish 
which  is  there  acquired  by  means  of 
dreams  and  visions — not  the  ordinary 
dream  or  vision,  but  one  superinduced 
by  long  and  special  ceremonial  prepara- 
tion. As  the  tutelary  usually  has  only 
specitic  or  specialized  functions  or  spheres 
of  action,  the  initiate  may  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  tirst  one  thus  received,  and  so 
enters  upon  a  second,  a  third,  and  even 
a  fourth  cerenjonial  preparation  for  a 
dream  or  a  vision;  and  .<o  he  may  be 
years  in  seeking  \\  hat  is  satisfactory  to 
him  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xviii,  ''2'29, 
230,  1905").  Ilill-Tout  adds  that  l>e- 
tween  the  tutelary  and  the  person  a  very 
mystic  relationship  is  supposed  to  exist. 
Prayer  in  the  usual  sense  was  not  ofieretl 
to  the  tutelary,  but  itd  aid  and  protection 
were  rather  exjiected  as  its  duty  in  warn- 
ing the  obsessed  person  by  dreams  and 
visions  of  approaching  danger  in  all  the 
issues  of  life. 

Teit  (Mam.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  An- 
thr.,  I,  354,  1898-1900),  writing  of  the 
Thompson  River  Indians  (Ntlakyap- 
amuk^,  says  that  every  person  had  his 
own  guardian  spirit  which  was  obtained 
during  the  puberty  ceremonies,  and  tiiat 
none  except  a  few  shamans  inherited 
without  these  rites  their  parental  tute- 
lary spirits  which  had  been  regarded  a:^ 
particularly  powerful.  He  also  states 
that  "there  were  no  tott-ms,  except  at 
Spuzzum,  where  two  families,  who  were 
descendants  of  members  of  the  coast 
tribes,  claimed  the  totems  of  their  an- 
cestors," but  that  "blood  relationship 
was  considered  a  tie  which  exten<lei-i 
over  generations,  both  in  the  male  and  the 
female  lines,"  a  statement  which  clearly 
indicates  that  blood  kinship  with  w'.iat 
it  implies  is  above  all  others  the  trreat 
cohesive  force  in  savage  life. 

Father  .Morice  says  that  amouir  the 
western  Dene  there  were  several  kimls 
of  tutelary  or  j>atron  spirits  or  beimrs — 
the  clan  patron,  the  fetish  (his  honorilic  ), 
and  the  personal  tutelary,  to  which  may 
Ije  added  those  local  deities  which  pre- 
side over  some  rock,  cave,  or  con.~ecrat<-vl 
spot.  Father  Morice  lielieves  that  the 
cult  of  the  clan  patron  and  the  fetish  (his 
honorific)  came  to  the  iX-ne  from  the  na 
tives  of  the  l^icific  c<ja.'-t.  lie  states  that 
the  honorific  was  assumed  with  appro- 
priate rites  by  any  person  desirous  of 
gaining  .social  rank,  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwi.-e  aspire  owini:  to  certain  n- 
strictions  of  the  laws  of  heredity.  Tiiis 
authority  does  not  relate  how  the  clan 
tutelary  is  acquired  among  these  jK.*o{;le, 
but  he  says  that  the  "personal  totems" 
are  those  jjrimary  E[)irits  which  occa-sion- 
ally  manifest  theiii.-elves  to  man,  are  p<r- 
sonilied  in  the  earthly  individuals  of  the 
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faunal  and  the  floral  worlds,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  beneficent  disiMjsition  by 
adopting  a  person  as  a  ward  and  protect- 
ing him  tliroujrh  life  in  return  for  some 
kindness  shown  their  incarnate  and  ter- 
restrial representatives — the  animals  and 
the  plants  and  other  objects  of  human 
environment.  They  reveal  themselves  in 
dreams  and  visions.  Father  Morice  is  of 
the  opinion  that  "totemism"  among  the 
Dene  is  not  a  social  institution,  but  that  it 
is  exclusively  a  religious  cult;  he  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  clan  patron  spirit  as 
a  mere  extension  of  the  cult  of  the  per- 
sonal tutelary,  but  assigns  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  this  belief.  The  owner  of  a 
tutelary  must  circumspectly  bear  al>out 
his  pei"Son  and  openly  exhibit  in  his 
lodge  the  spoils  of  the  animal  denoted  by 
it — its  entire  skin,  or  only  a  i>art  of  it,  or 
a  carved  eml)lem  of  it;  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  anything  induce  him 
wilfully  to  kill  it.  or  at  least  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  being,  the  prototype  of  which 
had  become,  as  it  were,  sacred  to  him. 
Its  aid  and  protection  are  asked  on  all 
important  occasions  and  emergencies.  It 
would  ap|>ear  that  this  writer,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  clan  patron,  has 
confused  the  fetish  (honorific)  with  the 
personal  tutelary.  The  hidden  power  with 
which  the  devotee  believes  he  has  thus 
become  pos.-^e.'^sed  he  calls  coen  in  the 
Carrier  tongue,  which  signifies  'at  the 
same  time  magic  and  song,'  thus  closely 
approximating  the  Iroquois  orenda. 
Morice  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xviii,  208, 
1905)  relates  that,  in  preparing  himself 
for  practice,  the  shaman  divests  himself 
of  all  his  raiment  and  dons  the  spoils  (a 
bearskin,  the  claws  of  a  grizzly  bear,  the 
feathers  of  an  owl,  etc.)  or  the  mask  of 
his  fetish  or  tutelary.  He  states  that 
each  of  the  Dene  clans  has  a  {latron 
spirit,  an  animal  or  other  V)eing,  tra- 
ditionally connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  {iolitical  and  social  units 
in  pristine  times,  and  to  which  the 
memljers  of  the  clans  paid  great  res[)ect 
and  even  veneration.  On  ceremonial  oc- 
ca.sions  the  entire  clan  is  im|)ersonated 
by  it,  for  it  becomes  the  symbol  or  crest 
of  the  clan.  He  adds  that  tiie  personal 
tutelary,  common  to  both  the  eastern 
and  the  western  Dent'-,  "being  as  indige- 
nous to  them  as  most  of  the  institutions 
in  vogue  among  all  the  northern  .\mer- 
ican  Indians,"  is  an  e.ssential  element  of 
their  religious  system  and  does  not  affect 
".society  as  such." 

Spinden  (Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  A.sso.,  ir, 
241, 1908)  writes  that  amoiiL'  the  Xez  Perce 
Indians  there  is  "a  lack  ol  anything  like 
a  gens  grouping,"  addiiiLC  tliat  the  ;-ocial 
organization  of  the  .Shahaptiau  stock  fur- 
nishes excellent  material  for  the  study  of 
the  simple  development  of  a  tribe,  an<l 
that  "the  trilx,'S  arose  from  the  natural 


division  of  the  stock  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical areas."  The  Nez  Perces  sent 
their  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  at 
al)out  10  years  of  age,  to  the  mountains 
to  fast  and  keep  vigil,  for  the  purpo-e  of 
accjuiring.  if  possible,  a  guardian  spirit. 
But  it  is  not  everyone  who  succeeds  in 
obtaining  such  a  tutelary.  The  name  or 
description  of  the  thing  seen  is  adopted 
as  a  sacred  name,  which  sometimes  de- 
noted some  trophy  of  the  hunt  borne  by 
the  imaeinary  animal  seen  in  vision. 
The  imaginary  being,  tlnis  obtained  as  a 
tutelary,  is  believed  to  protect  its  pos- 
sessor and  to  endow  him  with  "certain 
physical  or  mental  qualities  and  pro- 
nounced skill  in  certain  things,"  espe- 
cially those  properties  or  qualities  most 
characteristic  of  the  animal  or  object 
seen.  The  Sun  im[)arted  wisdom  and 
mystic  insiirht.  There  are  certain  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  the  killing  of  the 
guardian  animal;  and  "the  names  and 
the  sacred  songs  obtained  by  vigil  de- 
scended through  the  family,"  some  per- 
sons inheriting  as  many  as  10  or  lo  songs 
(p.  249).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
guardian  spirit  itself  was  thus  inherited. 
The  tutelary  animal  was  not  usually 
named  by  its  ordinary  title,  but  by  a 
sp>ecial  name,  and  some  have  .several  such 
cognomens  (p.  26.SK  In  the  case  of 
shamans,  men  and  women,  the  guardian 
beings  were  regarded  as  of  a  higher  class 
or  order,  as  they  commonly  represented 
objects  from  the  heavens — the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  clouds,  the  eagle,  the  fish- 
hawk,  and  the  crane. 

Speck  (Ethn.  Yuchi  Indians,  Anthr. 
Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  i,  70  et  seq.,  1909)  says 
that  the  Yuchi  trace  descent  through  the 
female  line  and  that  therefore  these 
people  have  clans;  that  "  the  members 
of  each  clan  Iielieve  that  they  are  rela- 
tives and,  in  some  vatrue  way,  the  de- 
scendants of  certain  pre*_'xisting  animals 
who.«e  names  and  identity  they  now  bear. 
The  animal  ancestors  are  accordingly  to- 
temic.  In  regard  to  the  living  animals, 
they,  too,  are  the  earthly  types  and  de- 
scendants of  the  prei-xisting  ones,  hence, 
since  they  trace  their  d^-scent  from  the 
same  soun-esas  the  human  clans,  the  tw.» 
are  consanj/uinely  related,"  so  that  the 
meml^rs  ol  a  clan  feel  obliged  not  Xn  do 
violence  to  the  wild  animal  having  the 
form  and  name  of  their  tutelaries.  The 
flesh  or  fur  of  such  animals  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  members  of  other  clans, 
who  are  under  no  oblis/ation  not  to  kill 
these  animals.  The  idea  of  clan  is  ex- 
pre!-se<l  by  the  word  yii'ta,  '(jn  the  house.' 
(Jur  authority  adds  that  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  clans  iidierited  the  pro- 
tection of  their  clan  totems  when  they 
pas.-ed  the  initiation  rites,  thenceforth 
retaining  these  as  prott-ctors  tiiroutrh  life. 
As  the  members  of  clans  are  considered 
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to  be  the  descendauta  of  their  totemic 
animals,  they  are  in  ji  sense  the  cousins, 
00  to  s|>eak,  of  the  earthly  animals  which 
are  also  descendants  of  the  supernatiwal 
animals.  The  clan  taboos  and  incidental 
beliefs  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  they 
have  l>een  mentioned  in  dealing  with  cus- 
toms and  the  clans.  13ut  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  in  general,  are  considered  as 
thinking  bein}.'S,  with  interests  in  lite, 
customs,  and  loelings  not  unlike  those  of 
men.  Even  to-tlay  these  mutual  element-^ 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  animals  are  felt 
to  exist.  The  animals  are  all  believed  to 
have  their  protecting  supernatural  kins- 
men, as  well  as  men;  for  that  reason  in 
hunting  them  their  protecting  spirits 
have  to  be  overcome  before  one  can  hoi->e 
to  bring  them  down.  It  is  the.«aine  with 
human  beings.  If  one's  guardian  spirit 
is  all  right,  no  harm  can  come.  So  in 
warfare,  the  idea  is  to  ^^t^engtht•n  one's 
own  guardian  spirit  and  to  weaken  the 
enemy's.  In  this  respect  hunting  and 
fishing  are  much  like  warfare.  The 
magic  songs  and  formulas  engage  in  the 
supernatural  struggle  and  open  the  way, 
while  the  actual  weapons  do  the  work 
when  the  spiritual  barriers  are  removed. 

According  to  Boas  (Kwakiutl  Indians, 
Kep.  U.  S.  ^'at.  Mus..  189.5,  1897)  the 
Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  Bellabella, 
and  Kitamat  have  "animal  totems  in  the 
proper  sense  of  this  term,"  but  these 
tutelary  guardians  are  not  found  among 
the  Kwakiutl,  who  belong  to  the  same 
linguistic  stock  as  the  Kitamat.  This 
author  states  that  the  natives  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  descendants  of  the 
"totem"  or  tutelary,  and  that  the  north- 
ern tribes  of  the  coast  Salish  have  no 
"animal  totem  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
this  term."  Boas  was  unable  to  obtain 
anj-  information  regardingtheconjecture^l 
origin  of  the  clan  or  gentile  ]iatron  or 
tutelary,  except  the  dubious  liirht  drawn 
from  the  native  traditions,  but  states 
that  these  legends  correspond  in  char- 
acter "almost  exactly  to  the  tales  of  the 
acijuisition  of  manitows  among  the  east- 
ern Indians,  and  they  are  evidence  that 
the  'totem'  of  this  group  of  tribes  is,  in 
the  main,  the  hereditary  rnanitow  of  a 
family."  He  also  states  that  "each  man 
among  the>fe  tribes  acquires  a  guardian 
si)irit,"  but  is  restricted  to  only  such  as 
I'clongs  to  his  clan.  Native  tradition 
can  shed  no  satisfactory  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  and  origin  of  the  clan 
or  gentile  patron  sjnrit. 

Writing  of  the  California  Indians  in 
general,  Alerriam  {.\m.  Anthr.,  x,  no. 
4,  1908)  says  that  these  Indians  believe 
that  they  "came  from"  certain  animals, 
trees,  or  rocks.  This  belief,  while  a'_'ree- 
ing  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  modern 
more  or  less  accultured  Yuchi,  is  in 
strong  contra.^t  with  the  evidence  on  ttii.<- 


point  from  e.  and  n.  w.  America,  where 
apparently  the  peoples  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  dest.vndanta  of  their  clan 
or  gentile  patron  spirits.  Merriam  re- 
marks that  "of  the  several  degrees  and 
phases  of  totemism.  at  least  three  occur 
in  California,  namely,  (1)  the  non-he- 
reditary individual  totem;  (2)  the  heredi- 
tary patriarchal  totem;  and  (3)  the  he- 
retlitary  matriarchal  clan  totem."  He  is 
also  averse  to  the  proposed  restriction 
of  the  term  "totemi.>;m"  to  "cases  ordi- 
narily known  a.-i  clan  totemism,"  for  the 
reason  that  "clan  totemism  is  so  ob- 
viously onl)'  a  higher  development  of 
personal  totemism,"  deeming  such  re- 
striction purposeless.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  such  a  development  of  the 
personal  tutelary  rests  on  a  basis  of  fact. 

In  theac(iuirementof  the  [x-rsonal  tute- 
lary the  Iroquois  ritual  does  not  contem- 
plate the  killinctof  the  ol)ject  seen  in  a 
vision  or  in  a  dream  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  part  of  it  as  a  token,  .^ymboi, 
or  a  memento  of  it.  So  advei-sative  to  this 
practice  of  the  Omaha  and  other  tribes 
is  the  Iroquois  procedure  that  some  per- 
sons, who  have  seen  a  particular  animal, 
rejiarded  their  own  fate  and  destiny  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  tutelary 
animal  that  they  measured  the  length  of 
their  own  lives  by  that  of  their  tute- 
lary, believing  that  its  death  not  only 
portended  but  also  hastened  their  own. 
More  fortunate  did  those  regard  them- 
selves whose  tutelary  was  some  material 
object,  embued  with  life  by  the  creative 
breath  of  myth,  whose  destruction  was 
not  so  certain  or  so  common  a.s  that  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  di- 
verse are  the  doirmas  and  beliefs  con- 
nected with  the  personal  tutelary.  More- 
over, in  the  rites  designed  to  obtain  a 
personal  tutelary  for  a  youth,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  father's  clan,  or  phratry  of 
clans,  at  the  New  Year  ceremony  of  the 
Iro<^uois,  to  receive  and  to  interpret  the 
dream  or  vision,  and  to  make  of  woo<l. 
bark,  stone,  or  other  material  a  symbol, 
token,  or  representation  of  the  ol)ject 
divined  from  the  dream  or  vision  to  be 
the  tutelary  of  the  youth,  which  is  given 
the  youth  to  keej)  and  carefully  preserve. 

Kroeber  (  Kthnol.  Gros  Ventre,  147, 
1908)  writes  that  the  Gros  Ventres 
(Atsina)  are  organized  into  gentes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Siksika  (Blackfeet) 
and  the  Sioux,  bearing  nicknames  which 
are  in  no  way  totemic;  that  descent  is 
traced  through  the  paternal  line;  that 
there  is  [>rotiibition  of  marriajre  within 
each  gens;  and  that  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  extends  to  members  of  tiitf 
mother's  gens,  fi>r  the  member.-^  of  Ik^Ii 
the  father's  and  the  mother's  gentt-s  are 
reganied  as  n-lated  within  the  j)rohibited 
dei^rees  of  kinsiiip.  He  also  states  that 
only   some  of  the  (iros   Ventres  seek  to 
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acquire  a  personal  guardian  spirit,  that 
this  is  undertaken  only  after  reaching 
manhood,  and  that  not  all  those  who 
make  the  attenijit  succeed.  The  attempt 
is  made  in  the  usual  manner,  by  lastiuir 
and  retreating  to  some  secluded  spot. 
The  man  killed  the  anitnal  thus  found, 
apparenth'  for  the  puri)ose  of  obtaining 
parts  of  it  for  an  emblem;  aiterwanl  he 
would  not  kill  or  eat  that  kind  ot  animal. 
A  few  women  acquired  guardian  spirits. 
not  wliih'  in  retreat  to  some  mountain, 
but  only  during  abst'iue  from  the  cam|). 

Like  that  of  the  Yuchi,  oneot  thecanli 
nal  doctrines  of  the  Iro<juoian  and  Algon- 
quian  mythic  philosophy  is  that  every 
kind  of  animal  being  has  an  elder  brother, 
a  primal  being,  wonderfully  large  and 
potent,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  source 
of  all  the  individuals  ot  its  own  kiml. 
These  primal  beings  are  the  younger 
brothers  of  Teharouhiawagon  oi  the  Iro- 
quois and  of  Nanalx)zht>  of  the  Algonquian 
trilx'S,  respectively  the  impersonations  oi 
all  the  thousand  forms  of  faunal  and  lloral 
life  on  earth.  He  who  sees  one  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  any  kind  of  animal  lieing 
will  besuccessfulinthesucceeding  hunt  <A 
that  animal;  for  it  is  by  the  favor  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  the  game  animals  that 
the  hunter  obtains  any  measure  oi  success 
in  killing  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
primal  beings  (Hewitt,  Iroq.  Cosmol., 
2l8t  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903).  For  in  fuliil- 
ment  of  engagements  with  Teharonhia- 
wagon  and  2sanabozho  in  the  second  cos- 
mic period,  these  elder  brothers  are  in 
duty  bound  to  provide  man  not  only  with 
protection  but  also  with  animal  food  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  yonm^er 
brothers  whoareenjoined  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  man,  so  li)i)<_'  as  tlie 
hunter  makes  himself  ritualistically  i)ure 
for  the  purpose  and  is  solicitous  not  to 
kill  his  victmis  except  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cruelty.  For  this  reason  prayers  i'  ^r 
successful  hunting  and  fishing  were  a<l- 
dressed  to  the  game  it  is  desired  to  kill, 
a  procedure  naturally  assumed  to  l^e 
pleasing  to  the  ruling  elder  brother. 

Long  has  declared  that  the  favorite 
spirit  must  not  be  killed  or  eaten,  but  tlie 
Omaha  must  kill  his  personal  tutelary 
before  its  tutelaryship  is  estabii>he<l. 
Conversely,  there  were  some  Iroquois 
who  feared  the  death  of  the  animal  or 
bird  which  he  regarded  as  his  personal 
tutelary,  lest  he  himself  should  also  die. 
The  ground  that  is  common  in  ihe.-e  two 
iriethods  is  the  manner  of  ascertaining  or 
discovering  the  tutelary  (tlirouL'li  the  rite 
of  dreaming  or  seeim:  in  vL-ion)  and  in 
the  motive  for  acquiring  it,  namely,  the 
effort  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  iniairinary 
bodies  on  which  it  was  sui^xjoscI  human 
welfare  largely  depended.  In  the  la.-t 
analysis  human  welfare  is  the  motive  f'jr 
acquiring  a  guardian  or  tutelary  {xjweror 


being.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ways 
of  providing  the  means  of  enteriuir  into 
close  relation  with  these  supposed  control- 
ling powers  of  the  sources  of  human  well- 
beinsr,  and  conse«iuently  there  are  many 
metliods  of  establishing  this  interrelation 
between  a  person  and  some  a.ssumed  pro- 
tecting power,  or  between  an  organized 
body  of  persons  and  a  guardian  or  patron 
L>eing  or  power,  for  a  s{>ecitic  or  a  general 
aid  and  auxiliary  to  the  promotion  and 
]>reservation  of  the  well-being  of  the  {per- 
son or  persons  imarded.      (j.  x.  h.  ii.) 

Totem  Poles.  Carve<l cedar  poles  erected 
by  Indians  along  the  x.  Pacilic  coast  from 
Vancouver  id.  to  Alaska.  Among  the 
Haidatheyareof  three  principal  varieties: 
the  outside  and  inside  house  jkdIcs,  and 
memorial  colunms.  Besides  the  house 
poles  the  four  main  supporting  {H;sts  and 
the  two  outside  front  corner  posts  were 
.-sometimes  carved.  The  outsiile  house 
}»ole,  standing  in  front  of  the  house  ndd- 
way  between  the  corners,  was.S  ft  or  more 
wide  at  the  base  and  .-<ime- 
times  more  than  50  ft  high, 
being  hollowed  along  the 
back  for  easier  handling. 
Close  to  the  base  it  was 
pierced  with  a  round  ai>er- 
ture  which  served  as  a  door, 
though  some  of  the  later 
poles  were  left  solid,  a  door 
of  European  pattern  being 
made  at  one  side.  Inside 
house  poles  were  erected 
oidy  by  the  very  wealthy. 
They  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  directly  l>ehind 
the  fire,  and  marked  the  seat 
of  honor,  (irave  j>osts  were 
of  many  different  shapes. 
Sometimes  they  consi>ted  of 
a  very  thick  post  surmount- 
ed by  a  large  carved  Imix, 
whicli  containe<l  smaller 
l>oxes  hoMing  the  bones  of  the  deceasexl: 
sometimes  the  lx>x  was  longer  and  was 
supported  by  two  posts.  Oftentimes,  how- 
ever, the  body  of  the  deceased  was  (placed 
in  a  mortuary  hou.<e,  and  the  pole,  u?ually 
a  tall,  slendershait,waserecte<l elsewhere. 
The  Ciirvings  on  grave  i)Osts  and  grave 
I><:)xes  were  almost  always  crests  owned  by 
the  family  of  the  <leceased,  while  those  on 
house  f>oles  might  be  crests  or  they  mi<.'ht 
illustrate  stories,  and  occasionally  a  tiirure 
of  the  house-owner  himself  was  added,  or 
the  litrureof  someone  whom  hewi-he<l  to 
ridicule.  These  posts  wereerecteil  during 
the  L'reat  feasts  commonly  known  a-  pot- 
latches,  whenaniiiunenseamountof  proi>- 
erty  was  tr iven  away  and  (piantities  <jI  food 
were  consumed.  The  trunks  out  of  which 
they  were  to  be  carve<l  were  cut  down, 
rolled  into  the  water,  and  towed  to  tiie  vil- 
laire  amid  songs  and  <lancing.  Une  or 
more  regular  carvers  were  employetl  to  put 
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on  the  designs  and  they  were  paid  hand- 
somely. (For  specific  descriptions  see 
works  cited  l>elow.)  In  comparatively 
modern  times  numbers  of  models  of  these 
poles  have  been  made  by  native  carvers  to 
ecll  to  white  visitors.  These  are  some- 
times of  wood,  sometimes  of  a  peculiar 
black  slate  found  at  one  place  not  far  from 
Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  Aocord- 
in<?  to  native  Haida  accounts  carveil  de- 
siirns  were  originally  made  directly  on  tlu* 
front  slabji  of  the  house,  afterward  on  a 
broad,  thick  plank,  an<l  finally  on  pules. 
This  comparatively  modern  evolution  is 
corrolwratetl  by  the  Tlingit,  who  have 
only  the  grave  post,  ujwn  which  they 
carve  representations  of  stories  as  well  as 
crests.  Tsimshian  posts  were  more  slen- 
der than  those  put  up  by  the  Haida, 
but  the  ones  erected  in  front  of  Kwakiiitl 
hou.«es  are  usually  much  more  slender 
still,  and  all  are  heraldic,  referring  to 
the  tradition  of  the  house-owner.  The 
main  supportintr  posts  bear  crests  or  re- 
cord an  episode  connecteii  with  the 
building  of  the  house.  The  main  posts 
which  support  the  houses  of  the  Nootka 
and  the  coast  Salish,  when  carved  at 
all,  represented  an  event  that  happened 
to  the  owner,  such  as  the  acquiring  of 
a  guardian  spirit,  or  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  sept.  Some  eastern  tribes, 
such  as  the  Creeks,  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  Iroquois,  set  up  small  iK>les  that  are 
analogous  to  these  totem  poles,  although 
the  outward  resemblance  is  slight.  Those 
of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnee  were 
erected  in  the  four  corners  of  their  medi- 
cine-lodges, while  those  of  the  Iroquois 
were  similarly  placed  in  the  houses  of 
shamans  and  were  adorned  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  shamans' tutelary  spirits. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1S95, 
1897,  and  in  recent  reports  of  the  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.;  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1888, 
1890;  Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxi, 
1874;  S wanton,  (1)  Cont.  Haida.  1905,  (2) 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908.      (j.  r.  s.) 

Totero.  The  settlement  of  the  Tutelo 
(q.  v. ),  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
on  Meherrin  r.,  Va.  According  to  Cates- 
by  (Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  ii,  xi,  1743)  "the 
hou.ses  were  built  with  strong  posts  or 
trees  drove  into  the  ground  close  to  one 
another,  the  interstices  being  stopped  up 
with  moss,  and  covered  with  the  bark  of 
the  sweet-gum  tree." 

Totheet.    A  Mas.sachuset  village  in  1614, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Plvmouth  co.,  Mass. 
Totheet.— Pruith  (ir.iG)  in  Ma«.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
W  f.,  VI,  lan,  1V37    (mi.-i.rint).     Totheet.— Smith 
(IFjS^).  Va.,  II,  isi.  rt-pr.  IMy. 

Totiakton  ( ' it  Ls  a  bend  of  the  stream ' ). 
The  large  palisaded  western  "  castle " 
of  the  Seneca  tribe,  situated  in  the 
17th  century  on  the  Honeoye  outlet,  not 
far  from  Honeoye  Falls,  in  .Monroe  co., 
N.  Y.  This  cWtle  wa.s  the  residence  of 
the  noted  Seneca  federal  chief  Shadeka- 
ronhies,  rejireseiitiug  the  lourth  and  last 


brotherhood  of  Seneca  federal  chiefs. 
The  ciistle  was  sometimes  known  by  his 
name.  In  16S7  it  wa.*,  with  the  three 
others,  destroyed  by  Denonville  and  w.is 
not  rebuilt,  as  the  Seneca  thereafter  re- 
tired eastward,  westward,  and  southward, 
establishing  their  villages  in  the  Genessee 
valley  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandai- 
gua  lake.  {.i.  x.  b.  h.  ) 

Danoncaritaoui. — Ijiliontftn.  Now  Voy.,  I,  77,170;!. 
Da-yo-de-hok'-to. — Morciin.  Leai-Mie  Imq.,  19.  IsM. 
Deyudehaakdoh. — <  liarU-Vdix.  Niw  Fr..  lii,  'Jsy. 
l.MiM.  Father  Fremin'a  village. — <ialIiiioe  11111)1. 
cd.  ]t".70.  Kano"kei"iahwi'.— J.  N.  R.  Hewitt, 
inf'n  (oiirrect  Soik'i'U  foriui.  La  Conception. — 
Greenliiilgh  (1('.77)  in  N.  Y.  I)0(\  Col.  }li.<t..iii,'j.V2, 
1853.  Sha"tekar6"hyes. — Hewitt,  iiil'ii  (correct 
Mohawk  form:  th^'^eTU■(■!^  form  omitstlie  r).  Son- 
nontouan. — Jes.  Rel.  lCo7.  Art.  l^^^.  Tegarondies. — 
Hennepin,  New  iiiscov. ..=>:>.  lo'.i"^.  Tegaronhies. — 
Lahontun  ^170:^^.  New  Voy..  i,  77. 173.^.  Thegaron- 
hies. — Ibid.,  17uo.  Theodehacto. — Cortland  il<>'7^ 
in  N.  Y.  I>oo.  Col.  Hist.,  Hi.  4:;.i,  1S5:5.  Tiotehat- 
ton. — (^reenhnltrh  (l'i77l,  ibid.,  iil.  Tiotohat- 
ton. — Greenlmlph  (lo77i  quoted  by  Morjian, 
I.ensjue  Iroo..  ;'.li}.  \<->\.  Tohaiton.  —  Bilinont 
(107i  quoted  bv  Conover.  MS..  H.  A.  K.  Totiak- 
to.— Denonville  (lt..s7)  in  N.  Y.  Dih-.  Col.  Hi.-t..  i.\, 
367,  1S.V5.  Totiakton.— Denonville  tlt)S7)  quoted 
by  Morgan,  op.  oit.,  310. 

Totola.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS,  1861. 

Totoma  (from  t.'i'/t.'o,  'thin').  A  for- 
mer Maidu  village  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
y.  branch  of  Feather  r.,  about  midway  be- 
tween Yankee  and  Hengv,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 
T6-to.— Powers  inCont.N.  .\.  Ethnol..iTi.'ZS2.1877. 
Totoma.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  M\is.  Nat.  Hist.. 
XVII,  map,  1905.  Totu. — Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  18.V5. 

Totontaratonhronon  ('otter  people':  Hu- 
ron name).  A  small  Algonquian  tril>€ 
living  on  St  I-a\vrence  r.,  probably  near 
the  mouth  of  Ottawa  r.,  Caiia<la.  In  1641 
they  remove'l  to  the  Huron  mission  of 
St  Jean  Baptiste  fq.  v. )  and  had  lo  hou.^es, 
having  been  driven  out  of  their  own 
country.  (j.  x.  b.  h.) 

Atonthratarhonon.- .Ie«.  Kel.,  III.  iiide.t,  1S5"*. 
Atontrataronnons— JeS.  Kel.  It>4-1.  100.  1n5"^.  Aton- 
tratas.— ^hea.  Ciitli.  Mi>^.,  3.V}.  ]K.'i5.  Atontra- 
toronons.— Kapnenenu  (I1..V5)  quoted  br  Sliea  in 
Charlevoix.  Hi-t.  .New  Fr.,  II,  ■J.'>0,  note,  l.v*. 
Tonthratarhonon. — Je-.  Kel..  III.  index,  l'^-'-'. 
Tontthrataronons.- .Je<.  Rel.  V'Al.  >-'-i.  lS>->.  Toton- 
taratonhronon.—Je.=.  Kel.  l&M,  3-i,  1^58. 

Totopotomoi.  Principal  ehief  of  the 
Paraunkey  Indians  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia 
about  16.50.  He  seems  to  have  bei-n  the 
second  in  succession  from  Opeclianca- 
nough  ((j.  v.  ),  the  last  chief  of  the  coiife<l- 
erated  Powhatan  tribes,  slain  by  the 
P^nglish  in  1644.  In  1656  he  joined  the 
Virginia  forces  with  nearly  100  warriors 
to  repel  an  inva.sion  by  the  inland  tribes. 
but  in  a  blo(*<ly  ent-'ageinent  on  James  r., 
near  the  [)resent  Kiclinionil,  the  Virgin- 
ians were  defeated,  ami  Totoivotomoi,  with 
nearly  all  of  his  warriors,  w.-is  kill»-<l. 
So  bitter  was  the  feeling  aL'ainst  the  com- 
mander. Col.  Edward  Iliil,  for  the  dis- 
astrous result,  that  he  was  deprived  of  all 
ollicial  positijm  an<l  hi.-  proiK-rty  eonti.H- 
catedtoi>aytheex[>eiisesoftliee.\iH.-dition. 
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Totopotomoi  was  survived  by  his  widow, 
Queen  Anne  (q.  v.),  who  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  Virginia  Indian  history  for 
40  years.  He  figures  als^o  in  Butler's  satire 
Hudibras.  Totopotomoy  cr.,  Va.,  takes 
its  name  from  him.  (j,  .m.) 

Totatalahoeetska.  A  former  Setninole 
town  on  the  w.  side  of  Tampa  bay,  Fla. 
Its  population  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
Upi)er  Creeks  who  fled  there  after  the 
war  of  1813-14. 

Tot»talahoeet»ka.— Bell  in  Morie.  Rop.  to  Sec. War, 
306,  IS'/i.     Watermelon  Town.— Iliid. 

Totnakey.  A  division  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  comprisin":  the  Morauarhta- 
cund  and  Secacawoni  tribes,  in  Virginia. 
In  1608  the  two  tribes  numbered  180 
warriors,  while  60  years  later  they  were 
reduced  to  70  warriors. 
Totuskeys.— JefTorson.  N'otcs,  138,  l.-^tl. 

Touaguainchain.  A  Huron  village  in 
Ontario  in  1615  iChainplain,  1615, 
CEuvres,  iv,  28,  1870).  A  note  by  the 
editor  of  Champlain  sugsrests  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Sainte  Madeleine  of  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1640. 

Touchouasintons  ( *  village  of  the  pole ' ). 
A  band  of  western  Dakota,  perhaps  the 
Wazikute  of  the  Yanktonai. 
Touchouaesintons. — Shea.  Ertrly  Voy.,  Ill,  1861. 
Touchouaaintons. — Le  Sueur  ^1700)  quoted  by 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170,  1858. 

Tonenho.  A  former  Onondaga  hamlet, 
situated  in  1688  s.  of  Brewerton,  which  is 
at  the  w.  end  of  L.  Oneida,  X.  Y. 
Coienho. — Je.s.  Rel.  16.76,  12,  1858  (given  as  the 
name  of  L.  Oneida,  but  "it  ha.^  been  mentioned 
and  probably  belonged  to  Brewerton." — Beau- 
champ).  Tou-en'-ho. — Beauchamp,  Aborig.  Place 
Names,  153,  1907. 

Totigoalas  (interpreted  by  Gatschet  as 
from  Choctaw  id,  'forest';  6l:ln,  'peo- 
ple': 'forest  people',  but  more  likely 
'Tioux  people').  One  of  the  9  Natchez 
villages  at  the  close  of  the  17th  centurv. 
—Iberville  in  Margry,  DOc,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Toaladi.  The  great  lake-trout  {,Salie- 
linus  namaycush),  calle<i  by  the  French 
Canadians  queue-fourchue;  a  word  writ- 
ten also  tuladi,  in  u.=e  among  the  fl.sher- 
men  and  settlers,  French  and  Engli.sh,  of 
E.  Quebec.  According  to  Chamljers  (The 
Ouananiche,  270, 1896;  touladi.  is  the  name 
of  this  fish  in  the  Micmac  and  Abnaki 
dialects  of  Algonquian.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toulibi.     See  TalUiee. 

Toupa.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance  with 
the  chief  of  Audu.^ta  (  Kdisto),  S.  C,  and 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  French  in 
1562.  The  name  is  indicated  a.s  that  of  a 
village,  inland  from  Port  Royal,  on  the 
De  Bry  map  of  1591  (Le  Moyne  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1875). 

Touppa— Laudonniere  (1.56i!)  in  French, Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s..  201,  1869. 

Touraxouslins.  .Mentioned  bv  Tonti 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  82,  184«),  in 
connection  with  the  Kickapoo,  as  a  tribt! 
living  apparentlv  in  Illinois,  about  the 
be^d  of  Illinois  r.,  in  1690.  Possibly  the 
Ma.s<,outens. 


Toarima.  One  of  the  early  Quapaw 
villages,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mis.sissippi.  probably  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas.  It  i.s  stated  by  more  than 
oneauthority  that  the  peopleof  this  villatre 
and  of  Tongigua  were  at  least  for  a  time 
united  in  one  village.  Father  Poisson 
( 1720)  places  all  the  villageson  Arkansas  r. 
When  the  Quapaw  migrated  they  applied 
the  old  names  to  their  new  settlenieiits. 
even  when  thev  linally  settled  on  their 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 
Thoriman. — Jo(U.l  i  U")>7  i  in  Martiry,  Dec.  III.  444, 
1878.  Ti'-u-a'-d^i-ma".— I)or.~ey "  in  IMli  Rep. 
B.  .\.  E..  •J'-*9,  1M»7.  Tiwadima".' — Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg..  I,  30.  1884.  Toreman. — Charlevrii.x 
quoted  bv  Shea.  Discov..  170,  lsV.>.  Torima. — iv-ni- 
caut  (17o6t  in  Margry.  Dec.  v.  4(V.'.  188.8.  Toriman.— 
Hennepin,  New  I»i;.eov..pt.'J.  45,1098.  Torimanes. — 
Barcia,  En«ayo.  •>8.  17J3.  Torinan. — «-'rOpy,  Carte 
de  I'Am..n.d.  Torremang. — Touti  1 16,^7)  in  Fronch. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  71.  1846,  Tourima. — (iravier 
(1701^  in  Shea,  Early  Voy..  181.  Istil.  Tourimans,— 
Pt^iiicaut  (1700)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  I, 
62,  1869. 

Tova.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
vallev,  s.  Cal. 

A^ua  I)ulce. — Barrows.  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind., 
34,  19<:iO.  Toro.— Burton  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  31th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  117,  1.8.57  (probably 
identical).    To-va.— Barrows,  op.  cit. 

Toviscanga,  A  former  Gabrieleno  ran- 
cheria  at  or  near  San  Gabriel  mission, 
Lo3  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  According  to  Taylor 
this  was  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  near  by  was  a  large  rancheria. 
See  Sihagna. 

Tobiscanga. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Feb.  22.  1860. 
Toviscanga.— Ibid..  May  11.  1860.  Tuvasak. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  iuf  n,  1905  (Luisefio  name). 

Tovu  {Tovu).  The  Fire  clan  of  the 
Hopi.     Cf.  Tiivou. 

Towahhah.  .\  Salish  division  formerly 
in  extreme  N.  w.  Washington,  now  on 
Lummi  res.:  pop.  90  in  1S07. 
No-ah-ha.— .Maliet  in  Ind.  All.  Rep..  198.  1877. 
Noo-wha-ha,— L.  S,  Stat,  at  Large,  xil.  yj7,  1>?63. 
No-wha-ah,— Finkbower  in  Ind.  .\tf.  Rep.  1^7.  59, 
1808.  Towah-ha.— (libbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol., 
I,  l.v),  1.S77. 

Towahnahiooks.  The  name  said  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  have  been  applied  by 
the  Eneeshur  and  the  Skilloot  to  Des 
Chutes  r.,  Oreg.,  and  also  to  a  Sho.^honi 
band  which  lived  on  the  upper  waters 
thereof  in  spring  and  summer  but  s[>eiit 
the  fall  and  winter  months  on  the  Wil- 
lamette. The  name  of  the  stream  is 
spelled  by  Lewi,?  and  Clark  in  various 
ways,  as  Chahwahnahiooks,  Towahnahi- 
ooks, Towanahiooks,  Towannahiooks, 
Towarnaheooks,  Towarnahiooks,  etc. 

Towahnahiook.— Lewi.s  and  Clark  E.^ped..  Coues 
ed..  III.  91,5,  l.vjil.  Towanabiooht, — Ibid,.  949. 
Zwan-hi-ookj. — Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  177,  1,M4. 

Towakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location 
unknown. 

To-ua-qua.— Bandelier  in  .\rch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV, 
207,  18'/J,  To-wa-kwa.  —Hodge,  lield-notcs,  H. 
A.  E.,  189.5. 

Towalt.  -A.  local  name  of  a  sj>eck-s  of 
salmon  {S'lli/io  ronriut-idu.i}  found  in  the 
waters  of  J'uu'ct  sd.  and  elsewhere  oti  the 
N.    w.    Pacific  coast;    from    touatlm,    the 
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nnnie  of  this  lish  in  the  Nisqiially  dialect 
of  the  Salish  language.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Towayafs  Village.  A  summer  camp  of  a 
Stikine  chief  named  Tova't.  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  82  in  1S80."— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Towerquotton.  One  of  the  southernmost 
Tillamook  villages  in  181^,  on  a  creek 
emptying  into  Tillamook  hay,  Greg. 
The  name  was  reallv  that  of  the  chief 
(I^wis  ami  Clark  Expe<l.,  ii,  117,  1S14). 

Towha  ('coyote').  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Towha  tai'na.— >r.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  K., 
1010  {tai'na='  people'). 

Towhayn  (Mijrhting  coyote').     An   ex- 
tinct clan  of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Towhayu  tai'na. — M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  K., 
1910  (tai'na^'  peo]>le ') . 

TowTi-band  Indians.  A  former  iXikota 
band,  prol)ablv  of  the  Mdewakaiiton. — 
McLeod  (18.52)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  32d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  11,  185.3. 

Toxaway  {Dt'iksa'l,  or  Di'iLtc'sa^l,  of  un- 
known meaning).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  in  South  Carolina,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  a  head-etreamof 
Keowee  r.,  having  its  source  in  Jackson 
c-o.,  N.  C.  The  name  has  been  wrongly 
interpreted  to  mean  'place  of  shedding 
tear^.'  (j.  m.) 

Taiawaw.— Koyce  in  5th  Rep.,  B.  .V,  E.,  map,  1887. 
Tosawa. — Doc.  "of  17.>5  cited  hv  Kovee,  ibirl.,  143. 
Toxaway.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  516, 1900 
(common  name). 

Toybipet.  A  Gabrieleiio  rancheria  for- 
merly in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  San  Jo.=e. 
Sibapot.— Latham  in  I'roo.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
76,  1^54  (prohutjlv  iilenticul).  Toibi.— Kroeber  in 
Univ.  Cat.  I'uh.,  Am.  An-li.  and  Eth..  viir,  39. 190.S 
(native  name).  Toybipet. — Ried  quoted  by  Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  18<J0. 

Toys.  Indian  children  do  not  differ 
from  the  children  of  other  race.<  in  their 
fondness  for  toys,  and  it  is  found  that 
among  them  toys  adapted  to  all  the  pe- 
rioiJs  from  infancy  to  adolescence  were  in 
common  use.  The  p.^ychohjgy  of  toys 
involves  reactions  between  the  child  mind 
and  the  adult  mind  in  great  variety,  and 
sex,  age,  social  statre,  and  environment 
are  factors  for  differentiation.  Three 
classes  of  toys  may  be  distinguished:  (1) 
Those  for  attracting,  soothin<.',  and  amus- 
ing infants;  (2)  those  invent».'d  or  appro- 
priated by  children  for  their  own  use; 
(3)  tho.se  su|)plied  by  adults  from  educa- 
tifinal,  reli;,'ious,  or  esthetic  motives. 
Examples  of  the  tirst  class  are  the  infant's 
rattle  and  attractive  objects  hunjr  on  the 
cra<lle  bow;  of  the  second,  clay  liirures, 
bits  of  wfx>d  or  stojie  or  raL'S,  or  t!ie  like, 
treasured  by  children  and  idealized  in 
their  imafrination.  Dolls  and  their  ap- 
I)urtenances,  cradles,  and  miniature  im- 
[)lement.s  are  educative  for  future  occu- 

f)ations,  and  representations  of  spiritual 
>f;ings,  such  as  the  tilms  or  dolls  of  the 
Ho[)i  and  Zufii,  and  other  cult  oV»jccts  and 


fetishes,  impre.«s  religious  ideas.  Purely 
esthetic  toys  are  extremely  rare.  In  many 
cases  children's  toys  are  cult  objects  that 
were  once  sacre<l  and  esoteric,  surviving 
for  play,  e.  g.,  the  bull-roarer  (q.  v.). 

A  greater  variety  of  toys  is  observed 
among  the  Eskimo  than  among  any  other 
of  the  American  al)origines.  Nelson  enu- 
merates sleds,  boat*,  hunting  outtits,  bows 
and  arrows,  dolls,  models  of  dishes  and 
other  things,  tops,  ingenious  mechanical 
toys  sitnulating  the  moveuients  of  ani- 
mals, and  carve<l  ligures  of  ducks,  seals, 
etc.  Murdoch  names  dolls,  kaiaks,  imi- 
tation implement*,  whirligigs,  teetotums, 
buzzes,  whizzing-sticks,  and  pebble-snap- 
pers. Turner  ti<rures  various  dolls  from 
Labrador.  Thedoll  isa  favoritetoyof  Es- 
kimo children,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
are  carved  from  ivory,  wood,  and  stone. 
They  are  often  jirovided  with  fur  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  lamps,  etc.  In  ethno- 
graphic collections  there  are  few  toys 
from  the  tribes  of  the  United  .States,  prolv 
ably  because  collectors  thought  them 
unimportant,  though  from  the  Pueblos 
there  is  a  good  representation.  Plains 
children,  however,  possessed  dolls,  sleds, 
clay  ligures  of  animals,  clay  blocks  for 
building,  tops,  balls  for  bowling  and  for 
games  like  those  of  their  elders,  and  a 
multitude  of  small  utensils  which  imitate 
those  used  by  adults.  Zufii  and  Hopi 
children  have  toy  cradles,  drums,  bows, 
rattles,  dishes,  house-models,  dolls,  tops, 
pea-shooters,  mechanical  birds,  grotesques 
in  pottery,  etc.  The  Mohave  make  bi- 
zarre dolls  of  pottery  or  willow  bast. 
Rude  <lishes,  figures  of  animals,  etc., 
formed  evidently  by  children,  are  fre- 
quentlv  encountered  in  the  Pueblo  ruins 
of  the  S.  W.     See  UiHd  life,  f^'ame.^,  Dolh. 

Consult  Chamberlain,  Child  in  Folk- 
thought,  206-11.  1896;  Culin  in  24th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1907;  [Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  J.  Stevenson  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  \. 
E.,  1894:  Turner,  ibid.  (w.  h.) 

Tozikakat  ('mouth  of  Tozi  river').  A 
Teuankutchin  village  on  the  x.  bank  of 
the  Yukon,  at  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r., 
Alaska.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Trachite.  An  eruptive  rock,  usually  of 
Ii>:ht  grayish  hues  and  of  medium  hard- 
ness, used  to  a  limite<l  extent  by  the 
al)oriirines  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments, (w.  H.  H.) 

Track  Rock.  A  name,  which  should 
properly  be  in  the  plural,  applied  to  a 
group  of  about  half  a  dozen  micaceous 
sandstone  rocks,  covered  with  petro- 
glyphs  presumably  of  Indian  origin,  on 
IxJth  sides  of  the  trail  (;ro<sing  over  Track 
Rock  gap,  alx)ut  5  m.  k.  of  Blairsville. 
Union  co..  (ia.  It  is  in  the  old  country 
of  the  Cherokee,  who  call  the  locality  by 
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names  which  moan  "Where  there  are 
tracks,"  or  "  Branded  place."  The  carv- 
ings are  of  various  patterns,  some  of  tliem 
resembling  human  or  animal  footprints, 
"turkey  tracks,"  circles,  etc.,  ilisposed 
without  any  apparent  order  or  purpose. 
The  Cherokee  have  no  definite  idea  of 
their  origin  ormcaning,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  ma<le  at  various  times  by 
wandering  hunters  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment while  re.-tiiiL'in  the  gap.  The  won- 
derful description  given  l\v  Stevenson  in 
1834  and  copieil  without  investiiratiou  hv 
White  (Hist.  Coll.  (ia..  IS-^-t)  and  Jones 
(Antiq.  Southern  Inds.,  ISTS)  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  For  de.scription,  illustra- 
tion, and  Indian  myths,  consult  Mooney, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Kep.  B.  A. 
E.  See  also  Footprint  sculptures,  Picto- 
grnphs.  (j.  m.  ) 

Trade  language.  See  Chinook  jargon, 
Coinnnrhc,  Mohiltav,  Si'/n  Iniiquain'. 

Trading  posts.  The  earliest  trade  be- 
tween Kurojieans  and  the  Indians  x. 
of  Mexico  was  through  the  Basque  peo- 
ple. These  daring  sailors  by  following 
the  whale  reached  the  tishing  banks  of 
Newfoundlandatan  early  perio<l.  In  1497 
Cabot  touche<l  upon  that  island  and  noted 
its  "bigge  fysshe. "  He  was  told  by  the 
natives  that  they  were  called  hacrahioa, 
theBasque  for  'co<Uish,'  and  he  gave  that 
name  to  Canada.  The  word  still  lingers 
in  Newfoundland  as  the  designation  of  an 
i.sland  north  of  Conception  bay.  When 
Bretons,  Xormans,  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, and  Englishmen  made  their  way  to 
these  fisheries,  the  Basques,  who  preceded 
them,  had  to  a  ilcgree  familiarized  the 
natives  with  their  tongue,  and  Basfjue 
words  became  a  ]>art  of  the  trade  jariron 
that  came  into  u.-e.  Cartier,  in  loiU-S.^, 
found  the  natives  fif  the  iridf  and  river  of 
St  I^wrence  familiar  with  the  European 
furtrade,and  certain  places  on  that  stream 
were  known  io  both  races  as  pr)ints  for 
the  drying  of  lish  and  the  trading  of  furs. 
The  trafiic  s[)read  to  the  southward,  and 
from  a  letter  of  Pedro  Menendez  to  Philip 
II  it  is  learned  that  in  loG.5  and  fr>r  some 
years  earlier  "bison  skins  were  brought 
<lown  the  Potomac  and  thence  carried 
alongshore  in  canoes  to  the  French  alxiut 
the  (iulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Durin^r  two 
years  G,(>00  skins  were  thus  o'ltained." 
The  first  tra<ling  post  in  IfJCJ  wasat  Tadou- 
sac,  onthe.StLawrenceat  theinouth  of  the 
Saguenay;  five  years  later  t^nelKv  was 
founded,  and  in  1811  Montreal  was  made 
the  trading  i»ost  for  all  the  region  west- 
ward. The  earliest  English  i>ost  wa.s 
with  the  colony  on  .fames  r.,  Va.,  where 
j)elt.s  and  corn  were  traded,  and  in  1614, 
when  some  needy  tribes  came  to  pur- 
chase maize.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took,  in 
repayment  thereof,  "a  morttrage  of  their 
wrioiecoiuitries."  In  KU.'),  six  years  after 
the  navigation    by  Hudson  of  the  river 


which  l>ears  his  name,  the  Dutch  built 
a  large  post  at  Albany.  For  the  next 
50  years  the  eastern  colonies  made 
no  special  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  l)ut  in  1673  Canada 
authorized  the  movement  by  which  the 
priest  Marquette  and  the  trader  Juliet 
discovered  the  Mississippi.  Meanwhile 
individual  traders  had  traveled  beyoii<l 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  (iroseilliers  and 
Ra<Usson.  French  traders,  had  fouml  that 
Hudson  bay  could  be  reached  overland. 
The  failure  of  the  French  (Government  to 
award  to  these  men  the  right  to  trade 
and  to  establish  a  post  on  the  bay  caused 
them  to  apply  to  England,  in  which  they 
were  successiul,  and  in  1668  Ft  Charles 
was  built  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Hudson  bay.  The  success  of  this  post 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  monopoly 
called  "The  (Governor  and  Comjiany  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  into 
Hud.'^on's  Bay."  Their  successors,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1670,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  as  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  "absolute  proprie- 
torship, supreme  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
military  affairs,  to  make  laws,  and  to  de- 
clare war  against  pagan  peoples."  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  posts  of  this 
company  controlled  the  trade  and  admin- 
istered whatever  of  law  there  existed  in 
the  vast  regions  x.  and  w.  of  the  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific.  In  1685  La  Salle  landed  «n 
the  coast  of  Texas,  opening  the  way  for 
French  trading  enterprises  on  the  lower 
Missi.=sippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  in  that  reuion 
under  the  control  of  commanders  of  the 
posts.  French  trade  during  the  17th  and 
ISth  centuries  developed  a  class  of  men 
known  as  courrenrs  d'x  hois^,  who  made 
themsehes  at  home  with  the  natives. 
These  were  the  advance  guard  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  later  3er\-ed  as  interpreters, 
clerks,  etc.,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay,  North- 
west, American  Fur,  and  other  less  im- 
portant companies  engaged  in  Indian 
trade  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

The  trading  post  was  generally  a  larire 
square  inclo-sed  by  a  strx.'kade;  dia.'o- 
nally  at  two  corners  were  turrets,  with 
openings  for  small  cannon  and  rifles  in 
each  tu!Tet  so  a«  to  defend  two  sidles  of 
the  wall.  Within  the  stockade  were  the 
et<jrehouses,  quarters  for  the  men,  and  a 
room  for  general  trade. 

In  Virginia  beads  early  became  the 
"current  criin"  in  trade  with  the  Imlians. 
and  in  16"J1  Capt.  Norton  was  sent  over 
with  some  Italian  workmen  to  establi-h  a 
gla.?s  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  the-se 
articles.  In  1640and  1643  wampum  ( q.  v. » 
was  ma<le  legal  tender  in  New  I^ngland  and 
was  extensively  used  in  trading  with  the 
In<lians.  During  the  next  century  trade 
was  mostly  by  Ijarter  or  in  the  curreiicy 
of  the  colonies  or  the  Government.     The 
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employment  of  liquor  to  stimulate  trade 
began  with  the  earlier^t  venture  and  was 
niore  and  more  used  as  trade  increased. 
The  earnest  protests  ot  Indian  chiefs  and 
loadersandof  philanthropic  personsof  the 
white  race  were  of  no  avail,  and  not  until 
the  United  States  Government  prohibited 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  was  there  any  stay 
to  the  demoralizing  custom.  Snuigghng 
of  alcohol  was  resorted  to.  for  tlie  com- 
panies declared  that  "without  liquor  we 
can  not  compete  in  trade."  To  protect 
the  Indians  from  the  evil  effects  ot  intoxi- 
cant.santl  to  insure  them  a  fair  return  for 
their  pelts,  at  the  sue.Lrcstion  of  President 
Washington,  the  act  of  Ai>r.  18,  1796,  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  trading 
iiouses  under  the  immediate  <iireciion  of 
the  President.  In  ISOH  the  oflice  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Trade  was  created, 
with  headquarters  at  Geortretown,  D.  C. 
lu  ISIO  the  following  list  of  trading 
houses  was  furnished  thecliairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  "At 
Coleraine,  on  the  river  St  Marys,  Ga. ;  at 
Tellico  blockhouse.  Southwestern  terri- 
tory; at  Ft  St  Stevens,  on  the  Mobile, 
Mi.ssissippi  T.;  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on 
the  Mississippi,  Mississippi  T. ;  at  Ft 
Wayne,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  In- 
diana T.;  at  Detroit,  Michigan  T. ;  at 
Akansas,  on  the  river  Akansas,  Louisi- 
ana T.;  at  Xachitoches,  on  the  Red  r., 
Orleans  T.;  at  Belle  Fontaine,  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  Louisiana  T.;  at  Chicago, 
on  L.  ^lichigan,  Indiana  T.;  at  Sandusky, 
L.  Erie,  Ohio;  at  the  island  of  Michili- 
mackinac,  L.  Huron,  Michigan  T. ;  at  Ft 
Osage,  on  the  ^lissouri,  Louisiana  T. ; 
at  Ft  Madison,  on  tiie  upper  Missis- 
sijipi,  Louisiana  T."  At  tliat  time  there 
were  few  factories  in  the  country  where 
goods  require<l  for  the  Indian  trade  could 
be  made,  and  as  the  Governmt-nt  houses 
were  restricted  to  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  their  traile  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage, notwithstandiuir  tlieir  goods 
were  offered  at  about  cost  price,  for  the 
Indian  preferred  the  better  quality  of 
Kiigiish  cloth  and  the  surreptitiously  sup- 
plied liquor.  Finally  the  opposition  of 
private  traders  secured  the  }>assatre«'f  the 
act  of  May  6,  l.s22,  alx)lishin<.' the  Govern- 
ment trading  houses,  and  thus  "a  system 
fraught  with  possibilities  f.f  great  L'<^od  to 
the  Indian"  came  to  an  en<l.  The  otTi- 
cial  records  show  that  until  near  the  close 
of  its  career,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  had 
tocfmtend  with  and  the  loss(-sgrowin!.'out 
of  the  War  of  ISl  2,  the  Government  trade 
was  self-sustaining.  From  colouial  days 
and  until  thedecHneof  the  furtrade,  near 
the  middle  of  the  PUh  century,  wars,  in 
which  both  Indians  and  the  wliite  race 
were  implicated,  were  fomented  liy  the 
rivalry  of  competing  traders.  I'ost^  were 
s<attered  al<»ng  th(-  rivers  from  the  f Jreat 
Lakes  to  the  I'acitic.     Montreal  an<l  St 


Louis  were  the  two  great  outfittini;  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  the  distributing  markets 
for  the  furs.  Where  Kansas  City  now 
stands  the  traders  bound  up  the  Missouri 
by  boat  and  those  who  were  going  over- 
land parted  company.  Here  the  great 
Oregon  trail  started  and  St  retched,  a  brown 
ribbon,  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  prai- 
rie. Forty-one  m.  to  the  westward,  near 
the  present  town  of  Ganlner,  Kans.,  this 
trail  branched  to  Santa  Fe,  where  trade 
was  maintained  with  the  Pueblos  and 
other  Indians  of  the  S.  W.  A  sign-board 
set  up  at  the  parting  of  the  trail  indi- 
cated the  long  western  branch  as  the 
"Road  to  Oregon."  Along  this  historic 
trail  trading  posts  were  located,  to  which 
white  and  Indian  trappers  and  hunters 
froiu  the  surrounding  region  brought 
their  pelts.  Fts  Laramie,  Bridger.  Hall, 
Boise.  Wallawalla.  Vancouver,  and  Astoria 
have  now  become  cities.  Soal.«o  have  the 
principal  jiostsaiong  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
Detroit,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Council  Bluffs, 
Pierre,  Mandan. Spokane,  Winnipeg,  and 
many  others,  all  of  which  are  now  cen- 
ters of  rich  agricultural  regions.  In  re- 
cent years  steps  have  been  taken  to  mark 
some  of  the  old  routes  with  suitable  mon- 
uments. See  also  Commerce,  Fur  trade, 
Trails  and  Trade  routes. 

Consult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  1775;  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Works,  i-.xxxix,  1886-90;  Bar- 
tram,  Travels.  1792;  Bryce,  Hist,  of  Great 
Company,  1900;  Charlevoix,  New  France, 
Shea'  trans.,  1S66-72;  Chittenden,  Fur 
Trade,  1902;  Colden,  Five  Nations,  1755; 
Coues,  (1)  Henrv-Thompson  Jour.,  1S97, 
(2)  Jour.  Jacob  Fowler,  1S98,  (3)  Lar- 
penteur's  Pers.  Narr..  1898;  Dunn,  OreL'on 
Terr.,  1845;  Farrand,  Basis  Am.  Hist., 
1904;  Fletcher,  Ind.  Fd.  and  Civ.,  1888; 
Fry  and  Jefferson,  Map,  1777;  Gregtr, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  1844;  Hul- 
bert,  Red  Men's  Roads,  1900;  Irving, 
Astoria,  1897;  Jefferson,  Notes.  1825; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaitesed.,  1898-1901 ; 
I^wson,  Hist.  Carolina,  repr.  1860;  Les- 
carbot.  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  1866;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Orig.  Jour.,  1904-05;  Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.,  1801;  Marcy,  Explor.  Red 
River,  18.54;  Margrv,  De(  ouvertes,  187-5- 
S6;  Mooney  in  17th'  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1898; 
Morgan,  League  of  Iroquois,  ed.  1904; 
Parkman.  ( 1 )  Oregon  Trail,  1883,  (  2)  Pio- 
neers, 18.^3;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  1«89;  Sagard,  Voy.,  1865;  John 
Smith's  Works,  Arber  ed'.,  1884;  Si>eed, 
Wilderness  Road,  1886;  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Vov.,  vii,  18.37;  Thwaites.  Karly 
Western  trav.,  i-xxxn,  1904-07,  and  the 
publications  of  the  various  State  historical 
societies.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Trails  and  Trade  routes.  All  early  ac- 
coimts  indic:ate  that  from  a  perio'l  long 
prior  to  the  (•f>minir  of  the  whites  the  In- 
dian was  familiar  with  places  oiten  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  one  from  another, 
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and  that  they  travelfni  over  the  same 
route  in  coinin<r  and  yoing.  The  trader 
was  inclintni  to  follow  the  water  course;", 
unloading  his  boat  to  pasn  obstructions 
and  trans jwrtini;  the  canoe  and  its  cargo 
over  short  distances,  calleil  portages  or 
carries,  between  different  waters.  Sup- 
plemental, however,  to  these  open  and  in 
time  of  war  obviously  dangerous  routes, 
were  paths  or  trails,  many  of  them  orig- 
inally made  I)y  the  tracks  of  deer  or  buf- 
falo in  their  seasonal  migrations  between 
feeding  grounds  or  in  search  vi  water  or 
salt  licks.  The  constant  passint;  over  the 
same  path  year  after  year  and  generation 
after  generation  often  so  ]>acked  the  siul 
tliat  in  places,  especially  <>n  hillsitles,  the 
paths  are  still  traceal)le  by  depressions 
m  the  ground  or  by  the  absence  of  or 
the  difference  in  vegetation.  .Many  of 
them  have  been  obliterated  by  the  roads 
and  railways  of  modern  times.  The 
Jesuit  Relations  (1658)  indicate  the  sev- 
eral routes  followed  from  tlie  St  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  l)ay  for 
trade,  hunting,  or  fishing;  one  of  these  is 
mentioned  as  having  extended  a  distance 
of  250  leagues.  Many  maps  of  the  colo- 
nial period,  supplementeil  by  other  rec- 
ords, indicate  that  these  ways  of  conmiu- 
nication  exteniled  with  few  breaks  prac- 
tically the  entire  leuirth  and  breadth  of 
the  continent.  While  the  streams  an- 
swered in  certain  instances  as  suitable 
routes  of  travel,  at  times  they  had  their 
drawbacks,  owing  to  snags,  freshets,  or 
when  the  channel  approached  close  to 
the  shore,  thus  exposing  persons  in  boats 
or  on  rafts  to  attack  from  enemies  con- 
cealed in  the  vegetation  along  the  banks. 
In  many  instances  distant  points  were 
connected  l)y  trails,  or  traces,  the  latter 
word  adopted  from  early  French  maps. 
Owing  to  the  Indian  liai)it  of  marching 
in  single  file,  the  Eastern  trails  seldom 
exceeded  18  in.  in  width,  yet  these  were 
the  ordinary  roails  of  the  country  trav- 
eled by  hunters,  migrating;  bands,  traders, 
emba.ssies,  and  war  parties.  So  long  as 
the  trails  led  through  friendly  territory, 
they  followed  the  lines  of  least  natural 
resistance.  War  parties  after  leavinir 
friendly  territory  passed  into  the  wilder- 
ness over  routes  selected  by  scouts,  which 
routes  they  followed  by  significant  marks, 
natural  or  artilieial.  In  .'•oine  places  the 
paths  of  wild  beasts  were  foliowe<l,  in 
others  the  Ix-ds  of  streams  were  chosen, 
eo  that  the  foot{)rint~  of  the  party  woui<l 
l:)eoV>literatefl.  Otberthinirs  beint:  equal, 
the  trail  was  not  laid  out  along  rou'_'h, 
stony  groumi,  becau-e  of  the  rapid  wear- 
ing away  of  foot'_'f^ar;  nor  thriiui.'h  green- 
brier,  nor  dense  brush,  iKir  laurc-1  or  other 
thickets,  becau.se  of  the  dillicultyof  mak- 
ing rapid  [.n.gre.-s.  Tliese  trails  were 
generally  along  high  ground,  where  the 
soil  dried  (juickly,  where  tlie  underbrush 


was  least  dense,  where  the  fewest  and 
shallowest  streams  were  to  be  crossed; 
and  on  journeys  where  mountains  were 
encountered,  the  paths,  with  few  excep- 
tions, followed  the  lowest  points,  or 
^aps,  in  many  of  which  stone  piles  are 
tound.  In  the  extreme  S.  W.  the.^e  stone 
heaps  have  resulted  from  the  In«liaiis 
casting  a  stone  when  approaching  a  steep 
ascent,  in  onler,  they  say,  to  prevetu 
them  from  becoming  fatigued.  The  nu- 
merous and  wi<ie  watercourses  and  tiu- 
dense  forest  growth  aloui:  the  coast  oi 
New  England  made  pr(.>gress  on  foot  al- 
most impossible;  con.«e<)uently  the  birch- 
bark  canoe  was  almost  the  only  means  of 
conveying  the  natives  and  their  goo<is 
from  point  to  point.  Farther  s.  the  dus.'- 
out  canoe  was  of  such  weight  as  to  make 
any  but  the  shortest  carries  most  ditti- 
cuit.  In  the  Middle  states  the  countrv 
is  more  open  and  freer  from  under- 
bnish,  and  the  use  of  paths  becanje  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Along  the  N.  W. 
coast  travel  was  along  the  beach  or  off 
shore  in  canoes.  In  the  E.  trails  con- 
sisted of  footpaths,  whereas  those  of  the 
plains  in  later  times  were  wide  roa<is 
beaten  down  by  large  parties  passing  with 
horses,  dragging  tipi  poles  and  travois. 
These  trails  were  well  marked,  often  beins; 
depressed  2  ft  below  the  surface,  the  dif- 
ference in  vegetable  growth  along  them 
showing  distinctly  for  many  years 
where  the  path  had  been.  In  the  .S.  W. 
there  were  long  trails  by  which  the 
Hopi  and  other  Pueblo  Indians  traveled 
to  and  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  .^alt 
from  the  Colorado  r.  and  elsewhere;  Ion;: 
journeys  were  also  maile  to  oljtain  sup- 
plies of  shells  orturr[Uoise  for<.irnameius. 
clay  for  pottery,  or  st(jne  to  answer  tiie 
requirements  of  trade  f>r  domestic  use. 
The  Iroquois  of  central  New  York  were 
familiar  with  the  country  as  far  w.  a3 
the  Black  hills  of  Dakota,  whence  they 
returned  with  prisoners;  the  same  Indians 
went  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina 
to  attack  the  Catawba  an<l  into  Florid.i 
against  the  Creeks.  Western  Indians 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  lihui- 
kets  from  the  Pueblos,  and  some  Plain- 
Indians  are  known  to  have  traveled  :.'.o.  ■<"> 
m.  on  raids.  The  Santa  IV-  trail  and  t!i<' 
Oregon  trail  were  well-known  r"iu.  s 
whose  beginning  was  Independi-ni-*:". 
Mo.,  one  ending  in  New  Mexii-o,  tli«- 
other  at  the  Willamette.  On  early  map- 
many  Indian  trails  and  trade  njute.?  are 
indicated,  some  along  the  stream-  arid 
others  a<TOss  country.  The  route  fr  ■!;) 
Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  tu  L.  H'ir"i 
and  Green  bay  may  readily  be  trai<-': 
or  from  Montreal  <lown  to  the  Kiiheiie'i. 
up  the  latter,  through  L.  Chami-lain  in'o 
L.  George,  and  l)y  a  portatre  to  the  lb;''- 
son.  .\nother  route  went  across  (••lUiitrv 
from  Albany,  on  the  Hud.-on.to  Koche-ter 
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and  Buffalo  on  the  lakes.  Farther  s. 
wa-"' the  *'tnnliii<:"  path  from  Kiohmoinl 
to  the  Clierokeo  country.  Two  roads  led 
to  the  \y.,  one  down  the  Ohio,  tlie  otlier 
ihrou'ih  the  WiMiTuess  by  way  of  Cuni- 
|>t>rland  gap.  Tljcpreat  highway  leading 
from  Cumberland  gap  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  was  known  as  the  Warriors' 
Path.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kentucky  l)y  Cumberland  gap  was  nearly 
SOO  in.  in  length.  Daniel  IJoone  crossed 
the  mountains  by  following:  up  the  Yad- 
kin to  its  headwaters,  theme  down  the 
mountains  by  easy  grade  to  the  W. 
The  Indian  road,  by  the  treaty  of  I^aucas- 
ter,  ran  from  the  Yadkin,  crossed  the 
headwatei"s  of  the  James,  tiience  down 
the  Shenandr)ah,  across  the  l*otomac, 
thence  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  4:;'>  m.  No 
wagon  passed  by  the  Wilderness  road, 
whicli  extended  westwanl  thnjUirh  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinois,  before  1795. 
The  white  man,  whether  liunter,  trader, 
or  settler,  blaze*!  the  trees  along  the  In- 
dian trails  in  order  that  seasonal  changes 
might  not  mislead  him  should  he  return. 
The  winter  trails  of  the  N.  were  over  the 
frozen  riversor  lakesoralong  paths  made 
by  snowshoes  and  sleds,  which  jnu'ked 
the  snow  solidly.  These  trails  oi  the  In- 
dians, first  followed  by  the  trapper  and 
trader,  were  later  used  by  the  missionary, 
the  hunter,  the  soldier,  and  the  colonist 
in  their  conquest  of  the  wilderness. 
See  Ominierce,  Fur  tr<i'1e,  Trddinr/  posts, 
Triuel,  and  the  authorities  thereunder 
cited.  (j.  D.  .M.) 

Tramasqueac  (contr.  of  Renape  Tlra- 
viaxl:eh>l-,  'jieople  of  the  white-cedar 
>wamps.'  Tlu!  wiiite  cedar  ( Kenaj^e, /t- 
arar)  referre<l  to  is  Cltaiii:icii/»iri.i  nj/luiroi- 
(fi'd.  which  grows  in  swamps  from  Maine 
to  Florida.— Gerard).  \  Secotan  village 
in  158.T  on  Alli_'at<ir  r.,  Tyrrell  co.,  N.  C. 

Tamasqueac. — Smitli  (16J'.M.  \";i.,  I,  iniip.  rcpr. 
l^-l;'.  Tramasquecook.  — Imtch  map  (1021)  in 
N.  Y.  T)itc.  Col.  Jli-t.,  I.  1K'>6. 

Transportation.  See  Botits,  Commerce, 
Trails  a)i'l  Tra<le  lUmtes,  Tran'/. 

Traps.  Although  devices  for  in<lucing 
animals  to  effect  self-imprisonment,  self- 
arrest,  or  suicide  differ  from  hunting 
weai>ons  in  that  the  victim  is  the  active 
a;:ent,  the  two  classes  merger  into  each 
other.  'I  he  Indians  had  land,  water,  and 
air  traps,  and  these  acted  by  tension, 
ratchet,  gravity,  spring,  jtoint,  or  blade. 
They  were  self-set,  ever-set,  victim-set, 
or  man-set,  and  were  released,  wiien  nec- 
essary, either  l.v  the  hunter  out  of  siu'ht 
or  by  the  victim".  The  foll.jwiui.'  list  em- 
braces all  varieties  of  traps  used  bv  In- 
dians \.  of  Mexico,  and  they  "were 
very  clever  in  makinu'  them  ("ffective 
without  the  use  of  meUil:  J.   In.lo.-ing 
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traps:  («)  pen,  (/))  cage,  (r)  pit,  ((/) 
door;  ji.  Arresting  traps:  («•)  meshes', 
(f)  hooks,  (g)  nooses,  (It)  clutclies;  C. 
Killing  traps:  (()  weights,  (k-)  piercers, 
(/)  knives.  Pen  trajis  were  of  the  sim- 
plest kinds — tiams  p]ace<l  in  the  water  or 
stockades  on  land.  Sonie  of  these  were 
immense,  covering  many  sipiare  miles. 
The  cage  was  merely  a  pi'u  for  Hyins 
creatures.  Doors  or  gates  fur  this  wh<ile 
class  were  vertical  shutters  sliding  be- 
tween stakes  and  set  free  by  some  kind 
of  latch  or  trigger.  Arresting  traps  were 
all  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
human  hand.  Meshes  were  the  opened 
fingers;  hooks,  the  bent  forefinger;  nooses, 
the  encircling  closed  fingers;  the  clutch, 
the  grasping  hand.  Killiui:  traps  were 
weapons  actint:  automatically.  They 
were  comjdex,  consisting  of  the  workin-.: 
j>art  and  the  mechanism  f>f  settini;  and 
release.  TheEskimoand  Indian  devices 
were  of  the  simplest  character,  but  very 
effective  with  unwary  game.  Theviciim 
was  cauirht  in  a  pound,  deadfall,  cage, 
hole,  box,  toil,  noose,  or  jaw;  or  upon  a 
hook,  gorge,  pale,  knife,  or  the  like. 
The  India  n 
placed  an  un- 
stable prop, 
catch,  or  fa-^- 
tening,  to  lx»  re- 
leased in  pa.-^s- 
ing,  curiously 
I>rying,  gnaw- 
ing, rubbing, 
or  even  in  di- 
gesting, as 
when  the  Eskimo  doul)led  up  a  skewer  of 
baleen,  inclosed  in  frozen  fat,  an<I  threw 
it  in  the  snow  for  the  bear  to  swallow. 
Inclosing'  traps  were  conunon  on  laud  and 
in  waters  abounding  in  ti~h.  Parry  de- 
scribes traps  of  ice  with  doors  of  the  same 
material.  The  tribes  of  California  and  of 
the  plains  dug  pits  and  covered  them  with 
brush  on  which  a  dead  rabbit  wastie<l,and 
the  hunter  concealed  beneath  grasped  the 
bird  by  the  feet,  dragged  it  Ix-low.  and 
crushed  it  between  his  knees.  Arresting 
traps  were  most  common,  working  by 
meshes,  barbs,  nooses,  or  by  means  of 
manual  seizure.  The  ab(Mi<_'ines  were 
familiar  with  the  gill  net,  trawl  liiu^, 
gorge  hook,  snares,  springs,  trawl  snares, 
and  birdlime.  Killin'.;  traps  incln<le<l 
ice,  stone,  and  log  dea<llalls  for  crush- 
ing, impaling  <levices,  and  set  knives  for 
braining  or  for  inciting  mutual  slaughter, 
the  object  of  perhaps  the  mo>t  iiiLreniou- 
and  ellicient  of  In<lian  traps,  consistiiiL' 
of  a  sharp  blade  indo-ed  in  frozen  fat, 
which  was  set  uj*  in  the  path  of  wolves. 
When  a  wolf  in  lickimr  the  fat  cut  its 
tongue  the  smell  of  bloo'l  infuriated  tlie 
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wliole  pack  ami  drove  them  to  destroy 
one  another.     t*ee  Ffhinrj,  Ifnntinfj. 

Consult  Mason  in  Smithson.  Kep.  1001, 
461-73, 190-J,  anil  authorities cite<l;  t^tites, 
Economics  of  the  Irorjuois,  190.5;  Boas, 
Murdoch,  Nelson,  Turner,  ami  others  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology;  Xiblack  in  Nat.  3Ius.  Rep. 
1888,  294,"  1890.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Travel.  The  North  American  Indian 
had  poor  facilities  for  fiettin»r  about  on 
land.  The  Arctic  peoples,  however,  witli 
their  sleds  and  dogs,  may  he  said  to  have 
been  pioneers  of  fast  travel.  Of  such 
great  and  universal  use  was  this  met  hoi 
of  locomotion  among  them  that  lieiore 
their  language  l)ecame  differentiated  into 
dialects  tiiat  remlered  them  uninteliisii- 
ble  one  to  another  they  had  covered  the 
entire  Arctic  coast  from  k.  (ireenland  to 
Silx^ria.  The  Algon(|uiau  trilu-s  of  nortli- 
ern  Cana<la,  together  with  the  Athapas- 
cans in  the  ^lackenzie  r.  country,  also 
used  the  dog  and  sle<l  for  transi>ortatii>u 
and  travel.  South  of  this  region  the 
tribes  had  everywhere  to  walk  until  the 
Spaniard  intrrxluced  the  horse.  The 
Indians  were  not  discouraged  by  the  lack 
of  beasts  of  burden.  They  had  covered 
the  entire  continent  with  a  network  of 
trails,  over  which  they  ran  long  dis- 
tances with  phenomenal  sjteed  and  en- 
durance; the  Tarahumare  mail  carrier 
from  Chihuahua  to  Batopilas,  Mexico, 
runs  regularly  more  than  500  ni.  a  week: 
a  Hopi  messenger  has  l)een  known  to 
run  120  m.  in  15  h'>urs;  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  journeys  extending 
over  months  or  years,  involving  grc^at 
hardshi{>.  It  is  mo>t  probable  that  the 
narrow  highways  alluded  to  were  first 
laid  down  in  the  food  quest.  The  ani- 
mals that  Were  wanted  knew  where  were 
the  best  feeding  grounds  and  supi>lie5  of 
water,  and  the  Indians  had  only  to  fol- 
low the  paths  already  made  by  the  game 
to  establish  the  earliest  roads.  Huil>ert 
in  his  "Historic  Hiuhways  of  America" 
traces  the  trails  followed  ])y  the  Indians 
in  their  miirrations  and  tlieir  ordinary 
trade  routes,  especially  tlnjse  of  the 
niound-buil'Iers,  and  he  trives  li-ts,  esj^e- 
cially  of  the  trails  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
where  these  mounds  were  most  abundant. 
The  range  of  the  buffalo  afforded  espe- 
cially favorable  routes.  The  f^forta'.'es 
across  country  between  the  watersheds 
of  the  different  rivers  became  beaten 
paths.  The  Athapascan  Indians  were 
noted  travelers;  so  also  were  the  Siouan 
and  other  tritx-s  of  the  (ireat  I'lains,  an<l 
to  a  smaller  degree  the  Muskhotrcan, 
while  the  Algonqiiian  tribes  journeyed 
from  the  extreme  k.  of  the  United  States 
to  Montana  in  the  w.,  and  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
Gulf    of    Mexico.       Evidences    of    such 


movements  are  found  in  the  ancient 
graves,  as  copi>or  from  L.  Michigan, 
shells  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  an*l  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stone  implements 
from  various  quarters.  Pij>es  of  catlinite 
(q.  V.)  are  widely  «listributeil  in  the 
graves  ami  mounds.  These  articles  show 
that  active  trade  was  going  on  over  a  wide 
region.  There  is  good  eviilence  that  the 
men  engaged  in  this  trade  had  certain 
immunities  and  privileges,  in  so  far  as 
the  j'ipestone  quarry  was  on  once  neutral 
ground.  They  were  free  from  attack,  and 
were  allowed  to  go  from  one  tribe  to  an- 
other unimpede<l.  S^e  JSo^Us,  Cumtncrce, 
I-'nr  traiJe,  Sledfj':!!,  Snoir-nJioes,  Trails  nud 
Trade  lldidtf,  Tninjix. 

Consult  Friederici,  Die  Schiffahrt  dcr 
Indianer,  ll'OT;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  is;t4,  ISOti,  and  the  authorities  cited 
under  the  above  captions.        (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Traverse  de  Sioux.  The  local  designa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  Sisseton  Siou.x  for- 
merly liviug  on  Minnesota  r.,  Minn.,  and 
takit}g  their  name  from  a  trading  post  on 
that  stream,  al>ove  St  Peter. 

Travertin.     See  (iyj>xum,  MarlAe. 

Travels.  A  sort  of  sledge  or  litter,  <lrawn 
by  a  sinu'le  dog  or  horse,  formerly  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Rlains  tribes.  The 
name,  usually  pronounced  irar-o)/,  is  the 
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DAKOTA    TRA^O^S 

French  Cana<lian  term  for  the  shafts  of  a 
vehicle,  and  is  a  derivati'm  from  the  older 
I^itin  word  si'.iniiyiiig  a  brake  or  sliackle. 
The  travois  was  sometimes  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  particularly  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  smaller  ones  intende<l  to 
be  drawn  by  do^^s,  but  was  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  combinatir.n  of  tii>i 
poles  and  tii>i  cover  while  movintr  camfi. 
When  it  had  been  decided  to  move,  and 
the  tii'is  had  \nvn  taken  down,  the  i)ole-^ 
of  each  tipi  were  tied  into  2  buiuhes  <^>f 
about  10  |(oles  each  by  means  of  rawhide 
roi>es  pa~se<l  through  holes  already  lxjre<l 
for  the  purpo.^e  tiirou'_'h  their  upper  ends. 
These  were  then  bouixl  on  earh  si<le  ol 
the  hor.-e  with  a  ro[ie  |>a-sin<r  in  front  of 
the  saddle  in  such  a  way  that  the  upjKir 
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ends  of  the  poles  rested  about  the  ani- 
luai's  shoulders  while  the  lower  emls 
trailetl  on  the  ground  Ivhind.  The  tipi 
cover  wa.s  folded  into  a  compact  bundle 
and  tieil  over  the  poles  l>ehind  the  hon=e, 
thus  forinins:  a  litter  ujxin  which  other 
household  beIonginp=,  including  some- 
times the  old  people  and  children,  were 
placed,  to  the  limit  of  theanimal'stapac- 
ity.  When  the  party  reached  its;  desti- 
nation, the  load  wa.s  unpacked  and  the 
tipi  again  set  up. 

For  special  occasions  a  drair  litter  was 
constructed  in  the  same  fashion,  with  two 
ix)les  for  side  pieces.  supjx)rtin<j  the  cen- 
tral rest,  which  was  either  a  piece  of  raw- 
hide suspende<l  between  the  poles  by 
means  ot  a  rope  pa.-!-e<l  through  holes 
along  the  eilge,  or  sometimes  a  nettiiii;  of 
rawhide  ropes  stretclnd  within  a  circular 
hoop  or  frame.  J>y  reason  of  its  pprinL'i- 
ness  this  contrivance  was  more  comforta- 
ble for  riding  than  the  other,  an<l  was 
therefore  u.se<l  for  transporting  sick  or 
aged  people,  children,  and  even  young 
puppies.  A  rounded  top  to  keep  off  sun 
or  rain  was  .sometimes  woven  from  willow 
ro<ls,  and  when  used  for  transportin<; 
small  children  this  top  was  made  to  form 
a  complete  dome-shape<l  cage,  with  a 
doorway  which  was  securely  closed  alter 
the  children  had  been  put  insi<le.  The 
cage  travois  for  carrying  puppies  was  of 
similar  jiattern,  but  smaller,  and  was 
usually  drawn  by  the  mother  of  the  pup- 
pies herself.  The  travuis,  drawn  by  <logs, 
IS  mentioned  as  early  as  the  narratives  of 
Coronado's  expedition  in  154i)-42  (I4th 
Ke[).  I>.  A.  E.,  1S9G).  In  modified  form 
it  has  been  ]»roposed  for  army  field  use 
in  transporting  wounded.  (.i.  m.) 

Trays,  f^ee  Iu'ceptaiU:t. 
Trea.  Mentioned  by  Onate  in  l-5!>8 
{Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  114,  1S71 )  as  a  pueljlo 
of  the  Jemez  (<\.  v. )  in  New  Mexico.  It 
<an  not  be  identitie<l  with  the  present 
native  name  of  any  of  the  ruined  settle- 
nients  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez.  In 
Ofiate's  second  list  (ibitl..  10'2)  Fiapuzi  is 
mentioned.  A  comparison  of  tiie  lists 
shows  the  latter  name  to  be  a  nnsfirinted 
eombination  of  "Trea"'  and  "'guuti,"  the 
latter  lx*ing  the  first  part  fif  the  name  of 
the  next  puel;lo  mentione<l  i  <iuatitruti  i. 
A  similar  error  occurs  in  the  name  Meca.>^- 
triain  the  same  list.  'f.  w.  ii.) 

Treaties.  The  political  status  of  the  In- 
dians resiilin^  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  Inited  .^tates  ha.s  Ix^en  chan_'e<l  in 
one  imjKjrtant  respect  by  ollicial  action. 
From  tiie  formation  of  the  <  iovcrnment  to 
Mar.  3,  l}s71,th<'relatiunswiththe  Indians 
were  determined  by  treaties  made  with 
their  tribal  authoritit-s;  but  by  act  of 
Oingress  of  the  date  named  tlie"lc_';il  fic- 
tion of  recogni/.ing  the  tribes  as  indepen- 
dent nations  with  \vlii<.-h  the  L'liiled  .'^lates 
could    enter    into    solemn    treaties    wa'^ 


finally  set  aside  after  it  hadfontinutnl  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  effect  of  this  act 
was  to  briusr  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Couirress  the  relations  of  the  Ciovern- 
ment  with  the  Indians  and  to  rethue  to 
simple  agreements  what  had  l>eiore  been 
accomplished  by  treaties  as  with  a  forei'_'n 
power.  Why  the  Government,  althouirh 
claiming  complete  .sovereignty  over  the 
territory  and  inhabitants  within  its  do- 
main, adoptcil  the  method  oi  <lealiiiLrwith 
the  Indians  through  treaties,  wiiicii  in 
the  true  lei:al  sense  of  the  term  can  onlv 
l>e  entered  into  by  indeiiendent  sover- 
eignties, may  be  briefly  state«l: 

The  rirst  step  of  the  Ciovernment  in 
determinin<;its  policy  toward  the  Indians, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  was  to 
decide  as  to  the  nature  of  tlieir  territorial 
riijhts,  this  being  the  chief  factor  in  tlieir 
relations  with  tin*  whites.  This  decision 
is  tlistinctly  stated  by  the  l.'nited  .^tates 
•Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  .lohnsonan'l 
Graham's  lessee  *•.  Mclntosli  (S  Wheatoii, 
45:5),  as  follows:  "It  has  never  been  con- 
tended that  the  Indian  title  amounted  to 
nothiuir.  Their  right  of  tiossession  has 
never  been  questioned.  The  claim  of 
the  tTOvernment  extends  to  the  complete, 
ultimate  title,  charired  with  the  riuriit  of 
l)ossession,  and  to  the  exclusive  j>ower  of 
acquiring  this  right,"'  which  has  been 
subsequently  confirmed  by  repeated  de- 
cisions of  the  court.  The  next„-tep  wasto 
determine  the  branch  of  the  Govemmeni 
to  carry  out  this  policy.  By  the  9rh  arti- 
cle of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  it  was 
declare<l  that  "the  United  States  in  C'>n- 
gress  a.ssembled  have  the  sole  and  exein- 
sive  ritrht  and  j>i>wer  of  re<rnlatin'^  tiie 
trade  and  manairing  all  affairs  with  tlu' 
Indians  not  memljei-sof  any  of  the  states.' 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  actin_' 
under  the  .\rticles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  managing  relations  witli  tlie  In- 
dians was  vested  in  Contrrcss  alone.  In 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  this  is 
briefly  expiesscl  under  the  jiouers  of  the 
legislative  department,  as  f.illows:  "To 
regulate  commerce  with,  foreign  nations 
and  amoriir  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tril>es."' 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"tril>es,''  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  incontemplation  the  metlv-l 
of  dealinir  with  the  Itniians  as  tril«- 
throuiih  treaties.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  179.S,  in  which  it  is 
st:ite<l  that  no  jmrchase  or  grant  of  land- 
shall  be  of  any  validity  "  unle-s  tht;  .siine 
be  made  by  a  treaty  <ir  convention  en- 
tered into  pui-suant  to  the  Constitution." 
This  action  of  Congress  necessarily  [»lac<d 
the  initiatory  steps  in  dealin-_'  with  tlie 
Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ti^e 
IVe-idcnt  as  the  treatv-iiiakinu'  |«'wer. 
subject  to  confiiinatioii  by  tin-  Senate. 

The  colonies  and  also  the  mother  lon.'i- 
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try  had  treate<l  with  the  Indians  as  "  na- 
tions," their  chiefs  or  sai'heuis  often 
beinjr  desisrnated  "kinsrs,"'  and  this  idea, 
being  rftaine<l  hy  the  founders  of  our 
tiovemnient,  was  inirrafted  into  their 
policy.  Notwithstandinir  the  evident 
anonialy  of  such  course,  this  implied 
equality  was  recognized  in  the  dealings 
between  the  two  until  tlie  act  of  Mar.  ;>. 
1871.  During  all  this  time  Indian  titles 
to  lands  wore  extinL'uisiu-d  only  under 
the  troaty-inakiuir  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; ami  these  treaties,  tliou-jrh  the  trit)e 
may  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  baml, 
were  usually  clothed  in  the  same  stately 
verljiageas  theniost  important  treaty  witli 
a  great  Kuropean  power.  Fmm  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tirst  treat V  l>et\veen  the  l-nited 


arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  vacated. 
The  right  of  Congress  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians  when  public  neces- 
sity or  their  own  welfare  reipiired  it,  ha~ 
been  asserted  by  the  I'liitetl  t^tates  Su- 
preme Court,  and  this  right  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  treaties  with  the  Sisseton  ami 
Wahpeton  Sioux  by  act  of  Feb.  16.  1*^60, 
and  that  of  Lone  Wolf  '•.  Hitchcock,  Sec. 
Int.,  in  190.S.  It  wa.s  stated  by  the  Indian 
Oitice  as  early  as  1SV>0  that  the  Indian  title 
to  all  the  ]>ublio  domain  had  then  been 
extin^uishe<i,  except  in  Alaska,  the  por- 
tion included  in  162  reservations,  and  the 
lamls  actpiircd  by  the  Indians  throuiih 
purchase.  .\s  the  title  t<>  reservations  is 
derive<l   in  most  cases    from  the   L'nite<l 
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States  and  the  Imlian  tribes  residing 
within  its  limits  (Sept.  17,  1778,  with  the 
Delawan^s)  to  the  act  of  >Iar.  o,  1S7!,  the 
Covernnient  jiun-^ut-d  a  uniu.inn  course  of 
extin'_'uishing  the  lixlian  title  only  with 
the  consent  of  those  tribes  which  were 
recognized  as  having  claim  to  the  soil  by 
virtue  of  occupancy,  and  of  s»'ltling  other 
affairs  with  the  Indians  by  means  of 
treaties  signed  by  b<jtli  parties.  Kxcept- 
iiiir  in  the  case  of  the  Ciet-ks  at  the  close 
of  the  Creek  war,  in  ]sH.  and  in  that  of 
theSiou.x  in  Minne.-ota  alter  the  outbreak 
of  IStjl?,  tlie  <Jovernm«-nt  has  never  extin- 
guished an  Indian  title  l)y  ri'_'ht  of  con- 
nne-t;  and  in  those ca'-i;s  the  Indians  were 
provifled  with  other  reservations  and 
were  sul'-sequently  i>aid  the  net  proceeds 


States,  and  title  by  purchase  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  same  source,  it  n)ay  l>e 
stated  that  title  to  all  tiie  public  domain 
except  in  .Alaska  had  practically  bt-enex- 
tin'juished  by  treaties  previous  to  Mar.  S. 
1871,  and  by  agreements  between  that 
date  and  ]!^U0. 

As  the  dealing's  with  Indians  retranlintr 
lands  constitute  theniost  important  trans- 
actions with  which  the  ( ioveriinuMit  has 
been  c^irK  t-rned.  andth"~uto  v\  hich  mo-t 
ot  the  treaties  relate,  the  Indian  policy  01 
the  United  States  is  most  clearly  shown 
therehy,  Dy  some  of  the  iMiropean  l'OV- 
ernmenfs  having'  .Ameriean  colonic- — a-', 
for  examfile,  Spain — thf  Indian  claim  \v;t- 
reco'_'nized  only  to  .so  much  land  a-  w:is 
occupied  or  in  use.  but  it  has  been  usual 
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for  the  United  States  to  allow  it  to  extend 
to  the  territory  olaiuied,  whore  the  boun- 
daries were  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  the  surrounding  tribes.  It  would 
eeeoi,  in  fact,  that  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  all  the  lands 
within  their  territorial  bounds  were  held 
by  the  natives,  and  hence  that  the  posses- 
sory right  of  the  Indians  thereto  must  be 
extinguished.  The  only  variation  from 
this  rule  was  in  the  case  of  the  Uinta  Ute, 
where  an  omitted  portion  of  their  claimed 
territorv  was  taken  possession  of  (ISth 
Kep.  B."A.  E.,  pt.  II.  8l'4,  1900).  From 
the  formation  ot  the  Goverment  to  Mar.  3, 
1871,  there  were  entered  into  371  treaties 


with  the  Indians,  including  the  Ft  Lara- 
mie treaty  of  Sept.  17, 1851,  withtheSioux, 
Assiniboin,  Blackfeet,  et  al.,  which  never 
appeared  in  the  statutes,  although  acted 
on  and  subsequently  nn'ognized.  This 
treaty,  however,  was  printed  in  the  Laws 
and  treaties  of  1883  and  1903.  The  treaty 
of  Sept.  l.'3,  1805  (at  the  mouth  of  St 
Peters  or  Minnesota  r. ),  with  the  Sioux, 
was  also  not  printed  in  the  statutes, 
though  ratilied  by  the  Senate,  and  was 
never  proclaimed  by  the  President  (see 
Compilation  ot  Treaties,  1903,  p.  793). 
The  following  list  of  the 370  treaties  (that 
of  Ft  I^ramie  in  1851  bt-intr  omitted)  was 
published  by  the  Indian  OtEce  in  1903: 


List  of  all  Indian  treaties  and  agreements  made  idth  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  m  the 
United  States  ivhich  have  been  ratified  {alphabeticallij  arranged),  nith  the  date  of  each 
treaty  and  where  the  same  appears  in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 


Stiitiites  at 
Large 


Vol.  Page 


159 
979 

1013 
713 
&S9 
377 
427 

1163 
703 
713 
593 
6.35 
254 

259 


15  I     673 


11 

657 

14 

727 

7 

409 

11 

6-57 

14 

765 

7 

470 

7 

472 

7 

181 

10 

1125 

10 

1143 

12 

945 

10 

1122 

18 

39 

42 

43 

62 

2-28 

93 

<M 

101 

103 

138 

139 

148 

156 

195 

311 

414 

478 

488 

871 

14 

799 

16 

727 

255 

Date 
of  treaty 


Name  of  ludian  tribe 


*May 
July- 
July 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
June 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
May 
Sept. 
Oct. 
July 
July 


23, 1872 
1,18-52 
27, 1S53 
17, 18iiD 
21,l!^67 
11,1S32 
18,1S33 
18,1861 
14,1865 
17, I860 
28, 1S67 
10,1868 
23  to 
27, 1876 
18, 1826 
27,1866 


Julv  3, 
May  14, 
Oct.  17, 
Oct.  19, 
Oct.  27, 
Oct.  17, 
Apr.  7, 
July     1, 

do  .. 

Sept.  25, 
Nov.  29, 
Jan.  22, 
June  9. 
Kov.  18, 
Nov.  28, 
July  2, 
Feb.  17. 
June  26, 
Oct.  2. 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  25, 
Oct.  27, 
Jan.  7, 
Sept.  11, 
Mar.  22, 

do.. 

Sept.  14, 
July  8. 
Feb.  27, 
.May  6, 
Feb.  n, 
Dec.  i-J. 
Mar.  1, 
Aug.  6, 
Julv  19, 
Apr.  27. 
July  6, 


1868 
1^60 
1>55 
1*65 
1832 
1855 
l.>>66 
1835 


1818 
1854 
18-55 
1855 
1851 
178.5 
1791 
179-2 
1794 
1798 
1804 
1805 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1815 


1816 
1817 
l-jiy 
1^28 

ia-;3 

183.5 
1836 
1846 
18t;6 
1808 
1825 


Absentee  Shawnee  and  Potawatomi. 

Af>arhe. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 

Apache,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche.    . 

Appalachifola. 

do. 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

do. 
-■Vrapaho,  Cheyenne,  and  Apache. 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 
.\rapahoand  Cheyenne  (.N'orthern). 
Arapaho,  Cheyenne  (Nonhern),  and  Sioux. 

Arikara  ("  Rikara  "). 

Arikara,  Grosventre  (Hidatsa).  and  Mandan.  unratified  agreement,  Fort 

Berthold  ( see  page  3-22,  "Indian  Laws"*. 
Bannock  and  Shoshoni.  Eastern  band. 

BannfX'k,  Sh'^'Shoni.  and  Slietpt-aier  (see  page  3.39.    •  Indian  Laws"). 
Blackfodt  (  Pieiran.  Blood,  and  Gro>ventre  1.  Flathead,  and  Nez  Perce. 
Blackfoot  band  of  Sioux. 
Brothertown  and  ottier  tribes. 

Bliwxi  (Bl.'ickfoot,  P;epan.  and  Grosventrej,  Flathead,  and  Nez  Perc4. 
Bois  Forte  band  of  Chippewa. 
Caddo. 

do. 
Cahokia.  Peoria,  Kaska.skia.  and  other  tribes. 
Culapooia  (Kalapuya)  and  L'mpnua. 

CalapCKjia  (Kalapuya)  and  conitdt-rated  bands  of  Willamette  valley. 
Cayu^e,  Umatilla,  and  Wallawalla. 
Chasta,  L'mpqua,  and  other  tribes. 
Cherokee. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Cheyenne. 

•Act  of  Congress. 
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Statutes  at 

' 

Large 

!         Date 

1      of  treaty 

Vol. 
V2 

1  Page 

i 

;  1163 

1 
Feb.  18.1861 

U 

;     703 

Oct.    14.1865 

14 

i     713 

Oct.    17.1865 

15 

693 

Oct.    28.1^67 

15 

6bb 

May  10.18&J 

19 

254 

Sept.    23    to 
Oct.  27. 1876 

7 

24 

Jan.   10, 1786 

7 

65 

Oct.    24,lJ)01 

7 

89 

July  23,1805 

7 

150 

Sept.  20, 1816 

7 

192 

Oct.    19,1818 

7 

381 

Oct.    20.1832 

7 

3SS 

Oct.    22,1832 

7 

450 

May  24,1834 

10 

974 

Juue  22.1852 

11 

673 

Jan.    17,1837 

10 

1  1116 

Nov.    4, 1854 

11 

611 

June  22,18.x) 

14 

769 

Apr.  'J8,  ISiiO 

7 

I       16 

Jan.   21,1785 

7 

1      28 

Jan.     9, 1789 

7 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

7 

87 

July     4,180.5 

7 

105 

Nov.  17,1807 

7 

112 

Nov.  25, 1808 

7 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

7 

146 

Aug.  24, 1816 

7 

160 

Sept.  29,1817 

7 

178 

Sept.  17,1818 

7 

203 

Sept.  24, 1819 

7 

206 

June  16,1820 

7 

207 

July     6,18_>0 

7 

218 

Aug.  29. 1821 

7 

272 

Aug.  19,1825 

7 

290 

Aug.    5,1826 

7 

303 

Aug.  11,1827  1 

7 

315 

Aug.  25, 1828 

7 

320 

July  29,18_'9 

7 

431 

Sept.  26, 1833 

7 

442 

Sept.  27, 1833 

7 

491 

Mar.  28.1836 

7 

503 

May     9,  ISiti 

7 

528 

Jan.    14,  \b31 

7 

536 

Julv  29,1837 

7 

547 

Dec.  20, 1K57 

7 

565 

Jan.   23,  isis 

7 

678 

Feb.     7,1839 

7 

579 

do 

7 

591 

Oct.      4, 1842 

9 

853 

June  5  and 
17,1846 

11 

621 

Julv  31,18.5-j 

11 

631 

Aug.    2,1855 

11 

033 

do 

14 

657 

Oct.    18,18<;4 

9 

904 

Aug.    2,1847 

9 

908 

Aug.  21,1847 

10 

1109 

Sept.  30, 1851 

10 

1165 

Feb.  22.1855 

12     1105 

July  16,18.59 

12  '  1249 

Mar.  11,1863 

13  '    667 

Oct.     2, 1803 

13  ;    689 

Apr.  12,1»64 

13  1 

693 

May     7,18«'.4  i 

14  1 

657 

Oct.    18,1864  1 

14 

765 

Apr.     7, 18t'/6 

16 

719 

-Mar.  19, 1867 

7 

21 

Jan.     3, 17-56 

7 

06 

fK-c.   17,1801 

7 

73 

Oct.    17, 1H02 

7 

80 

Aug.  31,1803 

7 

98 

Nov.  16,1805 

7 

152 

Oct.    24,1810 

7 

210  1 

Oct.    18.  iMfU 

7 

23  J  ' 

Jan.    20, 1«25 

7 

833  1 

.Sept.  27,  Ih30 

Name  o[  Indian  tril>e 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

do. 
Cheyenne.  Arapaho.  and  .Vpache. 
Cheyenne  and  .Vrapaho. 
Cheyenne  and  ArapaliK  (Ni)rtliern). 
Cheyeune,  Arapaho  ( Northern ).  and  Sioux. 

Chickasaw 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw. 
;  do. 

do. 

do. 
Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Chippewa. 

do. 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 
Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Chippewa. 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 
Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

Chippewa  (.Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  bands). 
Chippewa  (Saginaw  band). 
Chippewa. 
Chippewa  (Saginaw  baud). 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Chippewa  of  MissLisippi  and  Lake  Superior. 
Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

Chippewa  of  Sault  .Ste  Marie. 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw  and  .Swan  Creek  and  Black  River 

do. 
Chippewa  of  Mis.^is.'sippi  and  Lake  Superior. 
Chippewa  (Pi!la):rer  bund). 

Chippewa  of  I^ke  Superior  (L'.\nse  and  Vieux   Desert,  La  Pointc.  Lac 
de  Flambeau,  Fond  du  Lac,  Ontonagon,  and  Grand  I'ortage  or  Pigeon 
River  bands  i. 
Chippewa  ( Mi^i..issippi,  Pillager,   Lake  Winnibigoshish,  Mille  Lac.  (iiiU 

Lake,  Rabbit  Lake,  and  .Sandy  Lake  bauds). 
Chippewa  of  Swan  Creek  and  lilack  River,  and  .Munsee. 
Chippewa  (Mississippi.  Pillager,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  Mille  Lac.  et... 

bands). 
Chippewa  (Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands). 

do. 
Chippewa  (.Mississippi,  Pillager,  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  bands). 
Chi[>powa  of  .Sigiiuiw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River. 
Chippewa  of  Bi.i8  Forte. 
Chippewa  of  Mis.sihsippi. 
Choctaw. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

«lo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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St«tiite»  at 

Largp 

Date 
of  treaty 

Vol. 

Page 

7 

340 

Sept.  28,  IXiO 

11 

573 

Jan.    17. 1S37 

10 

lilt; 

Nov.    4, 1?:>4 

U 

CU 

June  22.1855 

U 

769 

Apr.   28, 1S66 

10 

1048 

Muy     6,  l.S.)4 

7 

474 

AU{f.  24,  l^o5 

9 

814 

May   15, 1W6 

10 

1013 

July  27. 1S.S3 

14 

717 

Oct.    18,  1n;5 

15 

581 

Oct.    21.Usi7 

15 

589 

do 

12 

963 

June  25,  l&Vi 

14 

751 

Nov.  15,1865 

10 

1027 

Sept.  19,1853 

7 

3o 

Aug.     7,17'.tO 

7 

56 

June  29,1796 

7 

63 

June  16, 1SU2 

7 

96 

Nov.  14.18(.Vi 

7 

120 

Aug.     9,1814 

7 

171 

Jan.    2-J,  1818 

7 

215 

Jan.     8, 1821 

7 

217 

do 

7 

237 

Feb.   12.1825 

7 

286 

Jan.    24,1826 

7 

•289 

Mar.  31,1826 

7 

307 

Nov.  15,1827 

7 

3«>6 

Mar.  21,1832 

7 

417 

Fetj.   H.l.'-aS 

7 

574 

Nov.  23,ls38 

9 

821 

Jan.     4, 1845 

11 

599 

June  13,1854 

11 

699 

Aug.    7, 18-36 

14 

785 

June  14, 1866 

7 

•2>S 

Aug.    4,18-25 

15 

649 

May     7, 1863 
May  14.1W0 

22 

■■42' 

June  12,1880 

22 

157 

Aug.  22, 1881 

'7 

13 

Sept.  17,1778 

7 

16 

Jan.   21,1785 

7 

28 

Jan.     9,1789 

7 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

7 

74 

June    7,1803 

7 

81 

Aug.  18,1K04 

7 

87 

July     4,1^05 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,1.^05 

7 

113 

Sept.  30, 1809 

7 

115 

do 

7 

118 

Julv  2-2,1814 

7 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

7 

it;o 

Sept.  29,1817 

7 

178 

Sept.  17,1«18 

7 

188 

Oct.      3, 1818 

7 

326 

Aug.     3, 1829 

7 

327 

Sept.  24, 18-29 

7 

397 

Oct.    26,18:« 

9 

337 

Dl-c.   14,1>43 

10 

1048 

Mav     6.1854 

12 

1129 

Mav   30,18t» 

12 

1177 

July    2, 18i;i 

14 

7y3 

July     4, 18<;6 

12 

927 

Jan.    22, 1^.>5 

7 

49 

Aug.    3, 17y.'. 

7 

74 

June    7,1Kj3 

7 

77 

Aug.    7,  l'^03 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,1805 

7 

113 

Sept.  30, 1809 

7 

115 

do 

7 

118 

July  22,  !8U 

7 

309 

Feb.   11,18-J8 

12 

975 

July  10,  IK.-,-) 

11 

057 

Oct.    17,  l^S-T 

7 

224 

.Sept.  18,  lK-23 
July  27,1860 

Sept.  17,1851 

Sept.  1 1, 1x15 
July  15.  Ihiw 

1 

1 

7 

135 

7 

328 

15 

4(i7 

Oct.      1.1859 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 


t  Choctaw. 

'  CluH'taw  and  Chickasuw. 

i         do. 
do. 

I         do. 

i  Chri.stian,  ccision  from  Dclawarcs  to. 

Coiniuiche  iind  Wichita. 
!  Comanche  mid  other  tribe.-*. 
'  Comanche,  Kiowu.  and  Apache. 
!  Conumi-he  and  Kiowa, 
do. 
Comanche.  Kiowa,  and  .\pache. 
Confederated  bands  of  middle  Oregon. 

do. 
Crow  Creek  or  Umpqua. 

Creek.  • 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I         do. 

do. 

;         do. 

i         do. 

i         do. 

do. 

.10. 

;         do. 

'  Creek  and  Seminole. 
I  Creek. 

Creek  and  Seminole. 
1  Creek. 
j  Crow. 
I         do. 

I  Crow  unratified  (."iee  p.  337,  "Indian  Laws"). 
1         do. 
!        do. 
'  Delaware. 

Delaware,  Wyandot.  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 
1  Delaware  and  other  tribes, 
do. 
do. 
Delaware. 

Delaware  and  other  tribes, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Delaware, 
do. 
i         do. 

I  Delaware  and  Sliawnce. 
!  Delaware  and  Wyandot. 
Delaware.  ' 

do. 
do. 
do. 
Dwaniish,  Suquamish.  and  other  tribes. 
Kel  Kiver  and  other  tribes, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Kcl  Kiver  or  Thomtown  party  of  Miami. 
Klathcad,  KiUciini.  and  Cpix'r  Fond  d'Oreille. 
l--|nth<a<l.  Kutiiiai,  ri-pur  H(,-nd  d'Oreille,  and  Nez  I'erc^. 
Florida,  tribes  in. 
Fort  IK-rthold  unratified  agrferneiit  with  Arikara,  f;ro.«veiitre  (Hi<lat>;a). 

and  Manilnri  l-vi;  p.  '.'/SJ,  "Indian  Laws"). 
"Fort  Larumie"  treaty  (see  p.  317,  "  Indian  Laws";also  p.  1047,  Revised 

Treaties). 
Vox. 

Vox  and  fithcr  tribe". 
Fox  and  ."-auk  of  .Mi.ssis.siDpl. 
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Statutes  at 

Larue       |         Date 
of  treaty 


Name  of  Indian  tribo 


Vol. 

l'«ee  j 

7.5 

1 

495  1 

10 

1074  ' 

12 

1171 

11 

657 

14 

739 

7 

136 

7 

231 

7 

272 

7 

328 ; 

7 

511  i 

7 

647  1 

7 

568  ' 

10 

1069  ! 

12 

1171  ; 

7 

137 

7 

244  1 

7 

270  1 

9 

8J2  1 

12 

nil  I 

12 

1221  I 

7 

49  I 

7 

74 

7 

77 

7 

78 

7 

181  ! 

7 

403  ! 

10 

1082  ' 

16 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10  I 
13 

7  I 
10  ! 

14  j 

15  i 

15  : 

15  I 

12 

11 

14 : 

12  I 

7 


513 
6:13 
49 
74 
77 
117 
130 
146 
200 
202 
208 
210 
391 
393 
1078 
623 
533 
1013 
717 
5S1 
589 
707 
975 
657 
699 
939 
264 


Feb.   18. 1867  I 
May  IS.  Ks,i4 
Mar.    6, 1S61  . 
Oft.    17, 18.'o  i 
July  27,1866  . 

Oct.    20.18t.5 

Sept.  16. 1815 

Aug.    4.1824 

Aug.  19.182.5 

July  15,1830 

Sept.  17, 1836 

Nov.  23.1837  i 

Oct.    19, 1838  I 

May   17,1854  I 

Mar.    6, 1861  ' 

Oct.    28,1815 

June    3, 1825 

Aug.  16, 1825  ■ 

Jan.    U,1S46 

Oct.      .5,  l.s.i9  : 

Mar.  13,1862 

Aug.    3, 1795 

June    7, 1803 

Aug.     7, 1803 

Aug.  13,1803 

Sept.  25,1818 

Oct.    27,l,v32 

May  30. 18.>4 

;  Feb.  23,1867 

I  Mav   26, 1K57  " 

I  Aug.    3,1795 


June 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
June 


328 
VtZ 
211 
303 
342 
346 
405 
409 
.506 
9.52 
1064 
679 
49 
74 
91 
113 
115 
118 
131 
189 
:{oo 

'Mfi 
458 


1803  i 
7,  l.'<03  I 
9,1809  ] 

2.1815  i 

4.1816  I 
Julv  30,1819  I 
Aug.  30, 1K19  I 
July  19, 1820  : 
Sept.  .5, 1S20  I 
Oct.  24, 1832  I 
Nov.  26, 1832  ; 
Mav  18,18.54  | 
June  2x,  1862  i 
May  26,1837  | 
July  27,18.53  i 
Oct.  18, 186.5  I 
Oct.    21,1>^7  I 

do 

Oct.  14, 1>>64 
July  16, 1K.5.-.  ' 
Oct.  17, 1<>5 
Oct.  14,  lHt;5  I 
Jan.  31,lv.">.5  ! 
July  30,1825  i 
July  27, 1H(;(;  j 


July  15. 
Mar.  30, 
Aug.  19. 
Aug.  1), 
Feb.  8, 
Feb.  17, 
Oct.    27, 

do.. 

Sept.  3, 
Oct.  IK, 
May  12, 
Feb.  11, 
Aug.  3, 
June  7, 
Aug.  21, 
Sept.  30, 

do.. 

July  22, 
Sept.  8. 
Oct.  6, 
Oct.  2:5, 
Ftb.  11, 
Oct.    23, 


1830 
1SI7 
1VJ5 
1VJ7 

1!-31 

IXil 
18:52 

iA36 

1848 

18.54 

18.^,6  i 

1795 

lKi:i 

1KJ5 

\>m 

1814' 
XHh 

IMH 

l.«26 

IV.'M 
lh34 


Fo.\  and  Sauk  of  Mis.<iis.sippi. 

Fo.x  and  Sauk  of  .^Iis«(Mlri. 

Fox  and  Sunk  of  Mi.>i<o(iri.  and  the  Iowa. 

Grosvontre  (.\tsinn).  rici:an,  Blackfi>ot.  and  Blood. 

Orosventrc  (HidiU-aK  .\rikara.  and  Mamtan.   Fort  Berthold  agreenu'iit 

(see  p.  322.  ••  Indian  Laws"), 
llunkpapa  C'Oukpalipah"). 
Iowa. 

do. 
Iowa  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox. 
Iowa. 

do. 

do. 
Iowa,  antl  Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 
Kans;i  (Kaw). 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ka.<kaskia  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Kaska.'^kia.  * 

Kaskarikia,  Peoria,  Cahokia.  and  other  tribes. 

ilo. 

d... 
Ka.>^kaskia  and  Peoria,  "omnibus  treaty." 
Kataka  (Kiowa  Apache),  Kiowa,  and  Tawakoni. 
Kiokapoo  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Kickapoo. 

do. 
Kickapoo  and  Wea. 
Kickapoo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Kiowa  and  other  tribe*. 
Kiowa,  domanchi".  and  .Apaehe. 
Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

do. 
Kiowa,  romaiiehe.  and  Apiache. 

Klamath  and  Modoc,  and  Yahooskin  band  of  Snakes. 
Kootctiay.  Klatliead,  and  rppcr  Pend  d'Oreille. 

Ko<jtenay.  Blackfect,  Flathead,  Upjier  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Nez  Perc6. 
I»wcr  Hrul.5  Sioux. 
.Mukah. 
Matidaii. 
Matidan.  .Ankara,  and  GroKventre  ( Hidat.sa).  Fort  Berthold  agreement 

'•^ee  p.  322.  "Indinn  Law.s"i. 
Mdi'wakanton  band  of  Sioux  ami  other  tril>es. 
Menominee. 

Mi-noniince  and  other  tribes. 
.NIcnomiiiee,  <"hippowa,  and  Winnebago. 
Menominee. 

do. 

do. 

«lo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

•lo. 
Miami  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Miami. 

do. 
.Miuiii.  Kel  Kiver  band. 
Miauii. 
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Vol.    Page 


Date 
of  treaty 


Kame  of  Indian  tribe 


7  463  Oct.  23. 
7  1  462  I  July  31, 
7  I  669  t  Nov.  6. 
7  I  5S2  i  Nov.  2.S, 
10  ;  1093     June    5 


15  , 

7  I 

?! 

12 
14 
14 


513 
78 
181 


Feb.  23, 
.4.iigr.  13, 
Sept.  25, 


12  I  1042 
261 
328 
429 
524 

10  '  1038 


403  Oct.  27, 
963  I  June  25, 
751 
695 


Nov.  15 
Oct.  10, 
♦June  27, 
July  30, 
Julv  15, 
Sept.  21, 
Oct.  15, 
Mar.  15 


10  i  1130t  Dec.  9, 

11  1  605fi do 


16  I  70 
7  I  61 
10  ■  1143 


12 


981 
87 
409 
650 
580 
577 
663 
1105 
974 
667 
409 
550 
561 
957 
657 
647 
693 


Oct.  14, 
Mar.  29, 
Jan.  22, 
Dec.  21, 
July  4, 
Oct. 

Jan.  15, 
Sept.    3, 

do 
Feb.  6, 
Julv  16, 
Sept.  9, 
June  1, 
Oct.  27, 
Jan.  15, 
Feb.  13, 
June  11, 
Oct.  17, 
June  9, 
Aug.  13, 
Dec.  26, 
Julv  5, 
Oct'.  28, 
July  15, 
Oct.  15, 
Julv  2U, 
Oct".  6, 
Mar.  IG, 
Mar.  6, 
Feb.  23, 
Dec.  2. 
Feb.  3, 
June  25, 
Nov.  15, 
Nov.  10, 
133  Sept.  12, 
183  I  Sept.  25, 
222  Aug.  31, 
240  June  2, 
205  \\XK.  10, 
576  Jan.  11. 
087  Sept.  2y. 
228  *June  5, 
154  June  21, 
328  July  15, 
429  ■  Sept.  21, 
7  i  .524  Oct.  16, 
10  I  1038     Mar.  15, 


10  j  1132 

7  1  252 

14  I  747 

7  '  328 

7  ;  524 

7  I  129 

7  I  2b2 

10  1043 

14  ;  667 


15 


513 
47 
566 
9«)3 
751 
107 


1834 
1S37 

1838 
1S40 
1854 
1S67 
1MI3 
1S18 
1832 
1S.55 
lMi5 
1865 
1S60 
1825 
l.SJO 
1833 
1836 
1854 
l»o4 


1130t  Dec.  9 

605t do. 

16  ■  Jan.  21 
28  I  Jan.  9, 
49  ;  Au^.  3, 
87  !  Julv  4 
105  I  Nov.  17 
112  I  Nov.  25 
131  i  Sept.  8 
14C  I  Aug.  24 
ICO  I  Sept.  Ti 


18.56 
18.59 
1849 
1808 
1S32 
183-8 
1838 
1^55 
18.5.5 
1863 
1868 
1854 
1825 
1>«65 
183IJ 
l'>:56 
1815 
1825 
18.54 
186.5 
1867 
1794 
1838 
1n55 
1^05 
1808 
1815 
1818 
1822 
1825 
1825 
1839 
18»>5 
1n72 
1>17 
1K30 
1^33 
1836 
18-54 
1854 

1785 
17J>9 
1795 
1805 
1H07 
IMW 
1815 
1816 
1817 


Miami. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Miami  and  other  tribes. 
Micliigamia  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Middle  Oregon,  Confederated  bands  of. 

do. 
Miniconjou  band  of  Sioux. 
Minnesota  re.-ervation  Sioux. 
Minnitaree  or  Belani-«e-etoa  (Hidatsa). 
Missouri  and  other  tribes. 
Mi«.souri  and  Oto. 
Missouri  and  other  tribes. 
Mis.'ouri  and  Oto. 

do. 

do. 
Modoc  and  Klamath,  and  Yakooskin  band  of  Snakes. 
Mohawk. 

Molala  and  Willamette  Valley  tribes. 
Molala. 
Munsee  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Munsee  and  Stockbridge. 

do. 

do. 
Munsee  and  Chippewa  of  Swan  creek  and  Black  river. 
Navaho. 

do. 
New  York  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Nez  Perc^. 

Nez  Perce  and  other  tribes. 
Nez  Perc^. 

do. 
NisQualli,  Puyallup,  and  Shomamish  and  other  trit>es. 
Ogalala  and  .Siuune  (Teton  Saonei. 
Uglala  Siou.x. 
Omaha  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Omaha. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
"Omnibus  treaty"  (see  Ka«kaskia.  Peoria,  and  other  tribes). 
Oneida,  Tuscarora.  and  Stockbridge. 
C)neida  (  First  Christian  and  Orchard  parties). 
Oregon  (Middle).  Confederate<l  band.i  of. 

do. 
Osage,  Great  and  Little. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Oto. 

Oto  and  other  tribes. 
Oto  and  .Nli'souri. 
Oto  and  other  tribes. 
Oto  and  Missouri. 

do. 

<lo. 
Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


'  Act  of  Congres-s. 


tThe  same  treaty  published  in  different  volumes. 
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SUtutes  at 

Large 

Date 

of  treaty 

Vol. 

Page 

7 

178 

Sept.  17,1818 
July     6.1S20 

7 

207 

7 

218 

.\ug.  29, 1821 

7 

272 

Aug.  19.  ISia 

7 

315 

Aug.  25,  lj>28 

7 

320 

Julv   29, 1<.'9 

7 

359 

Aug.  oO,  l»3l 

7 

420 

Feb.   18,1>33 

7 

431 

Sept.  26, 183:1 

7 

442 

Sept.  27,  lN33 

7 

491 

Mar.  28,1>36 

9 

863 

June  5  and 

17,1.<46. 

11 

621 

July   31,1855 

12 

1237 

June  24, 1862 

15 

513 

Feb.  23,1>'67 

7 

172 

June  IS,  ISIS 

7 

173 

June  19,  lsi8 

7 

174 

June  20.  l>li 

7 

175 

June  22,  ISIS 

7 

279 

Sept.  30.  l»-'5 

7 

443 

Oct.      9,  1S33 

9 

949 

Aug.    6, 1848 

11 

729 

Sept.  24, 1S57 

19 

28 

».\.pr.   ]0,ls76 

7 

181 

Sept.  2.5, 1818 

7 

403 

Oct.    27,ls32 

10 

1082 

Mav   30,  ls54 

16 

513 

Feb.  23,1867 

7 

49 

Aug.    3. 1795 

7 

74 

June    7,1S03 

7 

77 

Aug.     7, 1803 

7 

83 

Aug.  27, 1,804 

7 

100 

Dec.   30,1805 

7 

124 

July   18,1815 

7 

410 

Oct.    29,1.832 

10 

1082 

May  30,18.>4 

15 

613 

Feb.   23,1867 

11 

657 

Oct.    17,1855 

7 

155 

June  2.5, 1817 

7 

247 

June    9,1825 

12 

997 

Mar.  12,1858 

14 

675 

Mar.  10,186.5 

7 

28 

Jan.     9. 17S9 

7 

49 

Aug.    3, 1795 

7 

74 

June    7.1803 

7 

87 

July     4,  IsM 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,  lt*o5 

7 

105 

Nov.  17,1807 

7 

112 

Nov.  25, 1S08 

7 

113 

Sept.  30, 1809 

7 

123 

July    18,1815 

7 

131 

Sept.    8,1H15 

7 

14G 

Aug.  24,1S16 

7 

160 

Sept.  29. 1817 

7 

178 

Sept.  17, 1818 

7 

185 

Oct.      2,1S18 

7 

218 

Aug.  29,1x21 

7 

272 

Aug.  19.1825 

7 

295 

Oct.    16, 1X26 

7 

3U5 

Sept.  19.1827 

7 

Sl.V-l  Alig.  2.i,18JH 

7 

317  i  Sept.  20, 1828 

7 

0<J3  i do 

7 

320  1  Julv    2*^,1  KJiJ 

7 

604 

do 

7 

378 

Oct.    20,18:52 

7 

394 

Oct.    26,ls32 

7 

399 

Oct.    27, 18:J2 

7 

431 

Sept.  26,  !>!:}:$ 

7 

442      Sept.  27,1K« 

7 

467      Dec.     4,  lx:)» 

7 

467 

Dec.    10,  )v,4 

7 

468 

Dec.    16,183^1 

7 

469 

Dec.   17,  is;i4 

7 

490 

Mur.  26,  ifsW 

7 

498 

Mur.  29,1K« 

7 

4'J9 

Apr.    ll,\K'Ai 

7 

500 

Apr.   22,1836 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 


Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 
Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ottawa. 

do. 
Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Potawatoml. 

do. 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 
Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

Ottawa  of  Hl)tnchard<  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf. 

Ottawa  of  Klauchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  B.jeiif,  and  other  tribes. 

Pawnee.  firrtiKJ. 

Pawnee,  Pitdvinite  Noisy. 

I'liwnec.  Kfi>ul)iicrtn. 

Pawnee.  Marhar  (Otnaha). 

Pawnee. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Peoria,  Ka.skaskia,  Cahokia.  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  '•omnibus  treaty." 
Piankashaw  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Piankashaw. 

do. 

do. 
Piankashaw  and  Wea. 
Piankashaw,  Wea.  and  other  tribes. 
Piankashaw  and  Wea,  "omnibus  treaty." 

Piegan,  Blackioot,  Blood,  and  Grosventre,  Flathead,  and  Nez  Perc^-. 
Ponca. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Potawatoml. 
Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Potawatomi. 
Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Potiiwatomi. 

do. 
F'otawatomi  and  other  tribes. 
Potawatomi. 

.1... 
Potawatomi,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 

do. 
Potawatomi. 

do. 

do. 
Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

Potawatomi. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


•  Act  of  Congress. 
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Statutes  at 
Large 


Vol.    Page 


501 
505 
613 
614 
515 
532 
853 

1191 
763 
631 
159 

1132 
176 
232 
424 
513 

971 

1018 
1119 
28 
84 
134 
135 
141 
223 
229 
272 
328 
374 
611 
616 
617 
640 
643 
596 


467 

496 

1074 

1  1171 

'  731 

368 

423 

821 

699 

755 

15 

33 

44 

fOl 

70 

72 

118 

131 

160 

178 

348 

3,51 

411 

5.50 

6.S6 

7:« 

738 

991 

513 

55 

20 

49 

74 

M 

112 

118 

131 

IW 

178 

2H4 

3.il 

3.^5 

397 

Date 
of  treaty 


Name  of  Indian  trit>e 


Apr.  22,1836 
Aug.  5. 18;^ 
Sept.  20, 183«> 
Sept.  22.  l^:{ri 
Sept  23, 18:^ 
Feb.  11.1S37 
June  5  and 

17,1846. 
Nov.  l.i.L^Cl 
Mar.  29.  lS('.t) 
Feb.   27.1867 
*.May  23,1872 
Doc.   26, 18o4 
Aug.  24.1818 
Nov.  15,1824 
Mav  13,lS3;i 
Feb.  23, 1.^7 
(July     1,18.1.5). 
[Jan.   2.5,  LScK'J 
Sept.  10,18.53 
Nuv.  15,1854 
Jan.     9, 1T^9 
Nov.    3, 1804 
Sept.  13,1815 
Sept.  14.1815 
Mav  13,1816 
Sept.    3,1822 
Aug.    4,  l.'?24  I 
Aug.  19,1825 
July  1.5,  isM  I 
Sept.  21,1832 
Sept.  17,1^36  i 
Sept.  27, 1836  , 
Sept.  28, 1836  I 
Oct.    21,1837 

do ' 

Oct.    11,1*12  I 
Oct.      1,1859 
Feb.   18,1867  ; 
May   18,18.>4  I 
Mar.    6,1861  1 
Oct.    20. 186.5  ; 
May     9, 1832 
Mar.  28,  l.S>3 
Jan.     4, 1845 
.\ug.     7,  ls56 
Mar.  21,1866 
Oct.    22,  \lsi 
Jan.     9,17.89 
Nov.  11,1794 
Sept.  15, 1797 
JiineSO,  ISO'i 

do 

Julv  ■22,1»14 
Sept.  S,  1815 
Sept.  29,1817 
.Sept.  17,1.^18 
Feb.  28,18:U 
July  20,  l>sJl 
Dec.  29, 18o2 
Jan.  15,  KiS 
May  20. 1^42 
tNov.    5,18.57 

t....do 

t....do 

Feb.  23,1867  i 
-May   31,1796  , 
Jan.    31,17^6 
Aug.    3, 1795 
June    7,1K)3 
July     4.  l^io  ' 
Nov.  i.5,  iMiS 
Julv  2-.',  1M4 
Sept.    8,  ]K15 
Sept.  29, 15*17 
Sept.  17,lHi8 
Nov.    7,  IJ-Jo 
Julv  20,  IKil 
Aug.    8,  LS.il 
Oct.    26.1832 


•Act  of  Congress 


rotawatomi. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Potawatoml  and  .\bsentee  Shawnee. 
Puyallup,  NisquaJly,  and  Shonianiish.  and  other  tribes. 
Quapaw. 

do! 
Quapaw.  "omnibus  treaty." 

Quinaielt  and  Qnileute. 

Rogue  River. 

do. 
Sauk  and  other  lril>es. 
Sauk  and  Fox. 
Sauk. 

Sauk  and  Fox. 
Sauk. 
Sauk  and  Fox. 

do. 
Sauk  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Sauk  and  Fox. 
Sauk  and  Fo.\,  and  Iowa. 
Sauk  and  Fox. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi. 

do. 
Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 
Sauk  and  Fox  of  Mi.-.souri,  and  the  Iowa. 
Sans  .\res  band  of  Siou.x. 
Seminole. 

do. 
Seminole  and  Creek. 

do. 
Seminole. 
Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Seneca. 

do. 

do. 
Seneca  and  other  tribe.*. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Seneca. 
Seneca  and  Shawnee. 

do. 
Seneca  and  other  tribes. 
Seneoa. 
Seneca,  Tonawanda  band. 

do. 

do. 
Seneca,  "omnibus  treaty." 
Seven  Nations  in  Canada. 
Shawnee. 
Shawnee  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee  and  Seneca. 
Shawnee. 
Shawnee  and  Delaware. 

fThe  fame  treaty  published  in  didereiit  volumes. 
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Statutes  at 

Large  Date 

of  treaty 


Vol.    Page  I 


Name  of  Indian  tribe 


126 
127 
143 
250 
2.V2 
257 
272 
323 
610 
624 
627 
638 
612 

954 
749 

743 
1031 
1037 
1042 
695 
699 
727 
731 
73.5 
739 
743 
747 
723 
505 
63.5 

167 

254 

328 

.527 

1037 

505 

167 

15 
33 
44 

409 
550 
661 
933 
707 
6fc3 
409 
661 
47 
342 
405 
409 
.SSO 
577 
9.5.5 
9C4 
6*.3 
927 
673 
181 


1!<32 
18.54 
1S67 
IS'M) 
1854 
1S<J3 
1872 
1863 
1863 
18(« 
18(">.S 
Ifv^O 
llS.>il 

i8a5 

1815 

1S25 

IM'5 
1825 
1830 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1851 
1651 
1851 


Dec.  29, 

Mav  10, 
Feb.  23, 
May  14. 
Deo.  26. 
Julv  2. 
Sept.  26, 
Julv  30, 
Oct.  1, 
Oct.  12, 
Julv  3, 
Mav  14, 
Julv  18, 
Sept.  23, 
Julv  19, 

do.. 

June  1. 
June  22, 
July  5. 
Julv  16, 
Aug.  19, 
Julv  15, 
Sept.  10. 
Oct.  15, 
Nov.  30, 
Sept.  29, 
Oct.  21, 
July  23, 
Aug.  5, 
tSept.  17, 


Apr.  19,1858 
June  19, 1858 
do 

♦June  27, 1860 
Oct.  10,1865 
Oct.  14,1865 
Oct.  19.1865 
Oct.    20,1865 

do 

do 

Oct.    28,1865 

do 

Oct.    19, 1865 
Feb.   19,186 
Apr.   29,  ISf-S 

/Sept.  20, 18721 

\»Mav  2,1873/ 
Sept.  23  to 
Oct.  27,1876. 
Julv  1.5,1830 
Nov.  30,1836 
June  19,1858 
Feb.   19,1867 

/.Sept.  2(J,  18721 

l*Mav  2,18731 
Oct.  22, 1784 
Jan.  9,1789 
Nov.  n,17i»4 
Oct.  27,1832 
Jan.  1.5,1838 
Feb.  13,18:w 
Jan.  26,  1.h55  ! 
Oct.  14,  IVU  I 
Aug.  12.  l.S'^T 
Oct.  27, 1K32 
Feb.  13. 1S:« 
Dec.  2, 1794 
Feb.  8,1831 
Oct.    27,1832 

do 

Sept.    3,1839 

do 

Nov.  24, 1818 

do 

Feb.  5, 1856 
Jan.  22,185.5 
Oct.  7, 1K63 
.'^•■pt.  2.5,  1818 
Mav  26, 1^37 


:?-  I 


'  Act  of  Congress. 


ShaAvnec  and  Seneca. 

.Shawnee. 

Shawnee,  "omnibus  treaty." 

Sheeportter, Shoshoni.and  Bannock  (seepage  339.  "Indian  I^ws"). 

.^homrtmi.<h,Nis«iualIi.Hud  Tuyallup, and  other  tribes. 

Sho<hrini,  luistern  band. 

do. 
Sho*honi,  Northwestern  band. 
Shoshoiii.  We-tern  band. 
Shoshoni,  G">liip  band. 
Shcishoni  nn<l  Bannock.  EHSiern  b-.ind. 

Shoshoni,  Bannock,  and  Sheopeaier  (see  page  339,  "  Indian  Laws"). 
Shoshoni  and  Bannock. 
Siotix  (.see  page  316.  "  Indian  Laws"). 
Sioux  of  the  Lakes. 
."=ioux  of  the  River  Saint  Peter. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  sevenxl  bflnds. 
Slous.Sioune  (Teton  Saone),and  Ogalala. 
Sioux.  Hunkpapa  band. 
Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Sioux  of  \Vaba«haWs  (the  Kiyuksa)  tribe. 
Sioux  and  other  tribes. 
Siou.x  of  several  tribes. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

do. 
Sioux,  "treaty  at  Fort  Laramie"  (see  page  1047,  Revised  Treaties;  also 

patre  317,  "Indian  Laws"). 
Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

Sioux,  Sisseton.  and  Wahpeton. 
Sioux  (Minnesota  Reservation  Sioux). 
Sioux,  Miniconjou  band. 
Sioux,  Lower  Brul6  baud. 
Sioux,  Blackfeet  band. 
Sioux,  Sans  Arcs  band. 
Sioux,  Yanktonai  band. 
Sioux,  Hunkpapa  (Onkpahpah)  band. 
Sioux,  L'pper  Yanktonai  baud. 
Sioux.  Oijlala  band. 
Sioux,  Two  Kettles  band. 
Sioux. Sisseton  ainl  Wahpeton  bands. 
Sioux,  the  diriVrt-nt  tribe.;. 
Sioux,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  (page  1051,  Revised  Treaties;  see  page  328, 

••  Indian  Laws  "). 
Sioux,  thedifferent  tribes, and  NorthemCheyenneand  Northern  Arapaho. 

Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sioux.  Iowa,  Omaha,  etc. 
Sisseton  and  otlier  tribes  of  Sioux. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux. 

do. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  (page  1051,  Revised  Treaties;  see  page  3"28, 

"  Indian  Laws";. 
Six  Nations. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Sklallam  (Skokomish). 

Snake  i  Klam.ith.  .\Iodoc,and  Yahooskin  band). 
Snake.  Walpapi  tribe. 
St  Reikis  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Stockbridge, Oneida, and  Tuscarora. 
Stockbridge  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee. 

■lo. 
Stockbridge. 

do. 
Stfjckbridge  and  Munsee. 
Suquurni-h.  Dwamish.  and  other  trilK*s. 
Trtbiguache  hand  of  I'te. 
Tumaroa  and  othi.r  tnbvs. 
Tawak()ni,  Kiowa,  and  Kataka  (Kiowa  .\pache). 

t  Unratified,  but  appropriations  are  made  under  it. 
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SUtutes  at 

Large 

Date 

of  treaty 

Vol. 

Page 

7 

125 

July  19,1815 

7 

250 

June  22, 1825 

7 

47 

Dec.    2,1794 

14 

723 

Oct.    19,1865 

1> 

945 

June    9.  IVki 

10 

10-.'7 

Sept.  19,1.'N.=<3 

10 

1122 

Nov.  18,1S.M 

10 

1125 

Nov.  29,l.'vM 

12 

975 

July  ]6.1S.>=. 

11 

657 

Oct.    17,ls5.S 

14 

743 

Oct.    28.lHv5 

9 

9-^ 

Dec.  30,1849 

13 

673 

Oct.      7, 1863 

15 

619 

Mar.    2,186.8 

18 

36 

Sept.  13, 1873 

21 

199 

Mar.    6,1880 

7 

328 

July  15,1830 

7 

527 

Nov.  30,1836 

7 

3-2.S 

July   15,  l.-sJO 

12 

1037 

June  19, 18.S8 

15 

505 

Feb.  19,1867 

18 

167 

/Sept.  20, 1872 
\»>Iay  2,1873 

12 

945 

June    9. 1SS5 

12 

963 

June  25,  i.Sto 

14 

683 

Aug.  12,1865 

12 

963 

June  '25. 18.>5 

7 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

7 

74 

June    7,1803 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,18a5 

7 

116 

Oct.    26,1809 

7 

145 

June    4,1816 

7 

186 

Oct.      2,1818 

7 

209 

Aug.  11.18-20 

7 

410 

Oct.    29,1832 

10 

1082 

Mav  30,1854 

15 

513 

Feb.  23,1867 

7 

474 

Aug.  24,1S35 

10 

1143 

Jan.    22,ls>> 

7 

144 

June    3,1X16 

7 

272 

Aug.  19.1825 

7 

303 

Aug.  11,1S27 

7 

315 

Aug.  2.5, 182S 

7 

323 

Aug.     1,1829 

7 

370 

Sept.  15,18.32 

7 

W4 

Nov.     1.1837 

9 

878 

Oct.    13,1846 

10 

1172 

Feb.  27,18.5.5 

12 

llOl 

Apr.   1,5,18.59 

12 

658 

♦Feb.   21,1863 

14 

671 

Mar.    8, 1865 

16 

361 

*Julv   15.1870 

17 

185 

»May  29,1872 

7 

16 

Jan.   21,178.5 

7 

28 

Jan.     9,1789 

7 

49 

Aug.    3.1795 

7 

77 

Aug.     7,1>K)3 

7 

87 

Julv     4,1805 

7 

105 

Nov.  17,1807 

7 

112 

Nov.  25,1808 

7 

118 

Julv   22,1814 

7 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

7 

160 

Sept.  29.1817 

7 

178 

Sept.  17,1818 

7 

180 

.Sept.  20. 1818 

7 

3«>t 

Jan.    19, 1K32 

7 

502 

Apr.   23,1836 

11 

581 

Mar.  17,1842 

9 

337 

Dec.   14,1843 

9 

987 

Apr.     1,  IS.V) 

10 

1159 

Jhh.    31,18.55 

15 

513 

Feb.   23,1867 

12 

951 

June    9.  ia5.5 

7 

128 

July    19, 1>>15 

7 

2.i0 

June  22. 1V2,T 

7 

524 

Oct.    15,1836 

7 

5J2 

Oct.    21,1X37 

11 

743 

Apr.   19.  ]'-.58 

14 

735 

Oct.    20,1865 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 


Teton. 

Teton,  Yankton,  and  YanktoiiRi  Siou.t. 

Tuscarora,  Oneida,  and  Stix-kbridKo. 

Two  Kettles  hand  of  sioii.x. 
'  I'matilln.  WhUiiwhIIh.  mid  Cajnise. 
!  L'mp<iiia.  ("iiw  Creek  band. 

rnipnurt.  ('liast:i  ((■hastaco>taK  and  other  iribe.o. 

rnip<|iia  and  Kalapuya. 
'■  Upper  Tend  d"Oreille,  Flathead,  and  Kutcnai. 

do. 
'  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Ute. 

Ute.  TabcffHache  band. 

Ute.  Confederated  bands. 

Ute. 
do. 

Wahpekutc  .^ioti.x  and  other  tribce. 

do. 

Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  band*;  of  .>^iou.T. 

do. 
I  do. 

jlWahpeton   and  Sissoton  bands  of  Sioux  fp.   lO'd,   Rcvi.<ied  Treaties;  see 
;|     page  328,  •■  Indian  Law.s"). 
Waliawalla.  Cayiive.  and  Umatilla. 
Wallawalla  ami  other  middle  Oregon  tribes. 
Walpapi  tribe  of  Snake. 

\Va!>co.  Wallawalla.  and  other  tribes  in  middle  Orecon. 
Wea  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Wea  and  Kickapoo. 
Wea. 

do. 
Wea  and  Piankashaw. 

do. 
Wea  and  I'iankashaw.  "omnibu.s  treaty."     ' 
Wichita  and  Comanche. 
Willamette  Valley. 
Winnebago. 

Winneba(ri>  and  other  tribes. 
i  Winnebago,  Chippewa,  and  Menominee. 
Winnebaeo  and  other  tribes. 
Winnebago. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Wvandot  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Wvandot. 

■  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Wyandot.  "  omnibus  treaty." 
Yakima. 
Yankton. 
Y'aiiktoii  ami  other  tril>eii. 

do. 
Y'ankton  Sioux. 

do. 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 

•  Act  of  Congress. 
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Since  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1871,  the  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  President  lias  been  empowered 
to  act,  have  been  by  agreements.  To  Mar. 
21,  1902,  these  have  numlx-red  74.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Dechiration  of  Independence 
treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians  by 
the  individual  colonies  and  also  bv  Great 
Britain.  The  Xew  England  colonies,  and 
Pennsylvania,  Now  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  seem  to  have  treated  directly  and 
independently  of  the  mother  country; 
while  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  New 
York,  the  Carolina.*,  and  Georgia  were 
made  partly  by  the  colonies  and  partly 
by  the  agents  of  the  British  government. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  treating  with  the  Indians  was 
clearly  reserved  to  the  respective  states  in 
which  the  Indians  resided,  but  under  the 
Constitution  the  party  witii  whom  this 
right  remaine<l  has  l)een  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, although  tlieoretically  the  right 
seems  to  have  remained  with  the  l.S  origi- 
nal states  until  transferred  by  them  to  the 
United  Stales. 

For  additional  information  consult  the 
various  official  compilations  of  Indian 
Treaties  up  to  1837  and  tlio.-e  of  187.3  and 
1904;  also  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  especially  those  for  1890 
and  1903.  For  treaties  relating  to  land 
cessions,  see  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  ii, 
1900.  See  also  Governmental  Policy,  Land 
Tenure,  Jiesenation,*.  (c.  t. ) 

Treaty  Party.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Cherokee  remove«l  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
under  the  New  Echota  treaty  of  183o,  to 
distinguish  tiiem  from  those  previously  in 
the  W.  and  known  as  Western  Cherokee, 
or  Old  Settlers. 

Eastern  Cherokees. — Wa.shinpton  treaty  proc.i  1*46) 
in  r.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  8.',  1873.  Treaty  Party.— 
Ibid. 

Trelagu.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Onate  f  1-598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Trelaquepd.  Mentione<l  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.K  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N. 
Me.x.,  in  1598.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Tremblers.  An  unidentified  branch  of 
the  Apache  of  Arizona,  "who  acquired 
their  name  from  their  emotions  at  meet- 
ing the  whites." 

Tremblers. — PHnadian  (ruide  <|iiotcd  by  Kmnry. 
Rccon.,70.  1^1^.  Trementinas,— Villa-.St-iior,  Tliea- 
tro.\Di.,  fit. -2,  -jr^,  174^. 

Trenaquel.  Formerly  the  nif^t  south- 
erly of  the  Piro  pueblos  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Gran<le,  probably  on  the  site 
•of  the  present  town  of  San  Marciai,  So- 
corro CO.,  N.  Me.\.  It  was  visited  by 
Onate  in  1.598  and  mentioru<l  by  him  as 
one  of   the  pueblos   of   the   province  of 


Atripuy  (q.  V. ).  Qualacii  waa  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Piro  villages  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  See  Onate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi.  115,  1871: 
Bandelier  in  Ar?h.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  252, 
1892. 

Trephining.  See  Medicine  and  Medicine- 
men. 

Trey^y.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598. — Ofiate  (1.598)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Treypual.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
reeion  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in^l598.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
11.5,  1871. 

Triapi.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New  Mexico 
in  1.598. 

Triape. — Bandelier  in  .\nli.  Inst.  I'apers.  l.  1?. 
1-81  (misprint  1.  Triapi— oiiatc  (lo98j  in  Doc. 
In.M..  XVI,  115.  1*^71. 

Triaque.  A  Tewa  puel.^lo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598. — Onate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  116,  1871. 

Triati.  An  unidentided  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598. — Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Iml.,  XVI,  103,  1871. 

Tribe.  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  tribe  is  a  body  of  persons  who  are 
lx)und  together  by  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  aflBnity  and  by  certain  esoteric  ideas 
or  concepts  derived  from  theirphilosophy 
concerning  the  genesis  and  preservation 
of  the  environing  cosmos,  and  who  by 
means  of  the.-e  kinship  ties  are  thus 
socially,  politically,  and  religiously  or- 
ganized through  a  variety  of  ritualistic, 
governmental,  and  other  institutions,  and 
who  dwell  together  occupyini/  a  derinite 
territorial  area,  and  who  speak  a  common 
language  or  dialect.  From  a  ereatvariety 
of  circumstances — climatic,  topograpiiic, 
and  aliraental — the  social,  political,  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  differed  in  both  kind 
and  degree,  and  were  not  characterized 
by  a  like  complexity  of  structure:  but 
they  did  atrree  in  the  one  fundamental 
principle  that  the  organic  units  of  the 
social  fabric  were  based  on  kinship  and 
its  interrelations,  and  not  on  territorial 
districts  or  geok'raphical  areas. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  more  or  less 
permanent  body  politic  or  tribe,  a  y>eoiile 
must  be  in  more  or  less  continuous  ami 
close  contact,  and  possess  a  more  or  less 
common  mental  content — a  definite  sum 
of  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  sentiments- 
which  largely  supplies  the  motives  for 
their  rites  and  lor  the  estal)li>liinent  and 
•  ievelopinent  of  their  institutions,  and 
must  also  ex}iii)it  mental  endowmerit.-^ 
and  characteristics,  that  are  likewise  felt 
to  l>e  common,  whose  functionintr  results 
in  unity  of  purpose,  in  patriotism,  and 
in  what  is  ailled  common  sense. 
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The  tribe  formed  a  political  and  ter- 
ritorial unit  which,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, wa^  more  or  lesa  permanently  co- 
hesive: its  habitations  were  tixeJ,  ita 
dwellings  were  relatively  permanent,  its 
territorial  boundaries  were  well  estab- 
lished, and  within  this  geographical  dis- 
trict the  people  of  the  tril^e  repre^fented 
by  their  chiefs  and  headmen  assembled 
at  stated  times  at  a  tixed  place  within 
their  habitation  and  constituted  a  court 
of  law  and  justice.  At  tlie  time  the 
North  American  Indians  were  llrst 
brought  within  the  view  of  history,  they 
were  segregated  into  organized  bodies  of 
persons,  and  wherever  they  assembled 
they  constituted  a  state,  for  they  united 
the  personal  and  the  geographical  ideas 
in  fact,  if  not  in  theory. 

Various  terms  have  l>een  employed  by 
discoverers,  travelers,  and  historians  to 
designate  this  political  and  territorial 
unity.  Fr».nch  writers  empioyeil  "can- 
ton," "tribu,"  and  "nation";  English 
writers  used  "tribe,"  "canton,"  and 
"kingdom";  while  others  have  used 
"pagus,"  "shire,"  and  "gau,"  the  ter- 
ritorial meaning  of  which  is  that  of  a 
section  or  division  of  a  country,  whereas 
the  concept  to  be  expressed  is  that  of  a 
country,  an  entire  territorial  unit.  Be- 
cause the  word  "tribe"  in  its  Euroi>ean 
denotation  signifies  a  political  unit  only, 
ita  use  without  a  definition  is  also  inac- 
curate. The  jejune  and  colorless  terms 
"band"  and  "local  group"  are  often 
employed  as  adequately  descriptive  of  an 
organized  body  of  Indian  people;  but 
neither  of  these  expressions  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  should  be  used  except  when, 
from  the  lack  of  definite  ethnoloL'ic  infor- 
mation regarding  the  institutions  of  the 
f>eopIe  so  designated,  the  employment  of 
a  more  precise  and  descriptive  term  is 
I)recluded. 

The  effective  power  of  the  tril)e  for  of- 
fense and  defense  was  comix)£ed  not  only 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  its  members 
and  the  muscular  strength,  stamina,  and 
exi)erience  of  its  quota  of  warriors,  but 
also  of  the  orenda  (q.  v.) ,  or  magic  power, 
with  whicli,  it  was  assumed,  its  people, 
their  weaixins  and  implements,  ami  their 
arts  and  iii>^titutions,  were  endowed. 

Some  tril)es  constituted  independent 
ptates,  while  others  throuL'h  confedera- 
tion with  other  tribes  became  organic 
uniti  of  a  higher  organization,  retaining 
irovernmental  control  of  {)urely  hx  al  af- 
fairs otdy.  Sometimes  alliances  l>etween 
tribes  were  made  to  meet  a  passing  emer- 
gency, l)ut  there  was  no  attemjit  to  co- 
ordinate structures  of  the  sorial  faltric  in 
such  nianner  im  to  secure  permanency. 
Nevertheless  in  North  AMi(!ri(  a  a  nunil>er 
of  complex,  j.owerfui,  an>l  wtll-j.iaiiiied 
confederations  were  established  on  uni- 


versal principles  of  good  government.  Of 
this  kind  the  League  of  the  Five  Tribes 
of  the  Iroquois  in  the  closing  deciuies  of 
the  l<>th  century  was  especially  typical. 
This  League  was  founded  on  the  recogni- 
tion and  practice  of  six  fundamentals: 
( 1 )  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  peace;  (2)  the  security  and  health 
or  welfare  of  the  lx)dy;  (3)  the  doing  of 
justice  or  eiiuity;  (4)  the  advocacy  and 
defense  of  the  doing  of  justice;  (5)  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  law,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  Ixnly  of  warriors; 
and  ^>)  the  use  and  preservation  of  the 
orenda  or  magic  power.  The  sum  of  the 
activities  of  these  six  principles  in  the 
public,  foreign,  and  private  life  of  these 
tribes  so  confe<lerated  resulted  in  the 
estaldishment  and  preservation  of  what 
in  their  tongue  is  c;illed  the  Great  Com- 
monweahh. 

In  tlie  liistory  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes,  differences  in  culture  are  as  fre- 
quent as  coincidences.  Different  peoples 
have  different  ideas,  different  ideals, 
different  methods  of  doing  things,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  and  of  course  dif- 
ferent institutions  in  greatly  different 
degrees  and  kinds.  The  course  of  the 
history  of  a  people  is  not  predeter- 
mined, and  it  is  divergent  from  vary- 
ing and  variable  conditions.  Different 
results  are  consequent  upon  different 
departures.  In  some  places  tribal  organi- 
zations are  established  on  a  clan  or  a  gen- 
tile basis;  in  other  regions  a  system  of 
village  communities  was  developed;  and 
in  still  others  pueblos  or  villa'je  commu- 
nities werefoun<le<l.  From  thescdifferent 
modes  of  life,  influenced  by  varying  en- 
vironment and  experiences,  many  new 
<lepartures,  resulting  in  unlike  issues,  were 
made.  Fur  the  reason  that  the  elemen- 
tary group,  the  family,  whence  the  other 
units  are  directly  or  mediately  derived, 
is  always  preserved,  coincidences  are  not 
infrecjuent.  The  term  "family"  here  is 
taken  in  its  broad  sociologic  sense,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  modern  use  of 
it  as  equivalent  to  fireside  (see  Famil;/). 
In  eentile  and  clan  tribal  organizations  a 
family  consists  of  the  union  of  two  per- 
sons, each  from  a  different  gens  or  clan, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  their  offs[)ring, 
who  therefore  have  cert:iin  rights  in, 
and  owe  certain  oliligations  to,  the  two 
clans  or  gentes  thus  united  in  marriage 
by  the  two  parents. 

In  historical  times,  in  the  group  of  Iro- 
(pjois  i)eoples,  thetrilx'S  consisted  of  from 
■i  to  12  or  14  clans,  irrespective  of  popula- 
tion. For  social,  political,  and  religious 
pur|)Oses  the  clans  of  a  trihe  were  inva- 
riably orj/anizcd  into  two  tril>al  [Kjrtions 
(jr  ortraiiic  units,  conuiioiily  denominate<l 
phratries,  each  of  which  units  in  council, 
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in  games,  in  ceremonial  asfenihlies,  or  in 
any  tribal  gathering  occupied  around  the 
actual  or  assumed  fire  a  place  opposite  to 
that  held  by  the  other  phratry.  In  the 
placing  of  these  clan  groups  the  cult  ot 
the  quarters  is  merely  vestigial,  having 
long  ago  lost  its  inriuence.  In  the  great 
tribal  g-ambling  games  between  the  units 
of  the  tribe  (for  phratry  must  at  all  times 
contend  against  phratry ),  the  eastern  side 
of  the  "plot"  was  rei:ardi'd  as  insuring 
success;  but  at  the  present  day  the  phra- 
tries  alternate  annually  in  occnpying  this 
auspicious  quarter,  although  the  phratry 
occupying  this  side  is  not  at  all  times 
successful. 

This  dualism  in  the  organization  of  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  unit-',  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  tribe  itself, 
is  seemingly  based  on  a  concept  derived 
from  the  primitive  philoso[>hy  of  the 
tribe  regardinir the procrt-ation,  reproduc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  life  on  earth. 
The  clans  of  a  phratry,  or  association  of 
clans,  called  one  another '"brotliers,"  and 
the  clans  of  the  opposite  phratry  "cous- 
ins" or  "offspring."  In  the  eider  period 
the  phratry — the  organic  unit  next  to  the 
tribe — was  an  incest  group  to  the  members 
of  it,  and  consequently  marriage  was  pro- 
hibited within  it,  hence  the  phnitry  was 
exogamous.  But  owing  to  the  many  dis- 
placements of  the  tribes  by  the  advance 
of  Caucasians  this  regulation  in  regard  to 
the  phratry  has  fallen  into  disuse,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  clan  alone  is  the 
exogamous  group,  just  as  the  gens  is  the 
onlv  exogamous  group  in  those  tribes  in 
which  gentile  organizations  prevail  and 
gentile  brotherhoods  were  formerly  in 
vogue.  There  were,  howe\er,  never  any 
phratriarchs  as  such.  The  chiefs  and 
other  officers  of  the  several  clans  acted  as 
the  directors  and  rulers  of  the  two  phra- 
tries,  whose  acts,  to  have  tribal  force  and 
authority,  must  have  had  the  approval  of 
both  phratries  acting  conjointly  through 
their  recognized  representatives.  Neither 
phratry  could  act  fur  the  tril^  as  a  whole. 
The  members  of  a  phratry  owed  certain 
duties  and  obligations  to  the  members  of 
the  o])posite  one;  and  these  ohliirations 
were  based  not  only  on  considerations  of 
consanguinity  an<l  aliinity  but  also  on 
esoteric  concepts  as  well.  The  reason  for 
the  last  expression  will  be  found  to  be 
cosmical  and  will  l>e  emphasizetl  later. 

Selecting  the  Iroquois  tribes  as  fairly 
typical  of  those  in  which  the  clan  organi- 
zation had  reached  its  higlnst  develrip- 
mcnt,  it  is  found  that  in  such  a  tribe 
citizenship  consiste<i  in  l>eing  by  birth  or 
ado[)tion  (q.  v.)  a  member  of  a  clan,  and 
membership  by  birth  in  a  clan  was 
traced  only  through  the  mother  and  her 
female  ancestors;  hence  it  was  solely 
through  the  mother  that  the  clan  wa.-^ 


preserved  and  kept  distinct  from  everv 
other.  But  although  the  child  atvjuireil 
Ilia  birth-rights  only  through  his  mother, 
singularly  enough  it  was"  through  the 
fatlier  that  his  or  her  kinship  was  ex- 
tended beyond  his  own  into  that  of  liis 
father's  clan,  which  owed  to  the  offsprin<; 
of  its  sons  certain  imjxjrtant  oblitrations, 
which  bound  these  two  clans  together 
not  only  by  marria<:e  but  by  the  stronger 
tie  of  a  recognized  kinship.  By  tliis 
process  the  clans  of  the  tribe  were  bound 
together  into  a  tribal  unity.  By  the  or- 
canization  of  the  clans  of  the  tribe  into 
two  exogamic  groups,  the  possible  num- 
ber of  clans  between  which  the  said  mu- 
tual rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of 
fatherhocxl  might  subsist  were  in  most 
cases  reduced  by  ab.out  half;  but  this  re- 
duction was  not  the  object  of  thisthial- 
ism  in  tribal  structure.  The  wise  men 
of  the  early  IrcM^uois,  having  endowed 
the  bodies  and  elements  of  tlieir  environ- 
ment and  the  fictions  of  their  brains 
with  human  attributes,  re<:anle<l  these 
bodies  and  phenomena  as  anthropic  be- 
ings, and  so  they  imputed  to  them  even 
social  relations,  such  as  kinship  and  af- 
finity, and  not  the  least  of  these  imputed 
endowments  was  that  of  sex — the  prin- 
ciples of  fatherhood  and  motherhoo<l. 
These  beings  were  therefore  apportioned 
in  relative  numbers  to  the  two  sexes. 
Even  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  and  the 
Four  Quarters  were  regarded  as  an- 
thropic beings.  They,  too,  were  male 
and  female;  the  Sky  was  male  ami  a 
father;  and  the  Earth  was  female  and  a 
mother;  the  Sun,  their  elder  brother,  was 
male,  and  the  .Moon,  their  grandmother, 
was  female.  .And  as  this  dual  princi[)le 
precedent  to  procreation  was  ai)i>arently 
everywhere  present,  it  was  deemed  the 
part  of  wis<lom,  it  would  seem,  to  incor- 
porate this  dual  principle  by  symbolism 
into  the  tribal  structure,  which  was  ot 
course  devised  to  secure  not  only  welfare 
to  it.s  members  living  and  those  yet  un- 
born, but  also  to  effect  the  perpetuation 
of  the  tribe  by  fostering  the  begettin:r  of 
offspring.  If  then  a  clan  or  a  gens  or  a 
phratry  of  clans  or  gentes  came  to  repre- 
sent symbolically  a  single  .sex,  it  would 
con.sequently  be  regarded  as  unnatural  or 
abnormal  to  permit  marriage  between 
members  of  such  a  symbolic  group,  and 
so  prohibition  of  such  marria'je  would 
naturally  follow  as  a  taboo,  the  breakiiiL' 
of  which  was  sacrilegious.  This  would 
in  time  develop  into  the  inhibition  of 
marriaL'o  commonly  called  exogamy  as  a 
prot<.'St  atrainst  unnatural  an(i  ince.-tuons 
sex  relations.  The  union  of  man  and 
woman  in  marriage  for  the  perfietuation 
of  the  rac<!  was  but  a  combination  in  the 
concrete  of  the  two  great  reiiroductive 
princii)les  pervading  all  nature,  the  male 
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anil  the  female — the  father  and  the 
niother.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  ex- 
ogamy is  not  an  inhibition  ari-=injr  from 
anv  influence  of  the  clan  or  pentile  tute- 
larv,  as  some  hold,  but  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  expression  or  the  typifying  of  the 
male  ana  the  female  principles  in  na- 
ture— the  dualism  of  the  fatherhoo<i  and 
the  motherhood  of  nature  expressed  in 
the  social  fabric. 

In  pursuinjr  the  study  of  this  dualism 
in  or<ranic  tribal  structure  it  is  important 
to  note  the  api)ellation.s  applied  by  the 
Iroquois  to  these  two  esoteric  divisions. 

When  the  Five  Tribes,  or  the  Five 
Nations  as  they  were  sometimes  calle<^l, 
united  in  the  Jormation  of  their  famous 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  this  dualistic  con- 
cept was  carefully  incorporated  into  the 
structure  of  the  organic  federal  law.  The 
Mohawk,  the  Onondaga,  an<l  the  Seneca 
were  organized  into  a  pliratry  of  three 
tribes,  ceremonially  called  the  "Father's 
Brothers,"  while  the  Oneiila  and  the  Ca- 
yuga were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  two 
tribes,  ceremonially  called  "My  Off- 
spring," or  the  phratry  of  the  "Mother's 
Sisters. ' '  These  esoteric  designations  are 
echoed  and  reechoed  in  the  lonsr  and  in- 
teresting chants  of  the  Condolence  Coun- 
cil, whose  functions  are  constructive  and 
preservative  of  the  unity  of  the  League, 
and  of  course  adversative  to  the  destruc- 
tive activity  of  death  in  its  mvriad  forms. 

It  is  equally  important  and  interesting 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  name  for  "  father" 
in  the  tongues  of  the  Iroquois  is  the  tenn 
which  in  the  cognate  Tuscarora  dialect 
signifies  'male,'  but  not  'father,'  without 
a  characteristic  dialectic  change.  It  is 
thu.s  shown  that  fundamentally  the  con- 
cept's "  father  "  and  "male"  are  identical. 

In  the  autumn  at  the  Green  Corn  Dance, 
and  in  the  second  month  after  the  winter 
solstice  at  the  extensive  New  Year  cere- 
monies, the  chiefs  and  the  elders  in  each 
l>hratrv  receive  from  those  of  the  other 
the  enigmatic  details  of  dreams  dreamed 
by  fasting  children,  to  be  interpreted  by 
them  in  order  to  ascertain  the  personal 
tutelary  (? totem,  q.  v.)  of  the  dreamer. 
And  in  the  earlier  time,  because  the  pro- 
creation of  life  and  the  preservation  of  it 
must  originate  with  the  paternal  clan  or 
association  of  clans,  the  members  of  such 
a  clan  shcjuld  in  a  rea.'^onable  time  replace 
a  person  killed  or  captured  l)y  enemies  in 
the  clan  of  their  offsprint:.  the  paternal 
clan  and  the  phratry  to  which  it  belonged 
wa.s  called,  with  VetVrenco  to  a  third 
person,  hou'Iorntis"ldn',  i.e.  'his  father's 
brothers  Cand  kimlred).'  Since  the  clan, 
and  therefore  the  tril)e  of  which  it  is  a 
component  part,  is  supported  by  the  nuiii- 
i»ers  of  those  who  compose  it,  whether 
inen  or  women  (for  its  [.ower  and  wealth 
he  chiefly  in  the  nurnlx.TS  of  its  constitu- 
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ents),  it  followed  that  the  lo-^.s  of  a  >inple 
person  was  a  great  one  and  one  that  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  by  replacing  the  lack- 
ing person  by  one  or  many  according  to 
the  esteem  and  the  standing  in  which  he 
was  held.  This  peculiar  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  the  members  of  the  paternal 
clans  to  their  offspring  in  the  other  clans 
is  still  tvpitied  among  the  modern  Tusca- 
rora and  other  Iroquois  tribes  on  the  lirst 
day  of  the  new  year.  On  this  day  it  is 
customary  to  make  calls  of  congratulation 
and  for  the  purjjose  oi  receiving  a  present, 
usually  some  article  of  food,  such  as  small 
cakes,  doughnuts,  apples,  pieces  of  pie, 
etc.  But  every  person  on  entering  the 
house  of  a  clansman  of  his  or  her  father 
may  demand,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
presents  provided,  "a  baby,"  usins:  for 
this  purpose  theordinary  term  for  a  ba1)y, 
OH-/r(Vd'.  To  comply  with  these  appre- 
hended demands,  the  thrifty  hou.-^ewife, 
to  aid  her  good  man  in  fultiliioL'  his  obli- 
gations, usually  has  prepare<l  in  advance 
a  goodly  number  of  small  mummy-like 
figures  of  pastry,  8  or  10  inches  in  lenirth, 
to  represent  symbolically  the  "babies" 
demanded. 

So  it  would  seem  that  marriage,  to  be 
fruitful,  must  becontracted  l^etween  mem- 
bers of  the  male  and  the  female  parts  of 
the  tribal  unity.  In  primitive  thought, 
kinship,  expressed  in  terms  of  agnatic  and 
enatic  kinship,  of  consanguinity  and  affin- 
ity, was  the  one  ba.sis  recognize<i  in  the 
structure  of  the  social  organization.  At 
first  all  social  relations  and  political  and 
religious  affiliations  were  founded  on  ties 
of  blood  kinship  of  varying  degrees  of 
closeness;  but  later,  where  such  actual 
V>lood  kinship  wa.s  wanting,  itwasa--sumP'i 
by  legal  fictions  (see  Adnf>iio)i).  Within 
the  family  as  well  as  outside  of  it  the  in- 
dividual was  governe<l  by  oblisations 
ba.sed  primarily  on  kinship  of  blood  and 
on  certain  fundamental  cosmical  concepts 
consonant  therewith. 

The  Omaha  tribe  is  constituted  of  ten 
gentes  organized  into  two  divisions  of  five 
gentes  each,  and  this  dualism  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  tribal  gentes  into  two 
constituent  exot^am<^ius  boflies  is  atipar- 
ently  prevalent  in  all  the  tribes  cognate 
with  the  Omaha,  with  perhaps  the  excei>- 
tion  of  the  I'onca.  When  on  the  great 
annual  tribal  hunt,  the  Omaha  tribe 
camj>ed  ceremonially  in  the  form  of  an 
open  or  broken  circle.  When  the  tribe 
performed  its  religious  rites  this  circle 
was  always  circumspectly  oriented.  But 
when  the  tril>e  was  moving',  theopeninir 
of  the  camp-circle  always  faced  thedirec- 
tion  in  which  the  tril>e  was  marchintr, 
althoutrh  the  opening  was  symhxjlicaily 
toward  the  k.  This  symt>olic  fiction  was 
accomplished  by  turning  thecirclein  such 
manner  that  if  the  actual  openin;^  faced 
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the  w.  the  five  tribal  gentes  who?e  inva- 
riable place  was  ou  the  n.  side  of  the  cir- 
cle when  actually  oriented  would  still  be 
found  on  the  >'.  side  of  the  camp-circle 
and  the  other  five  pontes  on  the  s.  But 
it  seems  that  this  order  was  not  always 
punctiliously  observed  at  home.  This 
persistent  adjustment  of  the  order  in 
which  the  peutes  were  placed  in  repani 
to  the  real  orient  was  a  reilex  of  the  cult 
of  the  quarters  and  apparently  rested  on 
a  concept  concernini:  the  oriirin  of  life  and 
of  the  bodies  of  the  environing  world. 
Like  the  Iroquois,  and  perhaps  all  the 
other  Indian  peoples  of  Xorth  America, 
the  Omaha  imputed  life  and  human  attri- 
butes and  qualities  to  the  various  bodies 
and  elements  in  nature.  So  regarding 
them  as  anthropomorphic  beings,  even 
social  relationssuch  as  kinshipsand  atfini- 
ties  were  attributed  to  them,  and  not  the 
least  among  these  imputed  properties  was 
sex.  Like  all  living  thinua  these  bodies 
must  need  be  apportioned  to  the  two 
sexes.  And  as  the  various  regions  and 
quarters  were  regarded  as  beings,  they 
also  were  male  or  female  by  nature. 
The  Sky  is  male  and  a  father,  and  the 
Earth  is  female  and  a  mother;  the  Above 
is  masculine,  and  the  Below  is  feminine; 
the  Sun  is  male,  the  Moon  female.  Since 
these  two  principles  are  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  the  races  of  men  and 
animals,  they  were  also  made  factors  in 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  as  this  dualism 
appeared  seemingly  in  all  living  things, 
it  was  deemed  needful  to  embody  these 
two  so  necessary  principles  symbolically 
in  the  organic  units  of  the  tribal  organi- 
zation; and  so  it  would  appear  that  the 
one  side  sls  the  representative  of  the  Sky 
was  made  male  and  the  other  as  repre- 
senting the  Earth  was  made  female. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  that  marriage  to 
be  fruitful  must  be  between  the  male  and 
the  female  parts  of  the  tribal  unity.  De- 
scent being  traced  solely  through  the 
father,  it  w  as  he  who  sustained  the  gens 
and  kept  it  distinct  from  every  other.  By 
birth  the  child  derived  his  name,  his 
place,  his  tab<X),  and  his  share  in  the  rites 
of  his  gens  solely  fnjiu  his  lather;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  through  his  moth- 
er's gens  that  his  kinshij)  was  projected 
beyond  the  gens  of  his  birth.  So  it  is 
clearthat  it  is  the  tieof  maternal  kinship — 
the  bond  of  affinity — that  actually  binds 
together  the  gentes  and  that  impresses 
every  individual  with  the  cohesive  senti- 
ment that  he  is  a  memfx.-rof  an  inter- 
related kinship  body  of  jx-rsons. 

According  to  Miss  Fk-tcher  (Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.,  1897),  from  whom  the  data  charac- 
terizing the  Omaha  tribal  organization 
has  })een  lar/ely  derived,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Omaha  gens  and  those  of 


its  close  cognates  are.  in  general,  that 
descent  is  traced  only  through  the  father, 
that  the  chieftainship  is  apparently  not 
hereditary,  that  its  members  do  not  de- 
rive their  lineage  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, that  it  possesses  a  set  of  personal 
names,  that  it  practises  a  common  rite,  t  iiat 
it  is  not  named  after  any  individual,  and 
that  itisexogamous.  So  that  the  Omaha 
tribe,  having  ten  such  gentes  organize^l 
in  two  exogamous  associations,  to  earli 
of  which  belongs  a  trihal  pipe  and  a 
phratriarch  who  is  one  of  the  governing 
council  of  seven  chieftains,  has,  among 
other  things,  ten  religious  rites,  ten 
taboos,  ten  sets  of  personal  names,  and  a 
governing  council  of  seven  chieftiiins. 
Formerly  marriage  was  permitted  only 
between  members  of  the  two  exogam<.>u3 
associations,  but  not  between  the  mem- 
bers of  either  among  themselves. 

According  to  Boas  there  are  remark- 
able differences  in  the  complex  social 
organizations  of  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast.  Of  these  the  Haida  and  the  Tlin- 
git,  both  having  maternal  descent,  are 
each  composed  of  two  exogamous  organic 
and  organized  halves  or  units,  which 
among  the  Tlingit  are  called  the  Raven 
and  the  Wolf,  respectively,  while  amons 
the  Haida  they  are  known  by  the  names 
Eagle  and  Raven.  The  sociology  of  these 
two  tribes,  while  approximating  in  gen- 
eral structure  that  of  the  Tsimshian,  hav- 
ing likewise  a  definite  maternal  organiza- 
tion, is  less  complex,  for  among  the  lat- 
ter there  are  apparently  four  exogamous 
associations  with  subdivisions  or  sub- 
clans.  Before  any  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  the  tribal  structure  and  its  func- 
tions can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral statements  a  detailed  and  systemized 
knowledge  of  the  technique  by  which 
these  several  organic  units,  sin<:ly  and 
jointly,  transact  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
This  kind  of  information  is  still  in  laree 
measure  lacking  for  a  great  proportion 
of  the  North  American  Indian  trilx-s. 
Among  the  Kwakiutl,  Boas  found  a  jvecu- 
liar  social  organization  which  closer  study 
may  satisfactorilv  explain.  Among  the 
northern  Kwakiutl  tribes  there  are  a 
numt)er  of  exoicamic  clans  in  which 
descent  is  traced  preferably  in  the  ina- 
temal  line,  but  in  certain  cases  a  child 
mav  be  counted  as  a  meml>er  of  his 
father's  clan.  Yet,  Boas  adds,  "By  a 
peculiar  arrangement,  however,  descent 
is  so  regulated  that  it  proceeds  in  the 
maternal  line." 

In  speaking  of  the  widely  prevalent 
dualism  in  the  highest  organic  units  of  the 
tribal  structure,  esi>ecially  with  reference 
to  these  tribesof  the  N.W.,  Boasrtiiiarks: 
"Since  the  two-fold  division  of  a  wliole 
trilx;  into  exogamic  groups  is  a  phenome- 
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non  of  very  wide  occurrence,  it  is  fruitlesa 
to  speculate  on  its  origin  in  this  special 
fa.-fe,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  Dr  Swanton  in  his  investigations 
among  the  Haida  wa^  led  to  the  conclu- 
-ion  that  possilily  the  Kagle  group  may 
repres=ont  a  foreign  element  in  the  tribe," 
and  t-tates  what  but  few  others  api>ear  to 
eee:  tliat  the  crest  system  ("  totemism  " ) 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  this  peculiar  division  ot 
the  tribe.  But  it  lias  already  l>een  herein 
indicated  in  what  manner  this  dualism 
has  been  made  a  feature  in  the  social 
structure  of  at  least  two  linguistic  stocks, 
and  that  the  reasons  there  advanced  may 
[yc  tentatively  accepted  as  at  least  a  prob- 
able explanation  of  such  divisions  in  other 
tribes  haviniranalogous  social  institutions, 
iMiless  it  can  be  shown  with  greater  rea- 
son to  be  due  to  some  other  equally  po- 
tent cause. 

Among  the  Salish,  the  clan  and  the 
gentile  forms  of  social  structure  do  not 
occur.  In  this  respect  the  littoral  Salish 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  in- 
terior. Among  the  latter,  ai-cording  to 
Hill-Tout,  the  social  fabric  is  so  simple 
and  loose  that  it  "borders  closely  upon 
anarchy,"  while  among  the  former  it  is 
comparatively  complex,  and  the  com- 
nmne  is  divided  into  "  a  number  of  hard 
and  fast  classes  or  castes,"  three  in 
number,  exclusive  of  the  slave  class. 
Boas,  writing  in  1905  of  the  Salish 
tril>cs  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
says  that  in  the  "very  loose"  social  or- 
ganization of  these  people,  if  such  it  may 
l>e  called,  no  tribal  unit  is  recognized; 
that  there  are  no  exogamic  groups;  and 
no  hereditary  nobility  was  fmnid,  per- 
sonal distinction  being  acquired  chietlv 
by  wealth  and  wisdom.  While  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  food  quest  compelled  these 
Indians  to  change  tiieir  habitations  from 
season  to  season,  their  permanent  villages 
were  situated  in  the  river  valleys.  There 
are  according  to  this  author  f re^^juent  and 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  villaees,  but  it  doesnotappear 
that  these  chanires  result  in  a  diminution 
of  the  tribal  population.  It  appears  that 
deer-fi-nces  and  tishini;  places  were  the 
pri^j>erty  of  certain  persons  and  families, 
and  mrjieover  that  the  hunting  territory 
was  regarded  as  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  trilje.  From  the  jirominence 
given  to  the  "family"  in  marriage  ob- 
KTvances,  in  burial  customs,  and  in 
{'r(j|-)€rty  rights,  it  is  possible  that  farther 
investigation  will  reveal  a  much  more 
complex  and  cohesive  organization  than 
is  now  known  to  exist. 

Accordinj;  to  Chamberlain  the  social 
f^tructure  of  the  Kutenai  is  remarkably 
f'imple,  l>eitit;  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
f'x-ial  ey.-tems  of  great  complexity  found 


in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  N.  W. 
coast.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ku- 
tenai have  or  ever  had  clan  or  gentile  in- 
stitutions or  secret  societies.  Eiich  tribal 
or  local  community  had  a  chief  whose 
office  was  hereditary,  although  the  peo- 
ple always  had  the  right  to  select  some 
other  member  of  the  family  when  for  any 
cause  it  w  as  needtul  so  to  «lo.  The  power 
and  authority  of  the  chief  was  limited  by 
the  advice  and  action  of  the  council. 
Formerly,  a  chief  was  elected  to  direct 
the  great  hunting  exi)editions.  The  {>o[)- 
ulation  of  the  trihe  was  supi>orted  by  the 
adoption  of  aliens  by  residence  and  by 
marriage.  Descent  was  probably  trared 
through  the  mother,  and  marriage  of  tirst 
cousins  was  strictly  forbidden.  These 
apparently  tentative  statements  of  Cham- 
berlain indicate  that  the  tribe  was  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity. 

See  Adoption;  Clan  and  Gens;  Conud- 
eration;  Family;  Government;  Kimliip; 
Sociology.  (j.  x.  b.  h.) 

Tricentee.  Given  a.s  one  of  the  "Keo- 
wee  towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a 
document  of  1755  (Rovce  in  oth  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  143,  1S87).  Possibly  Tessuntee 
(q.  v.). 

Trimatf.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparentlyas  a  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  of  New  ^lexico  in  1598. — Ofiate 
(1d98)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Trinachak.     An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Xushagak   district,    Alaska;    pop.  20   in 
1890. 
Trinachamiut.— llth  Cen-siis,  Alaska,  164,  1S93. 

Tripanick.  A  tribe  of  Algonquian  or 
possibly  of  Siouan  stock  formerly  living  in 
the  vicinitv  of  An)emarle  sd.,  S'.  C. 

Tripanicks— Hakhiyt  (IfW'.  V<.y..  m.  Hi,  ISIO. 
Tripaniekg. — I>iiH' (i-^'^7 1  quoted  by  Hawks.  N.C., 
I,  111.  Isi9.  Try-paniks.— Liine  U-t^^Sj  in  i^mith, 
Va.,  I,  87,  repr.  1*19. 

Tripas  Blancas  (."'pan. :  '  white  Ix^Ilies '). 
A  tribe  living  mainly  in  Coahuila.  Mexico, 
and  probably  of  Coahuiltecan  stock,  which 
in  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries  was  found 
at  Nailadores,  San  Francisco  Solano,  and 
San  Buenaventura  missions,  Coahuila. 
In  16SS  they  revolted  and  destroyed  both 
the  Nadadores  and  San  Buenaventura 
missions  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la  Hi-t. 
Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas,  25.'>,  1>S>; 
Valero  Baptisms,  1705,  1707;  Valero 
Burials,  1708,  MS.).  (ir.  k.  b.  ) 

Triwta.  .\  former  village  connecte<l 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  ."aid 
to  have  been  Fsselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Aj.r.  20,  1S»)0. 

Troomaxiaquino.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in 
N.  Mex.  in  l')OS.  The  ruins  nave  l^een 
locate*!  bv  Bandelier  in  Kio  Arriba  co. 
Pajaritof.  — Hiiii'iflirr  ill  I;it<h.  N.  M<-x  . 'All.  I^^"i 
(Span,  "birds').  Troomaxiaquino. — iinate  (I  ''.'■•i 
in  DiK?.  Tiled..  .\VI.  Hi..  1-71.  Troo-maxia-qui-no. — 
Biindtrlii-r.  op.  cit.  Trovmaxiaquino. — Bull'  rul't. 
.\riz.  and  N.  .Me\.,  VJ',,  l"^vj  (uii>i.riiit  i. 
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Trophies.  The  North  American  Irnlians 
preserved  and  frequently  wore  as  an 
adjunct  of  costume  the  tails,  claws,  paws, 
teeth,  horns,  feathers,  pelts,  and  nther 
parts  of  the  animals  that  they  killed. 
Somewhat  less  frequently  scalps,  skulls, 
tin^'ers,  hands,  arms,  skins,  hearts,  teeth, 
andotherpartsof  the  liuman  bo<iy,  nearly 
always  taken  from  the  enemies  belouiring 
to  alien  tribes,  were  preserved  in  a  similar 
manner. 

As  for  the  siirnilioation  of  such  trophies, 
whose  use  is  not  }>eculiar  to  any  siuiile 
people  or  time,  the  explanation  i.s  not 
simple.  The  purp<:)ses  of  trophies  may 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
plexity as  follows:  (1)  ornaments;  {'2) 
proofs*  of  skill  and  prowess;  (w)  records 
of  events  in  chase  or  war;  (4)  tokens  of 
blood  revenge;  (5)  fetishes,  which  may 
be  the  projK'rty  of  si>ecial  pei-sons.  as 
sorcerers  and  medicine-men,  or  of  so<'ie- 
ties,  fraternities,  or  tribes.  In  no  ca-o 
does  the  troiihy  rise  higher  in  the  scale 
than  fetishism. 

Among  the  ancient  Pueblo  Indians 
troi)hies  made  of  the  jawa  of  animals 
were  used.  These  were  frequently  sec- 
tions cut  from  the  jaw  of  the  mountain 
lion  and  pierced  for  suspension,  or  the 
Mhole  lower  jaw  of  a  deer  decorated  with 
bands  of  red  paint.  In  one  grave  was 
found  the  skull  of  a  dog,  polished  from 
long  use. 

Bear-claw  necklaces  were  frequently 
worn  as  trophies  by  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  The  Cree  of  the  Hud.son 
bay  region  wore  as  a  trophy  the  lip  of  the 
black  iK'ar,  which  was  prc>erve<I.  dresse<l, 
and  ornamented  with  bea<ls  and  strips  of 
cloth.  The  Hopi  of  Arizona  wore  the 
I)aws  of  the  porcupine.  There  were  in- 
numerable otiier  kimls  of  trophies. 

The  western  Eskimo  intrridiiced  the 
trophy  into  art,  engraving  rcprcsi'Uta- 
tions  of  skins,  heads,  or  tails  of  animals 
killed  in  the  ch;ise  on  ivory  (lrill-lM>ws, 
bag  handle.^  etc.  Necklaces  of  human 
fingers  and  trophies  of  hands  and  limbs 
liave  been  found  among  tlie  Cheyenne, 
Apache,  Navaho  (?),  Ute,  Shoshoni, 
Chii»pewa,  .Sioux,  .=ome  California  tribes, 
the  Virginia  Indians,  Mohawk,  Caddf>, 
Florida  tril>es,  and  others.  A  n<'<'klace 
composed  of  8  left-hand  miildle  lintrers, 
5  pou<:hcs  made  of  human  scrota,  arrow- 
heads, glass  and  wampum  beads,  and 
fetishes  cut  from  stone,  capture<l  by 
Gen.  Crook  in  1S76  from  the  Clieyt'iine 
medicine-man  Tall  Wolf,  are  in  the  L'.  .'^. 
National  Museum,  as  arc  al>o  two  neck- 
laces ('(jnsisting  of  the  nails  and  lirst  joints 
of  human  fingers,  fastened  to  a  beaded 
band  of  leather,  from  the  Apache  and  the 
Ute.  The  medicine-men  posse>se<l  a 
majority  of  tlie  trophies  pre-erve<l  among 
the  Indians  and  employe.l  them  for  their 


supix)setl  magic  power.  Some  trophies, 
however,  sucii  as  scalps,  were  tril<il 
medicine.  See  Bourke  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  480-89,  189:.':  Hrdlicka  in  Am.  An- 
thr.,  X,  288,  190S;  Friclerici,  (1)  Skal- 
pieren,  1906,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Rep.  \9(M], 
423,  1907.  (w.  H.) 

Trots ikkatchin  ( '  people  of  the  fork  of  the 
river').  A  Kutchin  tribe  on  Yukon  and 
Stewart  rs.,Yukonterritory,  extentlingup 
the  latter  stream  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
r.,  where  they  meet  the  Esbataottine,  to 
whom  they  are  hostile.  They  are  .'■•aid  to 
spear  salmon  in  the  shoals  of  the  Yukon. 
Ross  descri  bed  their.*ongs  as  more  musical 
than  those  of  any  other  northern  Lilians. 

Rampart  Indians. — ko<s.  iu)tes  on  Tiiine,  B.  A.  E. 
Tathzey-kutchi. — Ric'luin1s<>n.  Arct.  Exped..  1,  3'.>!<. 
l^.^l  i^Tamparr  pi'Ople' t.  Tathzey-kutshi. — La- 
tluun.  Nat.  Kaces  Kti><.  Emp..  •_".>3,  IS-'vt  ( iiicUides 
Kuti-luikiitcliin.  Hanktiti'hiii.  and  TiUihoneku- 
tchiii  1.  Tatzei-kutshi. — Ijitham  in  Trans.  Pliilol. 
.•^.>c.  Loud..  tlT,  IvSo.  Tin'-zit  Kutch'-In.— Rnv*. 
ni;ito<  on  liiiue.  B.  A.  E.  ("people  of  the  ram- 
parts ■  t.  T'kitske. — Whympi-r.  Travels  in  Alaska, 
map,  l>ri9.  Tlagga-silla. — liifhardson.  .\rit.  Ex- 
ped..  I.  3^>.i,  18.^1  clittlu  do<;s').  To-Uhik-o-tin.— 
Dawson  in  Rop.  Gool.  Siirv.  Can.  IS^T,  2trjB.  In'^9. 
Tran-jik-koo-chin. — Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Kep.  f' >r 
1^1,  oil.  1^72.  Tratse-kutshi. — Latham.  .Nat. 
Races  Russ.  Emp..  .".'o,  ls.>L  Tro'-tsOc  kutch'-in. — 
Ro'^s,  note>^  on  Tinne.  B.  X.  E.  TsoEB-tsieg-Kut- 
tchin.  — I'etitijt,  I)i<t.  D{>ne-Dindji(^,  x.x.  1>76. 
tJpper  Gens  du  fou.— Ross,  notes  ou  Tinae,  MS., 
B.  A.  E. 

Tructa.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  coiniected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt,  Fran- 
ciscans in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Trula.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1.598.— Onate  (1.598)  in  Doc.  In«§d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Trusiachic  {trnsi,  a  kind  of  herb;  t^hik, 
'place of  ).  A  small  Tarahumare  ranche- 
ria  not  far  from  Noroirachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  —  Lmnholtz,  int'n,  1894. 

Tsaeqalalis  {'J'.-n'ir'/il'i/is).  The  name  of 
an  ancestor  of  a  Koskirao  gens:  also 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
mauns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Tsaganha.  An  Iroquoian  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  the  Onondaga  dia- 
lect, and  freely  rendere<l,  'One  utters 
unintelligible  speech,'  and  so  ap[>roxi- 
mately  synonymous  with  'alien,*  'for- 
eigner.' Its  literal  meaning  is  'one  roils 
(or  purls)  one's  mouth  (speech).'  This 
term  was  applied  to  the  .«everal  Algon- 
quian  tribes  dwelling  k.  an<l,s.  of  the 
Iro<iuoi3  in  widely  separated  localities; 
the  Hurons  applied  the  name  to  the 
"Canadiens"  oi  lt>2f>.  i.  e.  the  Alu"ii- 
quians  dwelling  on  the  Lower  St  Law- 
rence. It  wa.s  api)lied  indiscriminately 
to  the  Abnaki,  Mohcgan,  Mahican,  Dela- 
wares,  Munsee,  Stockbridge.s,  Brother- 
tons,  and  generally  to  all  the  New  En-^- 
land  and  contiguous  southern  Algonquiau 
tribes.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
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AeoU«C*i»en*' — Jogucs  (I6i3\  In  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed..  xxviii,  113,  1S9S.  Agotsag&net.— 
Clark  quoted  by  Brintou,  Leiiape,  •iSt,  Ism. 
AgoUakftna-— C*!^'*!'  Lexique  Iroquoise.  livt,  l,vi2 
(iiHuie  of  "  Les  Aboiiaqui*  (le  St  Franvois"). 
AgozhigauU. — Ettwt'in  quoted  by  Brimon.  op. 
cit.  l-l.  Anasaquanan.— Srtffard,  Huron  DictJon- 
naire  (1632)  in  Hist.  Can.,  iv.  s.  v.  yationi'.  repr. 
1S36.  Aoiaannen. — I'otier,  Radiees  Hnronnes. 
MS  ',  I'ol.  Atsagannen. — Bruyas.  Radices.  4'2, 
\S63.  T»a  ga  ha.— Hewitt,  in'i'n.  1907  (Seneca 
forin).  Tiaganha. — Hewitt. ini"n. 1907  (Onondatra, 
Mohawk,  Oneida,  and  Tuscarora  common  foriii). 

Tsaguedi  (  T^'otjnedi,  '  jvople  of  T-:a?ua,' 
or  '.«eal  people')-  A  TliiiL'it  division  at 
Kake,  Alaska,  said  to  liave  once  consti- 
ttitedapartot  theDaktla\ve<li.    (.i.  r.  s.) 

Tsahais  ( 'JWi-hais^).  A  tonner  Siuslaw 
village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Ores. — Dorsev  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni.  2.W,  ISW. 

Tsahis  (  Tsi'ili'is).  The  principal  townof 
the  true  Kwakiutl.surrountling  Ft  Rupert, 
Brit.  Col. 

Fort  Rupert  Village. —Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Six-. 
Can.,  .soc.  II.  O-'i.  1N''7.  Sa-kish.— Ibid.  Tsah'lis. — 
Boas  in  Jour.  .^m.  (itoij.  S.k'.,  .\i.\.  •.'J7.  1ns7. 

Tsahkoolintin  (  'IWih-koo-ini-C u).  The 
Chehalis  name  for  an  ancient  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Grav's  harbor,  Wash. — 
Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248, "B.  A.  E. 

Tsahpekw  {T.<ah^pekii).  A  Yurok  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  w.  coa^t  of  California,  at 
Stone  lagoon,  about  15  or  20  m.  n.  of 
Trinidad.  (.\.  l.  k.  ) 

Tsahwitook  {Tsah-u'U-ool:).  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Victoria  superintendency,  Brit. 
Col.;  pop.  71  in  1S.S2,  the  la«t  time  the 
name  appean^. 

Tsaiiyeuk  {Tsai^-'t-i/e-uk).  A  village  of 
the  Kueha  sept  of  the  Lekwiltok  at  the 
entrance  of  Bute  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Daw- 
eon  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can.  18S7,  sec. 
II,  65,  1S8S. 

Tsaite  (  Tsoi-tt).  An  ancient  village  on 
thew.  end  of  Harbledown  id.,  Brit.  Cul. — 
])a\vson  in  Can.  Geol.  Siirv.,  map,  1S87. 

Tsakhtsinshup.  A  former  (hitiinacha 
village  on  Grand  r.,  near  Plaqueinine 
bavou,  I^. 

Tsakhtsinshup  namu. — fiat^chet  in  Trans,  .\ntlir. 
Soc.  \Va<h.,  II.  152,  U^Si  ( /^i hi (i  =  -villa,ge'). 

Tsako  (from  s(a-a-Le,  'mud').  A  Clal- 
lam village  on  Dungene^s  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. 
T»a-ko.— Kells  in  lelt..Tr  B.  .\.  E..  Mav  21.  IS-^o. 
Tsohkw.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  8uO, 
1873. 

Tsaktono.  A  (former?)  ^laidu  division 
living  bevond  Bidwell's  bar,  Butte  co., 
Cal. 

Tsaqtono.— Turtin,  M.S.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  IHS-'y. 

Tsaktsakoath  {TMi'tlMik-oalh).  A  sept 
of  the  Tofitiart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  m 
»ith  Rep.  N.  W.  Trilx-.s  Can.,  ?,2,  ]8rH). 

Taakuam  {Ta'ithiii'in).  A  Cowichan 
tril>e  living  in  the  town  of  .'^iiilekuatl,  at 
Yale,  on  Fra.'^er  r.,  Brit.  Col.  (Boas  in 
Ren.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  454,  ].s!*4).  The 
Indian  [topulationof  Yale  in  191U  was7(). 

Tsakwalooia.     A  village  of  the  Wiwekae, 
near  C.  Miidgr,  Brit.  Col. 
Euclitus.— [)i;-,viiic  in  .lour.  Roy.  Glol'.  Soc,  .X.v.xi, 
••-ly,  1x01.   Tsa  kwa-loo'-in.  —  I)iiu  '■(jii  iiiTn.iLs.  Rov. 
Soc.  Cull.,  .-cc,  II,  (■..''),  lKh7.     Uculta.  — Il)id. 


Taalakmint.  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
sided on  Lakmiut  r.,  Greg.,  until  they 
became  e.xtinct  in  1877. — Gatschet,  At- 
falati  MS.,  B.  A.  H,  1877. 

Tsamak.  A  former  Maidu  group  which 
in  1840  lived  on  or  near  Feather  r.,  Sut- 
ter CO.,  Cal. 

Chamak.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  (32,  \M<i. 
Tsamak.— Ibid. 

Tsamala  ( Tsa-ma'-Ja).  Oneof  the  Chu- 
ma.'-han  villases  formerly  near  Santa  Im's 
mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Gould, 
Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S87. 

Tsam  Bahenom.  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage situated  a  short  distance  x.  e.  of 
Muoretown,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixuii  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii.  map,  li»05. 

Tsampiak  ( Tsaitipiak).  A  Lakmiut  band 
formerly  residing  near  Lakmiut  r.,  a  w. 
tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in  Oreiron. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tsanchifin.  Tlie  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
band  of  Calapooya  proper,  formerly  liv- 
ing on  tlie  site  of  P^usene  City,  Greg. 

Chafan.— r)ayton  ireatv  (is.Vn  in  l"."s.  Ind.  Treat.. 
19,  1S73.  Tsan  tchiffin  ami'm.— (iatsohvt,  .\tialati 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1.S77. 

Tsankawi  ('place  of  the  round  cactus'). 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  ruin  on  a  lofty  mesa 
between  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  on  the  s. 
and  Los  Alamos  canyon  on  the  x.,  about 
5  ni.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Me.\.  The 
ruins  cover  approximately  275  by  360  ft, 
and  consist  of  the  remains  of  four  virtu- 
ally independent  blocks  of  community 
hou.^es,  built  of  dressed  stones,  surround- 
ing a  court  with  openings  at  the  n.  w. 
and  s.  E.  cornei-s.  There  are  about  2oO 
rooms  in  the  ground-plan:  when  occu- 
pied the  houses  were  probably  of  three 
stories  at  the  highest  points  and  accom- 
modated .']00  to  400  people.  On  the  s. 
face  of  the  mesa  are  nuinerons  cliff  houses 
of  the  character  usually  designated  ca- 
vate  lodges.  See  Hewett  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  644,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906. 

Sankawee.— Hewett,  .Syllabiw  of  Lectures,  1500. 
Tsankawi. — Hewett,  op.  cit. 

Tsanklightemifa.  A  band  of  the  Cala- 
pooya proper  which  formerly  lived  at 
Eugene  City,  Oreg. 

Tsan  klix  temifa  ami'm. — Gat-schet,  Atfalati  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tsankupi.  A  band  of  the  Calapooya 
proper,  formerly  residing  at  Brownsville, 
Linn  co.,  Orei:. 

Coupe.— Ko>-s.  Ailventures.  236.  1W9.  Tekopa  — 
I):iyton  trtaty  MVmi  in  C.  .s.  Ind.  Treat..  19.  1>73. 
Tsan  tkupi'  ami'm. — •iatscliet,  Ijikmiut  M.S.,  B.  A. 
E..  1>77. 

Tsano.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
lage of  three  hou.ses  near  f>rleans  Bar  on 
Klamath  r.,  x.  w.  Cal.,  in  1852.  Probably 
ideiiticiil  with  Katijjiara.  (a.  i,.  k.) 

Chee-nah.— .McKt'o  (In'.I)  in  Pf-n.  Ex.  Doc  4.  32d 
Conij.,  spw;.  scKs.,  ir,i,  l>i.')3.  Chce-nas. — Ibid.,  21'> 
fKiven  us  a  Hnpa  divi-ion).  Cheina. — Ibid  .  19i. 
Skeina. — (Jibbs  ll^-il)  in  Srli.xili  raft.  Ind.  Tribt-s. 
III.  l.M,  l^.'i3.  Tchai  noh.  — Ibid.  Tschih-nahs  — 
Mever.  Nii<  li  dt^m  Sairumeiuo.  •j>«2.  IS-ij.  T'sUah- 
neei— <:;ibbs,  MS.  MLsc,  B.  A.  K.,  1.^52. 
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TSANTATAWA TSAWAKII 


[n.  A.  K. 


Tsantatawa.  A  Lakmiut  band  thut  re- 
eided  s.  of  Lukamiute  r.,  a  w.  alHuent  of 
Willamette  r.,  inOregon. — Gatschet,  Lak- 
miut MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S77. 

TBantieottine  ( '  people  of  the  excrement 
lake').  A  chm  or  tlivision  oi  the  Thlingr- 
chadinne  dweHing  on  La  !Martre  lake  and 
r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Can. 
T»an-t'ie-ottine. — IVtitot  in  Bull.  P<x'.  (lOop.  Paris, 
chart.  1S75.  Tsan-tpie-pottine. —  Petitot.  Aiitourdu 
Lac  do.s  E.oMavos.  3o;{.  1>'.'1.  Tson-tpie-pottine. — 
Ibid.,  303.  Weitem  Dog-ribbed  Indians. — Hoariie, 
Jour,  to  X.  Ooean,  262.  l~'.>o. 

TB&ntikih.in  {T.<'j)it!k!ilnit.  'small  floun- 
der creek').  A  former  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Auk  country,  Alaska,  now  known  as 
Juneau.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Tsantokaya  {Tsan-tokauu).  One  of  the 
two  Yonkalla  tribes  or  bands  of  Oregon. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S77. 

Tsantuisha.  A  I^kmiut  band  on  Luk- 
amiute r.,  aw.  tributary  of  the  Willamette 
in  Oregon. 

Tsantuisha  ami'm. — Gat.<chet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1877. 

Tsantisdi.     See  Bos.'i,  John. 

Tsapakah  {Tsa^-pa-kah,  'red  bank'). 
A  Paviotso  band  formerly  in  Smith  val- 
lev,  w.  Xev. — Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  P.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Tsapkhadidlit  (  Tmpxi'ididlit,  'creek  bor- 
dered by  alders').  A  Tlakluit  wintering 
place  on  Columbia  r.,  Wash.         (e.  s.  ) 

Tsartlip.     A  body  of  Sanetch  on  the  e. 
E.   end  of    Vancouver    id.;  pop.    72    in 
1910. 
Tsartlip.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  ii,  69,  1905. 

Tsatarghekhetunne  ( 'people  among  the 
a-sh  trees').  A  band  of  the  Mishikhwut- 
inetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 

Ts'a'-ta-rxe-qe'junne'. — Dorsevin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  S-il.  1890. 

Tsataawis.  A  Siu.^law  village  on  Sins- 
law  r. ,  Oreg. 

Ts'a'-iau-wis. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Xm.  Folk-lore,  III, 
XiO.  1«'J0. 

Tsatenyedi  ( '  people  of  Tsate  river' ).  A 
Tlingit  division  in  Taku  inlet,  Ala.«ka, 
belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratrv. 

tsatahenii?).— Krause,    Tlinkit    Ind.,    110.    1&«. 
Tsatlenyt'di.— Swanton,  tit-Id  nf)tes,  B.  .\.  E.,iy04. 

Tsattine  ('dwellers  among  the  bea- 
vers'). An  Athai>ascan  tribe,  belonging 
to  the  Sekani  group,  who  roam  over  the 
wide  prairie.s  .«.  of  Peace  r.  and  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  >rackenzieHpokeof  thema.s 
one  of  the  small  tribes  of  Pocky  Moun- 
tain Indians  living  in  the  Chipewyan 
country  aiul  speaking  tln-ir  lan<^uage 
f  Ma'^s.'Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  42,  1814 ). 
On  his  map  he  locates  them  l>etween 
Peace  r.  and  Llard  r.,  and  .'^ays  their  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  an  atiluent  of  the 
latter.  It  was,  however,  Peace  r.  that 
they  calk'd  T^'i'Ies,  'the  river  of  Ix-avers' 
(Petitot,  La  Mer  Cilaciale,  2^*2,  1887  ),  and 
wa.s  the  source  of  the  i-npply  of  l>eaver 
furs  earlv  in  the  PHh  ccnturv.  Koss 
(MS.,  B."A.  K.)  .«aid  in  lh.58  that  they 
reeided   in   the   country  along    Peace   r. 


from  below  Ft  Vermilion  to  the  R^cky 
mts.,  roaming  as  far  as  the  ujtpor  Hay  r. 
on  one  side  and  a  little  Slave  lake"  i>n 
the  other.  Gibbs  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  located 
them  w.  of  L.  .\thabasca,  on  IVace  r. 
Hind  (Labrador  Penin..  ii,  261, 186.^)  --aid 
that  they  resorted  to  Fts  Vermillion  and 
Dunvegan.  Petitot  (Diet.  Dene  l>in.ljic, 
XX.  1876)  said  that  they  hunted  aloiu: 
Peace  r.  and  that  they  formerlv  included 
the  Sarsi.  Dawson  "(Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  1879-80.  51,  1881)  gave  their  terri- 
tory as  along  Peace  r.  x.  to  Battle  r.,  k. 
to  Simonelle  r.  to  the  fork  of  Smokv  r., 
and  w.  to  the  portage  of  the  Mountain  of 
Rocks  on  Peace  r.,  where  thev  mingled 
with  the  Sekani.  Morice  (Trans,  (an. 
Inst.,  118,  1889)  placed  them  in  his  East- 
ern Dene  division  of  the  Athapascan, 
following  the  classification  of  Ross  and 
(jibbs,  and  gave  their  habitat  as  aloii^' 
Peace  r.,  trading  at  Hudson's  Iloi>e  and 
Ft  St  John.  In  1890  he  stated  that  tliev 
inhabited  both  sides  of  Peace  r.  froiii 
Hudson's  Hope  to  Ft  Dunvegan.  Thev 
are  bolder  and  liraver  than  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  N.  and  superior  in  most  w  avs 
to  the  Chipewyan,  whom  they  much  te- 
semble  in  features,  customs,  and  moral 
character.  Their  dialect  is  softer  than 
that  of  the  other  Tinne  tribes,  it  bavins 
been  modified  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Cree.  Pos.«essing  horses  and  sul)si>t- 
ing  principally  on  the  products  of  the 
chase,  they  are  more  nomadic  than  the 
other  mountain  tribes.  They  are  good 
workers  in  iron  and  make  neat  spurs  and 
crooked  knives  out  of  worn-out  tiles. 
In  18.58  Ross  found  .35  of  the  tribe  at  Ft 
Resolution,  on  Great  Slave  lake.  In  ISsit 
Morice  gave  their  supposed  population 
for  the  entire  tribe  as  800,  in  1906  as  7"iti. 

Beaver. — .Mackenzie.  Vov.,  ll,  81,  1>02.  Beaver 
Hunters.— .^met.Oreffon  Miss;..ltJ4,]lS47.  Beavers.— 
Morioe  in  Anthropos,  l,  272,  IQlHJ.  Castors.— 
Petitot.  Diet.  Dcrie-DiMdjii'.  .\.\.  ls7ii.  Copper.— 
Keaiie  in  ,Stanl<jrd.  Cornpfnd..4t'>4.  l.'»7>'f  niixak.'  ■. 
Dane.— i'etitot,  Kutchin.  MS.vocab.,  H.  A.  K".,  1-".'.'. 
Gens  de  Castor.— Sraet,  Missions  de  I'Oretron.  luv. 
18+1.  Isa-ttine.— Ibid,  (misprint).  Tsah'-tyuh  — 
Ross,  MS.  nott'son  Tinne.  B.  .\.  E.  Tsaottine.— 
F'etitot,  M.S.  vocab..  B.  A.K.,  1m;5.  Tsaten.— .Mo- 
rice in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  IIJ,  ls>9.  Tsa-'tenne.— 
Morice  in  .Anthrofjos.  l,  27.'.  19t>i.  Tsa-tinneh  — 
Ross  quoted  bv  Gibbs.  MS.,  B.  .\.K.  Tsa-tqenue  — 
Morice,  letter.  B.  A.  E..  1890.  Tsattine -T.-t- 
itot.  Diet.  lK-iivI)indjit''.  xx.  1K7(;.  Tsa-ttinne.— 
Petitot  (juoted  bv  Hale  in  Hep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.  <•» 
X.  \V.  Tribes,  21,  is>s.  Tzah-dinneh.— Balbi.  At- 
las Ethnog.,  N21.  1820. 

Tsawarii  {T.*'t-iiii^-rt-i) .  The  Tevva 
name  of  a  pueblo  that  once  stood  at  or 
near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  Puebla, 
or  Pueblito,  a  few  miles  above  the  town 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  s.  k.  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N. 
Mex.  According  to  Tewa  intorinants  it 
was  once  occupied  by  some  of  their  peo- 
ple who  went  to  live  with  the  Hoj.i  (s>  e 
If'ijio).  The  place  seetns  to  be  identical 
with  theTcewadi  or  Tceewadi^ri  of  llano 
Tewa  tradition  as  recorded   bv    Fewkes 
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and  Stephen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
inhabitauts  of  San  Cristobal  (q.  v.)  occu- 
pitHl  Tsawarii,  or  the  site  after  its  aban- 
(lomuent,  on  removing  from  their  own 

home.  (^■•  '^\'-  h.) 

Cbawari.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K..  1S95 
/V>imbo  iiiforiufttion).  Tceewadigi.— Stephen  in 
Mh  K.p.  H.  A.  E..  35.  ISyi.  Tc«ewage.— Ibid. 
Tcevcadi  — Fewkes  in  lyth  Kep.  B.  A.  K..  tiU.  ItH^. 
T»awarii.— Hodge,  op.  lit.  (ijiuita  Clara  informa- 
tion). 

Tsawatenok  ( Ts'tVuatEen6.r,  or  Dza'- 
f,(uh:r>ii>x'i,  '{)oo{)leof  tlieeiilachon  c<nin- 
trv' ).  -^  Kwakintl  triho  on  Kinsrooml)e 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.  Their  jientes  (according 
to  Boas)  are  Lelewagyila,  Gyijryekemae, 
Wiuokemae,  Gyagyjryilakya,  and  Kaka- 
watilikya.  In  winter  tliey  occupy  the 
town  of  Kwaustunis  conjointly  with  the 
Ilahuamig  and  Guauaeiiok;  in  summer 
they  po  to  Hata  and  Kwae.  Pop.  in  1910 
(probably  including  the  Guaiiaenok), 
•Jl'H,  all  of  whom  are  member?!  of  the 
Anglican  church. 

Dza'wadEenox".— Buns  in  Mfin.  Am.  Miis.  Nat. 
lli-t.,  V,  pt.  I,  7,  IDOi.  Soi-il-enu. —  Kane.  Wand. 
in  N.  A.,  iipp.,  18.59.  Soi  it  inu. — Sehcmlcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  4tH8,  lS.v5.  Toah-waw-lay-neuch. — s«proat 
in  Can.  Ind.  At!..  1-15,  1879.  Toa-waw-ti-eneuh.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1896, 4o.i,  1697.  Tsah-wau-tay-neuch  — 
Ibid., US,  1879.  Tsah-waw-ti-neuch.— Ibid. .  1>S4. 189, 
isv'i.  Tsah-waw-ty-neuchs. — Ibid.,  IS-SO.  119.  1881. 
TsSuat'enoq.— Boiis  in  I'etermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 
130,  188".  Tsawadainoh. — Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  118b.  1884.  Tsawahtee.— Brit. 
Col.  map,  1872.  Tsawalinough. — Ibid.  Tsawan- 
tiano.— Can.  Ind.  .\ff.,  pt.  2.  76.  1908.  Tsa-wan- 
ti-e-neuh.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1895,  Z&i.  1896.  Taawan- 
tieneuk.— Ibid.,  1904,  pt.  II,  71.  1905.  Tsawatal- 
neuk. — Ibid.,  pt.  2,  86,  1910.  Tsa'watEenoq.— Boa.s 
ill  Clh  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  55.  1890.  Ts'i'wa- 
tKenoi.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895.  331,  1897. 
Ttawat'enoq. — Boa.s  in  Bull.  .\m.  Geoff.  See.,  228, 
1S>^7.  Tsawatli. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit. 
(imme  piven  by  wiiite  people).  Tsa-waw-ti-e- 
neuk.— Can.  Ind.  .\ff.,  364. 1897.  Tsa'-wut-ai-nuk.— 
Duwson  in  Trans.  Roy.  .'^oc.  Can.,  see.  ii,  65,  1887. 
Tsa-wutti-e-nuh. — Tolmie   and   Dawson,  op.  cit., 

H9B. 

Tsawokot  {Tsa  uo^-okot  amim).  The 
Ijikmiut  name  of  a  Calapooya  band  for- 
merly residing  x.  of  Eugene  Oitv,  Oreg. — 
Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tsawout.  A  body  of  Sanetch  near  the 
s.  E.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
103  in  1902,  94  in  1910. 

Tsanout— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  164,  1901.  Taar- 
out— Ibid.,  1883,  190,   1884.     Tsawout.— Ibid.,  417. 

1«9S. 

Tsayiskithni  ('sage-brush  hill').  A 
Navafio  clan. 

Tsa'yiskifini. — Matthews  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  10!,  1S90.  Tsa'ylakl'c/iu.— Matthews,  Navaho 
LoKends,  30,  1897. 

Tschantoga  ('peopleof  the  woods',  from 
chan,  'tree').  A  division  of  the  Assini- 
boin,  which  Dobbs  (Hu<l.'=on'8  Bay,  35, 
map,  1744)  placed  a  considerable  distance 
^■-  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  Canada.  .Sinet 
(Oregon  Mi.«3.,  150,  1847)  said  that  thev 
did  not  numl^er  more  than  50  lodge.«,  di- 
vided into  several  band.y,  and  were  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  plains,  but  "travel  over 
the  inountain.«  and  throu;_'h  the  woodr?, 
over  the  different  forks;  and  branche.s  of 


the  sources  of  the  Sascatshawin  and 
Athabaska."  Jefferys  in  1741  placed 
them  X.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  in  1776 
in  lat.  55°.  Their  usual  liabitat  at  that 
time  was  not  far  from  Sa.<katchewan  r. 
They  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
Strongwood  Assiniboin,  who  in  1S08 
were  on  Battle  r.  and  between  it  and 
the  s.  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  (Cones,  Henry-Thomp- 
son Jour.,  II,  522,  1S97).  They  ranged  as 
far  s.  as  Little  Mi.-.'=ouri  r.,  if  identical 
with  the  Oseegaii  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Discov.,  43,  I80t))  and  the  Waziah  that 
Hayden  found  in  United  State.^  territory, 
though  they  traded  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.'s  posts  on  Assiniboin  r.  Deni?  said 
that  the  Waziah  whom  he  n\et  in  Dakota, 
60  lodges  under  chief  Le  Robe  de  \'ent, 
came  from  the  n.  in  1830.  .\ccording  to 
Hay<len  they  numbered  120  to  20()  per- 
sons in  1862.  Lewis  (Statist.  View,  1817) 
said  there  were  between  Little  Missouri 
and  Assiniboin  rs.  100  lo<lges,  2-50  war- 
riors, and  a  total  population  of  880. 
Under  the  official  designation  "Stonies" 
they  now  occujjy  a  reserve  of  69,720  acres, 
divided  by  Bow  r.,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  mt's.,  about  40  m.  w.  of  Calgary, 
Alberta.  They  are  described  as  of  pleas- 
ant visage,  active  and  fleet  of  foot,  and 
the  mo.'^t  energetic  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Canadian  N.  W.  They  gain  a  livelihood 
by  stockraising,  by  selling  timber,  furs, 
and  bead  work,  and  by  laboring  for  ranch- 
men. A  mission  was  established  among 
them  in  1873,  and  in  1904  the  McDougall 
boarding  school  at  Morley  accommodated 
48  children.  Pop.  667'  in  1910.  Cf. 
Chabin,  or  Gens  des  Montagues,  of  Maxi- 
milian. 

Assiniboels  of  the  North. — Jeffpr\'9i  Am..  Atlas, 
map.  8.  1776.  Assiniboinsdes  Forets. — Smet.  Miss, 
de  I'Oretjon.  100.  l>l"i.  Assiniboins  of  the  forest. — 
Smet.  Oreuon,  Mi-*..  15<l,  1817.  Assiniboins  of  the 
North.— Jellery*.  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map.  1711. 
Assiniboins  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. — Ke.mc  in 
Stanford.  Com[>end  ,  tit'i.  1^78.  Assiniboins  of  Ihe 
Woods,— Dobbs.  Hiid<^)ns  Bav,  3i.  1711.  Gens  de 
Feuilleea. — Lewis  and  Clark  E.xped.,  i,  181,  1817. 
Gens  de  Feuilles.— Ibid.,  I,  116.  Isi4.  Gens  ies 
Bois. — Ma.ximilian.  Trav.,  191.  1->13.  Gens  de 
Tee.— Lewis,  Statistical  View  (18'J6i.  quoted  by 
Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  E.xped.,  I.  1'j3,  1693  (said 
to  be  a  misprint  for  Gens  des  Feiiilles).  Gensdu 
Nord.— Hayden.  Ethnog;.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
3s7,  1S'")2.  Mountain  Assinaboins.  —  Brown  in 
B^^ach,  Ind.  Mi-cel.,  76. 1877.  Mountain  Stoneys. — 
Maclean.  Can.  Savage  Folk,  21,  1-'.'»1.  O-see'-gah. — 
Lewis  quoted  by  Cones.  Lewis  and  Clurk  E.xped., 
I,  193,  note,  1*^93.  Osegah. — schermeriiom  (1812) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  2d  s  ,  ii.  42.  Isl4.  Os- 
seegahs. — Keane  in  Stanford.  Compciid.,  470.  1878. 
Btonies. — Can.  Infi.  .VlT.  Rep=.  (oiiicial  name). 
Strong  Wood  Aasiniboines. —  Henry  in  Cones, 
H'-;iry-Tliomp>-'in  Jour.,  ll,  5J3.  I>>'t7.  Strongwood 
Assinniboines.  — Hind.  R.d  Kivf  r  K.xpcd.,  I!.  152, 
I'^'O.  To-kum'-pi.  — Hayden.  Ktliiioir.  and  I'iiilol. 
Mo.  Val.,  3s7,  1^02.  '  Tschunguacetoner.— Baibi. 
Atlas,  ElhnoK..  55,  1^20.  Wah-zeah  we-chas-ta  — 
Deni?  in  15th  Rep.  Ii.  A.  E..  223. 1897.  Wah-z:-ah.— 
HHV<lf-n,  Ethnotf.  and  I'hilol.  .\Io.  Val.,  3^7,  lsG2. 
Watiya  witcacta— Don-i-y  in  r>th  R<p.  B.  A.  F., 
2'23,  lfe97.  Waziya  wicasta.  —  Ibid,  wood  Assini- 
boines  — Marlcitii.  fan.  Savage  Folk,  21,  leVti. 
Wood  Stoneys.— Ibid. 
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Ischichgi  (refera  to  a  color).  A  Knai- 
akhotnna  clan  on  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — 
Richardr=on,  Arct.  Expe<i.,  407, 1S51. 

Tschigin.  Given  by  Hun)boldt  (Now 
Spain,  II,  344,  1S22)  aj:  a  Yuit  Eskimo  vil- 
lajre  between  St  Liiwrence  bay  and  PZast 
Ciipe,  Siberia.  It  is  in  reality  a  Chukchi 
settlement. 

Tscholban.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
I^ngsdorff  (Voy.,  ii,  183.  1814)a.s  residing 
inland  from  thecoa^tof  California  and  a.s 
being  at  enmity  witli  tlie  coast  tribes.  Cf. 
Cltoloioiie. 

Tse.     The  Spruce  (?)  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  lldefonso,  X.  Mex. 
TBe-tdoa.— Hodpe   in   Am.  Anthr.,   ix,  352,   !{<% 
(/(/(5(i='people'). 

Tse  ( Ts? ) .     The  Eagle  elans  of  the  Tewa 

fueblos  of  Santii  Clara,  Tesuqne,  San 
Idefonso,  and  Xambe,  X.  Mex.  That  of 
Tesuque  ia  extinct.  See  Si'/iinr/. 
Tse  tdoa.— Hodse  in  Am.  Aiitlir..  ix,  SiO,  1,"^% 
(<d.ja  =  "  people  ' ).  Tzedoa. — B;in<leliiT,  lieliirht 
Makers,  ISl,  1^^90.  Tze-ojua.— Bumlelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  ill,  312.  Inw. 

Tsecbah  ( 'down  ag-.iinst  the  rocks' ).  A 
Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkier  r.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Tsetcah. — Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x.KW, 
1893. 

Tsedtuka    ('buffalo   bull').      The  6th 
Tsishu  gens  of  the  O.sage. 
Tse  iu:ia.— Dorsey  in  15lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,234, 1S97. 

Tsedtukaindtse  (  7V  pj'.'ia  infie'',  'buffalo- 
bull  face').  The  2d  gens  on  the  left,  or 
Tsifehu,  side  of  the  Osage  tribal  circle. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  233,  1897. 

Tsehchic  (Tseh-chic).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the .';.  side  of 
Gray's  harbor,  Wash. — Gibb.s,  MS.  no. 
248,  B.  A.  E. 

Tsehlakaiia  ('white  standing  rock'). 
Mentioned  in  the  gene.^in  myth  of  tlie 
Navaho  a.s  a  place  occujiied  for  13  year.s  by 
the  progenitors  of  the  T.-ezhinkini  (Dark 
Cliff  House)  clan  of  that  tribe. 
Tse'lakaiia. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,90,18'J0. 

Tsehamp.  A  band  of  Sanetch  on  the 
8.  K.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  21  in  1910. 

Tsehum.— Can.  Ind.  .\fT..  pt.  2.  C9,  1904.  Tsekum.— 
Ibid.,  190,  1H.S3.  Tse-kun.— Ibid.,  1892,  313,  1893. 
Tsi-klum.— Ibid.,  3i)S,  l^79. 

Taekankan.  A  former  Maidu  village  a 
few  miles  s.  k.  of  Nevada  City,  Xevada  co., 
Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Xat.  Hist., 
XVII,  map,  1905. 

TBekehneaz  ('little  people  on  the 
rocks').  A  tribe  of  the  Sekani  wlnx'-e 
range  lies  between  McLeod  lake  and  the 
summit  of  the  Kockv  nits.,  Brit.  Col. 

Tse'-'keh-na.— Morire.  Ic-uor,  IJ.  A.  K.,  IX'JO.  Tse- 
keh-ne-az. — Murice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  Ih93,  2>i, 
l«9.i. 

Tseklten  (  Tx^xUe'n) .  A  division  of  the 
Squawmish  on  Howe  sd.,  w.  coa.st  of  Brit. 
Col.  (f.  B. ) 

Tselkazkwo  (' axe-edge  river').  A 
Hwotsotenne  village  on  Biilkley  r.,  Brit. 
Col. 


Tiei-'kAZ-Kwoh. — Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D«5n<?s,  27 

i&ys. 

Tselone   ('people    of    the    end  of  the 

rocks').  A  Sekani  division  tradin>r  at 
Bear  lake  outpost  on  Finlay  r.,  lat.  57°, 
Brit.  Col.  They  inhabit  a  plain  that  in- 
tersects the  Rocky  mts.,  believed  by  the 
tribes  in  the  s.  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
range. 

Tse'-loh-ne.— Morioe,  letter,  B.  X.  E.,  1890.  Tse- 
lone.— Morii-e  in  I'roc.  Can.  Inst.  1S^9,  112,  1,^90 
(■people  oi  the  end  of  the  rix>ks'). 

Tsenacommacoh.  A  group  of  bands  or 
villages  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
comprising  all  those  on  James  r.,  Va. — 
Strachey  (1012),  Va.,  29,  1849. 

Tsenahapihlni  ( '  overhanging  rocks ' ). 
.\  Xavaho  clan. 

Tse'nahapiVni. — Matthewri.  Navaho  Legends,  30. 
I><y7.  Tse'nahapQni. — Matthews  in  Jour.  .\iu. 
Folk-lore,  Hi,  UU.  1^90. 

Tsenkam  (  'IV E'rufain).  A  sulxlivision 
of  tlie  Tsentsenkaio,  a  gens  of  the  Wala.-^ 
Kwakiutl. — Boas  in  Rep.  Xat.  Mus.  1895, 
332,  1897. 

Tsentsenkaio  {Ts' E^nts'Envqaid,  'the 
Ts'E'nx'qaios*).  A  gens  of  the  Walas 
Kwakiutl,  subdivided  into  the  T.^enkam 
and  the  Ilaimaaksto. 

Ts'E'ntsEnllk'aio— Hna-i  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe* 
Can.,  .VI.  ISiK).  Ts'K'nts'Koiqaid. — Boas  in  Kep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1>95,  332,  l.s97.  Tsen^q'aio. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131."lS,s7. 

Tseoknimik  {  Ts^c^oknimiX).     A  clan  of 
the  Somehnlitk,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 
Ts'e'okuinuX,— Boas  in  Rep,  Nat,   Mus.  1S9.'>.  3*2S, 
1J>97,     Ts'e'uitx.— Ibid. 

Tseoomkas.     The    principal    village  of 
the  Klaskino,  on  Klaskino  inlet,  x.   w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
Tse-oom'-kas. — Daws^m  in  Trans.  Roy,  Soo.  Can. 
1W7,  sec.  II,  6.i,  18.SS. 

Tseottine  ( '  people  of  the  bark  canoes ' ). 
A  clan  or  <livision  oi  the  Thlingchadinne 
living  alonir  the  .s.  shore  of  Great  I'ear 
lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  The  dog 
is  their  totem. 

Ttse-ottine.— I'eiitol,  Diet.  Disni-Dindiie,  xx.  ISTil. 
Ttse-pottine.— I'etilot,  .\.ut0nrdu  Lacdes  E.s<jlaves, 
363,  1891. 

Tsera.  Thenameof  a  village  as  triven  to 
Joutel  in  1687  by  an  Ebahamo  Indian  and 
descril)ed  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  Maligne 
(Colorado)  r,,  Texas.  The  region  desig- 
nated was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Ton- 
ka wan  tribes.  The  village  can  not  be 
definitelvcla.ssified.  SeeGatschet,  Karan- 
kawa  Inils.,  46,  1891.  (a.  c.  v.) 

Thesera  Bocretes.— Harci.i,  En'^ayo,  271,  1723. 
Tsera— Jonlel  (It.H'i  in  French.  Hi^t.  Coll.  La.,  I. 
I3S,I><)6.  Tserabocherete.— Joutf-l  (li;y7)in  .Maru'ry, 
D.jc.,  ni.2-5'J.  l-'TH  f=l>«'rHaiid  Boeheruic).  Tese- 
rabocretes. — Joutel  (1(^7)  in  French,  Hist,  Coll. 
La.,  I,  IW,  lhl6. 

Tseshaath  {Ts" era' nth,  'Seshart  prop- 
er'). .V  sept  of  the  Seshart,  a  Xootka 
tril)e.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tseskadin  ('fallen  cottonwool').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carhjs  agency 
and  Ft  Aiiache,  .\riz.,in  1881  (I'.ourke  in 
.J..ur.  Am.  F.,lk-l()re,  in,  111,  1>90);  c.r- 
resiK)n<ling  to  the  Xavaho  Tsinsakathni. 
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Diskaden.— Grtt.eohet.  Apache  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1SS3 
(trans,  "proiip  of  i-ottonwocnl  trees'). 

TBCtaame  {T.<t'-ta^-a-ii<l).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Cliastaco.-^ta  on  the  x.  .«iiJe  of 
Kojine  r.,  e.  of  its  juiu-tioii  with  Applejrate 
r  ,  Oroi;. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1S90. 

Tsetautkenne  ('people  against  the 
rocks').  A  division  of  tlio  Sekani,  resid- 
ing about  the  e.  ba^^e  of  the  Rocky  mt«., 
s.  of  Peace  r.,  chiefly  around  Ft  St  John, 
Brit.  Col. 

Cheta-uttinne.— Riohardsin,  .\rct.  Expeil.,  I.  ISO. 
1851.  'Dtcheta-ta-ut-tunne. — Ibid.  T»e-ta-hwo- 
tqenne.— Morice.  letter.  B.  A.  E..  ISW.  Tse'-ta- 
ut'qenne.— Morice  ui  Tran.>i.  Can.  Inst.  1^9o.  -'9. 1895. 

Tsetheshkizhni  ( 'rocky  pass').  A  Nav- 
aho  clan. 

Tae'^eckijni. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  1(M.  1890.  Tse'</e.-ki'nii.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  31,  1897. 

Tsethkhani  ('amons  the  rocks').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Tse'vqani. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Xm.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104,  ISW.  Tse'tAani.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 30,  1S97. 

Tsetintunne(  Ts'e-Hn^ n't'/iie).  Thehigh- 
est  of  4  former  villages  of  the  Tututni  on 
a  stream  emptying  into  Rogue  r.  near  its 
mouth,  in  Oregon. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236,  1S90. 

Taetlani  (  TseUIdni,  'bend  in  acanyon'). 
A  Navaho  clan. — Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 29,  1S97. 

Tsetsaa  {Tse^t^aa).  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  189.5,  329,  1897. 

Tsetsabus  (a  Twana  name  said  to  sig- 
nify 'ancient  capital').  A  place  near 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where  nearly  all 
the  Puget  Sound  Indians  were  said  to 
have  occasionally  met.  {a.  s.  g.) 

Tsetsaut  ( IV Eti'^a^ut,  'people  of  the  inte- 
rior': Nii^ka  name).  An  Athapascan 
band  long  settled  among  the  Ninka  on 
Portland  canal,  Alaska,  reduced  in  1895 
to  12  individuals.  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  western  Nahane,  speaking  a  dialect 
similar  to  the  Tahltan.  This  territory  ex- 
tended from  Chunah  r.  to  Observatory 
inlet  and  northward  to  the  watershed  of 
Iskoot  r.  Abjut  1830  they  nuinbere<l  500, 
but  were  practically  exterminated  l)y  con- 
tinued attacks  of  their  kinsmen,  the  I^k- 
weip,  and  of  the  Tiiiiu'it.  Tliey  om-e 
lived  on  Behm  channel,  and  were  friendly 
with  the  vSanya  until  the.-e  determined  to 
kill  theta  and  enslave  tlieir  women  an<l 
children,  whereu{)on  they  migrated  to 
Portland  channel  and,  when  reduced  in 
numljers,  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
Niska.  See  Boas  in  10th  Rej).  N.  W. 
Trilxis  Can.,  34,  1895,  and  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  is.,  no.  4,  1890;  x,  no.  1,  1897. 

Tsetsetloalakemae  (  Tallsi: IaxY lot} I'.inne, 
'the  famous  ones').  A  gens  of  the  Nim- 
kish,  a  Kwakiutl  tribi'. — Boils  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Tsetthim  {Ts'c-C r/im).     A  Kuitsh  village 


ou  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  231,  1S90. 

Tsetatkhlalenitan  y  Tst'-tul'-iila-le-ni'-tun). 
A  former  village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the 
N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorse v  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890. 

Tsetuttunne  (Ts'ttiW  iiuuie,  'people 
where  the  roatl  is  on  the  beach').  A 
former  village  of  the  Tututni  on  the  coast 
of  Oregon,  s.  of  Roiiue  r. — Dorsev  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  ni^  230.  1890. 

Tsewenalding.  A  former  Hupa  villau'e 
on  the  E.  side  of  Trinity  r.,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  Hupa  valley,  x.  Cal.  Its  iniiab- 
itants  were  driven  from  their  homes  in 
1804  by  the  warriors  of  Takimildins  vil- 
lage, who  obtained  the  aid  of  the  military 
then  stationed  at  Ft  Gaston,     (p.  e.  c;.  ) 

Cemalton.— Ind.  AIT.  Kep.  1S71.  6?2.  1S7J.  OUe- 
pot'l. — Gibbs.  MS..  B.  .\.  E.,  \<'2  (Viirok  iiauie). 
Sermalton.— Ind.  .\tf.,  H*\\  241),  1877.  Tsewenal- 
difi. — G(xldard,  Liie  and  Culture  of  the  Huia.  IJ. 
1903.  We-la-poth.  — MiKee  (1>-')1)  in  Stii.  K.\. 
Doc.  4.  3'2d  Contr.,  sptv.  sev-..  194,  1S.^3.  Wi-la- 
pusch. — Meyer,  Nucli  dem  Sacramento,  28J,  1n>'. 

Taewhitzen.  A  Clallam  village  formerly 
on  Port  Angeles  Spit,  2  or  3  m.  w.  of 
Yinnis,  Wash.  In  18S7  Fells  stated  that 
about  35  Indians  lived  here. 

Tse-hwit-zen.— Kills,  letter.  B.  .\.  E.,  May  21,  Iknj. 
T»e--whit-zen. — Gibbs  in  Vac.  K.  R.  Kep..  l,  I'JV,  l>Vi. 

Tseyanathoni  ('hoiizontal  water  under 
cliffs').     A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct. 
Tie 'yana^b'ni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  104,  1.S90.     Tse'yana/6'ni.— Matthews.  Navaho 
Legends.  30,  1897. 

Taeyikehe  ('rocks  standing    near  one 
another').     A  Navaho  clan. 
Tae'yikehe. — Matthews   in   Jour.  Am.   Folk-lorr, 
HI,    104,    1890.     Tse'yikehe(iine.— Ibid.     Tse'jrike- 
hedine'. — Matthews.  Navaho  Legends.  30,  lsy7. 

Tsezhinkini  ( '  house  of  the  black  cliffs' ). 
.\  Navaho  clan. 

Tse'd^lnki'ni.— M;ittliews.  Navaho  I^egends.  ?".•. 
1*97.  Tse'jinkini.— .Matthews  in  Jour.  .\ui.  Folk- 
lore, in,  iu3,  Ib'M. 

Tsezhinthiai  ('trap  dyke').  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Tse-jin^iai.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
Iir,  1U3.  I^'JO.  Tse'jin^iai«!ine.— Ibid.  Tse-rin- 
(iiai.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30,  1897. 

Tshirege  (Tewa:  'bird').  A  large 
jjrehistoric  pueblo  of  the  Tewa,  built  of 
pumice  and  volciinic  tufa,  situated  on  the 
N.  edge  of  the  great  Mesa  del  Pajarito, 
about  6  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Graiule  and  7 
in.  s.  of  San  Ildefou.-o  pueblo,  .v.  N.  Mex. 
From  this  ruin  the  Pajarito  ('Little 
Bird')  {lark  receives  its  name.  See 
Hewettin  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1907. 

Pijaro  Pinto. — I'.Kiidilier  in  Arch.  In-t.  l';ip'-rs, 
iv.79.1.syv.  Pueblo  of  the  Bird.  — Butidelicr.DeliL'til 
.Makers,  378,  lvj<J.  Tchrega.— Hevvett  in  .\ni. 
.\nthr.,  VI,  &!.5,  I'.Ol.  Tshirege.— Heuitt  in 
Bull.  32.  B.  A.  K.,  2:5,  VMiO.  Tzi-re-ge.— liaii  Ulicr 
in  Arch,  ln.-t.  Papers,  v\>.  cit.,  10. 

Tsiakhans  (  T.<V-n-'/<tits^).  A  Kuitsh  vil- 
lage on  lower  I'mpijua  r.,  Oreg. — Donkey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in-  231,  I>^'.«). 

Tsiama.  A  prehistoric  pu«'blo  of  the 
Acoma  tribe,  wliicii,  aci-ording  to  tradi- 
tion, was  inhabiti-d  during  their  iiiiirra- 
tion  fnjin  the  mystic  Shipapu  in  the  in- 
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de6nite  n.  The  ruins  are  situated  at  tlie 
mouth  of  Canada' de  la  Cruz,  at  or  near 
the  present  Laguna  village  of  Tsiama, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  \r.  h.  ) 

Tsiama  (Keresan:  Tsi^-a-ma,  'place  of 
the  Sia  people').  Formerly  a  summer 
village  of  the  Laguna  tribe  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  inhabiteil  puel>lo 
of  that  people,  situated  10  m.  w.  of  La- 
guna pueblo.  So  called  becaui^e.  it  is 
said,  some  Sia  people  once  lived  there. 
See  Keresnn  Fnmihi,  Laguna.  {v.  w.  n. ) 
Benna.— v^egurain  Iiirii.  AtT.  Kt-p..  173.  IS'.M.  Tsia- 
ma.—HtKipe.  tiold  notes,  B.  A.  K..  l.^^'.'-'i.  Zi-ara- 
ma.— Pradt  quoted  bv  Hodge  in  .\m.  .\nthr.,  iv, 
3^16,  1S91. 

Tsiekhaweyathl  {T^i-t^-qd  u-e-tjarV,  'dry 
land  where  there  are  small  stones')-  A 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890. 

Tsihlinainde  (' mountain-stan ding- 
across  people').  A  division  of  the  Mes- 
calero  Apache  who  claim  as  their  former 
home  the  region  of  the  San  Andres  mt.>J., 
N.  Mex.,  hence  tlieir  name.  (j.  m.  ) 
Chilpaines.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  INU  (prob- 
ably Identical').  Tsi'l-ina-inde.  —  Moonev,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1S97. 

Tsilacomap.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Tsilaluhi(  7Vi7a/u''/iJ,  'sweet-gum  place'). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  a  small 
branch  of  Brasstown  cr.  of  Hiwas.cee  r., 
just  within  the  line  of  Towns  co.,  Ga. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  537,  1900. 

Tsilkotin  ('people  of  youn^r-man's 
river').  An  Athapa,scan  tribe  of  British 
Columbia,  occupying  a  territory  lying 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Chiicoiin  r.  at 
al)OUt  lat.  52'.  Their  nearest  relatives 
are  the  Takulli,  or  Carriers,  who.-^e  terri- 
tory is  adjacent  on  the  n.,  and  who  are 
the  only  Athapascan  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.     Toward  the  w.  a 

K9S  leads  through  the  Coast  range  to 
•llacoola,  and  intercourse  with  the 
tribe  of  that  name,  which  was  formerly 
frequent  (see  Xahuntlnn),  is  still  kept  up 
to  some  extent.  In  early  days  there 
was  also  some  communication  with  the 
Kwakiutl  of  Kni<rhts  inlet  on  the  s.  w. 
On  the  E.  the  T.^ilkotin  are  separated 
from  the  Shuswap  by  Fraser  r.,  and  do 
not  hold  very  intimate  relations  with 
that  people.  In  earlier  times  the  two 
tribes  were  constantly  at  war,  the  Tsilko- 
tin invading  their  country  ami  penetrat- 
ing as  far  as  Similkanu.-en  valley,  who^e 
inhabitant.s  are  descended  from  the  in- 
vaders, who  compelled  the  Salish  to 
make  peace  and  j>ennit  intermarriase. 
Kven  to-day  there  is  a  dccidt-d  undercur- 
rent of  8usj)icion  l>etween  the  T.-ilkotiii 
and  the  Shu.-wap.  Toward  the  s.  their 
nearest  neighbors  are  the  Lillc^*et,  but 
contact  between  th/two  tribes  is  sli'dit. 


In  former  times,  and  down  to  within 
about  40  years,  the  center  of  territory  and 

fkopulation  of  the  Tsilkotin  was  Anahem 
ake;  and  from  here  they  covered  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  the  principal 
points  of  gathering  being  Tatlah,  I'lmt/e, 
and  Chiziikut  lakes.  They  ranged  :ts  far 
s.  as  Chilco  lake,  and  at  the  time  of  sal- 
mon tishing  were  accustomed  to  move  in 
large  numbers  down  to  Chilcotin  r.,  to  a 
point  near  the  present  Anahem  res.,  al- 
ways returning  to  their  homes  as  soon  as 
the  sea.son  was  past.  More  recently  they 
have  been  brought  to  the  eastward,  anil 
to-day  the  chief  centers  of  the  tribe  are 
three  reservations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Chilcotin — Anahem,  Stone,  Risky 
Creek — and  the  Carrier  res.  at  .\lexan- 
dria.  on  Fraser  r.,  where  a  few  Tsilkotin 
families  reside  (f^eeSt-l/a) .  Besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  families  leading  a 
seminomadio  life  in  the  oUl  tribal  terri- 
tory, in  the  woods  and  mountains  to  the 
westward.  These  latter  Indians,  consid- 
erably less  intiuenced  by  civilization 
than  their  reservation  relatives,  are 
known  by  the  whites  as  "Stone  Chilco- 
tin," or  "Stonies."  -\lthough  subjected 
to  intercourse  with  the  whites  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  the  Tsilkotin 
have  assimilatoil  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  their  civilized  neighbors  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  own  have  largely  disap- 
peared, except  among  the  families  still 
living  in  the  mountains.  The  sedentary 
Tsilkotin,  who  have  abandoned  semisub- 
terranean  huts  and  live  like  their  white 
neighbors  in  log  houses  covered  with 
mud,  now  cultivate  cereals,  peas,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  are  reported  to  be  moral, 
temperate,  and  religious.  These  Morice 
divides  into  the  Tleskotin,  Tlathenkotin, 
and  Toosey.  Their  population  was  esti- 
mated at  450 in  1906.  For  their  niythol- 
oev,  see  Farrand  in  Mem.  .\m.  3Ius.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Anthr.  iii.  no.  1,  1900.         (l.  f.  ) 

Chilcotin.— <;ox,C()lutubia  R.,  ll.  :J68.  1S31.  Chilea- 
tin.— Taylor  in  Cal.  F.irmer.  July  ly.  JK>2.  Chilb- 
xotin.— >Iorioe  in  iToc  Can  Inst.  1*S9,  110.  l-.O. 
Chilicoatens. — Muctie.  \anf'ouver  Id..  4.;s.  1 '-•>'). 
Chilicotens.— Whyinper.  Aliiska.  48,  l>t;9.  Chilico- 
tin.— Fleming  in  Can.  Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  I'-'l.  IsTT. 
Chijicho'tenne. — Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
X,  Liap.  l^Jl.  Chi-j-jiohten. — Morice.  letter.  B.  .\. 
K.,  1*'.»0  fTukulli  iiaiiKM.  Chilko-tin.— LiU.'iani  in 
Trans.  Philot.Soe.  L/jnd.,  I'O,  l.V')t;.  Chilicoatens.— 
Wilkes.  U.  .«.  K\[.l.  K.\ped..  iv.  -JV).  iv|5.  chilto- 
kin.— McDonald.  Brit. Col.,  ViO.  l^iiJ.  Tchilkoten.— 
Sr:K-t,  Or.-fron  .Ml-.s..  100.  1^47.  Tshilkotin.— Tnl- 
tnie  and  Dawson.  Vo<-abs.  Hrit.  Col.,  l.l'B,  T-84. 
Tsi^Koh'tin. — Mon>e  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst,  l^'.■'3, 
IV. 'JJ.  l>5'j.i.  Tsilkotin.— Hul<.-,  Kihnog.  and  I'hilol.. 
■Ji.rj.  l'<ir,.     T'ailkotinneh.— Dull  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.S., 

.XX.XIV.  l'^'^'3. 

Tsillane  (Tstll-ane).  -\n  unidentified 
Okinagantri]>e.— Ross,  Advent.,  290, 1847. 

Tsiltadeu  ( 'mountain  side' ).  A  clan  or 
bandof  theChiricahua  Apache, a-s.^ociated 
with  and  hence  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the 
i'inaleno.s;  correlate*!  with  the  Tziltadiu 
clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyotero--,  the  Tzi-e- 
ketzillan  of  the  White  Mountain  .Vpache, 
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and  the  Tsayiskithni  of  the  Navaho. 
They  are  now  under  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz. 

Chileont.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  82. 1871.  Chilian.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West.  1C6.  1S16.  Chilion. — Ind. 
\tT.  Rep.,  216.  1S77.  Chilion*.— Gfttsohet.  ZwoU 
iprachen,  C'\  1576.  Chilon.— Ind.  .\tT.  Hep.  IWj, 
,Sl54.  iWi.  Cil-tar-den.— White.  Hi>t.  Apavhes.  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  l'*7ri.  Hahel-topa-ipa. — Ihid.  iYiivnpai 
name).  Hutashi.  —  Gixtsehet.  romunche  .NIS. 
vooAb.,  B.  \.  K.  (Comanche  nnnie).  Siltaden. — 
Gatsohet,  Yuma-Spr.,  I.  371,  Ins?  (traix.  'dwell 
without  on  the  mountains'*.  Tsilhtaien.— Gat- 
schet,  MS..  B.  .\.  K..  l.->j.  Tsiltaden.— Ibid.  (tran.^J. 
•  live  on  the  mountain  'V  Tsiltarden. — (;at.«ehi>t. 
Z«ol£  Spraehoii.  ti.s.  1&76  (includes  Coyoten.is'). 
Zill-tar'-dens.— \Nhite.  .\pache  Names  ot  Ind. 
Tribe*.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  i  trans,  'live  outside  in 
the  mountains').  ZlU-tar-dins.  —  White,  Hist. 
Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S75  ( =Covoteros). 

Tsimshian  ( 'people of  Skeena  r.').  The 
most  important  of  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  the  Chimmesyan  liniruistic  fam- 
ily, and  that  which  eives  it  its  name.  In 
the  strictest  sense  it  desiyrnates  the  fol- 
lowing clo,>;ely  related  tribes  or  divisions 
living  between  Nass  and  ??keena  rs., 
K.  Brit.  Col.:  Kilutsai,  Kinagingetg,  Kin- 
uhtoiah,  Kishpachiaots,  Kitlani,  Kitsal- 
thlal,  Kitunto.  Kitwilgioks,  Kitwilkshe- 
ba,  and  Kitzeesh.  To  these  are  sometimes 
added  the  Kitzilas  and  Kitzimgaylum, 
who  live  farther  up  Skeena  r.,  near  the 
canyon,  but  speak  the  same  dialect.  The 
appellation  •  has  also  been  extended  to 
cover  all  other  tribes  sj^aking  this 
dialect,  viz,  the  Kitkahta,  Kitkatla,  and 
Kittizoo,  who  live  on  the  islands  south- 
ward. The  divisional  names  given  are 
also  names  of  the  ancient  towns.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  following  modern 
towns:  New  Kitzilas,  Metlakatla  (New 
and  Old),  Port  Essington,  and  Port  Simp- 
son. Pop.  in  1908  (including465enumer- 
ated  in  Duncan's  colonv,  Alaska,  in  1900;, 
1,540. 

Tlie  name  for  this  division  has  been  so 
often  extended  to  include  other  branches 
of  it  that  some  of  the  synonyms  may  have 
a  similar  extension.     "  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Chimpsain.— HalletkinInd.AtT.Rep.l>J39,5C3. 1S70. 
Chimseyans.— Kine-loy.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  136. 
l&S^.  Chymshean  Nation. — W.  .V.  Howard,  Notes 
on  Northern  Tribes.  MS..  B.  A.  K.,  1*'«.  Elqi'- 
miE.— Boa.s  in  .5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9.  Is-jg 
(Bellacoola  name).  Fort  Simpson  Indian*.— Scott 
(18o9)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  Cj.  :iOth  Cons..  1st  ses.*., 
115,  l^'A)  (portion  in  that  town).  Isirapshean. — 
Can.  Ind.  AIT..  V.  <<.  Ih72  (misprint).  Kilat.— 
Swanton,  fic-ld  notes.  liM<Mji  (Ma-.n  Haida 
name).  Kilgat.— Ihid.  (SkideL'ate  Haida  name). 
Kil-kat.— (Jil/js  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I.  ISf").  Isll 
(Maida  namej.  Kwe'tKla.— Boa^^.  op.  cit.  (Heil- 
t'^uk  name).  Milbauka-chim-zi-ans. — f'rosbie  in 
H.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  77,  ooth  Com^..  1st  scv;.,  7,  ISO) 
(Tsimshian  on  Milbank  sd.).  Nishmumta.— Tol- 
mieand  DawM-,n,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  115b,  1-j>4. 
Bhimghyans. — Hinart.  Notes  sur  Ics  Koloches,  2, 
18(3.  Shineshean. — I'h',-lps  '|Uoted  bv  Baticroit, 
Hi>i.  Wash.,  1.;.').  ]^'M.  Simpsian.- Mrthcuev  hi 
Ind.  Air.  Kt-p.  iwr.y,  f,7G,  l-To.  Simpsians— Ma- 
honey  (l.SC'J)  in  iien.  E\.  Doc.C.'i,  41-t  Cong..  J.l 
^.-^s.,  21,  IKTij.  SimBeana. — Taylor  in  Cul.  Farmer, 
July  25.  ]h02.  Skeena  Indians. — CMllcdive  name 
Of  many  authors  (or  the 'i-im-liian:ai>oe.xtended 
to  the  Kitk^;iri.  Tsemsia'n.- Boa«  iii  Z-.-it-chr. 
lur  Eihnol.,  JSI,  1S5-'?.  Tsimchian.— Ibid.  T'siiu- 
pheeani.— Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  122,  lS->)0.     T«imp*ean.— 


Wright.  Amone  the  Alaskans,  1SS2.  T'simp- 
•hean.— Can.  Ind.  AiT.,  12.'>.  1S79.  Tiimptheean.— 
Ibid.,  P23.  1S79.  Tsimpsiani.— Ibid..  193.  1'.X16. 
Ttimiran. — Swan  in  Morris  Treas.  Rep..  HJ.  1>79, 
Ttimieyant. — (.-iibbs  in  Ci>nt.  N.  .\.  Ethnol..  i.  2rtS. 
1S77.  Tsimsheeana.— .NIayne,  Brit.  Col.,  2S7.  lSt'>2, 
Tsimshian. — Boas  in  5lh  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
S.  1>,~9.  T'sim-»i-an'.— Cibb-  inCont.  N.A.  Ethnol.. 
I.  143.  1>77.  Ts'otsgK.'n.— Boas  in  :nh  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribe.sCan..  9.  Kv>9  (Tlinpit  namel.  Tuhalrwilh.— 
Tolmie  and  Daws^ni.  op.  cit.,  122b.  1684  (  Bella- 
coola name).  Zimthian-Indianer. — Vim  Schulen- 
berg-,  Spniche  der  Zim>hian  Ind.,  IS'M. 

Tsina.  TheTurkey  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  .\coma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felii>e,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Members  of  the  Tsina  clan  of  Lairuna 
claim  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Acoma.  The  Turkey  clan  of  Co- 
chiti is  extinct.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Tsi-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  .\nthr..  ix.  352,  1^96 
(Sia  form:  /i'!;io=' people').^  Tsma-hano.- Ibid. 
(San  Felipeiorm).  Tsi'na-hano'^i'. — lbid.(Lai;uiia 
form).  Tsina-hanoq':''.  —  Ibid.  (.Vcoma  lorml. 
Talnha-hano. — Ibid.  iSaiita  .\na  form).  Tsi'n- 
hano. — Ibiil.  iCocliti  form:  should  be  fiouuc/i). 
Xzina  hanutsh. — Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  255, 
isyo  (Cochiti  form). 

Tsinazhini  ("black  horizontal  forest'). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

Tsinadzi'nL— Mattliew.s,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 
Tsinajini. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III, 
103.  I>y0.  Tzinachini. — Bourke.  Snake  Dance,  279, 
16.S4  (trans.  '  wooded  mountain  gens'). 

Tsinikaistsoyiks  ( Tsin-ih-iis'-tso-yiks, 
'early  tinished  eating').  A  band  of  the 
Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika,  as  well  as  of 
the  Siksika  proper. 

Early  Finished  Eating. — Grinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  225, 1>'^2.    Tsin-ik-sis-tso-yiks.— Ibid.,  209. 

Tsinsakathni  ( '  lone  tree ' ).  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Tsinsakathni. — Matthews  in  Jour.  .Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni.  103.  I^'jO.  Tsinsaka'/ni.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  30,  1S97. 

Tsinthobetlo  {Tsinrdbet'o,'  tree  sweeping 
the  water,'  referring  probably  to  a  birch ). 
Mentioned  in  the  Navaho  genesis  myth  as 
one  of  the  stopping  places  of  that  tribe 
on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.. 
where  the  then  existing  clans  were  joined 
by  the  Tsinazhini  clan. — Matthews  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iir,  92,  1890. 

Tsiomhau  {T.<' ioni.cau).  A  Wikeno  vil- 
lage on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130,  1SS7. 

Tsipiakwe  (Zui-ii:  '  straicrht -down -hair 
people.' — Cushing).  An  unidentiiied 
tribe  whose  habitat,  according  to  Cush- 
ing, is  said  by  the  Zuni  to  have  been  on 
the  headwaters  of  Salt  r.  in  k.  .\riz(:>na  or 
w.  New  Mexico,  while  the  Hopi  a.-.-^ort<Lii 
to  Fewkes  that  they  lived  midway  be- 
tween Zuni  and  the  Iloiji  country  of  n. 
E.  Arizona.  They  are  known  to  iiistory 
solely  thr-jugh  the  attempt  of  Fray  Mar- 
tin de  Arvide,  in  Feb.  lfJJ2,  to  vi.-it  them 
from  Zuni  in  company  with  2  .soldiers,  5 
Zuni,  and  a  mestizo.  Tiie  mi.--ionary 
and  the  soldiers  were  nmrdered  by  their 
companions  live  days  out  from  Zuni. 
.According  also  to  Curbing  the  Zufii  say 
that  the  tribe  was  exterminated  by  the 
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Apache  eoon  after  the  attenipteil  visit  of 
the  friar.  (  f.  \v.  n. ) 

CioiM  — Barcia.  Etisavo.  199,  ITJo.  Tcipiya.— 
Fewkes  in  2-M  Rep.  b.  A.  E..  23.  19(>4  (Hopi 
name).  Tsipiakwe.— (.ushiiip  in  loth  Rep.  B.  A. 
E  3i"<.  l^"*?*"  ('^■''''^^^  ■p*'"-''P'*^*)-  Tzip-iaKue. — Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  p!ipi>r>,  iv.  i*l.  l^.fj.  Zipias.— 
Vetiincurt  (169i".).  Mi-nologia.  53,  1>71.  Zippia- 
j;;ue.— Bandolier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  ui, 
97.  1S9-2. 

Taishnsindtsakdhe  ( '  Tsishu  wearinEr  a 
tail  of  hair  on  the  l)ead  ' ).  The  first  gens 
on  the  T;i.<=hu,  or  left,  side  of  the  0:^age 
tribal  circle. 

Lock-wearer.— Dorscy  in  Am.  Nat.,  .win.  115. 1^*4. 
Eni}fas^£. — I»or>ey.  0<rti;e  MS.  voenb..  B.  .V.  E., 
l!SJs3.  Taiau  Sin}saj[^e.— bor>ey  in  luth  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  233,  IS'-'"-  Tsiou  Wanu">'.— Ibid.  (=•  elder 
Ts'hishu,'  another  name). 
"^  Tsishuutsepedhungpa.  One  of  the  three 
divisions  of  tiie  Osagre. 

Chee'-zhoo.— Uorst'V  in  .\m.  Sat..  XVIH,  113.  18S4 
(pronuncirttion).  Tsi'3u  u^se  pef!u°da. — Dorsev  in 
1.5th  Kep.  B.  A.  K..  233.  1S97. 

Tsishuwashtake  ( ' Tsishu  peacemakers  '). 
The  leading  gens  on  tiie  left,  ur  Tsishu, 
eide  of  the  O.-age  tribal  circle. 
Chee-zhoo  peace-makers. — Dor.iey  iu  Am.  Xat., 
xvni,113.  INM.  Ni'wace.— Dorsey  in  15th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  233.  1897  ('giver  oi"  liie'  ).  Red  eagle.— 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  xvni,  113.  18S4.  Tao'va" 
jja'xe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Kep.  B.  .\.  E.,  233.  Ib97 
('  village  maker').    Tsi'au  Waota'^e. — Ibid. 

Tsiskwahi  ( 7V(.</;(ai'/a,  'bird  place,' 
from  Ani^-Tsi'skua,  '  Bird  people,'  a 
Cherokee  clan).  One  of  the  5  dis- 
tricts or  "towns"  which  William  H. 
Thomas,  in  his  capacity  of  agent  for  the 
Eastern  Cherokee,  laid  off  on  the  East 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Swain  co.,  X.  C.,  alter 
the  removal  of  the  rest  of  tlie  tribe  to  In- 
dian Ter.  in  1838.  The  name  is  still  re- 
tained. (.I.M.) 
Bird  town.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  .V.  E..  161.  .509. 
1900  (common  name).  Tsiskwa'hi.— Ibid.  (Chero- 
kee name). 

Tsisli.  A  village  of  the  Tat.shiantin  at 
the  mouth  of  Tatlah  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  con- 
nected with  Tsi.-^thainli. — Can.  lud.  Aff., 
213,  1902. 

Tsistetsiyi  (T.^i-^teti^i^yl,  'mouse  place'). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  South 
Mouse  cr.,  a  branch  of  Hiwas.see  r.,  in 
Bradley  co.,  Tenn.  The  present  town  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  same  creek,  is  known 
to  the  Cherokee  bv  the  same  name. — 
.  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  .337,  1900. 

Tsisthainli.  A  Tatshiautin  villatre  on 
Lac  Trembleur,  Brit.  Col.;  i)op.  13  in 
1902,  22  in  1910. 

Tsistiks  {lyt-f^rd-.V,  'little  birds').  A 
society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  .\li  Com- 
rades, in  the  Piegan  tril>e  of  tlie  Siksika. 
It  includes  boys  from  1")  to  20  years  of 
age. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Tsistuyi  {IVn'tH' ifi,  'rabbit  place'  ).  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Hiwa.--see  r.,  at  the  entrance  of 
Chestua  cr.,  in  I'olk  co.,  Tenn.  In  the 
Prnceedings  of  the  Board  of  Coininis- 
eionera  dealing  with  the  In<liaii  Trade  in 
South   Carolina    (87,    92-93,  MS.   in  the 


Stiite  Archives  at  Columbia)  a  Yuciii 
town  callei,!  Chestowee,  or  Chest<x)wa.  is 
said  to  have  been  cutoff  by  the  Cherok»»e 
in  1714  either  in  revenge  lor  the  murder 
of  a  Cherokee  or  at  the  instigation  of 
some  English  traders. 

Cheestooyee.— McKenney  and  Hull.  Ind.  Tribe*,  n. 
80.  lS5i<.  Chestoowa.— MS.,  op.  cit..l7U.  Ches- 
towa. — Ibid.  Chestuee.— Doc.  of  17i>9  quoted  l.v 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  m.  l.'v^^T.  Tiistu'yi  — 
Mooney  in  19tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  53.'<.  19iX\ 

Teitoklinotiii.  .V  part  of  the  1 1  ankutchin 
living  near  the  mouth  of  Forty-mile  cr., 
on  Yukon  r. ,  Brit.  Col. 

Tcu-Kutchi.— Richanlson.  .Krctic  Expert.,  t.  397, 
1^51  (•  people  of  the  water').  T&h\i-KiiUhi.— 
Lath.Hm  in  Tran^.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  67.  1>5(;. 
Tsit-o-klin-otin. — Dawson  in  Kep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can. 
l!vN*.  '2028.   l.Ni9. 

Tsits.  The  Water  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San 
Felipe,  andCochiti,  X.  Mex.  The  Water 
clan  of  I-^guna,  which  claims  to  have 
come  originally  from  .\eoma,  forms  a 
phratry  with  the  Kurtsi  (Antelope)  clan. 
The  corresponding  clan  of  Acoma  also 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Antelope  clan 
of  that  village.  The  Cochiti  Water  clan 
was  almost  extinct  in  1895.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Sits-hano'*". —Hodge  in  .\m.  Anthr..  ix,  452.  1''96 
(Laguna  iorm>.  Tsits-hano. — Ibid.  ^Srtn  Felii>e 
form;  //''n/o=  "  people' ).  Tsi'ts-hano. — Ibid.  iSia 
form).  Tsits-hanoq'-'».— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.A.E., 
1^95.  Tsits-hanuch.— Ibid.  (Cochili  form).  Tzitz 
hanutch.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  28,  I'^yo 
(Cochiti  form). 

Tsitsakwich.  A  modern  Clallam  village 
on  Dungeness  Spit,  Wash.,  2  or  3  m.  w. 
of  the  old  town  of  Stehtlum.  This  proba- 
bly contains  the  100  people  said  by  Eells 
to  have  lived  about  Jamestown  in  18S(i. 
T»i-t»a-kwitc.— Eells.  letter.  B.  A.  E..  May  21.  lSo<6. 

Tsitsi.  A  former  village  of  the  Xtsha- 
autin  of  British  Columbia. — Mori<e  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  iv,  25,  1895. 

Tsitsimelekala  (Ts'ilsuiiyiJC'/(tl((,  'the 
Ts5mC'''lEqalas' ).  A  gens  of  the  Nakoak- 
tok,  a  Kwakiutl  trilxj. — Boas  in  Kep. 
Xat.  Mus.  1S95,  329,  1S97. 

Tsitualaqnmae  {'rs'dualatji'imne).  The 
name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  Tlauitsis  gens; 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  gens  it.>^elf. — 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130, 
1SS7. 

Tsiyahi  {Tsnyd'M,  'otter  place').  The 
name  of  several  Cherokpe  settlements: 
(1)  a  former  village  on  a  branch  of  Keowee 
r.,  near  the  present  Cheohee,  Oconee  co., 
S.  C;  (2)  a  still  existing  .'•ettlement  of 
the  Ea'^tern  Cherokee  on  Cheowa  r., 
al>out  Kfjbbinsville,  Graham  CO.,  X.  C. ; 
(3)  a  former  settlement  in  Cades  cove, 
on  Cove  cr.,  Blount  co.,  Tenn.  (.i.  m.  ) 
Cheeowhee.— Mooiit-y  in  l'.»th  K<'p.  B.  .\.  K..  5;>S, 
1900.  Cheowa— n>i'l.  Chewe.—Burtriim,  Travels, 
371,  17/2.    Cbewohe. — Mo<jney.  op.  cit. 

Tskoakkane  {T-'<.coaxinViic).  A  Bella- 
coola  villu'.2e  on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
above  Xukaakinats. 

TsMoai^k  a'ne.  — Boms  hi  7th  Kep.N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
3.  ]-'jl.  Tsxoaiqa'ne.— Bous  in  Mem.  Am.  MIL'S. 
.N'ut.  Hi.-t.,  II,  AJ,  IbM. 
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Tsofkara.  A  Karok  village  i»f  9  houses 
in  1852;  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  nearly  half  way 
l>et\veen  Orleans  Bar  and  Sahnon  r. 
Soof-curra. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fnrmor.  Mnr.  23,  IStX). 
T"»of-ka'-ra.— Gihb,^.  MS.  Misc..  B.  A.  E.,  1>62. 
Tuck-a-soof-curra. — Tiiylor  in  Ciil.  Farmer.  Mar. 
•JS.  IH'"*^'-  Witsogo.— .\.  L.  Knx^ber.  ini'n.  1903 
(Yurok  name  probably  of  Tsoikani) . 

Tsomootl  ( Tsodw'ol).  A  BoUacoola  vil- 
lage on  BoUacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Senktl. — Boas  in  Meai.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
lli.-t.,  II,  49,  1898. 

Tsomosath  (  Tt'd^mos'ath).     A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe. 
Somass. — Mavne,  Brit.  Col.,  167,  1*6.2.    Ttomass. — 
Ibid.,  2.51.    Tso'mot  ath.— Boasin  6th  Kep.  N.  \V. 
Tribes  Can.,  32,  ISA). 

Tsonai  {  T^ftYnai).  A  Seechelt  sept  which 
formerly  lived  at  Deserted  bay,  the  junc- 
tion of  Queens  reach  and  Princes^s  Koyal 
reach,  Jervis  inlet,  Brit.  Col.  The  foun- 
der is  said  to  have  come  from  Ft  Rupert. — 
Hill-ToutinJour.Anthr.  In.<t.,lM,1904. 

Tsooquahna.     .\  Nitinat  village  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  about  1  ni. 
w.  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  laeoon;  pop.  20 
in  1902. 
Tsuquanah.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  .siippl.,  81,  1902. 

Tsoowahlie.  A  Chilliwack  town  on 
Sagwalie  res.,  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  49  in  1910. 

Soowahlie.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  ii,  75.  1904. 
Sowhylie.— Ibid.,  78.  1S7S.  Suwi'le.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  4,  Ui02.  To-y-lee.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  317,  lisSO.  To-ylee.— Ibid.,  lv<,  l.'<*4. 
Tsoowahlie.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  100,  lyol.  Ts'uwa'le.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit.  A.  .\.  .S.,  454,  1>>94. 

Tsotaee  {Tso-tii'-ee,  'stick-cutter,'  i.  e. 
'beaver').  A  clan  of  the  Hurons  or 
Wyandot. — Morjran,  Anc.Soo.,  \r>'i,  1878. 

Tsotsena  {Ts^f/t.'i'ena,  'thunder-birds'). 
A  gens  of  the  Awaitlala,  a  Kwakiutl 
trilK-.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331, 
1897. 

Tsudinnntiyi  {T.vi'dini'nlti^i/i,  'throw- 
ing-down  place').  A  former  Cherokee 
.'Settlement  on  lower  Nantahala  r.,  in  Ma- 
con CO.,  N.  C. — Moonev  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  538,  1900. 

Tsuka.  A  fonner  Maidu  village  in  the 
neighl)orhoo<l  of  Forbestown,  Butte  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  .\m.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
-xvii,  i)t.  Ill,  map,  llK)o. 

Tsulalgi  ('fox  people').  A  clan  of  the 
("reeks. 

Chu'-la.— Morgan.  Anc.  .Sfw?.,  Ifil.  l'*77.  Djulalgi. — 
•'■'K'l-k,  Crtfk  liids.,  11'.,  1007.  Tsulalgi.— <nn-<het. 
Crock  Mi(,'r.  Lci;.,  I,  loj,  18e4. 

TsTilamsewi  fprob.  'red  river').  The 
Maidu  iianjo  of  Cliico  cr.,  Butte  Co.,  Cal., 
and,  according  to  Curtin,  applied  also  to 
tlie  Maidu  livini:  at  its  head.     (r.  n.  d.  ^ 

Palanshan.— HailiT.jft,  Xat.  Rfic-s.  I.  i:*^,  l^^l. 
Palanshawl  — Il.id.  Tsulam  Sewi. — Cunin,  MS. 
vo<  ub.,  B.  A.  K.,  \^:. 

TbuIus  ('of>en'  or  'open  tiat').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Nicola  band  of  Nt]akyai>amuk 
near  Nicola  r.,  aJ>out  40  m.  alx»ve  8[>ences 
Hrid-c,  I>.,it.  O.l. 

CulQ-c  — iiiii-Xont  in  R.-p.  Ktlinol.  Snrv.  Can..  4, 
l^'.'J.    5ulu'f.— Tcit  in  .Mem.  \m.  .Mu.s.  Nat.  Hi.st., 


n,  174,  1900.  Tshoo-loos'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Sec.  Can.,  sec.  ii.  44.  1^91.    Tsulu't.— Teit.  op.  lit. 

Tsanakthiamittha  ( Tmn'-na-kt^'-^-mlt^- 
V<t).  A  Kuitsh  \-illage  on  lower  L'mpqua 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  231,  1S90. 

Tsarau.  The  southernmost  Yurok  vil- 
lage of  x.  w.  California,  on  the  coast  at 
Trinidad. 

Chori— Gibbs  (1S.51)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  TrilK's, 
III.  133,  1S53.  Tschura. — .Meyer,  Xach  dem  Sac- 
ramento, 23^,  185.^.  Tschura-AUequas. — Ibid. 
Tsurau.— .\.  L.  Kroeber.  ini'n.  1'.'07.  Zoreisch. — 
LoelTelhultz  (lV)7)  quoted  bv  Brinton  in  Science, 
105,  Feb.  23.  l.^l^M. 

Tsutsiola  (  2^soo-ts't-ola).  A Quatsino vil- 
lage on  the  E.  side  of  the  mouth  of  For- 
ward inlet,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Tsuwaraits.  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Meadow  vallev,  s.  e.  Nev. ;  pop.  155 
in  1873. 

Tsauwarits. — Gnt.-;chct  in  Wheeler  Sur\-.  Rep.,  vii. 
410,  1>70.  Tsou-wa'-ra-ita.— Powell  in  Ind.  .Ktf. 
Rep.  1S73..'0.  K-74. 

Tsazel '  TsiizeI,  'palisadetl  inclosure  con- 
taining houses').  A  Ntlakyapamuk  vil- 
lage on  Fra.-=er  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above  Lvt- 
ton.— Hill -Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1899. 

Tthilkitik  (  TcU-ki'-ak).  A  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 
1890. 

Tthinatlitnnne  {Tri'ncit-U'  n'lnne',  'peo- 
ple at  the  forks') .  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  formerly  residing  on  Co- 
quille  r.,  Oreg.,  at  the  site  of  Coquille. — 
Dorse v  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232, 
1890.  " 

Tthowache  ( Tro-un^-tcS).  A  Takelma 
hand  or  \illage  on  the  .s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.,  near  "Deep  Rock." — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

Tu.  Given  by  a  native  a.s  the  name  of 
the  House  clan  of  the  pueblo  at  Taos, 
N.  Mex. 

Tu-taiina.— Hcxlge.  field  note.s,  B.  A.  E.,  1^90 
(taiiiirt  =•  people"). 

TuakayCsalt  springs').  An  Apache 
clan  at  San  Carlos  asencyand  Ft  Apache, 
.Vriz.,  in  1881  (Bi>iirke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  111.  1890);  correlatefl  with 
the  Thodhokongzhi  of  the  Navaho. 

Tuakdjuak.  AnOkomiut  F.skimo  sum- 
mer ■settlement  of  the  Saumin'jmiut  suh- 
trihe  on  Cumberland  y)enin.,  Batiinlaud. 
Touaqdjuaq.— Boii.i  in  tith  Rep.  B.  X.  K.,  map.  1»'^. 

Tuancas.  A  former  tril)e  of  n.  k.  .Mex- 
ico or  .s.  Texa.s.,  pmbably  Coahniltecan, 
who  were  gatliered  into>!^an  Bernardo  mis- 
sion after  1732. — Orozco  v  Berra,  Geog., 
303,  1SH4. 

Tuapait.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  GO^  7'. — Me<ldelel.'^er  oin 
GriJnland,  xvi,  map,  189(5. 

Tuarpukdjuak.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Nuirumiut  E.-kimo  in  Countes.-^  of  War- 
wick .sd.,  Baltin  land. 

Tuarpukdjuaq.  — Boiis  in  Otii  Rep.  B.  \.  K.,  122, 
W>-s.  Twerpukjua.— ll;ill,  Arcl.  Researches,  268, 
1>65. 
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Tubac.  A  former  Spanish  presidio  and 
mission,  established  in  1752  among  the 
Papago,  on  the  w.  bank  of  l\io  .Santa  Cruz, 
8.  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  The  poi)ulation  in 
1754-57  was  411,  iniluding  the  jrarrison 
of  50;  by  1762  the  natives  had  nioveii  to 
Tumacacori,  ami  in  177(5  the  presidio  was 
moveil  to  Tucson;  after  this  transfer,  but 
prior  to  17S4,  a  company  of  Pima  allies 
was  stationed  at  Tul>ac,  and  in  1S24  a 
garrison  was  a-rain  established  there.  In 
1842-43  it  was  occupied  by  friendly 
Apache.  It  was  aizain  a  garrison  in  1851, 
consisting  of  a  collecti(.in  of  dilapidated 
buildings  and  huts,  alK)ut  half  of  which 
were  tenantless,  and  also  a  church  partly 
in  ruins;  its  population  was  then  about 
100.  In  1858-80,  besides  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Mexicans  and  Americans,  Tubac 
contained  a  temporary  camp  of  100 
Papago.  (k.  w.  h.) 

San  Ignacio.— IJanoroft,  Xriz.  mid  N.  MfX..  3>-3, 
1889.  S.  Ifnacio  de  Tubac— Ilviil..  S71.  Tubac— 
Garo**.''  (1775),  Diary,  ty,  I'X).  Tubaca.— Rudo 
Knsiwo  (ra.  176J).  193,  is»>3.  Tubae.— Hardy, 
Travels,  4J1,  18J9  ^misprint). 

Tubare  (  Tn-ha'-rc).  A  Piman  tribe  of  s. 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  which  formerly 
inhabited  the  territory  drained  by  the  ex- 
treme headwaters  of  the  Kio  Fuerte  from 
San  Andres,  3  m.  from  Morelos,  to  Bal)ori- 
game,  but  their  rancherias  are  now  scat- 
tered only  between  San  Andres  and  the 
village  of  Tubares,  most  of  them  living  at 
San  Miguel.  They  are  chiefly  of  mixed 
Mexican  blood,  only  about  two  dozen 
pure  bloods  remaining,  and  of  these  only 
5  or  6  speak  their  native  tongue.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  formerly  very  war- 
like, fighting  theTarahumare,  whom  they 
resembled  in  theirgeiieral  customs. as  the 
remnant  now  do  in  physical  appearance 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  441- 
444,  1902).  They  are  described  as  having 
been  industrious.  Articles  of  clothing  of 
their  own  manufacture  f<>rme<l  tlu-ir  chief 
objects  of  barter.  The  unoccui^ied  cave 
houses  on  the  hearlwaters  of  the  Kuerte 
are  attributed  to  them.  They  spoke  a 
dialect  closely  related  to  the  (iuazapare 
and  Varohio,  althoutxh  their  intercourse 
with  others  was  carried  on  in  Nahuatl. 
Their  villages  are  or  were  ('oii(ci>cion, 
San  Andres,  .San  Iirnacio,  San  Miguel, and 
possiljly  Ix»reto.  IJandelier  (Arch.  Inst. 
Paf)ers,  in,  5.3,  l.S'.^O)  .-^ays  they  also 
included  the  Tintis. 

Tovareg,— Orozio  y  hcrm.  Ci-ok..  32J,  ISfVl.  Tu- 
bar. — Ibi<l.,  .'v">.  Tubare. — Liimlioltz  in  Scribner's 
MaiC..  XVI,  :}.•{,  l.^yi.  Tubaris  —  Iii\  •-rn.  Diarin,  leg. 
1-514, 173t;.  Tuvalfm  — Liunholt/,  L'n known  Mex., 
i,4i:!,  IWJ  (own  name). 

Tubasa.  A  Pajtago  rancheria  in  1770, 
probably  on  the  Kio  Santa  Cruz,  between 
San  Xavier  del  l>ac  and  the  Kio  Gila,  s. 
Ariz. — .-Vrricivita,  Cronica  Serafica,  ii, 
410,  1792. 

Tubatulabal  ('pine-nut  caters.' — Mer- 
riaiu).  A  sinall  tribe  wlii.:h  fomu-rly 
inhabited  the  valley  of  Kern  r.,  s.  Cal., 


above  the  falls,  extending  probably  to 
the  river's  source,  but  centering  espe- 
cially about  the  junction  of  the  main  and 
s.  forks.  With  the  Bankalachi  (q.  v.  ) 
they  constitute  one  of  the  four  principal 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Shoshonean 
familv.  See  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  122,  1907. 
Bakhkanapul. — Kroi-ber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am. 
Arch,  and  Kth.,  IV.  VH.  1907  (own  name:  said  tn 
mean  or  refer  tii  all  thd^e  who  speak  tlieir  lan- 
guage). Kem  River.  —  Henley  in  Iiul.  .\1T.  Rep., 
.Ml,  18.>4.  Ku-chi-bich-i-wa-nap'  Pal-up'. — Powers 
in  Com.  N.  \.  Kthnol..  in,  393.  1n77  (.tran.s.  '  little 
s-treani').  Pa-kan'-e-pul. — Merriara  in  Scienee. 
XI.x.  916,  Jnne  1.5.  1904.  Palleeawonap.— Gat-cliet 
in  GeoK.  Snrv.  \V.  100th  Merid..  411.  l.-<79.  Pal-li- 
ga-wo-nap'. — I'owers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iij, 
393,  1S77.  P'hallatillie. — Gatschet.  op.  cit.  i  per- 
haps identical).  Pitanisba. — Kroeber  in  Cniv. 
Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Kth..  iv.  1J4.  1907  ithe 
n.-iial  Yokuts  name,  irom  Pitaiii-u.  the  place- 
name  of  the  forks  of  Kern  r.  i.  Pi-tan'-ni-suh.— 
Powers. op.  cit.  Po-la-ga-mis. — Wessi-Hs  i  is.ss)  jn 
H.  R.  Ex.  I'oc.  7(5.  34th  Conjr..  3d  ses.s..  3J,  KS7 
(s.  F,.  of  L.  Tulare,  and  doubtfully  identified  with 
above:  they  may  be  the  Yokiiis  Paleuyami). 
Polokawynaihs. — Maltby  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Nat. 
Races,  i,  A^>.  1.^74.  Te-bot-e-lob'-e'-Iay.— Merriam, 
op.  cit.  Tillie. — (iat.schet.  op.  cit.  (probably  iden- 
tical). Ti-pa-to-la'-pa.— Powers. f)p. cit.  Tomo'la. — 
Powers,  op.  cit.  (given  as  a  distinct  tritie  at  Kern 
r.  falls,  but  there  was  no  other  there).  Tuba- 
tulabal.—Kroetwr  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  .Arch, 
and  Kth..  iv.  1-22,  1907.  Wah-lik-nas'-se.— .Mer- 
riam, op.  cit.  (Yokuts  equivalent  of  tribal  name; 
sig. 'pine-nut  eaters').  Wateknasi.— Kroelier  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv.  124. 1907 
(said  to  mean  'pine-nut  eaters,'  sometimes  so 
called  by  Yokuts). 

Tubes.  Objects  of  problematic  use  ol>- 
tained  from  burial  places  and  inhabiteil 
sites  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country.  They  range 
in  length  from  le.ss  than  1 
in.  to  14  in.  or  more,  and 
the  cross-section  is  in  gen- 
eral circular  or  elliptical, 
though  some  have  a  side 
ground  fiat.  The  outline 
is  approximately  cylindri- 
cal, conical,  or  like  an  elon- 
gated hourgla.ss.  The  last 
frequently  has  a  narrow 
ridge  around  the  smallest 
part,  which  i.s  not  always 
midway  between  the  ends. 
In  cylindrical  specimens 
the  bore  is  usually  of  uni- 
form diameter  the  entire 
length,  but  sometimes 
there  is  an  offset  or  a  sud- 
den tapering  near  one  end, 
giving  a  much  smaller  o[)en- 
ing.  Some  of  the  lontrer 
specimens  have  two  wing- 
Tuse  OF  B..o£o  lij.^.  projections  opposite 
each  other  at  this  end; 
others  are  bevele'i,  like  a  blunt  wedge. 
In  conical  tubes  the  Ixjre  incrca.'ses  nearly 
uniformly  from  the  smaller  end.  in  the 
hourgla.'^s  form  it  tapers  more  nipidlv 
than  the  exterior  from  each  cixl  and  to 
the  constrictiun,  being  >omctiiiics  vi-ry 
.■^iiiall  at  this  |>oint.  Vafiuiis  materials 
were  used  in  their  luauulacturc,  includ- 
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ing  eandstone  in  many  sections,  slate  in 
the  Northern  Central  states  and  on  the 
K.  W.  coast,  and  chlorite  and  steatite 
farther  s.  and  in  California.  'From  West 
Virginia,  and  to  a  le^s  extent  from  the 
adjoining  states,  some  iarsre  cylinders  are 
made  of  soft  mottled  stone  resembling 
steatite.  Tubes  of  pottery  are  found  in 
many  sections,  while  those  of  horn.  bone, 
wood,  and  joints  of  reed  were  observed 
by  early  explorers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  hourirlass  form  set-ms  to 
belong  to  the  southward  of  the  (.>hio  r. 
The  smaller  tubes  were  probably  used  as 
beads,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  were 
used  as  tobacco  pipes,  the  tubular  tobacco 
pipe  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  presenting 
nearly  identical  conformation.  See  Pipes, 
.Smoking.  (g.  f.  ) 

Tubianwapn  {Tii-hi'-an-na-pn).  A  Pa- 
viotso  tribe  fonnerlv  about  Virginia  Citv, 
Nev.— Powell,  PavloL^o  MS.,  B.  A.  K., 
1881. 

Tubish.  The  extinct  Sorrow- making 
clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Tubic  winwa.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 
1901  (ic(7i«  ii  =  'clan').  Tii-bic  -wun-wu. — Fewkes 
in  Am.  Antlir.,  vn,  402,  1?94. 

Tubisuate.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tubo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably  of 
theSobaipuri,  visited  by  Kino  about  1697; 
situated  apparently  on  Arivaipa  cr.,  a 
tributary  of  San  Pedro  r.,  e.  of  old  Camp 
Grant,  8.  Ariz.  Bernal  (Bancroft.  Ariz, 
and  N.  ilex.,  356,  1889)  in  1697  stated 
that  the  settlement  was  on  a  creek  flow- 
ing E. 

Tubuktulik.  A  large  Kaviagmiut  Es- 
kimo village  formerly  on  the  x.  shore  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 

Tubukhtulifmut. — ZM>,'ii-kin,  Descr.  Rii's.  Poss. 
Am.,  pt.  I.  73.  1SJ7.  Tubuktuli^miut. — Tikhmcniof 
(list;] )  quoted  by  Baker.  Geoi?.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Tuburcb.  A  Maricoj)a  rancheria  on  the 
Kio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. 

Tuburch.— .'^edelmair  (1744 j  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  36G,  1n<9.    Tuburh.— Ibid. 

Tabuscabors.  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
on  or  near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited 
bv  Anza  and  Font  in  1775. — Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  .392,  1889. 
'  Tubutama.  A  Papago  viiiaire  and  a  for- 
nier  mis.-ion  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  n. 
branch  of  the  Kio  Altar,  in  N.  w.  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  mission  was  founded  evi- 
fjentlyin  16s9,  Fr.  .\iitoiiio  Arras  beintzits 
first  missionary.  .At  the  beginnin<:of  1691 
it  contained  5(")() neophytes.  It  wassubse- 
Muently  df*.'^troye<l  by  the  natives  and  rc- 
cHtablislied  in  1720.  "  In  17:',(J  it c()iit:iin('<l 
I'il  inhabitant-^,  and  there  were  ((irinected 
with  it  9  minor  villages;  but  the  mi.-sion 
wa:-i  a<rain  laid  waste  duririir  the  Pima 
iiisnrrt-ction  of  1751.  The  four  I'raiuis- 
<'aiis,  including  l-Vay  Franr-isco  (iarcrs, 
who  were  murdered  by  the  natives  at  the 
iiiis«ion  of  Coneepcioii,  near  Yuma,  .\riz., 


July  17,  17SI,  were  buried  in  a  single  cof- 
fin in  the  Tubutama  church.  Tubutama 
is  now  a  civilized  pueblo  and  contained 
oOO  inhabitants  in  1900.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

San  Pablo  Tubutama.— Rivera  (1731M  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  N<>.  .Mex.  States.  I,  ol4.  1S<M  (doubileiss 
iiuended  for  >!in  I'cdro).  San  Pedro  Tubutama.— 
Kino  let.  1H94)  in  Dix*.  Hist.  Mex.,  4tti  s.,  1,244. 
l,s.=)ri.  TbuUma.— VenegHs.  Mist.  Cal..  ii,  179.  1759 
(misprint).  Tibutama.— Ibid..  1.303.  Tubutama. — 
Kino  map  (170J»  in  StOeklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott., 
74. 1720.    Tubutama. — Vene^us.  op.  eit.,  ii,  176. 

Tubutavia.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  (iila,  .\riz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1SS9. 

Tuca.  A  village,  presumably  Costanoan, 
formerly  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tucara.  A  tribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  represented  in  1722  among  the  In- 
dians destined  for  San  Xavier  de  Nuxera 
mission,  whose  establishment  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  was  projected  in  that 
year  (Valero  Baptisms,  1722,  partida 
121,  MS. ).  Later  some  of  the  tribe  were 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission  (ibid., 
1728,  partida  211).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Tiucara.— Valero  Burirtla.  172'J,  partida  121,  MS. 
Tucane.— Valero  Baptisms,  1728,  partida  211,  MS. 

Tucavi.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  in  the 
18th  century;  possibly  identical  with 
Tucsani. 

Rancheria  de  la  Paaion  de  Tucavi. — Garc^s  (1776), 
Diary,  436,  1900. 

Tuchi.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575) ,  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Tuchiamas.     A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  in  1598. 
Tuchiamas. — (Diiate  (1.5yn)  in  I)oo.  Ined.,  xvi.  115. 
1871.    Tuchimas. — Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  15.5,  1893 
(misprint). 

Tuckagulga.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Ochlocknee  r.,  near  L. 
Imonia,  Leon  co.,  Fla.  —  H.  R.  E.x.  Doc, 
74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  se.-^s.,  27,  1826. 

Tuckahaw.  One  of  the  former  7  Chicka- 
saw villages  of  x.  Mississippi. — Romans, 
Fla.,  63,  1775. 

Tuckahoe.  Any  one  of  several  vegeta- 
ble substances  use<l  for  food  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  Middle  and  some  of  the  S. 
.Vtlantic  stites,  particularly  the  golden- 
club,  or  lloatinu  arum  {Orondum  a<jvati- 
aan  ),  an<l  the  Virginia  wake-robin  (  Arum 
ririjiiiiriiin) ;  also  J'arfiyiitu,  Lyc<j])fr<lon,  or 
other  fungi  eaten  by  the  Indians,  known 
variously  a.i  Virginia  triiflle,  Indian 
brea<l,  Indian  loaf,  etc.  (Gore  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  18«I,  687-701,  1883).  The 
word  is  variou.-^ly  spelled  bv  the  early 
writer.-.  Capt.  .lohn  Smith  (in  Purchas) 
has  tack'ui liuu'jhe;  .Strachey  (Hist,  of 
Trav.  into  Va.,  161.S)  has  in  his  vocabu- 
lary "bread  made  of  a  root  called  Inc- 
ritlii),  apj>oaiis,"  and  el.sewhen;  (p.  121) 
toc/.fjiihoiii/li:  Beverley  (Hist.  Va.,  bk. 
iM,  153,  1707)  \tii^  tarhiftoi.  Other  early 
forms   are   tuckuhow,   torkito'jh,   tockuvck, 
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and  tockaairgh.  The  Virginijin  tocka- 
u'honghe,  as  the  cognate  Delaware />V»cA- 
qu^H  and  the  Cree  /littikuow  indicate,  si};- 
nifies  'it  is  plobular,'  and  \va!»  a  general 
term  applietJ  to  bulbous  roots  used  by 
the  Inciian?  of  this  re<jrion  for  food  pur- 
poses. Accordinj:  to  Bartlett  (Diet. 
Americanisms,  722,  1877),  "the  term 
tuckahoe  is  often  applied  to  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Lower  Virginia,  and  to  the  poor 
land  in  that  portion  of  the  state."  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  tuckahoe  means 
'poor  white.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Tuckaseegee  (Tslk^i^tcl,  or,  in  dialectic 
form,  2'itkfi'titl,  of  unknown  meaning). 
The  name  of  two  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlements: (1)  about  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks  of  Tuckasegee  r.,  above  Web- 
ster, Jackson  co.,  N.  C.  (not  to  Ik?  con- 
founded with  Tikwalitsi,  q.  v.) ;  (2)  on  a 
branch  of  Brasstown  cr.  of  Hiwa.«see  r., 
in  Towns  co.,  Ga.  (j.  m.) 

Tirksi'tsi.  — Mo-inoy  in  19lh  lU  p.  B.  A.  E..  537.  IWO 
(correct  ChtTfikee  forni).  Tuckasegee. — Doc.  of 
1755 quoted  liy  Koyee  in  5th  Rep.  B.  .V.E..  143,  lSii7. 
Tuksi'tsi.— MiKiney.  t)}).  cit.  (dialectic  form). 

Tuckernuck.  A  word  used  in  some 
parts  of  s.  E.  Mas.^achusettfi  in  the  sense 
of  picnic:  from  the  name  of  an  island  off 
Nantucket,  probably  from  petukn'mak, 
'round  island'  (Gerard).  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  the  island  in 
reference  to  its  shape. 

Tucsani.  A  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Maricopa,  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Tucson  or  Tuso- 
nimo.     See  Vpaaoitac. 

S.  Limon  Tucsani.— Kino  (1699)  as  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex  .States.  l,  2fA,  \S.%i.  S.  Simeon 
de  Tucsani. — Kino.  ma[i  (171X2)  in  btocklein.  Neuc 
Welt-Bott,  74,  17Jt;.  S.  Simon  Tucsani.— Mnn?e 
(1699)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  ami  N.  .Me.\.. 
3.57,  l>ih'J.  S.  Simon  Tuesaai.— Kino,  map  (ITOl) 
in  Bancroft,  ibid.,  300.  Tucsarei. — Sedelmair 
(1741),  ibid.,  366. 

Tacsasic.  A  former  Maricopa  ranche- 
ria, on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. — Kudo  Ensayo 
(m.  1703),  22,  18G.3. 

TncBon  (Papago:  Tn-uk-xo-on' ,  'black 
base,'  in  allusion  to  a  dark  volcanic  stra- 
tum in  an  adjacent  mountain).  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  mixed  Papago, 
Sobai[turi,  and  Pima,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  the  same  name  in  Arizona. 
Much  misunderstaudinir  has  ari.=en  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  the  settle- 
ment, which,  a.s  an  Indian  town,  was 
doubtless  prehistoric.  It  was  iirst  men- 
tioned by  the  Jesuit  Father  Kino,  in  ltj99, 
under  the  name  San  .\gustin,  a  name 
transferred  to  the  Spani.-^h  presidio  (  Pre- 
sidio de  San  .Agustitidel  TiKjuison)  estab- 
lished there  in  1776  on  it.s  n^moval  from 
Tubac;  and,  to  distii)::uish  the  near-by 
Indian  village,  the  hitter  was  called  San 
Agustin  del  Piieblito  de  Tucson.  The  na- 
tive poi>ulati<»i)  in  17(>()-<;7  wa.s  3.'j1,  and 
200  faiiiili<'S  wen;  settled  there  in  1772; 
but  two  years  later,  when  visited  by  Anza, 
it  contained  onlv  bO  families  of  so-calh-d 


"Pimas."  Tucson  remaineii  a  militarv 
outpost  of  Mexico  until  lSo;>,  wh.en  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
as  a  part  of  the  Gadsden  purchase.  In 
184S  its  population  was  700,  increa.-<ed  in 
December  of  that  year  by  refugees  from 
Tubac  and  Tumaaicori  on  account  of 
Apache  troubles.  Tucson  was  the  capital 
of  Arizona  from  1867  to  1877.  See  lian- 
croft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Bartlett, 
Pers.  Nam.  ii,  18.54;  Coues,  Garcts  Diarv, 
1900;  McGee  in  Coville  and  Macdou-al, 
Des.  Bot.  I.ab.,  1903.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Fruson. — Cooke  in  Kmory.  Kecon..  ,5.54,  IMS  nliis- 
print).  Fucson.— ten  Kate  in  Bull.  Soe.  d'.\n- 
thr.  de  Paris.  374,  l.'<s3  i  misprint).  Lucson.— 
Johnston  in  Emory,  Ki-con..  5',il,  1S4><  (mi<print>. 
S.  Austin  del  Pueblito  de  Tucson. — Writer  in 
l)os  Republieas.  Si.-pt.  16.  1877.  quoteil  by  Ban- 
croft, .\riz.  and  N.  .Mex..  379.  l.s'^Q  (the  ranehcria). 
S.  Agustin  de  Tuson. — Yuma  Si-ntiuel.  .\\'r.  13, 
1»7,«.  quoted  byBancroit.  ibid,  i  presidio  n.^mein 
1777).  San  Jose  de  Tucson.  —  Reyes  (177.').  iyiid., 
S.**!  (the  rancheriai.  Sa-.-(/.<-go-/t)ii-a. —White. 
Apache  Names  of  Indian  Tribi'-,  M.S.,  B.  .\.  E. 
('many  chimneys':  .\pache  name  Stjoekson. — 
ten  Kate,  j;ei/en  in  N..\.,  1-59,  1^^5  i  nativename^. 
Styucson. — Bandelier  in^  Kev.  d'Ethnoff.,  'Jik;.  1SS6 
(native  name).  Teuson.— Hunlies.  I»onipliau's 
Exped..  247,  ISHS.  Toison.— Hardy.  Travels.  4J1, 
1S29  (trans.:  'golden  ticece').  tubso.- Fulsoni, 
Mexico,  map.  1S4l'.  Tubson. — Pike.  Expel.,  :;<l 
map,  ISIO.  "lucsson. — Rudo  Ensjiyo  {m.  17'.3i.  U'S, 
lMi;J.  Tuczon. — Pope,  Explor.,  map,  l.s54.  Tue- 
Bon. — C(x>ke  in  Emory.  Recon.,  ,555,  l.'<48.  Tug- 
son. — Anza  (1775 >  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  .Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  3S2.  l.ssQ.  Tuguison.— Ibid.  Tuison.— 
Anza  (1780)  quoted,  ibid.,  3'.^i.  Tuozon.— Many, 
Prairie  Trav.,  map,  IsOl.  Tuquison. — .\nza  1 17><i) 
quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  .3yj.  1nv9. 
Tuquison.— Font,  map  il777K  ibid.,  39:^.  Tuuk- 
»oon. — McGee  in  Coville  and  Macdougal,  Des.  Bot. 
Lab.,  15,  1903  (aboriginal  name). 

Tucubavia.  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Altar,  x. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  visited  by  Father  Kino 
in  1694  and  1700.  It  afterward  formed  one 
of  the  visitas  of  the  mi.^sion  <.f  (iuevavi. 

Tacubavia. — Bancroft.  No.  M.-x.  Statrs,  i.  J'l-.  ls»I. 
Tucubavi.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  17>i3).r.i3.  \>tA.  Tucu- 
bavia. — Kino  (1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Me.K..  4th  <=.,  1. 
252. 18.56.     Tucuvavi.— Rudo  Eiisayo,  (.p.  cit.,  161. 

Tuctimu.  A  Chumashan  villaire  for- 
merly situated  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  near 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Tucremu. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  .\pr.  17,  lv'.3. 
Tucumu. — Cabrillo  (1512)  in  Smith.  Colec.  r>oc. 
Fla.,  181,  1857.  Tilh-mu.— Henshaw,  Buenaven- 
tura .MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.E.,  ls.«l. 

Tacnruru,  A  former  Timucuan  dialect, 
and  probable  subtribe,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Fl<irida  or  Georgia,  apparently 
on  Cumberland  id.,  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  Saturiba  ((}.  v. ). — (iatsciiet 
(quoting  Pareja,  ca.  1612),  Timuiua 
I.ang.,  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  .xviii, 
479,  1880. 

Tudisishn  ( '  black  water' ).  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  .\riz.,  iti  18H1. — Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111.  1S90. 

Tueadasso  {Tilo'  cnd'i^'so' ,  'tails  [of 
rushes  or  other  plants]  floating  there.' — 
Hewitt).  \  f<jrmer Onondaga  villa'_'e  near 
the  i>re.sent  Jamesville,  Onondaga  cd., 
N.  Y. 

Cachiadachse.  —  Weiser  (1743)  in  Min.  Prov. 
Council   Pa.,   IV,  6»>J,  1S51.      Cajadachse.— Wei.'-er 
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niiotr*l  bv  Bonurhnmp  in  Bull.  X.  Y.  State  Mu«. 
iio  It'!*  i^'-  ''''^^-  Tiachton.  — Bcnuchamp,  ibid. 
Tiatachtont.— Spangenberg  (1745)  in  Pa.  Mag.,  ill. 
r,l  18T9.  Tiojachso.— BeHiicliamp.  op  cit.  Tu-e- 
'  jgj'.jo.— Mor!,'iin,  League  Iroquoi.*,  ir,  87.  1904. 

Tuerto.  A  former  pueblo  of  tlie  Tano, 
near  the  present  Golden  City.  Santa  Fe 
CO  N.  Mex.,  whii-h,  according  to  Bande- 
lii.'r(Arch.  In<t.  Paper?,  iv,  124.  1892), 
wa.s  prol>al)ly  abandoned  in  lo9l  on  ac- 
ottiiit  of  a  raid  by  other  Indian.s.  Ziirate- 
Salineron,  about  1629  (Bancroft,  Native 
Vinco;!,  I,  tJOti,  1SS2),  states  that  it  was  one 
((f  the  two  pueblos  of  the  Pecos  tril:)e. 
Po.-?iblv  identical  with  the  Puerto  (q.  v.) 
of  Oi'iate. 

El  Tuerto.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
10^,  lj<9'i.  Kaapo. — Bandelier.  Gilded  Man.  221, 
1>9;{.  Kapo. — Bandelier  in  .\rch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
Ifts  1>'.*2  (Tano  name).  Tuerto.— Bandelier  in 
r.it'ch.  N.  Mex.,  201,  lH-<o. 

Taesapit.  A  ^laricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  (iila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — ."^edelinair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  X. 
Mex.,  o6t>,  1SS9. 

Tuetinini  ('no-water  people').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Mci-calero  Apache  who  claim 
the  re^'ion  about  ^larathon,  Texas,  as 
their  former  h(jme. 

Tue'tini'ni.— M(X)ney,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 
Twe'tini'nde. — Ibid. 

Tugaloo  {Diig'ilii/ifi,  abbreviated  as 
Daijilii/,  and  seeming  to  refer  to  a  place 
at  the  forks  of  a  stream).  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  junction  of  Toccoa  cr., 
in  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The  name  is 
sometimes  written  Toogelah  and  Too- 
p<Kila.  (j.  .M.) 

bugilu'yl.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  516. 1900 
(proper  Cherokee  name*.  Toogelah,— Moonev, 
il.i'l.  {u  form  .sometimes  used).  Toogoola.— Ibid, 
(a  form  sometimes  used).  Tug^lo.— Burt  ram, 
•]■  ravels,  372,  17<»-2. 

Tugnlan.  (riven  by  Humboldt  (New 
Spain,  II,  344.  Is22)"a^  a  Yuit  ?>kimo 
village  in  N.  k.  Siberia,  but  more  likely  a 
Clmkchi  settlement. 

Tuhaushuwitthe  ( T^i'-hau-cu-}r'/-Cre). 
A  Va'iiiina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Vaqtiina  r.,  Greg. — Dor.'^ev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii.  229,  1890. 

Tuhezep  ( T(ixezi''i>,  shortencl  form  of 
xCizi'rp,  'sharp  ground  or  place  for  pitch- 
ing hvlges,'  so  called  from  small  sharp 
f-toiiesaround  there. —Teit).  A  Xtlakya- 
paiiiuk  village  on  the  k.  side  of  Fraserr., 
idn.Mt  a  mile  above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 

Tayosap.— <^'an.  Iiid.  All.'.  7'J,  1>7S.  Tuieze'p.— 
IVit  in  Mem.  Am.  Miis.  Nat.  Hist.,  II,  172,  VMa). 

Tuhitspiyet  (  Tn-lii'ts-in-iiet,  from  In, 
viliagi;',  'camp',  'band',  and  }ntit-]n-)iii, 
*a  point':  'village  on  a  point  or  penin- 
sula'). A  banri  of  the  Skidi  Pawn.e.— 
^.'riiinell,  J'aunep  Hero  Stories,  2.'J9,  ]8S9. 

Tuhkpahhukstaht  ( Tiihh-]>'ili-hnks-taht, 
'I'liiiii, kill-vine  village' ).  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  so  named,  it  is  said,  from 
I  he  fact  that  once,  after  planting  time,  this 
baud  Went  off  on  the  summer  hunt,  and 
\^  hilo  tliey  were  away  the  pum[>kin  vines 
trrew  m,   luxuriantly  that  they  climbed 
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over  their  lodges,  covering  and  hiding 
them. — Grinnell.  Pawnee   Hero  Stories, 

237,1889.  

Tuhukmache.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  that  probably  resided  on  Kings  r., 
but  perhap.s  on  the  Kaweah.  They 
were  one  of  a  group  of  trilx'S  of  central 
California  that  joined  in  ceding  their 
lands  to  the  United  States  bv  treatv  of 
Mayl3,  18oI.  ('a.  l.  k.) 

To  ke-ma-che.— Wes,<!ells  (IS.tS".  in  11.  R.  V.x.  Doc.7ti. 
31th  Conn.,  Sdsess..  31,  lv<7,  Tu-huc-mach.— Kovce 
in  isth  Rep.  B  A.  K..7.''2.  1S09.  Tu-huema-chei.— 
Rarlxjur  iu  .'■'en.  K.\.  Di'C.  4.  32il  Cmip..  spec,  se.ss., 
2.>I,  ls.i3.  Tu-huk-nahs. — Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Ooo.  61.  32d  Cong..  l<t  .s.'ss.,J2.  ls.')2. 

Tui  (  Tn'i).  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Ka- 
rok  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Klamath  r., 
X.  w.  Cai.,  between  Orleans  Bar  and  Red- 
cap cr.  {\.  L.  K.) 

Tuiban.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  ii,  103.  1814)  as  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  familv. 

Tuim.  The  Wolf  clan  of  "the  Titrua 
Pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

Tuim-t'ainin. — Lunimi')  f|noted  bv  Hodge  in  .Km. 
Anthr.,  ix,  3.V2,  iS'.'o  (t'aiu'iii  ~  '  people' ). 

Tuiskistiks  (  Tais-l'is^-nh,  'mosquitos'). 
A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  AH 
Comrades,  in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Sik- 
sika.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  were 
constantly  going  to  war. — Grinnell,  Black- 
foot  Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Tuiunuk  ('marsh  people').  The 
Kaniagmint  Eskimo  name  for  a  division 
of  the  Knaiakhotana  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska.— Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

TujanisTiiasilac.  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co..  Cal. — TavlorinCal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  18H1. 

Tukabatchi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  op- 
{)osite  Talas.se,  in  P^lmore  co.,  Ala.  A 
trader's  trail  cros.-ed  the  river  at  this 
point.  In  later  times  the  place  became  a 
tribal  center,  though  it  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  with  the  Chicka.>^aw.  It  was 
here  that  Tecumseh  (q.  v. )  met  the  Cpf>er 
Creeks  when  he  tried  to  incite  them  to  war 
against  the  L'nite<l  States.  The  peojde  of 
the  town  had  several  traditions  in  recard 
to  their  oritrin,  one  of  which  claimed  that 
they  came  from  the  n.  It  in  probable 
they  were  in  {)art  Shawnee.  They  had 
in  po.sse.csion  certam  metal  plates  which 
they  had  j)reser\ed  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Adair  (Hist.  Ind.,  17S,  177-5)  saya 
that  in  his  time  they  coDsisted  of  5  copper 
and  2  bra.^s  plates  which  were  j)roilnced 
only  at  the  bn.-k  (i|.  v.).  In  179!»  the 
I)iace  coui<l  muster  ll'i  warriors,  and  in 
l.*^32itcontaiiicil38t)hou.ses.  SeeGatschet, 
Creek  M'v^r.  Leg.,  i,  147-S,  1884. 

Adgebaches. — 'V»xc,  ('.irf>liiii.i.  23.  17-11  (perhaps 
i'l'Miti'Ml).  Ispo-co-gee.  — Ha\vkin>i '  17W|.  Sk<'t<h. 
27,  l>^l.s  (ancient  nariKi.  Ispokogi.  —  (iatsdiet. 
Creek    Migx.    Leg.,    I,    Wi,   lO.'H    (=  'town     of 
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survivors':  ancient  nnmcK  It£Iua  fatcha-tigo. — 
Ibid.  (=  'town  dcviatitip  from  strictness': 
ancient  niiniei.  Italua  ispokogi. — Il>i(l.  (  =•  town 
of  survivors' :  nncieiit  iiamo^.  Tiuchebatchee. — 
Schermerhorn  U'>1-*  in  M:is<.  Hi>t.  >oc.  (.'(•11.. 
2<i  s..  ir.  IS,  ISU.  Teickibatiks.  — ^I^•(.;illivnlv 
('lS77)  in  Am.  State  I'ai'Crs.  Iiul.  All..  I.  IS,  l,v?2. 
Tocabatche.— Anville.  iii.ip  X.  Am..  ITii"'.  Togo- 
batche.  —  Ij»ttro.  map  L".  S..  ITM.  Tokaubat 
cljee.— f.  S.  In^l.  Trcalios.  o.M,  ]>o7.  Tookabat- 
cha. — WoiHlwanl.  Reminis..  31.  1n'>9.  Tookabat- 
chee.— Brown.  \Vo<t.  Gaz.,  11,  IsiT.  Took-au-bat- 
£he.— Hawkins  (ITTy^,  i^kot.-h.  -.27.  .VJ.  18)^.  Took- 
aubatchians.— Jack-on  (IMol  in  I>r,ikc.  Kk.  Iiuis.. 
hk.  4.  -'il,  ls|s.  Topacas. — liarcia.  Kii.^ayo  ( liV.'o  >. 
:>18.  17_';!.  Toukaubatchee.— r.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  i  ISU  », 
ItVJ.  1S>7.  Tuccabatche. — Biirtrniii.  Travfl-,  -It.l. 
1791.  Tuchabatchees.— U.  .-^.  Ind.  Treat.  1 1797),  7ii, 
ls37.  Tuckaabatchees.— l>rake.  Bk.  Inds..  I'k.  -1.  4>, 
lSt.><.  Tuckabatcha.— In.l.  AtT.  Kvp..  14','.  l>S,s. 
Tuckabatche.— Bartrani.  Trnv.,  41.S,  1791.  Tucka- 
batches. — Knox  (17'.il)  in  Am.  Stali'  Pai-crs,  Imi. 
AfT..  I.  127,  1S5'2.  Tuckabatchie.— Knu.x.  ibid..  CiiiJ. 
Tuckabatchy. —  Wood  ward,  (ip.cit.  Tuckabathees. — 
r.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  il7'.i7),  i.n  lSi7.  Tuckafachea.— 
Kcr,  TraveN.  oik',  l>ir..  Tuckapaus.— Ibid,  (j-roli- 
h1)1v  identical  I.  Tuckaubatchees.  —  Kimiclsdn 
(17iV_')  in  Am.  State  Paper-,  i-p.  cir..  J-^O.  Tuckha- 
batchees.  — McKennev.  Mem.  iiiul  Trav..  i.  ]tj4. 
IS-lt'.  Tugiba\tchi. — Gatseliet.  Creek  Mi^'r.  Leir., 
I,  U7,  l>v^l  (ancient  formi.  Tukabachfs.  — Drake. 
Ind.  Clir<>n..201.lN:;t'i.  Tukabatchey.— Adair.  Am. 
Inds.,  17M,  17'.t,  177.i.  Tukabatchies.  — I>rake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  4.  .')".  181S.  Tukawbatchie.— liallatin  in 
Trans.Ani.  Antiq.Soc.ir.'.'.i.  Is3t;.  Tukipa  htchi.— 
Ctfttschet.np.cit.  (ancient  form).  Tukipa>tchi. — 
lt>i<l.    Tukkebatche.— A<lair.  Am.  Ind<..  ■.•.i7,  177.^. 

Tukabatchi.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  the  x.  .=itle  of  Wewokacr.,  Okla. 
The  iK'Oi>le  formerly  lived  l>et\veen  Ku- 
fanla  and  Hillabi  to\vn.s,  Ala. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Mi«,'r.  Leg.,  ii,  1S6.  1888. 
'Tukabaxtchi.— Ibid. 

Tukachkach.     A    Chuina«han     \-illaf:e 
formerly  at  P-1  Esterito,  near  San  Buena- 
ventura, Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
Tu'-katc-katc. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  M.S.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  K..  1>S4. 

Tukhenikashika  {Tiif/e^-)i'if:aci^-(a,  *red- 
dish-yellow-bnffalo  people.' ).  A  (^iiapaw 
gens. — Dorsev  in  loth  Hep.  K.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897. 

Tukhtukagi  (  Ttix(»-l-''ig>,  'coni-tTib.--  .«et 
up').  A  former  Creek  villa-je,  pnhordi- 
iiate  to  Oakfu.'^kee,  on  the  w.  hank  of  Tal- 
lapoo.'^a  r.,  "20  m.  ab<jve  Niuyaka,  probably 
in  Kandolph  co.,  Ala. 

Com  House.— .<<-h(xilcra it.  Ind.  Tril>«->.  iv..i7S.  1K54. 
Thu-le-oc-who-cat-lau. — Hawkins  i  177H).  Sketch, 
46,  184H  (prf>l>ably  identical  i.  Toohto-caugee. — 
Ibid.  ( 'corn  honsestaniiin;.').  Totacaga. — .-wan 
(17'.U)  in  Selioolcraft.  op.eit..  v.  -•tvj.  l^Vi.  Touta- 
caugee.— Treatyof  iMiin  I'.S.  Ind. Treat. .  lOi,  ls:57. 
Tuxtu  kagi.— (iats<het,  (^reek  Misr.  Lei;.,  i,  h.h, 
188». 

Tukinobi.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Ilopi,  traces  of  the  ruins  of  which  are 
discernil.ile  on  a  lar[;e  hill  on  the  summit 
of  East  .Mesa,  Tu.-avan,  x.  e.  Arizona. — 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep'.  B.  A.  E.,  5s9,  1898. 

Tukkuthkutchin  ('>qiiiiit-t  yed  peofde'). 
A  Kutchin  triU"  at  the  head  ni  Porcupine 
r.,  occupyinir  the  territory  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  l'<jrcu]>ine  r.  and  Et 
M(d'herson,  in  the  northern  Yukon 
Ter.,  Canada.  Their  eyes  are  frequently 
small  and  obliipie,  hence  their  name. 
Althou;,'h  barbarous  tiiey  are  more  in- 
telligent than  other  tribes.  They  are 
a  commercial  ijcople,  livinj^  by  barter. 


Though  good  hunters^,  rarely  lacking  footl, 
they  do  not  hunt  furs,  but  exchange  their 
bi>ads,  wliich  form  the  circulating  me- 
dium, for  the  i^eltry  of  the  neighlx>rin2 
trilxs.  They  are  fond  of  oratorical  dis- 
jilay,  and  in  their  harangues  the  voice  of 
the  sj'oaker  gradually  rises,  Kvoming  a 
.screech  at  the  climax.  They  stibsist  at 
all  seasons  almost  exclusively  on  cari!>ou, 
which  they  hunt  on  the  mountain.^. 
Formerly  they  were  numerous,  but  by 
1S6G  they  had  become  reduced  to  ].t  hunt- 
ers or  -40  men.  i>awson  (  Rep.  Ceol. 
Surv.  Can.  Is88,  20r.n,  18S9)  gave  the 
numl>er  of  inhabitants  of  Peel  r.  and  La 
Pierres  House,  the  Tatlilkutchin  and 
Tukkuthkutchin  to._'ether.  as  o37,  cou- 
sistin<jr  of  185  males  and  l-i2  females. 
Morice  estimated  their  nutnl)er  at  150  ia 
lOOi). 

Dakaz.  —  Morice  in  .\nlhroivos.  i.  'Jt'il,  I'jOf,.  DaJr 
kadhae. — I'if.tot.  Aiit<iur  du  lac  des  K^ilave-'. 
:;r.|,  l^-.'l.  Dakkadhe.  — I'etilot.  Diet.  Peue-I'iniijie, 
.NX,  ]s7r.  ( ■ -.|ii;uter<' '.  Deagotbee  Loochoo. — 
Srhofiicraft.  Ind  Tribes,  II,  2<.  Is-vj.  Deegothee. — 
r.allalin  in  Trans.  .\m.  .\ntii|.  Soc..  n,  1'.'.  l»:%ri. 
Degathee  Sinees. — Keaiic  in  .-laniord,  t'ompcnd., 
nil,  ls7S.  Degothees  — Schooleralt,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  rA2,  l>-'i3.  Degothi-Kutchin.— Bnn<r()ft.  Xat. 
Races,  i,  lif>.  1^74.  Degutbee  Dinees. — Mackonzio, 
Voy.,  i'i,  1S02.  DegutheeDennee. — Franklin.  Sec. 
K.'cped.,40,  l^.'scthe  pet^i.le  who  avoid  the  arrows 
of  their  enemies  by  kecpimr  a  lookout  on  both 
sides' i.  Degutbee  Dine. — Mackenzie,  Voy.,  n, 
'J13.  Ih<r2.  Deguthee  Dinees. — Mackenzie,  Voy.,  .=S1, 
ISOl.  Dlgothi.— Latham.  Xat.  Races  Russ.  Kmp., 
'2'Si,  lV->4.  Digothi-Kutchin. — Simpson.  Xar.  of 
Di.scov..  103.  l^Ki.  Gens-de-ralt.— Colver  in  Ind. 
.\fl.  Rep.  l>i;j,.V.»3. 1S70.  Gens  de  rats.— Whymper, 
Alaska.  "JS^.  IsG'.t.  Klo-ven-Kouttchin. — i'etitot, 
Autour,  3fd.lS91  (pcnsduMrddesI'rairiesK  Klo- 
ven-Kuttchin.— Petitot.  Diet.  I)ene-Iiindjie.  x.x, 
1S7G  (people  at  The  end  of  the  prairie ') .  Kukuth- 
kutchin.  — Bancroft,  Xat.  Races,  i.  H7.  l'»71  imis- 
print  I.  Lapienes  House  Indians. — Kirkby  jn  H;:id. 
Labr.idor  I'eiiin..  ll.  J.i!.  l^(.:i.  Louches.  — Pet:t..t, 
.\uto;!rdn  lac  des  E-cIave-.  otil.  IS'.il.  Louchioui 
Proper.— Ro-s.  notes  on  Tinne,  S.  I.  Ms.  474. 
Nattsi-Kouttchin.— Petitot,  .\utonr  dn  lac  des  Rs- 
claves.  o'd,  l^'.H  (marmot  people).  Kjith.— Ibid. 
('bet\veeM  others' I.  Porcupine. — <''olyer  in  Ind. 
.\tT.  Rop.  l'^3'.>.  ■''.':;.  1S70.  Porcupine  River  Indians. — 
Wh''mper.  Ala-ka,  "jVi,  Is'.'.'.  Quarrelers. — M^'.c- 
kenzie.  Voy.,  .^1.  1H>1.  Quarrellers. — Franklin, 
Xar.  .lonrn.  Polar  Sea,  261,  l^JI.  Querelleurs. — 
Balbi.  .Atla.s  Kthnotr..  ^•J1.  IsJri.  Rat  Indians.— 
Hardesty  in  Smith-on.  Rep.  l»'.i"..  :!11,  ^^72.  Rat 
River  Indians. — Wliympcr,  Alaska.  'J.i.i,  ]-''.'.>. 
Squinters.— I,ithani  in  Trans,  p'lilol.  Soc.  Lond., 
<;7,  IS-VJ.  Squint-Eves. — Franklin,  Xar.  Jonrn. 
Polar  .Sea.  •.'•■.],  Isj4.  Takadhe.— Petitot,  MS. 
vfK-ab..  W-o.  S.  I.  ujK?.  Takaz. — Morice  m  An- 
thror->s.  i.-J'Jl.  I'-tOW  Daka^.ori.  Ta'-ku'rth.— P.o^, 
notes  on  Tinnc.  .s.  I.  MS.474 '  •twi'^ted').  Ta-kuth 
Kutchin. — fribbs,  MS.  note-^  from  Ro-s.  B..V.K. 
(•wrv-neck'-<l  people  ).  Ta  Kuth-Kutchin.— Itirid, 
l,abradorPeiiin..li.J'.l.l'-r..'i.  Tdha-kke-Kuttchia.— 
Petitot,  r)ict.  I  >•  iie-Iiindjii;',  X-X,  ls7>i  ( 'mouiy.iin 
race').  Tdha- Kouttchin. — I'etnfit,  .Vutour  (in  lac 
des  F<'lave<.;;i";l.  l-'Jl  ( -mountain  people  ').  Tdha- 
kuttchin.  — piiitot  in  B\ill.Soo.  fJOou.  Paris,  chart, 
l-7=>.  Thycothe.  — Iji'liam  in  Tran-.  Philol.  Soc. 
l.ond..C7.  is.'').  Tuk-kuth.  — Hardi-tv  in  Sinitb-in. 
Rep.  l.-'>;.  oil.  1-7 J.  Tukukth-Kutchin.— I'all, 
\l.i-ka.  4. XI.  1-70.  Tukkuth'-kiitchin'.  — Hall  in 
Cont.  X.  A.  Kthnol..  I.  31,  1-77.  Tukudh  — K-ane 
in  Sraiiforti,  (ompciid.,  .MO,  l.S7>'.  Tykothee — 
Balbi,  .\tlas  KthnoL'.,  no.  sJl,  l^J'7.  Tykothee- 
dinneh.— Franklin,  .N'ar.  Jonrn.  polar  Sea,  ■-'•T, 
l-:!l.  Yukuth  — K'cane  in  St.fiifoni.  roriipend., 
'>!•'>.  Is7^  (  nii-print  I.  Yukuth  Kutchin. — Bancroft, 
Xat.  R.u-c<,  1,  U.O,  1S.-2  (mi-print  ,. 

Tuklak.     A  Jvu;kwo^'miut  Eskimo  vil- 
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lage  on  Kuskokwim  r,  below  the  Yukon 
portage,  Alaska;  pop.  92  in  ISSO. 
TookUafamute.— }Vtr>ir  jnl0thCcn<iis.Alii.«ka.l7, 
1,SS4.    TouckafBokmiut.— Znposkin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy..  5th  -s.,  A XI,  niai>.  IsV). 

Taklukyet.  A  Vnkonikhotaiia  villasie, 
on  tlie  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alai=ka,  1902. 

Tukpafka  ('pnnk-woo<.l,'  'tinder').  An 
upper  Creek  villasze,  from  whioh  Niuyaka 
wa3  settled  in  1777.  Aceording  to  Haw- 
kins it  was  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  prob- 
ably in  w.  Ceorgia,  in  1777.  It  contained 
12(>'familiesinlS32.  Whipple  (I'ac.  R.  U. 
Kep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  8, 1856)  speaks  of  a  rem- 
nant of  the  people  as  living  with  the 
Kichai  and  Kickapoo  on  Canadian  r., 
Ind.  T.  ( Oklahoma),  in  ISoS. 
Punknot. — Wvatheriord  1 1T'.'3  i  in  Am.  .^taterapers. 
Ind.  AIT..  I.  3^<S.  Ir3-*.  Toak  paf  car. — Cvmsu*  of 
IM2  in  Schooleralt.  Iti'l.  Tril^e*.  IV,  .')7X.  1>.^4. 
Topofkies.  — DoiiUTiech.  l>e«cr!s  N.  A.,  1.444,  l.'^c.O. 
Toprofkies.— .lacot).  Lilfof  P.  r.a.s.-^.  l.'l.  1S.''9.  Tote- 
pauf-cau. — Hawkins  {lT'.t9).  Sketch.  4.S,  184S.  Tuc- 
pauska. — Bartram,  Trav.,  402.  177:5. 

Tukpafka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  Canadian  r.,  about  8  m.  below 
the  n)outh  of  Little  r.,  Okla. 
Topofkees.— Wliipple  in  Pac.  K.  R.  Rep..  HI,  pt.  S, 
K,  ^Hod.  Tukpafka.— Gatsc'het.  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
II,  186,  1S.S><. 

Tukuarika  ('sheep-eatern,'  referring  to 
the  mountain  sheep).  A<livi.sion  of  Sho- 
slioni  said  to  have  lived  in  Yellow.stone 
park,  subsequently  in  w.  central  Idaho  on 
the  Lemhi  fork  of  Salmon  r.,  and  on  the 
Malade.  They  were  subsequently  on  the 
I>emhi  res.,  Idaho,  but  in  1907  they  were 
removed  to  the  Ft  Hall  res.  They  num- 
l>ered  90  in  1904,  but  are  no  longer  sep- 
arately enumerated. 

Great  Kammas  Indians. — Valkenbnreh  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Kep.,  2:>>,  l,xt,.S.  Kammas  Prairie  tribe. — (_''>f)li-y, 
ihid.,  30.  Loo-coo-rekah. — Mann,  iliid..  I^<i4.  !72, 
l^'A.  Mountain-SheepEaters. — HolTinan  in  PrrK". 
Am.  Philos.  >(>c..  -xxill.  ■jy7.  ls-»o.  Salmon  River 
Snakes. — Stuart.  Montana.  81.  1>^C5.  Sheep-Eat- 
ers.—Doty  in  Ind.  .\1I.  K.p.  1W4.  17.=..  l«f;5.  Too- 
coo  recah. — Gffxnv,  i^ho-^iho-nav  Vocab..  19.  ISiS 
(.■^hoshoni  nam»').  Took'-a-rik-kah.— .^tnart.  op. 
fit.  Tucaricas.— r..S.  !=tMt.at  I^ree.  xvi.346.  1S7.S. 
Tuka-rika.- Oatschet  in  fi<-n^.  Surv.  \V.  IfHjth  Mer., 
VII.  410,  l.»79.     Tu'kuari'ka.— HofTman.  op.  cit. 

Tukulitlattin.  A  former  vilJat'e  of  the 
Cha.stacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue  r.. 
Oreg. 

Tu'o(u-lit-U'-tiln.— Dorscv  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
n I,  ■-•;«,  iv.'O. 

Tukutnut.  A  former  village  of  the 
Rum.-^en  division  of  theCostanoan  familv 
near  Montert-v,  Cal. 

Santa  Teresea.— "I'aylor  in  Tal.  Farmer.  Apr.  20, 
I*-'"'0   (misprint  for  Santa  Tere^i.      Tucutnut.— 

Ibiil. 

Tukwilisitunne.     Afonner  village  of  the 
Cha.stacosta  on  the  n.  .'■ide  of  Rogue  r., 
( >reg. 
Tu'-kwi-li-»i'  lunnJ'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 

I'lri.',  Ill,  234,  Ih'JO. 

Tula.  A  province,  probablv  in  w. 
Arkan.sas,  on  Arkansa.s  r.,  viVited  by 
I><;  Soto's  army  in  1542.  .\s  the  laiiiruaL'*' 
'Hffcrofl  from  that  of  the  t^iaj.aw  to  tlie 


K.,  the  people  were  possibly  of  the  Cad- 
doan  stock. 

Tula.— Bie.lmft  ( US44)  in  French,  HL^t.  Coll.  Xjl 
u.  106,  1S50.  TuUa.— Gentl.  of  Elva.<i  (1557).  ibid 
179.  V        /  . 

Tuladi.     See  Touladi. 

Tnlalip.  One  of  three  divisions  of  the 
Twana.  a  Salish  tribe  on  the  w.  side  of 
Hood  canal,  Wash.  This  branch,  accord- 
ing to  Eells,  lives  on  a  small  stream,  near 
the  head  of  the  canal,  called  Dulaylip. 
The  name  hasal.-^obeen  given  toareserva- 
tii^n  on  the  w.  side  of  Puiret  sd. 
Do'hleli'p.— Fell?,  M?..  B.  .\.K.  (Twana  nameK 
Du-hle-lips— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  IS.S7  6ci5 
1N59.  Nuhiyup.— Eells.  M.'^.,  op.  oit.  (Clallam 
name).  Teelalup.— Hill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37. 34th 
Cong..  3d  ses*.,81, 1.S57.  Thwl«-liip  — McCaw.  Pu- 
yallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  IS^^-i  (Pnvaliup 
name).  Tulalip.— Ind.  All.  Rep.  1901,  701,  lyOJ 
(name  of  re.",  and  agency) . 

Tularenos  (Span.:  'tho.«eof  the tuhrfu,' 
or  tracts  of  land  containing  tvlrx  or 
reeds).  A  term  applied  loosely  to  the 
tribes  of  the  great  valley  of  San  Joa- 
quin r.  and  Tulare  lake,  and  even  of 
lower  Sacramento  valley,  Cal.  As  this 
territory  included  Moquelumnan,  Yo- 
kuts  (Mariposan'i,andShoshonean  tribes, 
the  word  is  without  ethnic  sienificaiu-e. 
Until  July  20,  1903,  there  was  a  "Mis- 
sion-Tule  River  Consolidated  Agency" 
in  California,  when,  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  it  was  subdi\nded. 
part  becoming  the  Mission  res.  (with 
2,897  Indians  in  19081,  the  other  the  Tule 
River  res.  (with  151  Indians). 
^aJarenos.— Mayer.  Mexico,  II,  38,  18-=i3.  Toolee- 
rayos.— Beecbey,  Voy..  i,  381,  1831.  Tula.— 
Emmons  in  .<-choi>KTaft,  Ind.  Triljes,  m.  201. 1.-.S3. 
Tulaxa. — Ibid.  Tulare  Lake  Indiana. — Johnston  in 
Sen.  Ex.  D<^>c.  61,  3id  Con?..  1st  sess.,  23.  1<!.VJ. 
Tularenos.— Duflot  de  Mofr.i.-;,  Expl.,  11,  3;'-i.  l>+4. 
Tulare  River  Indiana. — Henlev  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rr-p., 
.=>11.  lvS4.  Tularesin.— Caproti'.  Hii^t.  Cal..  20.  18-M. 
Tule  River.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  686.  1902.  Tulu- 
raioi.— Bee<'h<^v.  op.  cit.,  II,  401.  KJl.  Yutaa 
Talareiios.— .^l^ihlenpfo^dt.  Mejico,  ir,  53S.  IHl 
(the  Pa  iute  living  on  the.streamss.  of  Tulare  lake; 
inL'-print). 

Tulares.  A  band,  probably  of  the  01a- 
mentke,  formerly  living  on  the  x.  coast 
of  .San  Francisco  bay,  Cal.,  but  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  1853. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Triljes,  in,  421,  18-53. 

Tule  Elver  Eeservation,  A  reservation 
of  48, -551  acres  of  partly  arable  land  occu- 
pied by  151  Mission  Indians  of  various 
tribes  under  the  Tule  River  school  super- 
intendent, 8.  Cal. 

Tulibee.  A  species  of  whitefish  {Core- 
goTius  tullihee)  oi  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
waters  of  the  Canadian  X.  W..  themontrrel 
whitefish.  The  Canadian-French  form 
of  the  word,  which  came  into  Fngii.-h  as 
tulibee,  or  tulUhee,  from  x.  w.  Cana<Ia,  ia 
loulihi,  representing  the  otonabi  of  the 
Cree-Chippewa  dialects  of  Alironquian, 
with  the  well-known  interchanee  of  a 
and  I  and  tlie  dropping  of  the  first  syl- 
lable. The  word  signifies  literally  •moutli 
wat<.-r,'  from  oton,  'its  mouth,'  and  ahi. 
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•water,'  'liquid,'  referring  to  the  watery 
flesli  of  this  lish.  (a.  f.  c.)  " 

Talik  (Aleut:  'fissure').  An  Aleut 
village  foruierly  on  Umnak,  Aleutian  ids., 
Alaska,  situate<l  near  a  volcano  of  the 
game  name.     Pon.  26  in  1S34. 

Tooleekskoi.— KHiott.  Coii.l.  AfT.  Alaska,  2C5,  1S75. 
Tulik.— HolmbiTtr.  Kthnol.  trkizz..  14J.  liSiJo.  Tu- 
linskoe. — Veniaminoi,  Zapiski,  ir.  20..'.  ISIO. 

Tulkepaia  (Yutiian:  Tullrpi'tia  rcninia 
tclie'hinilt',  probahly  meaning  'spottod- 
bolly  pparrows.' — Corbusier).  A  Itodyof 
Yiunan  Indians,  popularly  known  as 
Apache  Yuiua?,  t-aid  by  Corbusier  ( IS'^B) 
to  have  recently  sprung  from  a  mixture 
of  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Y'avapai.  They 
claimed  as  their  home  the  de.^ert  stretch 
of  w.  Arizona  between  the  Colorado  r. 
and  the  country  of  the  Yavapai,  over 
which  they  roamed  mitil  placed  on  the 
Rio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  May,  1S73.  In 
ISTo  most  of  the.-e.  niunbering:  in  all 
about  500,  were  removed  to  tiie  San  Car- 
los res.,  where  they  numbered  .S')2  in  the 
following  year.  Theysf>eak  the  Yavapai 
dialect  with  a  few  lexical  differences. 
See  Tontos.  (a.s.  g.) 

Apache  Yuma.— White.  MS.TIist.  Apache*.  B.  .\.E., 
1875.  Dil-zhays. — Ibid.  Go'hun.— Ihid.  Har-dil- 
ihays.— Ibid.  (' Ri'd  country  Indians';  'Indians 
living  where  there  are  red  ants':  Apache 
name).  Hatilshe.— White  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol., 
370.  1877  (tlie  Tonto,  Yiinia,  and  Mohave.  sr>- 
called  bv  the  Apache).  Ko-paya. — White  quoted 
hy  Gatschet  Yunia-Sprachstamm,  370,  1^77  (o\vn 
name,  abbreviation  of  Tulke-paya).  Ko-uavi. — 
Gntschet,  ibid,  (own  name).  Ko'un. — White,  MS. 
Hist.  Apaches,  op.  cit.  Kowavi. — CJatsohet.  op. 
cit.  Kuhn.— Whitp,  MS.  Hiit.,  op.  cit.  («<>-calkd. 
by  Mexicans).  Kiin. — Ibid.  Natchon. — Corbusier 
nii.squoted  by  .ShuiVldt,  Ind.  Tyfics  of  B-^auty,  17, 
1891.  Natchous.— Corbusier  in  .Am.  Anti<)..'vni, 
276,  l'^S6  (•liz.ird':  Apache  nainet.  Gueiuen. — 
Froebcl.  Seven  Years'  Travel.  .=M1,  1^59.  Toleko- 
paya.— White  qui'tid  by  Gat-chet,  on.  cit..  411. 
Tolgopeya. — Ihid.  Tolkepaya. — ten  Kate,  Keizen 
in  N.  \..  1'.j9,  is'^o.  Tolkipeya.— White  qu..ted 
by  Gatsi-het.  on.  cit.,  871.  "  Tolkopaya  — Ibid. 
Tsilgopaya. — Ibiii.  Tsilgopeya. — Ibid.  Tulkepaia 
venuna  tchehwale. — Curbii-iir.  op.  cit.  f:=spotted 
bcUyT.).  Tubkapay*. — HarririirKjn  in  Ji'Ur.  .Vm. 
Folk-lore,  X.\ I.  .'3-'4,  V.W  ('lizard  folk":  piven  as 
Tontonamof()rthem>-elve*).  Ya-ve-pe'-Ku-tcan'.— 
ton  Kate,  Synonymic,  5, 18^4  (givtu  a.s  their  own 
name). 

Tullibee.     See  Tidihce. 

Tnllihas.  A  viilaire  situated  in  1755  on 
the  w.  branch  of  Mu.skint'um  r..  Ohio, 
al)out  20  111.  above  the  forks,  and  occu- 
pied by  Delaware.s,  Mahican,  and  CatiLdi- 
nawaga. — Smith  (179!))  quoted  bv  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild.,  ls5,  1841. 

Tulomos.  Mentione<l  2i<  a  tril>e  or  divi- 
sion of  the  Costanoan  Indian.-,  probably 
inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  San  Fran- 
ci.«co,  Cal.,  and  connected  witli  t)ie  mis- 
sion of  Dfjlores.  Together  with  the 
Olhones,  Ahwa.«te.s,  Altahmo.=.  and 
Homonans  they  have  l>een  called  Costa- 
nog,  (a.  I..  K.) 
Ta  lo-tnos. — .SchfK)lcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  it.  .to".,  IkV.'. 
Tulumonos.  — Lnttiuiri  in  I'rtH-.  I'hilid.  <<■<■.  I.ond., 
79,  ^<>l-^'..  TuolomoB. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Karraer, 
ixw.  11,  1H4-,1. 

Tulpkweyu  (omtr.  from  t(tr<ipl:uaj€-u,  a 


species  of  snake).  A  Tonkawa  gens. — 
Gatschet,  Tonkawe  vocab.,  B.  A.  Er,  1SS4. 

Tulsa  (properly  Tulfi,  contracted  from 
Tallalmii^te).  A  Creek  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  Arkansas  r.,  in  tp.  19  n.,  R.  12  e., 
Okla.  See  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
n,  186,  ISSS.     See  Talasse. 

Tulsa,  A  Creek  town  at  the  old  Creek 
council-ground,  at  Council  Hill,  near  the 
head  of  Gnive  cr.,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  Okla.— Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1S88.     See  Talassc. 

Lutchapoga.— Gatschet.  ibid.,  Is5. 

Tulshk.     A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
T'ulck.— D<irsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill,  229, 

1S90  (.•  =  .</(). 

Tulsulaun  (  Ti(l-sCil^-»n)i) .  Given  by  Dor- 
sey  (.Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  235, 'lS90) 
as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  in  Oregon, 
but  identified  by  Sajiir  (.\m.  Anthr.,  ix, 
254,  1907)  as  merely  the  Takelma  name 
(Di(l-:alsdn)  of  Illinois  r. 

Tultschina  ('bathers  in  cold  water'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct.  Expd.,  i, 
407,  1S51. 

Tuluka.  A  former  Pat  win  village  in 
Pope  valley,  Napa  co.,  Cal.  According 
to  Powers  the  Spaniards  carried  away 
most  of  the  tribe  in  183S  to  Sonoma  mis- 
sion, Avhere  the  larcer  portion  soon  died 
from  smallpox.  There  were  onlv  3  sur- 
vivors in  1842. 

Re'-ho.— Powers  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  22.s. 
1M77  (naine<i  from  a  chief).  Tulkayi. — "Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Fanner.  Mar.  30,  18(50.  Tu-lo-kai'-di-sel.— 
Powers,  op.  cit.   Tuluka. — S.  A.  Barrett,  inf  "n,  19(.>-S. 

Tuluka.  A  Ka-kwogmiut  P>kimo  vil- 
laee  on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskoku  im  r., 
Ala.ska;  pep.  59  in  isso,  17  in  1S90. 

Toolooka-anabamute. — Petrotf  in  10th  Censu<=, 
Ala-ka.  111.  1^^4.  Tooluka-anahamute. — Ibid.,miip. 
Tulukagnagamiut.— nth  C.-n-iis.  .Alaska,  MA.  l^\'i. 

Tuluksak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  E.-^kimo 
villatre  on  the  left  bank  of  Ku.-?kokwim  r., 
Ala.ska,  40  m.  above  Bethel;  pop.  150  in 
1S.=;0,  62  in  1890. 

lulukiak.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Geoc.  Mag.,  i.x.  90. 1>-9S 
(misprint).  Toulaksagamut. — Sinirr  (189*)qu'it«:-d 
by  Baker.  Geou.  Diet,  .\laska.  190-J.  Tuluksag- 
miut.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  164,  lSy:>. 

Tulwutmetunne  ('people  in  the  open 
prairie').  A  band  of  the  Mi.<hikhwut- 
metimne  formerly  re.-^iding  on  CcHjuilk-  r., 
Oree. 

xOl-wut'-me. — Dor^ey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
'j:j'J,  1*90.    x*^''"'*'"'"'"*' ^"°''*'- — Ibid. 

Tumac.  Said  to  be  the  we-^ternmo-^t 
settlement  of  the  Maricopa  on  (iila  r.. 
s.  w.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  centurv. — Orozc(i 
y  P.erra,  (ieo'j-.,  348,  1S64. 

Tumacacori  (from  Pima  T-m-ma-la'- 
hork,  'curved  p<-ak.' — ten  Kate).  A 
former  rancheria  ot  one  of  the  Pi  man 
tribes,  probably  Sobaipuri,  on  Kio  Santa 
Cruz,  .s;.  of  Tubac  and  8  lea'jues  .v.  N.  w.  of 
Guevavi,  s.  .\rizona.  It  wa.s  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  T697-1701,  and  afterward 
became  a  vi.>:ita  of  Gu(;vavi.  with  1"'* 
natives   in   1764-l»7,  and   39  in  1772,  at 
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which  date  it  was  ahnost  in  ruins  from 
Apache  tlepredations  in  17G9.  In  17S4or 
earlier  it  had  become  the  mission  of  San 
Jos*'',  nnd  was  occupied  a.s  such  until  \S20, 
when  the  church,  erecteil  by  the  Jesuits 
in  1752,  was  destroyed  by  the  Apache. 
The  ruins  are  still  visible. 

Jumagacori. — Maniro  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  3^'>;.  1>>'.'.  San  Jose. — B;inoroit,  ibid., 
ivi.  S.  Cayetano.— B.'riial  (16y7)  qiiotod  by  Bnu- 
cToU,  ibiil.,  3->6  ^TutIlal•a(■ori,  orK  S.  Cayeta.no 
Xumapacori.  — Kino  ilo'.'T)  in  I><ir.  Hist.  Mox..  -Jtli 
s. .  1.  V!v!.  l^.V!.  S.  Cayetano  Tumagacori. — Manco 
<4UoIc<l  by  Hancrol't,  Ariz,  and  X.  >{r.\..  o.'>.>^,  !<">'.>. 
St  Cayetano. — Vincca';.  lli-t.  Cala..  I.  map,  IT-VJ. 
Sumacacori. — Croix  '(17n9^  in  r»i>o.  H:>t.  Mcx..  Ith 
v..  II,  1'^.  l^xi.  Tennacacori. — Hardy.  TraveU.  4'^!, 
]Syi.  Tsjoemakakork.— ti-ii  Kate.  Keizcn  in  X.  A.. 
160,  lS85(I*iumnanie).  Tumacacori.— <;arccs(1769) 
iu  Doc.  Hkt,  Mex.,  -Ith  s.,  ii,  37^,  1S56. 

Tamalenia  {Tu-ina-leli-iiia).  A  tribe, 
probably  Moquehininan,  formerly  livinsj 
at  Bodega  bay,  Cal.,  and  speakitior  a  lan- 
guage ditfereiit  from  tIie(iailinomero,  the 
nexttrihetotheN. — Uibbsin  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  102,  185:-{. 

Tnmamar.  A  tribeorsubtribe, evidently 
Coahuiltecan,  encountered  n.  of  the  Rio 
(irande  as  early  as  1675,  when  Fernando 
del  Bosque  cro.«sed  into  Texas  ( Nat.  (.ieog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  340-45,  1903).  Early  in  the 
ISth  century  they  became  well  known  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Mexico,  and  after  this  mi.-sion 
became  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  on  the 
Rio  San  Antonio  iu  Texas,  some  members 
of  the  tribe  followed  it  (Baptismal  Rec.  of 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  MS.).  At  the  first 
mission  named  they  mingled  freely  with 
the  Terocodame,  aTumamar  being  at  one 
time  chief  of  the  latter  band.  The  tribe 
ranged  far  to  the  e.,  sometimes  beintr  met 
on  the  Brazo.s  (  K.-pinosa.  Diario.  entrv  for 
June  10,  1710,  MS.),  The  tribal  name, 
which  was  most  commonly  written  Tnma- 
mar and  Ticmamar,  .=eems  to  have  di.-ap- 
peared  before  the  middle  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury, (n.  E,  B.) 
Taimamares,— Fernando  del  Bosque  0675),  op.cit. 
Tasmamares.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  3<»0.  1S64. 
Ticmanarea.— E>(>inosa'(1710).op. cit.  Tumamar. — 
Fernando  del  Bosfjue  (107.5),  op.  cit.  (given  as 
ciiief  s  name). 

Tumidok.  According  to  Powers,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Miwok  formerly  living  in  the 
region  of  Mokelumne  r.,  in  Calaveras  and 
.\mador  cos.,  Cal.  In  reality  the  name 
ha.sthesamesigniticanceasTamuleko,q.  v. 
Toomedocs. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,3'.i4,  187.3, 
Tu'mi-dok.— Powers  iu  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol..  lu, 
'■HO,  1877. 

Tumkoaakyas  f  TuinQoa'aJy/as).  A  Bella- 
coola  gens  at  Talio,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
7th  Rep.  X,  W,  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1S91. 

Tammeli  (2\iii/-iiirli).  A  Maidu  divi- 
sion living  along  the  s.  fork  of  American 
r.,  from  a  little  above  Colonia  to  River- 
ton,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal.  (k,  b.  d.) 

Tumna  (proj)erly  Diunnu).  A  former 
Yokuts  (.^hlriposan)  tribe  that  lived  on 
iiprHjr  San  Joaquin  r.  and  y.  to  Kind's  r., 
Cal.     They  were  one  of  the  tribes  that 


ceded  their  lands  to  the  Uniteil  States  by 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1851,  and  were  then 
placed  on  a  reserve  between  Chowchilla 
and  Kaweah  rs,  (.\.  l.  k.  ) 

Dumna.— Kr<.H't>or  in  Univ.  Cal.  Tub..  .\m.  An-h. 
and  Eth..II.  311.U>)7  (proi>ernrtine».  Loomnean. — 
Henley  in  Ind.  A:r.  Rep.,  ."iri.  1,n->4.  Toom  na.— Ind. 
Aff.  Hop,,  •J-.'o.  Is-Sl;  Rovee  in  iMh  Rep.  B.  A.  K.. 
78-2.  18W,    Toomnat.— In<l.  .\;T.  Ki  p..  ■_"■.*•.?.  1S.51. 

Tump,  According  to  Banlett  (Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  723,  1877),  "to  tump" 
signities  ''to  draw  a  deer  or  other  animal 
home  throuL'h  the  woods  attt-r  he  has 
been  killed":  a  word  in  use  in  the  hunt- 
ing regions  of  Elaine,  from  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Alironipiian.  {.k.  f.  c.) 

Tumpataguo.  One  of  36  tribes  reporteti 
in  1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoz;i  ( Viaje, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  de  Mex.)  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  (Tawehash)  and 
living  three  days'  journey  eastward  from 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  aii'l  the 
Conchos,  This  would  place  them  in  s,  w. 
Texas.  (h,  e.  b,  ) 

Tump-line.  A  pack  strap  or  portage 
strap.  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms, 
723,  1877)  says:  "A  strap  placed  across 
the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  in  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  back.  L'se<l  in  Maine,  where 
the  custom  was  borrowetl  from  the  Indi- 
ans." The  lirst  part  of 
this  word  is  derived, 
according  to  De  Cost 
Smith,  from  mddumhi, 
which  in  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Algonquian 
signifies  'pack  strap,' 
'burden  strap';  Une  is 
English.  According  to 
Prince  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907)  the  modern  Abnaki  form  is 
mddomba,  and  the  present-day  Miishpee 
ttytiipain.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tumpzi.  Atril)eorsubtril>e,  of  unknown 
alHnity,  represente<l  in  1728  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas  (Valero 
Burials,  1728,  partida  154,  MS.). 

Tumtls  ('paint').  A Squawmish  village 
on  the  E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tumun,  A  name  said  by  Powers  ( Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iir,  .349,  1877)  to  l>e  applied 
by  the  Miwok  x.  of  Stanislaus  r.,  Stanis- 
lau.sco.,  Cal.,  to  their  northern  con<reners. 
Powers  derives  the  name  from  (u^umn, 
'north.*  It  Ls,  however,  very  probably 
another  rendition  of  cfiuinftoLo,  a  term  de- 
rived from  the  Miwok  c/(")/if'^^'/',  'south,' 
and  itself  signifying  '6<jutherners.'  Cf. 
Tmiuileko.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Tunagak.     An    Eskimo   villajre  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Ala.ska;  I>op.  71  in 
1890. 
Tunaghamiut.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  1&4.  1893, 

Tunal,     A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tep)e- 
huane,    in     Durango,    Mexico;    definite 
pH-alitv  unknown. 
el  Tunal.— Oroz(X)  y  Bcrra,  Geo?.,  318,  I^A. 

Tunanpia  {Tu^-nan-p'i",  'black  bear'). 
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A  g«?ns  of  the  Iowa,  consisting  of  the 
Tapothka,  Punghathka,  Munchinye,  and 
Kirokokhoche  subgentes. 

Xoo-num'-pe.— Morgrtn.  Anc.  Soc.,  15(5.  1S77.     Tu'- 

B»»-p'i°— l^orsey  in  lotli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  -3S.  1897. 

Xunanpin.      A  gens    of    the    Missouri 

(q.  v.). 

Koon'-cha.— Morgan.  .\nc.  Soc..  156, 1877.    Tu-na«'- 

p'j. —Dorsoy  In  loth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240.  1S97. 

Tnnanpin.  A  gens  of  the  Oto  (q.  v.). 
]fe-je'-ra-ja. — Moiv«u..\iic.Soc..lrK),l!>77(=-\Volf' ; 
given  as  di>tintt  from  Bear  gens  i.  Moon'cha. — 
Ibid.  ('Bear').  SIu"tci'-ra-tce. — Dorsov  in  loth 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240.  1>97  (.'Wo'.f').  Tiina'''-p'i'>.— 
Ibid.  ("Black  bear'). 

Tunda8ta8a(  Apache:  'water  spread  out,' 
from  the  many  spriiijrs  forming  marshy 
areas).  A  large  prehistoric  pueblo  ruin 
on  a  low  elevation  between  two  washes 
entering  Fore^-tdale  or.  from  the  x.,  on 
the  White  Mtn.  Apache  res.,  10  m.  s.  e. 
of  Showlow,  Ariz.  It  was  partially  exca- 
vated in  1901  by  Dr  Walter  Hoiigh,  of 
the  National  Museum,  who  is  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  settlement  of  a 
Zufii  clan  or  clans  on  its  northward  mi- 
gration. See  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1901,  2S9, 
1903. 

Foreitdale  ruin. — Ibid. 

Tandy.     See  Tatemy. 

TunessassahC  where  there  is  finesand.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iroquois  village  formerly 
on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  perhaps  in  Warren 
CO.,  Pa.,  and  occupied  by  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
and  Onondaga. — Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  200, 
299,  300,  1829. 

Tung.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo 
of  Hano,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  only  one  individual 
(a  man)  of  which  survived  in  189.3. 
Tan'.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr..  vii.  16«i,  1S94. 
Tda'-wu.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39.  1891 
(Hopi  name).  Tjon-a-ai'. — Ibid.  tNavaho  namei. 
Tun.— Ibid. 

Tungge  (Tewa:  'village of  the  basket'). 
A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  a  bare 
Bloi>e  near  the  banks  of  a  stream  (which 
in  the  mountoins  farther  .'<.  is  called 
Rio  de  San  Pedro,  lower  down  Una  de 
Gato,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins 
Arroyo  del  Tumjue),  at  the  x.  e.  extrem- 
ity oi  the  Sand ia  mts.,  in  Sandoval  co., 
N.  Mex.  It  was  the  westernmost  of  tiie 
Tano  villages  in  i)rehistoric  times,  and 
was  evidently  in  ruins  in  1541,  the  date 
of  Coronado'e  expedition,  having  been 
abandoned  a  few  years  prior  to  that  date 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  by  nomadio 
Indians  from  the  plains.  The  pueblo  was 
extensive,  forming  a  nMml>er  of  irregular 
squares,  and  the  houses  were  constructed 
of  adobe  with  rubble  foundations.  See 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  109, 
121.  eteeq.,  1892. 

£1  Tunque. — Bundelier.  op.  cit.,  109.  Pueblo  de 
Tunque.— Doc.  of  ITTOcited  by  Biuidelier.  ihid..  112. 
Tung-fe. — Ibid.,  KJ'J^Kboriiriiial  iiami-).  Tungke  — 
Batidelier  in  Kiteh.  N.  Me.x.,  2<Jl,  IkkO:  in  .\rch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  Ijy,  1m90.  Tunque,  — lliind<.-lier  in 
Ritch,  oji.  cit.  Village  of  the  Basket.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst,  raperv,  IV.  oji.  cit. 

Tangulungsi  (  Tunfj-id-nng'-si,  'smallest 
Airtle' ).  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 


Tungyaa.  According  to  tradition  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Indians,  an  ancient  Tewa 
pueblo  on  a  black  mesa  near  the  w,  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  above  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso  ford,  N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Taniakpak.  A  Togiagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  lower  Togiakr.,  Alaska;  pop.  137 
in'lSSO. 

Tuniakhpuk.— Petroff  in  10th  Censns  .\laska.  map. 
1N>4.  Tuniakpuk.— Baker.  Getis;.  Diet.  .\laika,ti41, 
190(3.    Tunniakhpuk.— PetrolT,  op.  cit.,  17. 

Tunica  (^o,  an  article;  uni,  'people';  /.'(, 
nominal  sulHx. — Gatschet'i.  A  tribe,  form- 
ing a  distinct  linguistic  family  known  as 
Tonikan,  formerly  dwelling  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  Tunica  are  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi region  becau.<e  of  their  attachment 
to  the  f  rench  and  the  faithful  service 
rendered  them  as  allies  in  contests  with 
neighboring  tribes.  When  hrst  visited 
they  lived  in  Mississippi  on  lower  Ya/.oo 
r.  In  1699  La  Source  (."^-hea,  Early  Voy., 
80,  1861)  estimated  the  number  of  their 
cabins  at  about  260,  scattered  over  4 
leagues  of  country.  He  states  that 
they  lived  entirely  on  Indian  corn 
and  did  no  hunting.  Gravier,  who  vis- 
ited the  tribe  in  1700,  states  that  they 
occupied  7  hamlets  containing  50  or  60 
small  cabins.  In  1706,  according  to  La 
Harpe,  the  Tunica  were  driven  from  their 
villages  by  the  Chickasaw  and  Alibamu 
and  joined  the  Huma;  and  it  is  said  that 
subsequently  they  killed  more  than  half 
that  triV»e  and  occupied  its  territory.  In 
1730  they  met  with  a  reverse  at  the  hands 
of  those  Natchez  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Chickasaw;  their  villatre  was 
burnedand  a  large  numl>er  of  them  killed. 
In  1760  they  occupied  3  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  was  on  a  lake  at  Tunica 
bayou.  P>au(lry  des  Lozieres  in  18U2 
ascribed  to  them  a  population  of  120  men, 
a  total  of  about  450. 

Hutchins  ( Imlay,  West.  Ter.,  419, 1 797 ) 
notes  a  Tunica  village  on  tlie  e.  bank  ot 
the  river  opposite  the  upper  plantations  of 
Pte  Coupee,  containing  in  1784  about  20 
warriors.  Later  the  Tunica  moved  up  to 
]\Iarks.ville  prairie  in  Avoyelles  parish,  on 
the s.  side  of  lower  Ked  r.  Still  laterthey 
appear  under  the  local  name  of  Avoyelles 
Indians  (not  to  be  confounded  with  an 
older  trilieof  that  name),  a  name  apjilied 
alsoto  the  P.iloxi,  who  settled  here  in  1762 
after  leaving,'  their  coast  seats.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Tunica,  consisting  of  about  30 
people,  are  now  e.  and  s.  e.  of  .Marksville, 
the  i)ari-}i  seat,  on  wliat  is  called  Mark.s- 
ville  prairie.  They  speak  Tunica,  Creole, 
and  Kiitrlish. 

Gravier's  des<-rii)tion  of  the  Tunica  in 
17fX)  indicates  that  their  women  made  an 
excellent  fabric  of  nmlherry  elotli;  there 
was  a  fair  division  of  labor  botw(en  tiie 
.'^exes;  the  men  cultivated  the  soil,  planted 
and    harvested  the  crops,  cut   the  wood 
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ami  l)rought  it  to  tlie  cabin,  uiul  driss<Hl 
tliedt'er  ami  buffalo  skins;  tlie  wumoii 
i»erformetl  the  in«ioor  work  ami  nia<le 
iiottery  and  clothing;  polviryny  \v:uj  rare 
among  them  (."^^hea,  Karly  Voy.,  184). 
The  Tunica  laiujiiagc,  hitherto  unknown 
or  uni>ubli.~liO(l,  was  stuiiicd  in  l.^>()  by 
Ciatschet.  It  id  vocalic  and  hannoniims, 
rich  in  verbal  fornix  and  possessing  also  a 
declension  of  tiiemiuji,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  nominal  and  pronominal 
gender.  It  appears  to  have  Jio  genetic 
oiiinection  with  any  other  family  of  lan- 
guages. 

Counica. — N'eill,  Hist.  Minn.,  ITo,  1S58  (misprints. 
Otonnica. — Toiiti  iU>7)  iii  Slu-ii,  Discov.,  i-Vi.  iNii. 
Runicas. — Siblov  (K-oM  in  .\m.  Siiiie  Fiipors,  Iiid. 
Atl.  .1.  724,  iNii.  Tanjco.-klentl.  <.if  Klvas  ilMJ) 
in  Froiich,  Hi-t.  Coll.  !,;»..  n.  17>;,  l^'^O  iprol>ahly 
i(Jenticiil).  TanikSa.— Murqiu-tto  map  (i-<t.  loTo) 
ill  Sliea.  Disfov.,  lsV_'.  Tanikwa. — Miir<iucltL- 
<|ii<>te<l  bv  .^(UH,  Early  V(n-.,  tJi.  1^.1.  Tonicas. — 
Pt-iiiiaiit'(1700)  in  FrciRl'i.  Hi-t.  <v,il.  La.,  l.i.l, 
l^o'J.  Tonicaus.  — [,a  Harpt^  (ITl'.M  in  Martrry,  Di-c., 
VI.  SO'J.  l^M).  Tonikas. —  Uii.-s;i,  Travfls  l.a..  I.  LkS, 
1771.  Toumachas.  —  Ki-riiuin-Du\  iiilim.  TraviU  in 
lAi.,  &4.  1.MJ6.  Toumika.— <;ra\  iir  (  17iKi)  in  Sluri, 
Early  Vi'V.,  I.m,  1,V.I.  Tounicp. — Cci.xc,  Caiii'.anii. 
map,  1741.  Tounika. — Gravit-r  i  I7(.'l)  in  Frt-nrti, 
Hist.  l.'oU.  Lrt.,  n,  W,  ls7.'>.  Tourika.— M^■•t.u^ie 
(l(>S•J)  in  French.  iLiiil..2"2.  Tuncas.  — I.atliam.  Ks- 
.says,  JOS,  1800.  Tunicas.— Ji-;rcry<.  Frciuli  l>oiu. 
Ain.,  I,  14•^,  1701.  Tu-ni'-cka  a"-ya-di'. — D<>r>ov, 
Bilo.xi  MS.  diet..  B.  A.  K.,  Iv.'i  (one  .if  tli.-  Bilo.xi 
names).  Tu-ni'-cka ha"-ya'. — Ibid.  (aiioilicrKiloxi 
name).  Tunscas. — SibU-y  misquoted  bv  .<eher- 
merhorn  (ISlJ)  iu  Mass.  Hi.-^t.  coc.  Coll.,' 2d  .-<.,  n, 
27.  1S14. 

Tnnicha.  Mentionetl  as  a  Xavaho  set- 
tlement, but  actually  inten<led  to  desig- 
nate that  part  of  the  tribe  in  and  about 
the  Tnnicha  mts.,  X.  Mex.,in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  western  jiortionof  thetribe. 
Tumecha. — Oomenecli.  l)e~ert-<>i  N.  .A..,  ll,  7.  ImW. 
Tumicha.— Corte/,  1 17W)  in  I'ur.  K.  K.  Ki-p..  in.  pt. 
3,119,  I'^tO.  Tunicha  Indians. — Sliepliord  (  l>;'i9;  in 
H.  K.  Ex.  I)<»r.O',i,:;otli(iMn,'..  Kt  .-i-^-^..  u;,  ]m;o. 

Tunuliarbik.  .V  former  Kskimo  settle- 
ment and  Dutch  trading  statiofi  iti  s.  w. 
CJreeidand. — Crantz,  J  list.  (Jreeniand,  i, 
18,  1767. 

Tununirmiut  ( '  people  of  the  Inick  coun- 
try'). Oneof  thetwosubdivisionsof  the 
Agotniut  Eskimo,  living  at  Pond  itdet, 
oj>ening  into  Kclipse  ed.,  x.  e.  coast  of 
Baffinland. 

Toonoonek.— Parry.  .Second  Voy.,  3.i9.  1S24.  Tud- 
nunirmiut. — B<ia>  in  Trans.  Anthr.  S<>f.  Wash.,  ni, 
90,  l^'^.^.  Tununirmiut.  —Boas  in  Otli  Hep.  B.  A.  E., 
4-12,  1H,S«. 

Tununirasirmiat  (  'jwopk' of  the  smaller 
back  country').  A  subtribe  of  Agomiut 
Kskimo  living  -At  Admiralty  inlet,  tin-  .\. 
shore  of  Ox^kburn  id., and  tlie  a.  slwjre  of 
North  Devon. 

Toonoonee-roochiuh. — I'arry,  .Sc<'ond  Vo\ ..  370,  isJI. 
Tudnunirossirmiut.  —  li(>a->  in  Trans.  .-Vnthr.  Sim'. 
VVa.sli.,  nr,  y<;,  l^s.').  Tununirusirmiut. — Boa.sinOtti 
kep.  B.  A.  E.,442,  IKM. 

Tunxis  (from  Wnttiuik^lnin,  'the  point 
where  the  river  bend.a.' — Trumbull). 
An  imprjrtant  tribt;  that  live<l  i>\\  middle 
Farmington  r.  near  the  great  ben(l,alxjut 
wh«'re  Farmingt<m  and  Southinutou, 
Hartford  co.,  Ct)nn.,  are  now.  They 
were  .subject  at  an  early  peritxl  to 
ScHjuaaaen,    the  Hachem    who.'^old  Hart- 


ford to  the  Knglish.  Kuttenlvr  incUuUs 
them  in  the  Wappinger.  They  ^old  tiie 
greater  part  of  their  territory  in  ItilO. 
About  17iX)  they  still  had  a  village  «.f  I'tl 
wigwams  at  Farmington,  but  in  17(11 
there  w  ere  btily  4  or  5  families  left. 
Juncks'es. — Wadiiiipnni.  a  Mohei;an  chii'l  ilTiX"), 
in  N.  V.  I>i>c.  «\.l.  Iti-t..  IV,  Oil,  l^M  (mi-pnnti. 
Sepos,— Stilo:<  (1701)  in  Ma.^.x.  lli.sl.  SiK'.  l'<ill.,  l.-t 
s.,  .\,  UH.  Ivjv'.  Sepous. — Iljiil.  Sopus. — .I.infS, 
Inil.  Bnll..  i:;,  lst;7  laUo  nsed  for  the  Esi^piisi. 
Tuncksis. — Trumlinll,  Iml.  Names  ronn.,  74.  ls.>l 
(earlv  form).  Tunxis.— SliU<  (17(;i)  ii\  Ma>s. 
Hi>t.  So<-.  (_'..ll.,  l>t  s..  .v,  1U4.  1S(.>.I.  Unxus.  — K  I. 
Col.  r,io.  citid  bv  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn., 
74,  1.>^>I. 

Tuolumne  {Tit-ol'-uin-ne).  A  collective 
term  for  tlie  tribes  on  Tuolumne  r.,  C'al., 
all  or  most  of  whom  were  probably  of 
Moquelumnan  stock.  Merriaiu  (Am. 
Anthr.,  i.v,  .•>41,  348,  H»07)  distin- 
guishes the  Tuolumne  tribe  of  this 
family. 

Fawalomnes. —  Bancroft,  Nat.  Race."!,  I,  4.'<0,  1574. 
Sololumnes.  —  HnK-.  Kllmol.  and  I'hilol.,  t,3i\  l.-io. 
Solumnees. —  l\iylor  in  (.'al.  Farmer,  June  S,  l.-'iO. 
Tawalemnes. — Bancrult,  Nat.  Kaees,  i,  4.">0.  I.s7). 
Touserlemnies. — Tayl(jr,  op.  oil.  To-wal-umne. — 
Fremont,  Gcog.  .Nli-moir,  10,  ]S4S.  Tuolumne. — 
,<.  liiHiKnift,  Ind.  Trilx's.  iv,  407,  ISVt.  Tu-ol'- 
umne. — .^Icrriam  in  Am.  .\nthr.,  I.v,  34S,  lyu7. 
Tuolumnes. — Taylor, op.  eil,  Turealemnes. — H.ile, 
Etlinol.  and  Fl'iilol..  OoO.  IMo.  Yolumne.— Bar- 
bour in  St-n.  E.\.  Doe.  4,  32dConsr.,  spee.  .»»-s.s.,-j51, 
K><53.  Yo-lum-ne.— Rovce  iu  l:Mh  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
7S2.  1899. 

Tupichihasao.  A  mission  village,  proln 
ably  on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  the 
itdiabitants  of  which  were  among  those 
revolting  against  the  Spaniard.^  in  1687. — 
iiarcia,  P^nsayo,  287,  172.i. 

Tupirbikdjuin.  A  summer  settlement 
of  the  Kingnait  Okomiut  P^kimo  near 
the  coast  of  Cumberland  sd. — I<oa.s  in 
6th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Tnpo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
Fapav'O  or  ."^obaijiuri,  12  to  Ki  Icai/ues  w. 
of  San  Xavier  del  Kac ;  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  Itj'.tti. 

Cops. — Maiiije  ( 1701)  quoted  by  Baneroft.  .Vriz.  and 
N.  .\Ie\-..  I,  'i-'ts.  Ix-^'J.  Tupo.— Kino  (lO'JO)  in  Dor. 
Hi>t.  .Mex..  4tli  >..  I.  20<i,  Kxi.  Tups— Mamre 
quoted  by  Bancn.it,  ,Vriz.  and  N.  Me.K.,  :io«.  I>->y. 

Tupo.  .V  former  rancheria,  apparently 
Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and  flange  in 
1701.  Situated  in  a  volcimic  desert  about 
10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  .v.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Aibacusi.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  .Slate.-.  I,  4y'),  1>*4.     Tupo.— Ibid. 

Tups.  A  tribe  of  Karankawan  aflilia- 
tionthatentered  Xuestra  Seiloradelat  ari- 
delaria  mission  (q.  v.)  on  .San  t.abricl  r.. 
Texas,  in  17')0.  In  the  .'^ame  ioiality 
there  were  three  missions,  one  avoweilly 
assigned  to  T<jnkawan  tribes,  the  secnml 
to  the  I'idai-.Vrkokisa  group,  and  the 
third,  I^  Candelaria,  to  the  Karankawan 
group.  The  tribes  rf[)resented  tli.-re 
were  the  Oico.  Karankawa,  Tups,Cujane. 
I>tepisas,  and  E.'^quein  (Testimonio  de 
Diligencias,  doc.  12,  leg.  6,  l.-tter  K, 
Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  (^n-n'taro;  Fet- 
ter of  Frav  .Maria  Ano  de  los  Dolores, 
17n().  il)i(l.j  doc.   18).     After   Cande.jrii- 
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inipsion  was  abandoned,  a  part  of  the 
tribe  went  with  tlie  Cocoa  to  .San  Antonio 
de  Valero.    See  Tops.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Thops. — IVdro  Kamon  iii  doc.  10.  leg'.  6,  k'tter  K, 
ArcTi  Col.  pjiiita  Criiz.  oi.  11'-*).  Tup.  —  Morti, 
Mem.  Hist.  To.x.,bk.  ii.  ca.  ITnJ.  MS. 

Tupuic.  A  village,  presunia])Iy  Co:?ta- 
noan,  fonnerly  connecte<l  with  Dolores 
niis.-'ion,  iSan  Francir^co,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1S61. 

Tupninte.  A  villapre,  ]>resnniably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  witii  Dolores 
niission,  San  Fraiu-isco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  1- armor,  Oct.  IS,  ISdl. 

Tupnstikutteh  (Tii-pn.-^'-li-J:iit'-tt'}i,  '<rra.s:^- 
nut  eater-s').  A  l'aviot.'--o  bantl  formerly 
on  Carson  r.,  w.  Nevada. — Powers,  Inds-. 
W.  Nevada,  MS.,  B.  A.  ¥..,  1S76. 

Tuquisan.  A  Maricopa  settlement  on 
Gila  r.,  .s.  Ariz.,  in  the  ISih  century. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo^'.,  34S,  lSt)4. 

Turami.  A  Cos:tan(nin  villa<re  fonnerly 
within  10  ni.  of  SantaCnizmi>^^i(>n,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  P'armer,  Apr.  .^,  ISijO. 

furasi  ( 'where  there  are  jieache.-*').  A 
small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  near 
Norofrachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf'n,  1S94. 

Turatu.  The  Elk  clan  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Tura'tu  tai'na. — M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (rai'Ha=' people'). 

Turco.     See  Turk. 

Turghestltsatun.  A  Tolowa  village  on 
the  Pacific  coast  x.  of  the  mouth  of 
Klamath  r.,  Cal. 

Ti-kffl'-tun  iun'-ni.— Dorsi-y,  Chetro  M?.  vooab., 
H.  A.  E.,  1SS4.  Ta-kgs?r-t»ate'-ne.— DorsfV.  Smith 
Kiver  M.S.  vorHb..B.A.K.,l.SM.  Tu-nestl'  tsa'- 
tun.— Dorsey,  Naltuniietuauc  MS.  vo<.ub.,  B.  A. 
K.,  183,  1K&1. 

Turip.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r., 
about  8  m.  al)<)ve  the  mouth,  in  N.  w. 
California.  (a.  i,.  k.) 

Turisai.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaiiiiiri,  and  a  vi.>-ita  ol  the  Jesuit 
mis.sion  of  Suamca.  l'rol)ably  situated  on 
or  near  the  Kio  Santa  Cniz  in  s.  Arizona 
<»r  .v.  Sonora. 

S.  Pedro  Turisai.— Biincrolt,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
i'i\.  ls.^'J  (ttftcr  early  docs.). 

Turk.  A  nickname  [F.l  Turro)  given 
by  the  members  of  Coronado's  expedi- 
tion in  l.>40— 42  to  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Ilarahey  (identified  with  the  Pawnee 
country),  lx'cau.=e  of  his  peculiar  head- 
dress. The  Turk,  wiio  was  a  "slave"  at 
Pecos  pueblo  (Cicuye).  ^•-  Mex.,  prob- 
ably first  because  of  a  desire  to  return  to 
his  {)eoi)le,  lateral  tli(?  instigation  of  the 
Pueblos  who  had  suffered  atrc>cities  at 
the  hands  of  the  S[)aniards,  rei)resente<l 
to  Coronado  that  in  (^iiivira,  and  espe- 
cially in  Ilarahey  an<l  "the  Guaes,"  there 
was  much  gold,  wliich  lie  called  arorh'm 
(•1-  v.).  Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  what 
the  Indian  hatl  told  him,Coroiiadoslarte'l 
with  his  army  from  Ti'_'ue.x  on  the  Kio 
Grande  the  f.jllowitiu'  S[priiig  (1541), 
guided  l)y  the  Turk  ami  accojn[)anie<l  by 
a  Quivira  Indian  named  Ysoit(:te.     After 


wandering  for  some  time  on  the  Staked 
plains  of  e.  New  Mexico  and  w.  Texa.«», 
Coronado  becameconvinced  that  theTurk 
wa.s  trying  to  lead  the  army  astray,  where- 
on he  put  him  in  irons,  .^^ent  back  to  the 
Rio  Grande  the  main  body  of  his  force, 
placed  him.^elf  under  the  guidance  of  Y.«o- 
pete,  and  in  42  days  of  northwanl  jour- 
neying reached  the  country  of  (iuivira, 
in  the  present  Kan.-^as.  Traversing  the 
length  of  this  province,  Coronado,  alter 
the  middle  of  August,  reached  Kansas  r.. 
whence  be  suuunoned  Tatarrax,  chief  of 
Ilarahey,  which  lay  next  beyond.  Re- 
gardless of  the  presence  of  Tatarrax  with 
200  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
Turk  belonge<l,  and  whom  the  latter  en- 
deavored to  set  against  the  Spanish  force 
of  HO  men,  the  treacherous  guide  was 
strangled  t(»  death.  an<l  Coronado  pre- 
pareil  forhis  return  journey.     ( i".  w.  n.  ) 

Turkey  Hill.  A  small"  village  near 
Derby,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  subject 
to  the  Paugusset.  In  17t>l  there  were 
onlv  a  dozen  Indians  there. — Binlsev 
(17t)l)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st .«.,  .\, 
111,  1809. 

Turkeytown  (translation  of  the  native 
term  ( tuiV-'I'/giuln-liniV i/l,  and  derive<l 
from  the  name  of  a  chief,  Turkey  or 
Little  Turkey).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  the  w.  bank  of  Coo.*a  r., 
opposite  the  present  Center,  Cherokee 
CO.,  Ala.  (j.  M.) 

Gun'-di'gaduhun'yI. — Mooney  in  19th  Kep.  B.  A. 
E.,  521.  1900  (Cherokee  natiie).  Turkey  Town.— 
Doc.  of  179^  quoted  bv  Kovte  in  5th  Kep.  B.  A.  K., 
144, 1.SS7. 

Turniptown  (from  the  native  term 
U'lun'yi,  'tuber  ])lace').  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Turnifitown  cr., 
above  Kllijay,  (Kilmer  Co.,  Ga.     (lm.) 

Turnip  Mountain. — Doc.  ot  1799  •(iiote<l  bv  llovi'e 
in  5th  \if\>.  B.  .\.  E..  114.  ls.>)7.  tllun'yi.— ■MLM>nev 
in  19tti  Kup.  B.  A.  E..  -MJ.  I'.mK). 

Turquoise.  Stones  of  greenish  hue  were 
especially  value<l  by  the  American  abo- 
rigines, and  this  was  <liie,  apjuirently,  to 
the  a.=sociation  of  certain  reliirious  no- 
tions with  the  color.  Turquoise  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  green  gem 
stones,  and.  according  to  Clark  and  Diller. 
is  a  hydrous  aluminum  sulphate  colored 
by  a  copper  j»hosphate,  containinir  also  a 
little  iron  and  maL'nesia.  It  displays  a 
wide  rdntre  of  pale  bluish  and  greenisli 
tints,  and  occurs  in  thin  seams  or  iti 
pockets  associated  with  eruptive  rocks,  or 
as  grains  and  j)elibles  in  the  samls  and 
gravels  of  the  valleys.  It  is  found  in 
various  localities,  notably  in  Colorado, 
N'ew  !\Iexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  mined  by  the  natives  in 
jire-Spanish  times  at  Cerrillos  mt.,  near 
Santa  F«',  N.  Mex.  (P>lake),  and  on  Tur- 
fjuoise  mt.  in  Cochise  co. ,  Ariz. 

The  first  Si>anish  ex|tlorers  found  thi'^ 
stone  in  u=e  for  personal  ornameriTs  by 
the  native  tribes,  and  it  ajipears  that  they 
had  Uren  conilucting  mining  oi»erationd 
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on  quite  an  extensive  soale,  especially  at 
L«is  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex.,  where  many  of 
tlieir  rude  stone  mining  hammers  and 
pletl^'es  have  l>een  found  (s^ee  MincK  awl 
(^luirriis).  It  19  even  surmised  that  the 
more  hijrhly  civili/.eii  tril>es  of  Mexico 
found  and  utilized  this  source  of  themuoh- 
valuod  jrem.  The  tuniuoise  i;^  highly 
prized  hy  the  present  tril>es  of  the  arid 
rejrion,  and  is  ground  into  beads  and 
pendants,  which  are  pierceil  1)y  the  aid  of 
primitive  drills,  and  is  made  into  setting's 
for  mo^^aic  work  (see  Mu-odc).  Kunz 
states  that  "tiie  selling  price  is  now 
[ISSG]  very  low,  the  Indians  dispf)sing  of 
their  specimens  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
for  the  contents  of  a  mouth,  where  they 
usually  carry  them.  A  string  made  of 
many  hundreds  of  stones  they  value  at 
the  price  of  a  pony."     See  L'taldite. 

Consult  lilake  in  Am.  Jour.  J^ii.,  2d  s., 
x.vv,  ISoS;  Siilimau  in  Kug.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  xxx'M,  ISSl;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  i.x,  no.  11.  lS9ti;  (2)  in  ITtli 
Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  1898;  (:>)  in  22d  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  15*04;  Kunz,  (_iemsand  Precious 
Stones,  1S90;  Clark  and  Diller  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  od  s.,  xxxii,  1886;  Pepper  (1) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  no.  2,  190-'),  (2)  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909.     (w.  n.  n.) 

Tartleback.     See  Stonevork. 

Turtle  Mountain  Sioux.  An  Assiniboin 
band  occupying  a  reserve  of  640  acres  at 
the  base  of  Turtle  mt.,  12  m.  s.  e.  of  Delo- 
raine,  Manitoba.  They  numbered  45  un- 
til the  autumn  of  1908',  when  oO  of  their 
number  joined  the  Oak  Liike  band  on  its 
reservation  5  ra.  x.  of  Pipestone,  Mani- 
toba.   • 

Turtle  Portage.  A  Chii)pewa  statifni  in 
Wisconsin,  occu])ie<l  by  the  trilie  for  a 
lung  time  l)efore  settlinir  at  Flambeau 
lake.  — Warren  (1852)  in  .Minn.  Hist.  Sue. 
Coll.,  V,  192,  1885. 

Turtletown  (trans,  of  SnlltjiUfi,  'turtle  ' ). 
.\  Cht-rukee  settlement  in  upper  (Jeorgia 
about  the  period  of  the  removal  of  tlie 
tribe  in  18.>9.  fj.  m.) 

Turwillana  (referring  to  a  cylindrical 
fossil  marked  in  riutrs).  An  e.x'tinctclan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  ^fex. 

Turwil'lana  tai'na.— M.  C.  SttvtnM.n.  notes.  B..\  K., 
I'JIO  {tni'i,a-=  •  people'). 

Tusanes.  A  former  trilx"  of  .v.  e.  Me.xico 
'T  s.  Texas,  |)robaljly  Coahuiltecan.  Ac- 
cording to  Portillo  (  .Apuiites  para  la  Hist. 
Antig.  de  Coahuila  v  Tex.,  2S5,  lsS8), 
^vho  calls  them  "Tusan  or  Carrizo,"  21.'i 
'»f  their  num})er  were  at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  missifjii  in  ITtJl.— On.zco  v  Berra, 
*>oog.,  30:i,  18W. 

Tuscaluca.     See  Tnstxilnm. 

Tuscarawas.  \  former  .settlement  of 
I'elawares  an<l  Wyandot  on  Tuscarawas 
r-.  C)liio,  near  the  iiKjutii  of  li'viZ  .~^andy  r. 
It  was  near  tiie  i^reat  trail  ieadiiiL'  irom 
-»Iu.skinguui  on  the  b.  and  San-Jiiskv  <jn 


the  N.  to  the  Indian  settlements  in  w. 
Penn.sylvania.  being  situated  almost  due 
w,  from  Shingas  Town  at  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  r.  The  early  traders  pave  the 
name  Muskingum,  or  F.Ik's  Eye,  to  the 
three  streams  now  known  as  the^Iuskin- 
gum.  Tuscarawas,  and  Big  Sandy.  On 
account  of  its  location  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  three  trails,  this  settlement, 
which  was  made  some  time  before  1750, 
was  well  known  to  traders.  Gist  passetl 
through  it  in  the  yoar  named  on  his  way 
to  Muskingum,  when  it  »va3  comj'osed 
of  a  few  wigwams.  After  1758.  wlu-n 
Tamatjue  (q.  v.),  or  King  Beaver,  the 
leading  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the 
Ohio,  left  w.  Pennsylvania  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne,  he  made  this  his 
headcpiarters,  and  from  this  time  tlie 
place  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  '"The 
Ik-avers  Town."  After  Zeisberger  and 
his  Delaware  converts  deserted  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  on  Beaver  r..  Pa.,  they 
moved  to  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  which 
at  once  became  the  center  of  missionary 
effort  among  the  western  Indians.  Ta- 
maque  became  one  of  the  converts.  The 
Moravian  missionary  Heckewelder  la- 
bored for  many  years  in  this  lield,  during 
which  time  he  had  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians 
led  by  the  white  renegade  Simon  Girty. 
Heckeweliler  says:  "In  the  year  1762, 
while  I  lived  at  Tuscarawas  on  the  3Ius- 
kingum.  they  [the  Delawares]  were  set- 
tled on  that  riverand  its  branches."  Bou- 
quet's force  encamjied  near  the  place  in 
Oct.  1764,  at  which  time  it  was  entirely  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  tied  in 
terror  before  the  advaiicinir  army,  It-aving 
about  100  wigwams,  an  evidfuce  of  thi-ir 
nund)ers.  .Vt  this  time  the  villaire  had 
Ix'cn  occupied  by  a  mixed  poi)ulation  of 
alx)ut  150  families  of  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
Wyandot,  Miami,  and  Minsos.  .McCul- 
lough  speaks  of  the  settlement  at  this  time 
wliere  a  "number  of  traders  resided" 
(McCullough,  Narr.,  in  Border  Lite,  104, 
1839;  seealso  the  Journal  of  Bou(|Uft  Ex- 
pedition. 13,  1765;  Parkman,  Con.-|(iracy 
of  Pontiac,  ir,  227,  lOOl,  and  letter  of 
General  Gage,  ibid.,  app.  F).  A  numl)cr 
of  Indians  met  Bouquet  at  Tuscarawas, 
making  overtures  for  peace.  The  army 
moved  on  to  Muskinu'uin,  where  a  coun- 
cil was  held,  after  which  a  number  of 
white  prisoners  were  given  up  and  hos- 
taires  given  for  the  return  of  all  pri.-oners 
at  Ft  I'itt  in  the  ccjiiiing  spring.  Many 
of  the  Indian  warriors  followed  their 
former  captive-,  whom  they  had  learne<l 
to  hold  in  liij:h  rc^'ard,  back  to  Ft  Pitt, 
but  many  of  these  captives  returned  not 
long  afterwanl  to  their  Indian  hoiiK'S  on 
the  Tu~<atawas.  (o.  P.  n. ) 

Beaver'8  Town. — (.'ri.u'Iiiini  IT'.1 1  in  Ma.-s.  Uivt.  Hue. 
<<.ll..  Itli  -..  I.x.  :;7'J.  1871.  Beaver  Town.  — IfiiK-h- 
i!!"  map  in  Smith.  liuiiijU't  K.\(:<-il.,  ITwi.  King 
Beaver's  Town. — Smilli,  lii>ii'ilK  t    t.Xpc-U..  u' .  ITt-t 
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Tu«c*Uw»yi.— McCulloueli  (.17M\  Narr..  UM.  18;{>.>. 
Tuscwawft.— Crogliiiii  {,l'6-'t\  in  Rupp.  Wcsc.  I'l'iin.. 
npp.,  ItW.  l'**^-  xuscarawa*.— La'ui*  Evans'  map. 
17,V».  Tu«carawi — Lt»«:kifl.  Hi-t.  Mi^-".  Tiiit.  Bri'tli., 
pt.  3,  "<.  17iM.  Tu»caroraii». — tiiissoioM  map.  ITsl. 
Tufcarora*.— Lii  TtMir  map.  1779  ;  error  i.  Tuscaro- 
wai. — Boil- mot  (17iV4)  in  Kupp.  Wcsl.  IVim.  app.. 
148.16^41'.  Tuacavoroas. — Fjiiaiitsainl  Rapi'.lyniap. 
1777  (uilspriiU).  Tuscorawaa.— lIoikt-woUKT  in 
Trans.  Au>.  I'liilo.*.  tin'.,  iv.  3'>'>.  ls;i.  Tuskara- 
was. — HuCt'tiiiis  map  in  ^mith,  Kuui|ii(.-C  K.\[».-(l.. 
1766. 

Tnscarora  (Shini'rc"',  'hemp  <:ather- 
erji,'  the  Apoc'niniiiciiniiiihiiiutn,  or  Iiiiliaii 
hemp,  beinij  a  i»lant  of  many  u.cf:^  ainoiii: 
the  Carolina  Tu.-oarora;  the  native  f..rm 
of  this  appellative  is  impt'r^^l>nal,  there 
being  no  expre-^sed  pronominal  allix  to 
indicate  per.>ion,  numijer,  or  jreniler). 
Formerly  an  important  eonfe<leration  of 
tribe?,  speakin;;  lan<:nai:e«  connate  with 
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those  (4  the  Inxjuoian  linjrniptic  ).'ronp, 
and  dwelling',  when  tirst  eiuountereil,  ot» 
the  Roanoke,  Xeuse,  Taw  (Torhunta  or 
Narhontes),  and  I'amlieo  rs.,  X.  C.  The 
eviflence  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
writers  contemporary  with  thfin,  con- 
firmed in  part  by  tnulition,  make.s  it  ap- 
pear that  while  occiipyini;  thi.s  primitive 
habitat  the  Tu.«earora  if-asne  wa^^  eom- 
I)Osed  of  at  least  three  tribal  con.stituent 
members,  each  bearin*^  an  inde[)eii(lent 
and  exclusive  ai>pellatioii.  The  names 
of  the.'^e  component  meml>ers  still  survive 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Tu-carura  now 
dwelling  in  w.  New  York  and  s.  Ontario, 
C^anada.  The  first  of  these  tribal  names  is 
Kn'te'riuWhY,  i.  e.  'Pt-ople  of  the  Sub- 
merged Pine-tree';  tlie  st'cunil  Ahnrin- 
^/^/.■^'(ineanin!,' doubt ful );  and  the  tliird, 
SkuTu're^',    'Hemp    (iatherers.'      (Uisick 


(Hist.  Six  Nations,  34,  1S2S)  wrote  these 
tribal  appellations  "  Kantanohakan,"' 
"  Kanwetseka."  and  ''Tnscarora '"  re- 
sj>ectively,  and  (p.  31)  refers  aI.>-o  to  the 
'"Esaurora,  or  Tnscarora,"  from  which 
it  may  lie  inferred  that  Ksaurora  is  a 
synonym  of  Skaru'rO"'.  .Vccordin?  to 
the  same  authority  (p.  36),  tlie  Tnscarora, 
on  traditionary  evidence,  iH).-sessed  in 
early  times  tiie  "country  lyniii  between 
tlie  sea  sliores  and  the  mountains,  which 
divide  the  Atlantic  states,"  in  which 
they  had  'lA  iarire  towns  anil  could  muster 
(),000  warriors,  probably  meaning  per- 
sons. I^awson,  a  better  authority,  wrote 
that  in  170S  the  Tnscarora  had  l.>  towns 
and  about  l,2tX)  warriors — {>erhaps  a 
minimum  estimate  of  the  true  mniiber  of 
their  tighting-men;  and  Johnson  ( Le- 
gends, etc.,  of  the  Iroquois,  ISSl)  says 
that  the  Tnscarora  in  North  Carolina  iiad 
6  towns  and  l,2i>()  warriors,  which  was 
probably  approximately  true  of  the  Tu.-- 
carora  proper.  Col.  Barnwell,  the  com- 
mander of  the  South  Carolina  forces  in  the 
war  of  1711-12,  said  that  the  Tnscarora 
or  "the  enemy  can't  1)e  le.<s  than  1,2(H) 
or  1,400  [warriors],  which  may  be  easily 
judged  by  their  large  settlements;"  but 
Gov.  Spotswood  of  Virginia  placed  their 
fighting  strenirth  at  2,000  men  in  1711. 
According  to  Barnwell  theTuscarora  had 
3  towns  on  Pamlico  r.,  of  w  Inch  one  was 
Ucouhnerunt,  but  that  most  of  their 
towns  were  on  Neuse  r.  and  its  many 
aflluents.  Some  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Tnscarora 
may  be  obtained  from  the  terms  of  the 
truce  declared  between  the  Tnscarora 
and  Col.  J'arnwell  in  1712.  It  was  airreed 
therein  that  theTuscarora  were  ''to  plant 
oidy  on  Neuse  river,  the  creek  the  fort  is 
on.quittingall  claimstootherlands.  .  .  . 
To  quit  all  pretensions  to  plantimr,  lisli- 
ing,  hnntiTig  or  ranging  to  all  hiinls  lyiuir 
between  Neuse  river  an<l  Cape  Feare. 
that  entirely  to  be  left  to  the  So.  Carolina 
Indians,  and  to  Ix'  treated  as  enemies  if 
found  in  those  ranges  without  breach  of 
peace,  and  the  enemy's  line  shall  be  l)e- 
tween  Neuse  and  Pamblico  .  .  .  tishiii',' 
on  both  sides  Bear  river."  This  wouM 
indicate  that  Cape  Fear  r.  was  the  south- 
ern boun<lary  of  the  Tu.'^carora  territory. 
llinturij. — The  data  for  the  history  of 
the  Tnscarora  are  mea-jer  and  fragmen- 
tary, hence  while  they  were  at  first  an 
important  j^eopleof  North  Carolina,  little 
is  definitely  known  rcirarding  them,  an<l 
that  little  usually  api>lies  to  only  a  part 
of  the  peoi)le.  The  first  authentic  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Tnscarora  is  that 
recorded  by  Lawson,  the  Surveyor- 
(ieneral  of  North  Carolina,  who  knew 
them  well,  having  lived  in  close  contact 
with  them  for  many  years.  His  History 
of  Carolina,   having   Ikcii   written  alxjut 
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170t»  aiul  pulilisilied  in  1718,  contains 
nothing  in  re>ranl  to  theTusciiroradurinjr 
the  niof-t  eventful  j»eriod  o£  their  history, 
namely,  that  coverins:  t lie  years  1711  to 
1713.  Durini:  this  time  they  fought  two 
wars  with  the  colonists  ot  North  Caro- 
lina, who  were  effectively  aideil  by  those 
of  .South  Carolina  and  Viririnia,  reeniorced 
bv  their  tributary  Indian  allies.  The 
first  warbegan  withthecaptnreot  I^aw-son 
and  the  Baron  I)c  Ciratlenried  by  about 
()0  Tii.^carom  and  the  ct)ndeinnation  to 
death  of  the  former  in  Sept.  1711.  Im- 
mediately followin-r,  a  portion  of  theTus- 
carora  under  Hencock,  the  Coree,  Pam- 
lico, Mataniuskeet,  Bear  Kivers,  and 
Machapunjio,  conspired  to  cut  off  the 
whites,  each  one  of  the  tribes  ajrreeing  to 
operate  in  its  own  di.«triit  whence  tliey 
were  being  driven  by  the  steady  encroach- 
nieut  of  the  colonists.  This  compact 
resulted  in  the  nuL-^sacre  of  about  130  of 
the  colonists  on  Sept.  22,  1711,  on  Trent 
and  I'amlicors.,  by  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Col.  Barnwell  was  sent  by  South  Caro- 
lina to  aid  the  hard-|)ressed  colonists  of 
North  Carolina,  and  succeedeil  in  driving 
the  Tuscarora  into  one  of  their  palisadeil 
towns  about  20  m.  above  Newl>ern,  N.  C, 
where  he  defeated  them  and  later  in- 
duced them  to  accept  terms  of  peace;  but 
Barnwell  violateil  this  treaty  by  seizing 
some  of  the  Indiana  and  sending  them 
away  into  slavery.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  war  between  the 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  and  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  Again  an  appeal  wa.i 
made  to  South  Carolina  for  aid,  which 
responded  by  sending  Col.  James  Moore 
with  a  small  militia  force  an<l  al>out  900 
tributary  Indians. 

C)f  the  Tuscarora,  Lawson  said  that  they 
I)OS.ses.-^ed  many  amiable  qualities;  that, 
in  fact,  they  were  "really  better  to  us 
than  we  have  been  to  them,  as  they  al- 
ways freely  give  us  of  tht-ir  victual.i  at 
their  quarters,  while  we  let  them  walk  by 
our  doors  hungry,  and  donotoften  relieve 
them.  We  look  ufMjn  them  with  disdain 
and  scorn,  and  think  them  little  better 
than  l.>easts  in  human  f<jrm;  while  with 
all  our  re!i;:ion  and  education,  we  po.f^e.ss 
more  moral  deformitie.s  an<i  vices  than 
tlu'.se  jK'ople  do."  This  attitu<Je  of  the 
whites  toward  the  Indians  naturally  led 
to  the  troubles  later,  w  hi<h  ended  in  much 
bloo<l.-^hed  ami  <ruelty  on  Ixjth  sifU-.-.  Al- 
though the  Tus<arora  were  reirarded  a.s 
mild,  kind,  peaceable,  int^enious,  and  in- 
dustriou.'J,  they  were  sf>ee(lily  brutalized 
by  the  vices  of  the  C(jioiii.-Tts  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact;  their  women  were 
debauched  by  the  whites,  and  lx)th  men 
and  women  were  kidnai)[>e<l  to  l>e  sold 
into  slavery.  The  colonists  of  North  Car- 
olina, like  their  I'uritan  l;rethreii  of  New 
Knghinil,  did  not  recognize  in  the  Indian 
apiy  ri;,'ht  to  the  soil,  hence  the  lands  of 


the  Tuscarora  and  of  their  Indirii  neigh- 
bors ami  allies  were  appropriated  without 
thought  of  purchase.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  should  eventually  have 
awakened  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  the  erstwhile  amiable  Tusca- 
rora, which,  fomented  by  these  and  other 
grievances,  tinally  rij^ened  into  a  hatred 
which  led  to  resistance  and  repri.-ai. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  lucid  and  condenseil 
statement  of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the 
Tuscan.>ra  before  vainly  attempting  to 
right  them  is  contained  in  a  petition  made 
to  the  Provincial  <.iovernnientof  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1710.  ^lore  than  a  year  l>efore 
the  mas.sacre  of  1711  the  Tuscarora  had 
otHcially  formulated  a  number  of  propo- 
sals emboilying  their  grievances  and  their 
desire  to  have  these  adjusted  or  removed 
by  the  conclusion  of  ]>eace,  and  to  this  end 
they  sent,  throULdi  the  Conestoja  (Sus- 
quehanna), an  embassy  with  these  jiacitic 
overtures  to  the  i)eopie  and  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  governor  and  pro- 
vincial council  dispatclied  two  commi.*;- 
sioners  to  meet  this  embassy  at  Cones- 
toga  on  June  JS,  1710,  where,  in  a<ldition 
to  the  Tuscarora  emii^-saries,  they  found 
Civility  and  four  other  Conestotra  chiefs, 
and  Opessa,  the  head  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee, in  the  presence  of  these  officials  the 
Tuscarora  ambassadors  delivered  their 
proposals,  attested  by  eight  wampum 
belts,  at  the  same  time  informing  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners  that  these 
were  sent  as  an  overture  for  the  purjwse 
of  asking  f<ir  a  ces.~ation  of  hostilities  un- 
til the  followin<;  spring,  when  their  chiefs 
and  headmen  would  come  in  person  '"to 
sue  for  the  peace  they  so  much  desire<l." 
By  the  lirst  belt,  the  elder  women  and 
the  mothers  besouirht  the  friemlship  of 
the  Christian  pec>])le.  the  Indians  and 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  so  they 
might  fetch  wood  and  water  witlioui  risk 
or  danger.  By  the  .=econd,  the  children 
lx)rn  and  those  about  to  be  born,  implored 
for  room  to  sport  and  i)lay  without  the 
fear  of  death  or  slavery.  By  the  third, 
the  young  men  asked  for  the  i)rivilege  to 
leave  their  towns  without  the  fear  of 
death  or  slavery  to  hunt  for  meat  for 
their  mothers,  their  children,  and  the 
ai^ed  ones.  By  the  fourth,  the  old  men, 
the  elders  of  "the  people,  aske<l  for  the 
consummation  of  a  lasting  peace,  so  that 
the  fore-t  (the  paths  to  other  tri!>t-s)  \>e 
a,s  .-afe  for  them  a.s  their  palisaded  towns. 
By  the  (ii'th,  the  entire  trib*'  asked  for  a 
firm  peace.  By  the  sixth,  ttie  chiefs 
asked  f<jr  tin;  estaldishment  of  a  la-tintr 
fKiace  with  the  trovernment,  j^eople,  and 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  wherei»y  they 
would  be  relieve<l  from  ''tho.-e  fearful 
apjirehensions  they  have  thest;  several 
years  felt."  By  the  seventh,  the  Tusca- 
rora beg;.'ed  for  a  "cessation  from  mur 
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dering  and  taking  them,"  so  that  there- 
after they  would  not  fear  "a  moiis-e,  or 
anything"  that  rutlles  tlie  leaves."  By 
the  eighth,  the  trii)e,  beintr  strangers  to 
the  people  and  government  of  Tennsyl- 
vauia,  asked  for  an  ollirial  path  or  means 
of  communication  between  them. 

Stripped  of  metaphor  and  the  language 
of  diplomacy,  the  purport  ot  this  message 
is  plain;  it  was  the  f-tatement  of  a  tribe 
at  bay,  that  in  view  of  the  lar^'e  numliers 
of  tiieir  people  who  were  beiii;.'  kidnapptd 
to  be  sold  into  slavery  or  who  were  iie- 
ing  killed  while  seeking  to  defend  their 
offspring  and  tlieir  friends  and  kindreil, 
they  desired  to  remove  to  a  more  just  and 
friendly  government  than  that  whence 
they  came.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
war  between  them  and  the  white  i)eople; 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  massacre  by  the 
Tuscarora,  no  threat  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  yet  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  avoid  the  im}>ending  shedding  of 
blood,  they  were  even  then  willing  to 
forsake  their  homes.  The  commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania,  however,  informed  the 
delegates,  among  other  thintrs,  that  "to 
confirm  the  sincerity  of  their  past  car- 
riage toward  the  English,  and  to  raise 
in  us  a  good  opinion  of  them,  it  would  be 
very  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  governnietit  they  leave,  to  this, 
of  their  good  behaviour,  and  then  they 
might  be  assured  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion" (Min.  Prov.  Conn.  Pa.,  ii,  511, 
1852).  The  Conestoga  ("Seneques") 
chiefs  present  at  this  conference  state<l 
that  by  the  advice  of  their  council  it  had 
been  determined  to  send  these  belts, 
f)ronght  by  the  Tuscarora,  to  the  Five 
Nations.  It  was  the  reception  of  the 
\>e\is  with  their  pitiful  ines.-a<:es  by  these 
Five  Nations  that  moved  the  latter  to 
take  steps  to  shield  and  protect  the  Tus- 
carora, which  gave  .so  much  apprehen- 
sion to  the  northern  colonies. 

The  rapid  encroachment  of  the  whites 
on  the  lands  of  the  Tuscarora  and  their 
Indian  neigh Ix^rs  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years  after  the  first  .M-ttlements,  althou<:ii 
there  was  an  air  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  races,  were  mtoh'js 
which  dwarfed  in  comparison  with  the 
continued  practice  of  kiiinajipinir  their 
young  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Tliis  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  so-called  Tuscarora 
war  in  1711-13.  This  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  overlooked  or  quite  disreirarde<t 
by  most  liistorians;  but  years  before  the 
ma'^sacre  of  1711,  Tuscarora  Indians  were 
brought  into  Penn.-yivania  and  sold  as 
felaves,  a  transaction  that  excite<I  grave 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  resident 
Indian  tribes.  To  allay  as  nmch  as  j)Os- 
eible  this  growing  terror  among  tliein,  the 
pnjvincial  couiH.il  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
acted in  1705  that,  "  \Vherea.s  the  imi)or- 


tation  of  Indian  slaves  from  Carolina,  or 
other  places,  hath  been  observed  to  give 
the  Indians  of  this  province  some  um- 
brage for  suspicion  and  dissatisfaction," 
such  importation  be  prohibited  after 
Mar.  25,  170(3.  This  enactment  was  b;ised 
solely  on  expediency  and  self-interest, 
since  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians  to 
the  southward  were  in  a  general  conmio- 
tion.  During  the  Tuscarora  war  an  act 
was  passeil,  June  7,  1712,  forbidding  the 
imjxjriation  of  Indians,  but  providing  for 
their  sale  as  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder 
in  case  any  should  be  imported  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  known  that  the  prisoners 
of  Col.  Pam"^"ell  and  Col.  Moore  were  all 
sold  as  slaves,  even  the  northern  colonies 
being  canvassed  for  a  market  for  them; 
indeed,  the  BoMon  Xi'irA Litter  of  1713  con- 
tained an  advertisement  offering  these 
very  Indians  for  purchase. 

According  to  De  Graffenried,  Sur- 
veyor-(Jeneral  Lawson  in  1709-10  settled 
his  people,  the  Swiss  and  Palatines,  on 
the  3.  bank  of  Trent  r.,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
called  Cliattawka,  formed  by  the  Trent 
and  the  Neuse  in  North  Carolina,  in  a 
hot  and  unhealthful  situation.  De  Graf- 
fenried  bitterly  complaiuetl  that  the  Sur- 
veyor-General was  dishonest  lor  ha\ing 
charged  him  a  "  heavy  price  "  for  it,  and 
for  the  consequences  of  his  not  knowing 
that  Lawson  had  no  title  to  the  land  and 
that  the  place  was  still  inhabited  by  the 
Indians,  although  the  Surveyor-General 
had  attested  that  the  land  wi\s  free  of 
encumbrance  and  unoccupied.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  Indian  lands  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  so- 
called  Tuscarom  v.ar.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Coree,  tou'ether  with  their  close 
allies,  the  hostile  Tuscarora,  in  1711  took 
venseance  on  the  Swiss  and  Palatines 
settled  on  Trent  r.,  killing  at>out  70  of 
them,  wounding  many  others,  and  de- 
stroying much  of  their  property.  De 
Graffenried  says  that  one  of  the  several 
causes  of  the  war  was  the  "  rough  treat- 
ment of  some  turbulent  Carolinians,  who 
cheated  those  Indians  in  trading,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  hunt  near  their 
plantations,  and  under  that  pretense 
tofik  away  from  them  their  game,  arms, 
and  anmiunitiou,"  and  that  thedesi)ised 
Indians  being  "insulted  in  many  ways 
by  a  few  rough  Carolinians,  more  barba- 
rous and  iidmman  than  the  savatrt'S 
themselves,  could  not  stand  such  treat- 
ment any  longer,  and  beiran  to  think  of 
their  safety  and  of  ven-jeance.  What 
they  did  they  did  very  secretly." 

In  a  letter  of  Maj.  Christ<j{)her  Gale  to 
his  brother,  Nov.  2,  1711,  he  dejcril>es  a 
condition,  fairly  representative  of  the 
times,  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  around  them. 
During  an  attack  on  one  of   the  many 
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email  garrisons  maintained  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  settlements,  "  a  number  of 
Indian  prisoners  of  a  certain  nation, 
which  we  did  not  know,  whether  they 
were  friends  or  enemies,  rose  in  the  gar- 
rison, but  were  soon  cut  to  pieces,  as 
those  on  the  outside  repelled.  In  the 
garrison  were  kille<l  9  men,  and  soon 
after  39  women  and  children  sent  off  for 
slaves."  Thisshowsthat forthe purposes 
of  slavery  little  distinction,  if  any,  was 
made  between  one  tribe  and  another. 

De  Graffenried,  while  a  cajitive  amonf: 
the  hostile  Tusoarora,  negotiated,  subse- 
quent to  the  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Lawson,  a  private  treaty  with  them 
by  offering  to  everv  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  10  villages  of  the  hostile*  a  cloth  jer- 
kin, 2  bottles  of  powder,  500  grains  of 
small  shot,  2  bottles  of  rum,  and  some- 
thing more  to  the  head  chief  tor  his  own 
ransom.  Among  other  things  hea'_'ree<l  to 
remain  neutral  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  that  he,  the  "said  Govern- 
or of  the  German  colony  i>romises  to  re- 
main within  his  limits  and  to  take  no  more 
lands  from  them  without  due  warning  to 
the  king  [head  chief]  and  his  nation." 
Thus  De  Graffenried  admitte«l  taking  In- 
dian lands  without  consulting  the  In- 
dians, although  he  says  elsewhere,  "It 
must  be  observed  that  it  was  neither  I, 
nor  my  colony,  who  were  the  cause  of 
that  terrible  slaughter  or  Indian  war," 
apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  massacre  was  among  his  own 
Swiss  and  Palatines,  indicating  that  the 
Indians  thus  resented  the  wrongs  com- 
mitte<i  by  him  and  his  people. 

In  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  theCatawl)a 
("Flatheads")  against  the  hostile  Tus- 
carora,  the  Carolina  authorities  prf>mised 
them  tliat  in  the  event  of  success  in  the 
war  the  Indians  were  to  obtain  goods 
"cheaper  than  formerly."  Bat  after 
faithfully  aiding  tlie  Carolinians  in  1711- 
13  in  dispersing  tlie  hostile  Tuscarora, 
the  Catawba  were  deceived  as  to  the 
promise<l  reduction  in  the  j)rice  of  goods 
sold  to  them,  and  from  this  misunder- 
standing arose  the  troubles  leading  later 
to  the  Catawba  war  in  1714-1.5  (N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  v,  -^44,  IS-V)). 

The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  in  con- 
ference with  Gov.  Hunter  at  .\lhany, 
Sept.  2.5,  1714,  ai-quaint<'>i  him  with  the 
fact  that  the  "Tuscarora  Imiians  are 
come  to  shelter  themselves  among  the 
Five  Nations;  they  were  of  us  and  went 
from  us  long  ai^o,  and  now  arc  returned 
and  promise  to  live  peaceably  amonir  us. 
And  since  there  is  i)eace  now  every- 
where, we  have  receive<l  ihem.  Do  give 
a  belt  of  wampum.  We  flesire  you  to 
look  upon  the  Tuscaroras  that  are  come 
to  live  among  us  as  our  children,  who 
shall  obey  our  commands  and  live  peace- 


ably and  orderly"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  3S7,  1S55).  This  proposal,  for  it  wa.>J 
practically  such,  was  not  yet  accepted 
bv  the  New  York  Government  in  1715 
(ibid.,  413). 

On  June  23.  1712,  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New 
York,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that 
"the  war  betwixt  the  people  of  Nortli 
Carolina  and  the  Tuscarora  Indians  is 
like  to  embroil  us  all,"  and  expressed 
the  fear  that  under  French  instigation  the 
Five  Nations  would  fulfill  their  threat  to 
join  the  Tuscarora  (ibid.,  343).  .\gain, 
on  Sept.  10.  1713,  Hunter  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary I'ojiple  that  "the  Five  Nations  are 
hardly  to  be  diswaded  from  sheltering 
the  Tuscaruro  Indians,  which  would  em- 
broil us  all,"  and  expressed  regret  that 
he  had  no  fnn<ls  with  which  to  Iniy 
presents  to  be  employed  in  dissuading 
them  from  forming  an  alliance  witii  the 
Tuscarora. 

On  Sejtt.  10,  1713,  an  Onondaga  chief, 
in  conference  with  commi.ssioners  from 
Gov.  Hunterat Onondaga,  said:  "Brother 
Corlaer  says  the  Queen's  subjects  towards 
the  South  are  now  at  war  with  the  tu.s- 
Carorase  Indians.  These  Indians  went 
out  heretofore  from  us,  and  have  settle<i 
themselves  there;  now  they  have  got  into 
war  and  are  dispersed.  .  .  .  They 
have  abandoned  their  Castles  and  are 
.ecattereii  hither  and  thither;  let  that 
suffice;  and  we  request  our  Brother  Cor- 
laer to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Eng- 
lish of  Carrelyna  and  the  tuskaroras  that 
they  may  no  longer  be  hunted  down,  and 
we  assure  that  we  will  oblige  them  not 
to  do  the  F^mrlish  any  more  harm,  for 
they  are  no  longer  a  Nation  with  a  name, 
being  once  dispersed"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  376,  185-5). 

In  1717  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New  York. 
informe<l  the  Five  Nations  that  there 
were  Virginia  traders  who  still  bartered 
with  the  Tuscarora,  thus  showing  tliat, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  there 
were  still  a  part  of  the.se  Indians  in  Caro- 
lina and  s.  Virginia. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Narhantes  Fort, 
Feb.  4,  1712,  Col.  Barnwell  gives  a  list  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Southern  Indians 
who  composed  his  motley  army.  In  his 
own  spelling  these  were:  the  Yamasses, 
Hog  Loirees,  ,\palatchees,  Corsaboy, 
Watterees,  Sagaiees,  Catawbas,  Suterees, 
Waxams,  Congaiees,  Sattees,  Pedees, 
Weneaws,  Ca{)e  I'eare,  Hoopengs,  Ware- 
peres,  Saraws,  and  Saxapahaws.  Ft 
Narliante-.:.  airordiiig  to  Barnwell,  was 
the  lar'_'e-t  aixl  most  warlik(;  town  oi^the 
Tuscarora.  It  was  situated  alxjut  27  m. 
below  a  former  settlement  of  the  Saxapa- 
haw  <»r  ".-^hacioe  Indians,"  which  the.~e 
ln<lians  had  Imh-u  force<l  to  ahandon 
along  with  othei-s  at  the  heginniiig  of 
Feb.  1712,  by  the  Narhautes  Tuswironi 
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who  had  fallen  upon  thoin  and  had 
killtnl  10  person."*,  owins  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Saxapahaw  to  join  the  Tiisoarora 
against  the  P'lijrli^li.  The  Saxapahaw 
had  iu«t  reached  the  Wattoniasi  when 
Barnwell  arrived  there.  After  reaohin^r 
Neuse  r.  Barnwell  numbered  his  men 
before  crossintr,  and  found  that  he  had 
498  Indians  anil  3;>  white  men.  He  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  •;reat  desertion 
of  the  Indians;  that  only  t)7  remained  of 
Capt.  Bull's  I'OO.  On"takin<r  Ft  Nar- 
hantes,  "head  Town  of  ye  Tu.?caruros," 
on  Jan.  30,  1712,  he  and  his  men  were 
greatly  surprised  and  puzzled  to  tind 
within  two  log  houses  much  stronger 
than  the  outer  fort.  After  gaining  an 
entrance,  he  says,  while  "we  were  put- 
ting the  men  to  the  sword,  our  Indian.s 
got  all  the  slaves  and  the  plunder,  only 
one  gill  weg'itt."  This  was  the  strong- 
est fort  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His 
loss  was  7  white  men  killed  and  at  least 
32  wounded;  the  In<lian  loss  was  6  killed 
and  28  wounded:  the  Tn.-carora  loss  wa.s 
52  men  killed  and  at  lea-^t  10  women,  and 
30  prisoners.  Barnwell  was  much  cha- 
grined at  his  great  loss,  "with  no  greater 
execution  of  ye  enemy."  De  Graffen- 
ried,  in  speaking  of  tiiis  encounter,  says 
he  "marched  against  a  great  Indian  vil- 
lage, called  Core,  about  30  miles  distant 
from  Newbern,  drove  out  the  King  and 
his  forces,  and  carried  the  day  with  such 
fury,  that,  after  they  had  killed  a  great 
many,  in  order  to  stimulate  tiieraselves 
etill  more,  they  cooked  the  flesh  of  an 
Indian  'in  good  condition'  and  ate  it." 
So  it  appears  that  Xarhantes  was  a  Coree 
village,  whose  King  was  called  Cor  Tom. 
Barnwell  then  advanceti  on  t'atechna,  or 
King  Hencock's  town,  in  which  had 
taken  refuge  a  medley  of  Indians  from 
the  Weetock,  Bay,  Neuse,  Cor,  I'andico, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe. 
After  two  a'-saults,  which  the  Indians 
successfully  repulsed,  Barnwell,  in  order 
to  save  from  massacre  the  white  prison- 
ers within  tlie  fort,  induced  the  Indians 
to  enter  into  a  truce  with  him  on  condi- 
tion that  the  white  prisoners  be  liberated; 
and  he  returned  to  Newbern  with  his 
small  army  for  refreshment.  Barnwell 
had  hoped  for  great  honoi-s  an<l  gifts  from 
North  Carolina,  but  being  disappointed 
in  this  hope,  and  wi.-hina  to  return  home 
with  his  forces  with  some  protit,  he  lured, 
tmder  pretence  of  peace,  a  laree  number 
of  the  Indians  to  the  nei._dilM-jrhood  of 
Cor  villa;je  and  then  broke  the  truce  by 
capturing  thoin  and  carrying  thern  away 
to  be  solil  into  slavery.  This  naturally 
incensed  the  Tuscarora  an<l  other  Caro- 
lina Indians,  and  caused  them  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  word  of  a  white  man. 
This  change  of  affairs  resulted  in  repeate<l 
raids  by  the  Indians  along  Neu.se   and 


Pamlico  rs.,  and  "the  last  troubles  were 
worse  than  the  first." 

Solicitations  by  the  North  Carolina  au- 
thorities were  made  to  the  Government 
of  South  Carolina  for  new  aid,  which  was 
granteil,untlor Colonel  Moore,  with  a  body 
of  33  white  men  and  more  than  000  Indian 
allies,  who  were  probably  reenforced  by 
North  Carolina  recruits.  His  objective 
point  was  the  pali.*aded  town  of  Catechna, 
or  Hencock's  village.  In  a  letter  dated 
Mar.  27,  171.'>.  to '  President  Pollock  of 
North  Carolina,  just  after  he  had  taken 
the  palisaded  town  of  "Neoheroka"  in 
Greene  co.,  N.  C,  which  lay  on  his  route 
to  Catechna,  he  reported  that  the  attack 
was  begun  on  the  20th  and  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  "wee  had  gott  ye 
fort  to  ye  ground."  He  states  that  the 
pri.^oners  taken  were  3;t2,  that  the  .^calps 
taken  in  the  fort  num!)ered  192,  that 
there  were  200  killed  and  burned  in  the 
fort,  and  lt>t>  persons  killed  and  taken 
"out  of  ye  fort  on  ye  Scout,"  a  total  of 
950.  His  own  loss  was  22  white  men 
killed  and  36  wounded;  the  loss  of  hii 
Indians  was  3-5  killed  and  58  wounde<l. 
This  severe  loss  so  awed  the  Tuscarora 
that  they  abandoned  fort  "Cohunche," 
situated  at  Hencock's  town,  and  migrated 
northward  toward  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Moore,  Presi- 
dent Pollock  had  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Tom  Blunt,  the  leading  chief 
of  the  "Northern  Tu.scarora."  to  seize 
chief  Hencock,  who  was  the  reputed  head 
of  the  hostile  Tuscarora,  and  to  brimr  him 
alive  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  their  mutual  diJhctdties  and  to 
negotiate  peace.  Blunt's  Tuscarora  were 
to  destroy  tlie  hostiles  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  massacre  and  to  deliver  hos- 
tages for  their  own  good  behavior — this 
arrangement  was  to  continue  only  until 
the  new  year.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Tuscarora  by  Moore,  another  treaty  was 
made  with  Toin  Blunt  and  his  Tuscarora, 
thus  leaving  as  hostile  only  the  small 
tribes  of  the  Coree,  Matamuskeet,  and 
Catechna.  All  of  Moore's  Indians  except 
alx)ut  180  returned  to  South  Carolina  to 
sell  their  captives  into  slavery.  With  the 
remainintr  forces  Moore  soon  reduced  and 
drove  away  the  few  remaining  hostiles. 

The  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tusca- 
rora into  the  council  board  of  the  League 
of  the  Iroquois,  througli  the  Oneida,  their 
political  s[)Oiisors,  is  indefinite,  judging' 
from  the  differing  date-^,  ranging  from 
1712  to  1715.  given  by  various  well- 
informed  writers.  In  their  force<l  migra- 
tion northward  the  Tuscarora  di<l  not  all 
flecamp  at  onc<'.  The  hostiles  and  their 
most  apprehensive  sym[iathizers  were 
most  probably  the  first  to  leave  their 
ancient  homes  in  North  Carolina.    On  the 
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total  <lofcat  and  (lispersion  of  the  hostile 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  in  ]71o,  the 
scattered  frasrnients  of  tribes  tied  and 
soughtan  asylum  with  other  tribes,  among 
whom  their  identity  was  not  always  main- 
tained. Although  the  Five  Nations  gave 
a.-svlum  to  the  fugitive  Tusoarora,  there  is 
also  abundant  eviilence  that,  for  political 
reasons  perhaps,  the  Tusoarora  were  not 
for  many  years  after  their  flight  from 
North  Carolina  formally  admitted  into 
tlie  Council  Board  of  the  I,eairue  of  the 
Five  Nations  as  a  constitutive  mcml>er. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Tuscarora  were  90 
years  in  removing  from  their  North  Caro- 
lina home  to  more  friendly  dwelling- 
places  in  the  N.,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  formally  incorporated  into 
the  confederation  of  the  Five  Nations,  as 
a  coequal  member,  before  .^ept.  l''2'2.  On 
Sept.  (»,  1722,  Gov.  Burnet  Jultl  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  at 
which  (loveruor  Sjiotswood  of  Virginia 
was  present.  For  the  j)urpose  of  pre- 
venting forays  between  the  F'ive  Nations 
and  their  alMcs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Southern  Indians  on  the  other,  Spots- 
wood  iuduce<l  the  Five  Nations  to  consent 
to  the  running  of  a  divi<ling  line  along 
the  Potomac  and  the  high  ridge  of  the 
Allegany  mtns.  This  agreement  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations 
and  the  Tuscarora,  indicating  that  the 
latter  had  becfimea  factor  in  the  councils 
of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois.  In  closing 
the  conference,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  "gave  si.x  shouts — five  for  the 
Five  Nations  and  one  for  the  castle  of 
Tuscaroras,  lately  seated  between  the 
Oneidas  and  Onondagas."  The  record 
continues  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
conference,  on  Sept.  13,  the  Five  Nations 
sought  a  special  interview  with  the 
(iovernor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  on 
Sept.  14  the  governor  receive<l  "the  ten 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  being  two 
from  each,  to;rether  with  two  others,  said 
to  l>eof  iheTuscororoes."  This  appears 
to  ]>e  the  first  oflicial  mention  of  the  Tu.s- 
carora  as  takinsr  part  in  the  manairement 
of  the  public  affairs  of  the  Lea-jue.  The 
Tuscarora  mentione<l  here,  however,  did 
not  include  those  who  dwelt  fiti  the 
•Inniata  an<l  on  the  Susquehanna  at 
Oquajja  and  its  environ.s,  nor  those  still  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  a  petition  of  John  Armstrong  for 
land  lying  in  Tuscanjra  valley  on  Juniata 
f-.  Pa.,  about  6  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
Tuscarora  cr.,  the  Indians  livinfr  there  at 
that  time  are  calle<l  Lakens;  this  land 
^^3fL  taken  up  V)y  Armstrong  on  FeVj.  3, 
1<55.  On  the  same  <lay,  George  Arm- 
strong <d)tained  a  warrant  for  land  situ- 
ated on  the  s.  side  of  Tuscarora  cr.,  "op- 
K'site  to  the  settlement  of  the  Indians 
called  l^ckens."     It  would  thus  appear 


that  at  this  date  this  band  of  Tuscarom 
were  known,  at  least  locally,  as  Lakens  or 
Lackens. 

Klias  Johnson,  in  his  Legends,  says  that 
it  was  the  Seneca  who  tirst  adopted  the 
Tuscarora  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
Leajiue.  This,  however,  is  at  variance 
with  the  common  but  authentic  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  tril)esand  with  the  otticial 
statement  of  Col.  (afterward  Sir  I  William 
Johnson  to  the  Oneida,  made  at  Mt  John- 
son, Sejit.  8,  17.'i3.  He  said,  "Brethren 
of  Oneida.  .  .  .  My  best  advice  is  to 
have  your  castles  as  near  together  as  you 
conveniently  can  with  the  Tuscaroras, 
who  belong  to  you  as  children,  and  the 
Scanihaderadighroones  latelv  come  into 
your  alliance  o.'  families,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  nie  to  fix  a  new  strinz  to 
the  cradle  which  was  hinig  up  by  your 
forefathers  when  they  received  the  Tus- 
caroras, ...  to  feed  and  protect." 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1711-l:i  in 
North  Carolina,  the  neutral  Tuscarora, 
with  remnants  of  allied  tribes  still  re- 
maining in  that  country,  were  placed 
under  the  rule  of  chief  Tom  Blunt,  or 
Blount,  by  treaty  with  the  provincial 
government  of  North  Carolina.  F"rom 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1778,  it  is  learned  that  With- 
mell  Tuffdick  was  then  the  ruling  chief; 
but  the  last  ruling  chief  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tuscarora  was  Samuel  Smith, 
who  died  in  1802. 

In  1767,  the  renown  of  the  Moravian 
nussion  station  at  Frie«lenshuetten  (q.  v. ) 
iii  Pennsylvania  was  so  great  that  many 
Indians  from  various  tribes,  including 
the  Tusc^^rom,  probably  from  Oquaea, 
Ingaren,  and  vicinity,  were  constantly 
stopping  there.  ^lanyj-assed  through  it 
merely  to  see  a  niace  so  famous  for  its 
hospitality.  In  M'ay,  17*>i,  7-5  Tuscarora, 
accordiiii:  to  I>jskiel,  on  their  way  from 
North  Carolina,  halted  here  and  remained 
for  some  weeks.  They  are  descrilxd  as 
lazy  and  "  refuse  to  hear  reliirion."  Dur- 
ing their  stay  the  Tuscarora  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  si^rht  of  the  lirst  snow  that 
they  left  their  huts  down  by  the  river 
and  took  refuee  with  the  missionaries. 
A  nundjer  of  Tuscarora  arrived  at  the 
nussion  to  remain  there;  these  had 
planted  their  crops  during;  1768  at  the 
mouth  of  Tuscan^racr.,  Wyoming  co..  Pa. 

On  Dec.  16,  1766,  Sir  William  Johnson 
received  at  Mt  Johiuson.  N.  Y.,  160  Tus- 
carora who  had  just  arrived  from  North 
Carolina.  They  complained  to  him  that 
on  their  way  t  hit  her  they  had  K-en  robV^-d 
at  ]'axtan'_',  in  Pennsylvaida,  of  their 
horses  and  other  propertv  to  the  value 
of  about  ■■r.'iOO. 

Later  the  Tuscarora  on  the  Susrjue- 
hanna,  dwelling:  at  Oqua^'a  and  in  its 
vicinity,  had  lauds  assigned  them  by  the 
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Oneida,  thair  political  ppongors.  These 
lands  were  boundeil  on  the  e.  by  Unadilla 
r.,  oil  the  w.  by  the  Chenauiro,  and  on  the 
g.  by  the  Sust^iiehanna.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  allotment  were  situated  the 
towns  of  (.ianasaraga,  on  the  site  of  Sulli- 
van, Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Kauneh- 
puntahkeh.  A  number  of  the  Tuscarora 
lived  with  the  Oneida  in  their  chief  vil- 
lage. On  tliese  land:*  a  larire  i>ortion  of 
the  Tuscarora  remained  until  the  events 
of  the  KevoUition  di-plared  them.  By 
tlie  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ft  Herkimer 
in  17S5  with  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
which  the  Tuscarora  were  nominal  par- 
ties, the  Oneida,  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  lands  then  occupied  by  the  Tus- 
carora, conveyed  to  New  York  the  lands 
of  the  Tuscarora  and  retained  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale;  thus  the  Tu.scarora  were 
ag-ain  without  a  home.  Thereafter  they 
l)ecame  dispersed.  Later  they  had  a 
village,  called  Junastriyo  (Tcunastri'  io') 
in  the  Gene.«sce  valley,  below  Avon, 
N.  Y. ;  another,  called  Jutaneaga  (Tcu- 
tiinefi'''  kiii'),  at  the  fork  of  Chittenango 
cr. ;  and  another  called  Kanhato  (K:\'n- 
'ha'^nu'). 

According  to  Johnson  (Legends,  etc.) 
a  part  of  the  fugitive  Tuscarora  settled  at 
a  point  al)Out  2  m.  w.  of  Tamaqua, 
.Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  where  they  planted 
apple  trees  and  lived  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  these 
Tuscarora  who  later  removed  to  Oquaga, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  had  three 
other  towns  in  1778.  Another  band  of 
fugitives  settled  in  Tuscarora  valley  (as 
it  was  called  later  fmiu  them),  on  Juni- 
ata r..  Pa.  They  remained  here  at  least 
as  late  as  17G2.  In  a  minute  of  a  confer- 
ence held  at  l^anca.ster.  Pa.,  Aug.  11, 
17<)2,  between  Lieut.  (Jov.  Hamilton  of 
Pennsylvania  and  delegates  from  the 
( )hio  Dela  wares,  the  Tu.searora  of  Oqua-jra 
and  i^ower  Tu.^-earora,  the  Shawnee,  the 
Kickapoo,  the  Wea,  and  the  Miami,  it  is 
stated  that  six  Tu.scarora  were  present, 
of  whom  three  were  chiefs,  who  brought 
from  their  people  a  letter  in  whieh  they 
asked  the  (Governor  to  furni-h  them  with 
a  pa.ss,  saying,  "We  sliould  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  state  and  behavior  of  our 
brethren  in  Tuscarora  valley,  and  to  have 
some  directions  aljoiit  tlie  way,  as  we 
pnjpiise  to  make  them  a  visit,  and  a]<i) 
should  be  glad  of  a  pass  or  recommenda- 
tion in  writini;.  that  we  may  l>e  friendly 
receive<l  on  our  way  to  and  at  the  valley." 

Major  jiorlions  of  the  Oneida  and  the 
Tuscarora,  in  accordance  with  standing 
agreements  with  the  United  Colonies,  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  American  ciuise 
diirii>g  the  llevolutir.n.  \\'lien  the  In- 
dian allies  of  the  British,  even  some  of 
their  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  U-arne<l 
that  a  majority  of  the  Tuscarora  had  cast 


their  lot  with  the  Colonies,  they  invade<l 
the  Tuscarora  country,  burned  their 
lodges,  and  destroyed*  their  crops  and 
other  property.  Thus  again  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war  the  Tuscarora  were  scattered 
and  homeless.  A  large  party  of  these 
settled  at  a  place  called  Oyonwavea,  or 
Johnson's  Landing,  in  Niagara  co.!X.  Y., 
about  4  m.  e.  of  the  outlet  of  Niagara 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  cr.,  in  order 
not  to  be  directly  among  the  manv  In- 
dians friendly  to  the  British  cause 
camped  around  Ft  Niagara.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  two  families,  probablv 
clans,  of  Tuscarora  from  Oyonwavea 
made  their  way  to  the  x.  e.  limits  of  their 
present  reservation,  where  they  found 
many  walnuts  and  butternuts,  and  a  tine 
stream.  Here  they  decided  to  winter. 
Being  misse<;l  from  Oyonwayea,  scouts 
were  sent  out,  who  found  them  in  their 
newly  chosen  settlement,  a  situation  so 
favorable  that,  after  the  gratuitous  ces- 
sion of  their  former  home  among  the 
Oneida,  Oyonwayea  was  abandoned  and 
all  the  families  removed  to  the  new  site. 
Although  the  Tuscarora  had  only  a  tacit 
permission  from  the  Seneca  to  reside  at 
this  place,  the  last  settlement  became  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Tuscarora  res- 
ervation in  New  York.  At  the  treaty 
held  at  Genessee,  Sept.  15,  1797,  between 
Robert  Morris  and  the  Seneca  tribe,  the 
Tu.scarora  chiefs  complained,  for  the  tirst 
time  since  their  admission  to  the  councils 
of  the  League,  that  the  Five  Nations  ha<l 
from  time  to  time  allotted  lands  to  their 
people,  but  that  each  time  these  lands 
had  been  included  in  a  sulisequent  ces- 
sion to  the  whites,  and  that  the  Tusca- 
rora lia<l  received  nothing  in  return  for 
their  right  of  occuj)ancy  or  for  their  im- 
provements. The  justice  and  merits  of 
their  complaint  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Five  Nations,  Morris  re- 
served to  the  Tu.scarora,  by  grant,  two 
square  miles,  covering  their  settlement 
on  the  ridge  mentioned  al.)Ove,  aixl  the 
Seneca  thereujion  granted  them  an  ad- 
joiniiiir  square  mile.  .About  lS00-<)2  a 
<leputation  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  to 
learn  whether  they  could  obtain  funds  in 
payment  for  the  lands  they  formeily  oc- 
cupie<l  there,  with  the  result  that,  by  aid 
of  the  North  Carolina  leudslature,  they 
were  able  to  lease  the  Carolina  lands, 
which  yielded  a  fund  of  .sl3,722.  This 
sum  enaliled  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
ls04,  under  authijrity  of  C'onu'ress,  to  pur- 
chase 4, ."29  acres  for  the  Tuscarora  from 
the  Holland  Land  Co.,  adjoininir  the 
three  square  miles  already  occu[>ied  by 
them.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  land 
holdings  of  the  New  Y<jrk  Tusearora. 

It  was  while  the  Tuscarora  deimtation 
was  in  North  Carolina  that  the  remnant 
of    the    tribe    still    residing    there    wu.'j 
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brought  to  the  N.  ami  joined  their  bretli- 
ren  iii  New  York  Mate. 

The  Tuscarora  in  tsyinpathy  with  those 
of  the  Six  Nations  that  adhered  to  tlie 
cause  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revohition 
were  granted  lands  iu  severalty  on  Grand 
River  res.,  Ontario. 

The  evanjxelizinjr  work  of  Christian 
missionaries  beiran  among  the  Tusoarora 
in  w.  New  York  as  early  as  1S05  under 
the  patronage  of  the  New  York  Mission- 
ary Society.  At  lirst  there  were  only  six 
persons  among  tlie  Tusranna  willinir  to 
abjure  their  amient  faith  and  custouis. 
at  least  in  name  and  apiiearance,  and  join 
in  the  missionary  work;  the  remaintler 
were  generally  strongly  averse  to  the 
work  of  tiie  missionaries.  So  violent 
were  the  struggles  between  the  two  un- 
equal partie.s  that  in  the  .>^pring  of  18il0 
the  "pagans"  sueeeeded  in  inducing 
about  70  persons  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
where  ihey  settled  amonir  the  pagans  of 
the  Si.x  Nations  on  the  Grand  Kiver  res., 
Ontario.  The  church  membership  at  this 
time  was  16  persons.  Little  progress 
was  apparent  in  the  education  of  the 
Tusoarora,  although  the  New  York  Soci- 
ety had  maintained  a  school  among 
them. 

Ethnologi/. — TheTuscarorain  New  York 
are  governed  by  a  council  of  irresponsible 
chiefs,  for  the  Indians  have  forgotten  and 
so  neglect  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
enforcing  the  will  of  the  clan  in  case  a  chief 
fails  in  his  plain  duty;  the  criminal  law 
of  New  York  at  this  point  nullifies  the 
early  sovereignty  of  the  cla  i  over  its 
members.  In  couunon  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Iro(|Uoian  linL'uistic  .stock, 
the  Tuscarora  traced  the  descent  ot  blood 
through  the  line  of  the  mother,  and 
made  the  civil  and  official  military  chief- 
tainships hereditary  in  the  oiimitrirn  of 
certain  clans  isee  Cl'nis)  over  which  the 
woman  chiefs  and  the  elder  women  pre- 
sided. The  simplest  political  unit  was 
the  o/nualciro,  of  which  one  or  more  con- 
stituted a  clan,  which  was  the  simplest 
organize<l  political  unit.  The  Tuscarora 
were  constituted  of  at  least  eight  clans, 
which  primitively  were  ortranized  into 
phratrie-.  There  are  no  data,  other  t'nan 
those  furnished  by  tradition  and  analogy, 
as  to  the  organization  of  the  Tuscarora 
confederation.  The  clans  were  exo;_Minio 
as  to  their  own  mendjers,  as  were  also  the 
phratrie.s  in  primitive  times.  The  Tus- 
carora of  New  York  being  completely 
isolated  from  any  of  their  own  people 
who  still  profess  their  ancient  d(j;.'nia.s 
arid^  beliefs  and  who  still  prarti.^e  their 
ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  have  ])re- 
served  only  a  hazy  recollection  of  tlieir 
early  customs,  ceremonies,  and  rites; 
♦'ven  less  do  they  comprehend  th»;  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  still  practised  by 
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the  so-called  pagan  nien^bers  oi  co^inate 
tril)es.  Tliey  areall  professetl  Christians, 
and  so  turn  away  from  the  old  forms  ot 
thought  anil  practice  of  theirancestors. 

The  exact  nnml-er  of  «'lans  still  exist- 
ing amoui;  the  Tuscarora  is  not  detinitely 
known,  for  the  native  authorities  them- 
selves do  not  agree  on  the  nundier  and 
the  names  of  those  still  re<ognized — .'^ome 
informants  give  seven,  while  others  with 
equal  cre(lii)ility  giveeight.  There  is  like- 
v.ise  some  tliversity  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rei't  names  of  certain  clatis.  One  list  has 
Bear,  Wolf.  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer.  Kel, 
and  Snipe;  another  has  in'ar.  F.el,  Large 
Turtle,  Small  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Wolf, 
and  Snipe;  still  another  list  has  Bear, 
Eel.  Deer,  Turtle,  (iray  Wolf,  Yellow 
Wolf,  Beaver,  and  Snipe;  and  yet  an- 
other is  like  the  last,  except  that  the 
Turtle  clan  is  replaced  by  the  clans 
Small  Turtle  and  I^arse  Turtle.  Like 
differences  appear  in  the  lists  of  clans  of 
the  other  Iroquois  tribes. 

The  names  of  the  civil  chiefs  stdl  in 
use  among  the  present  two  divisions 
of  the  Tuscarora  ( that  in  Ontario  and 
the  other  in  w.  New  York)  are:  (A) 
Silk  war  i'''rra'  (Sacharissa),  'The  spear 
trailer';  Ni'haw^nna'^ii'.  'His  voice  is 
small';  Ilotio'kiraird'^ke"',  'He  holds  or 
grasps  the  multitude,'  or  possibly,  "He 
holds  or  grasps  his  own  loins';  these 
three  belong  to  the  Turtle  clan.  (B) 
XdLdien'tt»'  (siguitication  not  clear");  fVa- 
/:»a'^f"'((',  'The  Bear  cub';  lonlntchd- 
uen'^iu'tke^',  'Its  fore-paw  pressed  against 
its  breast' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Bear 
clan.  (C)  -V(/(o'/.«)/v'Vt'  (signitication  not 
known);  Xei"t'-lid' I/don',  'It  is  bent'; 
these  two  belong  to  the  Wolf  clan.  (  fi) 
KiironiJaiiiV'ki'^',  '('.)ne  is  holding  the 
tree';  Th'.Diuddk'Imd'  (signifii'ation  not 
clear);  these  two  belong  to  the  Snipe 
clan.  (E)  Kfiri-hen'iid\  'It  g'-ss  alonti 
teaching';  Ni'Jivo'kd' nd\  'He  annoints 
the  hide';  Xdkd^htnud'^'Iien,  'Itistwenty 
canoes' ;  these  three  belontr  to  the  Beaver 
clan.  Among  tne  Canadian  Tuscarora  on 
Grand  Kiver  res.,  Ontario,  the  tirst  and 
last  names  of  the  Turtle  clan,  the  lir-t 
title  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  the  lirst  title 
of  the  Snij>e  clan  appear  to  be  the  only 
ones  now  in  use,  although  these  four 
titles  are  «)uestionably  also  in  u.se  among 
the  New  York  Tu.-carora. 

There  is  no  detinite  information  avail- 
able as  to  the  former  and  more  complete 
organization  into  clan  phratries.  Some 
of  the  tran.-Iaiions  of  the  chiei'tain  titles 
above  would  seem  to  indicate  tiiat  they 
wereoriginallydesit:riat  ions  of  some  liaMt, 
attituile,  or  other  characteristic  feature  ot 
the  clan  tutelary  or  patron,  ()ue>tioiiai'ly 
called  "totem".  Tht;  cian  name,  with 
one  or  two  exci-ptioiis,  is  wA  the  onli- 
nary  name  of  the  clan  guardian  or  jia- 
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tron,  but  is  rather  descriptive  of  some 
feature  or  attitude,  or  is  the  name  of  the 
usual  habitat,  of  tlie  tutelary;  for  exani- 

f)le,  the  name  of  the  Bear  clan  t-ignitics 
iterally,  'Broken-off  tail';  that  of  the 
Plover' or  Killdee  (Snipe),  'Clean-sand 
people';  that  of  the  Beaver,  'IVopU'  ot" 
the  stream';  that  of  the  Turtle  clan. 
'Climhing-the-mountain  peojile.'  named 
from  the  position  of  tlie  turtle  basking; 
etc.  It  is  probable  that  plover  or  kilMee 
should  be  substituted  in  the  loregoini: 
lists  of  clans,  for  tlie  name  clearly  rt'lVrs 
to  the  killdee's  habit  of  running  along 
the  clean  sand  at  the  waters  edge. 

Do  Graffenried  gives  (N.  C.  Col.  Rec, 
I,  905  et  seq.  Van  interesting  account  of 
the  preparations  made  for  the  execution 
of  Lawson  and  himself  by  the  hostile 
Tuscarora.  In  the  open  space  or  pul)lic 
E(]uare  mentioned  there  was  a  large 
fire,  near  which  was  the  shaman  or  high 
priest,  a  grizzled  sorcerer,  who  made 
two  white  rings  on  the  ground,  whether 
of  flour  or  white  sand  was  not  stated. 
In  front  of  the  two  victims  was  placed  a 
wolf  skin,  and  a  short  distance  farther 
there  stood  an  Indian  in  a  terrifying  pos- 
ture, holding  in  one  hand  a  knii'e  and  in 
the  other  a  tomahawk;  he  was  apparently 
the  executioner.  He  did  not  move  from 
the  spot.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  lire 
were  a.«sembled  young  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  danced  with  weird  and 
frightful  contortions  and  attitudes.  In 
the  center  of  the  circle  of  dancers  were 
si^'ated  two  singers  who  intoned  a  dismal 
gong,  "rather  fit  to  provoke  tears  and 
anger  than  joy."  Within  the  circle  of 
dancers  the  shaman  stood  unterritied,  ut- 
tering his  threatenintrs  and  adjurations 
and  performing  his  exorcisms,  airainstthe 
foes  of  his  people  and  their  orevdn  or 
"medicine,"  when  there  would  cornea 
pause  in  the  dancing.  Finally,  with 
shouts  and  howls  the  dancers  ran  into 
the  neighboring  fort-st.  In  a  short  time 
they  returned  with  their  faces  painted 
black,  white,  and  red,  in  bands,  and  with 
their  hair  ]r>o^e  and  tlyin2,  oiled  and 
sprinkled  with  fine  down  or  cotton  from 
the  cattail  flag  an<l  with  small  whit*' 
feathers,  and  some  returned  arrayed  in 
all  kinds  of  furs.  After  their  return,  the 
dance  was  renewed.  Back  of  the  two 
victims  stood  a  double  line  of  armed  war- 
riors who  kept  their  posts  until  evervthin? 
was  over;  back  of  this  guard  was  the 
council  of  war,  whose  members  were 
f-eated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  gravelv 
deliberating  on  the  fate  of  the  two  nott:^! 
prisoners.  Finally,  they  acted  on  the 
advice  of  "King"  Tom  Blunt,  the  head- 
<-hief  of  their  nei'^hlxjrs,  *' the  villau'es  of 
the  TuscaroroH,"  properly  so  calh-d,  that 
Kinj^  Hencock  should  li'l^rate  Do  (iraf- 
feuried,  and  could  deal  with  I^wson  a.« 


he  and  his  council  pleased.  The  manner 
of  La wson's  death,  as  learned  from  Indian 
information,  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Maj. 
Christopher  Gale  to  his  brother,  Nov.  2, 
1711,  wherein  it  is  said  that  the  In- 
dians stuck  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
'■full  of  tine  small  splintei-s  of  torch  wood, 
like  hogs'  bristles,  and  so  set  them  gradu- 
ally on  tire."  De  (traffenried  was  not 
permitted  to  know  how  Lawson  was 
executed. 

To  this  account  of  the  Tuscarora  metho<l 
of  preparing'  for  the  execution  of  captives 
may  l)e  adtkd  their  triumphal  ceremonies 
which  Delirafienried  says  they  performed 
after  their  defeat  of  a  relief  party  of  Swiss 
and  Palatines.  He  reports  that  they  built 
bonfires  at  night,  and  especially  a  large 
one  in  the  place  of  executii>ns,  where  they 
raiseil  "three  wolf's  hides,  tiiruring  aa 
many  protectors  or  gods,"  to  \\  Inch  offer- 
injrs,  consisting  of  their  jewels,  were  made 
by  the  women.  In  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  the  chief  shaman  performed  all 
manner  of  contortions,  conjurations,  and 
imprecations  a^rainst  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  while  the  populace  danced  in  a 
circle  around  the  wolf-hides. 

Thecouncilof  "King"  Hencock,  which 
consisted  of  40  elders,  was  called  by  the 
Tuscarora,  according  to  De  Graffenried, 
the  "Assembly  of  the  Great,"  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Tuscarora  terms  for  the  council 
of  chiefs,  the  general  word  for  chief  sig- 
nifying 'one  is  great,'  either  in  size  or 
position.  At  the  council  before  which 
Lawson  and  De  Graffenried  were  tried  the 
"forty  elders"  were  seated  around  a  great 
lire  kindled  in  a  lar<re  open  space  devoted 
to  important  festivals  and  puljlic  execu- 
tions. On  this  ooca.-ion  these  chiefs  and 
the  accused  were  seated  on  rush  mats, 
which  were  customarily  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  guests  as  a  mark  of  deference 
and  honor.  Although  the  two  captives 
were  acquitted  by  the  first  council,  they 
were  again  tried  before  a  second  council, 
after  Lawson  incautiously  had  had  a  bit- 
ter quarrel  with  Cor  Tom,  the  chief  of 
Cor  town,  who  was  not  at  the  first  coun- 
cil. The  two  captives  were  not  given 
mats  upon  which  to  sit,  and  Law.^on  was 
condemne(l  to  death  and  De  Graffenried 
was  acquitted. 

lawson  a-serts  that  the  most  jiowerful 
tribe  ".«corns  to  treat  or  trade  with  any 
others,  of  fewer  nuin>>ers  and  less  y^ower 
in  any  <^ither  toneue  but  their  own,  which 
serves  for  the  lingua  of  the  country; 
with  which  we  travel  ami  deal."  .As  an 
example  of  this,  the  Tusrarora  are  eited. 
lieing  the  most  ntnnerous  tribt.-  in  North 
Carolina,  their  lani:ua;i»!  was  iieces.-^arily 
understood  by  sume  persons  in  every 
town  of  all  the  neiirhl)orint,'  tribes. 

The  Tuscarora  carried  on  a  pernicious 
trade  in  rum  with  the  Indians  dwelling 
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to  their  westwanl.  In  170S  rum  had 
lx?oii  but  recently  introdtued  among  llie 
latter,  chiefly  by  the  Tuscarora,  who 
transported  it  in  ruudlet.<  .-several  hun- 
dretl  mile?,  anionirst  other  Indian.-'. 
Tliey  sold  it  at  "  so  n'.any  mouthfuls  lor 
a  hiukskin,  they  never  u.^ina:  any  other 
measure,"  the  buyer  always  choosing  a 
man  having  the  largest  mouth  possil)lrto 
aecompany  him  to  the  market,  and  the 
mouthful  \vas  S(.Tupulou.-iy  emptietl  into 
a  howl  lirougiit  for  the  ])urpose.  The 
Tu.-earora  also  tradeii  witli  the  ."^liakori 
and  Oceaneechi,  selling  them  ^vooden 
howls  and  ladles  for  rawhides. 

Their  lodges,  usually  round  in  form, 
were  constructed  of  poles,  covered  w  ith 
the  bark  of  cypress,  red  or  white  crdar, 
or  sometimes  pine.  At  one  jilace  I.awson 
met  more  than  500  Tuscarora  in  one  body 
in  a  hunting  camp.  They  had  con- 
structed their  lodges  with  bark,  '"not 
with  round  tops,  as  they  commonly  use, 
but  ridge  fa.-hion,  after  the  manner  of 
most  Indians."  Among  them  he  found 
much  corn,  while  meat  and  venison  were 
scarce,  because  of  the  great  number  of 

t>eople,  for  although  they  were  exi>ert 
mnters,  they  were  too  populous  for  one 
range. 

According  to  Lawson,  the  native  Tus- 
carora of  North  Carolina  had  rather  flat 
bodies,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  in 
early  infancy  the  children  were  swathed 
to  cradle-boards.  He  adds:  "They  are 
not  of  so  robust  and  strong  bodies  as  to 
lift  ^reat  burdens,  and  endure  labor  and 
slavish  work,  as  Europeansare;  yetsome 
that  are  slaves  prove  very  good  and  labor- 
ious." They  were  de.Ktrous  and  steady, 
and  collected  in  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  feet;  their  bearing  wa.-  sedate  and 
majestic;  their  eyes  were  commonly  full 
and  manly,  being  black  or  dark  hazel  in 
color,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  was 
usually  marbled  with  red  lines;  their 
skin  wa-s  tawny,  and  somewhat  darkened 
bv  the  habit  of  anointing  it  w  ith  bears 
oil  and  a  pigment  resembling  burnt  cork. 
When  they  wished  to  be  very  fine  they 
mixed  with  the  oil  a  certain  red  powder 
made  from  a  scarlet  root  growing  in  ttie 
hilly  country.  This  root  was  hfl<i  in 
great  esteem  among  them,  selling  it  one 
to  another  at  a  very  hiirh  price,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  from  which  it  came 
and  the  danger  to  which  the\'  were  ex- 
IKjsed  in  obtaining  it.  The  Tuscarora 
and  other  Indians  attempted  to  culti\ate 
this  plant,  but  it  would  not  grow  in  their 
land.  Ah  a  substitute  they  sometimes 
u.-^ed  puccoon  riKjt,  whi<h  also  ha,sa  crim- 
son aAor,  but  this  dyt.-.l  the  hair  an  ugly 
hue.  The  heads  even  of  the  a;.'e<l  were 
i-carcely  ever  bald;  theirteeth  were  tinired 
yelhjw  from  smoking  tobacco,  to  which 
habit  liotli  men  and  women  were  much 


addicted;  they  however  did  not  snuff  or 
chew  tobacco.  They  plucked  tiie  hair 
from  their  faces  and  bodies.  There  were 
but  few  di'formed  or  crippled  persons 
among  them. 

Tiie  Tuscarora  had  many  dances  suita- 
ble to  various  occa-ions;  these  as  a  rule 
were  accompanied  with  pui>lic  feasts  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  women 
chiefs.  Every  dance  had  its  peculiar  sone, 
but  probably  was  not  chamied  for  every 
occasion  on  which  the  dance  was  per- 
formed, alth<nigh  Eawson  states  that  "'all 
these  Songs  are  made  new  for  every  feast: 
nor  is  one  and  the  same  sons  snivj  at  two 
several  festivals.  Some  oneof  the  nation, 
which  has  the  best  gift  of  expressiuL'  tlieir 
designs,  is  appointed  by  their  kin^  an<l 
war  captains  to  make  these  sontrs."  To 
these  festivals  the  people  came  from  all 
the  towns  within  ."iO  or  60  m.,  "where 
they  buy  and  sell  several  commodities.'' 

The  Tuscarora,  in  like  measure  witii 
the  northern  Iroquois,  were  {)assionately 
given  to  gaming,  fre<juenily  strijij'ing  one 
another  of  every  piece  of  property  avail- 
able. Sometimes  they  went  even  so  far 
as  to  bet  themselves  away  to  the  winner, 
readily  becoming  his  slave  until  he  or  his 
relatives  could  pay  the  redemption  price; 
nevertheless  they  bore  their  losses  witii 
great  equanimity,  no  matter  how  ruinous 
they  were.  Among  their  games  w  as  that 
of  a  bundle  of  51  split  reeds  about  7  in.  in 
length  and  neatly  made.  The  game  con- 
sist<'d  in  throwing  a  part  of  tlie  bundle 
lieiore  an  opponent,  who  must  on  siudit 
gue-s  the  number  thrown.  It  is  said  that 
ex!>erts  were  able  t<:>  tell  the  numlier  cor- 
rectly ten  times  in  ten  throws.  A  set  of 
these  reeds  was  valued  at  a  dressed  doe 
skin.  The  Tuscarora  also  had  the  well- 
known  bowl  and  plum-seed  game,  which 
is  such  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
thank.'^givins  festivals  of  the  northern 
Iroquois.  They  al-so  had  a  numl.>er  of 
other  games,  but  .some  of  their  neiirhbors 
had  games  which  they  did  not  have. 

There  were  fea.sts  among  the  Tu.-carom 
when  several .villa'.;es  u:iite<l  to  celeljrate 
.«ome  event  or  when  two  or  more  trilx-s 
assembled  to  negotiate  peace.  There  w  ere 
fea.<ts  and  dances  of  tiiaiik-givin'.'.  and 
invocations  to  the  gods  that  watched  over 
their  harvests,  wlien  tlu-ir  crops  v.ere 
garnered  and  when  the  hrst  fruits  ot  the 
year  were  gathere<l. 

Fopid'd'on. — No  trustworthy  estimates 
of  the  Tu.-carora  p<:)i)ulation  at  any  given 
date,  exclusive  of  those  of  Eawson  an<i 
liarnwell,  previous  to  l.s30,  are  available 
for  the  entire  Tu-rarora  people.  The 
earlie-t  and  periiaps  most  authoritttive 
estimate  of  the  tot;d  Tu-rarora  pO[)nlati<in 
at  a  given  lime  was  that  of  Eawson  in 
170S.  His  estimate  of  15  towns  and  ],1"m) 
fighting  men    wouM   indicate  a  popula- 
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tioii  of  about  4,800  at  that  date;  Colonel 
BaniweU's  figures  are  somewhat  larger 
than  Lawson's,  though  they  appear  to 
be  conservative;  his  estimate  was  1.200 
to  1,400  warriors,  or  a  inaxiiiuim  popula- 
tion of  about5,6(.>0iH»r.-on<.  Thoestnnate 
of  Chauvignerie  in  173(jwas  250  warriors, 
or  about  1,0(X)  persons.  His  estimate  was 
restricted  to  the  Tuscaroni  living  near 
Oneida,  N.Y..  hence  did  not  inchidetlu>e 
living  in  North  Carolina  or  on  the  Sus- 
t]U(.'hannaand  Juniata  rs.  Other  estimates 
of  thisgrou]!  L'ive  them  l.OCtO  (1765  ),  2,000 
(1778),'  1,000  (178;5),  400  (179(i)  in  the 
United  States;  414  (1885)  in  New  York 
and  an  eijual  number  in  Canada,  or  a 
total  of  82.S;  .■>64  ( 1^'09)  in  New  York,  and 
416  (1910)  in  Canada,  a  total  of  780. 

Settlemf-nis. — The  following  Tuscarora 
towns  have  been  mentioned  in  writings 
jx-rtaining  to  this  people:  Annaooka, 
Chunaneets,  Coerntha.  Cohunclie,  Con- 
auhkare,  Contahnah,  Cotechney,  Coram, 
Corutra,  Eno,  Ganasaraga,  Ganatisgowa, 
Harooka,  Harutawanui,  Ingaren,  Junas- 
triyo,  Jutaneaga,  Kanhato,  Kaunehsun- 
tahkeh,  Kenta,  Kentanuska,  Naurhegh- 
ne,  Nonawharitse;  Nursoorooka,  Nyuchi- 
rhaan,  Ohagi,  Oonossora,  Oneida  (in 
part),  Oquaga,  Shawhiangto,  Tasqui, 
Tiochcrungwe,  Tonarooka,  Torhunte, 
Tosneoc,  Tuscarora,  Unanauhan,  Ucouh- 
nerunt.  Some  of  these  towns  were  in 
North  Carolina,  others  on  Juniatii  r.  in 
Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Susquehan- 
na in  Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna in  New  York,  while  others 
were  s.  of  Oneida  lake  in  New  York,  and 
one  in  Genessee  valley.  The  exact  situ- 
ation of  the  majority  of  these  towns  is 
not  definitely  known.  In  some  instances 
the  Tuscaroia  shared  a  town  with  other 
tribes,  as  was  the  case  at  Anajot  (Oneida, 
or  Ganowaruhare)  and  Onohoquaga. 

Treaties. — The  Tuscarora  have  taken 
part  in  the  following  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations: 
Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1784;  Ft 
Harmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789;  Canandai- 
gua  (Konondaigua),  N.Y.,  Nov.  11, 1794; 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  18-38. 

For  further  information  consult  Elias 
Johnson  (native  Tuscarora),  Leiicnds, 
Traditions  and  Uaws  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations,  and  History  of  the  Tuscaro- 
ra Indians,  1S81 ;  Documents  Relating  to 
the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  i-xi, 
1855-61;  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  i-iv,  1849-51;  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chives, i-xii,  1852-56;  Minutes  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  (Co- 
lonial Records),  i-xvi,  18-52-53;  South 
Carolina  Historical  and  <Jenealogical 
Matra/.inc,  i-.x,  espetMally  i\  and  x;  \'ir- 
giriia  Magazine,  i-xv,  1893-1908;  Liiwson, 
History   of  Carolina,    1714,    re[ir.    18W; 


Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Hist.   Soc, 
es|>ecially  vol.  vi.  (j.  x.  b.  n.) 

A-ko-f4s  kiro'-r«°'.— HoMilt.Mohiiwk  MS.vocrtb., 
B.  A.  E..  INM  Ol'iliawk  iiiiuu'l.  Ani'-SkaU'- 
ll.— M.xmoy  in  19th  Kop.  B.  \.  K..  6<'9.  I'.M) 
vClicrokee'narui').  A-Skala'Ii.— ILii<l.  (<ir  >k.U:\'li: 
jiiii!;:.  I'oraiK  A-fis-ka-lo'le".  —  Hi'witt,  Oiuiiln 
MS.  vociib..  B.  A.  K.,  IN-^'J  (rtu(_»iu'iit;i  n.imct.  Cas- 
karorini.— DoiUiiK'iit  ca.  17.v<  in  N.  V.  !><"■.  *'ol. 
Hisr..  X,  67').  1S-V>.  Caakaroung— Maik>nzii-. 
S'liy.,  app..  ol"i.  IS'i'J.  Dus-ga-o -weh'. — Mfriraii. 
League  lm.|..  .\5.  1S''1.  Kaskarorens  — M'lnirtrtl 
CoiiKTcnO'.' I ITM  I  in  N.  V.  l>o<-.  r..l.  Hi'-t.,  x.  •J';?. 
Is'-i-^.  Keew-ahomomy. — IrviiiL-  ITjSi  in  Col.  Kci-. 
N.  C.  II.  M'-'.  iN^o  ('.,'i\"i-u  ns  tlie  Siip'Uii  iiaiuo;  tlii> 
corrr(.'t  loriu  i--  probably  ■reuohcvtiioiiiy,  as  tfivi.'ii 
by  the  Va.  b-inmlary  iMiiiiiiil^sionfiN:  ci.  l>ii.<-'mi>- 
u'tih  antt.".  Skalali-'.— M<K«iiey  111  I9ih  Kt-p.  B.  A. 
E..  .X»9.  1900  ^^.■ll••rokt'e  niuno,  >iii<.  lorni;  >ic 
A->kaUi'Vi.  antei.  Ska-ru'-re".— Hewitt.  Tu?(f.- 
rorn  Ms.  vocab..  B.  .\.  E..  I'^St.i  inaiiie  used  liy  t!ie 
tribe).  Tachekaroreina.  — li'Kiiment  <•!  1741  In 
N.  V.  Doc.  (\A.  Hist..  IX.  lU-^1.  lS\i.  Tascorins.— 
Quebec  Coiuereiu-e  (174Si.  ibi.i..  x.  1.n5.  Is^-*. 
Tascororins.— l^ueliec  ('(.auereiice  (174S).  ibiil., 
1^7.  Tascuroreus. — i  'linuvi'.,'iuTie  1 1736)  in  School- 
craft, lii'l.  Tribe-,  in.  5-V\  is.');}.  Taska'ho. — G.at- 
sehei.  Wynu^i.-t  .M>..  B.  A.  E..  ls;*l  (Wyiuuiot 
name).  Taska-lo'-U"'.— Hewitt.  Oneida  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  K..  ls.sj  (an  cuieida  iinnie).  Taska- 
lo'nufi. — «.iat>chet.  Shawnee  Ms..  1n79  (Shawnee 
name).  Taskarorens. — iHi.ine-iie  (1754)  in  N.  V. 
Lioc-.  Col.  Hi.-t..  X.  Jo6,  ISJS.  Taskarosing.— Writer 
of  1750,  ibid..  •is7  (misprint  i.  Taskiroras.  — Led- 
?rer  (1670)  (luoted  by  Hawks.  N.  C,  n,  51.  !>->». 
Taskororins.— Letter  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X.  4M>.  l>.>s.  Tasks.— Spotswixxl  (1717)  in  Va. 
Ui«t.  Soc.  Coll..  n.  s.,  11,  236,  lS.s5.  Tescarorins. — 
Documentof  1747inN.V.D(X>.Oil.Hist..x.97,ls>S. 
Tewohomomy. — Va.  Boundary  Comrs.(1728)  iuCoL 
Rec.  X.  C.,  II,  7s6.  ls*6  (.'Saponi  name;  Irvine 
gives  the  word  a.s  Keew-aho,  probably  a  mi.s- 
printK  Tharhkarorin. — Vuudreuil  (175-5)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi>t.,  X,  i'^1,  1^58.  Theskaroriens.— 
Vaiidreuil  (1755 1,  ibid..  377.  Toscororas.— T mder 
(177^)  in  SchcKilcrait,  Ind.  Tribes,  la,  561,  1(n53. 
Toskiroros— L<-iierer  map  il670)  in  Uawks,  X.  C, 
11. 1"^'^".  Touscaroros. — Homanii  Heirs'  map,  1756. 
Turcaroraa. — Macauiey.  N.  Y.,  It.  17!s-9,  Is^'J  i  mis- 
print), tuscarara.  — Hunter  1 17r2)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  V.  ZiZ.  ls.'5.  Tuscararo. — Humphreys. 
Aeet.,  X,  17;X).  Tuscareras.  — Meii:i  •ir  oi  17i7  in 
N.  Y.Doc.  C<i|.  Hi-t..  IX.9':»s  1^55.  Tuscarooroea.— 
Doeiiment  ot  17-'6  in  Col.  Kec.  N.  C,  Ii,  614,  Is^l. 
Tuscarora.— Lords  ot  Trade  (171J)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist..  V.  :>46. 1V>5.  Tuscaroras.— Albany  Con- 
ference (1714)  (juoted  by  Kutteiiber,  Tribes  Hud- 
.«)n  R.,  190.  ls7J.  tusCarorase.— Hansen  (1713,.  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi-t..  v.  :J76.  ls-55.  Tusoaroraw.— 
La  Tour  map.  17^2.  Tuscarore  haga. — Pyrlaeus 
map  ica.  \~ibo\  rjuoted  in  Ain.  .Xntiij..  iv,  75,  Ifc^'i. 
Tuscarorens.— Chauvig-nerie  (17:i6)  in  N.  Y.  l><i>\ 
Col.  Hist.,  IX.  1057.  1St5.  Tuscarories. — Carver. 
Travels,  17-3.  177.S.  Tuscaroroes.— Fireiich  &.  Wor- 
ley  (1710)  in  Day.  Penn..  391.  1M3.  Tuscarow.— 
Hiimphrevs.  Acct..  26,  1730.  Tuscanira. — Lords 
of  Trade  "(1712)  in  N.  V.  D.x;.  Col.  Hi.-t..  v.  346. 
1S5-5.  Tuacaruro.— .=  poL^wood  (1711)  in  Col.  Rec. 
N.  C.  I,  796.  1^^.  Tuscoraras.— Turki-h  .^[)y 
nuoted  by  Malcolme,  Collection  r.f  Letters.  17:;9. 
Tuscorora!— Writ'-r.  ^a.  1795,  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.5,  91,lM.->.  Tuscororoes.— Pollock  (1712i  in  Col. 
Re<-.  N.  C.  I,  >>93.  1^"6.  Tuscoroura. — S[)Otswi«Hl 
(1713),  ibid..  II,  79.  1^;.  Tuscorure.  — S["-tsw<H>l 
(1711  1,  ibid.,  I.  7s2.  l'^'<<j.  Tuscouroro.— .-p.)t«- 
wrxA  (1713),  ibid.,  ll,  15,  iv^.  T'us-kai'-y'e"'.— 
Hewitt.  Oimndatra  M.S.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  1^'>2 
(<>ri(>ndai,'it  name).  T'us-ka-o-wa'".  — Hewitt,  (.'a- 
yi;?a  .^Is.  vocab..  B.  \.  V...  I'-'^J  M'.ivuna  name). 
Tuskararo. — A--einbly  (I7J2)  in  Col.  iLee.  N.  C.  u. 
4>i.  L"-^;.  Tuskaroes. — Dfj<.-ume-ni  of  17:;.3  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi-t.,  V.  9'.3,  l''>.',.  Tubkarooroe.— As- 
seinbly(1721)  in  O'l.  Hee  N.  (.'..  ll.  42h,  is^l.  tus- 
karora  — D<>cuiiient  of  17]  1.  ibid..  I,  M9,  I'xJ. 
Tuskarorahs.— Peidialliiw  (i7j6)  in  N.  H.  Hi-t. 
Six',  (oil.,  I,  ~:\  ]s2l.  Tu^arorcrs. — .Vlbaliy  Con- 
fer-nce  (17t',)  in  .V.  Y.  hif..  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  :'.17, 
1V>5.      Tuskarorts. — .\lbaiiy    Conference    (1722j 
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il)i<l.,  V,  tifiO,  lVv».  Tutlurorint.  —  Montreal 
ConfcroiK'O  (17.V.),  ibid.,  x,  500.  ISVS.  TutkA- 
r«ro.— Assembly  of  17J3  in  Col.   Rcc.  N.  C.  ii. 

485, 185<<>.  Tuskawre*. — .\lb«ny  Conference  (1744) 
in  N.  V.  Poc.  Col.  HiH.,  vi.  2t>4.  1S6.S.  T'u»ke-<)'- 
wa»'.— Hewitt.  Seneca  MS.  vooab.,  B.  A.  E..  lSt<0 
(Seneca  name).  Tuskeroode.— Irvine  ( ITis)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C.  II.  Sl'i.  1N?6  (a  creek).  Tuskeruda.— Va. 
Boundary  Comn'.  (ITJSi.  ibid..7>6.  Tuskeruros. — 
La\vs<^>n  (1700).  Hii;t.  Car.  lO.J.  1S<».  Tuskierorei.— 
Albany  Conference  (1737)  in  N.  Y.  Dt>o.  Col.  Hi^t., 
VI.  10"!  l.'vio.  Tuskoraries. — tloldthwait  (HSiJ)  in 
Mius8.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll..  1st  "..  .\-.  IJl,  Imp*).  Tusko- 
rore. — Albany  Conference  ( 17KS»  in  X.  Y.  I>oc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V.  414,  lS->5.  Tuskroroes.  —  .\sseuiblv  of 
17-.'3  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  II.  4Ni.  ISv..  Tu»k».— 
Sr>Otswoo<i  (1713).  ibid..  26.  Tuskurora.  —  .As- 
sembly of  1714,  ibid..  140.  Tusquaroret.  —  Al- 
bany Conference  (1724)  in  N'.  \.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
V,  713,  1S.V).  Tusqueroro. — Document  of  1711  in 
Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  I.  818.  1886. 

Tascarora.  The  name  of  three  former 
villager?  of  the  Tiisoarora  in  tlie  ISth  cen- 
tury: One  is  placed  by  the  Brion  do  la 
Tour  map  of  1781  a  .>ihort  distance  e.  of 
" Anat.-?agane"  (probably  the  pre.^ent 
Stock  bridge,  Madison  co.,  X.Y);  another 
was  situated  al>out.3  m.  below  Oquaga, 
Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  approximately  on  the  site 
of  Windsor,  and  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Col.  Butler,  in  1778,  it  con- 
tained 7  or  8  houses;  the  la.'^t  was  situ- 
ated 12  m.  by  land  and  20  by  water  be- 
low Oquaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Bend,  Susquehanna  co..  Pa.,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  17, 
1779.  The  last  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tical with  Ingaren,  but  as  there  were 
three  other  Tuscarora  villages  in  this 
vicinity,  the  identification  is  uncer- 
tain, (j.  N.  B.  H.  ) 

Tushepaw.  A  term  used  by  Lewi."?  and 
Clark  to  c  esignate  the  Indian.'  "residing 
on  a  X.  fork  of  Clark  r.,  in  the  Rocky  mta. 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri in  winter."  They  have  not  been 
positively  identified,  but  the  evidence 
(Gibbs  et  al. )  makes  it  probable  that 
they  were  Kutenai.  According  to  (4at- 
schet  the  term  (Tushipa)  is  a  Shoshoni 
designation  for  the  tribes  living  to  the  x. 
of  them  and  including  the  Xez  Perc<!'S  a.s 
well  as  the  Kutenai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  term  a.s  employe<l  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  included  both  the  tribes  named  a.s 
well  as  bands  of  the  Wallawalla  and  po.?- 
sibly  other  .^^hahaptian  division..^.  I^wig 
and  Clark  mention  the  Ootlashoot.  Mick- 
sucksealton,  and  IloliilfKj  a.s  Tushepaw 
tribes.  None  t>i  these  has  been  identi- 
fied. The  Tushepaw  j>rui>er  numbered 
4:50,  in  35  hou.ses,  in  1»05.  (i..  f.  ) 

Flatheads.— Lewis  iirnl  Cliirk,  Di^cov..  69,  ISiWi. 
Tah-se-pah.— licbow.  .Slio  >li<>-nay  VtK;ab.,  11,  \h4,s 
(.Shoslioiii  nutnt).  Taah-e-pa. — I^'intr.  Kx(»e<l. 
Kockv  Mts.,  II,  l.\.\i.x,  1>.23  (  si-;,  •pierced  noses'). 
Tate  Piatt.— Orig.  Jour.  LcwLs  and  Clark,  vi,  HI, 
IVKJ.').  Tatsepa.— <'j(lx(\v,  t,\i.  cit.  Toustchipas. — 
Hunt  in  Noll V.  Aiin.Vuy..  x,74, 1'-'Jl.  Tuchapacs. — 
Ciass,  Vovu;<e.  ■JWi.  1MJ7.  Tuchapaks.— Lewis,  Trav- 
els, -^l,  iHtf.K  Tuckapacks.— Clurk  ( ls(i(,|  Mooted  by 
Juiison,  Strantccr  in  .\iii..  IM,  1^j7.  Tucknapax. — 
Ciuss,  Journal,  13J.  IMO.  Tu»  chepaa.— Irviiii,', 
Astoria,  31),  IM'J.  Tushapaws. — i^rit,'.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  III,  27,  I'jUj.    Tua  he  pah.— Leu  is  and 


Clark  Kxpod.,  i,  map.lSlT.  Tuthepahaa.— Drake-, 
Bk.  Inds.,  .vii.  !)«>».  Tuahepau.— Ornr.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  in.  .V.>,  19^V9.  Tu*hepaw  Flatheadi.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Kxped..  i,  44=>.  1814.  Tuihe- 
paws— Ibi<1..440.  Tushshepah.— Ibid.,  ll.  471.  KSU. 
Tusaapa. — Gass,  Journal.  132.  ISIO.  Tut-aee'-waa. — 
Lewis  and  Clark  Discov..  -jiJ.  iMx;  (native  name). 

Tushguesta.  A  former  viilaireconnectetl 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  s;ud 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  ISGO. 

Tushkisath  (  Tiirkls'a'th ) .  A  .sept  of  the 
Ttxjuart,  a  Nootka  tribe.  — Boas  in  (Jth 
Rep.  N.  W.  TrilH's  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tushquegan.  AnOttawavillage,  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief,  who  was  also 
known  as  McCarty,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted on  the  s.  bank  of  Maumee  r.,  oppo- 
site Toledo,  Ohio.  The  reservation  was 
sold  in  18.33. 

U'Carty't  village. — Manmee  treaty  (1S19)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Trent..  2ur>,  l;s73.     Tushquegan. — Ibid. 

Tushtun  (*dragon-riy ').  An  Apache 
clan  or  band  at  .San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache.  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bonrke  iu  Juur. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112,  1890. 

Tuskawillao.      One    of    the    5    former 
Chickasaw  towns  in  x.  w.  Mississippi. 
Tuskawillao.— .\dair,  Am.  Inds..  353, 1775.    Tusko- 
wellow. — West  Fla.  map.  en.  1775. 

Tuskegee  (perhaps  from  Creek  (askdya 
or  tastam'igi,  '  warrior ' ) .  A  former  small 
Upper  Creek  town  in  the  fork  of  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  Elmore  co..  Ala. 
According  to  Hawkins  (.Sketch,  38,  39, 
1848)  it  contained  30  buildings  and  35 
gunmen  in  1799;  they  had  lost  their  own 
language  and  spoke  that  of  the  Creeks, 
whose  customs  and  manners  they  also 
had  adopted.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
noted  Alexander  MacGillivray,  hi.s  laiuls 
lying  along  Coosa  r.  .See  (Jatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg."|  i.  14-7-6,  1SS4.  Cf.  Tasli'ji. 
Jascag. — Jeilery.s.  French  Doin..  map,  134.  1761 
(wrongly  on  E.  bank  of  ('hattah'X)ehee  r.  i.  Jas- 
cage.^bid.  Jaskegia. — Roberts.  Fla.,  13,  1763. 
Jaskigis.— .\lcedo.  Die.  'jeog-..  II.  4ys,  17S7.  Jaa- 
quijis.— Bartram.  Voy.,  I.  map,  \1'*.*.  Joskage. — 
JeiTerys,  Xm.  .\tlas.  map  5,  1776.  Tae-keo-ge. — 
.'Vdair,  Am.  Inds..  Vu,  1775.  Taskegee.— Drake. 
Ind.  Chron..  211.  1836.  Taskigi. — Gat-chet.  Creek 
Misrr.  Leg.,  i,  145,  18*4  (as  pronounced  by  Creeks). 
Taskikia.— BosNii  1 17.59).  Travels  La..  I,  22y,  1771. 
Taaquiqui. — Vandera  d.Vjyi  in  SiDith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  IN.  l'^.59.  Tiscugas.— McCall,  Hi.-t.  Ga.,  I.  3':.7, 
1811.  looses. -.-kobin.  Voy..  I.  n.ap.  1807.  Tou- 
ras. — Dnmont,  Ijt.,  I.  I:i5.  1753  (identi'Hi?).  Tus- 
keegies. — Romans,  Fla..  I.  280.  1775.  Tuskeego. — 
.Sen.  E.x.  Doc.  425.  24tb  Consr.,  1st  sess.,  ^82,  1'36. 
Tus-ke-gee.— Hawkins  (IT'/Ji.  .sketch,  37,  IMS. 
Tuskegees.  —  Weatberford  (17',t3i  in  ,\in.  .~tate 
Papers,  Ind.  .\tf..  I,  3.s«i.  1.832.  Tuskflri.— Gat-eliet. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I,  115,  ls84  (aiternaiive  ot 
Taskigi).  Tuskogee.  —  Hawkins  i  17yy).  .-ketcii, 
39,  18Jn.  Tuskugu.— Treaty  of  ls27  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat..  420,  1NJ7. 

Tuskegee.  The  name  of  two  towns  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  Okia. :  one  on  Deep 
fork  of  Canadian  r.,  w.  of  Oi-muitree.  the 
other  10  m.  w.  of  l-'ufauia.  For  the 
ethnology  of  the  Creeks  of  TiV-kigi,  con- 
sult S[>eck  in  Mem.  Am.  .\ntlir.  A.s.so.,  ii, 

pt.  2,  1907. 

Taskigi.— <ial..;chct.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  II,  186,  18S8. 
Tuskega.— Ind.  .\ll.  Rep.,  149,  ls.'>8  {'•in  the 
Canadian  dist."). 

Tuskhlustunne.     A  former  village  of  the 
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Mishikh\vutmetumieonCcKiuiller.,Oreg. 
Tui-qlui' lunni'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Kolk-loro, 
III,  ii-.',  ISW. 

Tnskokogie.  A  former  Iroquois  villace, 
apparently  under  Onei(1a  juristlic-tion, 
situated,  accordini:  to  the  Krion  de  la 
Tour  map,  17S1,  ju-^t  above  .Schoherage, 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  k.  brancli  ot  Susque- 
hanna r.  Thi3  is  probably  an  error  for 
Ciienango  r.,  X.  Y.  (i.  n.  u.  h.) 

Tuslalahockaka.  A  former  Seminole 
town  10  m.  \v.  of  Walaoncn-he,  Fia.  Alae 
Hajo  was  its  chief  in  18l'3. — H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27, 
1826. 

Tuslatunne.  A  former  Chastacosta  vil- 
lage on  the  X.  bank  of  upper  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Tus-la  ;unn6.  —  Dorsey  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
III,  -z^,  i^yo. 

Tusolivi.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living  in 
1709  on  Colorado  r.,  Texas,  in  a  ranolieria 
with  Simaomo  and  Yojuan.  This  ran- 
cheria  wa.s  visited  in  the  year  named  by 
Fr.  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr. 
Espinosa,  of  the  Rio  Grande  mi.^sions, 
who  estimated  the  population  of  the 
settlement  at  2,500.  The  presence  of  the 
Yojuan  in  the  rancheria  would  indicate 
Tonkawan  atliliation  (Diary  of  iSan 
Buena\-«ntura  y  Olivares,  1709,  MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro).  See 
Siinao7no,  and  cf.  Tusonld.       (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Tusonid.  One  of  the  tribes  represented 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  Texas,  in  1772  (MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro,  K, 
leg.  lo,  doc.  10).     Cf.  Tusolivi. 

Tusonimon.  A  former  Sobaipuri  ran- 
cheria about  4  leagues  w.  of  Casa  Grande, 
near  the  Rio  Gila,  .s.  .\rizona,  visited 
by  Father  Kino  alx)ut  1697. 

Eta  Isabel. — Bcrnal  (li'.yTi  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  3.5C.  1<?9.  Tusonimo.— Ibi'l.  Tusoni- 
mon.—Manue  ( 1607)  in  Schoolcraft.  Indian  Tribe;:. 
ni,  303,  l<S:i:  Bt-rnal  n097i  in  BaniToft.  Ariz.and 
N.  Mex.,  3-yi.  Is-i9.  Tussoninio. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  34S.  \i*'A. 
Tusquittah      {Da^sluUor/iji       'rafters 

f>lace,'  from  daskuUnr/i  '  rafters,'  yi,  the 
ocative).  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Tus<juittee  cr.,  near  Hayesville, 
Clay  CO.,  X.  C.  The  creek  was  name<l 
after  the  settlement.  (j.  m.  ) 

Da'skwitun'yi. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  \.  E., 
51-1,  19oO  fnative  nainei.  Tusquittah. — Pre'-ent 
map  form.  Tusquittee.— Drx^-.  of  17'j9  quitted  by 
Koyce  in  :A\\  lW\i.  B.  A.  E..  144,  1^^7. 

Tussawehe  ('  white  knives' ).  Probably 
a  Shoshoni  tribe,  althougli  theircountry, 
in  the  mountains  alonj:  lluml>oldt  r.  and 
(ioosecr.,  n.  Nevada,  adjoined  that  of  the 
Paiute.  The  name  White  Knivea  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  tribe  lx.-caus<- 
of  the  beautiful  flint  found  in  their 
territory  from  which  they  made 
knives.  (h.  w.  ii.) 

Goose  Creek  Diggers.— .Sumrt,  Mont.,  hi,  iNi'i. 
To'-sa  wee. — Ibid.  Tosawitchei. — D. ivies  in  Jnd. 
AfT.  \ivy.,  IJ-.t,  IHtJl.  To-si-witches.— S.imi.-ou 
(1609),  Kelt,  ol  Expl.  Acro'vi  L'tali.a^l,  ls70.    To-»i- 


withet.— Ibid.,  .'>10.  To-»o-ee».— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  June  26.  iNi:?.  To-so-watti— I'dHcll  in 
H.  R.  Misc.  l>oc.  S6,  »:5d  (.'one  .  1>1  ^es.'s.,  1.  isVi. 
Tosowes.- Dole  in  Ind.  AlT.  Hop.  1.<<U.  M.  ISi-'v 
To-sow  -  witches. —  Hurt,  itiid..  l.NMi,  22\  lso7. 
Tussa-wehe. — tiat.solu't  in  i.;..itr.  b^urv.  W.  U>iith 
Mor.,vii,  410,  1S7'.>.  "White  Knives.— Holeman  in 
lud.  All.  Rep..  l.V.>.  InVJ. 

Tustatunkhunshi.  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutinetunne  formerly  residing  on 
Coquille  r.,  Greg. 

Tus'-tatiin  qa'-u-ci. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Km.  Folk- 
lore, III.  -ioJ.  IS'.H). 

Tustur.  .\n  unidentitie<l  tribe  allieil 
with  the  Iroquois  and  the  tril>es  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  possibly  the  Miami. 
Tustans.— Stone.  Life  ol'  Brant.  I,  'jyi,  1864.  Tus- 
turs.- Ix>rd  Dorchester  (17yi  >  quoted  bv  Lineulu 
in  .Ma.<s.  Hijt.  Soo.  Coll..  od  .s..  v.  159.  l*3o. 

Tutachro.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purisima  mi.<sion.  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO..  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1S61. 

Tutago.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
Yukon  r.  at  the  mouth  of  Auto  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  o2  in  1848. 

Tchouchago. — Zaposkin  in  N'ouv.  .\nn.  Voy..  oth 
s..  .\.\i.  niaj>.  IS.SO.  Ttutaho.— Tikhmenief"(,l>t;i) 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geo?.  Diet.  AliKka.  W.  1901. 
Tuttago.— Zasroskin.  Deser.  Has-'.  Poss.  Am.,  map, 
IMS.  Yakutskalitnik.— Kavmund  in  Sen.  E.\. 
Doc.  12.  -iJd  Cons..  l?t  >-es>..  iti.  1S71.  Yakutzke- 
lignik.— Wh>-mper,  Ala.'-ka,  264,  1869. 

Tutahaco.  A  name  of  somewhat  indefi- 
nite application.  It  is  recorded  bv  Cas- 
taneda  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  492,  519,  525, 
544,  1896)  as  that  of  a  province  of  S 
Pueblo  villages,  apparently  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  4  leagues  s.  e.  of 
Tiguex,  visited  by  members  of  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540—11.  The  place  last 
mentione<l  was  undoubtedly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  Bernalillo,  consequently 
the  Tigua  villages  about  the  pre.-^ent 
Isleta  are  generally  res.'-arded  as  having 
formed  Tutahaco  province;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distance  (4  leagues)  is  an 
error,  the  former  Piro  and  TiiJrua  viliases 
E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  Salinas,  may 
have  been  meant,  otherwise  they  Avere 
the  only  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona that  were  not  \-isited  l>y  members  of 
Coronado's  force.  Jaramillo  ( 14th  Rep. 
op.  cit.,  545)  confounded  Tutahaco  with 
Acoma,  possibly  on  account  of  the  re.-em- 
blance  of  the  l:L«t  syllable  to  the  Acoma 
name  of  their  pueblo  {Ako).  Tlie  Tigua 
(Isleta)  nameof  Acoma  is  TuthlKvai/;  and 
of  the  Pueblo  people  who  formerly  lived  s. 
of  them  (evidently  the  Piro),  Ti'il'ihnn. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pai>ers,  iv, 
2.34  et  seq..  1892.  ( F.  w.  n. ) 

Cutahaco.— Doriienech,  De-erf,  I.  88,  1H.',3  (mis- 
priiiti.  Tutahaco. — Ca>lane'la  and  .laraniillo  in 
14lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  <jp.  ei:.  Tutahuco.— Davi-, 
.Sf.ari.  Conq.  X.  .Me.\..  l^'.t,  l^i'i  '  ini-priiit ).  Tuta- 
haco.—C-u- tan  eda  I  I'lyt,)  in  Teniaux-i.'urnpun-:, 
Voy.,i.v,  .37.  iv;^  (evidently  iilenti'-al,  although 
iiM-d  for  AeOinai.  Tutchaco.— ^iallatin  in  .N'ouv. 
.\iin.  Voy.,  -ith  .-.,  .v.xvn.  261.  I-^'d  (misprint). 
Tutuhaco. — Ca-tan(.-"la  (lo'Jt;^  in  Teniau.x -Corn- 
pans,  Voy.,  IX,  V.'j'j,  1>.>. 

Tutalosi  (Creek:  tutnh'h^i,  'chicken,' 
'  foul').     A  former  llilcliili  town  uu  Tu- 
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talosi  IT.,  a  branch  of  Kincliafooiiee  or., 
.,rol>al>ly  in  Lve  or  Terrell  co.,  (ia.  In 
lator  years  its  people  inoveil  w.  of  Cliat- 
tiiiooVlu-e  r.  ami  were  known  tiiereafter 
as  Hitchiti. 

Fowl  Town. — Of  several  authors.  TaUyahukli. — 
(;Hts<het,  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I.  H9.  l.v-4  (Hitehiti 
iiunie  of  its  people).  Tuttallaiee.— Hawkins 
(ISH)  in  --^ni.  State  Papei^,  Iml.  .\iT..  I,  84.^. 
1S3-'.  Tut-tal-leo-see.— lbi.l...>%'>9.  Tut-tallo-see. — 
Hawkins  (1779  i,  Sketch.  t>o.  IMS. 

Tatchonekntchin  ('crow  pt^opleM.  A 
Kutchin  trilH'  on  Yukon  r.  from  Deer  r.  to 
Kt  Selkirk,  Yukon  Ter.,  Cana(ia.  They 
number  about  1,100  and  differ  but  little 
from  their  Kutchin  neighbors  below. 

Caribou  Indians. — Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.Ethnol.,1.  32. 
Is77  (>o  called  by  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  people^.  Car- 
ribou  Indians. — Kos-,  MS.  notes  on  1  inne.  B.  A.  K. 
Crow  People. —DalliiiCunt.  N.A.  E[hnol.,l.  32,  ]>77. 
Gens  de  bois. — Wlivniper,  .\hiska.  25.5.  lH>.'.  Gens 
des  Foui.— Dall.  Ala>ka.  4-.;9.  1>70.  Gens-de-wiz.— 
Kuymoiidin  Ind.  AtT.Kep.lMj'J,593,lS7U(  iui>print). 
Klo-a-tsul-tshik'. — Dawson  in  Rei>.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.  1S>*,  'JUJB,  Issy.  Mountain  Indians— Har- 
disty  in  Sraith5on.Keo.l5^;,c;i!,l>T2.  Kehaunee. — 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  .\.  Ethijol..  i,  il.  1S77  (so  called 
bvHudson"sBavCo.mer. ).  Tatanchaks.— Colverin 
Ii'id.  .\iy.  Kep.  iSoy,  593,  l!-70.  Tatanchakuuiiin.— 
Kaymond,  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soc,  nr.  17S.  1^73. 
Tatanchok-Kutchin. — Whyniper  in  Jotir.  Koy. 
Geog.  Soc,  233.  ls<>s.  Tatchcne  Kutchin. — Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend..  4i;i,  1^7^.  Touehon-ta- 
Kutchin. — Kirkby  in  Sniithson.  Rep.  1*61.41^.  lS<i5. 
Touchon-tay  Kutchin. —  Kirby(l>62)qnotedby  Hind, 
L;ib.  I'enin.,  II,  2o4,  1m"i3.  Tut-chohn'-kut-chin. — 
Dall  in  Proc.  .Am.  A.  A.  S..  379,  It^.  Tutchone- 
Kutchin.— Dall,  Alaska.  4'29.  1S70.  Tutchone- 
kut'qin. —  Morice  in  Anthropos.  I.  506.  IvOJ. 
Tutchon  Kutchin. — Whymper,  Alaska,  271.  1809. 
Tiitch-un-tah'  kutchin. —  Kls^,  Notes  on  Tinne, 
S.  I.  MS.  474.  Tutcone-kut'qin. —  Morice  in  .-Vn- 
thropo.s,  I,  261.  19oG(  =  'crow  people').  Wood 
Indians. — I>awson  in  Kep.  Geol.  iiurv.  Can.,  202b, 
1SS9  (so  called  by  fur  traders). 

Tutelary.     See  Oyaron,  Totem. 

Tutelo.  OneoftheeasternSiouan  tribe?, 
formerly  livin;;  in  Virginia  and  Xcrtii  Car- 
olina, but  now  extinct.  Hale  (l*roc. 
Am.  Philo.s.  Soc,  Mar.  2,  lS«o)  Mr^t 
made  it  known  that  the  Tutelo  language 
jtertained  to  the  Siouan  stock,  a  discovery 
which,  followed  by  the  investigation.*  of 
(jat.schet,  Mooney,  and  J.  O.  Dun-ey, 
brought  to  light  the  fact  tbata  considerable 
group  of  Siouan  tribes  formerly  inhabited 
the  piedmont  region  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolina.s.  The  relation  of  the  Tutel<.»  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  mo.st  intimate  with 
theSaponi,  the  languatreof  the  two  tribes 
Ix-'ing  .substantially  the  same.  Their  inti- 
mate a.-.<ociat  ion  wiih  theOccaneechi  and 
their  allied  trilx-s  indicates  ethnic  rela- 
tion.shii>.  'f^ie  liistory  of  the  Tutelo  is 
virtually  the  .Siime  it-J  tliat  of  the  Sapf)ni. 
The  name  Tulflo,  although  by  the  Kng- 
lish  commoidy  used  to  <lesignate  a  par- 
ticular tril>e,  was  by  the  IrfX|Uois  applied 
as  a  generic  tcrrn  for  all  the  Siouan  tril>e.s 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  luting  ai>plie<l 
niore  particularly  to  the  alli(.'d  trilx'S 
gathered  at  ft  Chri.stanna  (see  Chri.st- 
nititu  IndiaiiH).  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1G09  uii'ler  the 
natnes  of  .Monacan  and  .Mannahoac,  with 


many  8ubtri1)es,  occupying  the  uiiper 
waters  of  .lames  and  Kappaiiannock  n?., 
Va.,  and  described  by  him  a.s  very  barba- 
rous, subsisting  chieliy  on  the  i)roductsof 
the  chase  and  wild  fruits.  They  were  at 
constant  war  with  the  Powhatan  Indians 
and  in  mortaldread  of  the  Iro«]uois.  Led- 
erer,  in  his  exploration  from  Virginia  into 
North  Carolina  in  1G70.  passeti  throu>:li 
their  territory  and  mejitions  the  names 
of  Nahys.san  (Monaha-s.sanough)  and 
Sapon  t^Saponi).  In  their  frontier  po.-^i- 
tion  at  the  ba.^e  of  the  motmtains  the 
Saponi  and  Tutelo  were  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  Iroquois. 

Unable  to  wit  hstand  the  constant  attacks 
of  these  northern  enemies,  they  aban- 
doned this  location  some  time  between 
1671  and  1701,  and  removed  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Staunton  and  L'an  rs.,  where  they 
established  themselves  near  their  friends 
and  kinsmen,  theOccaneechi,  oci-upying 
two  of  the  islands  in  the  Koanoke  imme- 
diately below  the  forks,  the  Tutelo  set- 
tling on  the  upper  one.  How  long  they 
remained  here  is  unknown;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  1701  I^wson  found  the 
Saponi  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  and  says  that 
the  Tutelo  were  living  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  toward  thew.,  probably  alx)ut 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yadkin.  At  this 
time,  according  to  Lawson,  the  5  Siouan 
tribes,  the  Tutelo,  Saponi,  Keyauwee, 
Occaneechi,  and  Shakori,  numbered  to- 
gether oidy  about  750  souls.  Soon  after 
Lawson's  visit  they  all  moved  in  toward 
the  white  settlements,  and,  cro.^sing  the 
Roanoke,  occupied  a  village  called  Sap<jna 
town,  a  short  distance  e.  of  the  river, 
about  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Wind.-or, 
Bertie  CO.,  N.  C.  Soon  after  this  they  re- 
inove<l  and  settle<l  near  Ft  Christanna 
{Sii^CliviMiirtita  Indidii.i,  ToU'ro).  In  1722, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernment-, jK^ace  was  finally  made  l>e- 
tween  the  Iro<]uois  and  the  Virjinia 
trilx's.  In  consequence  the  Saponi  and 
Tutelo  some  years  later  moved  to  the  N. 
and  settled  on  the  Su.squehanna  at  Slia- 
mokin  (<p  v.).  Pa.,  under  Iro(|Uois  protec- 
tion, later  moving  up  the  river  to  Sko'jari. 
Their  chiefs  were  allowe<l  to  sit  in  the 
great  council  of  the  Si.x  Nations.  In 
17t).S  the  two  tribes,  together  with  tiie 
Nanticoke  atiti  Conoy,  ntimbered,  ac- 
cordintr  to  .^ir  Wm.  Johnson,  2(X)  men, 
[>^)ssibly  1.0<_iO  .'^uls.  In  1771  the  Tutelo 
were  settlc<l  on  the  E.  sideof  Cavuga  inlet, 
about  3  m.  from  the  s.  etid  of  the  lake,  in 
a  town  called  Coreorgonel,  which  wa.s 
destroyed  in  1779  by  (icn.  Sullivan.  The 
last  surviving  full-bloo<l  Tutdo  known 
was  Xikonha,  from  whom  Hale  obtained 
the  linguistic  inaterial  by  which  he  de- 
termined the  relation  of  the  tiibf  t(j  the 
Siouan  stuck.  He  «lie<l  in  1871.  It  is 
believed  thereare-stillafew  mixed-blo'xls 
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in  Crtna<la,  but  llu-  la.-t  one  who  oonhl 
sjH'ak  tlic  laugnasre  wa.s  John  Key,  or 
CTO.«tan<^o  ('IVlow  tilt'  Kofk"),  wliosi* 
Tutelo  name  \va.-»  Nastal>on  ^'<  )ne?tep' ). 
and  vho  ilied  in  isiis,  ajred  about  SO 
years  (Chad wick,  People  of  the  Long- 
liouse,  10,  1S97:  IJoyle  in  Ann.  Archa»ol. 
Rep.  Ontario,  5>,  pi.  xviii,  b,  ISi'S). 
Lawson  deseribes  the  Tutelo  as  "tall, 
likely  men,  having  groat  plenty  ot 
buifaloes,  elk?,  and  bears,  with  every 
sort  of  deer  ainonLTSt  them,  which  strong 
food  makes  lanje,  robust  botlies. "'  Nev- 
ertheless the  evidence  is  clear  that  they 
were  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  relied 
thereon  to  a  large  extent  for  subsistence. 
The  photograph  of  Nikonha,  given  by 
Hale,  shows  a  f;ue  full  oval  in  outline 
and  large  features  of  an  almost  Kurotvan 
cast,  "evidently,"'  says  Hale,  "not  in- 
dividual or  family  traits,  as  they  reap{>ear 
in  the  Tutelo  half-l)reeds  on  the  Reserve, 
who  <lo  not  claim  a  near  relationship  to 
Nikonha."  (>n  the  other  hand  Zeisber- 
ger,  who  visited  the  renuiant  of  the  tribe 
while  settled  at  ^hamokin,  si>eaks  of  the 
village  as  "the  only  town  on  the  conti- 
nent inhabited  by  Tuteloes,  a  degenerate 
remnant  of  thieves  and  drunkards." 
IxMJerer  describes  the  Nahyssan  chief  as 
an  absolute  monarch,  and  the  people  as 
tall,  warlike,  and  rich.  In  their  temples, 
or  medicine  lodges,  they  had  large  quan- 
tities of  pearls,  which  they  had  taken  in 
war  from  more  southern  tril)es.  Their 
tribal  ensign  consisted  of  three  arrows. 

Consult  Hale  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc, 
.\xi,  no.  114, 188.*^;  Moonev,  Siouan Tribes 
of  the  East,  1894.  "  (j.  m.) 

Kattera.— Dfl'Isle.  ia!ip41.  in  Kitcliin.New  Atlas. 
IsOJ.  Nahyssan. — Lt-ilt.'rfr.  Liisi'ov..  '*.  U'.TJ'  M(»<>iK'y 
ri.Kardsihisii»  a  fi>riii  fil  Ve^au  >.  Shateras. — Bello 
ini.iit  (l>iV9i  in  N.  Y.  Dor.  Cul.  IIi>t.,  iv,4'S'<.  lv>4. 
Taderighrones. — Ibi'l.,  iii<iex,  312.  Isf'il.  Tadirigh- 
rone. — .Mljiiny  corn'.  (ITJ.'i,  iliid..  v,  0''0.  Is.oo. 
Tateras— f.ciViiiiot,  S;ar  in  tlift  \\e<t.  I'lJ.  1^10. 
Tedarighroones. — Lonil.doi".  31  i  17'i:l)  in  N.Y.  iJoc. 
Col.Hi^l.,  VI,  Ml,  l>'v5.  Tedarrighroones.— Doo.  oi 
17.^3,  iM(].,bI2.  Tedderighroones.— .N.  Y.  Dix-.  Col. 
Hi>•t.,in^It'X.312.1^01.  Tedirighroonas. — Ixk-.oi  IT.V'i, 
ibiil.,  vil,.V),  1  >■'>»■,.  Tehotirigh.  —  il ;il<-  in  i'r'jc.  Am. 
I'liilos.  Sue.  .\\l.  II'..  114,  .\,  11.  1—3.  Tehutili.— 
Ibiil.  Tentilves.  — Hoi-.iijiint,  Si^irin  the  We-t,  129, 
181t>.  Tetarighroones.— I'oc,  of  17.'i3  in  X.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  Ml,  I'.Vj.  Teuteloe.— Mai.-auler, 
Hist.  N.  Y.,  II,  1-0.  1-jy.  Thedirighroonas.— N.Y. 
Due.  Col.  lli-l..  imlix.  312,  IsiU.  Thoderighroo- 
nas.— Dop.  of  17.-X1,  il.ld.,  vu.  136,  ls.>;,  Tiederigh- 
roenes. — Due.  of  17Vj.  ioid.,  3nj.  Tiederigh- 
roonas.  —  Doc.  oi  17.V>,  iliid..  vi,'j»2,  \'^V>.  Tiederigh- 
roones.— N.  Y.  D-"-.  C.l.  Hi-t..  iii<l.-x,  :;12.  InU. 
Tiederigoene. — '~lone.  Life  .-ir  Williuiii  Joiiiison,  I, 
48.1,  note,  Ix;.').  Tiederigroenes. — 1)<«-.  of  17"».t  in 
N.  Y.  Doe. Col.  Ili.st..  vi,9trl.l^->-V  TiOtei.— Hale  in 
I'ruc.  Am.  I'liilos.  S'<'..  .\.\i,  no.  111.  A.  11,  l^*;). 
Tiuterih.  —  II. id.  Toalaghreghroonees. — Itcii-.ni  ]74s 
in  X.  Y.  D..c.('(.l.  il:-i  .  VI.  llT,  l^V..  Toalaghregh- 
Boonees.—  l  >.»'■.  ut  171-,  il.id.,  411.  Toataghregh- 
rooneg.— Ihiil  ,  iinte.  Toderechroneg. — IMd..  V,  oTl, 
lfe.>'>.  Toderichroone.  —  Il.id.,  4Ji.  Todericks. — 
Boudinot,  Stiir  in  tl;e  West,  W).  IMC.  Todevigh- 
rono.— Johnson,  iiinp  (1771)  <|iiot.il  by  Hale  in 
Pro<-.  .Vui.  l'li]|<j'..-iK.-..  .\.\l.  no.  1  H.  .\.  >,  ik.>i  imis- 
t'rint).  Todirichroneg.  — Hale,  ibid.,  o.  Todirich- 
rooneg.— Doc  K-'J  in  N.  Y.  D..'-.  C'.l.  Hi>t.,  V, 
C73,  IS^j.     Tolera.— Butts  (1671),  ibid.,  in,  iyj,lt>.')3. 


Tolere.— I-anibroville  (Ifv^n,  iliid.,  4M>.  Toleri.— 
N.  Y.  DiK".  Col.  Hist,.  itidc.\,  313,  InU.  Tortero.— 
lx>paii.  Hist.  t«o.  Car.,  I,  33,  ls=>0.  ToUly.— 
Mftcauloy.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  n.  It*,  l.sj".».  To- 
taro. — HHrris<>ii.  loiter  to  Dorsey,  .\!ny  2.i,  l.v>o 
(pre.sent  uanie  of  a  district  in  Brunswiek  I'o., 
Vrt..  bi'tween  Lawrenceville  and  Beliioldi. 
Toteloes.— Seliiwlcralt.  Did.  Tribo>;,  lir,  VM\  ls">3. 
Totera. — Clavton  vltiTl)  in  Feriiow, Ohio  Vallev, 
223,  L-W.  Toteras.— Briokell.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Car., 
343,1737.  Toteri.— N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  iiul..x,  313, 
1<<'.1.  Toteroeg. — Doe.  of  1722,  ibid.,  v,  ti73.  1n56. 
Toteros. — (i.illatiu  in  Tniiis.  Am.  Anti>i.  Soe..  ii. 
So,  l.'~3o.  Totierono. — Paris  doc.  12  (17.V)i  in  .N.Y. 
Dt^c.Col.  Hi.--t.,  X,  .XI).  Isos.  Totiri.— Paris  ,\n,\  ,s 
tl736).  ibid..  l.x,  1(157.  lv\5.  Totora. — Clayt.>ii  (Ui71) 
<lUote.l  by  Kerii.tw,  Dhio  \al..221,  l>i>0.  "  Tottero.— 
Spotswood  (1711)  quoted  by  Biirk,  Va.,  in,  ^9, 
lH'5.  Totteroy.  —  Anville  (174()K  map  ;'0.  in 
Kitehin.  New  Atlas,  ISOO.  Tutaloeg.— Cliadxvirk. 
People  of  the  Longhouse,  ly,  1^'J7.  Tutecoeg. — 
Stone.  Life  of  Sir  Win.  .lohnson.  it.  -1^7,  InUi. 
Tuteeveg.— Doe.  tif  I7(U  in  N.  Y'.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
vn.  041,  InV..  Tutelag.— Brainerd  (174f>)  f|tioted 
by  Day.  Penn.,  52.>.  1^43.  Tiitele.— Gatsehet,  MS., 
B..\.£.  (.Shawnee  iiainel.  Tutelo.— Shea,  I'uth. 
Mis.s.,  21,  1^5.5.  Tuteloeg.— D..C.  of  17(pO  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  viii.  '/J'.',  ls.".7.  Tutie.— Hale  in 
Proe.  .\m.  Philcs.  .Soe..  x.xi.  no.  114,  11.  1>64. 
Tutiloeg.— Davits.  Mud.  cieoir...)32.  IsU-'i.  Tutloe.— 
Maeauley,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  II,  109,  1^29.  Tuttelars.— 
Doe.  of  17V;  in  Rnpp,  Xorthumpton  Co.,  I'a..  100. 
KS4.5.  Tuttelee.— Jones.  Ojibwav  Dids.,  21,  iHil. 
Tutulor.— Peters  (17t>l)  in"Mas.s.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  IX.  J40.  P?70.  Yegah.— Hale  in  Proe.  .Vni. 
Philos.  Soc  XXI.  no.  114,  A,  11.  1S84.  Ye-sa-.— 
Hnle.  letter  to  Powell,  B.  A.  E.,ls.77  (own  name.). 
Yegang. — Hale,  op.cil.,11. 

Tutelpinco.  A  town,  possibly  of  one  of 
the  Caddoan  tribes,  w.  of  the  ]\lississippi, 
through  which  De  Soto'3  army  passed 
early  in  1542,  Described  as  being  one  or 
two  days'  journey  from  the  Ayays  (Eye- 
ish)  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  lake. 
See  Geutl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  11,  184,  1850. 

Tuteneiboica.  A  tribe,  perhaps  Coahuil- 
tecan,  represented  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  Texas,  in  1706.  It  w;is 
associated  with  the  Terocodame  tribe 
(Valero  Baptisms.  1706,  partida  220,  M.S.). 

Tutlut.  A  Tenankutchin  village  at  the 
junction  of  Tanana  and  Tutlut  rs., 
Ala.'^ka. 

Too-clok  band. — -Sehwatka,  Kep.  on  Alaska,  9"), 
IS-SD.  Tutlut.— Petroff  in  l(Jth  Census,  .\la.ska, 
map,  IsM. 

Tutoida.  A  former  Sobaipuri  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  Ariz.,  probably  be- 
tween Arivaipa  cr.  and  the  Gila.  It  was 
visited  bv  Father  Kino  in  1697. 
Tutoida.— kino  rii.'.-'7)  in  Doc  Hi-t.  Mex.,4th  .s..  I. 
2-JJ,  IVx;.  Zutoida. — Beriial  iltiy7)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  .\riz.  and  .\.  Mcx.,  Z:<i>.  1h>9. 

Tutoimana  {TudMiininaJi',  'backward  or 
shy  clan').  A  modern  nickname  for  a 
band  of  tlie  Northern  Cheyenne. — Grin- 
ned, Social  Or.^.  Cheyenne.s,  l.iO,  1905. 

Tutomagoidag.  A  former  .Maricopa  ran- 
cheria on  tlie  Rio  (Jila,  Ariz. 
S.  Mathias  de  Tutomagoidag. — Kino,  map  (1701 .,  in 
Stoekl.-lri,  .N.-mr  W..il  Butt.  7'.,  1720.  S'.  Mathias  de 
Tuto  Magoidag. — Venei<as.  Hi.-t.  Calu..  I,  map.  17->'.'. 
Tutomagoidag.  —  Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Buiieroft, 
.\riz.  and  N.  Mex.,  SflO,  \iy^i. 

Tutonaguy.  A  villa^'c  in  1535  on  the  N. 
bank  of  ."-^t  l.awrence  r.,  25  leagues  above 
the  site  of  Quebec. — Cartier  ( 1534  j  quoted 
in  Hakluyt,  Prin.  Navigations,  2;i.5,  1598. 
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Totonashikisd  ('water  tanks').  An 
Aparlic  flail  or  itnudatSan  Carlos  aireiicy 
and  Ft  Apaiho.  Ariz.,  in  18S1. — I?ourk«.' 
in  Jonr.  .\ni.  Folk-lore,  iii.  II:.',  \SW. 

Tatsoshin.  A  band  or  elan  «»f  the  I'inal 
Covoteros  living  at  ."^an  Carlos  at:eney, 
.\ri/..,  in  ISSl. — Uunrke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  III,  ill',  1S90. 

Tatuaca.  A  former  .-iettleinent  of  the 
TepelHianelcontainin'.;  also  some  Tarahu- 
inare  and  Nevonie  i  about  lat.  2M'^  20',  Ion. 
107°  oO',  w.  Chilmahua.  Mexieo.  It  wa.-: 
the  seat  of  a  nii.->ion  in  the  17th  century. 
Jesus  del  Monte  de  Tutuaca. — (■>r<izi.'o  y  HiTfii. 
<;f<V.,  :i-l.  ls<.4  (inioicm  inmit*).  Tutuaca.— 
7.:i|>Ht)i  (1(!7S)  citeil  \>\-  Burxk'lkT  in  .\rth.  Inst. 
l';iI)iTs.  Ill,  79,  1^'.»0. 

Tutuetac.  A  Piman  rancheria  in  the 
ISth  century,  situate<l  about  l»i  in.  .v.  \v. 
of  Tuct^on  and  w.  of  Kio  Santa  Cruz,  in  s. 
.\rizona,  vi^iteil  by  Anza  and  Font  in 
177'i. — IJancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Me.\.,  ;iW2, 
1  SS<J. 

Tutum.  A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  vis- 
ited in  ir»!)9  by  Kino  and  .Mange,  who 
applied  the  saint  name. 

S.  Matias  Tutum.— Mmige  in  Bancroft,  .Vriz.  and 
X.  Mtx..  3-".;,  IS'^V". 

Tututni.  An  Athapascan  tril)eor  group 
of  small  tribes  formerly  occupyingviilages 
along  lower  Kogue  r.,  Oreg.,  and  on  the 
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coast  .V.  and  s.  of  it.s  mouth.  I*arri-h  in 
l>^o4  (In.l.  Aff.  Rep.  IS.^4.  49o,  l.S-V))  lo- 
cated 8  l)ands  on  the  coast  and  -i  on  Ho'jne 
r.  The  gentile  sy-tern  prevailed  amon_' 
them,  men  marryinii  >>nt.~ide  of  tiu-ir  own 
villages,  antl  a  cliiM  lKl..n_Mng  to  tlur  vil- 
lage of  its  father;  yet  they  can  not    In? 


consi<lor«sl  as  <ino  tribe,  a.s  villages  warred 
one  u|>on  another  without  violation  of 
national  unity  or  tribal  sentiment  (  Dor- 
.<ey  in. four.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  iii,  2'.\.1,  is'.tu). 
The  Tututni  were  removed  to  Siletz  res. 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  ISVl.  They  for- 
merly practised  polygyny,  widows  beiiiir 
buried  alive  in  the  graves  of  tlu-irdecca.-ed 
husbands  (  I'.verette,  Tutu  .M.<.  vocal)., 
W.  A.  E.,  ISS.i).  In  18.i4  (  Ind.  Aff.  Ilep. 
1854,  4;»5,  IS.V))  the  total  population  was 
1,311,  consisting  ol  448  men,  4V^0  women, 
205  boys,  and  168  girls.  According  to 
Parrish  (op.  cit. )  the  ban<ls  were:  Na- 
sohmah  (Nasumi,  a  Kusan  village), 
Chocreletan  (Chocrelatan),  (..^uahtomah 
(Kwatami),  Cosuttheutun  (Kwusatthl- 
khuntunne),  Kutpiacheel  Yukichetunne), 
Yahshute  (Chemelunne  i,  Chetle>.-entun 
(Chetlesiyetunnei,  Wishteiiatin  (Kiiwa- 
ishtunnetunne),  Cheattee  (Chetcoi,To- 
totin  (Tututumie),  Mackaiiutin  (  .Mikuiio- 
tunne),  and  Shistakoostee  (Cha.~taco-ta). 
Dorsey  (op.  cit.,  '2'Si)  gave  the  foll<»wing 
list  of  former  bands  or  villages  on  the  coast 
N. of  Rogue  r.:  Chemetunne,  Kalt.seiirhea- 
tunne,  Kosotshe.  Kwatami.  Kthukhwut- 
tunne,  Kwusathlkhuntunne.  Natutshl- 
tunne,  Niletunne,  and  Yukichetumie. 
The  following  were  on  both  banks:  Chet- 
lesiyetunne,  Ktaatthatunne,  Kunechutii, 
Kushetunne,  .Mikonotunne,  Targheli- 
ichetunne,  Targhutthotunne,  Testthitun, 
Thethlkhuttunne,  and  Thechuntunne. 
On  or  near  the  coast  s.  of  Rogue  r.  were 
the  following:  Aanetun,  Chetle.-=chan- 
tunne,  Knitunne,  Khainanaitetunne, 
Kheerghia,  Khwaishtuniietunne,  N'a- 
katkhaitunne,  Xatthutunne,  Nuchuma- 
tuntunne.  Seiitethltun,  ."^kumeme.  Tsetin- 
tunne,  and  Tsetuttunne.  Kthutetmet- 
seetuttun  was  on  the  coast  just  n.  of 
Rogue  r.  ( .i.  o.  d.  ) 

Coquins. — r)ufl<>t  dc  Mofm--.  Exi'I..  II.  3ii.  \Mi. 
H'lilush.— Giit-^-het.  Nt>tuc(;i  vocab..  P..  .\.  K.  f  .Ws- 
tiiccH  iiHint;).  Lototen. — IIiilil-Mni  il^Vi)  in  Cal. 
FaniUT..IiiiifS.ls»''<J.  Lower Rogrue  River. — r)"r-fy. 
Tutu  MS.  V(K-ab..  B.  .\.  E..  1»-1.  Potameos  Indians.— 
Tinvn.-iflid.  Nar..'2'-'N  1Nj9.  Rascal  Indians.  — Hale. 
Kthiiol.  and  I'liilol..  'il'l.  l^i'l.  Rogers  River. — 
Fanihatn.  Trav..  IIJ.  1*^43  lerr-ir..  Rogue  In- 
dians.-Hale.  Kthnol.anrl  I'hili.l..  J-Jl.  IMO.  Rogue 
River.— <;iit--cliet  in  Bvacli.  l!i<i.  .Misc..  -111.  l->77. 
Rogue  River  Indians. — li.it-ch-t.  CmfHjr.a  MS. 
V'Kiib.,  B.  .\.  K.,  l'"77.  Rogues  River. — N"ii^<'lay. 
On-gon.  Ho.  ISI'i.  Talemaya  — '^lal-'lRt.  L"iiii-)ua 
M.S.  v<K-al».,  B.  \.  y...  1*77.  Ta-qu'-quc-ce. — 
Dor-i-y.  Chtt'.o  M.s.  vfxali..  B.  .\.  K..  1-M  r  n.  rili- 
eru  laiufua:;'-' ':  Clictco  iinnifi.  Tatatna. — .\nn- 
stroMK.  Oreiri'ii.  117.  1^'>7.  Te  ta'  jiinne.  —  l»i)r-<y, 
Naltuiim.-triiiii<'  M.S.  vm-ati..  H.  .\.  K..  1-^4  >Nal- 
tutiiietnntie  iiaini-).  Too-too-ten. — <iit)l>-.  Ms.  on 
coast  tril)c~.  ()reu'">n.  B.  .\.  K.  Too-tooteny— Ind. 
.\!l.  I'.ip.  l*'-'..  l'.»'.'.  1>'>7.  Too-toot-nie.— 'liiji-  MS. 
on  coH-t  tritu-^.  Or<^i."in,  B.  .\.  K.  Too  too  ton. — 
l^ilintT  in  Ind.  .\IT.  I<<i>..  AiVl.  I>-.M.  Tootootone. — 
Ibid..  IS-S*;.  •JI'.'.  l-^.')7.  Totones.— S.h'-il.r.ifl.  Ind. 
TriU-i,  VI.  7i'2,  1>*'.7.  Totonic  tribes.  — Ibi.i..  '01. 
Tototan.— Ibid..  III.  '.><'..  nia[i,  l-'.;i.  To  to  taws  — 
U<ini<-ni.<h.  I»("^'rts  .V.  Am.,  r.  map.  lw;i).  To-to- 
tutna— I'arrisb  in  Ind.  .\tr.  He]..  \<A.  191.  IvVi. 
Totutime.— Bitn'ToH.  .\'.it.  Ra«fs.  i.  :iJ7.  1^^2. 
Totutune.— Hal.-.  Kthiiol.  and  I'liilol..  .•".M.  l-lii. 
T  u'-qwet'a'  jiinne'.— DorS'.  y  in  Juiir.  Xm.  F'>lk- 
lorc.  Ill,  •m,  WM)  (--all  the  iK-'oplc*)-    TutaU- 
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„y.._lliitihnr<i  n<.V.|  in  ("«!.  FRnncr.  Jiiiio  s. 
INM).  Tutoten.— S(lio<iUT:(ft.  liui.  Tribes,  vi.  Tt»2. 
1S.S7.  Tutunah.— Tnyl(»r<niotiHl  liy  Bmicmii.  Nat. 
Knees,  I.  Mi.  \^lt.  Tututamyi.— <ttit>fhi-t  in 
Heath.  ln<l.  .Mi-e..  Ul.  1S77.  Tu-tuten.— «;ibtis 
(IsM)  in  *.<mt.  N.  A.  Kthiiol.,  i.  Itii,  isTT. 

Tututunne  ( '{(COploologeto  tlie  water'). 
Agensol  theTutiitni,  locateil  by  Gairdner 
in  1S35  (Jour.  Geog.  ."^oc.  Lond.,  xi,  256, 
1841)  about  10  m.  above  the  mouth  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg.  In  18S4  Dorsej'  tound  97 
on  the  6\\c\z  re?.,  Oreg. 

Stotonia.— Frainbui>o  quotoil  bv  Gairiliier.  op.  cit. 
Tootootana.— D.ile  in  Iiul.  AtT.  Rep..  ■>-:\.  Im.I.  Too- 
toote-nay.  — I'iilnierin  In<t..\.rl.  Rep.  1St<'i.  IW.  lS.iT. 
Toot-oot-en-ays.— N'iclcr  in  Uvorhmd  Mo.,  vii.  347. 
IsTl.  Too-toot-e-ways.— Iml.  .\1T.  Rep..  470.  iN^i. 
Too-toot-na. — Newfonib  in  Iiul.  AiT.  Rep..liJJ,  iMil. 
Too- toot-nay.  — I  mi.  .\tr.  Rep..  300.  1>77.  Too- 
tootne.— Pulmer  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep.  InVJ,  219,  ls57. 
Too-too-to-neys.— Iiid.  Aff.  Rip.  ISi",  3J1.  IS'v^ 
Too-too-to-nies. — iMinbar  in  Iml.  AIT.  Kep.  1.st»5. 
201, 1S57.  Too-too-to-ny.  —  .\bbott,  Crxiuille  ^I^^. 
eeiisns.  B.  A.  K..  1S">>.  Toot-toot-en-ay. — Iml. 
AtT.  Rep.  l.Si".  6-2.  ISCs.  Tototen.— SclKxiIeraft. 
Inil.  Tribes,  vi.  70J.  ls.i7.  Tototin.— .^IetealIe  in 
Imi.  All.  Kep.  isiT,  3-'>7.  l^vS.  Tototune.— L,uhiim 
in  Trans.  I'hilol.  .-^iK'.  I.ond..  76,  IsSO.  Toutounis. — 
Dnflot  de  Mofras.  KxpUir..  11.33'),  1S44.  Tou  tou- 
ten. — Kaniz,  M.'?.  eensns.  B.  A.  E..  ls.V>.  ju'-tu. — 
l)orseyinJ<»ur.  .\ni.  Folk-lore.  III.  233.  isyo."  Tutu' 
ten'e.— Everette.  Tntii  M.S.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  Inn:} 
(trans.:  'peopleby tberivershore').  Tu-tiito-ni. — 
tM-humacher  in  Bidl.  l'.  S.  U.  and  G.  Snrv..  iii. 
2S,  1S77.  iu-tu  )unne. — Ibid,  ("people  clo«e  to 
the  water:'  own  name)  Two-took-e-way». — 
Tavlor  in  Sen.  K.\.  Po<-.  i,  10th  ConK-..  spec.  ses*.. 
27,  1S«;7.  Yo-to-tan.— Pres.  Mess..  Ex.  Doi-.  3V,  32d 
Coug.,  1st  sess.,  2,  ISTi  (misprint). 

Tutuwalha  ('the  guardian?,'  in  allusion 
to  three  high  columns  of  sandstone  near 
by).  Two  former  pueblos  of  the  Hopi 
of  Arizona,  one  of  which  was  situated  on 
the  Middle  mesa,  the  other  being  the 
Squash  village  on  the  terrace  below. — 
Stephen  in  Stli  Kep.   B.  A.  E.,  2(5,  1891. 

Tutzone  ('[tlenty  of  water').  An 
Apache  liand  or  clan  at  San  Carlos 
agency  and  Ft  .Vpache.  Ariz.,  in  1881 
(Hourke  in  .Tour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
112,  189()),  corresponding  to  the  Tutzose 
of  the  Pinal  Coyotems  and  the  Thutsoni 
of  the  Navaho. 
Tutzose. — Bourke.  op.  cit. 

Tutzose.  A  baud  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Covoteros. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI,  112,  1890.     Cf.  Tutzom. 

Tuvachi.     One  of  the  Bird  clan.s  of  the 
Kokop  (  Wootl)  i)hratry  of  the  Ilopi. 
Tijvatci  winwii.  — Fewkt-s   in"  I'.'th  Rep.    B.   .K.    K.. 
•'►"M.    ly<X)  (>r/'»'ri(  =  "clan  ' ).     Tu-vii-tci  wiin-wu. — 
Fewkes  in  Xii\.  .\ntlir..  vii.  4i>4.  1S'J4. 

Tuvak.  A  Tahagniiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  X.  coast  of  I^bra<lor,  Ion.  70°. — 
Hind,  I^tb.  IViiin.,  ii,  map,  ]8().3. 

Tuvou.  The  I'ifion  clan  of  the  Hoi)i: 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Tovu  (Fire) 
clan  (q.  v. ). 

Tuvou  winwu. — P'ewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  .^.  Y...  hs\, 
l'.Kj<)  ( i(/i7i/ (i  =  'chin  ' ).  Tu-vo'-ii  wun-wu. — Fewkes 
in  .Vni.  .Vnthr..  vil.  lOI.  isyi. 

Tuwa.  The  Sand  {)hratry  of  the  Ilopi, 
which  compris«-s  the  Kukuch.  Bachip- 
kwasi,  Nanaiiawi,  .Momol)i  (varieties  of 
the  Lizard),  Pi^a  (White  San<l),  Tuwa 
( Ke<lSaud),  Chukai  ( Mud),  Sihu  (  F]ow*'r 
or  Bush),  ami    Naiiahu   (Small  Stripe<l 


Squirrel)  elans.  They  claim  to  have 
come  from  a  region  in  s.  .\rizoua  called 
Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Toiorailo  r. 
The  E;irth  «>r  San<l  phratry  of  Few  kes  is 
identical  with  the  Lizard  phratry  of 
Stephen. 

Tii-wa'  ny-u-mu. — Fewkes  in  Am.  .Vntlir.,  vn, 
404.  1>91  (;n/i'-«ii'(  =  "phriitryv 

Tuwa.  The  Sand  clan  of  the  Ilopi. 
Tdu'-wa.— Stet>hen  in  ^<th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  39.  isyi 
(='Red  Sana').  Tuwa.— V<ah.  Oraibi  Siiiuiui-r 
Snake  Cereruonv.  2*4,  19l>3.  Tiiwa  winwu. — 
Fewki-3  in  lyth  IJep.  B.  A.  K..  .i>3.  VMM  i  r(/,l.r.;  = 
'clan').  Tiiwa  wun-wii. — Fewkes  in  .Vni.  Anttir.. 
VII.  404.  1S14. 

Tuwahokasha  ( Tu-tm-hoI/-n-slia,  from 
ttth  'village',  c'l  the  characteristic  roach 
on  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  been  shaved 
on  both  sides,  }toiy-a-i<lia  'curving  over': 
'village  on  a  ridge').  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  2:>8.  1889. 

Tuwa-Kukuch  ('Sand  [and]  Lizard'). 
.\  phratral  t'ronp  of  the  Hopi  of  .Vrizona. 
consisting  of  the  Sand,  Lizanl,  and  Flower 
or  Bush  clans.  They  claim  that  their  an- 
cestors came  from  a  region  in  s.  .Arizona 
called  Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Colo- 
rado r.  (.1.  w.  K. ) 

Tiiwa-Kvikiitc.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  X.  E.,.'j83. 
1900. 

Tuwanek  (  Tuwani:k-Q).  A  Seechelt  sept 
which  formerly  lived  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
row's Arm,  Seechelt  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Ilill-Toutiu  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.,  25,  1904. 

Tu'wurints  {Tv.-u-i(r-inls).  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiute,  formerly  living  on  Snake  cr. .  s.  w. 
Utah. — Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Kep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Tuxedo.  A  dinner  jacket,  so  called 
from  Tujeilo,  the  name  of  a  summer  re- 
sort in  Pit-saic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  The  word  is  deriveil 
from  the  Delaware  dialect  of  Al'_'on(iuiaii. 
in  which  the  Wolf  suljtribe  w;is  calleJ 
Ptnlcit'd,  spelled  by  Monjan  Took-seat. 
This  name  is  a  socio-esotericterm  for  wolf 
and  signities  literally,  'he  has  a  round 
foot,'  from  j/tuksiten  (eti=ij).     (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tuxican.  An  old  Tlingit  town  l>elong- 
ing  to  the  Henya.  ."-ituated  on  a  narrow 
strait  on  the  x.  w.  coast  of  Prince  <^>f 
Wale?  id..  Alaska.  Formerly  it  was  the 
chief  Henya  town,  but  the  Henya  have 
now  move<l  to  Klawak. 

Tak-«si-kan.— Kraii-e.  Tlinkit  Ind.  1  JO.  1-v.')  feiven 
as  the  name  I'l  a  familvi.  Ta'qdjik-an.— .--wantoti. 
field  notes,  B.  A.  K..  ikw. 

Tuyunga.  .\.  former  Gabrielefio  villase 
in  Encino  or  San  Fernando  valley,  I>js 
Angeles  co.,  Cal. — Padre  Santa  Maria 
(1796)  (juoted  bv  Bancroft,  Ili.-t.  Cal.,  i, 
.55.*i,  188(5. 

Tuzahe.  Mentione<l  as  a  jiueblo  of  the 
province  of  .\tripuy  (i).  v.),  in  the  regi«jn 
of  the  lower  Kio  (Jrande,  N.  .^lex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  .\vi, 
115,  1871. 

Tuziyammos.     \  Paviotso  tribe  formerly 
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alK'Ut  WariuT  lako,  ^<.  Oroji.  llotru,  or 
Ofliolio  as  he  was  coiiunonly  known, 
wiv  its  cliief,  and  by  the  hitter  naiuo  the 
tril'C  wa.s  usually  railed.  They  were 
moved  to  the  Yainax  ajrency,  Oreg.,  but 
gubseiiiiently  left  it  and  ranged  to  the 
s.,  especially  about  Camp  Bidwell,  x.  e. 
Cab,  where  the  remnants  of  thetril>e  are 
niiw  snppose<l.to  be.  (n.  w.  n.) 

Ocheo'sband. — Dyar  in  Intl.  AiT.  kop.  l>7o.  'S2i.  1.S74. 
Tuzi'  yam-mos. — I'owoll,  I'aviotM)  M.S.,  B.  A.  E., 

Tuzsint.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connecte<l  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Franciseo,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1.^01. 

Twana.  A  Salish  division  living  along 
both  sides  of  Hoods  canal,  w.  Wash. 
The  nanje  is  said  to  siirnify  'a  jwrtage,' 
the  portage  referred  to  l>eingthat  between 
the  head  of  Hoods  canal  and  the  head- 
waters of  Piiget  sd.  According  to  Eella 
there  are  three  bands— the  Colcine,  fr^ko- 
komish,  and  Tulalip.  From  the  name  of 
one  of  these  bands  all  of  them  are  some- 
times called  Skokomish.  Pop.  about  265 
in  ISO'S.  They  are  probably  the  Skoko- 
mish of  the  Indian  Office  reports,  num- 
l)ering  203  in  1909. 

Deewaiio. — .■^immons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep..  -J-l.  l.So8. 
Duwano. — Simmons,  ibid.,  liTJ.  1^G0.  Skokomish. — 
.^Iooncy  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pi.  l.xxxviii,  l?y6. 
Toanda.— .Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  459,  1*54. 
Toando.— Farnhum.  Travel*.  Ill,  1^43.  To-an- 
hooch.-Gibijs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  4:'.o.  1"^.  To- 
anhoock. — Ibid..  431.  Toan-huch. — (.iibb.s  in  Cout. 
N..\.Ethnol..  I,  177,  1S77.  To-an-kooch.— Stevens. 
op.cit.,4.Vi.  Too-an-hooch. — Treatyot  lS.j9in  L".  S. 
Ind.  Treaties,  SOO.  1.S73.  Too-au-koosh.— Ross  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  l.<69.  13.i,  1^70.  Towanda.— King, 
ibid.,  104, 1S»JS.  Tu-ad-hu.— Kcils  in  -Smilhson.  Rep. 
1SS7,  COo.  1.SS9  (own  name).  Tu-ad-hu.— Eell?.  Nis- 
'lUiilli  voeab..  B.  .\.  K..  1^78  (Ni-^qualli  nameV 
Tu-an'-hu.— Eells  in  Smith.-oti.  Rop.  1^^7.  ai-i,  1n>9 
(Clallam  name).  Tu-a-nooch. — StMrlinp  in  Itid. 
AtT.  Rep..  170.  INVJ.  Tua-noock.— Ibid.,  172.  Tu- 
canoh. — Sehoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  O'j.  1n>7 
( misprint).  Twana.— Eells  in  .Smilh.-s.n.  Rep.  ls>7. 
•'■0.'),  1889.  Twanoh.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  52. 
Slit  Conff.,  Isl  pes.s.,  173,  1n')0.  Twanug.— 6th  Rep. 
-N'.^W.  Tribes  Can.,  map.  1-90.  Wflfa  Ampafa 
ami'm. — Gat-ehet,  Lakuiii.t  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  10.5 
(Lakmiut-Kalapuya  name). 

Tweeg.  A  large  North  American  h>atra- 
cliian  (.Uenopoina  uVeijIianensis),  called 
also  hell-bender,  mud-devil,  ground- 
puppy,  spring-keeper,  man-eater,  etc. 
The  name  is  from  I^nape  (Delaware) 
(ne'l:ii;  a  radical  word.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Tweezers.     See  I'incers. 

Twenty-nine  Palms.  A  reservation  of 
1G0.21  acres  of  pateiite<l  desert  land,  near 
thel  16th  meridian,  in  the  Mohave  desert, 
Cal.,  nearly  half  wav  between  Indio  on 
the  Southern  Pac.  H.  R.  and  Bagdad  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Pac.  K.  R.  Ttie  .'-ettlein<-nt 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Serranos,  but 
in  1867  the  Chemeliuevi,  after  li'_diting 
the  Mohave,  by  whom  they  were  deft-ated, 
fled  t<)  thi.s  i>lace;  meanwhile  the  Serranos 
have  died  out  or  niffved  away.  In  1908 
the  entire  popuIati<jn,  with  th'eexceinion 
of  a  Kindle  Serrano,  was  Chemeliuevi. 
Within  the  la<t  few  veara  several  Cheme- 


liuevi renjoveil  from  Twenty-nine  Palms, 
on  account  of  lack  of  subsistence,  to  the 
Cal>ezon  res.  of  the  Cahuillas  (Kawiai. 
near  Coachella,  S  m.  s.  k.  of  Indio.  (See 
KrcK'ber  in  L'niv.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  viii,  3;>,  37,  1908.) 
Mara.— K  roe  be  r  in  l'niv.  Cal.  Pub.,  .\m.  Arcti. 
and  Eth.,  vni,S3,  r.H.W  (uatixe  imiuei.  Twenty- 
mile  Palmi.-Ind.  .\ir.  Rep.  190-J,  17.').  lyo:!. 

Two  Runs.  A  former  Cherokee  villa<:e 
on  Etowah  r.,  at  the  crossinirof  the  oM 
Indian  trail  between  Co()>a  and  Tugaloo 
rs.,  in  the  j^resent  Partow  co.,  n.  w.  <ia. — 
Royce  in  oth  Kei).   B.  A.  E.,  map.  16S7. 

Twostars,  Solomon.  An  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Si.s.seton  Sioux;  born  at  Lacqui- 
parle,  Minn.,  in  1827.  He  early  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  under  the  min- 
istry of  Riggs  and  Williamson,  and  was  a 
federal  scout  in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of 
1862.  He  was  still  living  at  Sisseton 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  1907.  (n.  k.  ) 

Tyacappan.  A  villaire  formerly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  visited  by  La 
Salle  in  1687  while  on  the  way  from  Ft 
St  Louis  on  Matagorda  bay  to  the  Missi.<- 
sippi.  Douay  .«ays  that  the  village  was 
large  and  that  its  people  po.ssessed  horses. 
La  Salle  relates  that  the  houses  were  of 
interlaced  canes,  covered  with  tine  white 
plaster.  Here  was  fouml  a  boy  who  could 
speak  Spanish.  The  village  was  in  the 
Caddoan  country,  and  the  j)eople  may 
have  belonired  to  that  family,      t  a.c.  f.  ) 

Ticapanas.— t'aveiier  (U^>7)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  37.  l.'^ijl.  Tyakappa. — Co.\e.  Carolana.  map, 
1741.  Tyakappan.— Douay  (ltl*i7)  in  Shea,  Di.scov. 
Miss.  Val..  212.  1.^52.  Tycappana. — Coxe  il741)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  241,  18.:0. 

Tyaia.  The  extinct  Pifion  clan  t)f  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tyaiahano.— Ilodee  in  Am.  .A.nthr.,  i.x,  3.51,  1896 
i  l„\iio=-  people" ). 

Tyajuindena  (  Tija-juin-den-a).  A  former 
puebloof  theJemez(  q.  v. )  in  New  Mexico, 
the  exact  site  of  which  is  not  known. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  2tJ7, 
1892. 

Tyasoliwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mezof  New  Mexico;  definite  location  un- 
determined, (f.  w.  H.) 

Tyee.  1.  A  man  of  importance;  a  chief; 
somebcKly.  2.  Important;  superior; 
great.  The  word  is  used  in  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast:  from  t>iee  'chief,'  in  the 
Chinook  jargon,  a  term  ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  Nootka  dialect  of  the 
Wakashan  family.  (  a.  k.  c.  ) 

Tyendinaga  (probably  named  in  honor 
of  Tfiinjen'Jane'jt'a,  q.  v. ).  .A  .^[ohawk  res- 
ervation of  ab'jut  17,000  acres  of  tillable 
land, occupied  in  1910  by  1,.'J2:>  Indians, on 
Quinte  ))ay  near  the  k.  end  of  ]>.  Ontario, 
in  Ha-tinirs CO., Ontario.  The  Indiansare 
known  othcially  as  ".Mohawks of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte."— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  lieps. 

Tyigh.  A  Shahaf)tian  triliespcakitigthe 
Tenino  language  and  forDierly  on  npyinu' 
the  country  about  Tygh  and  White  rs.  in 
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Wasio  o«».,  Ori'j:.  Tlu-y  took  part  in  the 
Was^co  treaty  of  ISooaiuiaremiwon  Warm 
.Sprin;:^  rts.,  Orejr.  Their  nuinl>er  is  not 
report e<l,  as  they  are  classed  uniler  the  in- 
diseriiiiinate  term  "  Warm  iSprings  In- 
dians," butinlS">4  they  were  said  to  num- 
ber oOO,  and  in  1S59,  4"")0.  (l.  f.) 
AtUyes. — I'e  J^uut,  I.etiiT*,  •J'JO.  1^13  iprobnbly 
idoiuiCiil).  lyich. — Tii.\  kir  i»  Cal.  FKruuT.  June 
IJ,  lMu{.  Tai'-aq. — Mi>.Miey  iti  1-lth  lUp.  B.  A.  K., 
Til'.  IMH).  Taighs.— slu';i.  Lib.  Am.  Linir..  vi.  vii. 
iNiJ.  Ta-ih. — \Vii-i.o  trcnty  il^Vn  in  V.  .<.  Ind. 
Trt'iit'i'^-  0-J,  ISTo.  Tairtla. — I'liuil'-y  in  ^lu^^. 
Lib..  Am.  Liui.'..  vi.  9,  l>r'2.  Tea\tkni. — (iaL-chet 
in  Cont.  N.  .-V.  litliu.il..  ii.pt.  J.  3'.'">.  l>yH  Klumath 
name).  Tea\tkni  maklalcs. — Ibid.  Telknikni. — 
Ibid.  Thy.— Stevens  in  H.  K.  F..\.  Doc.  37.  34tti 
Conp.,  3d  se<<.,  A2.  1>.'>7.  Tiach.— Thi.mi-son  in 
H.  K.  Ex.  l)CK\  93.  34ili  Con-.;..  l>t  se<>..  74.  18o6. 
Tigh.— .Slunv  (K<<;)  in  H.  U.  Kx.  lioc.  37.  34th 
Cong..  3d  se>*..  113.  1n.7.  Traht.— .«buu  in  II.  R. 
Ex.  l»oc.  70.  34lh  Cons:.,  od  .--s..  177.  1>."«7.  Ts« 
Aminemi. — <.iut-ilu-t.Liiknuui  MS.  V(>(ab.,B.  .V.  E.. 
lUo  (L;ikmiiK  nauifi.  Tye  of  Deshute. — .■flevons 
in  Sen.  K.x.  lioi'.  06.  34tli  Consr..  Isc  .=es.<.,  9,  IntO. 
Tygh.— Logan  in  Ind.  AlT.  Ki-p.  ISi.l.  97.  Istw. 
Tyh. — Slevi-ns  in  Ind.  Alf.  Re[«.  l>-'>0,  ISi.  l>o7. 
Ty-ich. — 'J'lnimii>on.  ibid..  4'.»3.  1>M.  Tyicks. — 
L)<.-nni-(>n,  iliid..  Is5y.  Ao't.  1^60.  Tyigh.— Curtin 
quoted  by  Powell  in  Otli  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  x.xxvii, 
IS^.  Upper  De  Chutes. — Treatv  of  1856  iu  L'.  S. 
Ind.  Treat..  6\i-2.  1>73. 

Tyonek  ( '  little  chief).  A  trading  sta- 
tion and  Knaiakhotana  settlement  on  the 
w.  side  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.  The  sta- 
tion in  ISSl  consisted  of  2  whites,  6  Cre- 
oles, and  109  natives  (Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  29,  1S84).  In  l^^O  (11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  169,  lS9o)  there  v.ere  115 
inhabitants  and  21  houses.  The  total 
number  of  natives  in  the  district  i.s  150  to 
200.  Besides  huntinij  and  trappin<:  they 
catch  king  salmon  to  sell  to  tlie  canner- 
ies. All  are  meml)ers  of  the  Russian 
church.  Formerly  they  acted  as  middle- 
men in  the  trade  with  tlie  Knaikhotaua 
on  Sushitna  r.,  who  now  come  down  to 
tlie  station  with  their  furs. 
Tyonek. —Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  416,  1902. 
Toyonok. — I'etn.iT  in  loth  Censu.s,  .\la»ka.  map. 
Ite4.  Tu-i-u'-niik.— HotViuan.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  r-aid 
to  be  Kaniagniiiu  name;  trans,  "marsh  people',1. 
Tyoonok. — Po>t-route  map.  Iv\i3. 

Tyuga.  An  unitlentitiahle  Porno  divi- 
sion or  village,  said  to  have  l>een  near  the 
Makoma,  in  ^jonoma  co.,  Cal.,  in  1858. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  451,  1S74. 

Tyuonyi  (Keres:  'treaty',  'compact'). 
A  gor^'e  about  20  m.  w.  (if  Santa  Fe, 
N.  ^lex.,  otherwi.se  known  as  the  Rito 
de  lo.s  Frijoles,  in  whii'li  are  tlie  remains 
of  numeri)U.stave<Iwellini.'sauiI  extensive 
pueblo  ruins,  tlie  former  iiabitatioiis  i)rol>- 
ably  of  Keiesan  triljcs.  ,See  Bandelier 
cited  below;  liewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
6;}8,  1904;  i.v,  nos.  3,  4.  1909. 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles— I'ovvell  in  ^th  lU-]..  B.  .V.  K.. 
x.\.xvi,  l^Mi  (>|iani-h  nanni.  Tyuonyi —B.ind(.- 
lier.  Ii(ljj,'lit  M  ikii-,3.  et  .-'-q.,  l-^'iJ.  Tyuonyi.— 
Handeli(riu  .Xnli.  In--t.  I'aper^,  iv,  1 1-'i,  l>»y-.'. 
Yu  iiu-ye. — Powell,  op.  cit.,  1>>N"<  (given  u.s  Cochiti 
imine). 

Tyupi.  The  P>adger  clans  of  the  pue- 
blos of  Laumria  and  .'^ia,  N.  .Mcx.  That  ni 
tiie  former  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nallv  from  Zuni. 


Ch6pi-hano''<. — Il<»<lpc  in  .\m.  Antlir..  J.\.  3^9, 
l>y*i  (Ljieuna  Jorm:  Aiirtof'i  =  "|>ooplf ').  Tyupi- 
hino. — Ibiil.  (Sia  fornii. 

TzaedelkayC  white  sand  ').  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Tza-e-delkay. — Boiirke  in  Jour.  .\in.  Folk-lore,  ni. 
U2.  1S9(.>. 

Tzahavak.  A  Chingigmiut  E.^kimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Neweniiam,  Alaska:  pop.  4S 
in^lSsO. 

Tzaharagamut. — Po«t-route  map.  iy<i3.  Tzahava- 
eamut. — Nelson  in  l>th  Kep.  B.  .\.  E..  map.  I>y9, 
Tzahavagamute. — Petrmf.  Kep.  mi  .\laska.  •"•o.  Is^l. 

Tzanamuk  (refers  to  tiie  noise  of  rollini: 
stones  in  the  bed  of  a  stream).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  6  or  7  m.  above 
Boston  Bar,  Frazer  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  5 
in  1897,  when  hii^t  separatelvenumerate«l. 

Chomok.— Can.  Ind.  Alt.,  •J30. '  If^Sl.  Chomok- 
Spayam. — Ibid.,  -41!*.  1^98  (names  ot  two  towns 
combnieil).  Tay-abMuck — Can.  Ind.  Atf..  79.  IsTs. 
Tsa'umak.— T<Mt  in  Mem.  .\m.  Mils.  Nat.  lli~l  ,  ii. 
169.  19(.0.  Tzau'amuk.— Hill-Tonl  in  Kep.  Ettuiol. 
Surv.  Can..  5,  1S99. 

Tzebinaste  ('round  rock').  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Tze-binaste.— Bourke  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112,  1S90. 

Tzecheschinne  ('black  rock').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1^81;  appar- 
ently corresponding  to  the  Tsinazhini.  or 
perhaps  the  Tsezhinthiai  or  the  Tsethe- 
shkizhni  of  the  Navaho. 
Chez-ye-na. — White,  Apache  Xamesof  Ind.  Tribes. 
MS.,  h.X.  E.  ('black  rooks').  Tze-ches-chinne.— 
Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folklore,  ni.  112.  1S90. 
Tzej-in-ne.— ten  Kate.  Synonyniie,  5,  1SS4. 

Tzekinne  Cpeojile  of  the  rocks').  A 
mixed  jieople,  partly  Apache  and  partly 
Piman,  descendants  of  the  cliff-dwelling 
Sobaipuri,  whom  the  Apache  drove  out  of 
Aravaipa  canyon,  s.  e.  Ariz.,  and  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Pima  at  the  bejriiming  of 
the  19th  century.  A  few  descendants  are 
.said  to  dwell  among  the  White  Mountain 
Apache. 

Tsix'-xa"'-a.— Gatschet.  Apache  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1SS3 
(•living  on  the  mountain  t<->p'i.  Tzekinne. — 
Bourke  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  in,  lU,  lnW 
(  =  ' stone  house  people'). 

Tzekupama.  A  band  formerly  inhabit- 
ing the  lower  Colorado  valley,  in  the  pres- 
ent Arizona  or  California,  ami  who  were 
conquered,  ab.sorbed,  or  driven  out  by  the 
Mohave. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
n,  185,  1889. 

Tzeraantuo.  A  i>rehistoric  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  com[»act,  commtmal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  s.  of  Galisteo,  Santa  Fe  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Taim  now  living  at  Santo 
DomiiiL'o  claim  that  it  was  a  village  of 
their  ancestors. 

Pueblo  Colorado.  —  Bandelier  in  Hitch,  New  Me.x.. 
'.'Ul.  l'^^').  Tze-man  Tu-o.— Bundelier  in  .\rcli.  In't. 
Pa[iers,  IV.  luO,  l^'/-'. 

Tzenatay.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  oppo- 
site the  little  settlement  of  La  Bajada,  on 
the  deeliv  ity  sldjiint;  from  the  w.  toward 
the  bed  of  Santa  Fe  <:r.,  (J  m.  i:.  of  the  Rio 
(irande  and  20  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  TV-, 
X.  Mex.     The  village  was  constructed  of 
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volcanic  rock  and  rubble,  ami  probably 
sheltered  bOO  j>eopIc.  It  iiad  evidently 
Ih-ph  dcstroyetl  by  fire,  and.  withanumber 
of  other  pueblos  in  this  retrion  that  appear 
to  have  met  a  similar  fate,  is  lonmionly 
Iciiown  by  the  Spanish  name  Tueblo  (Jue- 
luatlo,  *  burnt  villaire.'  Aecordin>,'to  lian- 
delier  (Arch.  Inst.  Tapers,  iv,  9n  et  seq., 
lSf'2)  it  is  notknown  \\hethertl\is  villa-je 
wasabaiidonedpriortothelt'ith century:  it 
may  have  been  the  rtieblo  (^lemado  meii- 
ti(>iu'<lbyOnatein  bSi'S.  but  as  the  remains 
of  a  j)rehistoric  Tauo  or  Tewa  villaire  6 
ni.  s.  AV.  of  Santa  IV  were  known  by  the 
same  name,  possibly  the  latter  was  the  vil- 
la<^e  referred  to. 

El  Pueblo  Quemado. — BaiidelitT.  op.  cit.,  90- 
Popolo  Bruciato. — ("oliimtius  Mom.  Vol..  IVi.  1S>I3 
( IiiilirtTi  form  ».  Pueblo  quemado. — Onate  (15iJ>ii  in 
poc-.  Iiu'd.,  -Wi.  114.  1.^71  (i'0>-ibly  iik-micjili. 

Tzetseskadn  ^'top-of-hill  peoj)le').  An 
.\pai'he  banil  or  clan  at  S;ui  Carlosairency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  K^Sl  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Anj.  Folk-lore,  in.  112,  1S90);  cor- 
responding to  the  Bithani  of  the  Xavaho. 

6id-is-kxne. — White,  .\prtclu'  Naraesol  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  K.  (tnitis.  Tod  dirt'  or  '  ri-d  rocks'). 
Tze-tzes-kadn. — Boiirkc.  op.  cit. 

Tziltadin  ( 'mountain  slope' ).  A  band 
or  clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  at  .^an  Car- 
los atrencv,  Ariz.,  in  1881  ( Bourke  in 
Jour.' Am.' Folk-lore,  in,  114,  1890).  It 
corresponds  to  theTsiltaden  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apache. 

Tzintzilchutzikadn  ('acorn').  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  aeency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1890. 

Tziseketzillan  ( '  twin  peaks' ).     An  .\pa- 
che  Itand  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  airency 
and  Ft  .Apache,  .\riz.,  in  18S1. 
Tzis-eque-tzillan. — Bourke  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk-lore, 
III.  IIJ.  lyjO. 

Tzlanapah  ('plenty  of  water').  An 
.\j)ache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  .Apaclie  agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  HI,'  1890)  the  name  is  one  of  the  arbi- 
trary variants  of  "Tusayan,"  the  native 
name  adopted  by  the  Spanianis  for  the 
llopi  country,  and  still  used;  but  Bourke 
is  probably  in  error. 

Clin'-ar-par. — White.  Ayinohe  Name:: of  Ind.  Tribes. 
.^I>..  B.  .\.  K.  Sla-na-pa. — B'lUrk'-  in  .lour.  .\m. 
k-loro.  nr,  r.v..  iv.«i.  Tu-sahn.— Ibid.  Tusa- 
—  Ibiii.  Tu-sla.— Ibid.  Tu-sla-na-pa.— Ibid, 
u-slan-go. — lijid. 

Tzolgan  ('white  mountain').  An  .\pa- 
clie  baiKl  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  .Vriz.,  in  1S81.  — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  11  i,  1890. 

TzTies.  A  Makah  villa-re  4  m.  s.  of 
^Vaatch,  .\.  w.  WashiiiL'ton;  pop.  99  in 
ls»;.{.  ""       '   '    ^ 

Ttoo-Yess— r.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  401,  1S7;3.  Tsuess.— 
■^»an  in  Sinithson.  Cont..  .xvi.  t;.  IsTu.  TsQ-yess  — 
•■ibbsin  Coiit.  .\.  A.    Klliiiol.,1.  IT:!,  1*77. 

Uacazil  ('eaiidy  cave').  A  rancheria, 
pruliably  Cocliimi,  under  Purfsima 
(Cadegomo)  mission,  s.  Lower  California, 
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in  the  18th  centnrv. — Doc.  Hist.  Me.\., 
4th  s.,  V,  18S,  1S=)7, ' 

Uahatzae  [  r<i-fin-t:<i-e).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jeinez  (q.  v.).  in  New 
Mexico,  the  e.xact  site  of  which  is  not 
know  II. — Bandelieriu  Arch.  IiLSt.  Papers, 
IV,  207,  1892. 

Uainaints  ( 'digger  people').  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  living  alxnit  .'*^t  Geor'je, 
s.  w.  Utah,  numbering  SO  in  1S7;>.  The 
^ignilicance  of  the  name  arises  from  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  oidy  Paiute  band 
in  this  region  which  practise*!  acrricul- 
ture.  The  Fnglish  translation  of  the 
name,  "Diggers,"  subsequently  was  ap- 
plied to  all  root-digiring  Indians,  and,  as 
according  to  the  general  idea  this  prac- 
tice implied  a  low  type  of  culture,  the 
tenn  i)ecame  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  low  and  degraded.  (ii.  w.  ii.^ 

U'-ai-Nu  ints.  — f.'Well  in  Iml.  AfT.  Rep.  1^7.;.  .V), 
1^71.  tJraiNuints— Iiitialls  in  II.  U.  Ex.  Hoc.  lif,, 
42d  ("onK..  od  x-s.,  '_>,  1,-7:?. 

TJalik.  A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  vilhiL'e 
on  Kulukak  bav,  Alaska;  pop.  08  in 
1880. 

Ooailik.— Post-rotue  map.  1903.  Ooallikh.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  17,  1n»4. 

Uames.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels,  93, 
1816),  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  the 
Caddo  country,  apparently  in  extreme 
-N'.  w.  Louisiana.  Not  identifiable,  and 
probably  an  invented  name. 

TJapige  (Tewa:  Uap-i-f/t:,  or  Wiq>i-{/e). 
A  prehistoric  Tano  pueI)lo  k.  of  Laniy 
station,  on  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  K.,  some 
distance  in  the  motmtains,  in  x.  central 
New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  100,  1892. 

Ubakhea.  A  Porno  division,  or  prob- 
ably a  villa'jre,  near  the  Shanel,  in  s. 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal..  and  siieakinir  the 
same  laniruaue.— (Sibbs  ( 18-51  )  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tril>e>,  in,  112.  18.^.3. 

Uchak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
laee  on  the  rieht  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Ala-ka. 

TJchaginjut. — HoInibtTir.  Kthnotr.  skizz..niafi.  Is-Vi. 
Ugokhamiut.— llth  Census,  .\iaska,  161.  IV.':'.. 

TJchapa.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  .v.  w-.  Cal. 

tit-chapah.— MiKeeMVdi  in  Sen.  F.x.  Dor.  i.  :i'M 
Conj,'..  <-pee.  .se-s..  194,  KV,.  Ut-cha-pas.— Ihid.. 
-'15  (given  as  a  Hupa  division  i.  tJtchap-pah. — 
Ibid.,  ltd.  lit  scha-pahs.— Meyer,  Xaeb  dem.-^aera- 
mento,  i;">*J,  !<<'-}. 

TTchean  Family.  A  linguLsti<r  family 
limited,  .so  far  as  is  positively  known,  to 
a  single  tribe,  the  Yiichi  (<j.  v.). 
=tXchee8. — tiallatin  in  Traii«.  and  Coll.  Am. 
.\nti'|.  S<>e.,  II.  "J.>.  1>^-'yi  (ba-cd  on  tlie  'S'uclii 
alonei:  Baneroft.  Hist.  ('.S.,  ill.  Jl",  l^lO:  (.aliatin 
in  Trans.  .\ni.  Kthtiol.  .~fx'..  li,  pt.  1.  <-.\i.\.  77,  IMs: 
Koane  in  sianioril.  Coinpend..<'eni.  ai^l  So.Aui.. 
api>.,  47L',  1>7^  '-u;.'t.'e-ts  that  the  laiiiruau'e  may 
liave  be(-n  akin  to  .Naiche/.).  =t7tchees.— '.iiila- 
tin  in  Tran-.  and  Coll.  .\m.  .\ritii).  Soc..  ;i.  :j;Hj. 
1.-;{G:  (iallatiii  in  .S<-liool(ruit.  Ind.  Trib<-^.  ill.  4iJl. 
le-V!;  Keaiie  in  .■stiiiiionl,  Ci/riip<-iiil..  C'  iit.  and 
.So.  Am..  up[>.,  47J.  I'-7^.  ^  Utschics.— U'Tu'liails 
(IM.^;.  I'hyMk.  .\tla-,  map  17,  Jsis;  it,j,I.,  I.v.j. 
-=Uche.— IJithalii.  Nat.  Hi-t.  Man..  o^^S.  K/hCimj-^x 
river;:  Duham  ia  Trans.  I'bilol.  Soc.  Lend.,  ii. 
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31-50.  1?^6:  Latham.  Optist-tila.  293.  lS«iO. 
— Tuchi. — tirttschet.  Creek  Mijrr.  Leg.,  i.  1",  1S.<4: 
0«t!»chet  in  Seionce,  ■413.  Apr.  29,  18."^7. 
-TJchean.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  .\.  E.,  r.'6.  1S91. 
TJchitak.  An  Unalismiut  K?kimo  vil- 
lage near  Tol<toi  pt.,  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 

Outchitak-Mioute.— Ziiiroskili  in  Nouv.  .\nii.  Voy., 
6th  s.,  xxi.  map.  1,Vh). 

TTchiam.  A  division  of  the  Olamentke, 
and  according  to  Chanii.-^so  one  of  tlie 
most  numerous  connected  with  Dolores 
mi.ssion,  Cal.,  in  1S16. 

A^aaajuchium. — Taylor  in  ChI.  Farmer.  Oct.  l"^. 
l.S(il  (Agnii.-to  nii<l  .lucliiuin  (L'chium)  <iini- 
bined).  Euchun. — Idid.  Juchium. —  llii<l.  Outch- 
ioung. — Bjuuroit.  Nat.  Rnccs.  i,  •l-^X.  1>T4  inii-i- 
qiioted  from  Choris. )  Outchiouns. — i'hori<  ( l>irii. 
Voy.  Pitt..  6.  1S2J.  Uchium.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 
nts'chim. — Banerolt,  op.  cit.  ^tui«i|n(>tt<l  from  Chii- 
misso).  TJtEchiuin. — Taylor  m  Cal.  Fiirmer.  .Iiinv 
8.  18<30  (nii.sqiioted  front  Chnini<M>).  Utschiun. — 
Chamisso  (ISIO)  in  Kotzebne.  Voy.,  ni.  .M.  l^Jl. 

Uchiyingich.  A  settlement  of  tlie  Yau- 
danchi,  a  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe,  on 
Tule  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  large  painte<l  rocks 
on  the  present  Tule  River  res.  The  word 
has  some  reference  to  these  paintings. 
It  i.s  the  name  of  a  village  site,  not  of  a 
tribe,  as  given  by  Powers.  (.\.  l.  k.) 
O-ching'-i-ta. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
370,  1877. 

Uchucklesit.  A  Xootka  tribe  on  I'ch- 
ucklesit  harbor,  Barclay  sd.,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.  Bop.  ;U  in  1910. 
Their  principal  village  is  Elhlateese. 
Cojuklesatuch.— Gmnt  in  Jour.  liov.  Geo?.  Poc., 
293,  1SS7.  Hiutcu'ktles'ath.— Boa«.  f.th  Rep.  N.W. 
Tribes  Can..  31.  1&90.  How-chuck-les-aht. — Can. 
Ind.  Aft..  30S.  lf<7!>.  Howchucklus-aht.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1>»72.  Howchuk-lis-aht. — r\m.  Ind.  .\tT.  I*y7, 
3-57, 1S9S.  Howchuklisat.— Can.  Ind.  .\1T.,  pt.  ll.  1.>H, 
1901.  Howschueselet.— Kellev.  Ore?.,  tvs.  l,^:«». 
Ouchuchlisit.— Mavne.  Brit.  Col..  2-51,  18»)1.  Ou- 
chuk-lisaht.— Can.  Ind.  .\tr..  .=.1.  l«7.j. 

Ucita.  The  first  village  in  Florida  en- 
tered by  DeSoto  in  15:!9.  It  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Tami)a  bay.  the  town 
house  l;>eing  upon  a  high  artiticial  mound, 
and  was  de.~erted  l)y  the  Indians  on  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards.  (.r.  \i. ) 

Epita.— Ranjel  (I'a.  l^u)  in  Bourne.'  De  Soto 
Narr..Tt.5->.lW4.  Ofita.— Ibid..  .52.  ticista.— Drake. 
Tragedies  of  \\ildi'rnes-<.  In.  IMl  >  misprint  I. 
Ucita. — Gcnil.  of  Elvus  (15.i7;  in  Bourne,  op.  cit., 
1,22,1904. 

XJclenu.  Mentioned  by  Kane  (.Wand. 
inN.  A.,  app.,  1859)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe 
occupying  Scotts  i<l.,  x.  w.  of  Vancouver 
id.,  Brit.  Col.  According  to  J'>oa.s  it  is  the 
name  of  the  island  "  Yutl,"  belongine  to 
the  NakomL'ilisala,  compounde<i  with 
•etiof/,  'inhabitant.s  of.' 

TJcluelet.  A  Nootka  tribe  at  the  x.  en- 
trance of  Barclay  Sfl.,  w.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  I'rit.  Coi.  Not  to  be  confounde<l 
with  the  I^ekwiltok.  Their  princi[)al 
town  is  Ittatso;  pop.  150  in  1904,  132  in 
1910. 

Emlh-wilhlaht.— Can.  In<l.  AfT..  310,  1^92.  Ewlb- 
■wiehaht.  — Il/id.,  pt.  2,  1'vn.  I'.XJI.  Ewlhwiehaht. — 
Ibid.,  i-t.  2.  71.  l'J</2.  Ewl-hwilhaht.— Ibid..  :i.)7. 
1897.  TTcle-tah.— .Mayne.  Brit.CoL.j.',!,  lst,j.  Uclii- 
let. — Swan,  .MS.,  B.  A.  K.  Ugluxlatuch. — (irant  in 
.lour.  Roy.  G.-oi;.  H<K'..  2'j3.  I)^'i7.  W  Itoo-ilth  aht — 
Can.  Ind.  All..  iVw,  lb7y.  Yongletats.— Doiiicn.i-h, 
De.>^crt-^.  41.3.  ]>^A).  Youchehtaht.  — Brit.  Col.  map. 
1872.    You-elul-aht.— Sproat,  fcuvage  Life,  30x,  l>yV>. 


YutluTath.— Boa«.  6th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes  Can..  ;>1, 
18W. 

Ucouhnerunt.  A  former  hut  town  of 
the  Tuscarora  of  North  Can^lina.  situate^! 
in  1711  on  Pamlico  r.,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Greenville.  Pitt 
CO.— S.  C.  Hist,  antl  Geneal.  Mag.,  ix, 
39,  1908. 

Udekumaig  (ndl'honuiij,  'carilHUi  fish,' 
meaning  whitetish. — W,  J.  i.  A  gens  of 
the  Chipj>ewa. 

Ad-dik-kunmaig.— Tanner.  Xarr..  311.  l^.y.  Adi- 
'kamag. — Wm.  .lone-,  iiit  n.  llH.17.  Ude-kumaig — 
Warren  (1SJ2)  in  Minn.  Ili.^^t.  .^Soe.  Coll..  v.  44, 
1SS=>. 

Udltihsen  ('skin-scraping  place' i.  An 
Ita  Eskimo  settlement  on  Herl)ert  id., 
Whale  sd.,  x.  <  Jreenlaiid. 
Oomiak'Soak. — Kane,  .\ret.  Explor..  U,  212.  Iv'*^. 
TTdluhsen. — stein  in  Petermanns  Miiteil..  no.  '.', 
map.  r.KfJ. 

Uedle.     A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  in  the 
X.  pari  of  East  cape.  ."Liberia. 
Ouedle.— PetroiT  in   Tenth  Ct^n>ns,  Ala>k.i.  map. 
lN<l.    Uedle.— Krause  in  Doiit.'iche  Gcot;.  BUittur. 
V.  .M).  map,  lNs2. 

Ugagogmiut.  A  suVxlivision  of  the  .\i:le- 
miut  Eskimo  duelling  on  the  banks  of 
Ugaeuk  r.,  Alaska. 

Ugagog'-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  X.  .V.  Ethnol..  I,  19, 
1^77. 

TJgalakmiut  ('far  people').  A  tribe  of 
Alaskan  Eskimo  living  on  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  Copper  r.  and  on  Kayak  id. 
According  to  the  latest  writers  they  have 
been  so  far  metamorphosed  by  contact 
with  the  Tlinsit  as  to  be  more  properly 
Tlingit  than  Eskimo.  They  live  mainly 
by  fishing.  Between  them  and  the  Chu- 
gachigmiuttheCopi)erRiverIndians  have 
intruded  ( Dall,  Alaska,  401,  1870 ).  They 
have  been  cla.~sed  by  some  as  Tlingit,  by 
others  as  Athapa.-can,  confusion  having: 
ari.-en  from  Indian  vocabularies  taken 
from  visitors  in  the  Ucralakmiut  villages. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  the  U'_'a- 
lakmiut,  who  were  reirardetl  as  a  small 
division  of  theChiiiL'aiiiimiut,  and  asuj*- 
{)osed  Indian  tribe,  I'y  some  considere<l 
Tlingit,  by  some  as  -\thapascan.  cai!e<l 
Ugalentsi.  When  it  wa.s  found  that  the 
natives  of  Kayak  and  the  opposite  main- 
land have  an  Innuit  vocabulary,  they 
were  classed  as  a  separate  Eskimo  trih-^. 
to  which  the  name  l.'<:alenfsi  was  trans- 
ferred, which  is  merely  their  own  name 
with  a  Russian  termination  i' Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  p:thnol.,  I,  21,  1877).  Their  princi- 
pal village  is  Eyak. 

Guth  le-uk-qwan.— Kmmon«inMera.  .\in.Mu-..\at- 
Fli-t..  III.  2;il.  190:5  (Tliiiijit  namer.f  natives  f.'om  i'. 
Vaktatr.  through  CVintroIl.-r  bay.  and  on  Kayat 
id.).  Lakhamute.  — I'ctroir  in  lOth  C<-nsHs.  .\'.a-ka. 
14i;.  l*-"-!.  Oogahlensie.— V(-maminoi '('i";--'!  'v  K:- 
liott.  Cond.  .\tT..  Ala-ka.  227.  1^7.).  Oogalesskie — 
Ibiil..  M.  Ougalachmioutsy. — Gaiiutni  i;i  Tr.in-. 
Aui..\nti>4.  ScM'.,  II,  H.  }•>'.  Ougaientze  — f'-tr'-:T 
in  lUlh  Census,  .\la-ka,  14ii.  l--i.  Oughalai- 
mute.— Hetrotr  in  Am.  .Nat.,  x  vi.,  :'»>.  i«.vj.  Ougha- 
lentze.  — Ibid.  Ugalachmiuti. —  lIiiinlM>lilt.  h--.u 
l'olit.,1.  :',17,  IMl.  Ugalaicmute*  — I'all  in  fr-"-. 
Am.  .\.  A..S..  xvni.  2'.7.  l-''J.  Ugalakmutsi  —  i'.i'  ti- 
ardvm,  Aret.  Exped..  l,  41/2.  is  d.  Ugal<QS':hen.— 
Ermnn,  Archiv,  vn,  12s,  l>^49.     Ugaleme.— b^il  in 
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prctc.  Am.  A.  A.  S..  xvtii,  2C>9.  ISTO.  UgalenU.— 
Ijithftni  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  See.  Lond..  If9.  1S48. 
Og»lenUe».  — Latham,  Es-^avs.  210.  iNk).  Uga- 
lenUi  — I>'»II-  Alu'ka.  4;>0.  ISTO.  TJpalentzei.— 
^.-.'iiler  in  Jour.  iJooc  Soc.  Lond..  i.  ^19.  IML 
Ugalenz. — Liilliani.  tX-^uys. -JTo.  IjoO.  UgaUnzei. — 
KiMiif  in  Stnnlonl.  Conipond..  S\l.  ISTS.  Upa- 
Icnii. — Sfoulor  in  Jour.  Ktlinot.  Siv.  Lond..  I. 'J;*'.'. 
jsiK.  TJealjachmjuten. — IJaucroft.  Nat.  Kaci's.  I.  9t;. 
]v-._'.  Ugaljachmutzi. — .Xd'^luiiir.  Mitlirid..  ill.  ;5d 
Bbtli..  '--•'*.  L"^!'"'.  tTgalukmute. — Bancroft.  Nat. 
ItrtCfS,  I.  iH'.  1>>-.  Ugalyachmutii. — Uiltiam  in 
Jour.  EthnoL  ."^or.  LoTid..  1S7.  1<4<.  Ugalyach- 
mutii.—Bancroft. Nat. Kacc?.  LOf^.TS"-'.  TJgalyackh- 
mutai.— Ijttliam  in  Tran.'^.  Philol.  .~oc.  Lond..  bS. 
IvV).  Wallamute.— Petrol!  in  lOth  Census.  Alaska, 
11.;.  ISM. 

Ugamitzi.  A  former  Aleut  villaee  on 
Unala-=ka,  Aleutian  ills.,  Alaska. — Coxe, 
Ku.'T.s.  Disfov.,  163,  1787. 

Uganik.  A  Kaniafrmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Kodiak  id.,  Ala«ka; 
jKjp.  7:i  in  ISSO,  .31  in  1890. 
Ooganok.— FetrotT  in  10th  Census.  Ala.*ka.29. 1^*^. 
Oohanick. — LL-ian<iki  (1!S(i.t>  (juoted  bv  Baker, 
GeoK.  Diet.  Ala.-ka,  1902.  Uganak.— 11th  Census, 
Alaska.  79.  1S93. 

Ugashigmiut.     A   local    subdivision   of 
the  Agleiniut  Eskimo  of  Alaska. 
Ugas'hig-mut.— Dall  iu  Cent.  X.  A.  EthnoL,  I,  19, 

Ugashik.     An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Ugashik  r.,  Alaska;  }X)p. 
177  in  ISSO,  l.=S4in'l890. 
Oogashik. — Elliott,  Our  A  ret.  Prov..  map.  1S8C. 

TTgiatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
.\gattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ugjuktang  ('aboimding  in  seal').  An 
Okomiut  Eskimo  winter  village  of  the 
.Saumingmiut  subtribe  in  Bathnland. — 
Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.,  vni,  32, 
1885. 

Ugjulirmiut  ( '  people  po.ssessincr  seal ' ). 
A  tril)e  of  P^skimo  occupyiuLr  King  Wil- 
liam id.  and  Adelaide  j>enin..  lar.  6'!i°. 
These  are  the  J^skimo  who  fell  heir  to 
the  wreckefl  ship  of  Franklin.  The 
Xetchilirmiut,  who  in  recent  times  regu- 
larly visited  King  William  land.  h>ecame 
mixed  with  the  Ugjulirmiut.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Kingmiktuk. 

Kpikeptaloptneut.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Liner,  et  Ethn. 
Am.,  Ml.  xi.  1S70  (siK.  'isliindors':  Kfipapmiut 
name).  Oogeoo-lik. — Kos.>;.  .-^econd  Voy..  3u."i,  ls;V). 
Ookjoolik.— <;ilder.  .Schuatka's  Search.  8.5,  IS-Sl. 
Ookwolik.— Ibid..  199.  Ugjulik.— lioa-  in  Zeitschr. 
Ot-i.  Erdk.,2Ji;,  I^S3.  Tjgjuljnniut.— BnH.-inTran.s. 
Anthr.  .Sck-.  Wa>h..  lit,  101.  l>-.\  XTkdschulik.— 
S'-hwatka  riuoted  in  .Ausliiud.  fA.i.  l'^'^.i.  Ukdghii- 
lilf.— Schwatka  in  Century  Maj;.,  xxii,  76,  1'nSI. 

Uglariak.  A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Aiviiirmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of 
Kefiulse  bav,  x.  end  of  IIu<lson  bav.  Can. 
Uglariaq.— BoVs  in  fith  Rep.  H.  A.  E..  447.'l8K8. 

Uglirn.  A  winter  settlement  of  Iglu- 
linniut  fikimo  on  an  island  in  x.  w.  Fox 
bii.'-in,  lat.  68°. 

Ooglit.— Parry.  .Se<ond  Vov..  :i.Vj.  l'-2l.  Ooglitt.— 
Lyons.  Priv.jour..  40;.  182.J.  Uglirn.— Bf)a.s  inCtli 
Hep.  H.  A.  E..  map,  ISS.h. 

TTglovaia.  A  Chnau'iniut  Eskimo  vil- 
lat:ii  on  the  ri<,'ht  bank  of  the  lower  Yu- 
kon, Alaska;  pop.  1(>2  iti  1S80. 

Ooglovia— I'ctrotr,  Hep.  on  Alaska,  o',  1S80.  Ba- 
botmeky.— Nelson  in  18th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,map,  Ib'JO. 


Uglivia.— Ibid.  Uglo^aia. — Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
.•Vla-ska,  64S.  liKXJ. 

Ugovik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  j-^op.  206  in  1880.  57  in  1890. 

Odgavigamut. — Post  route  map.  P.KC.  Ogavima- 
tnute. — Bruce.  .Vlaska.  map.  ISyo.  Oogovigamute. — 
PetrotT  in  10th  Census,  .\laska,  map.  l.SM.  Oogo- 
wlgamute.— PetrotT,  Kep.  on  Alaska,  X.  1>-->1. 
Ugavigamiut.— lull  Cen.sH.s,  .\laska,  1(>4,  1>9:>. 
Ugavik.— Hallock    in    Nat.    Geog.   Mag.,   ix,  ".H). 
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Ugtikun.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id..  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhal)ittil. 

Ugtumnk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhal)ite<l. 

Uhaskek.  A  Kaniagmiut  F>kimo  vil- 
lage on  the  a.  e.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska. 

Oohaskeck.— Li-:ianski  quoted  bv  Baker,  Geo?. 
Diet.  .Vlaska.  iy02.     Uhaskek.— Baker,  ibid. 

Uinkarets  ( U-hi-kit'-rrta,  '  where  the 
pine  grows').  A  Paiute  band  in  the 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  n.  Ari- 
zona.—Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 
1874. 

Uinta  (contr.  of  Vintats).  A  division 
of  Ute  formerly  living  in  x.  e.  Utah,  of 
which  the  so-called  Elk  Mountain  Ute 
were  probably  a  suWivision.  I'owell 
found  194  on  the  Uinta  res.  in  1873.  The 
name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  res- 
ervation in  X.  E.  Utah  and  to  various  bands 
assembled  there,  which  thus  included  the 
Cunmmbah,  Kosunats,  Pikakwanarats, 
Pahvants,  Sanpet,  Seuvarit*,  Timjiaiavats, 
and  Yampa,  as  well  as  the  original  Uinta. 
The  name  Uinta  is  still  applied  to  sf>me 
of  these  bands,  while  the  remainder, 
including  the  Yampa  and -some  others, 
are  called  White  River  Utes.  The  In- 
dians now  otticially  recrarded  as  Uinta 
numbered  443  in  1909,  under  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  school  superintend- 
ent, Utah.  (h.  w.  It.) 
Zwinte.— Wil-on  in  Ind.  .\fT.  Rep.  l-Mg.  fi7.  l^^-Vl. 
Pag-wa-nu-chi.— Hrdhoka. inf  n.  Iy07 'given  a- one 
of  their  own  names,  siir.  ■  people  wiih  a  Utile  dif- 
ferent language  and  dress').  Uintah  Valley  In- 
dians.— Coolev  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep.,  17.  l^i.  tJ'-in- 
tata.— Powell'  in  Ind.  .A.tT.  Kep.  ].«.73.  ^i.  1>7(. 
Uinta  Utes.— F'.mey  in  Ind.  AlL  Rep.  l.s.=>9,  :,t>5, 
l>j.O.  Uinta  Yuta.— Burton.  City  of  .'^aints.  .=>77. 
l^-rtl.  Uwinty-Utahs.  —  . -Schoolcraft.  Ind.  TrilKS. 
V.  199.  49s.  lv>i.  Yoov'te.- Hrdlicka,  inf'n,  l'.<;7 
(own  name). 

Uintahite.  A  certain  mineral:  from 
the  place  name  Unit'ili  and  the  En'_'li.-h 
suttix  -ite.  The  word  Uintah,  or  Uinta, 
applied  to  a  tril>e  and  a  mountain  rari'je 
in  Utah,  is  derivecl  from  the  Ute  dialict 
of  the  Sho.-Iionean  stock.         (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Uintatheriam.  A  iVis.-il  mammal  from 
the  Eocene  periol  <^>f  North  America:  so 
name<l  from  Cinlah  (see  i'ini")  and  the 
(ireek  therion,  beast.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Uinuk.  A  Kav:a<rmiut  ICskimo  villa'_'e 
at  the  mouth  of  Nome  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
10  in  18.80. 

Oo-innakhtagowik.— PetrotT  in  10th  Cerusus. .Vlaska. 
U.l^M.    Ooinukhlagowik. — Jack-on   in  Rep.   Bur. 
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K<l.,ii»«pH''l'''^  OoinukUgrowik.— retrniT  iti  lOlh 
CciiVii"'.  Alaska,  map,  1S>^.  tJinakhUge'wik. — Nel- 
pon  in  ISth  Kop.  H.  A.  E..  map,  1^!W.  XJinuk.— 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  I'.HW. 

Uissnit.  Dwarfs  which  the  Central  Ks- 
kimo  Ix^Iievo  to  inhabit  the  depth.*  of  (he 
pea.  They  lish  for  them  with  hook  and 
line,  but  none  is  ever  eanglit,  bei'au.-=e,  it 
is  l>elieved,  when  one  is  liookeil  and 
<irawn  up,  as  soon  as  he  conies  near  tlie 
surface  he  flashes  his  le>rs  above  water 
and  dives  below.  —  Boas  in  titli  Hep. 
H.  A.K.,  G21,  1S8S. 

TJitorrum.  A  group  of  Maricopa  ran- 
cherias  visited  by  .\nza.  Garces,  and  Font 
in  1775.  Situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  s.  w.  Ariz.,  not  far  w.  of  Gila  bend. 

San  Diego. — (Jarcos  (I77.ii.  Diary.  117,  1900.  San 
Diego  de  TJitorrum. — Il«iil.  (1770).  4.55. 

Ujuiap.  A  tribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  which  entered  San  .\ntonio  de  Va- 
lero nii.-^sion,  Texas,  in  1741,  with  the 
proup  to  which  belon'jed  the  Sana  (<i.  v. ) 
trilte.  Baptisms  of  members  of  the  tribe 
tliere  continued  at  least  until  1755  (Va- 
lero Baptisms,  1741-55,  passim,  MS.).  A 
number  of  words  of  their  language  have 
been  preserved.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Ajuyap. — VaK-ro  Baptism*.  17.tS.  pnrtida  SS:?.  M.S. 
Aujuiap.— Valero  Baptisms,  1741."partida  569.  MS. 
XJjuiapa. — Ibid.,  fiartida  oJ4. 

Ukadlik.  A  winter  village  of  Nugu- 
niiut  Eskimo  on  the  coast  between  Fro- 
bisher  bay  and  Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin 
land. 

Ukadliq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  422.  18.S8. 
Ukadliic. — Boas  in  Petermanna  Mitteil.,  xvii, 
siippl.,  no.  80.  67,  1SS5. 

Ukagemiut.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chnaginiut  Eskimo,  whosevillageisUkak. 

TTkag'emiit.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etlinol.,I.17. 1>77. 

TIkak.  A  Kaialigmiut  P^skimo  village 
on  Ilazen  bay.  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Ookagamiut. — Nelson  in  iMh  Kcp.  B.  .V.K..map. 
1S99.    Ookagamute.— I'etrotf  in  luthCensus. Alaska. 

11,  1S.S4. 

Ukak.  A  Clinagmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon  in  Alaska. 

Ookagamute  — Pctroff  in  luth  Ceii^u^.  Alii.ska.  map, 
IsM.  trkagamut  — Nolson  in  l>tli  Rip.  B  .\.  K  . 
map,  isyo.  Yukagamut. — P<>-t  ronte  map,  19fi3. 
Tukagamute. — lla.vmoiid  iu  .^en.  Ex.  Doc.  12  42d 
Cone.,  1st  se.s.s..  'J.>  1>>71. 

Ukakhpakhti  (etymologically  the  same 
as  the  tribal  name,andCapahaandl*acaha, 
village  names  given  by  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers). One  of  the  5  Quapaw  villaires 
known  to  the  French  in  the  17th  and 
early  part  of  the  isth  centuries  Tlie 
village  visited  by  Marquette  in  1G.S.3  was 
probably  in  Phillips  co..  Ark.,  lower  on 
the  Mi.ssi.ssipjii  than  the  one  seen  by 
De  Soto  in  1541.  When  (iravier  arrived, 
27  years  later,  he  found  the  jteojile  still 
lowerdown.  Of  tiie  villatreatwhich  Mar- 
quette stopp<'<l  nothing  was  left  save  the 
old  "outworks,"  doulitle-s  mounds,  walls 
etc.  I^a  HarjK'  ( 1722)  said  that  the  peo 
pie  of  this  village  were  originally  from 
the  Kan.sa  nation,  evidently  an  e<lii»  of 
the  tradition  n-lating  to  tlie  former  imity 
of  the  "Dhegiha"  group.    I'enicaut  (17(X)) 


speaks  of  the  ".Arkansas  nation."  living 
on  Arkansas  r..  as  distinct  from  "the 
Torimas  and  the  Kappas,"  who  livetl 
with  tiiem.  .Teflerys  ( 17(U  )  located  them 
above  the  ".*^othouis"  (Uzutiuhi).  I'ois- 
.*on  (1727)  gives  the  relative  ]iosition  of 
the  four  villaires  as  follows:  "Entering 
the  .\rkan.sas  liy  the  lower  branch,  iroin 
tlie  mouth  of  tliis  branch  to  where  the 
river  separates  into  two  streams  it  is 
7  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  the  Jirst  vil- 
lage, which  Contains  two  natic^iis,  the 
Tourimas  and  the  Tougingas:  from  this 
tirst  villaire  to  the  second  there  are  2 
leagues  by  water  and  1  league  bv  land; 
the"  latter  they  call  the  village  "of  the 
Sauthouis;  the  third  villace  is  a  little 
higher  up,  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river; 
this  is  the  village  of  the  Kappas."  Sliea 
supposed  that  tiiis  band  existed  no 
longer  except  in  name,  init.r.O.  Dorseyin 
1S83  fouinl  some  of  the  Quapaw  who 
claimed  to  be!oii<r  to  it. 

Cappa. — .toiuel  i  li>7i  in  Frcneh.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i. 
176.  1.S46.  Usa'qpa-qti. — Dorsej"  in  l.ith  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..229.  I,sy7. 

TTkashik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ukhwaiksh.     A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oree. 
■&-qwaikc'. — Dorsev  in  Jour.   Am.   Folk-lore,   III, 
229.  1690. 

Tnciadliving  ( 'autumn  settlement' ).  A 
winter  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo  of 
Saumia  on  x.  Cumberland  sd. ;  pop.  17 
in  18S3. 

Okkiadliving. — Bons  in  Trans.  .Vnthr.  Soo.  Wash., 
nr.  9S.  iss.i.  Ukiadliving.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  l*^s:  B.i.isiu  pLternianns  Mitti-il..  n'>.  so. 
70,  lasx    Ukiolik.— Kink.  Eskimo  Tribe-.  :«.  JsS7. 

TJkivogmiut.  A  liivision  of  Kaviairmiut 
Eskimo,  occupying  Kin>r  id.,  Bering'  str. ; 
pop.200in  isyd.     Their  village  is  L'kivok. 

Okuvagamute. — Ti-troff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  .V.i,  18>1. 
Ukivog'-mOt.— I>aU  in  C<>m.  N.  .\.  Etl-.iiol.,  r.  li. 
1.^77.  Xndvokgmut. — ZaL''i-kin.  Dosor.  Rii.'.=.  I'oss. 
.\m.  pt.  I,  7:i.  ]>17.  XTkivokmiut. — Ulh  Census, 
Alaska,  i:3U.  Is93. 

TJkivok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  villatre 
on  King  id.,  Bering  str.,  Alaska.  It  is 
said  to  consist  of  about  40  dwellin<rs 
partly  excavated  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
and  built  up  with  stone  walls.  The  sum- 
mer hou.ses  are  made  of  walrus  skin. 

Ookevok.— Kelly.  .Vrftic  Eskimo,  chart,  ^y.'^''<.  Oo- 
kivok. — Pttroti  in  10th  Census  .Vlaska.  maii,  l^m. 
Oukivak. — Ju'k^on.  ReiiidiiT  in  Alr.-ka.  map, 
14.'j,  ls'>l.  Oukwak.  —  Hooj.cr  Criii>-e  of  Ci.rwni. 
15.  issi.  Ovkevok.— B.ikiT.  <ifo^.  I)iL-t.AlM-k:i  irlO. 
Unto  ^ited  iorm).  Ukivak  — Ibid,  (eited  iornii. 
tikivok.— I'all  in  Cont.  N.  A  Ethnol.,  I.  l.'>.  1k77-. 
Baker,  op.  cil.  Ukivuk.— Bakir,  ibi<].  (eited 
form)      Ukiwuk.— Il>id.  (cited  form). 

Uknavik  ( '  f  >n  the  other  side').  A 
Ku.-kwogniiut  l-iskimo  vilhiL'eand  mission 
station  on  Kuskokwim  r.,  10  m.  1k-1ow  the 
Viikfui  porta'_'e,  .Ma.ska. 

Gavimamut.  — l'i-l-roii!c  m:il>.  Vi)'.  Oknaviga- 
raut.— Spiirr  ami  I'ost  Ms'is;  i(not<<l  l)y  p,i;k<r, 
<;eo^'.  Diet.   Alaska,  I'XrJ. 

Uknodok.     A   former  Aleut   villa;_'i'   on 
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lIoj:i<l.,  Captains  liay,   I'nalaska,  Aleu- 

ti;in  ills.,  Alaska. 

Ouknadok.— I-"i'kc  Miiotixl  by  Baker.  OtH^p.  Diet. 

Vliivkii.  '20-\  l^''-'-  uknadak.— Veniiitniiiot  quottnl 
i,v  IJakor.  iliid.  Uknodok.— Sjirii'lu'f  (17v>..'niiiot«'il 
\,\-  U.ikor.  il'i<l.  TJkunadok.— Co.xe,  Ku«iau  l>is- 
i-.'.v  .  It^"-  l'^"- 

Ukodlint.  A  Kaviagmiut  Ei^kiino  vil- 
li.'O  on  Gololnin  bav,  .Maj^ka. — 11th 
CVnsu.*,  Alaska.  162.  ISki. 

Ukohtontilka  ( 'ocean  people,'  their  own 
name).  TlieCoast  Ynki,  a  hranchof  the 
Vtiki  of  N.  CalifiMiiia  <lerai'he<l  tmin  tlie 
iii;unl)0'ly  and  iiihaltitinir  theecast  irom 
Tiiiniile  r.  to  Kockport  or  I'sal  in  n.  w. 
Mendocino  co.,  and  extendinjr  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  \'alley  er.         (v.  l.  k.) 

0kh6at-nom.— Powers  in" Com.  N".  A.  Ellinol.,  ni. 
U'l,  IbTT  (<t;iiO(l  to  l)f  the  Yiiki  name  for  the 
Coj'ist  Yuki.  mill  inoorreotly  to  mean  'on  the 
iKOiiir).  tnchotnom.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf n.  IW'. 
^lltl<>tller  form;. 

Ukomnom.     The  hraneh  of  the  Ynki  of 
N.  California  inhal)itin2  Koand  valleyand 
tlie  siirroundinii  conntry.         (a.  i..  k.  ) 
Incumnom. —rowers  in  Colli.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lit. 
1-V..  1S77. 

Ukshivikak.  .\  Kaniaginint  P'skinio 
villajre  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Koiliak  id., 
Alaska. 

Ukshivkag-miut. — Rn-^s.-.Vm.  Co.  nmp  citefl  \iv 
linker,  (ieog.  Diet,  .\laska.  lyCJ  l/«((/?  =  -people' i. 
Ukshivikak. — Baker,  ibid. 

Uktahasasi  {nl.ialia,  'sand').  A  hrancli 
colony  of  the  Ujiper  Creek  town  of  Hil- 
lahi,  formerly  on  a  branch  of  llillabi  cr., 
Clay  CO.,  Ala.,  near  the  present  town  of 
.\chland.  It  liad  34  heads  of  families  in 
lSi;V2.     See  Sand  Tovn.  (n.  w.  h.) 

Oak-ii-aarcy.— Sen.  Y.\.  Dih\  425,  24tli  Cong.,  l<t 
si-s.,  21o,  \K'j(,.  Oaktarsarsey.— Ibid.,  'JTy.  Oak 
Tarsarsey.— n.  K.  K.\.  Doe.  276.  24th  Cong..  l<t 
^"■'^■•..  2.">0.  lSo6.  Oak-taw sar-sef.—Cen^ii.soi  l>*;52in 
.-ch'Milcralt.  Inil.  Tribes,  iv.  67>.  I>'v4.  Ook-tau- 
hau  zau-see.— ffawkiiis  (17yy).  Sktteh,  -1.3,  IM-'. 
Sand  Town.— U.  .S.  Ind.  Treat.  (IvJ-i).  320.  l'-.37. 
Uktaha  Basi.— Galschet,  Creek  Migr.   Leg.,  I,  U'J. 

Ukuk.  A  village  of  the  Kaiali^miut  Es- 
kimo on  Nel.-on  id.,  Ala.ska,-  pop.  b,s  in 
is^K).— nth  Census,  Alaska.  Ill,  \&xi. 

Ukusiksalik.  A  winter  viilatre  of  the 
-Viviliriiiiut  Kskiino  on  Watrer  r. ,  n.  end 
"f  Hudson  hav.— Boas  in  Gth  Rep.  B.  A. 
K.,  441»,  ISSS.' 

Ukusiksalirmiut  ( '  )>eoplepo.«se.ssing pot- 
stone  kettles' ).  A  tribe  of  the  Central 
l-.skimo  livitii:  on  Back  r..  Can.,  and  for- 
merly on  the  shores  of  Boothia  land. 
Ac(ordint,'  to  S<lnvatka  tlu-y  are  nearly 
••xtinct,  the  few  survivors  livin*.' at  Dari- 
;2eroiis  rajtids.  They  iiveon  innsk  o.v  an<l 
'i-h,  <lo  not  hunt  seal,  and  have  no  fiit-l. 
Oofueesik  Salik.— s.  lnvatka  in  SciciH"'.  Vt:?.  IWvJ. 
Oogutnsik  Balik  Innuits.— AusLui.l.  (/>J,  IWi.  Oo- 
qufcsikoillik.-^.-liuatk.i  in  Ciitnrv.  ,\xn.  niai.. 
I'^l.  Ootkooseek-kalingnioeoot.  — Krankliii,  .loiirii. 
!"  I'ular  S-a.  II.  Al.  1>J(.  Stone  Kettle  Esqui- 
maui— tl.i.l.  ThIeweechodezeth.-l;a(  k.  Narr.. 
'i.'aj..  IVir,.  Xrkusiksalik  — I',.ia^iili.th  Kt|,.  15.  A.  K., 
' '■"•  '^-'^■^.  TJkufciksalingmiut.  — H<.a>^  in  Trans 
Anthr.  i^,,c.  Wa^h.,  iii.  loi.  ^s<,.  Ukusiksalir- 
miut.  — H,,„^  in  (,tli  Rci..  B.  A  E.  4>.  I>■>^^  Uku 
•  iksiUik— Klntw  h;,k,  \U  E-kinio  inner  <l.ri  K-1 
>"ai',  t;i,  ISM.     Dtku-hikalik.— Iliclianlson. 

5700;)°— Bull.  :',(>,  {,t  2-12 ■'»'! 
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rolar  Rogion.s,  170.  1.<<'.1.  Ut-ku-hikaling  meut.— 
Ibid.,  300.  Ut-ku-sik-kaling-me' ut. — Kieiianl-on. 
.\rct.  E.xpod..  i.oi>2.  iMl.  Utkuiiksalik. —  \\i'\<  in 
Zcit'oh.  (Jo*,  f.  Kr.lk..  22i;.  Is^:;.  Utkutpiki  alin- 
meut.— Pftiiot  in  Bib.  Lini.'.  et  ICihn.  .Vm..  iii.  .\i. 
l>7o.  UvkutigxaLik. — Kink.  E.-kiniuTribes.3:v  lv>7. 

TIkviktulik.  A  Kavias-'iuiut  Eskimo 
villajre  on  the  x.  side  of  Norton  s>l., 
Alaska. 

Ukrikhtuligmut. — Zagoskin,DeS(r.Kn>.<.  Po<s..Vni., 
pt.  I.  73.  1.^17. 

Tllak  ( '''/<(/>•,  '  carvin-.'  knife  ' ).     .\  villa'_'e 

inhabited  about  e()ually  by  Chukchi  and 

Yuit  Eskimo,  just  n.  oi   Ka>t  cape.  .v.  k. 

Siberia.   They  numbered  2:'>1,  in  ;58  houses, 

.about  ISii.i. 

tJwe'len.— B'igora>.  Clnikchee.  M.  1904  (Chiikolii 
name). 

Ulezara.  A  Kevarm<_'ainiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Kru/.cni-tern.  .\laska. 

Ulezaramiut.— lltli  Cen.-in.<.  Alaska.  Io2.1^'.ioi  /;.(«'  = 

•  people- •). 

Ulksin  (  r'7/.--.-.';/,  'point').  A  Scjuaw- 
mish  villnire  «'ominunitv  on  IWirrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Cul.— Hill-Tout  in  Bcp.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  475,  BiOO. 

Ullibahali.  A  pali.-aded  village  visited 
in  1540  by  I)e  ."^oto  and  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Tristan  de 
Luna  in  15(50.  In  all  jirobability  it  is 
identical  with  Huhliwahli  (q.  v.  i. 
AUibamous. — Co.ve.  C.irolana.  21.  1741  (pnib.ibly 
iilenlicali.  Olibahali. — B.ireia  'ItJySi,  Kii-ay...  ii. 
1723.  Olibahalies.— Co.xe.  op.  <'it.  Ulibahali. — 
Harris.  Vov.  ond  Trav..  l.  So7.  170i.  UUibahali.— 
(ientl.  of  Elvas  (l.V,7)  in  French,  Hi.-t.  Coll.  La.. 
It.l-To,  l>>-50.  UUibalies.— Ci>.\e.<ip.  (it.  TJllibalys.— 
Ibid.,  20.  Vlibahalj.— Map  oi'  l.V.t7  in  5th  kep. 
B.  A.  E..  12.S,  l.v'57. 

Ulokak.  An  Eskimo  villa'_'e  inthe  Ku.-- 
kokwim  district.  Alaska;  j.-.p.  27  in  is^tO. 

Xnokagmiut.— lull  Censil.s.  Alaska. I'-J.  lsy3,  ;/<;</^  = 
'people'). 

Ulu.  The  woman's  knifeof  the  Eskimo. 
The  modern  kitchen  choppim:  knii'e  and 
the  saddlers  knife  are  derived  from 
ancient  similar  tool.-  plied  by  woun-n. 
The  Eskimo  knives  were  made  in  great 
variety,  ramring  from  a  chipjied  stone 
wrapped  with  a  splinttjii  one  ed'_'e  f<'ra 
grij),  to  knives  havinir  exipiisite  carvel 
handles  of  ivory,  shaped  to  the  haml 
and  furnished  with  steel  bla<ks.  As  the 
women  were  the  only  w^irkers  f^n  skins 
of  animals,  these  were  their  jK-cnliar  too]..;, 
for  which  they  found  a  git-at  nmnberof 
m-es  in  skinning  the  game,  preparimr 
skins,  and  cutting  out  garments  of  many 
parts.  .See  Mason  in  Kej>.  U.  S.  Nut. 
.Mus.  1.S90,  411-10,  lN!tl. 

Ulukakhotana.  A  division  of  Kaiytih- 
khotana  livinir  on  I'lialaklik  r.,  .\la-ka: 
pop.  25  in  isHO.  The  native-  have  b<'eii 
exjielled  by  I'.skimo  intruders  and  lia\f 
settled  on  Yukon  r.  The  ciiiei  vilheje  i- 
IktiL-alik. 

Oolukak.— /.aL'<.-kinnsi2Miuotr(n.\netr..iTiii  Mil, 
<iiivii>.  .Maska.  'A',.  \s>.\.    XJlukagmuts— II-'liiibiTi.' 

•  lur.ted  bv  D.ill.  Ala-ka.  i:;.'  I>7o.  Ulu'-kakho- 
tan'-a  — Dill  in  Colli.  N.  A.  Kllin..!..  I,  2'>.  1*7/. 
Ulukuk.— Wbyiiiixr.  Alaska.  I.*'.'.  I*''.". 

Ulakuk.  .\  -Malemiiit  Iv-kiino  viliuL'e 
on  I'lukuk  r.,  v..  of  Norton  sd.,  .Ma.'^ka. 
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Xnuk&k.— .Irtrkstni.  Rciiuloor  in  Alftskn.  map,  14,i, 
1894.    TTlukuk.— Dnll,  Alaska,  map.  1S70. 

Umana  ( '  the  Ijeart ' ).  A  winter  village 
of  Ita  Kskiino  on  Wolstenhohne  sd.,  n. 
Greenland. 

Omenak. — Inploliild  in  .Tour.  Roy.  Gouet.  ^x-., 
13S,  1S>5.  Oomenak. — Kaiu-.  An-t.'  Explor..  i.  4.'>, 
1856.  Umana. — Stein  iu  Pctermanns  Mitieil., 
19S,  190-.'. 

Umanak.  A  villasre  of  the  pout  hern 
group  of  Kast  (ireeniand  Eskimo,  lat. 
63°. — Kink  in  Dent.>?c-iie  (u'oe.  Bliltt.,  vni, 
34n,  lS8t). 

Umanak.  A  Moravian  nii«.sion  station 
and  Eskimo  t^etth'ment  in  w.  Greenland, 
near  Gotlthaab. — Nan.sen,  Fii-st  Crosrsing, 
II,  204,  1S1>0. 

Umanak.  An  Eskimo  pettlement  in 
Umanak  fjord,  n.  of  Nugsuak  ]>enin.,  \v. 
Greenland,  al)Out  lat.  71°. 

Umanaktaak.     A  winter   settlement  of 
Talirjiia  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an    island 
near  the  s.  w.  coa.«t  oi  Cumherlaiid   <i]., 
not  far  from  the 
entrance.  y 

Annanactook. — 
Ktinilii-n  in  Hull. 
l.i,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.. 
15,  1879.  Umanaq- 
tuaq.— Boos  in  lUli 
Rpp.  B.  A.  K.,  A-y,.  ' 
I'sS^.  tJmanafctuax. — 
Koiis  in  retfrniaiin.s 
Mitteil.,  XVII,  no 
80,  p.  70, 166.1.  ■      L 

Umatilla.        A 
Shahaptian  trii)e     j 
formerly     living     [ 
on    Umatilla    r.     [ 
and  the  adjacent     t 
l)ank.s  of  the  Co- 
lumbia   in    Ore- 
gon.     They  were 
included     under 
the     Walla  walla     '■ 
hv     Lewi.s     and     I 
Clark    in     180.), 
though  their  lan- 
guage i.s  distinct. 
In      185.5     they 

joined  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  settled  on  Umatilla  res.  in  e.  Oregon. 
They  are  said  to  numlier  2-50,  but  this  fig- 
ure Is  doubtful,  owin^  to  the  mixture  of 
trilx?.s  on  the  reservation.  (l.  f.  ) 

TTmatila.— Ni-s:nitli  in  In<l.  Aff.  Kcp.  1K.S7.  3iJ. 
iKiS.  Umatillas.  —  l".S..'^tilt..  X^.y^5.1^0.•{.  Utella.— 
RH\mf)M(iin  II.  R.  K.x.  lv>i-.y:).31tli  f.'oiii:..  l>t  S..X.. 
lOti,  l.•^.')6.  Utillas.— Slio^lf-raft.  Ind.TriM-. V.4V3, 
1>^V\.  You-ma-talla— K<)-<.  Kiir  Hunters.  I.  !>«..  1■^.V). 
Yumatilla.— OHt.stlic't  in   Am.  Anti'].,  n,  :il6,  l.S^. 

Umiak.     .See  (Jotniak. 

Umivik.  A  village  of  tlie  southern 
groui)  of  Ea-^t  (ire^-nland  Eskimo  on 
Gyldenluve  fjord,  lat.  (>4°  24'. 

Umivik.  .V  village  of  the  Angma^'sal- 
ingmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  -A.ni.'ma^rs- 
alik  fjord,  Greenland:  \>o\).  1'.*  in  1.SS4. 

Umerik.— liiiik  in  1)<  litM-lie  Gloj,'.  Hliitt..  Vlir,a4«, 
1>^'^"..  Umivik.— .MtMlilelel.-scr  oin  Gronlund,  ix, 
379.  1.S.VJ. 

Umnokalukta.  A  Kowagmiut  Eskimo 
fishing  villa^ru  on  lllack  r.,  a  .^.  branch  of 
Kobuk  r.,  Ala.ska. 
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Um-nok-a-lttk-U.— Hoaljr,  Cniisc  of   Corwin.  JS, 

1&>7. 

Umpqua.  An  .\thapa.*can  tribe  for- 
merly settled  on  upper  Tnipqua  r.,  (^>rei:.. 
E.  of  the  Kuitsh.  Hale  (Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  204, 184G)saiil  tlu-y  were  supposed 
to  numl)er  not  more  than  40<\  havintr 
been  greatly  reduced  l)y  disca.'^e.  Thev 
lived  in  hou.<es  of  Ixiards  and  mats,  and 
derived  their  sustenance  mainlv  from  the 
river.  In  i;H)2  there  were  84  on  (Jrande 
Konde  n-s.,  Oregon.  Tlu-ir  chief  villa-re 
was  I  lewiit.  A  jtartof  them,  theNahankh- 
notana,  lived  along  Cow  or.  .All  the 
Athapa.-can  tril>es  of  8.  Oregon  were  once 
consi<lered  divisions  of  the  l'mp(|ua. 
Parker  (.lour.,  2t>2,  1842)  named  a.s  divi- 
sions the  unidentified  Palakahu,  the 
uncertain  Skoton  and  Chasta,  and  the 
Chilula  and  Kwatami. 

A-ampkua  amim.— (iiit^chet.  Kulapuya  M.S..  B.  .\. 
K.  (.\  Mil  lilt  i  nanu').    Amgutsuish.— Gat.-chet   MS 

_^ B.     A.     E.     (Shasta 

r. r.,-  r'NT-.r-»/'^.<"v=-:>-.n?7iw.«r-!«^v^ ^.4     nnmo).       Ampkokni 

■^     maklaks. — Gat-<Iu't 

in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kih- 

nol.,  n.  pt.  2, 20.  1890 

(Klamath      name). 

Ampkua.— Gatsohet, 

Ncstucca     M.-^.    v<> 

cab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Nc->- 

tucca       name). 

Aokwa. — S a  p  i  r    in 

Am.      Aiulir.,     i.\. 

253,     1907    (own 

name).     Cacta">'- 

q  w  u  t  -  m  e '  ^iinne. — 

Dorsey,     Naltiinno- 

tiinnO    MS.   vocah.. 

B.   A.   E.,  l.-^M.    Ci- 

cta'-qwiit-me' 

}unne. — Dorse  v. 

Tutu  MS.  vo<ab..B. 

A-E-.l^-MCUmiMina 

r.iKople').     Ci-sta'- 

q  w  u  t . — I)  o  r  s  (.•  V  , 

Clia.>-ta    Co-til     .MS. 

vo<ab.,     B.    .\.     E., 

1-8S4.    Etnemitane. — 

Gatsohft,     UmiH|iia 

M.S.vocab..  B.  .\.  E., 

1877    (own     n.imei. 

Etnemi-teneyu. — 

Ibifl.     bmkwa.— 

Bu'chmann.  .\thapask.  Sprach.-tamm,  Ibo.  1<A. 

Tsan  Ampkua  amun. — Gat'-r'hot,  Lakmint  M."^..  B. 

\.  E..  ( •  I'vople  f.n  tin,-  Vriip-|iia':  Lakmint  nanu-i. 

Umbaqua. — I'arkcr.  Jf.iir..    •.'■■)7.    IslO.     Umbiqua. — 

Ibi<].,    map,    ls>i.    Um^as.— Halo,  Etlinol.  and 

Philol. ,]9<5.1^trj.  Umtwa.— Ibi'l..-2ai.  Um'-kwa-me' 

junne.— l><T-»y,  Cli>tc-.>  .M.s.  vocMb..  B.  .\.  f...  l^^l. 

tJmpaquah. — lii'l.  AIT.  Bfl>.,  '-'!>.  \^Y>.     Umpqua. — 

Half.    Ktbn.   and    Philol..   L'u).    IMG.     Umpquahs 

proper. — <iibb<.  Ob*;,  on  coa^t  tribe>.  M.^..  li   .V.  E. 

Umpqua  Irins. — r)ole  in  hid.  .\fT.  Rep  .  '~l'i.  l^OI. 

Umqua. — Eraml»oi'-e  quoted  bv  fiairdner  (1k>'>i  in 

Jour.  «ieo(j.  .S>e.   Lorid.,  XI,  'JV.,    ]M1.     Umque. — 

DiiHot  de  Mofras.   E.\pl..  11.  HtJ.  1.M4.    Unikwa  — 

Schoohraft,  Iiid.  Tril<c-<,  i.  A'-'.l.  l'^■^l   (mi>i.riiit  1. 

Upper  Umpqua. — Milhaii,  Hewut  M.~.  vocab.,B.  .\. 

E.     Ya'gali'.— .-^apir  in  .\in.  .\nthr  .  ix.  2."i:'..  K*07 

(Takelina  name).     Yampequaws.  —  Mei.k  in  H.  R. 

Ex.  Doe.  70.  o<Jih  C'me..  1-t  ><>>..  lu,  im'". 

Unaduti  [Und'di'ii'i,  'woolly,  or  bushy, 
head,'  from  umi'linn,  'woolly,'  </<'/?,  nv 
ferrintr  t<^  the  head).  A  di.'^tin^mi-hed 
mixed-blocxl  Cherokee  chief,  cniniiionly 
known  to  the  whites  a.s  Ileimis  \V.  J'.u-hy- 
head;  born  Mar.  IS,  1.^2»j,at  a  siiiallCliero- 
kee  settlement  then  on  .Mun.se  tr.,  alxjut 
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•  III.  N-  of  the  present  Cleveland,  Tenn.; 
.'licil  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  I  ml.  T., 
Vel>-  -i.  lSi*S.  He  was  tiie  eldest  son  of 
Uev..lesse Bushyhead  ( L'lKulutl),  a  prom- 
iiH'iit  native  Baptist  minister  who  was 
j,.:^(>eiate<l  with  Kev.  Evan  Jones,  the 
tiiissionary.  in  his  S«'ripture  translations, 
•wid  \^a^  ^'^^  several  times  a  tribal  dele- 
[jale  t')  Washington.  The  cliiei's  mother 
w;)>  a  hali-Vilood  Cherokee,  formerly  a 
Mi-s  Wilkinson.  As  a  buy  he  attended 
a  I'risbvterian  mission  si'hooi  «>n  Candy 
ir.,  w.  of  Cleveland,  Tenn..  and  als.)  the 
mission  under  Kev.  lOvan  Jonesat  Valley- 
i(.\vn,  N.  C.  On  the  removal  of  the  tribe 
to  Indian  Ter..  in  183S,  he  went  w.  with 
I, is  father,  who  was  in  charpe  of  one 
detaehment  of  the  emiirrants  numl>erine 
l.i.'(K)  persons.  The  start  was  nia<le  in 
(  Ktobcr,  the  journey  ocvupyini: '3  months. 
Ill-  afterward  for  some  time  attended 
•^riioolin  New  Jersey.  In  lS4il  he  joined 
the  gold  ru.-^h  to  California,  where  he  re- 
mained until  ISOS,  when  he  returned  to 
Ind-'-n  Ter.,  making  his  residence  at 
Tahhqnah,  and  entered  actively  into 
llierokee  politics.  He  served  two  terms 
as  principal  chief  (lS79-8fi),  was  subse- 
iHiently  twice  appointed  trilial  deleirate 
to  Washington,  and  in  ISOO  serve<l  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the 
Cherokee  strip.  (j.  m.  ) 

Unakagak.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
la:re  at  the  head  of  Hazen  bav,  Alaska; 
nop.  20  in  1880. 

oonakagamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Cfiisus.  .Xlaska.  11. 
K»l.  Unakagamut.— Nelson  in  ISth  Rep.  B.  .\  E., 
I.  HP,  1^90. 

Unakhotana  ('far-off  people').  An 
.\tliapa-can  tril>e  living  alonir  the  Yukon 
from  Tanana  r.  down  to  the  Koyukuk 
aii'l  on  tiie  latter  stream.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Kovukukhotana  and  the  Yukon- 
ikhotana.  Allen  (Rep.,  l-i:i,  IsST)  esti- 
mated the  whole  tribe  at  550. 

Hattchenae  — I-»-titot,  MS.,  B.  A.  K..  I'^fi.i.  Juna- 
chotana.— Zatroskin.  Rei'e.  I.  3J4,  1M9.  Juna- 
kachotana.— Itii<i.  Junnakachotana. — Hulmlicrtr, 
'  'titi'i;.'.  Skizz..  6.  lK.5  (see  al^o  K'xniktioUxnn). 
Kahvichpaks  — Klliot.  Cr.nci.  AlT.  .\Iu-k.i. -.'g.  1>57.5. 
Kttlitk  Kutchin— I>al!,  Alii-ku.  -131.  l>:o  ('Vallf;v 
l-"['l.-',.  Mnakho-tana— All-n.  Xcp  .  H3.  IvVy 
' 'Hi-[.ritit  I.  Ounhann-Kouttanae— l'et;t"t.  .\iH(.nr 
•I"  la.-<l.'s  KmI.iv.--^.  ?..1.  1^'.<1.  Te'ttchie  Dhidie.— 
'■'•;n-.t.  j)i,-t.  |)en.-I)inflji.-.  xx.  1*^T»•.  .•[.<•<. pie  sit- 
'I'lH'iii  llie  \»iitiT' ».  TTnakatana— Baiicroii.  Nut. 
'••"•>••'.  I,  1:;:;,  ]>-71.  TJnakatana  Yunakakhotana. — 
"'I'l.,  117.     tJnakho-tina.— ball.  Ala-ka,  431.  I's70. 

^^  Unakite.  A  s[>ecies  of  i^rncous  rock, 
''an  irregular  crystallization  of  old-rose 
''■Id-par  and  green  epi<lote"  I'Phalen  in 
■^iiiitli^on.  .Misc.  Coll.,  (^lar.  Iss.,  i,  'M2, 
l'.M)4).  The  name  was  applied  tir-t  in  1874 
■'.v  F.  II.  Bradley  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s., 
VII,  .')iy-.-,20,  1874),  from  its  occurrenct-  in 
'he  Unaka  mt".  between  .N'orth  Carolina 
and  Tcime.-see.  It  has  al-o  been  found 
'"•;n-  Euray,  Va.  The  -'•(•'  is  the  En-li-^h 
''"lli-K  of  Greek  origin,  and  uuaka  i.s  de- 


rived from  one  of  the  Indian  languagi-a 
of  the  country.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Unalachtigo  (i>roperly  W  nalochlko, 
'people  who  live  near  the  ocean,'  because 
of  their  proximity  to  Delaware  bay. — 
Brinton).  The  southernmost  of  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  Delawares,  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  Dela- 
ware, and  probably  also  the  e.  bank,  in 
New  Jersey,  since  many  of  the  IVlawares 
were  forck-d  to  cross  the  river  to  escape  the 
inroads  of  the  Com-stoga.  Their  totem 
was  the  turkey,  whence  they  have  been 
known  as  the  Turkey  tril)e  of  the  Dela- 
wares. According  to  Brinton  the  totem 
has  no  reference  to  gentes,  but  was  merely 
the  emblem  of  a  geographic  division. 
Their  principal  seat  was  Chiiohoki.  on 
the  .<ite  of  Burlinjiton,  N.  J.  (j.  m.) 
Chihohockies.— Drake.  Bk.  Iinls..  bk.  v.  31.  IM'i. 
Chihokokis.— M(K.-nne>  an<l  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii. 
-II.  IS-V).  Chiholacki.— Prc^ud.  Peiiii..  ll.  •_'97,  mne. 
179-*.  Chikimini— Brinton.  Leiiapt?  Le£r..2H.  ISi.^. 
Chikini.— Ibid..  -Jb').  Pullaeu.— Ibid..  o'J  die  d.^s 
not  chew.'  reierriiigtothetiirkevi.  Pul-la'-ook.— 
Morsran,  .\nc.  .--ic.  172.  1S7S  I'trans.  'turkeV). 
Unalacht^o.— Hecke\velder(lS19i  quoted  bv  Brin- 
ton, I.enape  Leg..  H3.  lf.v).  TTnalachtigo.— Barton. 
New  Views,  xxvii,  1797.  Unalachtin.— Kuiti-n- 
ber.  Tribes  Htnl-un  R..  3:>'.,  187J.  Wnalachtko.— 
Brinton.  op.  cit..  3*">.  Wonalatoko.— Tobia.<  ili»Mi 
quoted  b.v  Briiuon.  ibid.,  ^y.  Wunalachtigo. — 
Barton,  New  Views,  x.wii,  1797. 

Unalakligemiut  (  I'nnlakUg'eiitut).  A 
sulxiivision  of  the  Cnaligmiut  Eskimo  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  Cnalaklik 
r.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  X.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 

TJnalaklik.  An  Cnaligmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Cnalaklik  r..  Norton 
sd.,  Alaska.  Pop.  lOOin  1880, 175 in  189(i. 
It  being  the  terminus  of  the  winter  route 
from  Anvik  on  the  Yukon,  the  inhab- 
itants are  a  mi.xed  race  of  Eskimo  and 
Athapascan. 

Oonalakleet.— I'etroff.  Rep.  on  .\lrt>ka.  .')9,  issii. 
Ounalaklik.— ZaL'o<kiti  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Vov..  .Ttl)  <  . 
X.M.  map.  l-'.*).  Unalachleet.— W.  (.'.  Tel.  K.xped. 
map.  \>i)'i.  cited  bv  Baker.  Geop.  Diet.  .Maska.  VM'l. 
Unalaklit.— Nels<^iii  inlMli  Rei>.  B.  A.E..mup,  1-'.''.'. 
Unalaska.  The  larger  of  the  fiiah'ctic- 
divisions  of  the  .Vleut,  f>ccupying  the 
Aleutian  ids.  w.  of  Ataka  and  the  ex- 
tremity and  X.  coast  of  Alaska  pem'n. 
Whereas  the  Atka  show  some  resem- 
blance to  Asiatics,  probably  owing  to  a 
mixture  of  blofnl  since  the  Russian  con- 
quest, the.-e  are  more  akin  in  appearance. 
(■u.-toms,  an<l  laiiL'ua_'e  tothe  Kania-jmiut. 
Fuchs-Aleuten. —  lluinibtri.'.  lUlino?.  Skizz., 7. 1V>.'>. 
Ki&igbuns.  —  I'lri.irt  in  Mv-m.  .sor.  Kilmfiir.  Pan-, 
x),  l'>7.  I-7_'.  Kogholaghi. — <'ii.\f.  Rii.-sian  Ui-eov.. 
■Jl'.'.  17-7  ia[.f>li<  d  to  iiiliabiiaiit.i  fi|  I'n.il.i-ka  id.: 
[irobabl.v  their  own  name).  Nieskakhitina. — 
I'etrofT  in  10th  f'.-iisns.  .\laska.  \>A.  ]h.s4  i  Keiiui 
name  lor  .Vleuts  of  A!a-ka  peiiiii.i.  Una- 
laschkaer. — HolmbcrL'.  Ktbili'tr.  .-kizz..  7,  I^.V.. 
Unalashkans.  — l>.dl  in  Pf.f.  Am,  A  .  .V.  S  .  .Win.  JtV-, 
l-i.'J.   UnaliskanB. — Keaiie  in  .-iuniord,  Couifiend., 

.>ll.  lr)7S. 

Unalg-a.  .A  former  Aleut  village  on 
C'nalu'a,  Adreanof  irroup,  .Aleutian  i<ls., 
.Vhtska,  with  'l'>  inhaidtants  in  Ib.'Jl. 

Oonalga.— Pitr^iT  in  loth  <  in-ns.  .\  la-ka.  V\  l--sl. 
Oonalgen«koi.  — Kliiott.r.ind.  .\tT.  .\  la-ka.  •.T-'.'j.  1S7">. 
Unalginikoe.— Veiiiamuiol,   Zapi;ki,  II,  203,  ISIU. 
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Unaligmiut.  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Kski- 
iiio  iiiluibitinor  the  k.  shore  of  Norton  sd. 
I)ack  to  the  coast  ransre.  They  are  the 
nortliernni"?t  of  the  ti.-hing  trilx's  of 
K^kirno,  and  tlieir  racial  characteristics 
have  been  nioditied  by  interniarriaire 
with  the  stronger  western  Kskinio,  whose 
raids  from  the  n.  decimated  the  {>opulation 
(tn  Norton  sd.  until  there  were  otdy  1^0 
rnali<,'niint  left  i>y  Ilall's  rcckimiutr  in 
Ks7"i;  at  the  census  of  IMin,  oidy  110.  He 
di-tin'_'uish(.'d  tlie  folliiwin*^  siibtribes: 
K.  ■_'iktowre'_'iniiit.  Pastoli'_'ini\it,  I'ikmik- 
taii^Miiiut,  and  rnalakli>_'enuit.  Tln-irvil- 
la<.'esare:  Aneinuk,  lirnik.  Kiktairuk.  Pik- 
,  iiiiktalik,  Tachik,  Topanika.  l"nalaklik. 
Azia^mut.— \V.>riiiiiii  cited  Ijy  Iiall  in  font.  N.  A. 
K.thiiiil..  I.  IT.  1^77  ( .'■ee  .l:i-i(>niut  i.  Oonaligmute. — 
roinitV  in  I'ltli  Census.  .\Iii>ka.  l.'»"..  Iv>-1.  Tarhig- 
niyut. — Turner,  rnnlit  MS.  vo.  .\li..  K.  .\.  K..  1^77 
{>[):.  'tiiiy  I'l-iiple' 1.  Tatschi^mut.— \\  r.iiii;ell 
i|iiiito<!  l>\  Pnil.op.  cil.  Tatschigmuten. — \\  rui:i:<il 
in  Kllmoj.'.  Narli..  TJ-J.  l.v.y.  Unaleet.  — I  laU.  cf. 
fit.  (SO  callfil  by  other  native-'.  tJnaligmut  — 
Nelson  in  l>tli  Kei>.  B.  A.  K...  map.  l^yH.  Unalig- 
mutes.— Hall  in  i'r..i-.  Am.  A.  .V. .~..  .win.  M..  l-t/.t. 

Unami.  One  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  Delawares  (<[.  v.  l.  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  sidecf  Delaware  r.. 
from  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  south- 
ward abouttothe  Delaware  line.  Accord- 
ing t<j  Brinton,  many  of  the  New  Jersey 
Delawares  were  L'nami  who  had  crossed 
the  Delaware  to  escape  the  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga,an<IRuttenl)ercla.s.<eswith  this 
division  the  Navasink,  Karitan,  Hacken- 
sack,  Aquackanonk,  Tappan,  and  Haver- 
straw,  of  northern  New  Jer.-ey.  The 
L'uami  held  precedence  over  the  other 
Jielawares.  Their  totem  was  the  turtle 
[]i<il;onnfjij).  According  t<>Morgan,  they 
wt-re  one  of  the  three  irentes  of  the  Dela- 
wares, while  Brintmi  say~  tiie  turtle  was 
!iierelythesyndKilofai:eo.;niphic<li\  isiiiu. 
The  I'nanii  have  sometimes  been  called 
the  Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delawares.  (j..m.  ) 
Pakoango. — Brinton.  Lenaf.e  Let:..  :-.'),  \sy\  (tlie 
rrawler.'  H  term  (le-'.Tiptjve  of  tlie  turtlei.  Poke- 
kooun'-go. — MtTtran.  .\nc.  .See.,  ITJ.  ].*ST7  i  tran-. 
•turtle';,  tinami.— I'iKt  (I7V->i  (juote.!  l>y  Iiii{.[i. 
\Ve.>>t  l'enn..app..  I'^l.l-^^'i.  TJnamines. — fx/c.  i  17.)y) 
quiiteit  tiy  Hupp,  Kdrthaiiiptun  t  '(...V',  IH-^.  Una- 
mini. — Brinton,  I.enape  Le'-'..  '2U.  I'S").  Urawis. — 
Niles  (.Yi.  17'.1)  in  -Mii-s.  ni-t.  Soe.  (Vjll..  ^tli  s., 
V.  r.ll,  1>"".1  I  misprint  1.  Wankmi.— Barton.  New 
Views,  x.wii.  i7y-.  Wenaumeew. — .\iipHUmut 
(17^1)  <|iii>te'l  \>\  Brinton,  I,e;iai«>  L»^<:.,  -jk.  i«.s.t 
(Maliiean  numei.  Wnamiu. — Brint'>n.  i)>i<l..  3'). 
Wonami. — Toliias  flJ-^l .  <|i;ii[iil  tiy  HrintfiTi,  iljiil.. 
v.  Wunaumeeh. — Barton,  New  Views,  aiip..  10, 
17','K. 

Unanauhan.  ATusi-arora  villa<re  in  n.  e. 
North  Carolina  in  17U1. — l>aw.son  (17(J9), 
Hist.  Car.,  :«3,  18»5(). 

XJnangashik,     An  .VgU-miut  Kskimovil- 
la^'eat  Heidenbay,  .\la.--ka  iK.-nin...M;Lska; 
pop.  37  in  I.s.sO,  ]'.)(j  in  1.'^<^(J. 
Oonangashik.— I'<-irolT,      Map     of     Alaska.     Irs). 
Oonongashik.  — I'etroif,  Rep.  en  .\la-ka.  i:\  lK.v|j. 

Unatak,  A  KowaL'iiiiiit  Eskimo  village 
on  Kobuk  r.,  .Alaska. 

TJn  nahtak  — Healy,  Crui-e  of  <  ".prwin.  1'7,  Iss?. 

Una  Vida.  .\n  important  ancient  niiii 
Ml  Chaco  canvon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  4 


m.  above  Pueblo  Bouito.  It  is  situated 
on  uneven  groiuid  on  the  n,  side  of  the 
arroyo  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall. 
The  main  building  is  L-shaped.  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  being  connect!^!  bv 
a  semicircular  wall.  The  wings  are  274 
and  258  ft  in  length.  The  remains  of  a 
partly  sultterranean  circular  kiva.  <Ui  ft 
in  diameter,  are  situated  within  the  court; 
another  is  in  the  inclosureat  the  aiiL'le  of 
the  two  wings;  :;  more  are  l)uilt  within 
the  walls  of  one  wing,  and  another  laiire 
kiva  is  otu.-ide  of  the  k.  wall.  The  ma- 
terial of  whirh  the  pueblo  was  built  is 
L'rayish  yellow  sandstone  in  nither  large. 
i>locks:  the  style  of  masonry  is  plain,  no 
attempt  at  ornamentaticm  being  found  as 
in  other  buildings  of  the  grouj>.  This 
building  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Two  hundred  ft  n.  w.  of  the  main  i>uild- 
inL',  on  a  puint  of  the  bluff  about  '>\\  ft 
above,  is  another  rtiin.  the  jirincipal  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  kiva.  54  ft  in  liiameter. 
surrotmded  by  15  to  20  rooms.  The  ruin  is 
called  ."^aydegil  ("house  on  the  side  of  the 
rocks')  by  the  Navaho.  See  Simpson, 
?].\ped.  to  Navajo  Country,  7S,  b^.iO; 
Jackson  in  10th  Kep.  Haydeii  Surv..  1.S7S; 
Hardacre  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  27S,  Dec. 
1878.  (e.  I.,  n.) 

Uncas  (corruption  of  Wonhas,  'fox,'  lit. 
'the  circler.' — Gerard).  A  Mohegan 
chief,  son  of  Owenoco,  who  in  162«j  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sassacus,  chief  of  the 
Pequot,  and  became  one  of  their  leaders 
( De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  SO,  ls52). 
He  was  known  also  as  Poquiin  or 
Poquoiam.  A  rebellion  against  Sassacus 
led  to  hi.«  defeat  and  banishn^ent. 
whereujion  he  lied  to  the  NarraL'aiiset, 
but  soon  maele  his  j>eace  and  returned. 
This  conduct  was  repeated  several 
times.  He  warred  against  the  Pequot. 
Narragan.-et,  and  other  tribes.  After 
taking  prisoner  ^liantonomo  he  exectited 
him  at  cmmiand  of  the  P^nsrlish.  He 
sided  with  the  PJiiglish  in  King  Philip"-; 
war  in  1675.  flis<leatli  occurred  in  ]»i>2<  r 
l(iS.3.  The  family  line  bei-ame  extinct 
early  in  the  i9tli  century.  De  Ff-rest  i  oj.. 
cit.,  86  j  .^ays:  "  His  nature  wsL-=sel  lis  li,  jeal- 
ous, and  tyrannical;  his  ambitioti  was 
gra=pin*rand  unrelieved  byasinirle  trait  of 
magnanimity.'*  Stratagem  and  triikery 
were  native  to  his  mind.  His  [ler-onal 
habits  were  bad  and  he  was  addiite<i  to 
more  than  one  vice  of  the  whites.  He 
protested  a'^'ainst  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  amoni:  his  people.  A  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  was  erected  by 
the  citizens  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  .fidv. 
1847,  the  corn»'rst(jne  of  which  was  laid 
by  President  Jackson  in  ls:;.'i.  .\nother 
memorial,  consist in<_'  of  a  bronze  statue 
surmoimtiu'/  a  larL'e  bowlder,  was  crecteiJ 
by  Mrs  I'.dward  Clark,  afterwanl  the 
wife  of  Bishup  H.  C.  Potter,  on  ti-e  «itc 
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i)i  \\iv  homo  of  JaiuetJ  Fciiiiuorf  C'"<>ix.'r, 
at  (-'ooperstowii,  N.  Y.  [\.  v.  c. ) 

Uncowa  (from  odijLoiu;  'Ivyoiiil,'  with 
rcforonco  to  Pei]uaniuv  r. ).  A  small 
i)anil  formerly  liviii<r  al)oiit  Fairtiekl, 
FairlioUi  co.,  C'omi.  Their  vilhiije.  of  the 
came  name,  was  near  the  site  of  Fairtiehl. 
They  are  placeil  hy  Rnttenln^r  in  the 
Mattabesec  division  of  the   Wappiuger 

'TOUp. 

Onckeway.— IHx'.  of  It^V)  in  N.  Y.  liOf.  Col.  Hist.. 
Mil,  'v^.  l■^'^l•  XJncaway.  — Braih'onl  ((-(t.  Itv'iOi  m 
M;is.^.  Hi-I.  >oo.  Coll..  4tli  s..  III.  ^JT,  1,n5<;.  Unco- 
^■ay.  — Hubli.inl  iki>Oi.  il.i.1..  iM  .«..  v.  -l-^D,  IM-v 
Unbowas.— Po  Forest.  IiiJs.  loiui.,  4y,  Ibol.  0nk- 
was.— Mrtiaiiloy,  N.  Y..  n.  lo^J,  IS--.>. 

Undl-skadjins-gitunai  (^.inr  S'y)u/</y/'/(s 
gitMuV-t,  'Gitims  on  the  river  Skadjins' ). 
A  subdivision  of  the  Gitun?,  a  Ilaida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan  living  at  Masset, 
I'.rit.  Col.  The  name  was  derived  from 
that  of  a  small  stream  whieh  flows  into 
the  upper  expansion  of  Ma.'^set  inlet,  and 
u|)i>n  which  thev  used  to  eamp. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  27o,  190.\ 

Unga.  Au  Aleut  village  on  Unga  id., 
Sinnnagin group,  Alaska:  pop.  116  in  1833, 
ISO  in  18S0,  159  in  ISHO. 

Delarof.— Vitiianiiiiol  quutt'd  )»v  I'eirotT  in  lOtli 
Ci,ii-ii>^,  .Alaska,  3.\  18'^-l.  DelaroV.— Petroff,  Rep. 
on  .\!iisk,i.  -.M.  1>.*^.  Oongenskoi.— Klliott.  Con<l. 
.\ir.  .\IaslcH,  •<;•-'•>,  ]>:.'>.  Ougnagok.— Luike  qiiotod 
l)V  Kakr-r,  Geoi:.  Ditt.  .Ala-ka.  l-l>.  1W2,  Ounga.— 
IVtroiriii  Hith<;ensiis.  Alaska,  2^,  18.'^4.  TJgnasik.— 
lloluiberjr,  Ethiiog.  Skizz..  map.  Viob. 

Ungalik.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Ungalik  r.,  e.  end  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1S8U. 
Oonakhtolik.— I'otrolT  in  lOiTi  Crusu.s,  Alaska.  II, 
I^VJ.  Ounag-touli. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy..  otli  s..  -X.XI.  Tuap.  lS)0.  TJnagtuligmut. — 
/.a^'..>kin,  Dc-or.  Ru«.  Po>-<.  .\ni..  pt.  1.72.  1M7. 
Unaktolik.  — Klliott,  uiir  Art-t.  Pn.v..  14.=>,  Inm.. 
Unatolik.— KUiott,  op.  fit.  Ungalik.— Baker, 
ii<(iK.  Hilt.  Alaska. 1%2.  TJnoktolik.— Coast  .-^urv. 
cli.irt  (juotvil  by  Pakor.  il.i<l. 

Ungqnaternghiate.     See  .Sltil:ell<nn>j. 
Unharik.     (iiven   in   1852  a.~   a   Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Oon-harik.— fiitjbs.  MS.  Mi-c,  B.  A.  K.,  1,SV2. 

TJnisak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Aiwan  division  on  Indian  pt.,  n.  e. 
Silx-ria.  Poj).  500  in  51  houses  alxjut 
l/;95;  442  in  01  houses  in  I'JOl. 
Nukamok.— IVtroff  in  luth  Ct-n.^ns.  .\luska.  map, 
1^^.  Uni'in.— Bn-oras.  (_:hiikclii.-o.2Vt.  I'JIM  ((-:huk- 
clii  nauio;.     Uni'sak.— Ibicl.   f  K<kiiuo  name). 

United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. A  Jjoanl  of  ten  men  appointed 
and  directly  commissioned  by  the  Pre.~i- 
dciit  of  the  United  States  '"from  men 
eminent  for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thro{.y  to  serve  without  i>ecuniary  com- 
iHiisation,"  to  use  the  language  of 
the  law  which  in  l.S(i9  created  the 
I'oanl  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
<Iratit,  that  by  its  advice  and  su;_'ge5:- 
tions  it  mijrht  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
enunent  in  securing  a  sound  and  |)ro- 
'-''■essive  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
and  in  jironioting  tiie  c(hicatiun  and  civ- 
di/.ati(Mi  of  the  native  .Vmerican  tribes. 


The  esjK'cial  .-ij^'nihcame  of  iho  4o 
years'  history  of  tlie  Commission  lie-  in 
tlie  fact  that  njKjn  an  important  branch 
of  the  Government's  administrative  work 
there  has  Invn  brought  to  bear  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  through  a 
slowly  changing  btnly  of  men  of  high 
character,  esi>ecially  interested  in  the  re- 
forms to  Ix^  .-ecurtd,  unintluen<ed  bv 
jiarti.^an  considerations  and  free  from 
danger  of  removal  for  party  aiivanta!.re 
when  impelled  to  criticism  of  adminis- 
trative faults  or  delects. 

Determined  to  jmt  an  end  to  needless 
wars  with  Indian  trilies,  President  tuant, 
referring  to  his  "Peace  Policy"  and  to 
this  newly  created  Commission,  in  his 
anntial  message  of  Deceml>er,  ISO^.  said: 
"I  have  a<lopted  a  new  policy  toward 
these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  can  n^t 
be  reganleil  in  any  other  litrht  than  as 
wards),  with  fair  residts,  so  far  as  tried, 
and  which  I  hojic  will  be  attended  ulti- 
mately with  great  success.'' 

Commissioned  umler  the  law  of  April 
10,  lSt39,  the  Board  l>egan  its  work  under 
regulations  i.^sued  by  President  Grant, 
which  authorized  it  to  inspect  the  records 
of  the  Indian  TxHce  and  to  obtain  full 
information  as  to  the  conduct  of  all  parts 
of  the  affairs  thereof;  gave  to  its  mem- 
bera  full  power  to  inspect  In<lian  agen- 
cies, to  be  present  at  payments  of  annui- 
ties, at  consultations  or  councils  with  In- 
dians; to  advise  agents  respecting  their 
duties;  to  be  present  at  purcha.ses  of 
gooils  for  Indian  purposes;  to  inspect  said 
purchases,  advising  with  the  (."ommis- 
sionerof  Indian  Affairs  in  re;:ard  thereto: 
and  to  advise  ropecting  instruction.-  to 
agents  and  changes  in  the  nittlnxls  of 
purchasing  go'xls  or  of  conductintr  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Bureau  proper. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  Ixjen  suc-h  i)rominent  business 
men  as  Felix  R.  Brunot.ol  Pittsburg  (lir.-t 
chairman  of  the  Board);  NVilliaiu  Welsh 
and  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia; 
William  E.  Dodge,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
Darwin  11.  James,  and  W'illiatn  II.  Lyon, 
of  New  York,  and  John  V.  Farwell,  of 
Chicago. 

Abuses  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  Indian  suf)j)liesand  the  busine.-s 
of  Indian  traders  demande<l  and  rei-eived 
immediate  attention  and  drastic  reform. 
The  Board  advised  a  chantie  in  the  meth- 
ods of  purchase,  securing  strict  impar- 
tiality in  the  reception  of  bids  and  the 
allotment  of  contracts,  an<l  a  sy.-tem  of 
rigid  inspection  after  goods  have  been  de- 
livered at  a  Government  warehouse,  thus 
insuring goo'Is  in  quality  and  grade  e(|ual 
to  the  .samples  oflere< I,  preventing  fraud, 
and  saving  large  sums  to  the  <.iovernrnent 
each  year.  Tht;  system  planne<i  and  inau- 
gurated by  the  business  men  of  the  Board, 
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after  a  iVw  yoarsot  prartkal  dinvtion  l>y 
tilt'  Conuiiij^sion,  \va.<  adopttnl  :Jub:;tati- 
(ially  by  the  Department  ami  is  still  in 
U5e  uythe  Iinliaix  Bureau,  t<>  the  preat 
advanUige  of  the  Indians  as  well  aj*  of  the 
Ciovernuient. 

In  their  first  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  Board  indieated,  besitles  these 
n-fonns  in  bu.^iness  nietl^xls.  certain  lines 
of  work  which  they  proposed  to  under- 
take and  certain  reforms  which  seemed 
desirable.  They  ur^red  that  the  Indians 
pliouUl  be  tauu'ht  as  s<X)n  as  po.-silile  the 
advantages  of  indiviilual  ownershii)  of 
property;  that  land  in  severalty  should 
be  given  them  as  soon  as  it  was  desired  by 
any;  that  tribal  ownership  and  tribal  rela- 
tions should  be  discouraged;  that  individ- 
ual titles  to  land  should  be  made  inalien- 
able from  the  family  of  the  holder  for  at 
least  two  or  three  generations,  and  tliat 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Ter. 
should  be  taxed  and  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
advised  that  the  system  of  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes  should  be  discontinued;  and 
that  as  soon  as  a  just  method  to  accom- 
plish it  could  be  devised,  there  should  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  themselves 
an  abrogation  of  existing  treaties  with 
tribes.  They  declared  it  to  be  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  the  Government  to  establish 
schools  and  employ  teachers,  to  introduce 
the  English  language  in  every  tribe,  and 
especially  to  educate  the  Indians  in  the 
dignity  of  work,  in  the  industries  and 
art.s  of  civilization  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  that  Indians  might  be  fitted 
for  citizenship  and  be  made  citizen.s. 
From  the  first,  the  object  held  in  view 
by  the  Commissiuii  has  been  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  Indians  as  suon  as  practicable 
into  the  body  politic  as  American  citizens. 
Their  first  rejxjrt  also  commended  tlie 
Tresident  for  his  avowed  purpose  to  select 
Indian  agents  with  a  view  to  their  moral 
a.s  well  a.s  their  business  qualitications  for 
their  work,  and  aside  from  jwlitical  and 
partisan  consitierations. 

As  early  as  1S78  the  Commission  made 
a  draft  of  a  bill  to  allot  land  and  secure 
homesteads  to  Indians;  and  they  stead- 
fa.stly  and  earnestly  advocatcl  that  re- 
form, against  strong  oi)i>osition,  until  its 
triumph  in  Congress  under  the  wise  and 
effective  leadership  of  Senator  Dawes  in 
the  general  severalty  act'of  1887  which 
justly  Ix^ars  his  name.  Now  that  more 
than  70,000  Indians  (lx-si«le3  the  G.'),000 
in  Indian  Ter.,  citizens  by  virtue  of  the 
Curtis  act,  which  followed  the  Dawes  act) 
have  lx?come  American  citizens  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  it  excites 
wonder  to  recall  the  fact  that  until  this 
tardy  act  of  justice  to  Imlians  in  Is,s7  th(! 
only  ficople  from  any  (juarter  of  the  globe 
who  could  not  Ixicome  American  citizens 


by  birth,  residence,  or  naturalization  were 
our  own  Amerii-an  Indian.s,  the  only 
strictly  native-born  Americans  by  race. ' 

To  assist  in  the  Christian  education  of 
the  Indians  was  urged  u{H>n  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  as  a  patriotic  duty 
by  President  Grant  in  18()9:  and  for  many 
years  the  Board  of  Indian  Connnissi(»ners 
coo{^)enitetl  in  this  work  by  holding  twice 
in  each  y^ar  (at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  Washington  in  January, 
and  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Confer- 
ence—  see  Molio)il:  Indian  i!unUr<itce, — 
calle<l  and  entertained  by  Hon.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  a  mend)er  of  the  Commission), 
a  conference  with  the  secretaries  and 
workers  of  the  various  religious  or>:ani- 
zations  which  carried  on  missions  and 
schools  among  Indians.  After  aj^propria- 
tionsforGovernment  schools  had  steadily 
grown  from  S2o,000  in  1S77  to  .S'>,7.i7,90b 
in  1910  (a  growth  which  the  Board  has 
earnestly  recommended  and  steadily  fav- 
ored), and  after  direct  (iovernment  aid 
had  been  withdrawn  from  all  denomina- 
tional schools,  annual  conferences  at 
Washington  with  rei>resentatives  of  nds- 
sion  societies  were  for  a  time  discontin- 
ued. When  the  Board  was  created,  fewer 
than  5,000  Indian  children  had  any  kintl 
of  school  facilities.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment provides  school  facilities  for  the 
children  of  all  Indian  tril)es  except  the 
Xavaho;  and  in  1910  more  than  30,000 
Indian  children  were  enrolled  in  schools. 

In  their  tirst  annual  report  the  Board, 
in  speaking  of  the  proposed  policy  of 
education,  said:  "To  expect  the  Chris- 
tianizationand  civilization  of  any  barljar- 
ous  i^eople  within  the  term  of  a  tew  short 
years  would  be  to  ignore  ail  the  facts  of 
history,  all  the  experiences  of  human 
nature."  Now  that  for  a  full  generation 
this  independent,  nonpartisan  Board  has 
continued  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, often  as  interpretei-s  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
often  by  criticism  and  suggestion  as  ex- 
ponents to  theGovernment  of  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  most  intelligent 
friends  of  the  Indians,  .«o  much  of  prog- 
ress is  evident  that  the  Comnnssion  with 
great  hope  and  confidence  continue  their 
work  which  looks  to  the  s{>cedy  abolition 
of  all  tribal  relations,  and  to  the  <liscon- 
tinuance  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of 
all  si>ecial  .supervisi<jn  of  Indians  by  the 
Government. 

For  the  last  10  years  the  Board  has 
wannly  advocated  breaking  up  into  in- 
dividual holdings  the  immense  tril)al 
fuiiils  now  held  in  trust  by  the  Gov«-rn- 
ment.  They  advocate  the  fixing  of  an 
earlvdate  alter  which  no  child  born  to 
Tndfans  shall  have  any  right  to  a  share 
in  tribal  fiin<ls  .save  as  he  may  inherit 
from  others  their  divided  interest  under 
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tlie  laws  of  the  st;»tc  or  torritory  where 
he  may  rosi^le,  and  the  divij;ioii  of  tribal 
hmds  into  indivithuil  holilinsrs,  each 
Indian  entitled  to  a  share  to  be  reeopnized 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Unitetl  States;  payments  of  interest  to 
l>e  made  directly  to  the  individual  Indian 
by  name,  the  principal  to  be  paid  to 
individual  Indians  whenever  in  the 
opinii>n  of  the  President  they  may  be  tit 
to  receive  and  use  it.  So  only,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  can  Indians  be 
trained  to  use  their  property.  The  keep- 
inf^  of  permanent  family  records  at  each 
agency,  with  this  purpose  in  view;  the 
strengthening  of  family  life  among  the 
Indians  by  requiring  a  license  for  mar- 
riage and  by  active  measures  to  prevent 
IKjlygamy,  are  regulations  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Government  at  the  urgent 
retiuest  of  the  Board. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Board  have  been 
Felix  11.  Brunot  (1S69-7."),  Clinton  B. 
Fisk(lS74-77,  and  1S>0-.S9 ),  A.  G.  Barstow 
(1878-79),  Merrill  E.  Gates,  (lStK)-99), 
Darwin  K.  James  ( 189^^1909).  Francis  E. 
I>eu|jp,  former  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  Maurice 
F.  Egan,  present  minister  to  Denmark, 
are  among  recent  members  of  the  Board. 
Gen.  Eliphalet  Whittlesev  was  its  secre- 
tary from  1882  to  1899.  Its  present  (1910) 
oHicers  and  members  are:  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  chairman;  Merrill  E.  Gates,  sec- 
retary; and  Commissioners  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  William  D.  Walker,  Joseph  T. 
Jacobs,  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  Andrew  S.  Dra- 
per, George  Vaux,  jr.,  Warren  K.  Moore- 
liei\d,  and  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  The  ofhce  of 
the  Board  is  Corcoran  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (m.  e.  o.) 

Unkagarits  (  Un^-ka-^jar-its).  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiutes,  formerly  in  Skull  valley,  s.  w. 
Utah;  pop.  149  "in  1873. — Powell  and 
Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Unkakaniguts  (Un-ha-ka^-ni-gvts,  'red 
land  people').  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Long  valley,  s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  36  in 
1873. 

TJn-ka-ka'-ni-guts.  —  Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
IfeT.i,  &0,  1S74.  TJnkarkauagats-Ta-Nouta.— Intfalls 
in  11.  li.  Ex.  Doc.  U3. 4Jd  Cuns?..  3il  ses-s.,  2,  1>73. 

Unkapanukuints  (  L'nkopa  Jiu-ktcints, 
'redwater  river  people').  A  Paiute 
band  near  Cedar  Citv,  s.  w.  Utah.  Pop. 
97  in  1873.  In  1904  there  were  30 
Paiute  near  Cedar  City,  probably  the 
ix'mnant  of  this  band. 

Nu-kwinU.— Powell  mi.-fjuotcd  in  5fen.  Ex.  Doc. 
■i-i,  -i'.'A  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  15.  \^~i  I  -•■[•a rated  from  L'n- 
kn-pa  by  comma).  Un-ka-pa— ll/id.  Unka-'-pa- 
Nu-kuinU'.— Powell  in  lud.  .\lT.  Rep.  l>57o,  .00,  IbTl. 
Unka-toma.— IiiRHlls  in  H.  it.  K.V.  Dw.  06,  4Jd 
Cont,'.,  :>1  scss.,  2,  l>s7:5  (probaldy  identical). 

Unkcheyuta  (' eat  dung' j.  A  Minicon- 
jou  Sioux  band. 

Uijkte  yuta.  — Dorsey,  niter  .Swift,  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  H.,  'JJO,  1)5^7.    iJnktce-yuU.— Ibid. 


Unkoahs.  Given  by  Doty  (Ind.  .\ff. 
Rep.  IS64,  175,  I8ti5)  as  one  of  the  two 
chief  bands  of  the  western  Shoshoni,  but 
they  may  have  l>een  Paiute. 

Unktoka  ('our  enemies').  A  tribe 
which,  according  to  the  Iowa,  formerly 
lived  in  x.  Wisconsin  and  was  destro\e<l 
by  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  19tii 
centurv. — Lvnd  in  Miim.  Hi.<t.  S(*c.  Coll., 
II,  pt.  2,  59,  "1864. 

Unojita.  One  of  36  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  and  liviiiL'  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  "Grande  and  Conchos  i-s.,  in 
Texas.— -Mendoza,  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mexico. 

Unshagii  {LW-shii-ffi-i').  A  former 
pueblo  of  theJemezof  New  Mexico;  deti- 
nite  location  unknown. — Hodge,  field 
notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Unuwat.  A  "castle"  of  the  Mahican, 
taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Rensselaer 
CO.,  X.  Y. — RuttenWr,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
85,  1872. 

Uayijaima.      Mentioned  a.s    a  village, 
presumably    Costanoan,    formerly    con- 
nected with  San  Juan  Bautista  mission, 
Cal. 
tJnijaima. — Engelhardt.  Franc,  in  Cul.,  39S,  1&97. 

Unyjaware(  Iroquois  name).  Oneofthe 
5  Abnaki  villages  in  1700. — Bellomont 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  758, 
1854. 

TJpan  ('elk').     A  gens  of  the  Kansa. 

0'-p4.— >forgan.  Anc.  See.,  156, 1877.  0-puh°  nika- 
shing-ga. — Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  '-'?>. 
1S77.     Upaii.— Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  'JSl, 

1S97. 

TJparch.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Arizona,  in  the  ISth  century. 

S.  Felipe  Uparch.— Sedeiiiuiir  ( 174-1 1  cited  by  Ban- 
croft. .\riz.  and  N.  Mex.,  ioii.  18-*^9.  TJparch. — 
Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1763  >,  "i'i,  IM'^S. 

TJpasoitac.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  near 
the  great  bend  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  vi.— 
ited  by  Anza  in  1744,  and  by  Auza,  Font, 
Garces.  and  others,  in  1775. 
Oparsoitac. — .\rricivita  (1T91)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
.\riz.  and  N.  Mex.,  3".X).  liS'J.  Posociom.— Aiua 
and  Font  (nK)),  ibid.,  o'.ri.  Pueblo  de  los  Santos 
Apostoles  San  Simon  y  Judas. — Garr--'  il7T">i. 
Diary,  113. 1'.'OO.  San  Simon  y  Judas  de  Vpasoitac. — 
GarciJs (1776), ibid.. -lo-p.  S.Simon. — .\rrii.i\  ita.i.p. 
cit.  S.  Simon  y  Judas  de  Opasoitac. — Anza  and 
Font  11780)  cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit..  J'.'U. 
TJparsoitac. — Ibid.  Vparsoytac. — (jarcOs  (l'7''i. 
Diary,  12-*,  VM). 

Upemivik.  A  Danish  post  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  74°.  It  contains  4  frame  hous<:-s, 
occupied  by  Danish  oflicei-s  and  their 
familie.s,  a  wooden  church,  and  a  numl^er 
of  Eskimo  huts  made  of  turf. — Bes.-^ls, 
Am.  Nordpol-Expe<i.,  85,  1878. 

TJpeshipow.  A  tribe,  related  tot  he  Cree, 
living  near  the  e.  coa.-:t  of  James  Ijay .  (  aii- 
ada,  i>etween  Rupert  and  Great' \\'haie 
re.,  bordering  on  the  I-^kimoof  I-abrador. 
One  band,  the  Winnei>eskowuk,  li\  e<i  on 
East  Main  r.,  another  was  sai<l  to  live  on 
Moose  r.,    probably  the  Monsoni,    who 
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wfn'  floiihtlcss  a  tojiiiate  if  not  the  same 

tril>o. 

XJpe-shi-pow. — Huu-hins  (1770>  qiioted  bv  Rich- 
ardson. Ant.  Kxpod.,  ii,;kS  I.V0I. 

Upkhan  ('elk').     A  gens  ot  the  Ilanka 
division  of  iho  (.K-atre. 
U'pqa".— I>or>ey  in  15th   Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  2aj.  1S97. 

TIpop  {i'-p'ip)-  A  Chumashan  village 
fonnorly  near  Pt  Concepoiou,  Cal.— Hen- 
sliaw,  Buenaventura  !MS.  vooab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1SS4. 

Upper  Chinook.  A  general  term  for  the 
Cliinookau  tribes  of  Columliia  r.,  above 
(K.  of)  the  Lower  Chinook.  As  ooni- 
nionl y  used  it  refers  to  the  tribes  between 
the  mouth  of  Willamette  r.  and  The 
Dalles.  Ores. 

Guithlia'-kishatchk.— Oat.s?het,  MS..B.  A.E.,  1S77. 
(•liiiiiuiisitbovf  ttit-  fall<":  LowerChinook  nameK 
Hauts-Tchinouks.— Mtiira<,  Expl.  dans  I'Oregoti. 
II,  33-'>,  1^11.  Tcha\latxksh. — (int'^oliet.  op.  cit. 
((■lac-karua  nanu- 1.  Upper  Chinook. — Hale  in  U.S. 
K.xpl.K.Kpe(i..vi.L'l4,ls4('.. 

Upper  Cowlitz.  A  division  of  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  upper  waters  of  Cowlitz  r., 
Wash. 

Upper  Creeks.  A  term  applied  to  that 
division  of  the  Creeks  formerly  living 
about  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  y.  e.  Ala., 
and  for  a  short  distance  below  their 
junction.  Lincoln  in  1798  (Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,i,  79,  18.32)  stated  that 
there  were  about  45  Upper  Creek  towns. 
See  Creeks. 

Maskd'ki  Eatchapala. — (Jatschot.  Creek  Migr.  Lep.. 
I,  :i37.  l&vl  (Creek  name).  Overhill  Creeks.— Lee 
quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  iv.tW,  I'^S.  The 
Nation. — Bartnuii.Tra  v. ,208,1791.  tJpper  Creeka.— 
lbid.,S78. 

Upper  Fraser  Band.     One  of  4  subdivi- 
sions of  the  L'p{>er  Ntlakyaparauk  of  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia. 
SLara'yui.— Teit  in  Meui.  Am.  Mii«.  Nat.  Hist.,  11. 
170.  I'XO.     tJpper  Fraser  band.— Ibid. 

Upper  Kutenai.  The  larger  of  the  2 
divisions  of  the  Kutenai,  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent dialect  and  more  amenable  to  civ- 
ilizing influences  tlian  the  Lower  Ku- 
tenai. They  live  in  the  reirion  inclo.se<l 
between  Selkirk  and  the  Ro<ky  ints.,  on 
the  lakes  at  the  head  of  Columbia  r.. 
and  on  L'pper  Kootenai  r.  and  L.  Pend 
d'  Oreille,  Brit.  Col.  Their  sub<livisions 
are  Akiskenukenik,  Akamnik,  Akanoku- 
nik,  and  Akiyenik. 

Ki'tona't^a. — Chain  h.rl«in  in  Mil  Itcpi.  X.W.Trib<'s 
Can.,  b.  IK'2.  Upper Kootanais. — Mayiie.  Brit.  Col.. 
'S.'>.  I'SG-'.  Upper  Kootanie. — Toliiiie  and  I»a\vson. 
(Drnp.  N'ocali^,.  \\l-iH.  l^M.  Upper  Kootenay.— 
Boas  in  .=>th  }['■]•.  N.  W.  Tribo<  Can..  10.  i.-^'j. 
Upper  Kootenuha. —  Tolniif;  and  I<a\vx>n.  <i[>.oit. 

Upper  Mdewakanton.  The  northern 
banil.s  of  the  ^Idewakanton  Sioux  in 
Minnesota. 

Upper  Me-de-wakan-t'wan. — Ram=ov  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Kt-p.  l.vi'.i,  )-l,  lv-4.'. 

Upper  St.  Croix  Lake  Band.  A  band  of 
the  -Munoniinika.shcenlms. 

Upper  Sioux.  The  ."^i.^seton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux,  on  upper  .Minnesota  r.,  as  ais- 
tiriguished  from  the  Lower  Sioux  (Mde- 
wakanton and  Wah^ickute). — Ind.  Aff. 
Itep.,  1859,  101,  l8fJ0. 


Upper  Takelma.  A  Takelnian  tribe  that 
dwelt  e;\5tward  of  the  Takelma  pro[«r, 
occupying  the  poorer  land  of  the  upper 
Rogue,  eastward  from  about  Table  Kock 
toward  the  Cascades  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  town  of  Jackson- 
ville, Ort^.  These  eastern  Takelma  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  whole  less  advanced 
than  their  down-river  kinsmen.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  shorter  in  stature 
than  these,  to  have  used  log  rafts  instead 
of  canoes,  and,  because  of  greater  eco- 
nomic distrt.-ss,  to  have  used  for  food 
crows,  ants'  eggs,  and  the  like,  much  to 
the  distrust  of  the  Takelma  proper,  who, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly averse  to  the  eating  of  lice  and 
grasshoppers  themselves.  The  Upi^er 
Takelma  were  much  more  warlike  than 
their  western  neighbors,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  raids  on  the  latter  in 
order  to  i)rocure  supplies  of  foo<l  and 
other  valuables.  The  slaves  they  cap- 
tured they  often  sold  to  the  Klamath  of 
the  Lakes,  directly  to  the  e.  The  few 
words  obtained  of  their  language  show  it 
to  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  a.« 
that  of  the  Takeliua  proper,  but  with 
distinct  phonetic  and  lexicographic  dia- 
lectic differences.  (e.  s.) 
Lafgaiwa'.— .Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  2.52,  1907 
('those  living  in  the  uplands':  Takelma  namei. 
Wulx. — Sapir.  ibid,  ('enemie-i':  also  sometimes 
so  called  by  the  Takelma.  although  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  Shasta  1. 

Upper  Thompson  Indians.  The  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  on  Fraser  r.  and  its  tributaries 
above  Ci.sco,  Brit.  Col.  They  embody  4 
minor  divisions:  the  Lytton,  L'pi>er 
Fra.^r,  Spences  Bridge,  and  Nicola 
bands. 

NTru'kumamux. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu«.  Nat.  IIi?t., 
II,  li».  1900  1=  -people  above").  Upper  Thomp- 
sons.— Ibid. 

Upper  Yanktonai.  One  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal local  divisions  of  tiie  Yanktonai 
.Sioux,  so  nanietl  l»ecausc  their  hal>itat 
was  fartlier  up  Missouri  r.  than  that  of 
the  Hunkpatina  ( C  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  11, 
905,  1904).  They  include  the  Wazikute, 
Takini,  Shikshichena,  Kiyuk.=a,  and  Pa- 
baksa. 

North  Yanktons. — Prescott  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Trifle.-",  11.  109,  iiote.lNyJ.  Upper  Yanctonais. — Stan- 
ley in  I'lXih'.  .\mon<;  ihe  Siou.x.  app..  2:51.  l-*l. 
Yank-ton  of  the  north  or  plains. — Le\vi»  and  <  lark 
Di-cov..  table.  :>-!.  l.-O..  Yanktons  of  the  North- 
Ibid.,  24.  Yanktons  of  the  Plains. — Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  i,  61,  l^U. 

Upputuppet.  Mentione<l  V)v  Kane 
(Wand,  in  X.  Am.,  274,  18.59)  as  a  baud 
numl>ering  70  or  80  warriors  at  the  mouth 
of  Palou.-^e  r.,  Wash.  The  term  is  not  met 
with  el.-^ew here  and  prol'aljly  refers  to  a 
division  or  a  settlement  of  the  Paloos. 

Uracas.  Mentioned  in  connection  with 
some  mytliical  as  well  as  existent  trilx-s 
of  the  plains  in  the  17th  century.  —  Vt-t- 
ancurt  {hJ'J'-')  in  Teatro  Am.,  111,  o03, 
1871. 
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Uracha.  A  trilK-  (ir  Itand  repn-s-eritr*! 
!,v  <mo  iinlivuhial  at  San  Antonio  <le 
ViUt«»  nu>sion,  Texas,  in  17H4  ^  Valero 
lkll>ti^■nl!^.  17rv4,parti(lal5lX).  MS.).  There 
j-  no  indiiation  of  the  tribe's  atiihation. 

Urchaoztac.  A  Maricopa  nincheria  on 
the  Kio  Gihi,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  eitcd  bv  Baneroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mox.,  3(30,  ISSy. 

Urebure.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  r^an  Francisco,  C'al. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  IS,  1j>(3I. 

Ures  (C>pata:  uri,  'man').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Opata,  containing  also  Ne- 
vonie,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1036;  situated  on  the  e.  bank 
uf  the  E.  branch  of  Rio  Sonora,  central 
.<on'.>ra,  Mex.  Pop.  904  in  1078.  5!»2  in 
17.;0.  The  name  ^vas  applied  also  to  the 
inliabitants,  and  Ureand  C>re  were  some- 
times used  synonymously  with  Opata. 
C)rozco  y  Berra  (Geotr.,  58,  3ol,  1864) 
classes  I  res  both  as  a  Xevome  pueblo 
ami  as  an  Opata  division.  Bandelier 
(  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,5S,  1890)  says  the 
i'res  were  Opata.  After  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Salineros  and  Cabezas  of 
Tizonezo,  in  Durango,  that  pueblo  was 
repeopled  by  some  of  the  Ires  inhabit- 
ants. Ures  is  now  a  Mexicanized  town 
of  2,.350  ijihabitants,  includimr  descend- 
ants of  the  former  Opata  jxipulation  and 
a  numljer  of  Yaqui.  See  C'ontzones. 
Hures.— Ribas  Q6-loi  quote<l  in  .A.rch.  Inst.  Papers. 
Hi.  j.t.  1.5>>,  ]S90.  San  Miguel  Ures.— Zapiata  (16TS) 
•  I noted  by  BancTfift.  No.  Mex.  .^tates.  24.i.  IS.'^. 
Ures.— Kiiio.  map  il702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt- 
lU>n,  74,  17Jo. 

TJrhlaina  (a  variety  of  trees).  A  clan 
of  Taos  pueVjlo,  X.  Mex. 

tir'thlaina  tai'na.  — M.  0.  Steven.^on,  notes.  B.  A. 
K.,  lylO  (^^'//'J  ^ 'pfople'). 

Urihesahe.  Mentioned  as  a  Choctaw 
clan  (  \Vri<rht  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  348, 1843). 
Not  identified. 

Urn-burial.  This  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  which  consisted  ot  the  burial 
of  cremated  or  noncremated  human  re- 
mains in  ve.ssels  that  were  covered,  un- 
covered, or  inverted  over  the  remains, 
was  i)racti.sed  in  places  by  the  Indians, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  the  territf>ry  now 
lorminjr  the  United  States,  jirincipally  in 
the  S.,  but  nowhere  has  it  Ix^en  found  to 
be  exclusive  and  apart  from  other  forms 
of  burial.  The  custom  continued  into 
the  historical  period  (Yarrow,  Moore). 
Noncremated  human  remains  were  buried 
m  ves.^els  of  stone,  covered  in  various 
^vay.s,  in  s.  California  (Yarrow),  the 
'"dy  locality  in  the  United  States  where 
^■tone  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
u-f'd  for  burial  i»uri)oses.  Similar  remains 
have  been  found  in  a  covered  receptacle 
of  earthc-mvare  in  Tennessee  niolmes). 
In  -Vlabama,  where  alone  plural  burials 
<>f  noncremated  remains  in  a  sinj/le  ves- 
sel are  sometimes  met   with,   unburned 


human  ])'>nes  have  l)een  foimd  in  vessels 
with  and  without  covers,  as  is  al.-^o  the 
case  in  <ieorpia.  In  x.  Florida  two  bowls 
fontaininc:  noncremated  remains  were 
found  with  vessels  invertetl  above  then\ 
(Moore).  Cremated  human  remain<  in 
covered  vessels  have  been  tmearthed 
in  Arizona  (Hough,  Cushine.  Fewkes. 
Hrdlicka  i:  in  large  seashellsand  in  shells 
of  turtles  in  Illin<Ms  (MoAdanis);  in  an 
urn  in  Michigan  (Gillmanl,  and  in  ves- 
sels, variously  covered  or  uncovered,  in 
Georgia  (iMoore).  In  Georgia,  also,  hu- 
man remains,  sometimes  cremated  and 
sometimes  not,  were  placed  on  the  sand 
with  vessels  of  e^irthenware  inverteii 
above  them  (Moore').  In  s.  California 
entire  skeletons  having  the  skulls  cov- 
ered with  inverted  stone  mortars,  and  in 
one  case  with  an  inverted  meuil  i)an,  are 
said  to  have  l)een  found  (Yarrow);  ami 
earthenware  Ixnvls  were  similarly  turned 
over  skulls  belonging  to  entire  skcU'tons 
in  Arizona  (Fewkes;  Ilodire,  infn,  1!»04), 
in  New  Mexico  (Duff;  Hewett,  ini'n, 
1904),  and  in  two  instances  in  lower  Ala- 
bama (Moore).  In  Utah  burials  of  non- 
cremated  remains  have  been  found  cov- 
ered with  baskets  (Pep])er).  Urn-burial 
was  not  practi.<ed  bythetriVjes  occupying 
peninsular  Florida,  but  in  the  x.  w.  part 
of  that  state,  urn-burial  consisting,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  of  lone  skulls  some- 
times accompanied  with  fragments  of 
other  bones  placed  on  the  sand  and  cov- 
ered by  inverted  bowls  have  been  found 
(Moore).  In  South  Carolina  urn-burial 
probably  was  practised,  but  authentic 
details  are  wantimr.  Published  rei>orts 
of  the  discovery  of  urn-burials  inMissouri. 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  have  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect. 

Consult  Cushing  in  Internat.  Cong. 
Americanists,  7th  sess.,  18S9,  Berlin, 
1890;  Du  Bois  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no. 
3,  1907;  Duff  in  Am.  Antiq..  xxiv.  .'-^ept.- 
Oct.,  1902;  Fewkes  in  22d  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
1904;  Gillman  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S..  1870, 
XXV,  1877;  Holmes  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
1886;  HoYvAi  in  Nat.  Mu.^.  Rep.  1901, 
1903;  Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  480, 
1905;  Moctre  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
no.  5,  1904,  (2)  ibid.,  vii,  no.  1,  1^05, 
(3)  various  metnoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat. 
."^ci.  Phila.,  XI,  xii,  xiii,  1897-1905;  Mc- 
Adams  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  1880,  xxix, 
1881;  Pepi>er  in  Jour.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  no.  4,  Guide  leaflet  6,  1902; 
Varrow  in  Rep.  L*.  S.  Geog.  Surv.  W. 
100th  Merid.,  vii,  1877.  '(c.  b.  m.) 

Urns.     See  liernpt'iclcs. 

Urraca.  Mentioned  by  Castailo  de  So.sa 
(Doc.  In.'d.,  XV,  191,  18"71 )  as  a  pueblo  s. 
of  the  (^ueres  (Keres),  on  the  Rio  Gran<le, 
N.  Mex.,  in  1590.  It  seemingly  l.>elonge<i 
to  the  Tit'ua. 

XTruachic.     A  Tarahumare  settlement  in 
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Cliihualiua,  Mex.;  dofinite  locality  im- 
knowu. — (,)ro/.i"L)  y  lierra, (ieog.,  o23,lS<»4- 
Usal.  A  part  of  the  Sinkyone  living 
on  the  California  co;vst  from  Usal  north- 
ward. 

C»roel-el  poma.— Ind.  AIT.  Kop.  lS.i7.  401.  l&SS. 
Cam-ellel-Pomas.— Ind.  AlT.  Ki-p.  I>tv4.  119.  iNiS. 
Kiun'-t-lel  Po-mo. —  I'owers  in  Com.  N.  .\.  Kthiiol.. 
III.  l'*-''.  l^'"!-  Kush-Kish. — Tobiii  in  Ind.Att.  Hop. 
IS^T,  1>'>.  l^"*^.  Usal— A.  L.  KnK.lx.-r,  itu'n.  1W3. 
Utin'om. — -V.  L.  Kroolvr.  iiifn.  I'-iO:?  (Tivd  pcuplo": 
Yiiki  iiiiuio'i.  Yon-sal-pomas. — Iiid.  .\lT.  I{cp.  IniT. 
405,  is.')S.  Yoshol. — .\.  1.,.  Kr<>t.'lx-r,  iin'n.  I'.Mo  i  Pi»- 
nu>' inline).  Yo-sol  Pomas. — In-l.  AtT.  Iti'p.  l-vU. 
II'.'.  1^''''|-  Yusal  Porno. —  I'dwors  in  Com.  X.  A. 
Kttiuol.,  HI.  Iw,  ]<'■ 

Uscamacu.  Atribeorvillage  mentioned 
by  L:i  Vandera  ( B.  f^mith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  I,  16,  IS.")?)  as  a  day's*  journey  from 
St  Helena,  which  \va:3  visited  by  Juan 
Pardo  in  1567.  !Not  identitied,  but  possi- 
bly the  Yamasee  of  n.  Florida  or  s.  fcjouth 
Carolina. 

Escamacu.— Barcia.  Ensayo.  1-11,  17'J3. 

Ushu.  The  ColumnarCaotusclan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Ucii  winwu. — Fewke.s  ill  lyth  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  5.SJ, 
lyoO.  tj'-cii  wun-wU. — Kewkis  in  Am.  .\nihr.,  vn, 
4t.f2,  I'^Ol  (tritn-wii  =  clnn).  tj'-se. — Stephen  in 
8Ui  Hip.  B.  A.  E.,  as,  1S91. 

Usi.  A  village,  probably  on  the  coa.st 
of  South  Carolina,  in  15H9;  distant  about 
GO  leagues  "l)ysalt  water"  from  Santa 
Pvlena,  about  the  present  Beaufort. — .luan 
de  la  Vandera  (l-iGP)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  I,  17,  18.57. 

VskwaligTita.     See  Hfinfjing-maw. 

TTssa  Yoholo.     See  Osceola. 

TJssete.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  fonnerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18.  18(51. 

TJstanali  (  V'MnniVli,  denoting  a  natural 
barrier  of  rocks  across  a  .«^tream).  The 
name  of  several  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  was  on  Keowee  r.,  below 
the  present  Ft  George,  in  Oconee  co., 
S.  C. ;  another  seems  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  waters  of  Tucka.segee  r., 
in  Av.  North  Carolina:  a  third,  prominent 
duringand  af ter the  Revolutionary  ]ieriod, 
was  just  above  the  junction  of  Coosawa- 
tee  and  Conasauga  rs.  to  form  the  Oos- 
tanaula,  in  Gordon  co.,  Ga.,  and  adjoin- 
ing New  Echota.  Other  settlements  of 
the  same  name  may  have  I  teen  on  Kasta- 
nollee  or.  of  Tugaloo  r.,  in  Franklin  co., 
Ga.,  and  on  Eastaunaulacr.,  tiowimr  into 
Hiwa^see  r.,  in  McMinn  co.,  Tenn.  In 
addition  to  the  forms  cited  below,  the 
name  is  variously  sjielled  Kastinaulee, 
Eastanora,  Estanaula,  Eustenaree,  Ista- 
nare,  Oostanaula.Ustenarv,  etc. — Moonev 
in  19th  Ken.  ]i.  A,  E.,  hV.',,  1900. 
Oos-te-nau-lah. — Ito.vfi.-  in  b\.h  Hcii.  H.  A.  V...  map, 
ItsSV.  Oostinawley. — liar,  of  IT'-'J  <| noted  by  Jlo.vci-. 
ibid.,  \\i.  Ostonoos.— Harcia,  Kii-hvo.  2h\.  17-'3 
fidenticul?).  Oustanale.— I)of.  of  17.>>i(Uoted  by 
Roycc,  op.  cit.,  H:{.    Oustanalle.— Ibi>l. 

Dstisti.  jNIentioued  in  a  document  of 
1755  as  one  of  the  CiuTi.ikec  lower 
towns.     It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 


name  of  an  ancient  Cherokee  clan,  the 

Hollv. 

OuiteiUe.— Royce  in  .Mh  Rep.  B.  \.  E.,  H3,  1SS7. 

TJstisti.— Ibid. 

Ustoma  ( IV-to-mn).  A  Maidn  village 
near  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co.,  Cal. 
Oostomai. — Pinvers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  VA). 
1^74.  TJi-to-ma. — I'owers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etlmol.. 
MI.  •i>2,  1^77.  XJ«tu.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Rrtciw.  i.  Joo. 
1.S74. 

Utaca.  One  of  36  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  Domingo  de  Men<loza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  .Juinano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Conchos.  in 
Texas.— Mendoza.  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mexico. 

Utagami  ('middle  of  the  river').  An 
extinct  band  of  the  Peoria. 

Utahlite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alu- 
minum somewhat  similar  to  turquoise 
and  capable  of  being  highly  polished. 
Although  rare,  its  occurrence  has  been 
noted  in  certain  prehistoric  ruins  in  I'tah, 
having  been  employed  by  the  ancient 
Pueblo  inhabitants  evidently  for  orna- 
ments. From  Utah,  the  state  natne, 
which  in  turn  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
L'te  or  Uta  tribe. 

Utalliam.  A  Costiinoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Utchowig.  A  village,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Erie,  situated  in  1608  on  a  w. 
tributary  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Penn- 
sylvania.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr, 
1819. 

Utchuchn.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mi.^ion,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Ute.  An  important  Shoshonean  divi- 
sion, related  linguistically  to  the  Paiute, 
Chemehuevi,  Kawaiisu,  and  Bannock. 
They  formerly  occupied  the  entire  cen- 
tral and  w.  portions  of  Colorado  and  the 
E.  portion  of  Utah,  including  the  e.  part 
of  Salt  Lake  valley  and  Utah  valley.  On 
the  s.  they  extended  into  New  Mexico, 
occupying  much  of  the  upper  drainage 
area  of  the  San  Juan.  They  appear  to 
have  always  been  a  warlike  people,  and 
early  came  into  po.s.se.ssion  of  horse.^ 
which  intensilied  their  ag;rre.->ive  char- 
acter. None  of  the  tribes  practise<l  agri- 
culture. Very  little  is  known  of  their 
social  and  political  organization,  although 
the  seven  Ute  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  one 
time  organized  into  a  confederacy  under 
cliief  Tabby  (Tai'wi).  Dialectic  ilifler- 
ences  exist  in  the  languatre,  l>ut  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  great  and  probably  pre- 
sentci  little  ditiiculty  to  intercourse  l»e- 
tween  the  several  bands  or  geographiial 
Ixxlies.  In  the  N.  part  of  their  rauL'e,  in 
Utah,  they  ajipear  to  have  become  mw- 
siderably  intermixed   by  marriage  witli 
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(lu-ir  Sl«oshoni,  Rannock.  ami  Paiutf 
kiii<lr»'<l,  aii<l  on  the  s.  with  the  Jicarilla 
Apache. 

'fite  liist  treaty  with  tlie  Utc,  one  of 
tvace  anil  amity,  wa.s  coneludetl  Dec.  30, 
1S1".>.  liy  Exeeutive order  ol  Oct.  ;\  1S61. 
lintah  valley  was  set  apart  for  the  I'inta 
tribe  and  the  reniaimler  of  the  land 
ilaiiiied  by  them  was  taken  without 
furnial  purchase.  l>y  treaty  of  Oct.  7, 
isii;{,  the  Tabeguaclie  were  a-?ii.'neil  a 
ri'sorvation  and  the  reinaiiidt-r  ><i  their 
land  wa.~  ceded  to  the  United  State-".  On 
Mavo,  L'^04,  various  reserves,  established 
in  i!>">t>  and  1859  by  Indian  ai;ents,  were 
ordered  vacated  anil  sold.  By  treaty  of 
Mar.  2,  1868,  a  reservation  for  the  Tabe- 
jiuache,  Moache,  Capote,  Wiminuche, 
Vaiupa,  Grand  River,  I'inta,  and  other 
bands  was  created  in  Colorado  and  tlie 
remainder  of  tlieir  lands  relin<|uished; 
l)ut  by  ai<reement  of  Sept.  l:>,  ls7o.  a  part 
of  this  reservation  was  ceded  to  the  I'ni ted 
States.  When  it  was  found  that  a  portion 
of  this  last  ce.ssion  was  inchnled  in  the 
Uncomjnihgre  valley,  the  part  so  included 
was  retroceded  to  the  Ute  by  Kxecutive 
order  of  Aug.  17,  187<).  By  Executive 
order  of  Nov.  22,  187.5,  the  (te  res  was 
enlarged,  but  this  additional  tract  was 
restored  to  the  public  df>niain  by  order 
of  Aug.  4,  1882.  By  act  of  June  IS.  1878, 
a  portion  of  the  act  of  May  5,  ]^64.  was 
rei)ealed  and  several  tracti  inchide<l  in 
the  reservations  thereunder  established 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain.  Un- 
der agreement  of  Nov.  9,  1878,  the.Moache, 
Capote,  and  Wiminuche  ceded  their  riirht 
to  the  confederated  Ute  res.  established 
by  the  1868  treaty,  the  United  States  agree- 
ing to  establish  a  re.-ervation  for  them  on 
San  Juan  r.,  which  wasdoneby  Executive 
order  of  Feb.  7,  1879.  On  Mar.  6, 18.s0,  the 
Southern  Ute  and  the  Uncompaligre  ac- 
kni>wledged  an  agreement  tosettie  respec- 
tively on  La  Plata  r.  and  on  the  Grand 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ounni.son,  while 
the  White  River  Ute  agreed  to  move  to 
the  U'inta  res.  in  Utah.  SuHicient  agri- 
cultural land  not  being  found  at  the  j>oint 
designated  as  the  future  home  of  the  Un- 
compahgre,  the  President,  by  Executive 
order  of  Jan.  '>,  18.s2,  established  a  reserve 
for  them  in  Utah,  the  boundaries  of  which 
Were  define<l  by  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
5,  1882.  By  act  of  May  24,  188s,  a  part 
of  the  Uinta  reservation  was  respired  to 
the  public  domain. 

The  Southern  Ute  lands  in  Colora<lo 
were  in  part  siilisef|uently  ail<jtted  in  sev- 
t-ralty,  and  on  Apr.  \.i,  lb'.'9,  o2.;,U79  acres 
were  opened  to  settlement,  the  remainder 
('4S;i,7.5U  acres)  l>eing  retaine<l  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Wiminuche.  A  larL'e  part  of 
the  Uinta  valley  res.  in  Utah  hasal-<j  lieen 
allotted  in  severalty,  more  than  a  million 
acres  set  aside  as  fon-st  and  other  reserves, 
and  more  than  uiuilliou  acre-:  more  oi»ened 


to  homestead  entry;  the  residue  (179,194 
acres  under  reclamation )  is  unallotted  and 
unreserved.  Of  the  Unconij^ahgre  res. 
in  Utah,  12,540  acres  have  been  allotted 
and  the  remainder  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  act  of  June  7,  1897. 

Various  numerical  estimates  of  the  Ute 
have  iK-en  made  from  time  to  time,  V)ut 
they  are  generally  unreliable.  The  rest- 
less character  of  these  Imlians  and  their 
unfriendly  spirit  have  rendered  a  correct 
census  or  even  a  lair  estimate  impossilile. 
Some  estimates  have  included  many  Pai- 
ute,  while  others  have  included  only  a 
portion  of  the  Ute  proper,  .-o  that  the 
figures  have  varied  from  3,000  to  lO.iXx.). 
An  estimate  of  4.0()0  fi)r  the  year  1870 
would  probably  be  within  safe  iKiunds. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  combined  num- 
l>er.s  of  the  several  Ute  bands  ever  ex- 
cee<ied  10,(H">0.  The  otlicial  reports  give 
3,391  a.>«  on  the  several  reservations  in 
1885,    and    2.014    in     1909.     They   have 
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been  clas.setl  as  follows:  Caiote.  Cum- 
umbah,  Kosunats,  Moache,  Pahvant. 
Pikakwanarats,  Sanpet.  Seuvarits,  Talx;- 
guache,  Tinipaiavats.  Uinta,  Wiminuche, 
Yampa.  Aicording  to  Unllicka  the 
three  divi.?ions  now  recognized  by  the 
Ute  are  Tabeiniaehe  or  Uncompah^re, 
Kaviawach  or  White  River  Ute,  and 
Yoovte  or  Uinta.  Soirup  and  Vtiljuin- 
cariri  are  given  as  the  names  of  former 
bands.  Most  of  the  divisional  names 
have  become  obsolete,  at  least  in  uiiicial 
reports,  and  the  Ute  on  the  several  re-er- 
vations  are  now  cla'^se<l  mider  coll.ctive 
terms.  These,  with  their  numbtrs  in 
1909,  were  as  follows:  Wiminuche  un<ler 
the  Ft  Lewis  school,  Colo.,  454;  Cai»ote 
and  Moache  under  tlie  Southern  Ute 
school,  Colo.,  352;  Uinta  (443i.  Uncom- 
pah-re  (4';9).  and  White  River  Ute  i  2<.'»i) 
under  the  Uintah  and  Ourav  a^'cucy, 
Utah. 

In   July,  lb79,  about    100  men  of  the 
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Wliid'  Kivor  airiMU-y,  Colo.,  roariio<l  from 
their  resorvation  intos.  Wyominpto  luiut. 
Durinir  this  time  some  fori'sts  were  tired 
bv  railway  tiemeii,  resultin-r  in  jrreat  loss 
ot  timl>er,  ami  callin«r  lortli  eotnplaiiit 
a<:ain>^t  the  Imliaiis:,  who  were  oulereil  to 
remain  henceforth  on  their  reservation. 
In  ir^ept.  the  ai:ent.  Meeker,  was  assaulted 
alter  a  ([uarrel  with  a  petty  chief,  and  re- 
(juestcd  iiiilitiiry  aid,  which  was  eranted. 
Orders  were  later  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Indians  charired  with  the  recent  for- 
est fires,  ami  Maj.  Thornliurirh  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  li'O  men.  iSuspectim.'  the 
outcome,  the  Indians  procured  anmiuni- 
tion  from  neighboring:  traders  and  in- 
lurmed  the  agent  that  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  would  be  retrardeii  lus  an  act 
of  war.  On  Sept.  1*0  Thornburirh's  de- 
tadiment  was  ambushed,  and  tlieir  leader 
and  I'i  men  were  killed.  The  cHimmand 
fell  baik.  On  Oct.  '2  a  company  of  cav- 
alry arrived,  and  .">  days  later  Col.  Mer- 
ritt  with  lilK)  troops  reached  the  scene. 
Atornear  the  agency  thebmliesof  Meeker 
and  7  employees  were  found;  all  but  one 
of  the  agency  buildinirs  had  been  ritle<l 
and  burned.  The  contliit  was  soon  ended, 
mainly  through  the  peaceful  attitude  and 
iuHuence  of  chief  Ouray. 

In  the  summer  of  1*JU6  about  400  Ute, 
chiefly  of  the  White  River  band,  left  their 
allotments  an<l  the  Uintah  res.  in  Ctah 
to  go  to  the  Pine  Ridge  res.,  S.  I)ak., 
there  to  enjoy  an  unrestricted  communal 
life.  They  made  the  journey  leisurely, 
and  although  no  depredations  were  com- 
mitted on  the  way,  settlers  became 
alarme<I.  Kvery  peaceful  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  absentees  to  return  to  Ctah, 
but  all  excepting  4o,  who  returned  home, 
remained  obdurate,  and  after  having 
been  charged  with  jietty  thefts  while  in 
Wyoming,  the  matter  was  placed  under 
the  juri.-diction  of  the  War  Department, 
troops  were  .sent  to  the  siene  in  October, 
and  the  Indiansaccompanied  them  peace- 
fully to  Ft  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  in  November. 
In  the  following  spring  (1907)  arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  the  absentee 
Ute  were  assigned  4  townships  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  res.,  S.  Dak.,  which  was 
leaded  by  the  Government,  at  the  exi)ense 
of  the  Ute  annuity  fund,  for  o  years. 
The  Indians  were  removed  in  June  to 
their  new  lands,  where  they  remained 
until  the  following.Iune  Cl'.ioA),  when,  at 
their  own  re<|uest,  they  were  returne<l  to 
their  old  home  in  Utah,  arriving  there  in 
Octolx-r.     Cf.  }'*(/a. 

Digger  Ute— >[iircy.  .Army  Life.  •_'-.'9.  180)  fappiir 
fiitly  11  K<-'iKral  liaiiio  for  tlio  Itc!.  Eutahs.— 
.Sclu.oUrait.  I  ml.  'l'ril)c«--.  v,  4'.''<,  1>>5.  Eutaw  — 
IrviiiK,  Ko.ky  Mt-.,  II.  •Ji:;,  1^:37.  Grasshopper  In- 
dians.—I'altio.  IVrs.  .Narr..  101.  l^:i:',.  Gutahs  — 
l>i.Mi.-iii(li,  iKSLTts.  II,  I.  ix'ji.  lata-go.— .^I■.OIlt■y 
ill  mil  Ittp.  1',.  .\.  i:..  l(i|;i.  Iv'jij  (Kiouii  iiaiiicl. 
letan.— See  mi.ltT  tliut  name-.  Inta.  — h>(U(]er"». 
Not.    <lu    Son.    y   Sin.,    t,7,    1M9    {^lulu).      Jut 


loat— <^ro7co  y  n,>rra.  (Jooc.  bO.  ls«;4.  Mactcinge- 
b«  wai°.— li<>rsi'y.  Ciciliu  MS.  I»itt..  H.  .V.  K..  l^Ts 
(  =  Tabbit-skin  toIks':  i)iiiah;i  and  I'oiica  iiaia«.-i. 
M6H-tau-bai'-ta-nio.— lla  vi.toii.  Ktliiioij.  ai..l 
I'liil..!.  Mo.  Vul..  •.•vH.>.  isiij  (-  •tho  blavk  nun': 
Ctieyoiuie  liauuM.  Mu\taw»tan.— u-li  K..;>.- 
Keizcn,  S.  18So  i  •  hhu-k  pouj>Il- ' :  Clu-yi.'n  no  na nu- 1 . 
Nasuia  kwe.— ton  Kiito.  iliid..  7  .  •<Utr-luinn:iu' 
monrZiininanie).  Ho-o-chi.— A.  Unllioka,  ini  :i. 
lyO".  No-o-chiuh.— Ibid.  No  onch.  — Ibid,  muii 
immc).  Nota-a.— ten  Kato,  op.  v'n..  0  iNav.i!;,i 
name).  Notch.— lliid..  S  tuwn  nauici.  Nuts — 
Ibid,  (altcmaiivc  of  Not.  In.  Quazula.— Zara'.o- 
Salmoron  i<vi.  lii'JiM  in  Land  ot  Siin~liinc.  Iso.  J..:;  . 
y.iV  (a  province:  liaiiic  in  .lenuv.  liUii:uaL'e:  -(••  la- 
iliirly  Il\e  Ito).  ftusutas  — Ibid.  Sa'pa  wicasa  — 
C\>ok,  Yankton  .^IS.  voeab..  H.  .\.  K..  IM.  1^-J 
(l>iikotii  name).  Sarpa  wee-chacha. — c'orli-s.  I.a- 
eotaii  MS.  voeab..  B.  A.  K..  M\.  \:^:i  i  Te- 
ton name;  intended  for  Sapii  wica.si.  Hlaek 
people").  Spanish  Yutes.— Fremont.  Expeil.  to 
Koeky  .Mts..  Ul,  lv>4.  Tahana.-Ho<U'e.  n. Id- 
notes.  B.  .\.  K.,  1>9'»  (Taos  name).  Tcingawup- 
tuh.— Stephen  in  Stl\  Ret..  H.  A.  K..  :;o.  l.^Ml  ( loruicr 
Ilopi  name).  Utahs.— Var?as  ilo'.M)  fpiotid  bv 
Davis,  Span.  Con<).  .V.  .Me.K..  4<.i|.  1809.  Utas — 
I'ririiard.  I'liys.  Ili-t.  .Man.,  v.  -Il.'i.  IS-|7.  Utaws.— 
Parker,  Journal,  7.'.  MM.  Ute.— Hi-nt  (l^-J'ji  in 
Cal.  Mo.v<.  and  Corre-i..,  193.1^4).  TJtsia  — V..t!i. 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  -.'to,  V.vo  (Hopi  name' 
Wiatenihu.— Curtis.  .\.  .\m.  In.I.,  v,  l.'<».  I^o 
(■blaek':  Atsina  iiamet.  Yita.— Mediavilla  y 
A.scona  (17-16).  doc.  in  Colesio  de  Santa  t'rnz  dc 
Queretaro.  Me.\..  K,  leg.  5.  no.  (i.  Yiuhta.— 
I'iinentel,  Len>;nas,  I1.3t7,  In'.'*  (confoiiiuU-d  wiih 
Comaneliei.  Y6ta.— Curtis.  .N'..\m.  Ind..  i.  li).  1  h.)7 
{.(iearilU  Apache  form).  Youtah. — (ieliou,  Sno- 
sho-nay  Vocab. .•_'!.  iMi-*  iSho»honi  name'.  You- 
ta«.— DuflotdeMofras.  K.^pL.tLCii,  1S44.  Youts — 
Smet.  Letters.  30,  IMo.  Yuhta. —  jai-cliet.  Co- 
mancheM.'^..  B.  .\.E.  i  Comanche  name).  Yulas.— 
Escndero.  Not.  Nuevc>-Mex..  S3,  ls49.  Yumyum.- 
Writer  lea.  na.M  in  Iio<'.  Hi.-t.  Mex.,  4tli  s..  v. 
150.  18.i7  (Oro/co  y  Berra.  p.  .59.  says  Maricoj.a 
name).  Tiita.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab..B.  \.  E.. 
iHSl  (Kansas  name).  Yutama. — Bourke.  Mimjiii* 
of  Ariz.,  11>^.  1^>4  (Hopi  namci.  Yutamo. — 
Stephen  in  bthKep.  B.  A.  E.,3.i,  l.VJl  (Hopi  name) 
Yutas. — (iregtr,  Comm.  Prairies.  I,  2"<.S.  1''14.  Yii- 
tawats.— .Mooiiey  in  17th  Hep.  B.  A.  E..  l';7.  !»•.'> 
(so  called  bv  riain-s  tribe-).  Yute.— liarrar.i. 
Wah-to-yah.l^■S.  l<'0.  Yutta.— Doc.  ol  17.lJ>ii"'t-d 
by  Bandolier  in  .\rch.  In>t.  I'ap.-rs,  v,  ]<i.  l^.ii. 
Utensils.  See  Imj>l' nniits,  J!ri;'j,t'u-!i'<. 
Utenstank.  A  village  of  the  I'owhatau 
confederacy  in  I'jO.S,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Mattapony  r.  in  Caroline  co.. 
Va. — Smith  (1G29),  Va.,  i,  maj),  repr. 
1S19. 

Uthlecan.     See  Oolirfian. 
Utikimitung.     A  villageof  theTalirping- 
niiut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd. 

Utiqimitung:— Boa-  in  Cth  Hop.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  IS'^"^ 
XJtina  (Timu.ua:  tII,  land;  itn,  my: 
'my  country ' ).  In  the  narrative  of  tin- 
French  Huguenot  colony  in  Flori<la.  1  ")'i4. 
Utina,  Ouae  Utina,  or  Olata  Ouae  Utina. 
is  given  as  the  name  of  the  head  chief  oi 
the  Timucua,  and  on  the  De  l>ry  map  oi 
loi>l  (Le  .Moyne,  Narr.,  l.S.S.i)"we  tiiid 
Utina  as  a  town  witliin  the  same  territory. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  title  rather 
than  a  geograpinc  or  personal  name,  an.l 
does  not  o<'cur  in  sulj.-e<|Uent  ."^pMni-ii 
history.  Ohttn^  or  hd/utu.  is  one  of  the  Ti- 
mucua till<  s  for  "ihief,"  ;md  it  has  been 
ado[)te<l  into  theCn-ek  lauLMiage.  (i.  .m.  > 
Olata  Ouae  Utina —l.au.ioniii.r.' m  Kr.ncli.  lli-t 
Coil.  La.,  'JIJ.  I-'.'J.  Otina. -Bar.ia.  Kn-ayo,  '■"■ 
I'.Si.     Ouae   Utina.— Laudouiiiuru,    op    cil.,    -X.. 
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n  .fin*  — nmrkonridpc.  Views  of  La..  84,  1S14. 
Vvin»  — IJtU'lo""'^''*'  (l«>^<  quoted  by  Biisaiiier 

Kn-noh.  HistA'oll.  Iji..  Jrtl,  l.v;9.  UUuama.— 
,'"  .,ti  of  Klv:i-i  ( irvSV)  in  Bo\ime.  De  Soto  Narr.,  i, 
".',   I'.n'.i  (in  N.  w.  Florida,  1539). 

Utina.  In  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's 
.xixtlition  it  i.*  stated  that  the  Spaniards 
i.i-.-ed  a  town,  apparently  about  Suwan- 
,V,.(.  r.,  calUtl  Utiiiama  (Gentl.  of  Elvas, 
l."..">7)orL'tinainooharra(,Kanjel,r'f.  1546), 
i.rol'al'ly  a  contusion  between  a  title  and 
,  |, roper  name.  The  ma  is  a  locative 
-iitl'iN.;  tlie  iiiocftitrrd  remains  unexplainetl. 
Ill,,  town  probably  belonged  to  tlie  Po- 

t.iiii>  tribe.  '  (•'.  m.) 

Utinamocharra.  — Raiijel  (ca.  1^46).  in  Bourne,  De 
~.,,u^  N.irr..  II,  70.  1V04  (n.  w.  Florida.  1.W9). 

Utinomanoc.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the 
tribc.=  from  which  neophytes  were  drawn 
|i\-  .'-^an  Francisco  Solano  mission.  Cal.  It 
was  probably  MiXjuelumnaii.  See  Ban- 
.  rolt,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,50G,  188(1;  Eni.'elhardt, 
I'ranc.  in  Cal.,  4.^1,  1897;  Barrett  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  VI,  no.  1,  44,  1908. 

Utitnom.  The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
s.  California  that  inhabited  the  angle 
l.i'tween  the  confluence  of  Middle  and 
.^..uth  Eel  rs.  and  extended  westward 
;icr>>-s  South  Ke\  r. 

Utkiavi  ( 'high  place' ).  The  village  of 
tlie  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  at  C.  Smvth, 
Alaska,  lat.  71°  23';  pop.  22o  in  1880."  A 
( Government  station  was  established  there 
in  1881. 

Ooglaamie.-Murdoch  in  yth  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  26,  1M92 
u'lvfii  as  incorrect  formi.  Ooglamie. — L'.  S.  .?ig- 
imI  Scrv.  map.  IfsSo.  Ootivakh. — Baker,  Geotr. 
I'lit.  Al.i«ka.  igOl'.  Ootiwakh.— Petroff  in  10th 
<  .  ii-iis  Alaska,  4,  1.'<.S4.  Ootkaiowik.— Ibid.  Ot- 
ke-a-vik.— Simpson,  Observations,  map,  IsVi.  Ot- 
kiawik.  — Baker,  op.  cit.  Ot-ki-a-wing.— Maeuire 
III  I'iirl.  Kep.,  XLII,  l'*o,  1>»>4.  Otkiovik. -British 
V'liniralty  cliart  cited  tiv  Mnrd<M^h  in  yth  Hep. 
11.  A.  E.'.  'J6,  IS'.i'i.  Otkiwik.— Brit.  Ailminilty 
•  Inirt.  Uglaamie. -Miird'icli.  op.  cit.  (vriven  as 
:'i.i.rrr(t  form  ..  tJtkeavic.— lltli  Ccnsu-.  .\laska. 
I'-",  1>'j3.  Utkeagvik.— Z.tu'o-kin.  I>e'cr.  ftiiss. 
I'-^.  .\m.,  pt.  I.  71.  1S17.  tJtkiavi. -Baker,  op.  cit. 
Uikiaving.— Ibid.     Xltkiavwin. — .^Iur<io(■h,  op.  cit. 

Utkiavinmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  w.  of 
I't  iiarrow,  Alaska;  pop.  about  140  in 
l^>-:{,  240  in  18H0.  They  flourished  alx>ut 
1^70,  but  have  since  declined  and  keep 
up  their  numbers  by  accessions  from  the 
-Niiiiatogmiut.  Their villagesare Pengnok 
and  I  tkiavi;  summercampsareErnivwin, 
IriK-kpuiiir,  If)ersua,  Kuosu<rru,  Nake- 
•luxu,  Nunaktuau,  Sakamna,  Sinvu.  Wal- 
a'.pa. 

Ootktavietnutes.— Kellv.  .Vrct.  p:-kimo,  chart.  18CM). 
Ooikeavies.— Ibid..  14. "  IT  tkiavwinmiun.— Murdoch 
'"  -''b  U.p.  B.  A.  E.,  4:i.  l^'J-.'. 

Otlakauk.  .\n  lOskimo  settlement  near 
iIh-  n.  (-ri,!  of  J'.allin  bav,  w.  Greenland. 
uildk  goak.  — Kane.  Arct.  Kxplor.,  li.  V).  l>s.V'.. 

Utlams.  .\n  abandoned  .'^alishan  vil- 
'•'-■'•  on  the  s.  side  of  Galiano  id.,  Brit. 
»'.,|. 

Ut  lumi.— liawson.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map.  l^-il. 

Utoca.  An  ancient  village  in  x.  Florida, 
I-robuliiy  Timucuan. — Kobin,  Vov.,  ii, 
"'■•»P,  1.S07. 

Utorkarmiut.  .\  ruined  Eskimo  village 
""  till'   K.  shore  of  Scrmiiigak  fjonl,  k. 


Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  Grouland, 
xxvii,  22,  1902. 

TTtsehta  (' lowlanders').  One  of  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  O.-age 
tribe. 

LesserOtage.— Fisher.  New Trn v.. 'J.V).  IslJ.  Little 
Osage. — Treaty  of  iNwS  in  U.  S.  Indian  Treat.,  u, 
s7S.  1904.  Little  Ossage.—Schernierliorn  'l>rji  in 
Mass.  Hist.  S<x'.  Coll..  Jd  s..  ii.  31,  IMl.  Oo'-za- 
tau.— Lewis  and  Clark  I>isci>v.,  l:;,  isx").  Petit 
Osage. — Bradbury,  Trav.  in  Aw..  'M'l.  I>17.  Petits 
Os. — I)u  Lac.  Voy.  lians  les  Loui^iaiit-^,  map.  1m».i. 
Petit  Zo.—Lewis'ard  Clark  Dis'ov..  l:t.  l.^«..  Teat 
Saws,— Foatlierstonhaiiiih,  Slavt- Slates.  71,  1>H. 
Uiseqta.— -MoGee  in  l.'Sih  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  ltV.>,  l.sy7 
(oun  name), 

Uttamussac.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the 
X.  bank  of  Patuunkey  r.  in  King  William 
CO.,  Va.  The  principal  temple  of  the 
confederacy  was  here. 

TTttamussack.— -Smith  i  iri'29).  Va..  I.  IS-S.  repr.  I.sl9. 
Vtamussack.— Strachey  (liJlJ).  Va.,  iKJ,  l.S4'.t.  Vtta- 
mussak. — Smith,  op,  cit,,  map. 

Uttamussamacoma.  A  village  of '  the 
Powhatan  confe<leracy  in  1608,  situated 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Potomac  r.  in  West- 
morelaud  co.,  Va. 

Vttamuasamacoma. — Smith  1 1029 1,  Va.,  I,  map, 
repr.  1S19. 

Utuka  ('the  old  place').  The  chief 
village  of  the  Utukamiut  Eskimo  at  b-y 
cape,  Alaska;  pop.  50  in  1880,  48  in  1890. 
Otok-kok.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  .=)9.  _1SS0. 
Otukah.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  VM2.  O'-tu- 
kah. — Murdoch  r|Ui>ted  bv  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
.\laska,  190-J.  Utuka.-lllh  Census,  Alaska,  Vj2, 
1893. 

Utukamitit.  .\  nomadic  triV>e  of  Es- 
kimo which  originated  at  Icy  cape  and  now 
range  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  Pt 
Hope  to  Wainriirht  inlet  and  inland  to 
Coiville  r.  Through  intermarriage  with 
the  Xunatogmiut,  Kowagmiut,  and  Ko- 
pagmiut  they  have  developed  physically 
and  mentally  beyond  the  sedentary 
tribes  of  x.  w.  Ahiska.  Their  villages 
are  Kaiaksekawik,  Kelemanturuk,  and 
Utuka. 

Ootooka  Mutes.— Kelly.  .\rct,  Eskimos,  chart.  IKX). 
Ootookas.  —  Ibid..  14.  Oto-kogameuts,  —  H<»oper, 
Cruise  of  Coruiii.  '.ir..  l.-^sti,  Utukakgrout,— /.atros- 
kin,  Descr.  Kiiss.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  l.  71.  1^17.  Utuka- 
miut.—Woolfe  in  11th  Census,  .via-ka,  \'M.  l->'.i;(, 

Uttimpaiats  {  i'-luin'-pnl-nt.'!,  'pe<jple  of 
arrowhead  lands' ).  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e.  Ne- 
vada; pop.  46  in  187.1 — Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Uturittic  (Pima:  'the  corner.'  l)ecau.se 
it  was  situated  at  the  amrle  ot"  the  new 
and  the  old  stream  beds  of  the  Gila).  \ 
former  Pima  vilhifre  on  the  Kio<iila,  i»rolj- 
ably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sacatou, 
alxmt  3  Spanish  leagues  x.  vv.  itf  Ca.-a 
Grande  ruin.  s.  Ariz.  It  was  visited  by 
Garces  and  .Xnza  in  1775,  at  wiiich  linu; 
it  contained  :'.('()  inlial>itants.  Sec  Anza 
in  Bancroft,  .Vriz.  and  X.  Mex.,  :{89,  18S!»; 
An/a  and  lV>nt,  ibid,,  ;;'.»2;  <  iarce.s  ( 1775- 
76),  Diarv,  (>>.  190(1;  P.artlett,  I'ers.  Narr., 
ir,  268,  1.S.54. 

San  Juan  Capistrano. — Gar<-.'^  n77'ii,  IMary,  1((9, 
I'ji/).     San  Juan  CapiBtrans  de  Virtud— Font  ( 177.'>) 
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<iuoto<l  l>v  Scliuolcnift.  Iiul.  Trit'os.  m.  SOI.  InVJ. 
S.  Juan  Capistrano. — AnzH  (iuolo<l  l>y  B.iiicroft, 
Ariz.  nn<l  N.  Mox.,  3i<'.>.  1S>'.».  S.  Juan  Capistrano 
ie  Tjiurituc. — Anza  luul  Font,  iliiil..  H'JJ.  San  Juan 
de  Capistrano.— <;rtri'i-<  (ITT'.i.  Diiiry.  4V..  UHH.I. 
Tutiritucar. — .\iizii  oiiototi  by  Brtticroit,  Ariz,  and 
N.  >[o.\.,  ^.''0. 1>*'.'.  Tutunitucan. — .\n/ii  nnd  Font. 
ibi<l..3'.»'J.  Utilltuc— Ibid.  TJturicut.  — Humlioldt, 
jCew'spnin.ii.  LWli.  l!^ll.  TTturituc— Font  0"'-'>)i'i 
Ternniix-fV'iiip.ins.  Voy..ix.  S-Si.  1>3S.  Vturituc. — 
Gdrf(?s  (1T7.S).  Diary.  CS.  19<.K). 

Uulgo.  Montionetl  by  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  lol4,  17o0)  with  the  Pima,  Opata, 
Jova,  ]--iKli-ve,  Yaqiii,  ."^^ori,  and  Topooa, 
apparently  as  a  trit>o  of  n.  w.  Mexico. 
Not  identiiied,  and  seemingly  a  mii-print 
of  some  other  name. 

Uupon.     See  Black  drink,  Yopon. 

Uva.  A  Chumashan  trWye  of  the  Tnlare 
ba^in,  Cal.,  reduced  in  1851  to  20  individ- 
uals through  contlict  with  the  .'^paniard.•? 
and  neighl>oring  tribes.  They  joined  with 
other  small  tribes  in  the  treaty  of  June  10, 
1851,  by  which  they  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Toj(.in  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States. 

Uras.— Biirboiir  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  -I,  old  Conp., 
spec,  sos-i.,  124.  l*o3.  tJvaa. — Barbour  in  Ind.Atf. 
Rep..  2:«,  ISol. 

Uvingasok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  73°  17'.— Science,  xi,  259, 
1888. 

ITwarosuk  ('big  stone').  An  Ita  Es- 
kimo settlement  on  Murchison  sd.,  lat. 
77°  7'',  X.  Greenland. 

■Pwarrow  Suk-suk.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  Ii,  235, 
1856. 

Uyak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  Salmon  canneries,  on  Uvak  bav, 
Kodiak  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  76  'in  1880; 
fewer  than  20  in  1890. 

Bobrowskoje.— Holiiibertr,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1S.V1.  Ooiak.— I'ttn.iT  in  10th  c.-tisus.  .\laska.  2y, 
ls.>5t.  Ooiatsk  — Li'-iiin^ki  i  I^-O-t^  quoted  by  B:ik<>r, 
Oeog.  I)ict.  .\laskii,  I'.^rJ.  tTgujuk.  —  IlDlriibfTg.op. 
fit.     Uyak.— llfh  Census.  Ala-ku.  T'.i.  l>'Ji. 

Uzela.  An  Apalachee  (  ?  j  villa<_'e  visited 
by  DeSoto  in  15JW,  just  before  reaching  tlie 
principal  town  of  the  tribe,  and  probably 
not  far  from  the  present  Tallalia.~see,  Fla. 
Uzela.— Geutl.  of  FAvsls  (1>d7j  in  French,  Hiit. 
Coll.  Lr.,ii.  13».  \fy^. 

TJzinki  ( Kussian :  '  narrow ' ).  A  village 
of  Kaniagmiut  Creoles  on  Spruce  id.,  Ko- 
diak group,  Alaska.  Pop.  45  in  1880;  74 
in  18;  to. 

Oozinkie.— I'etroff  in  10th  Census.  .Al.tska,  28,  ISS^l. 
Uzinkee  — 11th  Cen-ii-.  .Ma^ka.  7t.  l-yS. 

Uzutiuhi.  A  (^najaw  band  and  ancient 
village.  There  still  survived  in  1891  cer- 
tain gintes  l>elon'_'in<r  to  it.  The  first 
mention  of  th<>  village,  unless  found  in 
eome  of  the  names  of  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers, i.s  prubaljly  the  .\totcha.-i  of  Mar- 
quette'siiiap(  l(i7.'J).  Ototchas-iof  Tlieve- 
not  is  greatly  out  of  place.  a.«  are  most  of 
the  names  on  his  map.  In  1727  Poi.sson 
located  it  near  the  French  fort  on  Arkan- 
sas r.,  m-ar  it.s  mouth. 

Aesetooue.— Ib'TvilU-  i  I7IX2)  in  >[iirtrry,  Dl-c,  iv, 
fVJl.  iKvo.  Assotoue— Touti  M'>7i  in  Freiieh. 
Uist.  Coll.  I.ii.,  I,  71,lMt>.  Atotchasi.— .Muniuette 
quotwl  by  .Shea,   Discov.,  2(>»,  1Vj2.    Erabacha.— 


Coxe,  Carolana.  H,  1741.  louchetehouis. — B.iudry 
des  Loziere.<.  Yoy.  a  la  Loui>iano,  24;5,  l.>02  (prob- 
ably identical).  Osatoves. — Barcia.  I'.iisayoCron.. 
2.>^'<.  1723.  Osotonoy. — Toiiry  ( lii>>7)  in  FrenVh.  lli-t. 
(.'oil.  Lji .  I.  vfi.  lS4r>.  Osotteoez  — I)ouay  (16-^7) 
qui'ted  by  SIk'.i.  l>iscov.,  170,  1S.V2.  Ossoteorz  — 
Honiicpiti,  New  Piseov.,  pt.  2,  44,  lO'.i-^.  Csso- 
teoue.— .Nlanrry,  Dec.  ni,  .V.i.S,  l><7s.  Ossotonoy.— 
Shea.  Di.icov.',  170,  1S.S2.  Ossotoues.— McK'-unev 
nnd  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe.*,  iii.  M.  l<"-4.  Ossotteoez.-^ 
t^harlevoix.  New  Franee.  iv,  luS,  note,  l'-70.  Os- 
soztoues. — Tonti  in  Frt-neh,  \{)<t.  Coll.  La.,  I.  >.;, 
lS4r..  Ototchassi. — Tlieveiiot  in  Shea.  I'i^eov..  2i;». 
IS-VJ.  Otsotchaue. — Joutel  l^'.^7)  in  Marirry,  l><'c  . 
in.  i('o.  1>7>.  Otsotchoue. — < 'harl.\oi.K,  Ni-w 
Fraiiot'.  IV,  InS.  n.^te.  l^'ii.  Otsotchove.— .Inut.l 
(1(>7;  in  Kreneh.  Hi-t.  i:.'ll.  La..  I.  17t',.  l-^lti.  Ot- 
sote.— Toiiiel  I  l('>^^7l  in  M.iri.'ry.  liOe.,  in,  414.  1>7<. 
Oues-peries. — Co.xe.Can^lina.  ll.  1.5. 1741.  Oufotu. — 
Sibley  1 180i)  iti  Lewis  and  Clark.  Diseov..  s5.  Ink;. 
Ousolu.— Sibloy  (I'^-'x  in  .\nu  St.  Pnpers,  Ind.  .\iT., 
1,725.  1>>32.  Ousontiwi. — Co.\e.  Carolana.  map.  1741. 
Ousoutiwy. — Ibid..  11.  Ozotheoa. — MeKenni-v 
and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes.  lit.  Si.  i^.-^j.  Ozotoues.— 
Tonti  (l'>'>7)  in  Freneh,  Hi^t.Coll.  Ijt..i.  S2.  l^-l-".. 
Satos.—Se!n>oh-raft,  Ind. Tribes.  l!i,.=i.i7,  l'--io(  idt-n- 
tieai.').  Sauthouis.— .■Shf.i,  i>i<i'ov  .  170,  niiti-.  l>-'v.'. 
Sitteoiii.— Gall-.  l"p['erMi<-'.,Jll->.  ls67.  Sothoues  — 
McKenney  and  Hall.  lud.  Tribes,  iii,  >2.  1^'4. 
Sothouis.— Jeilervs,  Freneb  I>om.  Am.,  m.  17';i. 
Sotos,— Dr>c.of]7o6inN.Y.Di>e.  Col.  Hist..  IX.10?7. 
IS.55  (identical?!.  Sotonis. — I»c  la  Tour  map.  1779 
(misprint).  Sotouis.— .letTorvs,  French  Doui.  .\m., 
pt.  1.  134.  1761.  Souchitiony.— Iborville  (17oOl  in 
Margry.  Dec.  iv,  429, 1>S0.  Southois. — Charlevoix, 
Hist.  Jonr..  307.  1763.  Southouis. — Shea.  Diseov., 
2f.S,  18-12.  Soutouis.— Cart.j<b.-s  Toss.  Angl..  1777. 
Uzutiuhe.— <.;dtschet,  Creek  Mipr.  Lee.,  i,  30,  l^-^l. 
U-ru'-ti-u'-hi. — Dorsev,  Kwapa  "MS.  vocab..  B.  A. 
E.,  1SS3.  U-zu'-ti-u'-we.— Dor.sev  in  loth  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  229.  1S97.  Zautoouys.- La  Harpcil721)  in 
Margry,  D^c,  vi,  3-57, 1*.'»6.    Zautooys.- Ibid.,  St.-'i. 

Vaaf  (  ]'a^-af).  Apparently  a  gentile 
organization  among  the  Pima,  l)elongin2 
to  the  Suwuki  Ohimal,  or  Red  Ants, 
phratral  group. — Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  197,  1908. 

Vaba.  A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
under  Purisima  (Cade'jomo)  mission,  <>n 
the  Pacific  coast  of  l^ower  California  in 
the  ISth  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4tli 
s.,  V,  189,  1857.  ' 

VabacaheK  'waternf  the  rancheria ' ).  A 
rancheria,  probaljly  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Puri'sima  (Cadegomoi  mission, 
1/Dwer  California,  in  the  ISth  centurv. — 
Doc.  IIi.=t.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857.' 

Vachinapuchic  ('thepassstraightahead' ). 
A  Tarahumare  rancheria  alx>ut  25  m.  x. 
E.  of  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  inf'n,  18v»4. 

Vaccregtie  (Xahuatl:  all,  'wat^r';  fore, 
'the  turning';  /(»</, 'j)lace  of:  'place'd'the 
turn  of  the  river.'  — Buelna).  A  divisi"n 
of  the  Cahitaon  tiie  lower  Rio  Fuerte-  and 
the  coast  l>etween  that  river  and  tlie  Kio 
Sinaioa,  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  IJesidtsthe 
Varoregue  proper  this  division  embraced 
theAhoine,  i'.atiicari,  Comop^iri.iunl  (.iua- 
zave— all  name<l  from  their  .■settlements 
and  sf>eakinir  the  .■^ame  <lialect  of  the 
Cahita.  They  eked  out  a  iivelihi>o<l  by 
fisliintr,  and  after  l>eing  converte<i  to 
Christianity  founded  a  town  on  the  Rio 
Fuerte.  not  far  from  .Mioine. 
Bacoregues.  — Bani-roit.  No.  Mi-\.  States.  I,  214, 
IVyJ.    Bocorehui. — Uibas  quotcl  by  Brinton,  Aui. 
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..    .,.  1*7  l***!-    Gu»»Ave.— Ibid.,  map  (Vacoregiic, 
j'    '  Gu«t«ve.— Orozco  y  Bcrra,  Geop.,  68.  1><;4. 
V»*<»rer»e.-U;Jd.  ,      i  •      .    i 

Vaeachachic  {vae,  'pasture';  o/i jr.  'place 
,,f ').  A  :?tnall  rancheria  of  the  Tarahu- 
riiire  near  Norogachic,  C'hiliuahua,  Mex- 
i,.,",.—Luinholtzr  inf  n.  1904. 

Vagerpe.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
iioaii,  ftjrmerly  connected  with  Dolores 
,iii--ion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
t-.,l.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  18()1, 

Vagitchitchate.  A  Kaiyukhotana  vil- 
li.^c  near  the  mouth  of  Innoko  r.,  w. 
\Fa-ka. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
.'.til  -cr.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 
Ku»hicbagat.— Tikhmonief  quoteti  by  Baker.Geop. 
lurt.  .Mii-'^kn,  3i">o,  UH)1.  Vashichagat.— Zago*kii» 
.iiioicl  l>y  I'etroilin  10th  Census.  Alaska.  37.  lA-^. 

Vahadha  ('tobacco' ).  Given  by  Bourke 
(,Four.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v.). 

Vahia.  The  name  of  the  .site  of  San 
Miguel  mission,  Cal.,  establi.*hed  in  Sali- 
nan  territorv. 

Vahia— Kngelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  404,  1897. 
Vttica. — Ibid. 

Vahichi  ('swamp').  A  small  ranche- 
ria  of  the  Tarahuraare  near  Xorogachic, 
Cliiluiahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n, 
is;»4. 

Vajademin.  A  rancheria,  probably 
C'K'himi,  under  Purfsima  (Cadesomo) 
riii>;.<ion.  Lower  California,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tiirv.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 
IS-")":. 

Vakasuachiki  ('plenty  of  reeds,'  or 
'  place  where  reeds  shoot  up'  ).  A  Tara- 
huMiare  rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
iio. — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Valebo  ('large  mesa'  ).  A  small  ran- 
'  hcria  of  tlie  Tarahuraare  near  Norotra- 
•  liic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
iiifn,  1894. 

Valle(Si>an.:  'valley').  .\  former  vil- 
I:iu't'  of  the  central  Papago,  probably  in 
l*iinaco.,  Ariz.,  with  97  families  in  lSti5. — 
Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  18H5. 

Vallecillo  (Span.:  'little  valley').  An 
<  'pata  pueblo  visited  by  Coronado  in 
1510;  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
S^»Mora,  N.  w.  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
.\ri7.[ie.  Probably  identical  with  a  village 
l.Ucr  known  bv  another  name. 

El  ValleciUo.— C.'LstuQtKla.  H..'laci6n  (l.'>9».n.  in 
!•  rimiixCoiniians,  Vov.,  ix,  1>,  1--:W.  Little  Val- 
Ify  — Wiii^iiii,  in  lUh  iu-p.  K.  .V.  K.,  .')li.  1>'."'.. 

Valle  de  las  Viejas  (Span.:  'valley  of  the 
"Id  ones').  A  former  l)it"_'iit;no  viilae(;  in 
>ati  l)iej:i>co.,  Cal.  — Haves  ( 1S50)  quoted 
'•y  IJancroft,  Nat.  Races',  i,  458,  IKS'J. 

Valleytown  (native  name  fiu/iiAhitun^;il, 
'long  place').  A  formerClierokeesettle- 
'iK'iit  where  now  is  the  town  of  the  s^me 
'ijiiiK',  on  Valley  r.,  in  Cherokee  co., 
V  C.  The  various  settlements  on  Val- 
ley r.  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Iliwa^sec 
\vfre  known  collectively  as  the  "  Vallev 

'"^^■f>^'-"  <!.    M.)   ■ 

Vanca.  A  tribe,evidcntlvCoahuiltecan, 
luet  by   Massanet  (Diary,    in    Mem.    de 


Nueva  Espana,  x.vvii,  04,  MS.)  iu  1<>91 
w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  together  with 
the  Patchal,  Papanaca,  and  others. 

Vareato.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  jiueblo  of 
the  Tigua  of  Xew  Mexico  in  1598. — Ofiat^ 
(1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115.  1871. 

Varohio.  A  division  of  the  Tarahumare 
in  w.  Chihuahua  and  s.  k.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
mainly  on  the  Rio  Chinipas,  but  extend- 
ing N.  to  the  town  of  Loreto  and  w.  to 
the  liio  Mayo.  It  includes  the  Chinipa, 
GuailoiX),  3Ia<ruiaiiui,  Ilizo,  Ilu.-oron, 
Cuteco,  and  Tecargoni.  The  Varohio 
proper  occupied  Loreto  and  Santa  Ana 
pueblos. 

Chinipa. — Onizco  y  Bcrra.  Gcojb:.,  iS8,  18dl  (used 
synonymously  witli  Varohio,  but  strictly  only  a 
divisii^n  thereof,  i  Huaro^o. — Lumholtz  in  jcr'ib- 
ner's  Mag.,  .xvi,  81,  SI.  .hilv.  IN.M:  Lumholtz  in 
Proc.  Int.  Consr.  of  .\nthr.,  103,  1*94.  Varogio.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  5S,  1S04.  Varohio.— Ibid. 
Voragio. — Ibid. 

Vases.     See  Pottenj,  Receptacles. 

Vasisa.  One  of  the  7  Apalachee  towns 
named  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1G88;  situ- 
ated probably  on  Wacissa  r.,  Jefferson 
CO.,  Fla.,  and  evidently  destroye<l  by 
the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  un- 
der Gov.  Moore  in  1704.  In  1822  Creek 
(i.  e.  Seminole)  immigrants  from  Chatta- 
hoochee r.  occupied  a  town  called  Wacissa- 
talofa,  '  Wacissa  town,'  alx>ut  the  head 
of  St  Marks  r.  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, (j.  M.) 
Vasisa.— Doc.  of  1CH8  quoted  by  Gatschet,  Creek 
yiisT.  Les..  1,76,  IS.'M  (.Vpalacheetown^.  Wa-cissa- 
talofa.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  .See.  War,  300.  lJ/2 
(Creek  town). 

Vasoreachic  (ia.W», an  herb;  cliic,  'place 
of).  A  Taraluimare  rancheria  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,^ inf'n,  1894. 

Vawerachi  {Va-ice^-rn-chi,  'jdace  of 
much  water').  A  small  rancheria <>i  the 
Tarahumare  near  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Vaynorpa,     A  vilia-je  of  the  <J)pata  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  alKxit  lat. • 
oO°,  .Sonora,  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  m,  71,  1890;  iv.  487,  1892. 

Vayuavabi.  A  ruined  village  of  the 
Opata  E.  of  Nacori,  about  lat.  29'  cW,  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Va  yua-va-bi.— Kiindelier  in  .Vn-h.  In<t.  Papers, 
III.  r,j,  l->'j(j.     Vayua-va-vi.— Ibi>l..  iv.  .'lOS,  !;«•/.•. 

Vazacahel  (' mesquite  water' i.  A  ran- 
cheria, prubal^ly  Cochiiiii,  connected  with 
Pun'siuia  (Ca'k-gomo )  mi.ssion.  Lower 
California,  in  the  18th  centurv. 
Vaxacahcl.  — iJor.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  v,  I'JO.  1S.57. 
Vazacahel.  — Ibid. 

Vechaochi  (  I'e-clin^-o-chi,  '  pl.ico  of  the 
prickly  herb,'  possibly  referrin<j:  to  a 
cactus).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare near  Norogachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumhfiltz,  irii'n.  IMU. 

Vectaca.  A  villau'e,  prcsumaoly  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolore.« 
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mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS,  ISGl. 

Velasco,  Luis  de.  The  brother  of  a  chief 
of  a  Virginia  district  known  to  the  Span- 
iards a3  Axacan  ((j.  v.),  on  a  stream 
flowing  into  Chesapeake  bay.  Spahish 
navigators,  in  company,  perhaj)s,  with 
some  Dominican  monks,  had  visiti'd  the 
coniitry  in  15V>M)0  and  carried  the  boy 
to  Mexico,  where  the  viceroy.  Don  Luis 
de  Velasco,  caused  him  to  l)ebapti/e<l  and 
gave  him  his  name.  In  l"iC,i'.,  while  in 
Havana,  Don  l.uis  accompanied  a  party 
of  30  Spanish  soldiers  under  a  captain, 
and  two  Dominicans,  to  his  home  country, 
where  it  was  planned  to  est;iblish  a  mis- 
sion; but  the  venture  proving  a  failure, 
the  monks  and  the  Indian  sai  led  for  Spain. 
At  court  he  8o  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
good  will  of  King  Philip  II  that  he  lived 
at  the  royal  expense  during  ail  his  stay, 
when  he  returned  to  Havana  with  snme 
Dominium  missionaries  who  had  em- 
barked for  Florida.  The  Florida  mi.-sion 
having  been  abandoned,  Don  Luis,  in  his 
apparent  zeal  to  convert  his  countrymen, 
joined  the  Jesuits  under  Father  Seirura  on 
their  departure  for  Florida  in  1570.  On 
August  5  Father  Segura  and  S  other 
•Jesuits,  together  with  the  Indian,  sailed 
for  Chesapeake  bay,  reaching  on  Sept.  10 
the  province  of  Axacan,  where  they 
entered  a  river  and  landed.  So  impover- 
ished was  the  country  that  the  vessel  was 
sent  back  with  a  message  appealing  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitution  of  the  Indians 
in  the  following  spring.  On  the  depart- 
ure of  the  vessel  the  fathers  moved  to 
another  stream,  2  leagues  di.-tant.  near  a 
settlement  governed  by  a  younger  brother 
of  Don  Luis,  where  a  hut  and  a  chai^>el 
were  erected  and  where  the  Indian 
serve<las  interpreter  for.«ome  time,  when 
he  abandoned  the  missionaries  under 
pretense  of  preparing  for  their  reception 
at  another  village.  Early  in  Feb.  1571, 
a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  missionaries 
to  indute  Don  Luis  to  return.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  a  great  show  of  friend- 
ship and  promi.-edto  return  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  the  same  night  the  Indians, 
le<l  by  Luis,  overtook  the  little  party  and 
murdered  them.  On  Feb.  8.  the  remain- 
der of  the  missionary  band  at  their  .settle- 
ment were  disarmed  of  their  hatcln-ts  by 
a  ruse,  when  the  In<!ians  fell  ufton  and 
killed  all  except  a  little  boy,  .\li>nso,  who 
was  rescued  by  .Menen<lez  later  in  the  year 
when  he  visited  Axacan  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  natives  for  the  murders  they 
had  committed.  Consult  I><>werv,  Span- 
ish Settlements— Florida,  1.5'i2-1.5"74,  1!XJ5, 
and  authorities  therein  cite<l;  Murray, 
Lives  Cath.  Herf/es,  lSf»G;  French,  His't. 
Coil.  I^i.,  n.  s.,  II,  2.50,  1875;  Shea  (1) 
in  I'.each,  Ind.  Miscel.,  1877,  (2,  in  Cath. 
World,    Mar.    1S75,  (3)  Cath.  Mis.-.ion.s, 


1855,  (4)  Cath.  Church  in  Col.  Dav.<>.  1S8G; 
Brown,  (1)  First  Republic  in'  Amer., 
1898;  (2) (ienesisof  U.  S.,  18'J0.     (.i.  m.  ) 

Venaambakaia.  .V  band  or  division  of 
the  Pomo,  formerly  livinsr  near  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  Ross,  in  Sonoma  co., 
Cal.— Powell  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
493,  1877. 

Venados  (Span.  pi. 'deer').  Oneofthe 
tril>es  n:ionti(jned  by  Fray  Bartolome  « tar- 
ci'a  as  .^-peakiuiT  the  languaL'e  of  lii.i  Man- 
ual (17(30  I.  Thi-;  tribe  was  either  ijuite 
widely  distributed  or  else  the  name  was 
applied  to  several  distinct  bands,  all  evi- 
dently Coahuiltecau.  In  1731  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  was  founded  in  Texas 
for  the  "Benados"  andToIoujaa  (Tiloja), 
and  the  P>enado  chief  was  made  tirst  ''cov- 
ernor"  of  the  mission  ( Test,  de  A^ientode 
Misiones.  MS.,  1731,  in  Gen.  Land  Off., 
Austin,  Texas).  In  1737  they  deserted 
the  mi.ssion  (doc.  in  I^imar  Pai>?rs,  1737, 
MS.^.  After  1757  large  numbers  of  them 
were  gathered  at  the  Camargo  mission, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  they  were  still 
living  there  as  late  as  18C»0'  (Baptismal 
records  in  the  parish  church  of  Camargo, 
examined  in  r.»07).  Some  time  in  the 
ISth  century  some  of  the  tribe  were  at 
the  Vizarron  mission  in  northern  Mexico 
(Portillo,  Apuntes,  323,  ISSS^  ( n.  e.  b.  ) 
Benados. — Test,  de  .\<!ento,  1731,  of>.  cit. 

Venango.  A  former  Seneca  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.,  in  Venango  co., 
Pa.,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Franklin. 
According  to  the  de[>osiiion  of  Stephen 
Coffen  (1754)  it  was  ''called  by  the  In- 
dians Ganai.rarah'hare,  on  the  Banks  of 
Belle  Riviere,  where  the  River  o  Boeff 
empties  into  it  "  (Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi, 
184,  1877).  The  place  was  later  occupied 
b}'  a  mixed  population  of  Seneca,  L>ela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Ottawa,  and 
other  tribes  allied  with  the  French.  The 
place  tirst  came  into  notice  when  the 
French  agent  .Joncaire  visite<l  the  Indians 
in  1753,  ina<lvanceof  the  French  expe<li- 
tion.  He  distributed  presents  to  the  In- 
dians about  the  region,  and  expelled  the 
English  traders.  John  Fra.ser,  who  had 
been  at  the  place  for  .'-everal  years,  selling 
goods  and  aetin'.i  as  a  gun.-mith,  wrote  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  explaining  that 
the  French  were  buildhig  a  fort  "at  Ca.s- 
eoago  up  French  creek,"  the  reference 
being  to  the  French  fort  at  Le  B<i-uf,  now 
Waterford,  Pa.  No  French  fort  was  built 
at  Cus.sewago.  Many  writers  are  in  error 
in  locating.'  the  French  fort  at  this  place, 
and  in  cal  limr  the  locality  where  the  Frencii 
fort  was  built  Cussewago.  Shippen,  in  a 
letter  concernin<r  the  matter,  says:  ''W'e- 
ningo  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  Town  on 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Freser  has  had  a  (jun- 
emith  Sho])  for  many  yeais;  it  is  situate 
eighty  Miles  up  the  ^ame  River  bey<ui<l 
the   Log's    Town   Ca.-ewa'_'0    is  Twenty 
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miles  above  Weningo"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
V,  OGO,  1S51).  The  entrance  of  the 
French  expedition  in  1753  caused  great 
excitement  aiuon^  the  Iroquois,  who  re- 
jrarded  it  as  an  invasion  of  tiieir  lands; 
and  also  among  the  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  other  Indians  at  Logstown  for  the 
same  reason-  (see  letter  of  Lieut.  Hol- 
land, Col.  Kec.  Pa.,  v,  623;  Letter  of  Gov. 
Dinwiddle,  UoO;  Letter  from  Council  of 
Onondaga.  6.>7;  Letter  of  Half  King,  6:>o; 
Weiser'.s  Journal  of  liis  mission  to  Onon- 
daga, G42-(i)47).  Thisexpeilition  followed 
a  different  course  from  that  of  Coloron 
de  Bienville  (1749),  which  reached  Al- 
legheny r.  by  way  of  L.  Chautaui^ua 
and  Conewango  r.  It  made  the  portage 
from  Pre.squ'  Isle  (Erie,  Pa.)  to  the  head- 
waters of  River  au  BoMif  (French  or.) 
and  then  down  this  stream  to  its  mouth 
(  Venango).  Forts  were  built  at  the  two 
former  locations  in  1753.  It  was  the 
intention  to  build  a  third  fort  at  Venango, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Indians 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  this  project 
was  temporarily  abandoned  (Letter  of 
M.  Duquesne  to  M.  deRonille.  Aus.  1753, 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  161,  1877).  Pos- 
.eession  was  taken  of  the  place  by  Capt. 
Ciialbert  de  Joncaire,  who  expelled  the 
traders  from  John  Fraser's  house,  and 
erected  a  French  flag  on  the  buiidins, 
which  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
spent  his  time  trying  to  win  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio  to  the  French  interest. 
The  presence  of  the  French  force  within 
the  region  claimed  by  the  F3nglish  led  to 
the  mission  of  Washington  and  Gist,  who 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to 
warn  the  French  invaders  to  depart 
(Washington's  Jour.,  1753;  Gist's  Jour., 
1753;  Frontier  Forts,  ii,  1  et  seq., 
1895).  The  French  fort  at  Venango  was 
finished  in  the  spring  of  1754;  it  was  called 
Ft  Machault  by  the  French,  but  was 
always  called  "the  French  fort  at  Ve- 
nango" by  the  English.  During  the 
French  occupancy  of  the  Ohio  tiiis  fort 
became  a  center  of  Indian  influence  on 
the  upper  Allegheny  (Frontier  Forts,  ii, 
58.5,  1896).  After  the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne 
in  1758,  the  fort  at  Venango  was  streuL'th- 
ened  and  a  larger  garrison  placed  at  it;  it 
then  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  the 
Indians  lio-tile  to  the  English.  In  the 
Miinmer  of  1759  there  were  al)OUt  LOGO 
ln<lians  of  various  tribes  gathered  in  the 
vicinity.  Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  tlie  com- 
mander of  Ft  Pitt,  wrote  to  (iov.  Denny, 
telling  lum  of  the  gathering  of  the  French 
aii<l  Indians  at  Venantro  for  the  purjiose 
«jf  takinj;  Ft  Pitt  (Col.  Pec.  Pa.,  vni,  292, 
1852).  In  the  summer  of  17.59  the  French 
force  d<serted  all  their  posts  in  x.  w. 
Peimsylvania,  leaving  tlie  entire  n-gion  in 
possession  of  the  llnglish  (Col.  Per.  Pa., 
vm,  394-39G,  1852).     After  the  abandon- 


ment of  Venango  by  the  French  a  new 
fort  was  built  by  the  English  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1760,  which  was  called  Ft  Venan- 
go, but  only  a  small  garrison,  under 
Lieut,  (lordon,  was  stationed  at  the  place. 
During  the  Pontiac  war  the  little  garrison 
and  fort  at  Venango  was  blotted  out  by 
the  hostile  Seneca.  n<H  a  soui  escapinc. 
Lieut.  Gordon  wassinwly  l)urne'i  to  death 
(Bouquet's  letter.  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix,  ;>5, 
1852).  All  tlie  frontier  forts  ol  w.  Penn- 
sylvania were  besieL'ed  by  the  Imlians  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  except  Ft  Ligonier 
and  Ft  Pitt  fell  under  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians. After  the  destruction  of  Ft  Ve- 
nango the  entire  region  in  N.  w.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  full  possession  of  the  Indians 
(Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  ii, 
18-25,  1901;  Frontier  Forts,  ii,  592,  1896; 
Arch,  of  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  579  et  seq.,  1877^- 
.\t  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt  in  1765  many  In- 
dian deputies  were  present  from  the 
upper  Alle<:heny  region  (Col.  Pec.  Pa., 
i.v,  250  et  seq.,  1S.52)T  The  close  of  the 
Revolution  brought  fears  of  another  In- 
dian uprising  in  Pennsylvania.  Settle- 
ments hail  been  made  at  various  points 
on  the  .\llegheny  x.  of  Kittannine,  to  pro- 
tect which  Ft  Franklin  was  built,  about 
half  a  mile  up  French  cr.  (Arch,  of  Pa., 
XI,  270,  1S55).  During  the  Indian  troubles 
in  1794  this  fort  was  strengthened.  A 
garrison  was  kept  at  this  point  until  1796, 
when  a  new  location  was  .selected  nearer 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.  This  building, 
called  the  "Old  Garrison,"  was  occupied 
until  1803,  when,  all  danger  of  Indiaii  in- 
vasion havini  passed  away,  the  military 
Fost  was  abandoned.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

ort  Franklin.— JlV. well  map,  1792.  Fort  Mach- 
ault.— Duque>ne  (ITck;)  in  Arcli.  I'a..  lid  .=..  vi 
CM,  \x~7.  Fort  Mackhault.— VHUdrciiil  '1757). 
ibid..  406.  Fort  of  Venango.— Pa.  Council  (17S9) 
in  C'^l.  Rt?c.  I'rt..  XVI,  l.v'ilj.  Ganagarahhare. — < 'ol- 
fen  (17.>4>.  ibid..  VI.  9.  I'-.tI.  Ganagarahhare.— 
.\rch.  Ol  P.I..  2d  s..  vi,  ls|,  1877.  MachauU.— 
Fevre(17.>Sj,ibid.,lH.r;f,3,  Is'i.?.  Oninge.— Hni:i;inii 
Heirs  map,  IT'^G.  Oningo.- E^iiauts  and  Ra(.il!> 
map,  1777.  P.  MachauU. — Puuchoc  map.  17.^s. 
Quingo.  —  I.a  Tour  map,  lliii  Cmi.sprint'.  Venan- 
ga. — l^ttre  map,  1781.  Venango. — Washington 
(1753)  in  Proud.  Penn..  II.  app.. -13.  17'.";.  Venan- 
go Fort.— Soull  map.  1770.  Venargo.— Mor-e.  Hi-t. 
.\m.,  map,  179>>  (misprint).  Veneango. —  Ka-t"'ii 
eonf.  (17.^7)  in  N'.  V.  I)"C.  (ol.  Hi-t..  vii,  ^^7,  l"'*!. 
Veningo.— Sbirle.v  (17.>i).  ibid.,  vi.  9-i7.  IS-Vl  Vil- 
lage du  Loups.— Boiintcamp  map,  1749.  Vinan- 
go.— Iloniiinn  H-.-irs  innp.  17.V"i.  Viningo.— <;i-t 
map.  175:3.  Wenango.  — Lewis  Kvaiis  map.  17.Vi. 
Weningo  —Shi pp<.-n  (17.5:;)  in  Col.  Ki-c.  Pa.,  v.  CM, 
1>'A.     Weningo  town.— Peters  (17.54),  ibid..  7V.I. 

Vende  Flechas  (.'^pan. :  'rrrow  sellers'). 
A  band  represented  in  1794  by  six  mem- 
bers at  ]>pi'ritu  Santo  <le  Zunit-'a  mis-ion, 
Texas.  They  were  called  by  the  mis- 
sionary there  a  branch  of  the  Xaraname 
C.\ranama)  tribe  fPortillo,  Apuntes,  308, 
1888). 

Verachi  ('where  corn  grows')-  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare  near 
Norogacliic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  iuf'n,  1894. 


,^70();)«— Bull.  30,  pt  2—12- 
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Vermilion.  A  division  of  the  Kicka- 
jx)0  that  formerly  lived  on  Wabash  r., 
Ind.,  about  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  r. 
KickapooB  of  the  Vermilion.— Tn-aty  of  ISJO  in  V.  S. 
Ind.  Trout.,  ^^^.  1873.  Vermilion*.— Trador  (ITTS^ 
quoted  by  P<"lux)lcraft.  Iiul.  Tribo-:.  hi.  5<>I,  1S-S3. 
Vermillion  Kickapoos.— Harrison  (ISH)  in  Mn.  St. 
Paptr*.  Ind.  AtT.,  I, T.-H).  iNi^.  Vermillion*.- Dodge 
(1779)  qnotwl  by  JctIors*>n.  Notes,  U'>,  l>i:i. 

Vescuachi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  on 
Rio  Sonora,  Sonora,  ^lexico,  in  1678-SS 
(Zapata,  1G78,  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  246,  18.>^4i.     See  Chiimpa. 

Veselofski  (Russian:  'cheerful').  A 
former  Aleut  villa<:e  at  C.  Cheerful,  Una- 
laska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in 
1831. 

Vaysaylovskoi.- Elliott.  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  2a'>, 
1875.  Veselofski. — Sarichef  (17y-M  quoted  bv 
Baker,  GfO».  Diit.  Alaska,  Vil,  19(>2.  Ve»el6vs- 
koe.— Veniaminof.  Zapiski.  n,  "Jivj.  i,S40.  Ves- 
•elovsky.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  .Alaska,  :U,  1SS4. 
Wesselowskoje. — Holnibcrg,  Ethnog.  skizz.,  map, 
1S.TO. 

Vesnak.     A  former  Nishinam   division 
near  the  mouth  of  American  r.,  on  the 
s.  side,  in  Sacramento  co.,  Cal. 
Veshanacks. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8, 1S60. 
Vesnacks.— Bancroft,  N'at.  Kaoes,  i.  4tO,  187-1. 

Vesperic  Indians.  A  term  proposed  by 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  n,  28,  1852;  v, 
104,  1855;  vi,  35,  1857)  to  designate  the 
entire  group  of  triljes  geographically 
limited  to  the  e.xact  area  of  the  United 
States. 

Vessels.     See  Polter;/,  Receptacles. 

Viayan.  A  C!oahuiltecan  band  men- 
tioned in  1754,  with  the  Piguiques,  a.s 
a  subtril>e  of  the  Pamaques,  q.  v.  (In- 
forme,  in  ]\Iem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  .x.xvii, 
.307,  MS. ).  They  are  listed  by  Morfi  a.s  a 
Texas  tribe  (Mem.  Hist.  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca. 
1782). 

Vicharachi  ('where  there  are  needles,' 
referring  to  cactus  spines).  A  small 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noro- 
gachic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Luraholtz, 
inf'n,  1894. 

Viddaquimamar.  A  tril>e  or  band,  per- 
haps Coahuiltecan,  which  lived  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  18th  century  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  .<.  of  the 
Rio  ( Irande  and  below  the  site  of  Kajrle 
Pass,  Texas.  They  were  closely  a-^sociated 
with  the  Terocoflame  and  Tunamar 
(Ticmamar)  bands  (Baptismal  records  of 
the  mission,  MS.). 

Biddaquimamar. — Bapti-^mal  tcc.,  1707.  op.  cit. 

Viger.  A  Male«ite  settlement  in  Viger 
township,  Temiscouata  CO.,  Queljec,  con- 
taining lOG  inhal^itants  in  1910. 

Vihiyo  (  Viliiuo,  '<-liiefs,'  sing.  vl>i'). 
The  name  u.<ed  to  de.»^ii.'nate  the  tribal 
council  of  44  chicf.s  of  the  Cheyenne 
(q.  v.);  sometimes  regarded,  but  im- 
properly, a.s  constituting  a  regular  war- 
rior society  of  the  tribe.  (j.  m.) 

Vikhit  ('knowing  people':  Kaniatrmiut 
name).     An  Ahtena  divi.-ion  next  txjlow 
the  Kolt.'^iian  on  Co[)p('r  r.,  Ala>-^ka. 
Vi  qit.— IlolTinan,  M.S.,  B.  .\.  E.,  1RS2. 


Village,  Village  site.  See  ^folntlK<, 
Pueblos,  Shell-heaps. 

Village  du  Paant.  A  former  village, 
probably  of  the  Winnebago,  on  Wild  C.ii 
or.,  alx)ut  a  mile  above  its  junction  with 
the  Waba-sh,  above  Lafayette,  in  Tipi^e- 
canoe  co..  Ind.  It  was  abandoned  before 
1819.  The  site  was  included  in  the 
"Langlois  reserve."  See  St  Marv's 
Treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  49.3, 
1873. 

Vinasale.  A  trading  post  on  Kti.sk<>- 
kwiin  r.,  Ala.^ka;  pop.  140  in  1S90. 

Venizali. — Ilallofk   in    Nat.   Geoff.    Mat'.,   ix.  '.•! 
1S98.    Vinisahle.— lull  Census,  .\laska.  16).  l>y:>. 

Vinatacot.  The  site  and  proi>ably  the 
local  tribe  at  Santo  Rosario  mission,  lat. 
30°  3',  Lower  California. 
Vinatacot. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  ,Ian.  24,  1S»>J. 
Vintacottas. — Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope. 
app.,  r>:i.  5-1,  1869  (wrongly  identified  with  the 
Uchities). 

Vinf.  Mentioned  as  a  New  ^lexico 
mission  inl742. — Mendoza  etal.  (1742-3. 
quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
244,  1889.' 

Visions.     See  Dreams,  Oijaron. 

Vossnessenski.  An  Aleut  village  and 
trading  post  on  the  island  of  that  name 
in  the  Shumagin  group,  Alaska.  Pop. 
22  in  1880;  43  in  1890. 

Vosnessensky.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  .\laska.  2:i. 
1884.    Voznesensky.— 11th  Cen.sus,  Alaska. 86.  1S93. 

Vuikhtulik.     A  Xushagagraiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  k.  ehore  of  L.  Alaknakik. 
Alaska;  pop.  51  in  1880. 
Vuikhtuligmute.- Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  50, 1860 
{miut=  'people'). 

Vumahein.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atriquy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  <Trande,  New 
Mexico,  in  1598.— Oilate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Vuntakutchin  (  Viui-ttahd-cliin,  'people 
of  Willow  creek,'  referring  to  Charlie's 
or.,  where  willows  aVjound. — Schmitter  ■. 
A  Kutchin  tribe,  now  greatly  modilie'l 
by  contact  with  whites,  occupying  the 
country  n.  of  Porcupine  r.,  Alaska,  as  far 
a.s  the  Eskimo  territory  on  the  Arctic 
coa-t.  They  trade  at  P't  Yukon  and  at 
Ft  Egbert  in  common  with  the  western 
Kutchin.  They  formerly  tradc-d  at  Ft 
Selkirk,  Pelly  Banks,  and  Francis  lake, 
butabandoned  their  trips  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tradinir-posts  at  the.se  point.s. 

The  Vuntakutchin  subsi.>^t  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  ajrriculture  beinc 
unknown  to  them,  althouirh  their  terri- 
tory is  fertile.  During  the  winter  they 
move  about  wherever  game  is  plentiful; 
in  the  spring  they  go  to  the;  river,  where 
they  make  canoes  and  nets  in  prepara- 
tion for  salmon  tishintr,  and  durinu'  the 
summer  dry  and  cache  large  quantities 
of  fish;  in  the  fall  the  entire  family  goe.- 
hunting,  and  when  a  uood  supply  oi 
game  is  accumulated  it  is  cached  on  tie- 
8[>ftt;  later,   in    dctolx-r,   tluy  retuM   *'  = 
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the  river  for  about  two  month*,  when 
l\\cy  make  snowshoes,  tol)opgans,  and 
other  artules  for  winter  use.  Wolfi.>;li 
dogs,  their  only  domestic  animals,  are 
j.mpl'oyed  in  winter  for  drawing  tobog- 
ean3  and  sleds,  and  in  summer  fur  haul- 
ing boats  up  the  river  banks.  For  inland 
travel,  when  there  is  no  snow,  the  doirs 
are  used  as  pack-animals.  Each  man 
owns  a  team  of  about  live  dogs. 

The  habitations  formerly  consisted  of 
tents  of  caribou  skin,  supported  by  poles 
which  wore  left  behind  when  the  occu- 
pants moved.  Most  of  the  people  now 
live  in  rude,  ill-ventilated  cabins  of  a 
single  room,  built  of  logs  chinked  with 
nioss,  and  with  roofs  of  saplings  covered 
with  turf. 

The  native  costume  consisted  of  a 
parka  of  caribou  skin — a  liooded  coat 
reaching  to  the  knees,  put  on  over  the 
head.  Sometimes  sealskin  i)arkas  were 
obtained  in  trade  from  the  natives  of  tlie 
lower  river.  Trousers,  or  a  combination 
of  trousers  and  stockings,  of  dressed  moose- 
skin  were  also  worn,  as  likewise  were 
mittens  and  moccasins  of  the  same 
material,  cut  in  generous  size  in  order 
that  they  could  be  lined  with  grass 
during  cold  weather.  The  coat  of  a 
chief  was  ornamented  with  quillwork, 
front  and  back,  and  had  a  special  (  ollar 
of  moose-skin,  fringed  and  quilled,  which 
was  significant  of  his  office.  A  special 
hunting  belt  of  caribou  skin,  quill- 
worked,  was  provided;  from  it  hung  an 
ornamented  moose-skin  knife-sheath. 
Most  of  the  native  clothing  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  cast-off  clothing  of 
the  whites,  or  by  cheap  fabrics  intro- 
duced by  traders.  Garments  were  deco- 
rated with  porcupine  quills  dyed  red  by 
boiling  in  cranberry  juice,  or  blue  by 
boiling  in  huckleberry  juice;  pure  white 
'luills  were  not  dyed;  various  colored 
Mowers  were  also  boiled  and  their  color- 
ing matter  used  for  dyeing  quills.  Small 
ponmetrical  figures  were  made  by  sewing 
the  flattened-out  quills  to  a  backing  of 
skin,  and  long  etrij)e3  were  made  by 
rolling  the  quills  into  narrow  spirals  and 
sewing  them  side  by  side.  The  hair  was 
formerly  allowed  to  grow  long,  tied  in  a 
bunch  behind,  with  a  small  knot  over 
«a<h  temple.  Swan  feathers  wen- 
'hopped  fine  and  applie<l  with  grease  to 
the  rear  l)unch  daily  until  it  became  a 
large  mass.  Rings  of  small  bird  bones 
wore  worn  in  the  nasal  septum,  especially 
'•n  gala  occasions.  The  older  i>o<>i)\e  still 
have  their  noses  pierced, 
^^kiri-dressing  is  the  work  of  women. 
The  hide  is  soaked  in  water  to  .soften  it, 
R'ld  the  hair  is  scraptMl  off  with  the  end 
•^f  a  sliarp  bono  spatula.  All  sewing  is 
Ptdl  done  with  bone  awls.  The  women 
alHO  make  beadwork  for  sale  to  whites. 


Moose-skin  mittens  are  likewise  made  for 
the  white  trade. 

Formerly  a  healthy  people,  the  Vun- 
takutchin,  like  the  other  Kutchin  tribes, 
have  sufleretl  greatly  by  the  inroails  ni 
tlisea.^e  since  their  contact  with  whit<s 
and  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  habits 
and  devices  of  frontier  civilization,  and 
especially  the  change  in  their  dwellings. 
Tuberculosis  is  the  most  deadly  enemy 
with  which  they  have  to  cope,  verv  few 
of  them  being  free  iionx  it.  Toiisilitis, 
respiratory  disea.-es  and  digestive  dis- 
eases, and  myaliiia  are  ever  present. 
Diphtheria  carries  off  many  in  occasional 
epidemics. 

The  diet  of  the  Vuntakutchin  consist.s 
chiefly  of  fish,  game,  and  berries.  Their 
principal  game  animals  are  caribou, 
moose,  bear,  and  mountain  sheep.  The 
fish  is  chierty  salmon.  Various  berries 
and  a  large  tuber  form  their  chief  veiretal 
food.  Ravens,  hawks,  eagles,  dogs,  and 
wolves  are  not  eaten.  They  seldom  eat 
wolverene,  though  lynx  and  one  kind  of 
owl  are  consumed.  Salmon  (they  pre- 
fer the  dog  salmon)  are  caught  in  hand- 
nets,  but  fish-wheels  are  gradually  re- 
placing the  primitive  method.  White- 
fish  and  grayling  are  regarded  as  lux- 
uries. Fish  are  dressed  by  the  women, 
and  dried  on  racks  until  ready  for  cach- 
ing. Caribou  are  run  between  two  long 
rail  fences  converging  into  a  corral, 
snares  are  placed  at  intervals,  and  the 
caribou  that  try  to  escape  are  shot  with 
arrows.  [Nloose  are  stalke<l  and  shot  with 
arrows;  sometimes,  in  spring,  they  are 
snared  in  creeks,  into  which  they  are 
driven  with  the  aid  of  dogs  and  are  then 
dispatched  with  ['ikes,  fiears  art;  de- 
ceived by  the  natives  who  imitate  the 
cry  of  a  raven  when  it  has  discovered  a 
dead  moose;  the  Indian,  armed  with  a 
spear,  then  kills  the  bear  at  close  range. 
Birds  and  other  small  game  are  killed 
with  blunt-pointed  arrows. 

Baskets  for  cooking  are  made  of  spruce 
roots;  the.se  are  watertight  when  soake<i, 
and  water  is  boiled  in  them  by  means  of 
hot  stones.  Birchbark  utensils  are  al.«o 
made,  but  chiefiy  for  use  on  the  hunt. 
Fire  was  matie  with  Hint  and  iron  f)yrites, 
a  fungus  furnishing  the  tinder;  the  fire- 
drill  was  al.so  u.-ed.  Stone  hammers 
fastened  to  wooden  handles  with  strips 
of  caribou  skin  are  still  employed  for 
breaking  bones.  Stone hatchet.s  wereuse*! 
until  recent  years.  Hunting  knives  are  of 
bone,  ground  flat  and  sharpened  on  both 
edtres,  and  sometimes  copper  knives  are 
obtained  in  trade  from  White  r.  The 
spear  wa.s  made  by  biiuling  a  Inuiting 
knife  of  caribou-horn  to  the  end  of  a  ]><)]". 
G  ft  long.  Bows  ami  arrowshait-,  as  well 
as  (ish-net,  snowshoe,  tol»oggan,and  <a:i"0 
frames,  are  ma»le  of  birch;  their  wooden 
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objects  are  nearly  always  uainted  with 
red  ocher,  which  is  used  also  as  a  face 
paint.  Babiche  of  walrus-hide,  obtained 
in  trade  with  down-stream  natives,  is 
used  for  netting  snowshoes,  tish-net?,  and 
the  like. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  chief 
whose  authority  is  said  to  have  been  des- 
potic; he  detailed  hunting  parties  and 
dictated  their  duties,  and  had  sole  power 
to  apportion  the  product  of  the  hunt. 
During  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  a 
chief,  a  patriarchal  form  of  poverninent 
exists,  important  matters  being  decided 
by  the  elders  in  council.  Public  opinion 
has  great  weight  in  controlling  the  chief's 
personal  actions.  Sometimes  the  Vunta- 
kutchin  intermarry  with  other  tribes,  and 
sometimes  outside  children  are  adopted 
into  a  family.  Couples  were  often  be- 
trothed in  marriage  while  children,  the 
arrangement  of  course  being  mai  le  by  their 
parents,  although  the  engaged  couple  had 
a  voice  in  the  question  of  the  final  mar- 
riage. When  between  10  and  15  years  the 
boy  went  to  live  with  the  parents  of  the 
girl,  but  they  were  not  married  until  the 
boy  was  able  to  support  a  wife.  On  the 
death  of  a  wife  or  a  husband  it  was  not 
customary  for  the  survivor  to  remarry 
for  several  years. 

Ceremonial  tribal  feasts  are  given  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  at  the  birth  of 
a  child,  when  the  eldest  son  kills  his  first 
game,  or  when  a  girl  reaches  puberty. 
In  the  lastinstance  the  girl,  after  the  feast, 
goes  about  a  mile  from  home,  where  she 
lives  in  isolation  for  a  year  under  the  care 
of  a  relative  of  her  betrothed.  During 
this  period  fresh  meat  is  tabooed,  other- 
wise game  would  become  scarce  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  body  of  a  de- 
ceased chief  was  burned  by  men  era- 
ployed  for  the  purpose;  the  burned  bones 
and  ashes  were  then  place<l  in  a  wooden 
receptacle  and  hung  in  a  tree.  The  men 
who  burned  the  body  ate  no  fresh  meat 
for  a  vear,  else,  it  was  believed,  they  too 
would  die.  It  is  said  that  a  belief  is  cur- 
rent among  them  to  the  effect  that  when 
a  person  dies  his  spirit  returns  to  a  wo- 
man and  is  reborn.  Property  is  not  in- 
herited by  relatives  on  the  death  of  a 
chief,  but  is  distributed  to  visitors  at  a 
potlatch  which  lasts  several  days,  ("(r  un- 
til the  supplies  are  exhausted,  and  to 
which  members  of  related  tribes  are  in- 
vitee!. 

As  among  many  tril)es  the  mclicine- 
men  perform  their  functions  by  dreams, 
incantation,  and  matric,  whether  it  is  de- 
sired to  heal  the  sick,  to  overcome  the 
enemy,  or  to  make  a  hunt  successful. 
The  power  supposed  to  be  posscs.^ed  l;y 
a  medicine-man  to  i)roiiiote  the  tribal 
welfare  is  believed  also  to  be  empIoyf'<l 
sometimes  in  the  malevolent  practice  of 
sorcery. 


Richardson  (Arct.  Expcd.,  397,  ISol) 
^ve  their  population  in  1S17  as  SO  men; 
HI  1S66  they  numlx^red  (50  men,  of  whom 
about  25  were  hunters.  Their  present 
population  is  not  known. 

Consult  Si'hmitter  in  Smithson.  Misc. 
Coll.,  Lvi.  no.  4.  1910. 

GenadetRatt.— Diill  inCont.  X.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  31, 
1S76  (>o  ciiileil  bv  vovapeurs).  Gent  du  Rat.— 
Koss,  MS.  N.'tes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  E.  Rat  Indiana.— 
Ibid.  Rat  People— D:ill  in  rmc.  .\ni..\.  A. .»:.  1n'.9. 
271,  ISTO.  Vanseta-Kouttchin.— I'l'tilot.  .\.iuonr  riu 
Itic  lies  F>cliive<.  3r'.l,  1>;'1  ( ■  pt-nj.le  of  tlio  lako?' ). 
Van-tah-koo-chin.  —  Hardistv  in  SuiitliMjii.  Kip. 
1866.311.  1S7J.  Vanta-Kutchi  — Ricliard.<(..n,  .^nt. 
Kxpcd..  1.  ovy,  InM.  VantaKutchin.— liaiuroit. 
Nat.  Kace<.  I.  ll.i,  IS-Si.  Vanta  kutshi.— Latham. 
Nat.  Ra<'03  Kuss.  Emp.,  29-1.  IS^.  Vin'-ta-Kut- 
tohin'.— Fetitot,  MS.  vwab.,  B.  A.  E.,  iMv).  Voen 
Kuttchin.— Petitot,  Diot.  IK-no-Diiidjio,  .xx,  1870. 
Vondt-way-Kutchin.— Jorii'siu.-^uiithsdu.  Rep.l8<'.6. 
320.1*72.  Vun'-tah  ku'tch'-in. — Rn>.«,  MS.  iiotc«  on 
Tiiuie,  B..\.  E.  VuntaKutchin.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am. 
.A..  .A..  S.  18iiy,  271.  1870.  Zjen  Kuttchin.— Petitot, 
Diet.  Der.e-Diniiji.'-.  .\.x.  1^76  ('rat  people'). 
Zjen-ta-Kouttchin. — Petitot,  Autoiir  du  lac  des 
Esclaves,  o61,l>'.^l  ('rataskrat  people'). 

Waahoo.     See  Wahoo. 

Waaih  {Wa-ai^h,  'maggot').  An  e.x- 
tinct  division  of  the  Comanche. — !Moonev 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045, 1S96. 

Waatch.     A  Makahvillageatthe  mouth 
of  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  4  m.  from 
Neeah,  Wash.;  pop.  126  in  1S63. 
Wiatch. — Swan  in  Smithson.  Coot.,  xvi,  6.  1870. 

Wabakwa  (  Wu-ba-kua'') .  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  tribe,  situated  on  a 
mesa  x.  of  their  present  village  in  Xew 
Mexico.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Waban  ('east').  A  "Praying  Indian" 
of  the  Nipmuc  tribe,  bornat  Musketaquid, 
the  site  of  Concord,  Mass.,  about  lti04; 
died  late  in  1676  or  early  in  1677.  His 
later  home  was  4  or  5  m.  from  Roxbury, 
on  the  s.  side  of  Charles  r.,  near  Water- 
town  mill,  now  in  Xewtoii  township,  at 
a  place  where  John  Eliot  in  1646  estalv 
lished  his  first  mission  and  which  he 
named  Nonantum,  signifying  'I  rejoice.' 
When  John  Eliot  first  visited  the  place 
in  1646  he  was  welcomed  by  Waban,  who 
ever  after  encouraged  themissiouaryin  his 
labors  and  manifested  sincere  friendship 
toward  the  whites.  He  is  said  to  have 
l>een  the  first  Ma.ssachusetts  chief  to  pro- 
fess Christianity.  In  1651  the  mi.=sion  of 
Natick  was  established,  and  Waban  and 
his  people  removed  thereto.  In  1674  he 
was  the  chief  man  of  the  latter  place, 
which  then  contained  29  families,  and  i.=? 
de.scribed  by  Gookin  as  "a  person  of  trreat 
prudence  and  piety:  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Indian  that  excels  him."  When  in  1676 
a  civil  community  was  established  thete 
Waban  was  made  a  "ruler  of  tifty,"' 
and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  pea<e. 
While  servin<:  in  this  capacity,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  asked  by  a  yountr  ju.-tice 
what  he  would  do  when  Iixliatis  got 
dnink  and  (juarrelcil.  Waban  refilled, 
"Tie  um  ail  ui>.  and  whip  uin  plaintiff, 
and  whip  urn  'fendent,  and  whijuim  wit- 
ness."    He  married  tlie  eldest  daii;,'hter 
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of  Tahattawnii,  or  Attawaii,  .«achein  of 
Mu.-'ketaiiuifl.  In  Aj^r.  167o,  al>out  two 
Inonth^'  before  King  I'hilip's  war,  Wahan 
visited  one  of  tlie  niasri^tratos  for  the  jnir- 
jKite  of  informing  liini  of  tlie  impending 
outbreak  ot  the  Indians,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  lie  rei>eatod  the  warning, 
stating  tliat  Philip's  men  "wereonly  wait- 
ing for  the  trL-et-  to  get  leaved  out  that 
tbev  might  prosecute  their  designs  with 
more  effect."  He  appears  to  have  been 
.-ont  to  Peer  island  with  other  jiri^oners 
in  C'ct.  lt>75,  many  of  whom  had  been 
falsely  accused,  ami  was  one  of  the  ill 
who  were  returned  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Waban's  name  ia  conspicuous 
on  the  Eliot  memorial,  erected  about 
KS79  ut  the  head  of  the  valley  between 
the  hills  Nonantum  and  Wabau,  at 
Newton. 

Wabanaqnot( 'White  Cloud').  A  Chip- 
pewa chief,  son  of  Wabojeeg,  born  at  Gull 
Like,  Minn.,  11  ni.  from  the  present 
IJrainerd,  alx>ut  IS.iO.  He  was  not  of  an 
old  hereditary  line,  his  father  having 
been  apjK)inted  chief  by  the  Tnited  States 
agent  solely  on  account  of  his  amiability. 
On  his  father's  death  he  succeede<l  to  the 
otiice,  and  was  generally  considered  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Mississippi  bands  of 
Chippewa.  In  1808  he  removed  with  his 
band  and  many  others  to  White  Earth 
res.,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
18ii8.  He  was  considere<:l  a  fine  speaker 
by  his  tribesmen,  but  was  not  a  man  of 
sterling  principle,  having  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  malicious  half-l)reed  trader 
who  kept  him  supplied  with  whisky, 
and  in  return  induced  Wabanaquot  to 
further  his  nefarious  designs,  to  the  det- 
riment of  his  penple  (see  Wendiun'iduh). 
In  particular  the  trader  led  Wabanaijuot 
to  bitterly  fight  three  e.xcellent  agents 
who  were  doing  much  good  for  the  In- 
•lians.  This  hostility  covered  about  10 
years.  White  Cloud  became  a  Christian 
a|x)Ut  1871;  but  his  drinking  and  other 
vices  prevented  him  from  doing  honor  to 
his  professed  l>elief.  A  monument  was 
erected  over  his  grave  by  the  state,  the 
only  Indian  in  Minnesota  thus  honore<i, 
but  this  is  regarded  as  having  been  due  to 
|>olitical  machinations  rather  than  to 
Wabaruuiuot's  worth.  ( i.  .\.  a.) 

Wabaquasset.  A  trilK*  or  band,  Hu})ject 
to  the  .^lohegan,  formerly  living  w.  of 
Quinebang  r.,  in  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
Man-hum-squeeg.— Triiint.iill  (IMS)  in  Ma.-.s.  Hi5t. 
^K'.  Coll..  1st  s.,  ix.K).  IKU  ' -Whetstone  couiitrv.' 
tliftcrrilorvrif  tli<.-\\'iit.a<|iiM^v,.t  I.  Wabaquasset."— 
{•'H-.  of  1700  id  N.  Y.  iKx-.  Col.  Hi-t..  iv.  f,\b.  !>.'►». 
Wabaquassuck.— Ciiiilkiii-.  Norwich.  137.  lN>i. 
Wabaquisit —/;«,<, kin  (li".77i  in  Trail-  Am,  .\nti-i. 
i^x-..  U.  Ai\.'\  isiit;.  Wabbequasset  — Trtimbnil  in 
.Mii-s.  Hi<t.  .Coc.  Coll.,  M  V,,  IX,  hi).  INJi.  Wabe- 
quaaseta.— n...-.  (,f  i7(j()  in  N.  Y.  Ixx-.  Col.  Hist,,  iv. 
CI',  is'.l.  Wabequisset.— f'uulkiii-,  Norwich.  117. 
y^,r,.  WabquisBit,— ^icokin  (11.71/  in  .M.i-s,  Hi-t, 
f^«'.  Coll,.  Ui  .s..  I.  i',>o.  l-O;.  Wapaquassttt.— 
OwiiiK-co'srcp.  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Do.-.  Col.  Hist.,  iv. 
Cll.l-.",!  whetstone  countr-/—Tronihnll  in  .M:!", 
liibt.tiof. Coll. ,l.';tii.,i.\,so-M,l^jl( the  territory). 


Wabaqaasset  The  village  ot  the 
Wabaquasset,  situate<l  about  6  m.  from 
Quinebaug  r.,  a  short  ilistance  s.  of  tlie 
present  WtKnlstock,  Conn. 

Wabasemowenenewak  ('white  dog 
tribe' ).  An  unidentitied  Chippewa  l>and 
living  near  a  white  rock,  iHrhapa  in 
.Minnesota. 

Wabdsemo  Wenenewak. — L<in.ir.  E.xped.  .<t  Pcti-r's 
K.,  u.  l.'>o.  1^■J^.  Wabasimowininiwag. — Win.  Joiu'.». 
iiifn,  1W.=>. 

Wabash.  In  1682  I^x  Salle  mentioned 
the  Ouabachi  asonedf  the  tribes  defeated 
by  the  Iroquois  a  few  years  previously. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it 
was  really  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  only  a 
collective  term  for  the  Indians  livim;  on 
Wabash  r.  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In 
the  18th  century  the  Wea,  Piankashaw, 
Eel  River  Miami,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Kickapoo,  were  commonly  known  as  the 
Wabash  confederates.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  J.  P.  Dunn,  is  an  abbreviation  oi 
the  Miami  name  for  the  stream,  Wn-bit- 
sJiV-kT,  or  Wa-jia-fftV-L-'i,  meaning  'bright 
white,'  or  'gleaming  white,'  and  referring 
to  the  limestone  bed  of  the  stream  in  its 
upper  course. 

Ouabachi.— L;i  .<;iIlo  ( 1682 1  in  Marpry,  Doc.  II.  •-'.>7, 
1577.  Ouabash  Nations.— Doc. ot  174.s  in  N.  Y.  Doo. 
Col.  Hist..  -X.  ISti,  l.v*.  Wabash  Indians  — Kno.x 
(17s9)  in  Am.  .<t.ite  Papers,  Ind,  .\tT.,  I.  IJ.  INj-.'. 
Wabash  confederacy, — MeKee  11774)  in  Rupp,  \V. 
Pa..apn,,203. 1^^16.  Wabash  confederates. — Detroit 
eouacil  (17.vjl  in  .\in.  State  Papers.  Ind.  Alt..  i.S, 
153».  Waubash  Indiana.— .lolinson  (1772)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HLst..  vm,  314.  ISoT. 

Wabash.  To  cheat.  Scheie  de  Vere 
(Americanisms.  18,  1872)  says  that  the 
phrase  "he  has  been  nabashid."  was 
known  to  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the 
W.  generally.  Derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Wabash  r.  in  Indiana. 

Wabasha.     See  Wcijios/ia. 

Wabashiu  {  WafMt'sldii,  'marten').  A 
snbphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee 
(Hoffman' in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  1, 
42,  I8(*t5).     Cf.  W'ahezhaze. 

Wabey.  A  l>and  of  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux  at  Sis-eton  agencv,  S.  Dak, — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  187:i,  226,  1874. 

Wabezhaze  ('marten').  A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa.  Cf.  WaUiKhiu. 
Wabezhaze',— Morpan.  Anc.  Soc..  16*.,  1877, 
Wibishesh.— fiatschel.  Ojibwa  .M.S..  B.  A.  K. 
Waub-ishash-e,— Warren  in  Minn.  Kiit.  isx;.  <,'oIl,. 
V,  41,  iN-o. 

Wabigganus.  .V  village  connecte<l  in 
1614  with  the  Abnaki,  probably  situxtted 
near  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r.,  Me. 

Wabigganus.- .Smith  (l'.31i  in  Mass.  Hi-t.  ?•«■. 
Coll..  'i<\  s.,  in.  22.  lKi.5,  Warbigganus, —.Smith 
(U;iG),  ibid.,  VI,  W.  l>-:i7. 

Wablenicha  ('orphans').  A  nuxlern 
0;.'lala  Siou.K  baml,  or  a  society  of  de- 
.sccndants  of  chief.s  who  liad  visited  Wa.-h- 
ineton. 

Wablenica— Dor-cv  (afffr Cleveland  i  in  l.'>th  K(]: 
H,  A,  K,,  A'U,  l>>y7,'  Wablenitca,— Ibid,  Warn  bi- 
li'-ne-ca  — Havden,  Ethnop',  and  Pliilol.  Mo,  Val., 
U7f..  IsCi. 

Wabokieshiek  ('Tlie  Litrht,'  or  'White 
Cloud  ').     A  medicine-man,  al.so  known 
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as  Tlie  I'ropliet,  tlie  friend  and  advi.*er 
of  HIack  Hawk.  Hewasburnalxnit  17M4, 
and  prcj'idetl  over  a  villase  known  a^ 
'•rrophft's  Villau'e,'  on  Keck  r.,  about 
35  ni-  above  its  mouth,  on  tlie  site  of  the 
nre:=ent  rro|ihet«to\vn,  III.  HalfWinne- 
mco  and  half  Sauk,  he  luul  great  inlUience 
wiTh  both  tribes,  and  was?  noted  for  cru- 
t'ltv  and  liisi  ho.-tility  toward  American?. 
When  Black  Hawks  lieutenant,  Nea- 
T)Oi>c,  went  to  Maldeti,  Canada,  toeon-ult 
with  the  British  autlioritieiJ  in  n-jard  to 
the  right  of  the  Inilians  to  retain  their 
lands  on  Kock  r..  he  .>; topped  on  his  re- 
turn at  the  Prophet's  viUa'_'e,  where  he 
remained  durinir  the  winter,  ami  told 
Wabokieshiek  of  his  mission.  The 
Prophet,  always  ready  for  mischief  and 
delighted  at    this  opportunity   to   make 
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trouble  for  the  whites,  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed some  incantations,  had  several 
visions,  and  prophesied  that  if  Black 
Hawk  would  move  again-^t  the  whites  Ik.- 
would  be  joined  by  the  "(ireat  Spirit" 
and  a  large  army  which  would  enable 
him  to  overcome  the  whited  and  regain 
jxj-s.sc^sion  of  hiaold  viihige.  The.«e  pre- 
dictions, added  to  .\'ea[)ope's  false  report-^ 
from  the  Jiritish,  in<luce<l  lUaiK  Hawk 
to  continue  the  war  which  l.>ears  his 
name.  Keokuk  i.s  said  to  have  blame<l 
the  I'rophet  for  all  the  troulile.  After 
the  d(ffeat  of  the  In<lian^at  Bad  .\xein 
1S.3L',  Plack  Hawk  and  the  I'rophet  made 
their  escajie,  l)Ut  were  captured  by  (,'hae- 
tar  and  Oric-Kyed  Dekaury,  two  Wimie- 
l>agc>  Indians,  in  an  attempt  t<>  nach 
I'ruirie   La  Crosse,  where  they  exix:cted 


to  cross  the  Mississippi  and  \>e  eafe. 
Tliey  were  tleliveri^l  to  (umi.  Street  on 
Aug.  27,  lSo2.  .\rriving  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, 10  m.  below  St  Louis,  they  were 
put  in  irons,  to  their  extreme  mortilica- 
tion  and  of  which  they  complained  bit- 
terly, lu  April  of  the  following  year 
they  were  taken  to  Washington,  wiiere 
they  were  permitted  to  see  President 
.lack.^on,  to  whom  Wabokieshiek  ap- 
|)ealed  for  their  freedom;  instead,  they 
were  sent  to  Portress  Monroe,  Va.,  where 
they  remained  until  June  4.  when  they 
were  released.  Having  lost  his  j>restige 
as  a  prophet,  Wabokieshiek  lived  in  ol)- 
scurity  among  the  Sauk  in  Iowa  until 
their  removal  to  Kansas,  and  died  among 
the  Winnebago  about  1841.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  being  six  ft  tali,  stout  and 
athletic  of  figure,  with  a  countenance  in 
keejnng  with  his  militant  disposition. 
At  variance  with  accounts  of  his  de- 
pravity is  a  statement  by  Maj.  Thomas 
Forsythe,  for  years  the  agent  of  the  Sauk 
and  JFoxes,  in  which  he  says  of  Wabokie- 
shiek: "Many  a  good  meal  has  the 
Prophet  given  to  the  people  traveling 
l>ast  his  village,  and  very  many  stray 
horses  has  he  recovered  from  the  Indians 
and  restored  them  to  their  rightful 
owners,  without  asking  any  recompense 
whatever."  It  is  also  said  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Col. 
Gratiot,  agent  for  the  Winnebago,  who 
on  account  of  his  humane  and  honorable 
treatment  of  the  Indians  was  considered 
most  likely  to  influence  them,  was  se- 
lected to  visit  the  hostile  camp  and  in- 
duce the  Prophet  to  turn  the  British 
band  back  to  its  Iowa  reservation.  On 
reaching  the  Prophet's  villaire,  liratiot 
and  his  party  were  surromided  by  the 
hostiles  and  made  prisoners,  despite  their 
flag  of  truce,  and  he  would  have  lost  his 
life  had  not  the  Prophet  come  to  his 
rescue.  He  was  taken  to  Wabokieshiek's 
house  and  allowed  to  explain  the  object 
of  his  mission,  but  couM  not  dissuade  the 
Indians  from  their  purpose.  Although 
the  warriors  clamored  for  <iratiot's  life, 
Wabokieshiek  was  determine<l  t<j  save 
him,  and  after  keeping  him  for  several 
days  found  an  opjwrtunity  to  allow  him 
to  ♦'Sca[ie. 

While  in  Jefferson  Barracks  Wabokie- 
shiek'.s  portrait  was  paintctl  by  Catlin, 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum; 
another  portrait,  by  R.  ^I.  Sully,  ina<le 
while  the  Profihet.  was  a  jirisoner  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  is  here  re{>roduce<!. 

Consult  Fulton,  Red  Men  of  Iowa,  1S.S2; 
Stevens,  Black  Hawk  War,  1903;  Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  X,  1S88.  (f.s.  x.) 

Wabozo  (  n7j-/,o'-:o,  'rabbitM.  A  gens 
of  tli(!  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
l(>7,  1877. 

■Wacahoota.      A  former  Sendnole  .«ettle- 
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iii.-nt  ill   Klorida. — Worth  in   II.  R.  Dtn-. 
•'uJ,  -7»h  Coiisr..  2.1  .*«.'ss.,  .SO,  IS4J. 
Wacamnc.      The   rhiel'   villairt'  vi    tl 


le 


(atlilaruiiiui*  ot  the  C'liiiiookau  family  in 
on'irot!  in  1S;>5. — Framboi.<e  <iuoteil  by 
(Jairdner  in  Jour.  (ieoy.  S«jc.  Loml.,  xi, 
.'.V>,  is-»i- 

Waccamaw.  One  of  the  small  tribes 
l,.rincrly  (hvellinu:  on  tl>e  Lower  Pedee 
ami  its  brandies  in  South  larohna  and 
th«'  adjacent  border  of  North  Carolina. 
NothiniT  is  known  of  their  ian:,'nai:e,  and 
xi-rv  little  else  roneerning  tliein.  as  they 
wt-re  never  i)rominent  in  history.  Their 
assoeiatiuns  indicate  tiiat  they  were 
.<iouan.  Their  hal>itat  wa.*  along  Wacca- 
maw r.,  which  enters  the  IVdee  from  the 
N.  almost  at  its  mouth.  They  were  men- 
tioned lir.st  in  1715  as  liviuir  near  the 
Winyaw,  Ixjth  tribes  receiving  amnuini- 
tidu  from  the  Cheraw.  who  attempteil  to 
■jain  them  as  allies  of  the  Yaniasee  and 
utlicr  tril)e.s  against  the  Kn'.;lish.  At  this 
time  they  were  livini;  in  ti  villages  with 
a  popnlation  of  (310  (Kivers.  Hist.  8.  Car., 
iM,  lS74j.  In  1755  the  Cherokee  and 
Notchee  were  reported  to  iiave  killed 
some  Tedee  and  Waccamaw  in  the  white 
M-ttlements  (Grege,  Hist,  of  Old  Cheraws, 
15,  18G7).  Like  the  Pedee.  Cheraw.  an«l 
other  tribes  of  that  region  (Moonev,  Siouan 
Trib.-s  of  the  East,  7«.  IS94),  the  rem- 
nant was  probably  finally  incorporated 
with  the  Catawba. 

Waccamaus. — Letter  of  171-i  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  ii. 
■J'C.  ISn;.  Waccamaw. — Christian  (ca.  17711  in 
M.iwlcins.  >riss..  8S.  ISio.  Waccaraawe.— Letter  of 
ITI.S  in  .\.  C.  Col.  Re(?..  ll.  iVJ.  1-^h;.  Waccoma*- 
•efs  — ISiver-i.  Hi>t.  .S.  Car..  9-1.  1^74.  Wacemaus  — 
I. >  tier  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  It.H-.,  ir.  -.v.!.  ls.>;r>. 
Wdggamaw.  — Map  of  S.  ('..  17'ai.  Waggoman.— 
War  niapuf  171")  in  Wiu>or.  Hi-t..\iii..  v,  ;;it;.  I,s>7 
ii:ii-|.riiit').  Wicomaw.— H.iwoii  map,  17i;0.  Wig- 
omaw.— Mcjll,  mii|.  Car..  172u. 

Waccogo.  A  vilhe.'e  connected  in  1014 
with  the  Abnaki,  prol.aldy  situated  <m  or 
near  the  s.  coast  of  .Maine;  possiblv  iden- 
tical w  ith  Wachuset. 

Waccogo.— >;iniih  (l>;:ni  in  Ma.«.  Hi.-t.  .»^f>c.  Coll., 
■'-I  .'■  .  III.  .J-J,  ls«.  Wakcogo.— smith  iK'.IUp,  ibid.. 
VI.  '.'I,  ]>;J7. 

Wachamshwash.     A  f<jriner  Modoc  vil- 
lage on   Lost  r.,  nearTuIcor  Hhett  lake, 
in  Klamath  Co.,  .'^.  w.  Un-sr. 
W^atchamshwash— fJalMliet  in  C-uit.  N.  A.  Kthnol 
".  I'l.  I,  x.xxii,  l^'jt). 

Wachanaruka.  A  former  Co.-tanoan  vil- 
la;_'e  of  tlie  Kum.^en  division,  on  the  site 
of  the  .*^alinas  raruho  of  Cooper,  Monterey 
<o.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cai.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1S(><).  ■  >      J  . 

Wachapalaschuk  (  W'trhap/ilfisrhuk). 
The  name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  gens  of  the 
Kwakiutl  pnjper;  also  a[. plied  to  the  gens 
l^^-eli  (Loas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  i»t. 
•'.  1-1,  bs,s7).  ' 

Wachape  ( 'stabl)er').     A  modern  band 
of  the  ()-lala  Sioux. 
Wa<ape.-l.„r>,.y  (aff-r  Cl..v.:lai..Ii   in   ir.th   Rep. 

wacharones.     A   Costanoan  group  for- 


merly connivtetl  with  Sole<lad  and  San 
Juan  Bautista  missions,  Cal. 
Ooatcharonet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  .\pr.  'JO. 
IxiO  oit  .SoK^ladi.  Guachurronei.— Knirelliarill. 
Kraiicisfari!)  in  Cal..  3'.'>;.  1S1<7  lat  San  .liian  Bau- 
tista). Huachirrones.— .Vrroyo  <lo  liK'nesta.  liiio- 
mas  Caliiornias.  18J1.  MS.  trans.,  H.  .V.  E.iat  San 
Juan  Bautista). 

Wachaskesonek.  .V  tribe  mentioned  in 
ir>48.  in  connection  with  bands  of  the 
Ottawa,  as  allies  of  the  Ilurons,  living  .s. 
of  L.  Hur«)n. 

Ouachaskesouek.— .les.  Rcl.  liV4S.  iVi.  l^oS.  Wach- 
askesouek  — Irs.   K<-1..  in.  imlex.  1.'n.\'<. 

Wachbit.  A  former  Shoshonean  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  San  Hernardino.  Cal.. 
or  perhaps  only  the  native  name  of  that 
l«>c:ility. 

Wach-bit.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  \m.  .\roh. 
and  Etli..  vm.  39.  190S. 

Wachegami  (prob.  'beaver-dam  lake,' 
or  possibly  'shining  lake.' — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  tribe  or  band  living  in 
Canada  x.  of  L.  Nipissing;  probably 
named  from  a  lake  on  which  thev  re- 
sided. 

Ouaehegami.— .les.  Rel.  liUO.  oJ,  ISV.  Wache- 
gami.— Jes.  Uel..  in.  index. 

Wacheonpa     ('roasters').      A    modern 
band  of  tlie  Oglala  Sioux. 
Waceoijpa.— DnpMV  oifier  Cleveland)  in  1.5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K..  ■:20.  lSy7.     Watceo'pa.— Ibid. 

"Wacheunpa  ('roasters'  ).  .\.  band  of  the 
Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

Broiled  meat  people. — Culbvrtson  in  Smittis4>n. 
Rep.  1>.50.  Ml,  ISol.  Waceoijpa.— Cleveland,  let- 
ter to  Dorsev,  1884.  Waceuijpa.— Porsev  in  l-itli 
Rep.  B.  \.  E..  218.  1S97.  Wa-ci'-om-pa.— Ilavdi-n. 
Ethnog.  and  I'hilol.  Mo.  Val..  376.  is<;j.  '  Wa- 
tceui'pa.— Dorsev  in  IMh  Rei>.  B.  \.  E..  "Jls.  1S97. 

Wacheunpa  (Toasters').  A  band  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Waceuijpa  — I)..rsey  in  l.'.th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,217,  ls97. 

Watceu"pa, — Ibid. 

Wachuset  ('at  the  small  mountain.'  — 
Gerard).  A  tribe  formerly  livinir  on 
upper  Nashua  r.  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
They  are  commonly  cla.'sstil  as  Nipinuc, 
but  .seem  to  have  Ix-en  coimecteil  with  the 
I'ennacook  confederacy. 

Watchuaets.— Ilubbaril  .  b.^ji  in  Mas.s.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll..  -.'d  s..  V.  4US.  islo. 

Wachuset.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wachuset,  situated  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Mt 
Wachu.~ett,  about  where  Princeton,  Ma.<s., 
now  stands. 

Wachusett. — Wintlirop  (.•«.  l'V44)  quoted  bv  I)rak.-, 
Bk.  Inds..  rik.  ll.4t;.  IMS  Wadchuset.— Klioi  il.,4s| 
in  .Mas-.  Hi-t.SfM-.ColI..:;ds..iv,s_'.  1'3I.  Wadjus- 
set.— Writer  of  1070quote<l  bv  Drake,  Ind.Chron., 
V.'A.  1S)0. 

Waco.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Tawakoni,  whose  vilhiLre  .-rtood  until  after 
1830  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Waco,  Texas.  The  name  does  not  seem 
unmistiikably  tt>  appear  until  after  1820, 
occurring  first  in  Anglo-. \merican  ac- 
counts. A3  the  Tawakoni  evidently  are 
the  Touacara,  whom  J.a  Harpe  visite<l  in 
1719  on  Canadian  r.,  it  is  not  impo.-sible 
(and  it  has  been  as.-ume<i)  that  the  Uune- 
cha,  or  Houecha,  given  by  La  Harpe 
and  Beaurain  as  one  of  the  Touacara 
group,    are    identical    with    the    Waco. 
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Yet,  if  the  later  Wai-o  hail  kept  tliis 
name  throu-rhout  the  ISth  eentury.  it  is 
strange  tliat  it  ^houM  not  appear  in  some 
of  the  many  Spanisli  reports  and  de^crip- 
tlon^of  them  under  the  name  Tawakoni, 
after  1770.  It  lias  been  thoui/ht  that  the 
Quainco  of  De  Title's  map  are  tlie  i-ame 
a.s  the  Waco. 

That  the  Waco  vilhiL'e  of  the  l^th  cen- 
tury was  identical  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  neii:hborin<r  Tawakoni  vil- 
laires  on  the  Brazos,  known  in  the  later 
ISth  century  re:?iiecli\ely  as  the  villaire 
of  VA  Quiscat  ami  that  oi"  the  Flechar.o-?, 
i.H  clear,  thon<_'h  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  one,  since  both  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Waco.  As  the 
ethnology,  cnstoms,  and  early  history  of 
these  two  villages  are  quite  fully  given 
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under   Tavakoni,  they   need    not  be  de- 
fecrilx'd  here. 

About  1S24,  according  to  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  the  main  Waco  villau'C  consisted 
of  ."J.'j  grass  houst.'S,  oci-upying  al>out  40 
acres,  and  inhabited  by  about  100  Uicn. 
Half  a  mile  below  was  another  villagt;  of 
1-5  houses,  built  cl<jse  together.  The 
Waco  were  then  cultivating  about  200 
acres  of  corn,  enclosed  with  brush  fences 
("Descrij)tion  of  Waco  Villages,"  n.  d., 
in  Austin  Tapers,  Class  Dl.  "At  the  site 
of  the  Waco  village  a  native  earthwork, 
like  that  of  their  kindred,  the  Taovayas 
(Tawehash),  and  known  to  have  been 
used  for  military  purposes  as  late  as  iSl'Sj, 
is  said  to  have  been  until  very  recently 
still  visible  at  the  city  <.f  Waco'  (  Kenney 
in    Wooten,    Comp.    llis.    Tex.,    i,    74.'), 


ISOS).  For  the  relations  of  the  trilie 
with  the  An'^lo-Anu>rican  Texans,  sec 
Kenney.  op.  cit. 

The  Waco  wert* inilude<l  in  the  treaties 
made  l>etween  the  United  States  and  the 
Wichita  in  1S;>.5  and  1S40.  and  al^o  in 
1S72,  when  their  reservation  in  the 
present  Oklahoma  was  established.  In 
1902  they  received  allotments  oi  land 
and  became  citizens.  (it.  e.  it.) 

Gentlemen  Indians.  —  Biilliiort  in  .lour.  lOthuul.  Soc. 
L^nd..  11,  JT'i.  lN>(i  is.)iiu'tiuus  >(>  eallnl';.  Hone- 
chas.— I.a  lLir[>i'  dTl'j'  in  Mar-ry.  !•••(•. .  vt  J-.'. 
ISMJ.  Houeohas. — P.vaiiram  ilTl'.'i.  il.iii.  Huan- 
chane.— La  Harpo.  ihi'l..J77.  Huanches.— I.a  Plarpo 
ill  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ill,  7.'.  1S-">L  Huane.— 
La  Harpo  in  Margry.  Deo  .  vi,  277.  1>h;.  Hueco.— 
To.i.  State  .\rcl).,  'scpt.  'JO,  isjti.  Ouainco.— La 
Tour.mapof  N'.,Viii..l7sJ.  Quaineo.— r>.' T  r-le.inap 
('•(J.  1700),  ill  Witi-or.  Hi>t.  \m..  n.Jin.  ISM.  Tal'- 
le-wit-sus.— Whii.pk-.  l>ae.  R.  K.  Kop..  in.  f.<.  Ivt,; 
(u'iveii  ns  their  own  namet.  Wacco.— Mai'.lani. 
Hist. Texas.  JSJ.  1S4-J.  Wacha.— Brown.  Wo^t.i'raz., 
152,  1S17.  Wachos.— Gallatin  iiiTraii-.  .\m.  .\nti.i. 
SOC..II.117, 1S;?6.  Waco.— Drake.  Kk.  ]iid<  .  xi'i. 
1S48.  Wacoah.  — Hildreth.  Drasjoon  rampaisn*. 
IGG.  ISSO.  Wacoes.— Boniiell,  Texas.  U.i  1-40. 
Waecoe.— ?(ho(>lrralt.  Ind.  Tribes.  I.  5is  Iv",]. 
Waeko.— M.>llhan-eii.Tau'ebuch.7j,  l.e.".».  Wkkb.— 
M'Coy,  Ann.  Ket'..  no.  4.  27.  l^Ss.  Wakoe.— Fal- 
coner in  Jour.  Roy.  Geo.?.  .S<«-.,  Xlll,  2oy.  \^i. 
Wakos. — Flazen  (IN'.S)  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  is,  4uth 
Cong..3dsess..l3. 1SG9.  Wecco's.— HoUaert  iii.Ioiir. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud..  II.  2to,  IS-^O.  Wecos.— |)om- 
enech,  Desert.s  N.  A..  II.  2'),  lst>0.  Weeco.— Bi>l- 
laert,  op.  cit.,  27-5.  Weko.— <iutM<het.  Toiikawe 
MS..  B.  A.  E..  1SS4  (Tonkawa  nanuM.  We'ku.— 
Gatschct,  Caddo  and  Vatassi  Ms..  B.  A.  K.  We- 
kush.— (intschet.  Wiihita  MS..  B.  A.  K.,  IsSt 
(Wichita  name).  Whacoe.— Burnet  ns47)  in 
Schoolcraft,  liul.  Tribes.  1.239.  ls.il.  Wico.— Hil- 
dreth. Dragoon  Campaigns.  177,  \<oi'i.  Wi'ko. — 
Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  Ms..  B.  X.  E. 
Wi'-ku. — Dorsey.  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1H91  (Quapaw  iiame). 

Waconiask.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  lOOS,  outhe.v.  bank  of  Rap- 
pahannock r.  in  Kinii  (Jeorge  co.,  ^'a. — 
Smith  (1»)29),  Va.,  r.'niap,  rei)r.  ISl'.). 

Wacuntug.  A  villageof  Prayinglndians 
in  tlie  Nipinuc  country  in  li)74,  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  Blackstnne  r.,  near  the 
])re.sent  Uxbridge,  Worcester  co.,  .Ma.-ss. 
It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  Narrasranset. 

Wacantuck.— Barber,  Hist.  Coll..  612.  l'«39.  Wa- 
cumtung.— Huvt.  Anti'i.  Res..  9-'>.  ly24.  Waeun- 
tug.— Gookin(li;7«)  in  Mass.  Hist.  .SK?.(^'on..  1st  >.. 
I.  19J,  ISOC.  Waj-unckeke.— Williams  ilOtiO)  in  R. 
I.  Col.  Rec.  I.  30,  Is'iTj. 

Waddapawjestin  ( probably  from  vnlpa 
rhiMiii'i,  'small  stream' ) .  A  Dakota  band, 
proba))ly  a  i)art  of  the  Wahpeton. 

Waddapadschestiner. — Ball'i.  Atlas  Kthiios..  b-i. 
1S20.     Waddapaw-jestin. — Carver,  Trav.,  Kl.  177s. 

Wadington  Harbor  Indians.  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Fraser  Itiver  agency,  Brit.  Col., 
nuinl>ering  lil  in  18!t.5,  the  last  time  the 
name  appeai-s. 

Waddington  Harbour.— Can.  Ind.  AlT.,  277,  1S9-). 
Wadington  Harbor.— Ibid..  Is9,  1ns3. 

Wadjahonak  ('those  who.'^eek  aliviuir') . 
The  name  given  by  the  Al^ronkin  of  Oka 
{([.  V.)  to  the,  Iro<|Uois  women  of  the 
same  settlement  on  account  of  their  cus- 
tom of  jieddliiiLT  their  manufactures  to  the 
neighboring   whites,  a  thing  which   the 
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\I.Miiikiii  women  of  Oka  nevordo. — Cno<], 
j  j.'5ii.)iu' AIsroiKiiiino,  41(>,  1SS6. 

Wafford,  James  D.  ( T.*ii.'<kn\tt}ihy nil- 
vit'O'i,  '  Worn-out  blanket ") .  A  Western 
C'liiTokee  niixed-blooil,  «jH>aking  and 
>sritin^  both  language?,  born  in  the  old 
Chorokee  Nation  near  the  site  of  the 
i.rf.-^ont  Clarkes^ville,  Ga.,  in  180(5,  and 
>1\  iiig  when  alx>ut  90  years  of  age  at  his 
dome  in  the  e.  part  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion,atljoiiiingtheSeneoa  re?.,  intiie pres- 
ent ()klahoina.  The  name  titrnros  promi- 
nontlvin  the  early  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  His  jrrandfather.  Colo- 
nel ^Vafiord,  was  an  othcer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  army,  and  shortly 
alter  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  1785,  es- 
tablished aeolony  known  as  "Wafford  set- 
tlement," in  upper  Geor.'ia.  on  territory 
which  was  afterward  found  to  be  within 
tlie  Indian  boundary  and  was  acquired 
bv  sjK'cial  treaty  purchase  in  1804.  His 
name  is  appended,  as  witness  for  the  State 
of  (ieorgia,  to  the  treaty  of  Holston,  in 
1794.  On  his  mother's  side  Wafford  was 
of  mixed  Cherokee,  Natchez,  and  white 
blood, she  being  acousinofSequoya(q.  v.). 
He  was  also  remotely  conneete<i  with 
Cornelius  Dougherty,  the  first  trader 
established  among  the  Cherokee.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  life  he  tilled  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  among  his  people. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  the  mission 
school  at  Valleytown  under  Rev.  J^van 
Jones,  and  just  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Cherokee  alphabet  he  finished  the 
translation  into  plionetic  Cherokee  spell- 
ing of  a  Sunday-school  speller.  In  1S24 
he  was  the  census  enumerator  for  that 
district  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  era- 
l>ra(ing  upper  Hiwassee  r.,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  Nottely  and  Toccoa  in  the  ad- 
joining portion  of  Georgia.  His  fund  of 
C^'herokee  geographic  information  thus  ac- 
quired was  found  to  Ixi  invaluable.  He 
wa.^  one  of  the  two  commanders  of  the 
largest  detachment  of  emigrants  at  the 
time  of  the  removal,  and  his  name  appears 
as  a  councilor  for  the  Western  Cherokee  in 
the  Cherokee  Almanac  for  1846.  When 
emploved  for  the  Bureau  of  American 
Kthnologyby  Mr  Mooney,  at  Tahlequah, 
in  1891,  his  mind  was  still  clear  and  his 
niemorykeen.  Bein./ of  practical  bent,  he 
wasconcerned  chietly  with  tribal  history, 
geography,  linguistics,  and  every-<Jay  life 
and  customs,  on  all  of  which  subject  his 
knowledge  was  exact  and  detailed,  but 
tiicre  were  few  myths  for  which  he  was* 
not  alile  to  furnish  confirmatory  testi- 
mony. Despite  his  education  he  was  a 
lirm  believer  in  the  Suiini/lt),  or  fairies, 
aiid  several  of  thel>est  legends  connected 
with  them  were  obtained  from  him.  His 
death  tf>ok  from  the  C'herokeeone  of  the 
l:i~t  rormectin;;  links  between  the  present 
and  the  past.  '  (j.  M.) 


Waganakisi  ('Ix'nt  tree,'  fromatree  on 
a  neighboring  hill).  A  former  (>ttawa 
village  on  the  site  of  Harbor  Sprin>r3, 
P^mmet  co.,  ^lich.  It  was  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most -important  Ottawa  settle- 
ments in  Michiffan,  having  been  estab- 
lished about  174:i.  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mascoutens  from  the  district.  In  1825 
the  Catholic  mission  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  established  there. 

Abercrosh.— Hiirrisim  >\>\\)  riiinted  bv  Dnike, 
Tt-ctimsch.  16J.  1>'>-'.  Abre  Croche.— Iiinih.ini 
(I'-OTI  in  Am.  Stnte  t'npcrs.  Ind.  .\tT..  i.  7','<.  l>:;j. 
Arbre  croche. — Biauiiariiois  ilTU)  ia  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hi<t.,  l.X.  107J.  1S.">5.  Forked  tree.— T.itiiier. 
Narr.,  bib,  1^30  (triven  as  a  lott-m  nmoiis'i  ntaw- 
waws  ami  Ojibbeways").  L'Arbrech-roche. — Iie- 
troit  treatv  ils>5)  in  U.  S.  Inrl.  Treat.,  614, 1^73. 
L" Arbre  Croche.  — Kendall.  Trav..  ii.  2>7.  IStW 
( French  tmns.  of  Inilian  name  I.  L' Arbre  Cniche. — 
Brown.  W.  Gaz..  1(>.S.  1S17.  Middletown,  —  Shea. 
Cath.  Mi^.*.,  S'.H),  lsS.5.  Middle  Village.— Dttroit 
treaty  (lN=wii  in  U.  S.  \\u\.  Tre.it.,  ciU.  K^7o.  Wa?a- 
nakisi. — Baraga.  Knir.-(.)icb.  l>iet.,  ]'>4.  l~-7SM"hif>- 
pew.i  formV  War-gun-uk  ke-zee. — Taniivr.  Narr., 
■10.  note.  1S;>0.  'Waw-gTin-nukkizze.  —  Ibi.i..  i'KJ. 
Waw-fun-uk-ke-iie. — Ibid.,  iso.  Wawkwunkizze. — 
Ibid.,  315. 

Waginkhak  (  Wag'inxak.)  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  TIakluit,  4  m.  below  the  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r..  Wash.  (e.  s. ■) 

Gauamuitk. — Edward  Sapir,  infn,  1908  (sig.  '  mud 
place'). 

Waglezaoin  ('water-snake earring').  A 
Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 
Wagleza-oi".— Dorser  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  220. 
lKy7.  Wa-ha-le'-zo-wen. — Hayden,  Eihno^.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val..  370,1862  (trans,  'striped' snake 
earring  band'). 

Waglukhe  ('followers').  An  Oglala 
Sioux  division,  including  two  bands  com- 
posed largely  of  mixed-bloods. 

In-breeders.— Kobin^on,  letter  to  Donkey,  1x79. 
Loafers.— Ibid.  Wagluge.— Ibid.  Wag-luEe.— I>or- 
scv  in  loth  Rep.  B.  .\.  E.,  -'•JiJ.  1>97.  Waglukhe.— 
McGee,  ibid.,  161.    "Wagluqe.— Dor?ey,  ibid..  2-_'0. 

Waglukhe.     A  band  of  the  Brule  Teton 

Sioux. 

■WagluBe.— Dorsev  (after  Cleveland)  in  15tli  Rep. 

B.  \.  E.,  2ly.  1S97.    Wagluqe.— Ibid. 

■Wagmezayuha  ('has  corn').  A  Viand 
of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux.— Dorsev  (after 
Cleveland)  in  loth  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897. 

Waha.  TheCloud  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  A  corres{X)nding  clan  existed 
also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Pecos. 

Wi'hah.— H->dge  in  \m.  .Vnthr..  ix,  319.  is% 
(Feci-is  form).  Wahatsa-ash.— Ibid,  f  Jenuv.  lornr. 
<.ca'i.--ft  =  ' people').  Wa  kah.— Uewetl.  ibid.,  n.  ;-., 
VI,  4til,  1W4  I  Pecos  form). 

Wahaka  (  Wa-ha'-kn).  A  former  A  wani 
village  at  the  base  of  the  rock  known  as 
"Three  Brothers,"  in  Yosemite  valley, 
Mariposa  CO.,  Cal.;  also  the  name  of  the 
rock  itself.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
P^thnol.,  Ill,  .■■{♦>>,  1877. 

Wahe.     A  Chinookan  villaire  fornierly 

at  the  head  of  the  Cascades  of  Columbia 

r.,  Greg. 

Wah-he.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176,  Ksll. 

Wahi's  Band.     A  Paviot.^o  band  under 

Wahi  (Fox),  formerly  at  the  big  bend  of 

Carson  r.,  w.  Nev. ;  said  to  immber  l.iU  in 
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IS.^0.— Doilpe  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1859,  374, 
1S()0. 

Wahkiakum.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on' the  N.  bank  of  Columbia 
r.  near  its  mouth.  Their  territory  ad- 
joined that  of  the  Chinook  and  extended 
upstream  toward  Oak  point.  According 
to  Stuart  ( 1821 )  they  were  an  offshoot  of 
the  Cliinook  who  had  i^eparated  from  the 
main  bo<ly  about  two  generations  before 
under  chief  Walikiacum  and  were  after- 
ward known  l)y  his  name.  In  1805 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  numl)er 
at  200.  They  have  been  lost  siirht  of  as 
a  tribe  since  about  18.50,  when  Ciibbs  re- 
ferred to  their  chief  as  almost  the  last 
eurvivor  of  the  tribe.  Their  principal 
village  seems  to  have  been  near  Pillar 
rock,  a  short  distance  above  (irays  bay. 
According  to  Boas  they  had  two  villasea 
near  Pillar  rock — Tlalegak,  a  little  below 
the  rock,  and  Chakwayalham  farther 
down  the  river.  (i,.  y.) 

Ouakicoma. — Stuart  in  Nouv.  .\nnalesd.  Voy..  x, 
111,  1621.  Ouakikour*.— Ibid.,  23.  Waakiacuins. — 
Uuiin,  Hist.  Orf^.,  114.  li>U.  "Waakicum.— Drake, 
Bk.  Ind.s..xii,  1S41.  Wach-ki-a-cum.— Oriir.  Jour. 
I^vvis  aud  Clark,  iv,  -4.3,  1905.  Wackiacums. — 
Ibid.,  155.  Wac-ki-a-cums.— Ibid.,  1<>.  WackJci- 
acums.  —  Ibid.,  206.  Wack-ki-a-cums.— Ibid..  31. 
Wahkaykum.— FranchOre.  Narr..  105.  1;^.  Wah- 
kenkumes.— Robert'^on.  Ureer..  129,  1M6.  Wahkia- 
cum. — Lewis  and  Clark  E.xped.,  ii,  6y,  1814.  Wah- 
kiahkums.— Lyman,  Hi<l.  On- sr.,  I,  62. 1903.  Wah- 
kia-kum.— Steven.siiilnd.  Aff.Kep..239,lS>4.  Wah- 
kiakume. — Lewis  and  (Jlarlc  K.xped.,  i,  map,  1814. 
Wahkiakuins.— Ibid.,  II,  fc9.  IblT.  Wahkyecums.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  ExpL  Exped..  vi,  569,  1846.  Wah- 
byekum.— Ibid.,  21.5.  "Wabkyskum.— .Medill  in  H. 
K.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cons.,  lit  ?ess>,  7,  1S48.  Wai- 
kaikum.— Wilkes,  l".  S.  Expl.  Exped..  v,  120,  1S45. 
Wa-kai-a-kum. — Gibbs,  Chinook  Vocab.,  iv.  Is63. 
■Wakaikam— Hale  in  L'.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  vi.  215, 
.569,  lUid.  ■Wakaikum. — Guirdner  quoting  Fram- 
boise ns.'iS)  in  .lour.  Geoer.  .soc.  Lond..  xi.  2.55,  l,s41. 
Wakiakums. — Keane  in  Stanford.  Cotnpetnl.,  .542. 
]><7S.  Wakicums.  — K(><s.  Adveniurvs.  >7,  ls47. 
Waqaiqam. — Hoas,  Kathlaniet  Te.xts.  6,  l'Ji)\. 
Warciacoms. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iii. 
300,  I'M:').  War.  ci  a  cum.— Ibid.,  2.52.  War-ci-a- 
cum.— Ibid.,  2U8.  Warkiacom.— Ibid.,  iv,  200, 1905. 
Warkiacum. — Lewis  ami  Clark  Ex[K'd..  70(.>.  1H93. 
Waukiacum. — Oritf.  Jour.  Lewis  und  (lurk,  iv,  25. 
1905.  Wau-ki-a-cums. — Ibid.,  35.  Waukiecums. — 
Ibid.,  1-56.  Waukikam.— Ex.  iJoe.  39,  32d  Com?., 
1st  se.ss.,  C,  18.52.     Wau-ki-kum.— Ibid.,  2. 

Wahkila  (probably  from  .Mi wok  wahaln, 
'river').  Mentioned  as  the  name  of  a 
so-called  band,  probably  Moquelumnan, 
formerly  frequenting  Stanislaus  and 
Tuolumne  rs.,  central  Cal.  They  were 
on  the  reserve  between  Stanislaus  and 
Tuolumne  n-.  in  1851. 

Wah-ki-la.— \Ves,sell3  (l>o:?)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cont?..  3d  ses.s.,  30.  Ik.57.  We-chil-la.— John- 
ston in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  ses.s.,  20. 
18.52. 

Wahlakalgi.  One  of  the  extinct  Creek 
gentes,  which,  to  judge  froui  the  term 
ua'hlUa,  'to  distribute',  probably  had 
reference  to  'varfare. 

Wkhlak-kul'kee.— Morgan.  Auc.  .Soc.,  161.  1877. 
Wa'hlakalei.— Gat.sehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  156, 
18.S4. 

Wahnaataa.     See  Waneta. 
Wahnacsoutah.     A  former  band  and  vil- 
lage of  the  AVali{Kjttjn  Sioux,  uuml>ering 


332,  on  Minnesota  r.,  about  50  m.  from 
the  mouth. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trilx!s, 
III,  612,  1853. 

Wahoma.  A  former  LuisefSo  villaire  in 
San  Diego  co.,  s.  Cal. — Hayes  (1S50) 
quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  400, 
1886. 

Wahoo.  A  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
name  for  L'hmts  alata,  the  cork  or  winged 
elm,  but  for  many  years  applied  to 
the  species  of  elm  indi.scriminately.  The 
bark  of  the  cork  elm,  which  is  pliahU-, 
has  been  used  tor  making  ropes  and  cord, 
hence  the  name  Lynn  wahoo,  where 
"Lynn"  is  miswritten  tor  lin  or  lind 
(Tiiia).  (2)  Tilla  heterophylla,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  wood  to  that  of  the 
cork  elm.  A  variant  of  the  name  is  nha- 
fioo.  The  name  is  from  ufiauhti,  in  the 
Creek  language.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wahoo.  A  name  for  E"0)v/inus  pur- 
pnreus,  the  spindle-bush,  burning  bush,  or 
Indian  arrowwood;  spelled  also  7<//«/(oo, 
waalioo,  and  irahoon.  The  word  is  from 
Dakota  u'i"ht(,  'arrowwood'  (tide  the 
late  Rev.  J.  O.  Dorsey).  (w,  r.  g.) 

Wahowah.     See  Ilopehood. 

Wahowpum  (from  /idh'hi,  a  species  of 
willow; /)('<//(,  'people':  'willow  people' ). 
A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking  the 
Tenino  language,  formerly  living  on  the 
N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Olive  cr.,  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
who  evidently  used  the  term  to  include 
a  large  number  of  Klickitat  band.s. 
Hihau'pum.— Mooney  in  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  739. 
1896  ('willow  people':  native  name).  Wah-how- 
pum. — Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  706. 1S5').  Wahow- 
pum.  —  Lewis  and  Clark  E.xped.,  ii.  472,  lsl4. 
Wahupums— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44.  18-15. 

Wahpekute  (uakhpe,  leal;  knlf,  to  shoot: 
'shooters  in  the  leaves').  One  of  tlie  7 
primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota.  .\1- 
though  the  name  Santee  was  originally 
applied  only  to  the  Mdewakantoii,  it  was 
early  extended  to  the  Wahpekute,  so 
closely  were  the  two  tribes  connecte<l, 
and  eventually  by  the  Teton  also  to  the 
two  other  tribes  of  the  e;istern  Dakota. 
Historic  and  linguistic  evidence  proves 
the  close  alRnity  of  the  tribes  of  this 
group.  The  Wahpekute  were  doubtless 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mdewa- 
kantonof  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  when  first  vis- 
ited by  the  French  (1G78-1680),  and  were 
still  so  clo.sely  combined  with  them  as  to 
be  included  under  the  one  term.  In  ITOti 
Carver  met  the  Wahpekute  somewhere 
on  Minne.sota  r.  They  were  in  18U4,  ac- 
coriling  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  both  sides 
of  that  stream  below  Redwood  r.,  and 
numljered  about  150  men.  Pike  (IhOG) 
spoke  of  them  as  the  smallest  band  of 
the  Sioux,  residing  generally  between 
Missi.ssipi»i  and  Missouri  rs.,  aii<l  huiii- 
ing  commonly  at  the  head  of  !'<■> 
Moines    r.     He    characterizes    theni    a.s 
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,.  1  .  ,no?t  stupul  and  inactive  of  all  the 
<i.'iix.'  I'^^"^'  (  Kxpoil.  !?t.  IVtcr'j.  R.,  i, 
•vii  1S:.M )  fa\>:  "ThistrilH"  has  a  vt-ry 
I'l.l'  iiauic,  iK-in;^  roiisidiTod  to  l>o  a 
I  wk-HS  ^etot  nuMi.  They  have  a  reirnlar 
ii'.ritlitary  chief,  Wiahuga  ('the  raven  ' ). 
/l,„  is  acknowk^lged  as  t^uch  by  the 
Indian  agent,  but  who.  di*gU!Jte«l  by 
ilicir  misl>ehaviour.  withdrew  from  them 
iiid  re.=ide3  at  Wapaslia's.  .  . 
Tlirv  have  no  fixed  villaires,  they  in- 
1,  (lift  skin  l<id'_'es.  and  rove  at  (he  iiead 
,,[  Cannon  and  Blue  Karth  r:^.  Their 
limiting  'grounds  are  in  tliat  vicinity  and 
west  o?  it."  He  estimated  them  at  100 
l.Hl"es,  200  warrior?,  and  SOO  souls.  Ac- 
cording to  Sibley  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  in, 
j.')0,  ISSO)  they  were  in  1S34  in  villages 
I'li  Cannon  r.,  a  short  di.«tance  from  the 
prc-eiit  city  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  at  a 
i,w  other  points.  They  numbered  then 
alMiut  1">0  warriors.  Between  1S4'J  and 
lv')7  they  were  under  two  chiefs  named 
Wamdi.^-iipa  (Black  Kagle)  and  Tasagi. 
The  lawle.ssand  predatory  habits  of  Wam- 
di.sipa  and  his  Ixind  prolonged  the  war 
uith  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  which  they 
iiad  Ikcu  engaged,  and  created  dithculties 
U-tween  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Walipe- 
kute  which  causeda separation.  A\'amdi- 
-apa  and  his  band  went  w.  and  occupied 
hiiidsabout Vermillionr.,S. Dak.  Sothor- 
I. uglily  were  they  separted  from  the  rest 
of  the  Wahpekute  that  when  the  latter, 
together  with  the  Mdewakanton,  made 
a  treaty  at  Mendota  in  1851  ceding  their 
lands  in  Minnesota,  the  remnant  of  Waiii- 
•  lisapa's  band  was  not  regarded  as  In-inir 
a  part  of  the  trilieand  did  not  participate 
III  the  treaty.  In  1857  all  that  remainetl 
of  tiiis  ."^traiiglinir  band  were.>-ome  lOur  15 
l'Hi<.'es  under  lnkj)aduta  (q.  v.).  It  was 
tlii>  remnant  that  committed  the  massacre 
in  K57  about  Si>irit  lake  and  Sprinirtield, 
.Minn.  (Flandreau  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll., 
Ill,  •■;S7,  l.ssO).  In  1856,  accordini:  to  the 
Keport  on  Indian  Affairs  for  that  year,  the 
.^M»  wakanton  and  \Vah{>ekute  to'jether 
miiidx'ied  2,o79.  A  part  at  least  of  the 
tribe  particii)ated  in  the  massacre  of 
ls<;-j  They  are  now  with  the  Mdewa- 
l^anton  on  the  Santee  res.,  Nebr. 

Afrahcootans.— f.':irv(jr.  'Irav..  sO.  177H.  Anibishiw 
iraniwak.— <;at-<li.t.  M.-:..  ».  .\.  K  f Cl.if.pcwn 
UiUii-).^  Gens  de  FeuiUes-tirees— Hurtoii.  <ity  hi 
~;>  ,  117.  ]^i,0.  Gens  des  Feuilles  tirees. — >(hfX)l- 
'  r.'ft.  Iiid.  Tribe-,  ill.  of.:!.  IvV;  (Freiicli  for  Wjih- 
1-  kiitc.  Husha  sha  band— <jalc-.  IM-t-r  Mis--., 
-  '-^  iy.7.  Leaf  Bed.— <^'(.yiiir.  Lo-i  'J'rai.[.ers.  7(.». 
'^1'.  People  of  the  Leaves  detached.— fike  nHKl). 
•;u..t,.,l  l.v  S.-h.rf.I.  rai'l.  Iii.i.  TriU-^.  in,  v/.i.  Is.i.'J. 
J''opleof  the  Shot  Leaf.— Minn.  Ili-t.  Coll..  Ill, 'J-V), 
'---'J  Sicui  of  the  Broad  Leaf.  -  IlMuii.  W.  (iaz., 
-■"'.  l'^17.  Sioux  Wahpicoota  — Liwi-  hikI  Clark 
•i-.<,v..  2"».  INO.  Waakpacootas.  — IiouK-iifch, 
I'.-.rt.-  N.  Am.,  ii.2(;.  ^^^)>}.  Wachpecoutes  — I'iki-. 
^^■l«-'l..  ft.  1,  «!.[,.,  2."..  I»10.  Wahch  Pe  Kutch.— • 
>  avitiiilian,  Trav..  U9.  1^3.  Wahch-Pekute.— 
■"■I'l  ,  rst.  Wah  hay  koo-tay.-Hal.  li  in  II.  K. 
>l'-'V  It..,-.  107.  nth  O.iii,'..  1-t  .M— ..  4-'4.  1H7(). 
i.*,  '!S?°°'^*— ^'  '""'>'rHit.  Iti<l.  Trib.-s.  ii.  lo., 
•'-     Wahkpacootays.— Minn.   IIb:t.  Coll.,  Il,   j.t. 


2.  .S.  18«vS.  WahkpaVooU.— Ind.  .\(T.  Kt-p..  .s.v.,  isis. 
Wahkpaltota.— Loiitr,  Exf>ctt.  st.  IVtors  K..  i.  ;;n., 
18-:4.  wahkpakotoaa.— Ibi.1..37>.  WahpaakooUt.— 
Iiiil.  .\fT.  Kcj'.,  A'.K^.  ISJV.  Wahpaakootah.— Tn-atv 
of  l^u  in  I'.  !r.  Slat.  Ht  Lurvrc.  vu.  •VJ7.  IHi";. 
Wah-pa-coo-la. — Bracki'liridire.  View.-'  of  \m.,  ";>, 
IsU.  Wah'-pacoo  ta. — Lewis  nnrt  Clark  Iiiseov., 
;W.  ISOti.  Wahpacoota  Sioux. — .^Ian•hull  ilsVji  in 
^eii.  E.\.  1Uk\  ■-''.>.  pt.  2.  oJil  Colli:.,  'Jil  >es.<..  s.  l."<53. 
Wahpacootay  Sioux. — InJ.  AtT.  Kop.  l,'^^'.».  114.  l.>.i«. 
■Wahpa-costa.— Cor.  on  Euiitr.  of  Iti.ls  .  iloe.  .'.rj 
(ISUJi.  v,  '_>■_*.  ls;>S.  Wah-pa-koo-ta. — C  S.  slat,  at 
Larjie.  xn.  •.'37.  Is63.  WahpakooUh  Sioux.— Iiul. 
.\IT.  Kep.  IS-H'..  37,  ]Ni7.  Wahpakooty.— >vii.  Kx. 
Doc.  •i'.i.  pt.  •_>.  3-.M  Cous.,  •-'<!  -c»..  4.  l>'v;.  Wah- 
pakutas.  — Iml.  .\tT.  K.-p.  l,s."-.6.  oo.  ls"->7.  Wahpa- 
toota  — Lewi.-  anil  Clark  Kxped..  l.  til,  ISU.  Wah- 
pay-hoo-tays,  — r.am,-ey  i1,n33i  in  .'^en.  Ex,  lv>c.  C\. 
Soil  Ci.>nir..  l.-t  ,-ev'^..  :'.J7.  1N>4.  Wahpavkootay, — 
Iiid..\ff.  Rep,,  IS.  InM.  "Wahpavkootavs,- .Minn, 
Hi:^t.  Coll.,  11.  pt.  2.  35.  ISfio.  Wahpeconte.— Hiir- 
ton.  City  of  Sis..  117.  ISol.  "Wahpekootays,— I'arker. 
Minn.  Ilandbk..  141.  1>57.  Wahpekute.— Kiirtr*. 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  vii.  ISVJ.  Wahpekutes.— 
Warren.  r)acota  Country.  15.  l>5o.  Wahpekute"* 
band.— Ind.  .\iT.  Rep.,  C.S,  ls>\o.  Wahpekutey,— 
William-ou  in  Minn,  Geol.  Rep.  Iv^.  Ill,  l^^S. 
Wahpekuti,— Ind.  .\IT.  Kep.  l.vSo.  f.>.  ls">6.  Wa- 
hpekwtes, — Spencer  in  H.  K,  Ex.  D.h\  OS,  :rth 
Cont,',.o<l  -es-;..  s.  iMu?.  Wakhpekute.— Williaiii-oti 
in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep..  111.  ls.^4.  Wakpakootas,— 
Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  in,  250,  1.n?0.  WaJt-pe-ka-te.— 
.Smith-ion.  Mi.-c.  Coll.,  14,  art.  f..  S.  1S7.-.  Wak-pe- 
ku-te.— Flaiidran  in  Minn.Hist.Coll,.  iii,  3^7.lNS). 
Walipekutes. — Keane  in  :-tanfonl,  (^nnoend,,  .t4-J, 
1S78  (mi.<;print).  Wapakotah,— SehiKjleraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  7u7.  lSo7.  Wa-pa-too-ta,— I,ewi,«  and 
Clark  E.xj.ed..  I,  map,  1>14.  Wapaykoota. — Sen. 
Ex.  Doo.  2y.  32d  Cons..  2d  .<:c.«,=,.  2i.  l.-.'c  Wappa- 
coota. — Treaty  of  lbj5in  U.S. lad. Treat.. 307, l.-<2t".. 
Wark-pay-ku-tay,- Kam.-ey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  l>4y. 
S2,  IS-'M.  War-pekintes.— Ram.-iey,  ihid..  74.  War- 
pekute.— Nieolkt.  Rep.  on  Upper  Mi-s.  R,.  13. 1M3. 
Warpekutey.  —  Ibid.,  map.  Washpcoute. — Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  \V..  129,  ISIO.  washpecoate,— 
Schermerhom  in  Ma>.«.  Hi.«t.  Coll..  2d  s.,  n.  41, 
ISn.  Washpeconte.— Pike. Trav.,  12X,1SU.  "Wash- 
pecoutongs,—>cho<)leraft. Trav. .307. 1821.  Waupa- 
cootar. — Clark.  MS.,  quoted  bv  Cones.  Lewis  ami 
Clark  Ext.ed..  1. 101.  note,  isyu.  Whapa-ku-Uhs,— 
Cullen  in  ind.  AiT.  Rep.  1.S57,  79.  Is'v. 

Wahpeton  {u:<ihhpc,  'leaf;  tun  nan 
(French  nasal // ),  'a  village';  hence  pr.dw 
ably  'dwellers  among  leaves' ).  Oneof  the 
7  primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota.  His- 
toric and  linguistic  esidence  proves  the 
affinity  of  this  tribe  with  the  Sissetun, 
Wahpekute,  and  Mdewakanton.  Hen- 
nepin (1680)  mentions  them  as  livin<r  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  near  the 
Mdewakanton,  Si.-.^eton.  and  Teton.  <.)n 
his  map  they  are  place<l  a  little  to  the 
N.  E.  of  the  lake.  Le  Sueur  ( 1700)  places 
the  Oudebatons.  or  "river  village." 
among  the  eastern  Sioux,  and  the  Ocajte- 
ton.«,  "'villaL'e  oi  the  leaf,"  amontr  tlie 
Siou.\  of  the  west.  As  iMjth  these  names 
seem  to  l>e  forms  of  Wahpeton,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  applie<l  to  differ- 
ent villages  of  the  tril>e,  which  was  sul)- 
seriuently  found  mo.^t  of  the  time  in  two 
bands.  It  was  not  until  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Pike  visited  the  N.  W.  that 
the  name  appeared  again  in  history. 
According  to  the  former  (1S04)  they  re- 
side<l  on  Minnesota  r.,  just  alxive  it.s 
mouth,  and  claimeil  the  i-ountry  to  the 
mouth  of  Chippewav  r.,  theme  .v.  k.  to 
Crow  Wing  r.     Pike'(180G)  says:  "They 
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hunt  on  thi»  St.  PetiM-'s  [Minnesota  r.]. 
also  on  the  ^li&'issippi,  up  Rum  r.,  ami 
sometime."*  follow  the  l)uffalo  on  the 
plain?." 

They  prailually  moved  up  Minnesota 
r.,  so  that  in  1840  tiiey  livetl  x.  and  \v. 
of  the  WahjK'kute,  their  villages  extend- 
iiifj  far  upstream  toward  its  source. 
They  had  one  of  their  most  important 
villafrcs  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  qui  Parle. 
Here  missionaries  established  themselves 
a.**  early  as  Is.So,  at  whicii  date  the  trihe 
numbereii  aliout  1,500  persons.  Accord- 
ing to  Sibley  (.Minn.  Hist.  Cull.,  Ill,  L'oO, 
1S^0)  the  lower  Wahpeton  were  found 
on  Minnesota  r.,  not  far  from  Belle- 
plaine;  the  upper  Wahpeton  village.-? 
were  on  the  shores  of  Lac  qui  Parle. 
They  were  ultimately  ^'athered  with  the 
Sisseton  on    L.  Traverse  res.     The  esti- 
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mates  of  popidation  vary  from  900  to 
1,500.  In  1!»09  the  Sis-^eton  and  Wahpe- 
ton tojrether,  under  the  Si.«set'^>n  a<jency, 
S.  Dak.,  were  reported  its  numljerini; 
1,936.  They  were  particii)ants  in  the 
Minnesota  outbreak  an<l  iiia>saerer>f  ist)2. 
Accordinj^  to  Lon<r  (  Kxped.  St.  Peter's 
R.,  I,  367,  LS24)  these  Indians  were 
»oo<I-lookinjr  and  straight;  none  were 
large,  nor  were  any  remarkable  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  forms.  They 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  destitute 
of  clotliing,  excejtt  the  bret'chcloth, 
thougfi  some  of  the  young  men  were 
dresstnl  with  care  and  ostentation. 
"They  wore  looking-glasses  suspended 
frtim  their  garments.  Otln-rs  had  papers 
of  pins,  purchased  from  the  trailers,  as 
ornaments.     Wt;  ob.served  that  one,  who 


appeared  to  l>ea  man  of  some  note  among 
them,  had  a  live  .sparrow  hawk  on  his 
head,  by  way  of  distinction;  this  man 
wore  also  a  buffalo  rol)e,  on  which  S 
l>ear  tracks  were  painted.  .  .  .  The 
.«quaws  we  saw  had  no  ornament,  imr 
did  they  seem  to  value  themselves  upon 
their  personal  appearance.  .  .  .  Botli 
males  and  females  have  small  feet  atid 
hands.  .  .  .  The  dress  of  the  women 
consisted  of  a  long  wrapper,  witli  short 
sleeves,  of  <lark  calico;  this  covered  tlu'm 
from  the  shonlders  to  the  waist;  a  jiieee 
of  blue  broaildoth.  wound  two  or  three 
times  round  the  waist,  its  end  tucked  in. 
extended  to  the  knee.  They  also  wore 
leggings  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth.  Their 
forms  were  rather  clumsy;  their  waists 
not  very  delicate;  they  exhibited  a  great 
breadth  of  hips,  aitd  their  motions  were 
not  graceful."  The  village  consisted  of 
skin  loilges,  yet  they  cultivated  maize  to 
some  extent.  According  to  Pike  the  tril>e 
devoteil  a  cojisiderable  portion  of  the 
year  to  pursuit  of  the  buffalo. 

Lewis  and  Clark  mention  two  divisions, 
the  Wakjiaatonwan  and  r)tekhiatonwan. 
Parker  (Minn.  Handbk.,  140,  1857),  adds 
the  Inyanchevakaatonwan  and  Inkpa. 
Ashley  (15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216,  1897, 
and  letters)  enumerates  the  following 
bands:  Inyanchevakaatonwan,  Takapsin- 
tonwanna,  Wiyakaotina,  Otechiatonwan, 
Witaotina,  Wakpaatonwan,  Chankagha- 
otina,  Inkpa,  ^Mdeiyedan,  and  Inyang- 
mani.  Waddapawjestin  and  the  village 
of  Wahnacsoutah  can  not  l>e  identified 
with  any  of  the.se. 

Gens  de  Feuille.— Pike.  Tniv..  110.  1811.  Gens  de 
laFeuille.— K:ii)in  (IN"^))  in  .Ann.  fie  Irt  I'roji.  du  hi 
Foi.  iv,t:j»"i.1>i:;.  GensdesFeuilles.— I'iki-.  E.\["''I., 
93,  181U.  Houebaton.— (rcr'y.t'art.^fli.M'Am.Sei't., 
n.  rl.  Houetbatons. — Dii  Lluit  i  lOTs)  in  .^I:lrifry, 
DOc,  VI,  'I'l.  I^S>.  Leaf —Drake.  15k.  Ind^  .  vii'i. 
lS4y.  Leaf  Nation.— C'lurk.  MS.  ijiioted  t'V  ri.i.cs, 
I.ewi.^  and  Clurk  K.xpfl..  I,  101,  nutV-.  lv.<:>. 
Leaf  Villagers. — M;izok(><)temane  in  Minn.  Hi-t. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  .S3.  l>><i.  Men  of  the  River.— 
Ht-nnepln.  N».-w  Discov..  IM.  1C9H.  Oetbatons.— 
La  ChfTinaye  (Icy")  in  Martrry,  D^'c.  vi,  6.  l^MJ. 
Ouadbatons.— Lii  Horicin  (1700',  New  Voy..  J,  2:;i, 
1703.  Ouadebathons. — Hennepin.  New  "r)i>fnv., 
l.'M.169.-<.  Ouadebatons.— La  Salle.  E.xpefl.ati79->1). 
in  Marjory,  I>eC.,  I,  A>^\,  1H75.  Qua  de  Battons.— 
Hennepin,  Neu-  Disouv..  map.  IfV.is.  Ouaepetons  — 
Le  .Sueur  (1700)  in  Manrry.  Dec.  vr.  S7.  Is-o 
(tran.s.  'Gens  do  la  Feuille').  Ouapetons. — I.e 
."^ueur  (HiKj)  quoted  hy  N'eill.  Ili-t.  Minn..  ITO. 
lVj.H.  Ouatabatonha— r'n'tiot  {\711)  in  M.irirry. 
D-'c,  VI.  .')18,  ^"-'^^;.  Oudebaetons— Kaudnt  (17Ii'i. 
ibid.,  15.  Ouyopetons.- IVnieaul  (17(J0).  ilad.. 
V,  4H.  1SS3.  Ovadebathons.  —  Co.xe.  (".•irKlaiia. 
map.  1711.  People  of  the  Leaf.— Minn.  Hi-t.  <'')il.. 
III.  172,  1SV(X  People  of  the  Leaves.— Pike  (\^*>\ 
f|\ioted  l)V  SetiojliTaft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  W<^.  l->'>'.. 
People  of  the  River.— Minn.  Hi.-t.  Ci.ll..  I  (1  v/tv.'x'.). 
'■'■\>'t.  I'i'rl.  Quioepetons. — I,i;Sii<iir(  17I.K.M  in  .Marirry. 
D<'c.,  vr.  >"'..  l.SMi.  Quiopetons. — I.e  Sueur  i17i.»m 
<(U'>ted  t(V  .Veill.  IIi>t.  Minn..  170.  \K'ts.  Sioux  of 
the  Leaf.— Treaty  oi  i.sir,  in  U.  S.  Did.  Treat..  I'Jl. 
1S!7.  SiouxWahpatone.  — lycwi.-i  and  Clark  Di>eiiv., 
■.iS,  I'-Otl.  Wabipetons  — Keane  iti  Stanfiir<l.  Coui- 
p«.-li'i.,  .'>1-',  1s7h  nni^[)rinti.  Wahkoa  toan — I,<'Mr, 
K.xped.St.  Peters  P...  I.:i7'<.  Is.'l.  Wahk-patons  — 
PreMf.tl  n><l7i  in  Si-lKK.leraft.  Ind.  Trine-,  if.  171. 
18.02.  'WahpatoanSioux.— Did..\lI.Reii.l8''<.,iS,lS>.>7. 
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■Wahpaton.— l'.  S.  Stat,  at  Ijir^e.  xii.  1037,  isr^. 
Wah'-pa-tone. — Lewis  and  Clark  Disoov..  oO,  lSti6. 
Wah-pay-toan.— r.  .*.  Stat,  at  Large,  x,  5L  IJAl. 
Wah-pay-toan-wan  Sakotaha. — Soti.  Ex.  Di^c.  61, 
3;ld  Coup..  1st  soss..  333.  1S.>4.  Wah-pay-to-wan. — 
Ramst^y  0^"^^  ''*  ^^'"-  l"-^-  ^•'^<'-  "'!•  '•^"'  Cdni;..  \<t 
scf^S.,  i-i.  ISyi.  Wahpeeton. — .-^rlnxilrrai't.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  lU'J.  lS.'i3.  Wah-pee-ton  Sioux. — In.i. 
Aff.  Rep..-I31.  1S.>9.  Wahpehtonwan.— .Nlinii.  Hi?t. 
ColL,  in,  IW.  1^'>0.  Wahpeton— Treaty  of  IS^O  in 
LT.  i^.  IihI.  Treat..  t)3.'>.  ]^■Jt>.  Wahpetongs. — Si'lu^ol- 
craft.  Trav..  307.  ISJl.  WaBpetoywatj.  —  Kiir?.'', 
Pakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  vi.  l>.r.'  itriiiis.  •  vilUitre 
ill  the  leaves').  Wahpe-tonwans.— Warren.  Daenta 
Coliiitrv.  1.1.  lvx>.  Wakhpetonwan — Wilhrtiii.-^on 
in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  ls->4.  HI.  l-^'>.  Wakpaton 
Dakota. — .■^ibley  in  Minn.  Hist.  <;(iil..  in.  'jy.  l-~o. 
Wakpayton.— .Minn.  Hi>t. Coll..  ill.  17J,  Inhi.  Wak- 
peton  Dakota. — Stanley  in  SniithMHi.  Mi<e.  C(ill., 
XIV,  no.  'J16.  7.  I>^t'v7.  Wapatone. — Lewis  ami 
Clark  .Tour..  132.  l.-MO.  Wa-patoone. — .Xrrow.'iinitli, 
map  N.  Am.  (I79.i),  1814.  Wapintowaher.— B^tlbi. 
Atlas  Kttinog..  .^5.  ISJti.  Wappitong. — Treaty  oi 
lKi5  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  3i'>7,  1^J6.  Wa-qpe'-to"- 
wa".— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  ll.i.  I.V.U. 
Wark-pey-t'wawn.  —  Rani>ey  in  In(L  Alt.  K<.-p. 
1819,  .""3,  1>J0  (given  as  prominciutioii).  War- 
paton.— Co<ii'er  in  Sen.  Ex.  l)i>c.  61.  S-^d  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  37.S,  18-M.  Warpeton.— NiroUot.  Kcp. 
on  Upper  Mi.ss.  R..  13.  1M3.  War-pe-ton-wan. — 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  AlT.  Rep.  18-19.  83.  18.x).  "War- 
pe-fwans. — Ramsey,  ibid.,  74.  Washpelong. — l{ou- 
dinot,  Starin  the  \V..  120.  18iH  (nii-print).     Wash- 

fetong. — I'ike  quoted  bv  Schermerhorn  in  Mii^>i. 
list.  Coll..  id  s.,  II,  40.  1814.  Washpotang.— 
Sehermerhorn.  ibid.,  41.  Waupatone. — Clark.  MS. 
quoted  by  Coues.  Lewis  ami  Clark  Exped.,  i, 
101,  note.  1893.  Wawpeentowahs. — Carver.  Trav., 
80, 1778.  'Whapetons. — Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab., 
B.A.E.,  107,  1874. 

Wahsuahgnnewininewtig  (  Wasivarfvni- 
wXiiintinnj,  'people  who  lish  bv  torch- 
light.'—W.  J. ).  A  division  of  the  Chip- 
pewa. 

wah-Euah-pun-e-win-in-e-wug. — Warren  in  Minn. 
Hi.st.  s«oc.  ColL,  v_.  39,  18S.5  (tran.s.:  'men  or  the 
torches').  Waswag^niwininiwag. — Wm.  Jone.«, 
inf'n,  1905. 

Wahtatkin.  An  unidentified  Paviot^o 
tril>e  living  e.  of  the  Ca.>:cade  mts.,  and  .s. 
of  tlio  Blue  lilts,  in  (^)recron. 

Wahtatkin.- Huritini,'ton  in  In.l.  .\iT.  Rep  ,  46C, 
\Hl'>.    Wa-Ut-kah.— r.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  NJIi,  1^73. 

Wahti.  One  of  the  Dieirucilo  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treatv  of  li5o2  at 
8anta  I.<abel,  .'<.  Cal.— H.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  ;jd  ses.--.,  133,  1857. 

Wahyahi  {Wa'i/d'fd,  'wolf  place,'  i.  e. 
place  of  the  Wolf  clan).  Woiitown  set- 
tlement on  upper  Soco  cr.,  on  the  Ea.^t 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Jackson  co.,  X.  C. — 
-Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  546,  IIKX). 
Wolftown. — Mixjiiey.  ibid. 

Waiilatpuan  Family  (from  Wai/ilftpu, 
pi.  of  W'a-Uef,  '  [one]  C'ayn.'re  man.' — 
Gatechet) .  A  lingui.>^tic  family  compu.-^ed 
of  two  divi.sions:  the  Cayu.se  and  the 
Molala,  the  former  occupying  the  terri- 
tory from  De.s  Chutes  r.  tothe  Blue  mts., 
including  the  headwater.--  of  U'allawalla, 
CJran<le  lioride,  and  Cmatilla  rs.,  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  The  ti-rritory  of 
the  Molalu  i.s  not  so  certain,  hut  wa.s 
probably  for  the  greater  part  in  the  Ca.s- 
cade  range  between  Ml^s  Iloc^d  and  Scott, 
and  (,n  Molala  cr  in  w.  Oregon.  The 
Waiilatpuan  laii'^uage  has  not  yet  been 
tlioroughly  studied,   and,    while  classe<l 


as  indei>endent,  may  j)rove  to  be  rela(*'d 
to  the  Shahaptian.  with  the  trilns  of 
which  family  the  Cayuse  have  always 
been  closely  a.-^stx-iated.  According  "to 
(iatschet  the  two  dialect.sof  the  languaire 
are  very  distinct,  which  would  indicate 
a  geograpliical  .reparation  of  the  two 
tribes  of  lonir  staiuling.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tradition  among  the  Cayuse  of 
the  western  migration  of  the  Moiala 
which  Would  supjtort  a  contrary  view. 
The  tribes  of  the  family  have  pmbal'lv 
always  been  weak  in  muiibeis.  and, 
although  constantly  decreasing  in  historic 
times,  have  been  noted  for  warlike  quali- 
ties. Both  branches  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  (l.  f.  i 

='Waiilatpu. — Hale  in  V.  S.  ExpL  Exped..  vi.  19'J. 
'JI4,  6o9.  1846  (inehide.s  Caillon.x  or  Cayuse  or 
Willetf'Oos.  and  .Moleit-i;  Gallatin,  after  ilale.  in 
Trans.  .Vm.  Ethmil.  .^oe..  n.  pt.  1.  c,  14.  -'.ri.  77, 
ISlS:  Bersfliflus  (Is >1  ^  l"liy>ik.  .Atlas.  mai>  17, 
1852:  Bu-climann.  Spnreii  dcr  aztek.  Spraclie. 
ri28,  l'^"i9;  Baneriift,  Nat.  Races,  in.  v>'i.  is^2 
iCayu.-e  and  Moliale^.  ^Wailatpu.— (iallatin  in 
Schoolr-raft.  Ind.  Tribf-^  ill,  402.  Is.i3  ^Cayuse 
and  Moklel.  XSahaptin. — Litham.  Nat.  lli>t. 
Man.,  32.'>,  li~'M  (cited  as  including  Cayi'is'.'i. 
XSahaptins.  —  Keane  in  Stanford,  Conipend., 
Cent,  and  So.  .\m.,  app..  474. 1878  i  cited  because  i  t 
includes  Cayuse  and  Mullaiei.  =MoleIe.— Laih 
am,  Nat.  Hist.  Man..  32t.  1^.50  (includes  Mokle, 
Cayi'is.').  >CayusL— Latham,  ibid.  =Cay-use.— ' 
Gatschet  in  Mae.  Am.  Hi-i.,166,  ls77  fCavu-eand 
Molele);  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Mi.sceL.  442. 
1877.  ='Waiilatpuan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
127,  1891. 

Waikenmuk  (said  to  mean  'people  up 
north,'  or  'what  is  clown  north').  .1 
Wintun  tribe  formerly  living  on  upper 
Trinity  r..  Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  their  terri- 
tory extending  to  Scott  mtn. 
■Wai'-ken-mok.— I'ov.er-;  in  Cont.  N.  -\.  Etlmol..  in. 
230.  1877.  Wi  Kain  Mocs.— fowers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  xn,  531,  1^71. 

Waikosei  (inter})reted  'in  the  north,' 
and  'on  the  plains').  A  Wintun  <.ir  Pat- 
win  village  formerly  in  Cortina  valley, 
Colu.sa  CO.,  Cal. 

Wai'-kosel. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethn-'l..  in. 
219. 1S77.  Wicosels.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xni. 
.M3,  1H74. 

Wailaki  ( Wintun:'northernlant:uage'  ). 
An  Athapascan  trilie  or  group  of  many 
villages  formerly  on  the  iriain  Eel  r.  an<l 
its  N.  fork  fnjiii  Kekawaka  of.  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  liound  valley,  Cal.  Alter 
some  fighting  with  the  whites  they  were 
placed  on  Pound  valley  res.,  where  a 
few  of  them  .still  reside.  Their  hou.-es 
were  circular.  Tiiey  had  no  canoes,  but 
cros.-e<l  streams  by  weighting  them.selves 
down  with  stones  while  they  wad<-d. 
They  lived  by  the  river  <lurin'.r  the  wet 
months  of  the  year,  when  their  chief  oc- 
cu{>ation  was  fi.-hing,  done  at  espei.ially 
favorable  fdaces  liy  means  of  lu-ts  and 
spears.  The  summer  and  fall  moiitiis 
were  spent  on  the  sides  and  t<>j)s  oi  the 
ridtres,  where  the  women  were  able  to 
gather  the  bulbs,  seeds,  and  nut.-,  and  ihe 
men  could  unite  in  de-er  drivt»^  and  other 
metho<lsof  hunting.    They  usually  l^uried 
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their  deiul.  but  hiirned  those  who  fell  in 
battle.  They  took  the  whole  heads  of 
their  enemies  as  trophief,  with  which 
thev  were  accu«toined  to  dance.  Like 
the  Yuki  the  women  have  their  no<e?  and 
cheeks  a^  well  as  their  chins  tattooed. 
Coyote  liold.s  the  principal  place  in  their 
nivtholojiy,  where  he  i.s  rejiresented  m* 
acting  under  the  direction  of  his  father. 
He  secured  for  men  daylipht  and  the 
heavenly  lx>dies,  and  tire  which  he  suc- 
{•ee<led  in  stealing;  from  their  jruardians. 
He  established  the  lishing  places,  and  or- 
(lainetl  social  and  other  customs.  \n 
adolescent  ceremony  was  held  for  the 
girls,  and  most  of  the  boys  were  trained 
with  the  candidates  for  medicine-men, 
who  were  restricted  as  to  their  food,  drink, 
and  sleep  for  many  day.s.  This  training 
took  place  in  the  fall  under  the  direction 
of  two  or  more  old  shamans.  Public  ex- 
hibitions, con.-istinjj  in  part  of  dancing, 
were  given  by  the  candidates.  Large 
conical  dance  houses  were  erected  occa- 
sionally, and  dedicated  with  ceremonies 
of  dancing  and  singing;  such  were  im- 
portant occasions  of  mingled  social  and 
religious  character.  ( p.  e.  g.  ) 

Kak'-wits.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  ill.  12-J. 
lsT7  ('northern  people ':  Yuki  name i.  Kas'-tel- 
Po-mo. — Ibid.,  117.  Tlackee*.— Trtvlor  in  Cal. 
pHrnier,  Sept.  5,  1862.  Uye-Lackei. — .-Stevenson 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  lSo6,  2.51,  1S57.  WaUakki.— 
Towers  in  Cont.  N.  .V.  Kthnol.,  ill.  Hi,  1877. 
Wi  Lackees.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  i.x,  499, 
1872.  Wilacki. — Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  4to, 
1K78.  Wi  Tackees. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix, 
30">.  1872.  WiTackee-Yukas.— Ibid.  Wrylackers.— 
.Maltbv  in  Ind.  .\fT.  Ri-p.,  91. 1>W.  Wye-Lackees.— 
«;ciKer  in  Ind.  .\fT.  Rep.  18M»,  43>*.  1860.  Wyla- 
chieg.— Maltbv  in  Ind.  .A.ff.  Rep..  112.  It^s.  Wy- 
lackies.— Han.^on  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  IsRJ.  93.  18f4. 
Wylaks.— Taylor  in  Cdl.  Farmer.  .lune  8,  I860. 
Ylackas. — Taylor,  ibid.,  .hiiie  22,  I'^J. 

Wailaksel  ('in  the  north').  A  Patwin 
tribe  that  formerly  lived  on  Middle 
Cai-lie  cr. ,  Colusa  co.,  Cal. 
Weelacksels.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  .x in,  .54.3, 
I>«74.  WMak-sel.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  X.  Ethnol., 
iti.  219,  1)^77. 

Waisha  (  Wa^-isha).  A  former  Modoc 
camping  place  on  Lost  r.,  3  or  4  m.  n.  w. 
of  Tule  lake,  and  near  the  hills  that  culmi- 
nate in  Laki  i>eak,  s.  w.  Greg. — Gatschet 
inCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Waisusknck.  A  Potawatomi  village, 
named  from  a  chief,  in  n.  e.  Illinois  in 
1H32.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S. 
IikI.  Treat.,  G9.S,  1S7.3. 

Waitlas.  A  village  of  the  Goasila  at 
the  mouth  of  Samo  r..  Smith  inlet,  Brit. 
Col. 

Oi-cle-la. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  18.59. 
Wycless.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  220.  IH^TJ 

Waitus.     A  .Siaslaw  village  on  .Siuslaw 
r.,  Greg. 
Wai'-jQs.—Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  2:J0, 

I8'X). 

Waiushr.  The  Duck  clan  of  San  Felipe 
iiuf'blo,  N.  Mex. 

WaiuBhr-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  l.x,  3.t0, 
ix'.";  (Aano  =  '  people'). 


Wakan  {ci.  Wakonda).  An  Iowa  gens 
or  band,  now  extinct. 

Wa-ka"'.— Dorsey  in  l.Mh  Rep.  B.  .\.  E..  239,  1897. 
Wji-keeh'.— Morgan.  Ano.  S<x>..  1.50.  l.*>77. 

Wakan.     \i\  Gglala  Sioux  band. 
Wakar).— Dorse v  (alter  Cleveland)  in  1.5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K..  220.  1897.     Waka-.— Ibid. 

Wakan.     A  Ilunkpapa  Sioux  band. 
Devil'i  medicine  man  band.— Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  k^i-'H).  141.  1>;.51.    Waka".— Dor-^ev  in  loth 
Rep.  B.  .V.  E.,  221.  1897.    Wakai).— Ibid. 

Wakan.     .\n  Gto  gens  or  band. 
Wk'-ka.— Mcrtr.iii.  Anc.  S..0..  1">6,  Ks77.    "Wa-ka"'.— 
Dorsey  in  i:.th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  210.  18y7. 

Wakanasisi  (  WWk.'auti.'ii'si).  A  locality 
on  the  -v.  side  of  Columbia  r..  Wash., 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wil- 
lamette; also  the  name  of  the  Chinnok- 
an  tribe,  strictly  called  Galakanasisi 
(Ga'Llaklanasisi,  'those  of  the  wood- 
pecker'), formerly  livinsr  at  that  point 
and  in  its  vicinity.  Before  movin;^  to 
this  place  they  lived  at  Lakstak,  on  the 
s.  side  of  the  Columbia,  a  little  below 
Nakoaik,  and  were  then  called  Gat<istax 
(Boas).  About  1S40  their  chief  was 
Kiesno,  whose  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  their  main  village.  After  the  epidemic 
of  1829  the  Wakanasisi  were  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  included  the  rem- 
nants of  several  neighboring  tribes.  In 
1849  they  numbered  fewer  than  100,  and 
are  now  extinct.  (l.  f.  ) 

Awakanaahish.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  .\. 
E.,  31.  1877  (Kalapuya  name).  Ga'L'.aklana- 
•i»i.— Boas,  inin.  19<Jo  C those  of  the  wooi- 
necker').  Gatqstax.— Boas,  inf'n.  1905.  Guathla- 
kanashishi. — Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  .V.  E., 
1877.  Kiesno's  village. — Tolmie  in  Trans.  Oreu'. 
Pion.  As^'n,  32.  1>M.  Lamxeixat. — Ibid.  (Kala- 
puya name).  Waccanessisi. — Ciiitsrhet  in  Mae. 
Am.  Hist.,  I.  167.  1>77.  Wakanasceces. — Lane  in 
Senate  E.x.  Dor.  .52.  31st  Con?..  I't  sess..  174.  isVl. 
Wa-kan-a-shee-shee. — Lymiin  in  Oretr.  Hist,  .-ixv 
Quar..  I.  -yii.  19"0.  Wakdnashishi.— Gat-'het.  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1"^77  (Clackariia  n.ime'.  Wakanasisse. — 
Gibbs,  MS.  no.  24>.  B.  A.  E.  "Wakanasissi.— Tr.l- 
mie  in  Trans.  Ore?.  Pion.  A>s'n.  32,  lv84. 

Wakanda.     See  WnLondn. 

Wakanikikarachada  ('they  call  them- 
selves after  a  snake').  A  Winnebago 
gens. 

Wa-ka"'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da.— Dorsoy  in  15th  Rop. 
B.  \.  E.,  210,  1897.  Wa-kon'-na.— Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc,  157, 1877. 

Wakantaenikaahika  ('tho.«e  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  thunder- 
being').     A  Qii^P^^^'  gens. 
Thunder-beinf  gens. — I)or^-y  in  15th  Hep.  B.  .\.  E.. 
229,  1897.     Wakan'ja  e'nika"ci':^a.— Ibid. 

Wakasasaa  ('where  there  are  many 
cattle' ) .  -V  ffirmerSeminole  town  located 
by  Bell  on  the  e.  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Suwannee  r..  Levy  co.,  Fla.,  but  more 
probably  on  the  stream  of  the  .'^aine  iiaiiu'. 
The  i>eople  came  originally  from  ('oosa  r. , 
Ala.,  under  the  "f>rophets"  Mc(2ueen 
and  Francis.  A  small  stream  and  bay  s. 
of  Suwannee  r.  rftain  the  name. 
"Waw-ka-iau-»u.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rop.  to  Sec.  War, 
30<;.  1822. 

Wakashan  Family.  .\  liiiu'uistic  family 
occupying  the  w.  coa.'^t  of  British  Coluni- 
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Itiu  l>i-tv\oen  lat.  54°  and  50°  :>0',  the  x. uiul 
w.  i>;tftsof  Vancouver  id.,  and  the  extreme 
jc.  vr.  corner  of  Washington,  nearly  to 
iat.  -18°  X.  The  name  is  derived  from 
,raiiln.<h,  'good,'  which  Cook  heard  at 
Friendly  cove,  Xootkasd.,  and  supposed 
to  \)C  the  name  of  a  triln.'.  The  culture 
(.1  these  people  is  almost  itlentical  with 
that  of  the  coast  Salish  to  the  s.  and 
K.  of  them,  and  with  that  of  the  Tsim- 
-hian,  Haida,  and  Tlintrit  in  the  x. 
Ill  physical  characteristics  they  ratlu^r 
approach  the  coast  Salish,  and  their 
laiiguape  conforms  in  type  most  closely 
uitii  that  of  the  Salish  and  Chimakuan. 
Juan  de  Fuca  probably  reached  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  and  was  the 
tirst  white  man  to  see  the  lands  of  the 
Wakashan.  If  Fuentes  be  not  an  imagi- 
nary person,  nor  his  voyage  a  fable,  he 
sailed  in  1640  through  the  archipelagi) 
where  the  Wakashan  live.  Ensign  Juan 
IVrez  is  believed  to  have  anchored  in 
N'ootkasd.  in  1774.  In  the  following  year 
i'odega  and  Maurelle  pas.sed  along  the 
Wakashan  coast  on  their  way  s.  In  17SG 
Knglish  ve.ssels  under  Capts.  Hauna,  Port- 
|.)ck,  and  Dixon  called  at  this  coast,  and 
from  that  time  visits  of  British  and  Ameri- 
i-an  trading  vessels  were  constant,  Nootka 
in  particular  being  much  frequented, 
lietween  1792  and  1794  Capt.  George  Van- 
couver visited  the  country.  In  1S03  the 
Huston,  of  Boston  ilass.,  was  destroyed 
by  the  people  of  Xootka,  and  all  on  board 
except  two  persons  were  killed.  From 
tiie  account  of  one  of  these,  John  R.  Jew- 
itt,  we  have  important  information  re- 
irarding  the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of  Van- 
roiivcr  id.  The  Hudson's  liay  Co.  estab- 
li-licd  a  i)OSt  at  Victoria  in  184;^,  and 
from  that  time  relations  with  the  natives 
U'canie  more  intimate.  Since  then  the 
native  i)opulation  ha.s  pretty  steadily  de- 
tiined.  Mission  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  many  points  with  considerable 
success  in  thex.,  but  half  of  the  southern 
Kwakiutl  still  hold  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  l)eliefs.  Most  of  the  Xootka 
have  ])een  converted  by  Roman  Catholic 
iiiissionaries.  Wakashan  dwellings  were 
larjre  structures  of  huge  cedar  beams  and 
planks,  and  stood  in  a  row  fronting  the 
^«a.  Each  accommo<lated  several  fami- 
lies which  had  separate  tires.  The  canoe 
\vit.s  one  of  the  essentials  of  existence  on 
these  shores,  where  there  were  no  l)etter 
"••amen  than  the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
N'aiHouver  id.  These  and  a  few  of  the 
"<-ii:hborinjr  tril>es  in  Wif^hington  were 
the  only  jK'ople  who  pursued  and  killed 
'he  whale,  others  being  ((jntent  to  wait 
'intil  the  animals  drifted  a>^hore  dead, 
ror  the  rest  of  their  diet  they  depended 
'iiainly  upon  fish,  bui  hev  also  hunted 
•Old  and  .sea  animals  ri...  collected  shell- 
•i-h,  roots,  and  berrie.-.  each  familvownintr 


its  own  tishing  grounds  and  sahiioiu  reeks. 
which  it  guarded  jealously.  Although 
good  carvers  of  wood,  they  were  excelled 
in  this  resi)ect  by  the  Haida  and  Tliiiirit. 
The  northern  trilvs.  the  Heiltsuk  Kwa- 
kiutl, reckoned  descent  in  the  female  Ine; 
but  the  southern  tribes,  though  in  a  tran- 
sitional state,  are  rather  to  l>e  reckoned 
in  the  paternal  staue.  Intertrilnil  warfare 
was  constant  and  slavery  an  institution. 
Head  flatteniui:  was  practised  consider- 
ably by  the  trilM-s  of  Vancouver  id.  The 
potlatch  was  ..ne  'ii  tlie  <ar-iinal  in-titu- 
tions,  and  around  it  centered  a  huge  part 
of  the  social  and  religious  interests  nt  the 
people.  Owimr  mainly  to  smallpox  ami 
vices,  the  number  of  Wakashan  has  fallen 
off  steadily  since  their  first  contact  with 
whites.  In  190S  there  were  emnnerated 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  4,1.m\  to  which 
are  to  l>e  added  4:54  Makah  in  Washiuu'ton; 
total,  4,584.  Of  these-',  090  were  Kwakiutl 
and  2,494  Xo<jtka.  (J.  k.  s.  ) 

^Wakash. — liallatin  in  Trims.  Am.  Antiq.  Sec 
H.  15.  oOt>.  1!<36  ( 01  Nootka  Sound:  gives  .Ii-witts  vit- 
cab.):  Gallntiii  in  Tnin.«.  Ant.  Ktlinol.  Sei^..  it.jit. 
1.  77, 1S4S  (  based  on  Xewitieei :  Bertrhaiis  (IsSl  i, 
Physik.  .\ilns.  map  17.  I^dJ:  Gallatin  in  .'^oli'XiI- 
cruft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  4lVi.  Ivi3  i  includes  Ncwit- 
tee  and  Nootka  .sound);  I^tham  in  Trans.  Pliiltil. 
Soc.  Lend..  73,  l>v;  ^oi  Quadra  and  Vane'iuver's 
id.);  Latham,  Opu>cula.  310.  ISiX":  L.itli.iin.  Kl. 
Comp.  Philol..  403,  lsi.2  (TiaCMiuat>h  and  Wakasli 
propi:fr:  Ni'uka  and  conconersalso  roicrred  liere). 
XWakash.— Latham.  Nat.  Hi>t.  Man..  3ol.  1>^0 
(includes  Naspatle.  pniper  Nntkan>,  Tla<x(uatsli. 
Nittenal.  Kla>'et.  Klallems:  the  last  named  is 
Salishani.  =Wakashan. — Powell  in  7th  Kop.  B. 
A.  E.,  12S.  1S91.  xNootka-Columbian.— Scouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  xi.  •."Jl,  1841  !  inchide>  Qua- 
dra and  Vaneouver  id..  Haeelizuk,  Biilech>">la, 
TIaoquatch.  Kawiiehen.  Noosdalum.  Si|uallya- 
misli,  Cheenooksr;  PricJiard.  Phys.  Hi-i.  >[aii- 
kind,  V,  4:J5.  Isi7  (follows  .Sfonlerj;  Latham  in 
.lour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  L^ud..  r.  lOJ.  ]S|.s  r  reiiiark<^on 
ScouKr"s group oi  thl^namc  >;  Latham,  OpU'-ru la. 
■.ia7.  1^':X)  (the  saiiu.".  -  Nootka.— Hale  in  ''.  S. 
E.xpl.  E\"p>ed..  VI.  -.rji).  6Cy.  l>>lfi  ipr:>pO'-e-:  family 
to  include  tribes  of  Vane<jiiv<'r  id.  an<l  tribe-  on 
>outh  side  of  Fu>a  »tr.).  Nutka. — Busetiinaiiii, 
Neu-Mexi<o.  3jy.  lO.  ;.Nootka.— liat-itioi  in 
Ma^'.  .\m.  Hist..  170.  ls77  ■  meiitiorix  only  Makah. 
and  Clas-et  tribes  of  Cat^!  Klaltervi;  (.at-'hvt 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Mi-c.  440.  1877.  xNootkahs.— 
Keatie  in  Stanioril.  Compeiid..  Cent.  ii;;d  Si.. 
.Vm.,  473,  1878  (includes  Miichlahts,  Nitinalit-'. 
Ohyahts,  .Nfano'^aht.s.and  Quoiiuoiilths  of  jir'-ent 
fatnilv.tfi^ether  withanumlterof  Sali>lian  iribesi. 
XNoo'tka.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Kace^:,  i:i.  .V.i.  m'^,  1»-* 
(a  heterogeneous  eroup.  larirely  Salishaii,  with 
Wakashan. Skittai'eian. and  other  faTnilii--  repre- 
sented). >Straits  of  Fuca.— 'Jallalin  in  Tran<. 
.\m.  .\nti"i.  Soc..  II.134.  oi».,  Is3i;  ( vofabi:;ary  of, 
reiern-<i  here  with  doubt:  considered  di-iinct  J>.v 
Cfallatin).  XSouthern.— scouler  i:i  .Tour.  P.oy. 
Geog.  .Soc.  .\l. ■_*■-'!.  1^11  f'-ame  as  lii.>!  Nootka-<'ol- 
umbian  aitovei.  Xinsular. — Scolder,  iliid.  "amc 
a.s  his  .V'ootka-Columljian  alxivci.  xHaeltzuk.— 
Latham  in  .lour.  Ethnol.  Sue.  I-oiid..  i.  IVi.  I^Ik 
(cites  Tolmie's  vf>cab.:  s[K>ken  from  .".0^  :;<.(' m  •i:-.-' 
.U)'):  Latham,  Opii-cula.  I'd,  Jsi^i  (the  -^.miei. 
>Haeeltsuk and Hailtsa.— Latham.  Nal.Ili-t.Man.. 
300,  is.'i0  liiiclud.-  Hy-halla.  Hyiiv-^h,  E-!>-:.luk. 
Weekenfich.  Nalat-enrw;li.  i^ua_'iieuil,'riatl.t-she- 
ffuilla,  Lc'iue'-ltochi.  >Hailtsa.  — Latnain  in 
Tran'i.  Pliilol.  .Soc  Ixjnd..  7-.',  Is.-.:  Bu-cbniann. 
Neu-Mexico.32i'.  l->:  Latham, <J[)ii^fula.:'.:;0,  ls«/j; 
Ijitham.El.Comp.  I'hilol..  lOLlvoJ  ■  ineltid<- coa-t 
dialects  between  H.iwk.sbury  i'l.,  Brouirliton's 
arcdipida'-'O.atid  iKirthern  part  of  Vaticoiivcr  id.  i. 
>H*  eelb  zuk.— s,h.».lrriift.  Ind.  Tribes    v,   4-'^7. 
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IS*');  Kane,  Wand,  in  N".  A..app..  IS-Sg  for  Balla- 
bola;  a  census  of  N.  \V.  tribes  classiiio<l  hy  lan- 
guage^. >Ha-ilt'-rukh. — Dall.  alter  Gibb-<.  in 
Coiit.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  i.  m,  1S7T  ( voeabularies  of 
Bel-bella  of  Milbank  sd.  and  oi  KwakiCitl't. 
<Naii. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  S<h'..  ii. 
pt.  1,  c,  IJ^IS.  <Naass.— Gallatin,  ibid.,  77  (in- 
cludes Hrtilstla.  llacelfzuk.  Bilkohola,  Chiuiey- 
san);  Gallatin  in  SoluK^lenift.  Ind.  Trib<.'.«,  iii, 
AOrZ,  lSd3  (includes  Huit-laU  xNas».— Bani-mit. 
Nat.  Races,  lit,  ;i<>4,  60t'..  IS-yJ  (includes  Hailtzaof 
present  family').  ;  Aht.— Sproat,  Savage  Life, 
app..  312.  IStis  (nnine  siigsrested  for  family  in- 
stead of  Xootka-Coliimbiani:  Tolinie  and  haw- 
son,  Comp.  ViK'ubs..  ,50.  l^M  (Vinvih.  of  Kaiook- 
waht^.  XPuget  Sound  Group. —  Ke:\i)e  in  .'^tan- 
lord,  Coiniioiid.,  Cent,  ami  .-^o.  Am  .  li'.Ci,  174,  1^78. 
XHydahs. — Keane.  ibid..47S  lim  hides  llailt^.asof 
the  present  family).  ;;  Kwakiool.— Tolmio  and 
Oawiion,  Comp.  Vocabn..  J7-l'>.  1S»4  (ViH-abs.  of 
Haishilla.  Hailtzuk,  Kwiha,  I.ikwiltoh  s<-pts:al!0 
map  showing  family  domain  i.  >Kwa'kiutJ. — 
Boas  in  I'etermanns  Mitteil..  i:^.  ISS7  (general 
account  of  family,  with  list  of  tribes). 

Wakatomica.  Theiiaineof twoShawiu-e 
towns  in  Ohio  about  the  Revolutionary 
jx^riod,  one  being  po.ssibly  tlie  successor 
and  continuation  ot  the  other.  (1)  (,)ne, 
apparently  the  earlier,  was  one  of  a  j^roup 
of  two  or  more  towns,  occupied  chietly  by 
Shawnee,  situated  on  the  Muskincum,  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Walhonding  and 
below  the  ])resent  Coshocton,  Coshocton 
CO.  It  was  visited  by  the  missionary 
Zeisberger  in  1772  and  with  another  of 
the  group  was  destroyed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Col.  McDonald  in  1774  and 
not  thereafter  rebuilt,  the  Shawnee  re- 
moving to  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami. 
(2)  The  other  of  the  same  name,  possibly 
built  by  refugees  from  the  first,  was 
situated,  according  to  former  agent  John- 
ston, on  the  liead waters  of  Mad  r.,  just 
below  the  present  Zanesfield  in  Logan 
CO.,  within  the  Greenville  treaty  cession 
of  179.5.  It  was  sometimes  known  aLso 
as  the  Upper  Shawnee  villa-^^e,  Ixicause  it 
was  the  highest  of  those  on  the  waters  of 
the  Miami.  (j.  m.) 

Waccotomica. — Ci.'nnellty  in  Heckcweldcr.  Narr- 
(1*.'0),  Connclk-y  repr.."j41,  note,  U»07.  Wacha- 
tawmaha. — Boijijuet  (1761'  in  Kupp.  W.  Penn., 
Hjip.,  l.>i.  ISlt).  Wachatomakak. — ('oniielley  in 
Heckewelder,  op.  eit., '241.  iioif.  Wagetomica. — 
Ibid.  Waghatamagy. — Boiifniet  fl7t;4)  in  Kupp, 
op.  cit.,  157.  Waghhatawmaky. — Ibid.,  l-Vi.  Wa- 
katamake.— .Smith.  Boui|uet  E.XDed..  16.  Ili-iy. 
Wakatameki.— Heckewoliler.  op.  fit..  •J4.5.  Waka- 
tomaca. — (■onnelk-y  in  Hf^'.-kf  wtliler.  op.  cit..  2'j.'5, 
iiotf.  Vi'akatomica. —  liutri-rfifUi,  Wa-hin^'f)n- 
Irviiie  Corr.,  .'>.  l»s'_>.  Wakautamike.— Smith,  op. 
•  it..  IS.  Waketameki.— ilickrwi:)<it-r.  op.  (■!r..241. 
Waketummakie.  — McKi-i- ;  1774  i  iTi  liipp.  W.  Perm., 
app. ,211,  Isl.;.  Wakitamiki.— <^v,nii.-lii-y  in  H<-cke- 
wel<l(,r,  ftp.  cit.,  241.  iK.te.  War.katamikee.— La 
Tour  map.  17s4  (mi>[irint).  Wapatomaca.— Con- 
nollcy  in  H'ckcwehkr,  op.  cit..2V;.  ndio.  Wapa- 
tomica.—Iiuttertif'ld.nj). cit. .3.32.  Wappatomica.— 
Howe,  Hi-^t.  Coll.  Ohio.  l-'iO.  is.^1.  Waughcoto- 
moco.— Corinclley  in  ne<keweld.-r.  op.  cit.,  241. 
Waukataraike.— .•^inith.  Hiiiiquet  K.\pi-<1.,  t;7.  17f'j,. 
Waukataumikee.— Hutchiii.s,  man,  ibid.  Wauka- 
tomike. — Ibid. 

Wakchekhiikikarachada  ('they  call 
themselves  aft<T  a  water  monster').  A 
\\'iiinebii'_'0  gens. 

Wahk  cha  he  da.— .Moru'rtii.  .^ur.  >t^:.,  157.  1^77. 
Wa  ktce'-qi  i  ki'ka-ra'-tca-da.— L<<irM.-y  in  loth 
It^p.  li.  A.K..  Jll.  ls'j7. 

Wakemap  (  ira'7.'£7/ia/>).     A  former 


village  of  the  Tlakluit  on  Columbia  r., 
Wash.  (K.  s.) 

Wakeshi  {WaLe-shV,  'fox').  A  cens 
of  the  Pi>tawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc. 
1G7.  1S77. 

Wakhakakdhin  ('tho.-^e  among  the 
Ciicti').  A  band  of  Tahatsi  Osage  men- 
tioned by  De  Smet  as  forming  a  village 
with  a  jx^pulation  of  5tH)  on  Neosho  r., 
Ind.  T.,  in  ISot). 

WaqdJtnkifia.— I>or--ey.  Osaare  MS.  vooah..  B.  .K. 
E..  IvNSj.  Wtichaka  Ougrin.— Smet,  West.  Mivs..2V.. 
1S56 

Wakhkel.  A  Viirok  village  on  Kla- 
math r..  X.  w.  Cal.,  about  4  m.  above 
its  mouth. 

Wakhker.  A  Yurok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.  just  Ijelow  Wakhtek  and  adja- 
cent to  it.  at  Klamath  P.  O.,  x.  w.  Cal. 

Wakhna  (•snorts').  A  band  of  the 
Bnili}  Teton  Sioux. 

Wahna.— l>orsev,  attt  r  Cleveland,  in  l.=ith  Rep.  B. 
A.  K.,  219.  Is'.t7.     Waqna.— Ibid. 

Wakhshek.  A  Yurok  villau'e  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  3  m.' below  Weitchpec,  x.  w. 
Cal.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  a  place 
called  Wa'shoi,  7  or  S  m.  downstream. 
Wah-sherr. — <;ibbs  ilti-51)  in  Sehookrait.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  lis,  1,<S3.  Wah-si.— .McKee  ils51.in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec.  soss..  I'.q.  i^xi_ 
Wakhshek.— .\.  L.  Kroebt-r,  ini'n.  Ii»07.  Wich- 
sis. — .McKee.  op.  cit..  21'-).  Wi-uh-sis.— Meyer, 
Nach  dem  Sacramento.  2."<".i,  ISoi. 

Wakhtek.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  Klamath  P.  O.,  x.  w.  Cal. 
Wakhtek.— .\.  L.  Kn-eber.  iiu~n.  li>07.  Wauh- 
tecq.— Gibbs  (ISol)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Trilx-s, 
III.  13S.  1853. 

Wakichi.  A  former  Maripo.^an  (Yo- 
kuts)  tribe  of  California  which  spoke  a 
dialect  that  indicates  closest  relationship 
with  the  valley  half  of  the  imrthern  group 
of  Yokuts. — Kroeber  in  I'niv.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii,  2tiO,  1007. 

Wakmtihaoin  ( '  ptinipkin  -  rind  ear- 
ring').    A  Yankton  Sioux  baml. 

Wakmuha  oiij.— I>or-HV  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  2L7, 
1>97      Wakmuha  oi'.— Ibid. 

Wakoawissojik  ( ]\'ii Lo.-Iui n-'iso'lihi' ,  'they 
of  the  fox  name.' — W.  J.).  The  Fox 
gens  of  the  Sauk  and  Fo.xes. 

OuagoussaK.— .les.  Rel.  1C72.  Iviii,  -10.  isW.  Wa- 
gushag'. — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n.  r.-">;.  Wa-ko-a-tfis'- 
»o-jik. — .Mort'an,  Anc.  Soc..  170.  Is77.  Wakosha- 
wisotcig'. — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  lyo7. 

Wakokayi  ("  Ijlue  -  heron  breedinir 
place').  Two  former  I'pjierCreek  to\vn>: 
one  on  Hatchet  cr.,  Coosa  <o.,  Ala.,  the 
other  on  lower  Coo.sa  r.,  below  Wetunip- 
ka,  Elmore  co..  Ala. 

Blow-horn  Nest.— ^iats^  het.  Creek  Mii.'r.  Lej:..  r, 
149.  I^s4_  Vaccay. — VaugDlldy,  map  .ViUi  ri'iue. 
177S  M)n  upfier  < 'i>o»a  r.,  .\)a. ».  Wacacoys.  —  ,~whii 
(1791 1  in  .-.■li<K>lcru;t,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  2r,J.  ls.V,. 
Waccay  — .U:Ti-rys.  French  I>"m..  I,  i:;i.  map. 
17i;i.  Waccocoie.— S'-huolcniir.  Ind.  Tribe-,  iv. 
■'Ml.  is.-,t.  Waokakoy.  — FiiitM-S'iii  (17'.i_')  m  .Vm. 
State  l'a[.er-.  Ind.  .{if.,  i.  2s'.i.  l»;;j.  Wiccakaw.— 
Bartruiii.  Tr.iv.,  4i:2.  17'JI.  Woe  co  coie. — il.iu  kjn- 
(ll'J-i,.  Skei.  h,  Iii.  isi-^.  "Wocke  Coys  — W.-ath'-r- 
ford  I17y:'.;  in  .\m.  State  I'^ip'T-.  op.  eit..  '.'.<•. 
"Wokukay.— Ake<lo.  I<ie  (;eo..r..  v.  ;;U.  17^9.  Wol- 
kukay.  —  lianram,  \'i.'      I,  map.  179'J. 

Wakokayi.  A  .  jv.n  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion. Okla. 

Wakoka  i.— <;.itMh.-t.  Creek  Migr.  Up..  II,  1^, 
IS^S.    Wakokavi.'-lbid. 
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Wakonda  (  Wa-lo7/-({<i).  A  term  em- 
ploye<l  by  the  Oinalia,  roiua,  O^age, 
Quapaw,  Kansa,  Oto,  .Mi^ponri,  and  Iowa 
tribes  of  the  Siouan  family  wlien  the 
power  believed  to  animate  all  natural 
forms  is  spoken  to  or  ?|H>ken  of  in  suppli- 
cations or  rituals.  The  diakvts  of  the 
first  five  tribes  are  closely  related:  the 
Omaha  and  Ponca  spt-ak  practically  alike; 
the  Osage,  Qiiapaw,  and  Kansa  diiier 
somewhat  from  the  foriner  in  pronuncia- 
tion, while  the  Oto.  Mi-souri,  and  luwa 
have  so  farchanircd  their  speech  as  to  he 
unintelligible  to  the  others.  The  word 
ual.oTjda,  spelled  )r(tl-'i)tdii  by  Riu'gs  in 
his  Dakota  Dictionary,  is  given  by  him 
as  a  verb  signifying  '  to  reckon  as  holy 
or  sacred,  to  worship':  the  noun  is 
uahnj,  and  is  defined  as  'a  spirit,  some- 
thing consecrated.'  The  same  authority 
gives  the  meaning  of  aaLarj,  as  an  ad- 
jective, as  'spiritual,  sacred,  consecrated, 
wonderful,  incomprehensible,  mysteri- 
ous.' ThesamegeneralmeaninLT that  runs 
through  the  Dakota  words  trahnjiln  and 
uakay  inheres  in  the  word  irokuyjdd  as 
used  by  the  Omaha  and  their  cognates: 
with  the  latter  the  word  may  be  regarded 
as  an  appellative,  for  while  it  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mysterious  all-i^ervading 
and  life-giving  {X)wer  to  which  certain 
anthropomorphic  aspects  are  attril)uted, 
the  word  ia  also  api>lied  to  objects  or 
phenomena  regarded  a.s  sacred  or  mys- 
terious. These  two  uses  of  the  word  are 
never  confused  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful.  When  during  his  fast  the 
Omaha  sings,  "Ha/.oy/".  here  needy  he 
stands,  and  I  am  he!"  his  aldressis  to 
"the  power  that  moves."  "causes  to 
move,"  that  is,  gives  life;  for  the  ability 
to  move  is  to  the  Omaha  mind  synony- 
mous with  life.  In  this  prayer  the 
Omaha  is  not  crying  to  those  forces  or 
forms  spoken  of  as  ii'il.oij'hi  insoncrs  that 
relate  to  objects  seen  i  ii  dreams  or  to  sym- 
bols of  magic.  This  distinction  is  some- 
times difficult  for  one  of  another  race  to 
follow,  but  that  there  is  a  distinction  to 
the  native  mind  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  uakuij  Inyka,  the  great  vnhnj  or 
spirit  of  the  Dakota,  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  that  which  the  Omaha  means  by 
unhjyda.  Tiie  term  'trreat'  in  vil.ajj 
Inijka  implies  a  comparison,  and  such  an 
idea  does  not  seoin  to  belong  to  iinl:(,j)d", 
for  v(il:or)da  stands  by  itself,  unlike  any 
other,  and  represents  a  concept  that 
seems  to  be  Ixjrn  of  the  Indian's  p>oint  of 
view  toward  nature  and  natural  phenom- 
ena, including  man  himself.  To  the 
Omaha  nothing'  is  without  life:  the  rock 
lives,  so  do  the  cloud,  the  tree,  the  ani- 
mal. He  projects  his  own  consci<nisiie.s.s 
U[»on  all  thinjrs,  and  ascribe-^  to  them  e\- 

1)eri(;nces  and  <hara(teristics  with  wliiuh 
le  is  familiar;  there  is  to  him  something 
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in  commim  l>etweeu  all  creatures  and  all 
natural  forms,  a  something  which  brings 
them  into  existence  and  holds  them  in- 
tact; this  something  he  conceives  ot  as 
akin  to  !iis  own  conscious  being.  The 
power  which  thus  brings  to  pass  and 
holds  all  things  in  their  living  form  he 
designates  as  imkoyda.  That  he  anthro- 
pomorphizes this  power  is  evident  from 
his  supplication,  made  with  fasting  and 
symbols  ot  hunuliiy,  by  which  he  seeks 
to  awaken  pity  or  comjiassion,  human 
attriliutcs,  as  "here  needy  he  stamls," 
and  thus  expects  to  win  some  kind  oi 
recoL'nition.  lie  is  taught  that  when  he 
fasts  and  prays  he  must  not  ask  for  any 
special  favor  or  siit;  that  which  he  is 
al,le  to  receive  will  be  given  him.  This 
teaehing  throws  a  side-lisht  on  his  con- 
cep*:  of  (/»//;o7;r/(j,  showing  that  it  implies 
intellitrence  as  well  as  power;  but  the 
concept  seems  to  l)e  vaL'ue.  and  ideas  dis- 
solve into  in<letinitenes3  in  the  "mys- 
terious," the  "incomprehensible"  at- 
mosphere that  surrounds  the  unseen 
power  denominated  xcakoijda. 

That  there  is  a  creative  aspect  to  va- 
koTjda  is  made  clear  from  the  use  of  the 
word  trnkoyddgi:  gi  is  the  sign  of  posses- 
sion, therefore  the  phenomena  termed 
iiakoydani  evince  something  belonging  to 
or  of  the  power  denominated  irukf'Vda. 
For  example,  when  a  child  is  lirst  able  to 
walk,  this  new  manifestation  of  ability  to 
moveabout  is  called  irnkoijdagi;  but  should 
a  person,  fromsicknessorother  disability, 
lose  the  power  to  walk,  but  recover  it, 
the  act  of  resumption  would  not  \)0  called 
iKtkoydag'i.  The  first  speech  of  the  child 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  new  power,  and 
is  vnkinjditn'i.  W'nkoyda  is  invisible,  ami 
therefore  allied  to  the  idea  of  spirit. 
Objects  seen  in  dreams  or  visions  par- 
take of  the  idea  or  nature  of  spirit,  and 
when  these  objects  speak  to  man  in  an- 
swer to  his  entreaty,  the  act  is  po.-sihle 
because  of  the  power  of  imkoyda,  and  the 
object,  l>e  it  thunder-cloud,  animal,  or 
bird,  seen  and  heard  by  the  dreamer, 
may  be  sj»oken  of  l»y  him  as  a  vakoyd'i, 
but  he  does  not  mean  that  they  are  i>a- 
koyd'i.  The  association  in  which  the 
term  trnkoydn  is  used  determines  the 
cliaracter  of  its  meaning.  Wnkuydn.  the 
power  addressed  during  the  fast  as  hay- 
ing power  to  help  the  one  stan<lin_'  "  in 
need,"  is  not  the  same  vikoydn  as  the 
thunder  that  SK'aks  to  a  man  i n  a  dream  is 
sometimes  called;  yet  there  is  a  n.-!ation 
between  the  two,  not  unlike  that  si!_'nitie<i 
by  the  term  vikoyda'ji  whan  applied  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  an  ability;  for 
all  power,  whethershown  in  the  thunder- 
storm, the  hurricane,  the  aniinal.-,  or 
man,  is  of  nakoyda.  Whatever  is  mys- 
terious and  beyond  ordinary  experience 
or  effort  approache.s  the  realm  of  the  con- 
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ccpt  which  the  wonl  ('((/o^'/a  signitios  to 
the  Oinalia  ami  liis  co;_Miates. 

M'akoijda  is  difficult  todetine,  for  exact 
tonus  change  it  from  itd  native  uncrys- 
tallizod  condition  to  something  foreign  to 
aboriginal  tiiought.  Vague  as  the  con- 
cept seems  to  be  to  one  of  another  race, 
to  the  Indian  it  i^  a^»  real  and  as  mysterious 
as  tiie  starry  niglit  or  the  tiush  of  the  com- 
ing day.     See  Totem.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Wakouingouechiwek.  An  Algonquian 
trilx;  or  hand  living  on  a  river  al)out  <iO 
leagues  s.  of  Hudson  hay  and  150  leagues 
K.  \v.  of  Three  Kivers.  (.Quebec.  They 
were  probably  a  part  of  the  -Mista^sin  liv- 
ing on  Marten  r. 

K8aK8aK8chiouets.— Jes.  Rel.,  I.X,  2U,  1000.  K8a- 
K8chi8ets.— Jes.  Kel.,  LXlll.  ilS.  H?Oi).  Kouakoui- 
kouesioiiek. — Ji.'?.  Kol.  liiTJ,  M.  1n>>.  Eouakouikoue- 
»iwek.— Jes.  Kel..  LXXIM.  60.  1901.  Kwakwakou- 
chiouets. — Ibid..  \.\.  "2^5.  Ouakouingouecbiouek. — 
Jes.  Kel.  1666.  20,  lS.i<>.    Oukouingouechioutk.— Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwan  ('villa<reon  the  river'). 
A  Wahpeton  iSioux  band. 
WaEpetoijwar)-hca. — .~.  R.  Kiec?.  letter  to  Porscy, 
1S.SJ  (trans. '  real  Wahpeioii '  i.  Wakpa-atoqwag.— 
Ashley  quoted  by  J)or>ey  in  I'ltli  Kep.  B.  .\.  E., 
216,  ]Sy"v  Wakp'a-atonwa". — Ibid,  wakpaton. — 
Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  l.sS6.    Watpaton. — Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwedan  ( 'those  who  dwell  on 
the  creek').  One  of  the  two  early  divi- 
sions of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  They 
had  their  villageon  Rice  cr.,  Minn,  f  Neiil, 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  185S).  The  Mde- 
wakanton as  described  by  Le Sueur  (1689) 
seem  to  have  been  composed  of  this  divi- 
Fion  alone.  In  1858  it  compri-sed  the  fol- 
lowing bands:  Kiyuksa,  Ohanhanska, 
Tacanhpisapa,  Anoginajin,  Tintaotonwe, 
and  Oyateshicha. 

Wakpokinyan  ('flies  along  the  creek'). 
A  Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 

River  that  flies.— Ciilhert-nii  in  .Stnithsrm.  Rep. 
1^50,  H2.  lv>l.  "Wakpo'-ki-an.— Havdin.  ?:thncf,'. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  375,  ImVJ.  Wakpokinya.— 
Swift,  letter  to  Dorsev,  l^sl.  Wakpokiiryatj. — 
Dorsey  in  l.^>th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  120,  Iby".  Wakpo- 
ki»ya°.— Ibid. 

Waksachi.  A  Shoshonean  tribe  on  the 
Kaweah  r.  drainage,  extending  into  the 
mountains,  in  .s.  central  California.  They 
lived  above  the  Wikcharani  and  below 
the  Badwi.sha.  Merriam  (."^cience,  xix, 
916,  1904)  classes  them  as  a  "Paiute" 
tribe  in  E.shom  valley,  x.  of  Kaweah  r., 
where  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  appears 
now  to  reside. 

Wack-sa-ehe.— Barljour  (18-^2)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
3Jd  Cong.,  s[.ee.  sess.,  2.'m,  l.SiS.  Wakesdachi.— 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  I'lib..  .\m.  .\rch;<ol.  and 
Kthnol.,  IV,  121,  l?fj7  ( Viikm.s  pi.  of  Wak-achi). 
Waksachi,— Ibid.  Wasakshes.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  June  8.  i^oo.  Wik'-gach-i.— Powers  in 
Cf<nt.  N.  A.  Kttinol.,  in.  370.  ]'-77.  Wock  soche.— 
Johnston  in  ."^on.  K.\.  l>(<f.  <■].  :V2d  fv.ng..  l~t  ^e^^^  ^ 
'2n,  ]KV_'.  Wok-sach  e.— Wi>--.1N  M^'O)  in  H  It' 
Kx.  Unc.  7'-..  Olth  C-.n;;..  3-1  sess.,  l; 2.  IH-".7.  Wuk- 
•a'-che.— .Nlt^rriam  in  .■science,  XiX,  'jlG,  June  17. 

I'JUl. 

Waktonila  ('the  band  that  kills  no  {)eo- 
ple').      .An  vinidcntili(Ml  Sioux  band, 
wak-toni  la  — Havden,  Ethnog.  and  I'hilol.  Mo. 
Vul.,  370,  IbCZ 


Walakpa  ( lIu-'/iH/xr).  A  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  L'tkiavinmiut  I-^kimo  in  n. 
Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
83,  1892. 

"Walaktimni.  A  division  of  the  Miwok 
between  the  Cosumne  and  Mokelumne 
rs.,  Cal.  This  name  was  probal»ly  Waka- 
Inmni,  another  form  of  31okelumne. 

Walacumniei. — Bancroft.  Nat.  R:ices.  I,  -I.'hJ.  IsTt. 
Walagumnes. — Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Fhilol.,  vi,  ooO, 
1846. 

Walalsimni.  A  band  formerly  fre- 
quenting the  Stanislaus  and  Tuohnnne  rs. 
in  central  California.  It  probably  \)e- 
loneed  to  the  Moquelumnan  family. 
Walalshimni. — .V.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  I'.^C  (  Hx-alle*! 
by  n».-ople  to  the  .s.  of  the  territory  menti<'nedi. 
Walalsimni.  —  Ibid.  Wal-lal-sim-ne.  —  We^selM 
(1853^  in  U.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
30,  lSo7. 

Walam  Olnm.  The  sacred  tribal  chron- 
icle of  the  I>enape  or  Delawares.  The 
name  si^nities  'painted  tally'  or  'red 
score,'  from  vahtni,  '  painte<i,'  particu- 
larly'red  painted,'  and  olum,  'a  score  or 
tally.'  The  Walam  Olnm  was  tir.~t  pub- 
lished in  18.36  in  a  work  entitled  '"The 
American  Nations,"  by  Constantine  Sam- 
uel Ratiuesque,  an  erratic  French  scholar, 
who  spent  a  number  of  years  in  tiiis  coun- 
try, dying  in  Philadelphia  in  1840.  He 
asserted  that  it  was  a  translation  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  Delaware  language, 
which  was  an  interpretation  of  an  ancient 
sacred  metrical  legend  of  the  tribe,  re- 
corded in  pictographs  cut  upon  wood, 
which  had  been  obtained  in  1820  by  a 
Dr  Ward  from  the  Delawares  then  liv- 
ing in  Indiana.  He  clairae<l  that  the 
original  pictograjth  record  had  first  been 
obtained,  but  without  explanation,  until 
two  years  later,  when  the  accompanyinz 
songs  were  jirocured  in  the  Lenapo  lan- 
guage from  another  individual,  these  l:>e- 
in^  then  translated  by  himself  with  the 
aid  of  various  dictionaries.  Althoush 
considerable  doubt  was  cast  at  the  time 
upon  the  allege<l  Indian  record,  Brinton, 
after  a  critical  investigation,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  genuine  native 
production,  and  it  is  now  known  that  sim- 
ilar ritual  records  upon  wood  or  birch- 
bark  are  common  to  several  cognate 
tribes,  notably  the  Chippewa. 

After  thedeath of  Rafinesquehis  manu- 
scripts were  scattere<l,  those  of  the  Walam 
Olum  finally  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Squier,  who  again  brought  the  legend  to 
public  attention  in  a  paper  read  lx.-fore  the 
New  York  Hi.=torical  Society  in  1R48, 
which  was  published  in  the  American 
Review  of  Feb.  1849,  reprinte<l  by  Beach 
in  his  Indian  .^IisceIlany  in  1877,  andau'ain 
in  a  later  ( 15th)  e<iition  of  Drake's  .Vi ><>- 
ri^iiial  Racas  of  North  .America.  All  of 
rhese  reprint.s  were  more  or  le-s  iiiaccu- 
tate  and  incom{)!ete,  and  it  remained  for 
Brinton  to  pul^lish  the  completi^  [lictou'- 
raphy,  text,  and  tradition,  with  notes  and 
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critical  iuvt':=tigation  of  the  wlmlo  .«nl>- 
MH't,  witli  tlie  aid  of  native  IxMiape  pohol- 
ar!*,  i«»  "  The  Len:'ii>o  and  their  Loirends. 
with  the  coini^Iete  text  and  eynibols  of 
tlie  Wahini  Oluni,"  as  No.  5  of  his  li- 
lirarv  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature, 
rhila.,  1S85. 

After  sifting  the  evidence  as  to  its  au- 
thenticity, Brinton  conchides  (p.  lo8): 
"  It  is  a  genuine  native  pr<><luction,  which 
was  repeated  orally  to  some  one  indiffer- 
ently conversant  with  the  Delaware  lan- 
guiige,  who  wrote  it  down  to  the  l>e~t  of  his 
ability.  In  its  present  form  it  can,  as  a 
whole,  hiyno  claim  either  to  antiiiuity  or 
to  purity  of  liniruistic  form.  Yet,  as  an  au- 
thentic  niodern  version,  slightly  colored 
hv  Kuropean  teaching?,  of  the  ancient 
trihal  traditions,  it  is  well  worth  preser- 
vation and  will  repay  more  study  in  the 
future  than  is  given  it  in  this  volume. 
The  narrator  was}>rol>abiy  oneof  the  na- 
tive chiefs  or  prie^^ts,  wiio  had  silent  hi- 
life  in  the  Ohio  an<l  Indiana  towns  of 
the  lA'uape,  and  who,  thoutrh  with  .'^ome 
knowledge  of  Christian  instruction,  pre- 
ferred the  pagan  rites,  lecrends,  and  myths 
of  lii.s  ancestors.  Probably  certain  lines 
and  pa.;sa<zes  were  re)>eated  in  the  archaic 
form  in  which  they  liad  been  handed  down 
fur  generations."  (.r.  m.) 

Walapai  ( A'nuiilajxnijn,  'pine  tree 
folk.' — Harrington).      A    Yuman    tribe 
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ori^rinally  livintr  on  middle  Colorado  r.. 
above  the  Mohave  tribe-,  from  the  greut 
'H.-nd   ea.-lwanl,   well    into   the    interior 


of  Arizona,  occupying  Ilnalapai,  Yava- 
pai, and  Sacramento  valleys,  the  Cerbat 
ami  Aquarius  mt.-.  forniing  the  .south- 
ern part  of    their    range.      They    iiveil 
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chiefly  by  the  cha.se  and  on  mots  and 
seeds.  They  are  said  to  have  been  brave 
an<l  enterprising,  but  j>hy.':icaliy  inierior 
to  the  Mohave.  The  Ilavasupai,  who  are 
an  offshoot,  speak  a  cl>'sely-related  lan- 
guage. The  Walapai  numbere<l  72S  in 
l8,S!:i,  Oni  in  1897,  and  498  in  1910.  They 
are  under  the  administration  of  a  school 
suj>erinten<Ient  on  the  Walapai  res.  of 
730,880  acres  in  x.  w.  Arizona,  and  are 
making  little  pro<rress  in  civilization. 
They  cultivated  only. t7  acres  durin;.'  l!*o-i, 
but  owned  2.<X)0  hoi-ses.  The  name  r^anta 
Margarita  was  applie<l  by  the  Spaniards 
to  one  of  their  rancherias. 
E-pa.— .v.  IInll:cka.itirii.l'>";  (trivon  a=  thiirr.ivu 
name).  GuaUiba. — Oar<-<  (lT7iii.  Pi.iry.  i'.-l.  V.*Si 
(Yavapai  nam*-).  Gualliva.— IKi'I..  4U  (iiu'ii- 
tioned  distiiuily  from  '•.I;r,'iiiill<-p;ii."  b'l;  evi- 
dently tlie  !-ainel.  Hawalapai. — i,'urli>.  N.  A:n. 
IikI..  II.  116.  l'.«)S  ('piiKTV  p-.iiplo' :  Yuma  iianic; 
ITnirnljun  is  the  Mohave  f'<riii.  it.i-l..  p.  IHI. 
Hah-wal-coes.— WhiHil".  ICxp.  .^an  Lii.  ;.'0  t"  <ul'>- 
nido  K.,  17,  1N>1.  Haulapais— White,  .MS.  Hi-t. 
Al-aches  B.  A.  E.,  IsT"..  Hawalpai.— <jir!i-^.  .N. 
Am.  IikI.,  h.  lix.  I'J'iS  i  ■pin'ry  i"  ..r.l<-':  Mari'-opa 
imiii.-).    Ha  wol  la  Pai  — Kvmm-' iii<  in-at  Divi').-. 

2ij:t.   \t'-o.  I--,r2  (triii^.  M iiilaiii  \''-ij\'\'-' ).      Ho- 

allo  pi.— Tlioiiia-.  M -^.,  1'..  .\ .  \..,  1"'^.  Huaepais.— 
Iiid.  .\ir.  K.  |..  !>'.:{.  '^^'.  l"^l.  HualanaiE.- lii-l. 
.\ir.  I;.|...1J>.1n;.-,.  Hualipais.-Ihi'i..l"'.7.V''>.l-'>- 
Huallapais.  Lrrv  in  ];•[..  .Sv<-.  War.  |.I.  I.  i<': 
\-<.^->vj.  HuaUopi'.-lh'.iiia-.  MS..  H.  A.  K.,  1)^.-. 
Hualopais.  — Iii'l.  .\1T.  lie]...  l^.J,  IVi,  1^^'>.  Hual- 
piich.— Whipple,  I'ue.  U.  it.  lUp.,  in.  pt.   i    16, 
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ISTyi  (  Yiiina  uaiiio'i.  Hu&lpait, — IikI.  A(T.  Hop 
IJi-vi.oW.  l!H>4.  Hualpai.— r.S  Stiit.,.\  MII.STT.lSvi. 
HuUpaii.— Ind.  AlT.  Kop.  INJ".  3-«l.  lSr.-<.  Hwala- 
pai. — Ibitl..»4t',  1>77.  Jaguallapai. — lianvsi  ITTti'. 
Diar>-,SOJ?.  19(X>.  JafulUpai.— » mrocs  ( 17T.>-7t'« i.inis- 
quotod  liyOrozco  y  lU-rniAJeoir..  O.  l>6-4.  Ja^uya- 
pay. — Esoudcro,  Not.  Kscud.  <le  Cliihimhun.  •22>, 
18W.  Jallaguapais. — CiiirrO.».o|i  (■it..3».i'.'.  Jaquala- 
pai. — Font,  iiinp  (1777K  in  Hiiiu-roit.  Ariz,  ami  N. 
Mex.,  3y;>.  IV.'.  Jaquallapai. — tJaMVs  (177.V76^. 
quott-d  l<y  Hancroit,it>id..oyi.  MatavSkJ-Paya.— 
Corbu<ier.  Ms.,  B.  A.  E.,  U7.1  •-73-7.") (•  people  to  the 
north'  [.']:  Vavupai  imniei.  Oohp.— ten  Kate. 
Reizon.  1U\  ISsb  (Pima  tiatnel.  Oop.— Hod.  (al- 
teriiativc  foniil.  Pa  xuado  aineti. — <;al~eliet  in 
Zeit.-^ehr.  f.  Eihnol..  ,n'.,  In-O  (peMj.Ie  far  down 
river':  Yavapai  luunei.  Seta  K6\niname. — irii 
Kale.  Syiioiiymie,  7.  IS-^l  (Hopi  n.inic;.  Tab- 
kepaya.— Gal-elict.  Yiiiiia-Spraclistamin.  II.  12i. 
1877  (Yavapai  name;  ahbr.  from  Mai/tvCkO  paya  i. 
Tiqui-Llapais. — Domeneeh,  Desert.'*  N.  A.,  i.  Hi. 
I860.  Vi  alapai  kwe.— ten  Kate.  Synnnyiuie.  7, 
188 1  (Zuni  name:  t'(e=' people').  Waiapais.— 
Bell  in  Jour  Ethnol.  Soe.  Loud..  I.  JW.  ]».'.>. 
Wal-la-pais.— Powell  in  Seribner  s  MaL'..2l3.  Pee. 
187.i.  Walyepai. — Kroeberin  I'niv.  (al.  I'lili..  iv. 
107,  1907  (Clieniolnievi  ii.inie^.  Xa-wil>apay. — 
Hnrriii^ton  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  .\.\i.  3J1.  lyiVs 
(' piiie-treo  folk ':  own  name). 

Walas  (  n '(?'/'(.«,  *tho  <:re;it  oiH-s").  A 
gens  of  the  Nakoakti^k  anil  ol  the  Maiiiale- 
lekala  Kwakiutl  tribe.-^. — Boas  in  Kep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  IMus.  IStto.  32vt,  ISit?. 

"Walas Kwakiutl  ( 'thepreat  Kwakiutl'). 
A  sept  of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  coinpri.^iu'j 
the  T.-^entsenkaio,  Gvekein,  \Vauli|ioe, 
Tiekeni,  and  T!etlketeV'"tes.  Top.  :^0  in 
1889,  the  last  time  they  were  enumerated 
separately. 

la'kuilila.— Boas  in  Hep.  I'.  S.  Nat.  >riis.  1895,  330, 
1897  ('the  tnimii:!':  a  nickname).  Lock-qua- 
lillas. — Lord.  Natur.  in  Brit.  CoL.  i,  Ifi'i.  l>»ir,. 
Walas  Kwa-kiutl. — Boas.  op.  cit..  3o0.  Walis-kwa- 
ki-ool. — Dawson  in  Tran<.  Itov.  Soe.  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
6o,  18.87.  Wawlis-knahkewlth.— (an.  lud.  AtT., 
189,  IS."^.  Waw-lis-knahk-newith.— Ibid.,  Is.s9,  jto. 
1890. 

Walasnomoqois.  An  ance.stor  of  a  Kwa- 
kiutl gens  whc^e  name  w;is  soinetiines 
given  to  the  gens  it.self. — Boa--  in  Peter- 
niann.s  3Iitteil.,  pt.  o,  l:;i,  ls,si7. 

Waleghaunwohan  ('l)oil  food  with  the 
paunch  skin').  A  hand  oi  the  Brule 
Teton  Sioux. 

Those  that  boil  their  dishes.— f'nllKrts<m  in  Smitli- 
son.  Kef..  Is'iO,  HI.  1^">1.  'Walega-oij-wohaij.— I>or- 
sey  (after  Cleveland)  in  l.'itti  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  'Jl'J, 
1897.    Walexa-c-woha"'.— Ibid. 

Walekhe  (  Wa-lc-Ltie).  The  site  of  an 
old  village  proljablyoccupied  Ijv.^'^an  Lui.-^ 
Ohi.s[>o  Indians,  on  Santa  Maria  or.,  San 
Luis  Olji.~po  CO.,  Cal. — Scliumacher  in 
Sinithson.  Rep.  1874,  34:5,  1875. 

Wallaneg.     See  Woohjneag. 

Wallanmi.  A  Costanoan  villatre  for- 
merly within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal. — Tayhjr  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  ISOO. 

Wallawalla  ('little  river';.  A  Shahap- 
tian  tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  U'alla- 
walla  r.  and  along  tlie  e.  bank  of  the  (.'<>- 
lund)ia  from  Snake  r.  nearly  to  the  Uma- 
tilla in  WashiiiL'toii  an«l  (>n"_">n.  While 
a  <listinctdi;tle<t,  tln-ir  lamruaire  isflosely 
related  to  the  Ne/.  I'erci'-.  Tlieir  miinber 
wase.-^timateil  by  Fx'wis:in<l  (larkjis  !,»;<«) 
in  180."),  Imt  it  is  certain  lliis  (i.rure  includ- 
ed other  band.s  now  recognized  as  inde- 


pendent. By  treaty  of  18.'i.>  tiny  wen-  n-- 
niKved  to  the  Umatilla  res.  in  (.)reuou, 
where  they  are  ncMV  (IVIO)  s^aid  to  num- 
Ivr  4(»1,  but  are  imuh  mixed  with 
Nez  IVrces,  Umatilla,  and  Cayns<'.  In 
the  Wa.-^co  treaty  of  18">'>,  by  which  the 
Warm  Springs  res.  was  establi.^hed,  a 
numlier  of  Shahaptian  tribes  or  bands 
are  mentioned  as  divisions  of  the  Walla- 
walla which  had  no  real  connection  with 
tliat  tribe.  (i..  k.) 

Oualla  Oualla— Dnf!ot  de  Moiras,  Ores..  ll.  ;':::.. 
1~-U.  Ou-aUas-Ouallas.- — lu.irt  in  .N.'iiv.  ,\i!'i 
\'oy.,  -Ml.  ;;i.,  l-.'l.  Wahlahwahlah.— I)oiii«-!;ir:i. 
UesertsN.  .\in..  li.  l^s.  Imj).  Walawala. — (.ialLitin 
in  Trans.  .\m.  Ethnol.  So<'..  ii.  T:;.  l^|s.  Wal-a- 
WalU.— Ga<s,  Jonr..  203,  IsuT.  Wallah  Wallah.— 
.Steven^  in  Ind.  AtT.  Hep.,  4ii'..  ls.v_>.  Wal  la-wal- 
la.—(ia-.  .lonr.. -^lA  1>07.  Walla  Wallahs— Wv- 
eth  il^js)  j„  .-i.hooler.aft.  Ind.  Iribes.  i.  jjl.  l-Vi. 
Walla-WaUapum.— Lord.   Nat.  in   Hril.  <■■«).  -1'.. 
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1-^^.  Wallawaltz.— '-a~s,  .I,,iir..  'JtC.  1-'J7.  Wal- 
lawollah. — ('a--i  (ls;;i»  <inoti'<l  tiv  Selioohnif;. 
Ind.  Tril>e^.  ni.  act.  18'.:;.  Wallewahos.— <;a!Iaii!i 
in  Trans.  .\m.  Anti.|.  .S-"'..  ll,  map.  Is;j6.  Wallow 
Wallow. — f,.-wis  and  (lark  E.vped.,  Cou-'s  ed.. 
Wi».lV'o.  WollahwoUah.— Ind.  AiT.  Kep..  JV.',  1  -..j. 
WoUaoIla.— Mor-c,  lUp.  to  S.-.-.  War.  370.  l-.'J. 
WoUawalla.  — Ibid.,  ;>'.<.  WoUawoUahs.  —  Le'.M- 
and  Clark  E\p»d.,  ir,  .''.3.  1<<14.  WoUawwallah.— 
IbiiL,  I,  map,  1^17.  Wol-law-woldah.— Ibiil.,  1. 
mar.  l**!!. 

Wallets.     See  Rri-epturlci. 

Wallie  (from  nitHun,  'down  below').  A 
name  said  to  have  })een  applicl  l)y  V<- 
st-mite  Indians  to  all  tribes  living'  below 
tlicm,  as  on  the  l^^tanislaus  an<l  Tunlumii<" 
rs.,  Cal.  i'rohably  only  the  country,  not 
its  inhabitants,  were  actu:dly  so  called. 
.Most  or  Jill  of  them  l>e|oMged  t<»  tiie 
Mo<|Uelumnan   famih . 

Wallas  -I'alri.k  in  Ind.'AlL  Rep.  ls.V,.  'JIO,  l>s-/7 
iai.i»liedtoIndian-of 'J  iiolnmn<.<  •i.,Cal.  /.     Wal'- 
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J,  _|'..\\iTs  ill  (\>iit.  N.  A.  Ktlinol.,  ni.  SI?.  I.nTT. 
vl'aUt's —'"""■*-''"'■  i'>  Ovorlami  Mo..  .\.  ^-'~>.  I^T-I. 

Walpapi.  A  SlKvlmneaii  (Hvi.^^ion,  1h>- 
1 1.11 -'in;:  to  the  Mono-I*aviot.*<)  branch  ol 
tj.,.  family,  ck)sely  allilialL-il  with  tlic 
V;,hii.-kiiii  with  whom  they  liavo  bi-en 
(iilirially  a.~soi.'iatt.'*l  tor  nearly  hah'  a  een- 
turv.  i>y  treaty  of  Aul'.  1-,  18(:o,  they 
,.,..rfl  their  territory  about  tlie  f^horerf 
,,t  (ioose,  Silver,  Warner,  and  Harney 
l;ikv'>,  (>re'_'i>n,  and  wfre  a.-si>:ned  lands 
in  tlie-^.  part  of  Klamath  res.,  established 
the  i>n.'\i'>us  year.  Tlie  Walpajn  and  the 
Vahiiskin  tou'ether  have  nuiuln'red  IMo 
to  Itii)  persons  l>etween  1877  and  ISiU. 
Ill  \90C>  the  combined  bands  (otiirially 
licsi'jnated  as  "Paiute")  on  the  Klamath 
r--.  numbered  IbS;  in  U'OH,  lOo.  Two  of 
ihcir  settlements  or  eami)inLr  jilaces  are 
('liakelctsiwish  and  Ko>tuets,  orcupied 
also  by  Yaluiskin.  Their  great  war  chief 
i'auline,  also  called  I'anaine,  ranlihe, 
I'au-le-nee,  an<l  Pali-ni-nees,  was  killed 
in  bStj7. 

>'oil  p.ib-pe  Snakes. — Aiii'U'piti'  in  Iiul.  AiT.  Kit)., 
!■:■.  l^i'.)).  Pauline's  band.  —  iliujtiiiL;ti>ii.  iljHl.. 
In.;,  I-,-..-).  Wall-PahPe.  — r  .s.  .~tat.  iit  l..iri.'0.  .\v. 
■JI>.  iMi'.l.  Walpahpe  Snakes.— Iiul.  Alt.  lWi>..  T4. 
1-71.  Wal-pah-pee  Snakes.  — Iliid..  tVJ,  1>-T_'.  Wal- 
palla.  —  lbi'l..  171.  1-77  Walpapi.— '.at-.hct.  Kla- 
UiMlh  Iml.-..  II,  x.\.\v.  l^.'U.  Wohlpahpe  Snakes. — 
In.!.  Air.  Ittp.,  nil.  1-71.  Woll-pah-pe.  — Hiiiilinj,'- 
tuii  in  Ind.  AtT.  Kij'..  AOu,  Ix-'). 

Walpi  (from  i>aln,  'gap',  'notch';  opl, 
locative: 'Placeof  the  notch,' in  allusion  to 
a  gap  in  the  mesa  on  which  it  is  situated). 
One  of  the  6  villages  of  the  Ilopi  (q.  v. )  in 
N.  K.  Arizona,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
Ka-tinesa,  at  itss.  end  (for  an  illu>tration, 
SCO  J'neblos).  The  ancestral  clans  which 
founded  Walpi  built  their  lirst  village 
below  the  pre.~ent  .site,  on  the  N.  w.  siile 
III  the  niesa  point  amomr  the  footdiills  on 
till-  lowest  tor  nice:  this  site  is  now  marked 
by  a  ruin  called  Kuchaptuvela.  'Ash-hill 
terrace'.  About  PL'9  the  villatre  was 
moved  to  a  higher  terrace,  on  the  w.  point 
of  the  mesa,  at  a  site  covered  with  ruins 
known  as  Kisakolii  (q.  v.),  'Place  of  the 
ladder  hou.se,'  wliere  was  l)uilt  a  mission 
chapel  the  remains  of  walls  fif  which  may 
still  be  traced.  Inuring  a  large  part  of 
the  17th  century  Spanish  mis-ionaries 
labored  here,  but  with  sliirht  surcess,  and 
in  Ifi.SO,  asa  result  of  the  Pueljlo  reb.-llion 
f-.-e  J'iicl>l'j<),  the  mis.-ion  was  destroyeil 
and  the  missionary  killeil,  puttiiiL'an  end 
to  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Ib'pi  until 
after  .\rizona  pa.-sed  into  posse.-sion  of 
the  United  States.  A  short  time  alter 
the  destruction  of  the  mi.~sion,  impelled 
'■y  fear  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
^I'aniards,  a<  well  a-^  by  the  increasini: 
'■ili;iiks  of  .\paclie,  Navalio,  and  Ute.  the 
\illaL'i;  was  removed  to  the  t^p  of  the 
rocky  ine.-,a  where  it  now  stands.  W'aljii 
oas  three  rows  of  houses  separated  by 
•oiirts.  The  middle- (jr  largest  row  is  four 
stories  \\\'^\\.  luiiu'  and  narrow,  ;ind  );re- 
'-'•nts  a    broken    skydinc-.     This    row    of 


buildings  is  the  oldest,  liaving  l>een  oriu'- 
iualiy  l)uilt  by  the  Pear  and  Snake  chins. 
The  main  j>la/.a  or  court  lii-s  k.  of  tliis 
row,  and  coinnuinication  with  the  rear 
court  of  the  village  is  by  njeans  of  an 
alley,  roofed  by  buildings.  There  is  a 
similar  covered  entrance  at  the  s.  end. 

The  secret  ceremonies  of  tlie  Hopi  are 
performed  in  rooms  called  kivasamlki- 
iius,  the  former  isolated  from  the  house 
groups  and  used  by  fraternities  of  i)riests 
composci,!  of  different  clans,  whiK-  the 
kihus  are  generally  limited  in  use  to  tir- 
tain  clans.  The  kivas  are  rectaiiL'ular 
subterranean  rooms  orienteil  to  the  ilnpi 
cardinal  points,  and  are  entered  by  lad- 
ders from  the  roofs.  Kach  kiva  has  an 
elevated  floor,  for  the  use  of  spectators,  at 
tlie  N.  end,  a  tirehole  in  the  middle  of 
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the  floor,  and  a  symlxjlic  ojieiiing,  called 
the  siiiajiu,  in  the  floor.  Tli.ie  are  live 
kivas  in  W'aljii,  four  of  which  an-  buii: 
in  rei-esses  and  walled  u{i  mi  the  ont-ide: 
the  fifth  is  constructed  in  a  dei-ns-ion 
in  the  mesa.  These  are  known  as  the 
Mungkiva  (•Chief  kiva').  ^Vikiwa;io!':- 
kivaC  Watch- place  kiva').  Alkiva  ( •  1  iorn 
kiva'),  ('hivatoki\a  ('(ioat  kiva"\  and 
Xacabki\a  ('Half-way  kiva').  The  ki- 
hus are  known  as  the  Flute  kilm,  tiie 
Sun  kihii,  and  the  A\'arrior  kilm.  Th- 
western  row  of  houses,  separated  by  a 
court  from  the  Pear-Snake  row,  was  built 
liy  Flute  and  related  cl.tns;  the  short  row 
on  theiastern  rim  of  tin-  iner-a.  onee  [popu- 
lous, lias  now  fallen  intodisu.-e.  In  eaiiy 
davs  it   was  occujiied  bv   the  Asa  clan, 
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\vami)i>ai'.\  s  hand 


[i:.  A.  r. 


\vho?-o- (lc^^i.vmU^Ilt^   now   inhabit  Sirho- 
inovi. 

A  nui«lirooin-sliaped  rock,  tiie  ivsuU  of 
subaerial  erosion,  stan>ls  in  the  o|K'n  area 
on  the  s.  e.  :^itlL'  of  tlie  villaire,  an<l  near 
this  rock  the  pnbUe  i)i«rtion  ol  the  Snake 
Dance  (ij.  v.)  and  of  otlier  cerenionie?-  is 
held. 

The  direct  trails  to  AValj/i  are  steep  and 
in  some  places  ditliciilt.  Many  years  au'o 
part  of  tlie  a.-cent  wa.s  made  at  the  s.  e. 
side  by  a  ladder  draw  n  np  at  ni>:ht.  The 
N.  E.  trail  into  Walpi  is  the  most  acces- 
sible, havini,'  been  <:reatly  imjiroved  in 
recent  years.  Tlie  i)opulation  of  Walpi 
iandxed  with  Tewaand  other  proLrressive 
Pueblo  peoples,  and  has  been  in  closer 
contact  with  the  whites  than  any  other 
Ilopi  pueblo.  The  ]iro'_'ressive  character 
of  the  Walpi  jieople  is.-hown  iiy  the  num- 
ber of  ni'Klern  h(iuse~  built  in  recent 
years  at  the  foot  of  the  me.-a  near  the 
sprinjrs  and  lields. 

The  following  groups  of  clans,  among: 
others,  arc  represented  at  Walpi:  C'hua 
(Snake),  Ibciau  ( ]>ean,  Kachina  (  Sacred 
Dancer),  Patki  (Cloud),  Pakal)  (Reed  or 
Arrow),  Kokop  (Firewocxl ),  Asa  (Tansy 
Mustiird),  Tuwa-Kukurli  (Sand-Lizard), 
Lcngva  (Flute),  Ala  (Horn),  and  Pilja- 
Tabo"  (Tobacco-Raljbit  1.  The  ancestors 
of  these  clans  lived  in  pueblo  or  cliff 
houses,  now  ruins,  situated  in  various 
directions  and  in  some  cases  remote  from 
Walpi.  The  oriL'inal  st-ttlers  were  the 
Bear  ])eople,  who  are  reputed  to  have 
come  from  .Jemez  (rj.  v.).  The-c  colo- 
nist.s  were  later  joined  by  the  .'^nake  and 
Horn  j>eoples,  whose  ancestors  lived  in 
extreme  x.  Arizona.  The  Kachina  clan 
came  from  the  e.  ;  the  Peed  i>fople  are 
descendants  of  women  captured  at  a 
]lo\>[  town,  now  a  ruin,  called  Awatobi. 
The  Kokop  clan  came  from  Jemez,  and 
made  Wal{)i  tlu-ir  home  after  the  fall  of 
their  own  pueblo.  Sikyatki,  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  Patki,  Kukuch.  and  IMba- 
Tab(j  oritrinally  came  fri:;m  the  s..  where 
ruins  of  their  i)ueblos  are  still  visible  at 
Winslow  and  near  Hardy,  Ariz.,  on 
Little  Colorado  r.  The  Flute  people 
came  front  N.  Arizona,  where  they  once 
lived  with  the  Horn  and  Snake  clans. 
1'he  Asa  mi^rrated  from  Zufii.  Thesoci(j- 
lo;.Mc  history  and  growth  of  Walpi  are  a.-' 
follows:  (1)  Formed  by  Pear  clans;  1'2} 
increased  by  the  acces.-ion  of  Snake  clans; 
(.S)  erdapjed  by  clans  after  the  overthrow 
of  Sikyatki;  lA)  destruction  of  Awatobi 
and  assimilation  C)f  many  clan.s  tht-re- 
from;  (-5)  advent  of  A.-a  clans  from  Zufd; 
(G)  advent  of  clans  fn-m  the  Little  Colo- 
rado; (7;  advent  of  the  Ti-wa clans. some 
of  \\  hose  de-cendants  now  live  in  Hano. 
The  population  now  number-aliout  liiii), 
but  acconliiiL'  to  N'etaniurt  it  had  about 
l,L'(Mjiiiliabitantsin  1(.>(J.  Thiseslimale  is 
evidentlv  exaL'_'e rated. 


Consult  Pourke,  Snake  Dance  of  tlie 
Moquis,  ISS-I;  Donaldson.  M.xjui  Indians 
of  Arizona,  1S93;  Fewkes.  various  writ- 
ings in  Keps.  B.  A.  E.,  Am.  Anthr.,  and 
.Tour.  Am.  Folk-lore;  Hough,  Moki  Snake 
Dance.  18!'S;  V.  .Mindeleff  in  Sth  l!ei«. 
B.  A.  I-:.,  is;tl;  C.  Mindeleff  in  19th  Pep. 
B.  A.  E.,  P.>00,  and  the  writings  cited 
below.  (.1.  w.  V. ) 

Alaki.— K<.-\vkis  in  I'Jtli  Kep.  B.  A.  K..  Gil.  Ivmi 
rllorii  In >n -(.'.'  nil  ;iO('Oiiiit  <'l  the  many  \iovi\  (  \l.i1 
I'li'plc  [hirt-:  lr;ulitiiMiiil  ii:inuM.  Cuelpe.  —  I'.'.rk.'. 
ni.-ip  ut  N.  ;>I.'\.,  l^.M;  Pavi-.  Kl  <;riii<.'...  11". 
l^"«i.  Et-tah-kin-nee. — Hrtlmi  in  S.-licioli.-r;:i:.  I  ii.l. 
Tribf*.  IV.  -^'li.i,  lV)t  (NiiViihii  lianiv.  Gualna.— 
liarci-  ;  177t'i).  iMary.  ;-;'J4.  Ivuii.  Gualpes.— I'l.:.!., 
:>i''l).  Gualpi.  — I'ornis  o/((.  U'.-Ju l  rinotnl  l<y  W-tall- 
(urt.  Menoloi:.  Kraii..  Cll.  'JIJ.  l^Tl.  '  Gualpi- 
mas.— W-taniurt  (liJ-'ji  ii»  Tcaim  Mox..  ni.  DJ-J. 
1^71.  Guelpee — Taylor  in  I'al.  Karnirr.  .\]ir.  In. 
Ivy  (or  Hnalpii,.!.  Hoepeekce. — Eastman,  m.iii 
'l^'.;;i  in  t^<-li.iiil,Talr.  Inil.  Tnl.o-.  iv.  -.'t-'J-'i.  lv>i. 
Horn  Pueblo —K<.'«k.-  in  I'.Mh  Kip.  H.  A.  t..  '.ll. 
l'."At(..r.V!akii.  Huallpi.— AUv.l...  lij,-,-  i;vot:.,  II. 
:'.7;i.  ]7>7.  Hua'l  pe.— t'li  KaU'.  l;ii/.(.ii  i'l  N.  .\.. 
-IJ,  Isv,.  Hualpec.-H.-.uUo.  fn.k-voliivv.l  W.-t. 
•^7i;,  1^73.  Hual-pee.— Ivi.~,  C'"li'.  K..  m.\\<.  l^i'.l. 
Hualpi. — \'i!la-Sennr.  Tla-alro  Am.,  n,  AS>.  171^. 
Hualpy.— L<ie\v  in  I'nl'.  Sci.  Mo.,  v.  ;>.i,  Jnl>  1^71. 
HualTi.^LoL-w  I  1"^7'>.  in  U'liflor.  Snrv.  l:-^-)...  vii. 
Ui'i.  1^70.  Euatl-vi.  — I.o.'u-  in  .\iui.  Kei>.  \Vlicv.-U  r 
Surv..  17*.  1^7i.  lya'-kin.— .\.  .U.  Sti'phen,  iiii'n. 
1>^7  chiLTli  liiju-o':  Navalio  nanif).  Jaco- 
gualpa.— i.arc.'~  il77i'.*  qnoffd  by  Haiicroit.  Ariz. 
.mil  N.  Me.\.,  U;7.o',t"i.  1>^'J  iajiiiarcntly  a  mi>lakt.-n 
conibin.uion  of  Hano  and  Walpi  i.  Jual-pi. — 
I'alnKT  in  In.i.  .\tl.  Ri'p..  i:i>.  l*^7u.  Mo'-qui. — 
Barber  in  .\in.  Nat.,  'M.  Pei-.  1^77  (rir  linal'-jiii. 
Obiki. — Loew  in  I'op.  Sci.  Mo..v.o'iJ.  Jnly  1-7-1  i  "cr- 
riin(f>usly  callod  Hnulpy").  O-pe'-ki. — .tack.^.n 
cited  by  Barber  in  Am.  Nut..  7:W.  Dec.  1>7T  tor 
(riial'-pi).  0-pi-ji-que. — Ward  ( l>'il  i  i|Ui.tid  by 
lJonaM>on.Mo<|UiI'uebIoInd<.,H.l>'.'3.  Opijiqui.-^ 
TayU)rin  Cal.  farmer.  .Inne  I".'.  1*0:!.  Opquive. — 
S<'h<H>lcraft.  Ind.Tribe-.  I..'il9.  \<A.  OpquiVi.— Pal- 
lioiin  quoti-dby  Ponaldson.  M"jUi  I'lieblo  Iiids.. 
14.  l-'Jo.  Quai-i-pi.— Ponalil-on,  ibid,  ini-priniof 
Wli!pple's(  iiial-pi  I .  S.  Bernardino  Gualpi. — Varjfas 
I  li'.'.'J)  i|iioied  L>y  Hancroit,  .\riz.  and  N.  Mvx..  J-jI. 
l^-y.  Talvoi.— K-cii'lero.  Not.  E-t.id.  dc  C'hibiui- 
hua.  '1->1.  l'-3l  fproliablv  identi<al  i.  Wa-ci-pi. — 
Shiplev  in  Iiid.  AlT.  Kep.  .'nn.  Ivjl.  Wall-api  — 
Irvine  in  Ind.  AtT.  Kei>..  I'-iJ,  1-77.  Wil-pe.— ten 
Kate.  KeizeninN.  .\.,  IM.  !-->(  or  llual-p.'- ..  Wal- 
pi.— t'ominon  form.  "Walpians.  — KewUe-  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  VII.  o'J';.  isOl  (tli','  peor'I'-V-  Washpi.— 
H.-b-'e.  field  iiote<.  B.  A.  E.,  l-y'>  f  Aroma  loniii. 
Wathlpl-e.— Whipple  in  Pae.  K.  K.  Kep..  Ul.  r-t. 
3.  13.  1 -•'••;  .Zufii  name..  Wolapi. — si,m-^.|d(.  jn- 
■  lian  Types  of  Beauty.  10.  IVJl.  Wol-pi.— 1'<ju  e!l 
in  spribn.TS  Ma'.,'..  2ii-'.  I;ec.  Is7.i. 

Wamdisapas  Band.  One  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  Wah[)fkute  Siou.x,  of  which 
Wain<lisai>a  (Black  Eagle  i  was  chief  Ix- 
tween  LS42  and  l.'^.')l.  Their  jiredatory 
habits  led  to  and  prolonu'ed  a  war  with 
the  Sauk  and  Foxc.  in  conscquenrc  oi 
which  they  sejiaiatol  from  the  main  bod  v 
of  Wahi)ekute  before  bS.'il,  going  to  Ver- 
milion r..  S.  Dak.  Subse(|Uently  Inkpti- 
dutii  (.Scarlet  I'oint )  waschief  of  the  liand. 
which,  after  b'-couiinL'  reduced  to  10  or 
\r>  lodofs,  was  kiKjwn  by  his  name.  TIk-v 
returned  to  Spirit  lake  and  De-'  .Mmjuc-'  r.. 
and,  tlieir  hinds  having'  been  ctdcd  l>y 
the  treaty  of  .M>ndota.  .Minn.,  in  is.'^l.tliey 
came  into  conlii<t  with  the  (iovt-rrimeiit. 
Their  ri;.dit  to  a  pari  oi  the  purch:i-«- 
money  being  relu.~ed,  tiny  mur<len-d 
the  settlors  and  were  hunted  down  by 
.soldiers. 
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BUdc  Eagle ['s  band]. — Flamlrau  in  Minn.  Hi.^t. 
<o!l..  111.  To;,  l>.x).  Ink-pa-du-tafs  band). — ll(l>i. 
Inkpabdoota  band. — llntili  in  II.  K.  Mino.  1><k'. 
li.T,  lltli  ("oiiiT..  l>t  .>ies<.,  4Jt,  1^70.  Wam-di-sapa's 
people. — Flrtn<lniu,  op.  til. 

Wamditanka  ('(iroat  war  eagle').  A 
chief  of  one  of  tlie  banUs  vi  Mdewakantoti 
Sioux  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  uprisins 
ill  1S02;  comtnonly  califd  Big  K;igle,  aud 
sometimes  known  as  Jerome  liig  Eagle. 
According  to  his  pen-^onal  narrative,  re- 
corded bv  K.  L.  Holcombe  (Minn.  IIi.'::t. 
Soc.  ColL,  VI,  pt.  :\  oSJ-lOO,  1S94),  he 
was  born  in  1S27  at  the  Indian  village 
near  the  site  of  Mendota,  Dakota  co., 
Minn.,  and  on  the  death  of  hi.s  father, 
Gray  Iron,  succeeded  him  as  chief.  In 
Jiis  youth  he  often  went  with  war  parties 
against  the  Chippewa  and  other  enemies 
of  his  tribe,  and  on  occasion  wore  a  head- 
dress with  six  feathers  re[irt.'St.-nting  as 
many  Chiiii)ewa  .scalps  taken  by  him. 
Although  \Vamditanka  took  part  with 
the  Sioux  in  the  uprising  of  1S62,  he 
claims  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
massacres  of  the  settlers,  but  even  used 
his  influence,  in  some  instances,  to  save 
from  death  both  whites  and  converted 
mixed-blocKls.  The  evidence  shows  this 
claim  to  be  substantially  correct,  and 
that  he  was  perhaps  pressed  into  the  war 
by  his  people.  At  this  time  his  village 
was  on  Crow  cr.,  in  McLeod  co.,  !Minn. 
His  band  consisted  of  al>out  150  to  200 
persons,  including  about  40  warriors. 
S<x)n  after  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie, 
Minn.,  in  1S62,  Wannlitanka  and  his 
band,  with  others,  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Siiiley.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment, 
I)art  of  the  time  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  the 
remainder  at  Rock  Island,  111.  After  his 
discharge  he  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. He  was  twice  married;  hissecond 
wife  was  still  alive  in  1S94,  at  which  time 
his  home  was  at  Granite  Falls,  Yellow 
Medicine  co.,  Minn.  lie  visited  Wash- 
ington with  a  delegation  of  his  tribe  in 
1S.5S,  and  was  one  of  the  si'^'ners  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Sioux  negotiated  June  19 
of  that  year.  (c.  t.  ) 

Wamesit.  An  important  trih>e  of  the 
Pennacook  confederai;y,  occupying  the  s. 
bank  of  ^lerrimac  r.  Ix'low  the  mouth 
of  Concord  r.,  Macs.  In  Kintr  Philip's 
war  of  1675  they  suffered  severely  and 
de<-rfa.-e<l  so  greatly  that  in  IfJSfJ  they 
FoM  their  territory  and  probably  joined 
the  other  Pennacook  at  St  Francis  in 
Canada. 

Pacotucketts  — Siinforfl,  t'.  S..  c.xxxix,  1H19.  Paw- 
tucketts.— Kiirrii.-r  m  N.  II.  lli-t.  .-.x-.  Coil..  I.  Vl:\ 
l^.;i.     V.'atEbesitt8.— Kidder  in  My.  Hist.  S'X'.  Cull., 

Wamesit.  The  villaire  of  the  Wame.sit, 
pitualc'l  nfarthe[»re.-ent  Ixiwdl,  Ma.-s.  It 
was  the  L'athering  place  of  the  conlt-der- 
«'-y  during  the  (i-limg  s.-;u-'in;  hence  the 
name.     It  was  one  of  the  Praving  towns 


before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war 
in  1G75. 

Pautuket.— Eliot  ( J6."in  in  Mn.>i.s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
IM  s.,  IV.  IJ:;,  l>;jj  (from  iitvdid:  'fulls').  Pawl 
tucket.— Eliot  ili\-':>\).  ibid.,  lOS.  Pawtukett.— 
Gookin  (.-a.  16Tn  .iiioiod  \,y  Vater.  Mitli..  ]•[.  3. 
sec.  3.  o77,  ISlo.  Wagmesset.— Wricor  of  1670 
qtiotcd  by  Drake.  Ind.Chroti.,  VJti.  Ijcid.  Wama- 
sit.— ^itliibury  I  1d7S)  in  N.  Y.  Di-«'.  Col.  Hi>t.,.\ui, 
626, 1N>1.  Wameset.— Record  vi  1676  in  N.  H.  lli.st. 
Soc.  Coll..  HI,  >'-.',  18.V2.  Wamesit.— <.".iiokiu  I  li'.7J) 
in  Mu.-.-i.  Hi?t.  S.-C.  C'M.,  l.-t  s..  I,  163,  l^uri.  Wim- 
meset. — Hiibl'ard  (16^111.  ibid..  2d  s.,  v.  ;■:■.',  1>1,=). 
Vr'amesut. — Tixiker  in  .Km.  .Vnthr.,  .v,  'Ji"!,  1>'.'7. 
Wavmessick.  —  Ik-.d  "I    I'^xJ  in    Ma.s.-".   IIi>t.   S<)<.- 

Cell.,   l>t  .-.,   VI,  -.'Ti.    iHH'. 

Wammikan.  A  raft  of  hewed  log.~,  upon 
which  is  constructed  a  shanty,  provid<.-<l 
with  cooking  and  sleeping  arrangements. 
See  ^V<Tiii(;an,  of  which  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption. (W.  R.  G.) 

Wamnughaoin  ('shell  ear  pendant'). 
A  band  of  the  Sihasapa  or  Black  foot 
^ioux. 

Wimnuca-oir;.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  .V.  F,.,  219, 
1S"J7.     Wamnu.\a-oi". — Ibid. 

Wampampeag.     See  Wmnpitnt. 

Wampanoag  ( "eastern  people  ' ).  One 
of  the  princii>al  triljes  of  New  En'jland. 
Their  proper  territory  appears  to  have 
been  the  peninsula  on  the  e.  shore  of  Xar- 
ragansett  bay  now  included  in  Bristol  co., 
R.  I.,  and  tiie  adjacent  parts  in  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.  The  Wampanoag  chiefs  ruled 
all  the  country  extendins  e.  from  Xarru- 
gansett  bay  and  Pawtucket  r.  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  including  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Rhode 
Island  in  the  bay  was  also  at  one  time 
the  property  of  this  trilxs  but  was  con- 
quered from  them  by  the  NarraL'an.~ct, 
who  occu{iied  the  w.  shore  of  the  bay. 
On  the  .V.  thi-ir  territory  bordered  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Massachuset  confed- 
eracy. The  Xauset  of  Cape  Cod  an<l  tiie 
Saconnet  near  Compton,  R.  1.,  altlioujh 
belonging  to  the  group,  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  independent.  cii.'S- 
nold  visited  Martha's  Vineyard  in  ltA)2 
and  "  tratiicked  amicably  with  the  i;a- 
tives."  Other  exjjlorers,  l>efore  the  land- 
intr  of  the  Pilgrims,  visited  the  re'_'i<jn 
and  provoker!  the  natives  by  ill  treat- 
ment. Champlain  found  tho.se  of  C.  Cod 
unfriendly,  probably  on  accrount  of  pre- 
vious ill  treatment,  anil  had  an  eiiconiiicr 
with  them.  Wlicu  the  Kngli.-h  ^■cttiL-^i 
at  Plymouth  in  l'<20  the  \Vanipaiu.a_' 
were  said  to  have  about  ;!U  viil;f_'>s, 
and  must  have  been  much  stioii_-cr 
before  the  great  j>e.-tilence  of  lol7  marly 
depopulateil  the  southern  New  Kngland 
coast.  Their  chief  was  Massa-'>it,  who 
made  a  tn-aty  of  friciid-liip  with  th'- 
coloni-'ts,  which  he  faithfully  (jbscrvrd 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  .-urct-t.-dol 
bv  his  son,  known  to  the  Kiiirlish  a.s 
Kintr  Philip.  The  bad  treatment  of  tiie 
whites  and  their  encnjaihment  upon  t!ie 
lands  of  tiic-  Indians  led  this  chief,  then 
at  the   head  of   oLKJ  warriors  of  his  own 
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tril>e,  to  form  a  ooinbinatioii  of  all  tho 
Iiuliaii.s  from  Meirimai'  r.  to  the 
Thames  for  tho  pinposo  of  <Irivin<;  out  or 
exterminatiii'^r  tho  \vhito~.  The  war, 
which  bo<:an  in  MTo  ami  lastoil  "J  yoai-s, 
wa?  the  most  destructive  in  tho  history 
of  New  Kiiirlaiul  and  wasm^.-t  disastrous 
to  the  Indians.  I'liilij^  and  tho  loading' 
chiefs  were  killed,  the  \Vani[)anoair  and 
Narratransot  wore  practically  extorini- 
nated,  and  the  survivors  tlod  t'>  tho  inte- 
rior tri!>os.  Many  >if  tlioso  who  >urron- 
dorod  were  sol<.l  into  slavery,  and  others 
joined  the  various  rrayinj  viila'j:es  in  s. 
Mrtssachusctts.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
Wampanoag  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try joined  the  Saciuinot.  The  Indians 
of' C.  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard  gen- 
erally remained  faithful  to  t!ie  whites, 
tho  latter  persistently  relu<in'_' to  comj)ly 
with  Philip's  solicitations  to  join  lum  in 
the  contest. 

The  principal  village  of  tiie  Wampa- 
noatr,  where  the  head  chief  resided,  wa-" 
Pokanoket.  Other  villages  probably  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  were  Acushnet, 
Agawam,  Assameekg,  As>-awom!)Set,  As- 
sonet,  Betty's  Nc-k.  Chauliaijueiiuck, 
Coaxet,  Cohannet,  O'oxiss.tt,  Cowsninp- 
sit,  Gayhead,  Herring  Pond,  Jones  Kiver, 
Kitteaumut,  Loqnasiiuscit,  Mattakeset, 
Mattapoiset,  Miacomit,  Munponset,  Na- 
masket,  Xa-hamoiess.  Xashanekannnuck, 
Nukkehkummees,  Xunnopcag,  Ohkon- 
kemuie,  Pachade,  Pocasset,  Quittaub, 
Saconnet,  Saltwater  Pond,  Sanchecan- 
tacket,  Seconchqiit.  Shawomet,  Shim- 
moah,  Talhanio,  Toikiming,  Wauchimo- 
qnt,  Wawayoutat.  (i.  m.) 

Massasoits. — bd;  in  .^inilh  ri'J2^»i,  Va..  II.  2'2^. 
rcpr.  ]Jiy.  Massasowat.  —  HjuJ.  Massasoyts. — 
Mourt  (lC-2)  ill  Ma--,  ili-t.  .Su<-.  (''ill.,  i-t  .■•..  Vill. 
'i^ij,  ^^0■J.  Pawkunnawkutts. — ''lia-e  in  Smilh- 
Fon.  Kep.  for  l"-^3.  .'^-1,  1^-').  Philip's  Indians. — 
Trumbull,  C'lnii.,  l,2J.l.  1-1.>.  'Wampangs. — Wrii.-r 
of  lOTo,  quotC'ii  \>y  iJr.ike,  Iivl.  C'lin.ii..  l.-.'),  l»i'.''. 
'Warapano.  — McKeniiiy  aii'l  il;;!l,  Inil.  Triln.--.  iii, 
80.  1>-')1.  'Wampanoags.— Nil>-<  (.'';.  IT'.l)  in  .^Ia-=. 
Hi>t.  Soc.C<>ll..:;il>.,  Vl,l'.«j.l».;7.  'Wa.'n-pa-no-gas. — 
Maciiulov,  N.  1'.,  II.  I'i-',  1>J'J.  'Wanipinooucks. — 
Writ'jr  of  MT.'^  in  Ma--'.  Fti-t.  ^■..-■.  (  oil. ,  3,1  s,  i, 
67,  lb2b.  "Wampeage.  — Kr-(.ijnl  (l''."i:'.!  '|!iot<  fl  hy 
.\Iacauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  i;''3,  1>'2'J.  'Wamponoags. — 
Writer  of  ISUJ  in  Ma.--.  Hist.  .Soc.  Ci.'!!..  -il  s..  in, 
>>3,  iHl.i.  Wapenocks.— I,'jI,act(lt;iOMn  N.  Y.  lli-t. 
Por.  0)I1..  -M  <..  I.  '-".-l,  1-U.  "Whampinages.— 
i;rinlcv  (lu".M  in  .NIa--.  Ili-t.  ^•■c.  (.'oil..  1-t  s..  v, 
■JlT,  l^lo.  Wompanaoges.  — Ii/;'l..  x,  J '-'.'U.  I?l/J. 
'Wompanoag. — Oliv.-r  (•'(.  Ii.T"^  •jiii,t'  .i  l.y  Driikr, 
Hk.  Ind-.,  bk.  ill.  :;'>,  1>1>.  Womponoags— Hovi, 
Aiitiq.  ftvs.,  IIL.',  l.v.'i. 

Wampapin.  A  name  fnr  the  water 
chinf|uapin,  Xehiiuholntoi,  corrupted  from 
v:ank,pin,  'crookdl  root,'  the  Cliip{)ewa 
name  for  the  Ioiil'.  nodes*?  rootstock  of 
the  plant,  which  alt^-r  being  boiled  to 
destroy  it.s  acitlity  is  U'-ed  as  f<j0il.  it  is 
called  tdrnua  and  Inhnrn,  'hollow  rc-et.' 
by  the  Oto  and  Quapaw.  The  name  i- 
still  further  corrupted  in  the  W'e.-t  to 
yanLu/iiii.  (\v.  n.  g.  ) 

Wampatuck  ('goose').     A  Mussachuset 


chief  of  tho  country  s.  of  I>ost'.>n,  Mass., 
a.-^on  of  C'liickatanbut  (q.  v. ),  from  whom 
tho  Enjrlish  purcha.<e<l  nmch  land.  He 
was  killed  in  bitiO  in  a  battle  with  the 
Mohawk.  (.v.  f.  c.) 

Wampeag.     See  PfUff,   W'anijinni. 

Wampee.  A  name  used  in  parts  of  the 
Sout  hern  states  for  tho  pickerel- weed(A>/(- 
Ir'l'.'ria  ftn'falit).  Gerard  (Garden  and 
Forest,  July  26,  lM.iG)  says  that  the  term 
irnini'n-  was  applied  Viy  l)raytun  in  ISO"-'  to 
the  Indian  turnip  ( .l/'.'.-vf/wtz  IriphiiUnin), 
and  by  Ratinesque  in  1S30  to  Peltandra 
nlha.   '  (.\.  K.  c. ) 

Wamping.  A  former  village,  r^Iohican 
or  Wappinger,  on  the  lower  Hudson  r., 
N.  Y.,  uiuler  Iroquois  protect  ion. — Albany 
treatv  (  kW4)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii, 
6S,  is.^.'j. 

Wampoose.  The  American  elk,  Cr:n-u.< 
aiuevl'-'tna,  called  also  gray  moose  and 
wapiti;  an  animal  aljout  the  size  of  a 
hor.se  and  strikiiv_'ly  similar  to  the  stag  of 
Euro|)e.  It  was  i"niierlyexteiisi\ely  dis- 
tributed throui.'hout  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  but  is  now  confined 
mostly  to  the  x.  and  n.  w.  portions.  The 
name  is  of  Abnaki  oriirin,  from  iranbus  or 
rra'^P'ix,  'white  moose';  the  .Mgonquians 
making  no  distinction  between  \\  bite  and 
gray.  (w.  r.  g.  ) 

Wampum  (the  contracted  form  of  New 
Enirland  Algon(iuian  vainpuinpeak,  vam- 
pi'mi/jfaz/e,  or  iiiiinpnmpf.ag,  expressed  pho- 
netically as  iiyinpanpiakoT  ira^l,anbiaij,  the 
component  lexical  elements  of  which  are 
an, lip,  for  iia"fj,  a  derivative  of  iroh,  '(be- 
ing) white';  umpe  or  onijie,  for  a"hi  or 
"^pi,  *a  string  (ot  shell-beads) ';  al:  or  ag, 
the  L'rammaticsign  uf  the  animate  plural. 
As  the  native  ex[ire>sion  was  too  cumber- 
some for  ready  utterance  by  the  New 
England  coluni-ts,  the  sentence-word  was 
dividei]  by  them  into  irampuni,  and  pfa/j 
(T  pcwie,  regardltr-s  of  the  exact  line  of 
phonetic  divi.-ion  l>etween  the  component 
lexical  elements  of  theexpression).  The 
shell  beads  in  use  among  tho  North  Amer- 
ican lni]ians,wrou'_dit  outof  several  kinds 
of  shells  found  along  both  the  western 
and  theeast<'rn  littorals  of  the  continent, 
includinu'  various  s[iecies  of  Venerida'.  as 
the  /(v7i/a/(/('M"/(\'eiius  mercenaria),  u-u- 
ally  contract. -d  to  'piahmifj  or  niiiilioi/,  for- 
merly sometimes  called  //-  «•-•,  tne  common 
round  or  hard-shell  clam,  which  in  the  .S. 
.sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  4  po'uids; 
the  pt-riwinkle  f  Pyriila  carica  and  P.  ca- 
nalirulatai,  or  winklf,  the  niPji^'inlK/cl:  of 
Po-i-r  Williams:  the  whelk  (Jiaccinum 
undalum  ^;  iresh-water  shells  of  the  ^'eiius 
(Jnio:  ami,  on  tin;  Pacilic  coast,  the  Deii- 
taliiim  (I),  entails,  and  I),  indianorurn  \ 
tin;  ahalone  or  haliotis  (1 1,  rufescens,  11. 
spleiiden-,  and  H.  crachcrodii),  th(!  scal- 
lop shells  or  pectens,  and  the  olivella  (O. 
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l.ipliiata);   ami  a  mimber  of  otlier  .«<'a- 

Iii  tlu'  nianntacturo  ot  these  slu-ll  l>eatl-' 
iiiiu'li  patient  lal)oran<la  marked  deirree  of 
^icill  and  lari-lnl  niaiiipulation  wore  re- 
.luirfil.  Tlioir  1 1 uu ui lac tu re  was  ajipar- 
eiitlv  not  coiiliiH'il  to  any  class  of  persons 
aui'ini:  the  natives,  fi«r  ]^••J:e^  Williams 
(  Kev.  rJS,  1S27)  remarks  that  in  iieiieral 
thiisi'  wlio  live  al"n>j  the  seashore  manu- 
facture the  heads,  and  tliat  ""a-s  many 
make  as  will."  In  New  Km:land  and 
alciii'j  the  Atlantic"scah'iard  wampum  was 
chietly  of  two  colors:  the  while,  and  the 
violet  or  purple,  which  latter  varied  in 
shade  from  i>ale  or  pink  violet  to  ilark 
rich  purple.  The  value  of  these  shell 
heads  w;(.s  determined  hy  their  color  and 
lieirrce  of  tini.-h.  Inform  they  were  cy- 
hndrical,  lieinL'  from  aliout  i  to  y^  in.  in 
diameter,  and  from  i  to -t";  in.  in  lenu'th. 
Notu  ithstandin'_'  the  ahuntlant  literature 
concerniui:  the  nuiltifariuus  uses  of  tln-se 
.-hell  heads  in  tiade,  in 
tlie  embroi-lerini:  of  ar- 
ticles of  <h\ss,  the  mak- 
ing' of  ohjects  for  per- 
sonal adornment  and 
hadires  of  rank  and  olii- 
cial  di'.'nity,  and  in  the 
liducial  transaction.^  of 
|.rivateaiid  public  life, 
no  technical  statement 
"f  the  e.xact  methods 
einjiioycd  Ity  the  na- 
tives in  their  manufac- 
ture is  available. 

Accordincr  to  Barber 
:ind  Howe  (Hist.  Coll. 
.V  J.,  18-14)  the  metlK.d 
of  manufacture  alter 
'  ontact  with  th*,-  whites 
\\as  as  follows:  The 
wampum  was  wroui.'ht,  :-^^cs  ot  v..vp.v, 
l.irL'ely  by  the  women, 
from  the  thick  blue  portions  of  the 
'hell,  and  the  process.  thou;.'h  simple, 
reipiired  a  skill  acijuired  only  by  lorn,' 
practice.  The  intense  hardne.-s  and  brit- 
tleuess  of  the  materials  made  it  impos- 
sii)le  to  wear,  ^'rind,  and  bore  the  .>^hell 
by  niachiiiery  alone  I'ir.-t  the  thin  por- 
tions were  removed  with  a  li^dit  .-harp 
hammer,  and  the  remainder  was  clamped 
in  a  scis.-ure  saweil  in  a  slender  stick,  and 
^wistheii  trround  intoan  o<-ta<_'onal  liirure, 
an  inch  in  leii;_rth  an<l  half  an  inch  in  di- 
anieter.  This  piece  being  ready  for  bor- 
inL'  was  inserte'l  into  another  piece  of 
«"od.  -awt.-d  like  the  first  stick,  which 
\\.i-  (irmly  fa-teiied  to  a  bench,  a  weitdiC 
'"•ihir  so  adjusted  that  il  caused  the  sci.s- 
-iire  to  ^,'rip  the  shell  and  to  hold  it  se- 
ciucly.  'ill,,  drill  was  mad('  from  an 
'niieiiijM-.ri-il  hand-aw, ground  into  proper 
diape  anrl  lemperecl  in  the  (lame  of  a  can- 
dle.    iJraced  against  a  steel  plate  on  the 


operator's  chest  and  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
renter  of  the  shell,  the  drill  was  rotated 
by  means  of  liie  common  hand-liow. 
To  clean  the  aperture,  the  drill  was  de.x- 
trously  withdrawn  while  in  motion,  and 
was  cleared  by  the  thund)  and  linger  of 
the  particles  of  shell.  From  a  ves-el 
hanging  over  the  closely  clamped  shell 
dro[)S  of  water  fell  on  the  drill  t")  cool  it, 
for  particular  care  was  exercised  lot  the 
shell  break  froin  the  heat  caused  by  fric- 
tion. When  the  drilling  reached  halfwav 
through  the  shell,  the  shell  was  rever>ed 
and  the  lioiing  was  completed  lr<im  the 
opi'osite  side.  To  tinish  the  surface  and 
to  shape  the  edges  were  the  next  proc- 
es.ses.  A  w  ire  about  a  foot  long  was  ia<- 
ttMied  at  one  end  to  a  liench;  beiu  ath  and 
parallel  with  the  wire  was  a  grindstone 
with  a  grooved  face,  which  was  worked 
by  a  foot-treadle.  The  beads  were  struiiL' 
on  the  wire  ami  the  free  end  graspe^l  in 
the  left  hand  ancl  the  wire  of  beads  was 
drawn  into  the  gro<ne  of  the  fast-revolv- 
ing grindstone.  By  mean-:  f)f  a  tlat  piece 
of  wood,  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  bead- 
werecontinually  turned.  By  thisi>ruces< 
the  beads  soon  became  round,  smooth. 
and  polished,  and  were  then  stnmg  on 
hempen  strings  aV)out  a  foot  in  length. 
Five  to  ten  such  strings  could  be  nia<ie  in 
a  day,  and  were  sold  to  country  mer- 
chants at  the  rate  of  121  cents  apiece. 

Wampum  very  early  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  as  it 
already  was  among  themselves,  became  a 
mei.lium  of  exchange  at  tixed  values,  not 
oidy  in  merchandise  but  also  in  dollars 
and  cents.  So  important  was  this  use  of 
it  that  W'eeden  (Johns  Hopkins  L'niv. 
Stiub,  2<l  s.,  vui-ix,  18S4)  wrote  a  mouo- 
grajih  on  wam[)nm  with  the  su'jL'Cstive 
title,  "Indian  .Money  as  a  Factor  in  New 
England  Civilization,"  in  which  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
Powers,  Stearns,  (ioddard,  and  others 
mention  facts  showing  that  shell  money 
at  an  early  time  on  the  i'acilii;  coast  be- 
came a  medimn  of  exchange,  not  only 
among  the  Indians  but  also  among  the 
wlutes.  (ioddard  (Life  and  Culture  of 
the  Hupa,  -l>-4;»,  10(i:;)  says  that  a  sin^de 
shell  of  the  decorated  dentalium  is  meas- 
ured ami  its  value  determined  by  the 
creases  on  the  left  hand;  that  striiiL'-'  of 
the-e  shells  reaching  fi(jm  the  thmnii- 
nail  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  con- 
tain 11  of  the  largest  and  14  of  the 
smalie.-t  of  these  shells;  that  some  of  the 
natives  have  a  set  of  lines  tattooed  on  the 
innersi.le  of  the  left  forearm,  whichintii- 
cate  the  length  of  5  sh.-Us  of  the  ,-evcral 
standanls  of  leir_'th.  Rosendale  i  Wam- 
jiuin  Currency,  ]s>'JG)  shows  by  ample  ci 
tations  from  the  ordinances  of  N'cw  Netii- 
erland  that  the  period  from  lt;41  to  bi')'-' 
"marked  the  decadence  of  wampum  as 
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ciirreiK-y."  His  artii'lo  is  valuable  aiiil 
intert'-tini;  lor  L'iviiiir  the  value  "t  thcdil- 
feretit  kiiuld  ami  ^.'rade^  of  wampum  in 
stivers  uml  guilders  at  the  perioil.s  men- 
tioned. 

William-'  (op.  cit.),  .speaking  (^f  the  /'O- 
fptauliocl:  or  qunhaiig,  called  li>ns  l)y  the 
English,  or  the  hard  round  rlain,  srays 
that  the  Indians  '"hreak  out  of  the  shell 
alx)Mt  half  an  ineh  of  a  hlaek  i>art  of  it, 
of  which  they  make  their  .-"'•/.■(m///o<V.-,  or 
black  nmney."  and  that  they  tnanuiai*- 
ture  from  the  stem  or  .ftock  of  the  me- 
tcaulicrt,  or  periwinkle,  their  "w.'imiiam 
or  white  money,"  of  half  the  value  of 
the  snchanhocl:  or  black  money  or  shell 
beads.  In  his  lexicon  Williamn  ■jive^'  the 
words  sairliniiij  and  snuh'i.'Xirliir/:  a.s  the 
native  temns  for  'loose  bead.--.'  ci'Oinphosn- 
i-lticf:  as  that  for  'strun'_' i'ne~.'  and  nn'i'lir- 
tjnoce  as  'a  girdle,  or  licit.'  curiously 
made  frc^m  one  t(j  li\e  or  more  inches  in 
width  of  these  shell  lieads.  .^uch  a  belt, 
he  tells  us,  was  worth  ?<;metimes  more 
than  £10  ster- 
ling, and  was 
worn  either  as 
a  girdle  or  as 
a  scarf  or  sash 
around  the 
shoulders  or 
breasts,  hence 
the  common 
name  of  belt 
for  this  artiile. 
Strings  were  al- 
so worn  as  orna- 
ments around 
the  necks  of 
women  and 
children.  Wil- 
liams   quaintly 

add.s:  "Princt-s  make  rich  caps  and 
aj)rons(or  small  breecln>)of  these  beads, 
thus  curi(;usly  struuL'  into  many  forms 
and  figures:  their  black  an<l  w  hite  finely 
mixc'l  tiigether."  As  to  their  means  of 
manufacture  he  eays  also  that  before  tin; 
Indians  obtained  awl  blades  from  Kuro- 
peans  they  "made  shift  to  bore  this  their 
shell  money  with  stone."  and  that  the 
work  of  .'■imiothing  the  beads  "they  doe 
on  stones"  and  other  thing's. 

Law.<on  (Hist.  Car.,  .'U.^-.Slti,  1714) 
writes  that  the  Indians  of  (Carolina  IukI 
two  different  kinds  of  shell  money,  called 
peak  and  rono'il:,  chicliy  tin-  former  kind, 
which  at  New  York  went  by  the  narnt-of 
iiainjitiiii,  and  was  used  as  current  monev. 
He  believed  that  y/.'//.  was  used  on  the 
continent  "as  far  as  the  hay  of  .Mexico." 
The  j'C'il:,  he  says,  was  called  "pi.rcclan" 
by  many  w  ritcrs,  and  was  madi,'  in  great 
(juantitit-s  in  Ni'W  York  and  "with  us  in 
Home  measure."  It  ua- made  from  shell- 
found  on  the  ciia^t,  very  hip/e  au'l  hanl. 
so  that  it  was  dillicull  to  cut  them;  that 
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some  English  smiths  nitomptcd  "  to  drill 
this  sort  of  sht'll  money"  for  profit,  but 
found  the  task  too  hard,  and  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  gained,  for  the  "drilling' 
was  the  most  ditlicult  jiart  of  the  work 
to  the  Knglishinen.  which  the  Indians 
manage  with  a  nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or 
reed,  which  was  rolled  by  them  on  their 
thighs  with  the  right  hand  an. I  the  bit  of 
shell  was  held  in  the  left,  so  in  time  tlu-y 
ilrill  a  hole  ([uite  throuirh  it,  which  is  a 
tediou.s  work:  but  especially  in  makiuu 
thi'ir  ri'Tioal:,  four  of  which  will  scarce 
make  one  length  of  their  wampum."  He 
does  not  say  how  the  drilling  was  tlone 
liefore  the  Indians  had  nails.  For  this 
shell  money  "skins,  furs,  slaves,  and 
whatever  the  Indians  posses.sed  might  be 
bouLrht;  l.>y  it  they  mi'_'ht  be  enticed  to  do 
anything — to  [>art  with  anything  except 
their  chiMren  for  slaves;  by  its  means 
murders  and  other  crimes  were  adjusted 
an.l  settle<l."'  Beverley  (Hist.  Va.,  bk. 
Ill,  -iS,  ITO-'V)  says  that  the  Indians  of  the 
Virginia  au'l 
Carolinalittoral 
had  peal:  and 
roenoke;  that 
the  pc'ik  was  of 
two  colors,  dark 
purple  and 
white;  that 
they  (presum- 
ably the  jujrple 
and  the  white) 
were  alike  in 
size  and  figure, 
being  made  of 
different  por- 
tions of  the 
_   _  same  shell  (evi- 

dently the  p(j- 
'/ii'iuhock):  they  were  polished  as  smo*^)!!! 
as  criass,  and  were  strung  through  hole- 
drilled  throiieh  their  centers;  the  j'urple 
or  dark-colored  beads  were  more  valu- 
able than  the  white,  bringing  amoni: 
the  Indian  traders  IS  ]>ence  jier  yard, 
while  the  white  brought  oidy  9  pence: 
and  that  these  Indians  made  of  these 
shell  beads  pipes  ({>roiiably  tubular  ob- 
je<ts),  2  or  :-5  in.  long  and  "thicker 
than  ordinary,  which  are  much  more 
valuable:"  that  they  also  made  runter.-- 
of  the  same  shell,  L'rinding  them  smuotli 
as  the  beads  of  the  ]i'''ik,  "the  struiiir 
lieads,"  and  that  these  rinite>-^  were 
either  large  like  an  oval  l)ea<l,  drille<l 
through  the  length  of  the  oval,  or  thev 
Were  Hat  and  circular,  nearly  an  inch 
inwidth  and  \  in.  thick,  and  were  drilled 
edL'ewise.  The  /;"(/:,  the  rnjitee--,  and  the 
■■pi|ie<,"  he  continues,  were  used  forcor- 
onets,  bracelets,  belts,  or  else  the  shell 
beads  were  made  into  lomr  strings  t<j  haii_' 
ilown  beft.re  the  breast,  to  lace  up  their 
garments,   or  to  a'loru  their  tomahawks 
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an<l  other  weapons  and  implenient.>j; 
l:i~tlv,  he  aiMs,  (liat  tho.-v  Indians  made 
aniithcr  kind  of  heads,  of  less  value  than 
the  ()ther,  from  the  e<>ckle  shell,  w  hieh 
\sa.s  broken  into  small  frau'inents,  uhieh 
were  left  with  roiiL'h  edi^es,  and  drilled 
throu<:h  iu  the  same  manner  as  tiie  other 
shell  beads  formiiiir  the  }n-al:;  these  rouiih- 
«.-<li:eil  "l)eads"  were  called  lornoLe  (the 
riniudk  of  Lawson),  and  they  were  used 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  tiie  peak  or 
strung  beads. 

To  the  Iroquois  and  to  many  other  In- 
dians white  as  a  color  was  auspicious,  and 
its  use  in  ritual  antl  ceremony  therefore 
indicated  peace,  health,  welfare,  anil  pros- 
perity— ideas  ex  {pressed  by  white  wam- 
pmn  when  ceremonially  employed;  on 
the  contrary,  black  as  a  color  was  inaus- 
picious, and  its  u-e  therefore  indicate<i 
hostility,  sorrow,  death,  condolence,  and 
mourning — ideas  expressed  by  dark  or 
purple  wampum  when  ceremonially  em- 
ployed; nevertheless  the  dark  or  purple 
variety  of  wampum  was  commercially 
much  more  valuable  than  the  white  kind, 
and  the  darker  its  shade  the  more  valu- 
able it  was.  Commonly  the  ratio  was  as 
one  to  two.  In  commercial  transactions 
wampum  was  used  strung  or  unstrung. 
In  trade  it  was  usually  exchangeii  by 
count  when  loose,  by  the  string,  or  by 
the  fathom.  The  fathom  was  a  count. 
Williams  (Key,  chap,  xiv)  says  that 
■piuckfjuat  was  the  native  name  for  10 
sixpence,  or  60  pence,  and  that  this  wa.s 
called  n'juiit(j)/ipefj,  that  is,  'one  fathom,' 
5  shillings.  So  a  fathom  was  a  count  of 
beads,  the  number  of  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  number  le'jrally  current  for 
a  penny.  Williams  said  that  6  white  and 
3  black  beads  were  current  for  a  penny; 
therefore  at  this  ratio  MGO  white  and 
180  black  Ixjads  constituted  a  fathom. 
A  large  portion  of  the  white  siiell  Ix-ads 
was  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious articles  of  personal  adrirnment  and 
in  the  embroidery  of  various  articles 
of  raiment  for  both  men  and  women. 
For  use  in  public  affairs  and  in  rptticial 
coinmunitations,  in  ritualistic  and  fiducial 
transactions,  wampum  was  wrout'ht  into 
two  well-known  pri -ducts— string's,  oitea 
tiiil  into  bundles  or  sheaves  of  strin'js, 
and  U-lts  or  scarfs  f.r  sa-^hes.  The  first 
variety  was  rnaile  orit.'inally  tiy  strineinir 
the  wampum  beads  on  small  stran(Js  of 
skin  or  sinew,  and  later  on  a  strong  thrt-ad 
or  on  several  threads  twisted  to'.'ether; 
these  strin-s  oi  shell  beads  were'c;dle<l 
"branches"  by  French  writers  gener- 
ally, j>robab]y  including  the  bunches  or 
sheaves.  In  making  these  strings  of 
l>eads  it  was  jxis-sible,  by  u-inu'  all  white, 
'dl  purple,  or  l>y  a  comljination  of  the  two 
f"olors  in  d(.-linite  jiroportions,  regulated 
hy  the  color  syinlx-'lism  of  the  jM-'uple,  to 


convey  mnemonically  a  variety  or  a  dif- 
ference of  ideas,  indicxued  by  the  pr-. por- 
tion, the  sc-'juence  of  tiie  two  colors,  and 
the  li'jures  or  outlines  jxirt rayed  by  them 
on  the  strand  or  string;  for  example,  there 
might  be  one  white  l)ead  ami  then  one 
purple  bead  alternately  on  the  strand,  or 
a  white  bead  and  then  two  purple  beads 
alternately,  or  there  mi'jrht  be  two  or  mure 
white  l)eads  followed  by  two  or  more 
purple  beads  alternately  -on  the  strand; 
or  tlie  strand  miirht  be  composed  one  half 
of  white  and  the  other  half  of  puiple 
beads;  or  one  half  of  the  string  of  beads 
might  be  arranged  in  one  way  and  the 
other  half  in  another.  Thus  it  was  pos- 
sible by  these  simple  devices  to  indicate 
by  means  of  the  two  available  colors  a 
number  of  condjinations,  differing  one 
from  another  sutiiciently  to  convey  a 
number  of  ideas  without  much  chance 
for  confusion.  The  white  strin<_'S  tiiViTeti 
red  by  vermilion  or  some  other  red  color 
were  used  as  a  challenu'e  or  declaration  of 
war,  or  as  an  invitation  to  friends  to  join 
in  a  war.  For  these  reasons  some  string's 
of  beads  consisted  wholly  of  white  beads, 
while  others  were  composed  entirely  of 
purple  or  ilark  beads.  A  strin'.rcomposed 
entirely  of  dark  beads  is  the  oliicial  string 
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of  beads  by  which  one  of  the  Iroquois 
tribes  notifies  its  brother  and  cousin  tribes 
of  the  (-leath  of  one  or  more  of  its  chiefs. 
White  strings  were  commonly  employed 
in  matters  of  ordinary  routine,  requirmg 
only  some  degree  of  formality,  or  merely 
as  prelindnary  exhibits  to  otfiers  of  n.';>re 
and  deeper  import.  The  second  kiml  of 
shell-lx-ad  proiluct  was  the  more  or  less 
broad  s;tsh,  scarf,  or  belt,  on  which  the 
white  ami  the  purple  beads,  first  suitably 
pro{)ortioned  on  strings,  were  fiistenevl  to- 
gether by  small  strands  of  sinew  or  skin 
in  such  manni.-r  as  to  form  a  neat  and  dur- 
able fabric.  By  suiUible  combinations  of 
the  two  colors  dondnant  in  the  beads  \a- 
rious  symbolic  figures  and  devices  were 
neatly  and  deftly  wrought  into  the  boiiy 
of  the  belt  or  scarf.  Sometimes  the  fabric 
tcxtk  the  form  of  a  symbolic  sun.  But  tlie 
breadth  and  leuL'th  of  the  belt  or  sash, 
and  the  projKDrtions  of  the  white  and  the 
p\irple  beads  c<jm[><)sirig  it,  were  naturally 
determine(l  by  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  oec;i--ion  for  its  u-e.  Accordini,'  to 
Lafitxiu  (1724),  a  very  gOo<l  authority,  the 
usual  size  of  a  belt  in  his  time  was  11 
strands  of  bSD  beads  each,  or  about  l.'.'sO 
wampum  iK-ads.  There  are  referen< c-  to 
belts  comi>osed  of  G.IHX)  and  7,UO0  U-ads, 
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aii'l    proptirtionatcly   loiiir.     Some    l)elts  which  by  :=trict<lialoi-tircli:ingosof  sounds 

Wfio  oniployoil  to  ooiivi'y  a  (ionhlc  mes-  [i>=t,  anil   the  dropiiiui^  of  r)  hoi-onion 

«aL't' — tliat.  i?.  one  halt  to  onf  person  and  <ilb>"(i',  uhi.li  is  the  ()ni.)ndaga  and  tiie 

the  other  lialt  to  am.ither,  or  two  nlessal,'e^3  ."?eneea  name  tor  it. 

to  one  person  or  people.  The  Duteh  ai)ont  New  York  (Man- 
The  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  the  people  Iiattan)  applied  tlie  Alwnquian  term 
were  ai-c-nstomed  to  assemble  to  rehearse  .''.'(('ni  (also  written  sci'aul,  feirarcf,  rtv- 
the  inattord  mnemonieally  connected  '("»'/.  etc. ).  'scattered  or  loose  (beads),' 
uilh  theseveral  wam[)um  strintrs, sheaves  to  all  shell  beads,  in  the  same  manner 
of  strin;_'s.  and  belts  in  their  keepinj-.  In  that  the  Knglish  ciilled  all  piufje,  or  strung 
euinplex  and  imjiortarit  affairs,  certain  of  Ixnuls,  wampum,  'white.'  The  Dutch 
these  annalists  were  charged  with  re-  applied  the  name  St'troit  lnvkif,  '  Wani- 
meiubering  luily  a  particular  [lortion  of  pum  land,'  to  Long  Island,  perhaps  in 
the  record,  while  to  others  were  entrusted  imitation  of  the  natives,  for  it  was  iiottd 
other  portions,  thereby  renderiuir  it  the  for  its  abundance  of  shells  suited  to  shell- 
more  easy  to  rememl>er  the  details  of  the  bead  uiakiniT.  In  New  England  ikoi'-- 
fiitire  matter  without  forgetting  any  /("c/.fcx,  '  black  beads.'  was  used, 
material  circumstance.  To  aid  these  -^s  early  as  lt>40,  in  New  Kngland  and 
annalists  and  others  they  devised  the  especially  in  New  Netherland,  there  was 
(•(imi)lex;  and  varied  forms  of  wampum  much  trouble  and  discontent  <iwing  to 
-trands,  sheaves,  and  belts  already  noteil.  the  manufacture  of  counterfeit  antTun- 
IJelts  were  used'fi.ir  various  juirposes,  tinishrd  wam[»um.  It  was  cumplaiiied 
as  the  ratification  of  treaties,  the  con-  that  |>ayments  were  made  in  nothinL:  but 
(irmatinii  of  alliatu-es,  and  the  authentiia-  rough,  unpolished  stin"i,  while  the  good, 
tion  <if  proposals  made  by  one  people  to  poli.-hed  beails,  commonly  called  ".Man- 
anothcr.  hattan  wampmn,"  was  exjX)rted,  con- 
In  addition  to  packs  of  skins  and  furs,  cealed,  or  at  least  not  to  be  had  at  all. 
the  [lublic  treasure  of  a  peo[ile,  such  as  .Many  ordinances  of  the  Director  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  league,  con-  Council  of  New  Netherland  were  passed 
sisted  largely  rif  wampum,  together  with  in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to 
thestrands,  bunches,  orsheaves  of  strings  remedy  this  growing  evil.  The  following 
or  strands,  and  the  belts,  scarfs,  or  sashes  citation  from  such  an  ordinance,  passed 
made  from  it,  as  above  described.  Not  .May  .'iO,  lt'..50,  shows  to  what  an  alarmiu':: 
having  the  use  of  writing  of  any  kind,  extent  wampum  was  counterfeited: 
the  Indians,  naturally  ajit  to  forget  events  "Whereas,  we  have  by  e-xperience,  and 
aiid  occurrences  happening  amonir  them,  tor  a  long  time  seen  the  decline  and  daily 
deviseil  the  variety  of  uses  for  wampum  depreciation  of  the  loose  wampum  auKuig 
au'l  its  [iriiducts.  which  are  circulating  many  with  holes 
In  addition  to  the  descriptive  names  or  and  half  finished:  also  some  of  stone, 
miTcly  dcnotive  designations  of  wampum  bone,  u'lass,  muscle-shells,  horn,  yea,  even 
and  tlie  things  made  from  it,  a  number  <if  wood  an<l  broken  In-ads.  tocri-ther  with 
<ii  term- of  p'llitical  import  were  api)lied  the  manifold  complaints  of  the  inhaliit- 
to  those  wampum  .-trinL's  and  belts  by  ant-'  that  they  cannot  go  t<j  market  with 
till-  IrO'iu<:iian  tribes,  which  indicate  the  such  wampum,  nor  (obtain  any  conmio<ii- 
inijiortance  attache<l  to  these  several  ties,  not  even  a  small  l<.'af  of  white  breail 
<'bjects.  IJy  all  these  tribes  the  term  or  pot  of  beer  from  the  traders,  bakers, 
l.-'inu".--<'i\  'a  liraid  or  plaited  objeet,'  was  or  tapsters  for  loose  wampum.  ...  in 
a[)plie<l  to  strings  of  w:unpum  of  what-  order  hereby  to  jirevent  the  further  im- 
e\er  nature.  The  Mohawk  apjilied  the  portation  of  all  lump  and  unperforated 
term  ii'i'Kjn'nV  to  the  belt  of  wampum,  wampum,  so  as  in  future  to  obviate  all 
while  the  Oni;ndai:a  and  the  Seneca  u.-e  mi-und(^rstandin'_',  the  Hon'ble  Director 
/.'/A '/)'/, "'I "/a'.  Fiiruratively,  and  [>erha[is  and  Councd  ai'ori.-said,  tlo  ordain  that  the 
leri'iiionially,  the-e  people  a[)ply  th(.'  fol-  commercial  shall  pass  and  be  goncl  j,ay  as 
lowing  nami's  to  wampum  emjilttyed  heretofore,  to  wit,  si.x  white  or  three 
otiicially  and  formally:  hiri/'hud'  (//di'-  black  for  one  stiver;  on  the  contrarv, 
■/'"</',  dialectic  variant),  'the  lousiness.  po..r  strum:  wampum  shall  pass  eiu'ht 
the  affair,  or  the  authentic  credential';  white  and  four  bku.-k  for  one  stiver  [r-ti- 
'jniiln'i.(V ,  'the  voice,  the  word,  or  the  ver=one  penny]." 

[iroi)osition,'  because  every  pro{»osal  of  a  On  the  I'acitic  coast,  according  to  I'ow- 

j'liblic   nature,  as  an   edict,  required   for  er-,  (libtjs.  and  other  writers,   imm<ii.-e 

It-   authentication  a   belt  or  a  string  of  (juantities  of  shell  money  or  bead-  were 

wam[ium  according  to  it.s  inqiortance  ami  in  circulation,  the  value  of  which  lluciu- 

to^  the  exigency  of  the  ca.-e;  and  kduin-  ati-d  u'reatly  from  tribe  to  tribe-.      .Much 

'/•' "">,.r'/'    \<in''ii,(:n'\-''i\    a   dialectic    \a-  of  it  was  maile  from  the  so-(-aIled  tu-^k- 

ri-'int),    'wi-lfare,'    'the  commonwealtli,'  shc-ll,  a  species  of  dentalium,  which   was 

'ji-:-ticc,'  here  'the  law.'      For  wampum  obtained  in  the  following:  matnicr:  Totht^ 

the  Mohaw  k  have  the  name  oiicl:i/r'hu\  end  of  a  suitable  pole  a  .-trip  of  W(jod  was 
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Foi'urcil,  ItoinLT  placeil  transversely  to  the 
lined'  the  })ole,  and  tit>t  studded  with 
l>one  or  wooden  toeth.  From  the  Lk)w  of 
a  tunoe  or  boat,  propelled  u,-ually  by  a 
woman,  the  tusk-<hell  ti.-her  stood  and 
carefully  prodded  the  sands  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  water  a  innuber  of  times  with  his 
lomblike  instrument,  and  then  drew  it 
uj)  to  see  whether  any  of  the  slulls  had 
iH'come  impaled  on  the  teeth  of  the  in- 
s-trument.  Sometimes  four  or  live  ot  the 
fchells  were  biouL'ht  up.  and  sometimes 
none  at  all.  This  was  a  praitical  imtliod 
of  ol)tainint:  these  sheils,  as  they  are  not 
found  between  tide  marks.  The  form  of 
this  sliell,  which  <.Mve  it  its  name  of  tusk- 
shell,  is  tooth-  or  fang-shajted,  havinijan 
oritice  at  both  ends.  A  tine  specimen  is 
ab<')ut  3  in.  in  length,  but  usually  tliey  are 
mucli  shorter.  With  the  suiail  <nd  in- 
variably downward,  it  is  found  burrowed 
in  the  sand  in  from  4  ti>  8  fathoms  of 
water  in  siieltered  harbors  or  ink-is.  The 
women  string  these  shells  neatly  on  bits 
of  dried  sinew,  they  are  afterward  orna- 
mented with  fragments  of  haliotis  shell 
and  with  tufts  of  mountain-goat's  wool. 
A  string  of  25  of  these  slu'lls,  which, 
placed  end  to  end,  reached  one  fatliom 
or  6  ft,  was  called  a  h!'i'/t(u  (q.  v.)  and 
was  the  standard  of  value.  Tlie  siiort  or 
broken  shells  were  strung  in  like  manner, 
and  these  inferior  strings  were  called 
kfijiJcop.^,  of  which  40  \vere  e<[ual  in  value 
to  one  hid'j'ia.  Bands  or  belts  were  also 
made  of  dentalium  shells,  and  these  also 
served  as  currency  and  for  ornament. 
lUit  acci.)rding  to  Gibbs  '"forty  to  the 
fathom"  was  the  stan<lard.  orone /(''f/'/a. 
whicli  would  purcha-eas  a  rule  one  male 
and  two  female  slaves:  this  was  approxi- 
mately I'yO  sterling'.  Acconling  to  Pow- 
ers and  others  I'lHi-co-rhi'-l:  was  the  name 
of  this  tusk-money  in  California.  In  the 
central  and  southern  jart  of  the  state 
there  was  a  stafde  currency  known  as 
Ji'iHO'-I:^  or  liitii',1:,  made  from  the  shells 
of  "a  bivalve,  a  poixlerous  clam  when 
adult."  The  shell  \Nas  cut  int"  small 
disks,  of  which  tlie  larger  were  worth 
abfiut  25  cents  and  the  smaller  about  4 
cents.  Some  of  the  disks,  2  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  .1  in.  in  thickness,  were  worth  a 
dollar  apiece.  Powers  mentions  a  neck- 
lace of  Jinnol:,  worn  by  a  youn-.:  wmian, 
which  was  lU  yds  lon<r,"con'-i^tinir  of  1.160 
piece-,  and  was  worth  al)out  s^'J-5.  The 
olivelia  shell  money  wa^  known  as  kol- 
/."'V,  or  riA-rol.  The  shell  was  prepared 
by  simply  grinding  off  the  ajiex  and 
stritiging  it  m<iuth-to-moutli  with  others. 
'I'his  money,  it  is  >aid,  was  "'sliu'litly 
esteemed,"  jierhaps  owin^'  to  the  great 
abundance  of  the  species.  The  abaloiie 
or  halioti-  shell  money  was  known  as 
i'hl-l<)  or  I'll-I'i:  this  was  made  from  a  very 
Uautiful  shell,  rather  too  large  and  cuni- 


l)ersome  to  be  use<i  as  money.  The  shell 
was  prepareil  for  use  by  cuttini:  it  into 
obloui.'  strips  from  1  in.  to  '1  in.  lonu'  and 
about  A  in.  in  width.  Holes  were  drilled 
near  one  end  of  the  strip,  and  the  strips 
were  then  strung  edge  to  edge.  Ten 
pieces  constituted  a  striiig.  The  larger 
pieces  were  worth  .•?!  apiece,  thus  mak- 
ing the  value  of  a  string  al>out  ;^10. 

The  literature  jiertainin'.' to.~hell  money 
anil  to  >liell  objects  is  extensive.  The 
more  important  w  ritin_'s  on  the  subject 
are:  P.arber  and  Howe.  Hi.-t.  Coll.  .\.  J.. 
'1S44;  P.each.  Indian  Miscel.,  2'.'-'),  1S77; 
Boanchamp  (1  )  in  .Vm.  .Vntiq.,  ?dar.  ISS^i; 
(2)  in  Bull.  X.  Y.  State  Mus.,  viii.  n... 
41,  ]!X)1,  with  bibliotr. :  P.everley,  Ili.-t. 
Va.,  bk.  Ill,  5s,  17U5;  Boas,  (1)  in  Hep. 
Brit.  A..  -\.  S.,  3(5,  is^":*;  (2)  in  \\v\\  on 
X.  W.  Tribes  Can..  85,  lS*tO;  Bradford 
in  Ma-s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  3,  2:;4-;;5, 
:!35-:;(),  ls5li:  lirinton.  .Myths  of  the  New- 
World,  1903:  Bnrnaby.TravelsiuN.  Am., 
1)0.  1775;  Bushnell  in  .Tour,  .\nthr. 
Inst.  (it.  P.rit.,  x.wvt,  172,  lOOti;  Cartier 
in  Hakluvt,  Vov.,  iit,  272,  1600,  repr. 
1810;  Carver,  Travels,  235,  179i>;  Cox, 
Adventures,  332-33,  1831 ;  I-a'Us  in  Smith- 
son.  Pep.  18S7,  647,  18s!t;  Forsyth.  Acct. 
Man.  an<l  Cust.  of  the  Sauk,  3,  1826;  God- 
dard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i.  40,  P*03;  Goo- 
kin  il674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  I,  152,  1792;  Hale  in  Am.  Nat.,  .wiir, 
1884;  Holm  (1646)  in  Mem.  Hist.  Soc. 
Pa.,  Ill,  1834;  Holmes  in  2d  Hep.  P..  A. 
E.,  170,  1883;  IngersoU  in  Am.  Nat., 
XVII,  no.  5,  1883;  Jewitt,  Narr.,  76,  1^15; 
.Tones.  Antiq.  So.  Ind.,  1873;  .los-elyn, 
Acct.  Two  Voy.  to  New  I'.n^'.,  1865;  Kane. 
Wanderiu'^sin  N.  Am.,  23.'^, 185',*;  Lawson 
(1714),  Hist.  Car.,  I860:  Lord.  Naturalist 
in  Brit.  Col.,  ii.  22,  Ps'Ui;  MorLian,  (1) 
League  of  the  Iro<i.,  1004;  (2)  in  P.e;).  N. 
Y.  St,ite  Mus.,  5,  71,  73,,  1S52;  N(.rton  in 
Am.  jMas.,  Mar.  Is88;  Penn  in  llar- 
vev,  Hi.-t.  Shawnee  Inds..  20,  1855;  Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthiiol.,  iir,  18,  .;  Pratt 
in  Proc.  Davenport  .\cad.  Sci  ,  ii,  is,ti; 
Prou<L  Hist.  Pa.,  i.  133-34,  1707-Os;  Ko.=s, 
Adventures  in  <»re<_'on,  05,  1840;  Kutteri- 
ber,  Ind.  Tribes  Huds.-n  R.,  26,  1872: 
Smith,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  n,  42,  1820;  Stearn.=, 
I  1 )  in  Hep.  V.  S.  Nat.  .Mus.,  IB'^,,  207-334, 
18>0,  with  bil)lio.:raphy:  (2)  in  Proc. 
Cal.  Ai-ad.  Sci.,  .luly,  1873;  (3)  in.Vm. 
Nat.,  XI,  1877;  Stites,  Ivronomics  of  tlie 
Irfiq.,  1<*05:  Thompson,  Hist.  Lon'_'  I-land, 
I,  84-sS,  184.3;  Timberlake,  Memoir,  50. 
62,  1765;  Town-^hf-nd,  <2u'>"iiiiiack  Inds.. 
33,  I'.iOU;  Trumbull.  Hist.  Conn.,  52,  181S. 
repr.  18'*8;  \':\n  der  I  )onck,  Hc-.-crip.  N'-w 
NetherlaiKl.-.  2o(i,  IS)I;  Wccdcn,  In.iian 
.Moncv,  Iss-I;  Whipple,  Pa<'.  H.  K  l:.'[c, 
III,  115,  isr.tj;  Willi:iiuH  (liW:)!,  Kt\-  into 
La'n-.  <.f  Anier.,  1^27  an.l  l.si'.t;;  W,,od- 
ward,  Wampnin,  1S7'<.  (i.  x.  n.  n.) 

Wampum,  The.     See   Wa'.i mcije-'aiij. 
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WAMSUTTA WATACUT 


[b.  a.  k. 


Wamsntta.  Cotton  doth  manafaotnre<l 
at  the  Wamsutta  mill.s  at  New  Biilford. 
Mass., namiHl altera  Ma8.-ac'hu!=etsa(.}iem, 
the  eUk^t  son  of  Ma^^sasoit.  The  name 
is  apparently  a  contraction  oi  WoniosrUtta, 
'Loving-lieart'.  (^\".  R.  g.) 

Wanaghe  (  ]yai}aur,  'ghost').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Kansa. — Dors-ev  in  loth  Rc-p. 
B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 

Wanamakewajenenik  ('people  eatingr 
meat  out  of  skin  bae<' — that  is.  'peinnii- 
can-eaton?' ).  A  Cliippewa  band  formerly 
living  near  I^ike  of  the  Wood;;,  on  the  n. 
border  of  Minnesota. 

Tecomimoni. — Chnuvi>.'iierie  (17;>6)  quoted  by 
SchoolcTiilt.  Iiid.  Tribes,  ni,  cM,  IK'^i.  Wini- 
mik^wij^nenik. — L<iiik,  Kxpeii.  St.  Peter's  R.,  ii, 
163,  1624.  'Wanamakew^jink.— \Vm.  Joues,  inl'n, 
1905. 

Wananish.     See  Ouananiclte. 

Wanashquompskqut.     See  So'iain. 

Wanatah.  A  Totawatonu  village  for- 
merly in  La  Porte  eo.,  Ind.,  a  shi>rt  dis- 
tance e.  of  the  i>resent  Wanatali.  —  Hongh, 
map  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.  1882,  18S:i. 

Waneta(  'TheCharger').  A  Yanktonai 
Sioux  of  the  Pabaksa  or  Cathead  band, 
son  of  Rhappa  or  Red  Thunder;  l>orn  on 
Elm  r.,  in  the  present  Brown  co.,S.  Dak., 
about  1795.  lie  enlisted  with  his  father 
in  theEngli-sh  service  in  the  War  of  1S12, 
and  fought  valiantly  at  Ft  .Meii:3  and  San- 
dusky, winning  his  name  by  his  i)ravery 
in  charging  the  Americans  in  the  open, 
and  being  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle 
at  the  latter  place".  After  the  war  he  was 
given  a  captain's  commission  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  visited  England.  He  continued 
to  sympathize  with  the  British  until  1820, 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  FtSnelling 
by  stealth,  but  being  thwarted  in  his  en- 
terprise by  Col.  Snellintr,  he  afterward 
heartily  supported  American  interest.^. 
Waneta  was  a  dominant  chief  of  tlip  Sioux 
and  exceedingly  active  in  his  operations. 
He  signed  the  treaty  of  trade  and  inter- 
course at  Ft  Pierre,  July  5,  1825,  and  on 
Aug.  17  of  the  same  year  si^med  the 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  which  lixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sioux  territory. 
He  died  in  184S  at  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
reconne,  the  present  I'eavercr.,  Emmons 
CO.,  N.  Dak.  His  natne  is  variously 
spelled,  as  Wahnaataa,  Wanotan,  and 
Wawnahton.  ( n.  R. ) 

Wanigaa.  A  receptacle  in  which  small 
supplies  or  a  reserve  stock  of  goo'is  are 
kept;  also  a  larL'e  ciiest  in  which  the 
lumbermen  of  Maineand  Minnesota  keep 
their  Sfiare  clothin;:,  pipes,  tobacco,  etc. 
Called  also  yonfjanAxjx,  and  sj>elled  vin- 
gun  and  vdwinn.  (2)  .\  boat  u<ed  on 
the  rivers  of  Slaine  for  the  transiM.rtation 
of  theentirepers'inncl  of  a  lo^ru'iu;-'  eamp, 
along  with  the  t<joIsof  the  camp  and  pro- 
visions for  the  trip.  S(.'e  ]\'<iininik<tn. 
(.3)  A  place  in  a  lumlx-r  cam])  whore 
accounts  are   kept  and   the   men    paid. 


"Runninc:  the  vangnn^'  is  the  act  of  tak- 
ing a  loade<l  boat  down  a  river,  fn>!n  sta- 
tion to  station,  particularly  in  swiftly 
flowing  water.  The  word  is  from  Abnaki 
u-nnlip<iti,  'trap':  literally,  that  into  which 
any  object  strays,  wandeiv,  or  gets  lost;  a 
receptacle  for  catching  and  holdine  stray 
objects;  from  jran,' to  wander', 'go  astray', 
'get  lost',  -i'jat),  often  ust^l  in  .Vbnaki  in 
the  .'^ense  of  'trap'.  Similarly,  a  locker  in 
a  hunting  phat'ton  is  called  a  'trap',  and 
this  eventually  gave  its  name  to  the 
vehicle  itself.  (w.  k.  g.) 

"Wanineath  (  WauinEa'th).  A  sept  of  the 
Seshart.  a  Nootka  tribe. — i'>oa.<in 0th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Triljes  Can.,  02,  1890. 

Waninkikikarachada  ('they  call  them- 
selves alter  a  bin! ' ).     A  Winnebago  irens. 

Thunder.— Morsjiin.  Mm-.  Six-.,  Ih',.  1^77.  Wa-kon'- 
cha-ra. — Ihiii.  Wa-nink'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da.  —  !>'  ii^ey 
in  l.jtli  i;ep.  B.  .V.  K.,  JIO.  IvjT. 

Wankapin.     See  Wmiipnpin. 

"Wanlish.  .\  division  of  the  true  Kwa- 
kiutl,  probably  named  mistakeidy  from 
itachief. — Lord,  Xat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  i,  1(>!), 
lSt><3. 

Wannalancet.  A  son  of  Pas.<aconaway, 
who  succeeded  his  father  a.s  sachem  of 
Penacook  on  the  .^[e^^imac.  Pie  was  a 
life-long  friend  of  the  English  and  si'^ned 
the  treaty  of  Dover.  In  I'ioO  Wannalancet 
was  imprisoned  for  debt.  (.v.  f.  c.) 

Wannawegha  ('broken  arrow').  A 
former  band  of  the  Miniconjou  Sinui, 
possiblv  identical  with  the  Wanneewack- 
ataonelar  l>and  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Waanawega.— D..r<fy  in  l=.th  Hep.  H.  .\.  E..  2l\), 
ls97.  Wa"nawexa — Ibid.  Wan-nee-wack-a-ta-o- 
ne-lar.  —  Lewis  and  Clark  Disoov.,  3-i,  lM)6. 

Wannigan.     See  Wanujnn. 

Wanotan.     See  Waii-'tn. 

Wampiapaynm.  A  divi-ion  of  theSho- 
shonean  Kawia  (Cahuilla)  formerly  liv- 
ing abi-ut  Banninirand  San  Timoteo,  Cal. 
Akavat.— Kr'-i-ber  in  L'niv.  C.tl.  Pub.,  viii.  :>'., 
I'.'O^  (SurraiiO  name  of  tlieir  country).  Wanupi- 
apayum. — lljid. 

Waokuitem  (  Wnr/kuitrm).  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeiio,  a  KwakiutI  tribe.— B<;ias  in  Rep. 
Nat.  :Mus.  189.3,  o28,  1897. 

Waoranec.  .\  tribe  of  the  Fisopus  wtiich 
resi<]cd  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hud.-on, 
near  l^soi)ns  cr..  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  V. 

Murderer's  kUl  Indians.— I)ni;i,Mn  6'-<i  (!?.--'->•  in 
piittrntx.T,  Tr:lj>-  lluil-on  I'...  '.';i.  1^72.  Waoran- 
ecka.— I>e  I.;u-l  i  l''-;*  quoted  by  liutt-libvr.  ;(■■.•!., 
71'.  "Waoraneky.— I»e  l.aet.  N'lV.  Orb.,  7J.  l'--i. 
"Warenecker.— Wiis-'.-niinr  il''.:;j)  quoted  by  Kut- 
ti-ut..T  op.  cit.,  71.  Warenocker.  —  Ibid..  'Jo. 
Waroanekins.— De  Ij'.'-t  (P.:;.;)  qui.r<-l  in  J..n'.-. 
Ind  P.ull.,  G,  IS'w.  "Warranoke.  — .\'i<lain  (I'-^i) 
quoted  bv  Drake.  Kk.  In<l<.,  bk.  li,  ':>.  }^i^.  Wor- 
anecks.— Map  oi   P'.l  1  in  N.  V.  D.j<'.    Col.   HL^;.,  r. 

iN>»;. 

Wapacut.  -V  dictionary  name  f^r  the 
great  white  owl,  or  sii'iwy  owl  (  X-/' Im 
saui'liornr.  probably fromoneol  the  north- 
ern dialects  of  .\l_'Oni{uian,  Wood  Cre--  or 
Labrador,  in  whi«h  v;aj>'irii.thu  would  c-r- 
re-[>ond   to  the  Crec  iri'iprisklflw  and  trie 
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(■|,i|i|it'\\a  iidbohofi,  'it  is  white,'  from  tlie 
ra<lifiil  ii<l}>  or  nub,  'wliito.'     (\.  k.  c.) 

Wapakoneta  [  \\'a-j">-Lo-7u'-t<i,  'white 
jacket ' ).  -V  .Shawiu-e  villuiro,  named  from 
a  cliief,  on  Auirlaize  r.,  on  the  site  of  the 
pri'^eiit  \Vai«akoneta.  AiiL'laize  co.,  Oliio. 
The  Shawnee  settletl  there  by  eon.'^ent  of 
llie  .Miami,  after  io.-inix  their  country  on 
the  Scioto  l)y  the  treaty  of  (.ireenvilie  in 
17;i.5.  They  occupied  it  a^^  their  }>rincipal 
villa^'e  until  18.U,  when  they  sold  their 
re-ervatioii  and  removed  to  the  W.  It 
was  tlie  residence  of  J.ojan.         (j.  .m/i 

Logan's  village.  — Praku.  Bk.  Imls.,  bk.  V,  IM. 
\^\^.  Wapaghkanetta. — .Ii'hn-tnH  quritt-il  Iiv 
lirciwn.  \V.  liii/T..  ->-7.  I'^IT.  Wapaghkonetta. — Joliii- 
>t.iii,  ibid.,  jlitj.  Wapahkonetta.— Svii.  I'liC.  ]■'•', 
■jvitli  Cons-.  l^tsoss..  l.lsiii.  Wapakanotta. — l>r:iko 
'rc(um--'i'li,  17,  1^'i'i.  Wapakonakunge. — tia[><'l;il 
itifii,  IW.'i  (•  where  Wapakonviii  hvi-il':  Mi.-imi 
imiil'--).  VTapauckanata.  — Harrison  (1>11|  fiiio[c<i 
t.v  Iirakc,  Ti  ruiu-''li.  lo9,  Iv'-.  Wapaughkonetta. — 
si  Miirys  ire.ity  ilslTi  ia  T.  s.  lii'l.  Ire.ii.,  l'i;i. 
I^T:;.  Wapaughkonnetta. — W.  II  Shawiir.- irKiull 
Stales  IIi~t.  .^la■.^.,  I.  ll.j.  ICMi:!.  Wapoghooer.ata  — 
Iirake,  Bk.  Iiid?..  bk.  v,  IJl.  1M>.  Wippauke- 
nata. — BrniMi,  \V.  Gaz.,  'J7J,  lsl7.  Warpicanata  — 
\\  (Miihvar'l,  l;eniiai~e.,  30,  lS'i9.  Wauphauthaw- 
onaukee. — McKcniiev  and  Hall,  Ind  Tribes,  ni, 
lll.l.sM. 

Wapakwe  (  ]V<"t-pa-kwe^)  The  Opossum 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Wapasha  {'Red  Leaf).  A  succession 
of  chiefs  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  ex- 
tending throu;_'h  tradition  to  a  time  imme- 
morial. The  first  Wapasha  of  which 
there  is  historical  knowledge  wa.s  born  at 
the  head  of  Rum  r.,  Minn.,  in  1718.  His 
father  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name,  and 
liis  mother  a  Chippewa  captive.  In  1747, 
through  relatives  of  his  mother,  he  ne- 
gotiated .  peace  between  the  Chippewa 
and  his  own  people.  About  170:^  an 
Knelish  trader,  known  to  the  Indians  a.s 
-Mallard  Duck,  was  killed  at  his  store  at 
St  Anthony's  falls  by  a  Sioux  named 
Ixatape,  in  retaliation  of  which  the  Kn'_'- 
lish  withdrew  trade  fn;m  the  Sioux.  By 
tliis  time  they  had  become  so  (le|)endent 
•  III  the  trallic  that  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing ensued,  and  Wapasha  determined  to 
take  tlie  murderer  to  (Quebec  and  deliver 
liim  to  the  KiiL'lish.  In  company  with  a 
hundred  of  his  tribesmen  he  started  with 
Ixatape,  but  one  by  one  the  niendwrs  of 
the  party  returned  to  the  Mississip|ii,  so 
that  by  the  time  Green  Bay  was  reached 
but  few  remained,  and  there  Ixatape  es- 
<ai)ed;  but,  undaunted,  \\'apasha  with 
liv(' others  kept  on,  and,  reachinL'(,!uebec, 
offered  liimself  a.^  a  vicarious  sacriiice  fi;r 
the  Hins  of  his  p.'ople.  His  unselti.-h  ac- 
tion made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
LnLdi.sli,  ami  he  ua.s  afterward  accordeil 
iiiuch  honor.  He  led  theSi<iux  in  a  well- 
plaiiiicd  canipai-n  in  1778  to  drive  l)ack 
|h<' Chippewa  and  recover  the  ancestral 
lands  (,f  the  Sjrnix  alK.ut  S()irit  lake, 
Minn.,  but  after  somi;  notable  victories 
his  party  frll  into  ambush  at  the  mouth 
<^'i  Klk  r.  and  many  of  his  warriors  were 


slain.  Two  years  later  he  wa.o  able  to 
avenge  this  Uiss  upon  the  Chippewa  in  a 
notalde  battle  near  Klk  r.  He  served  the 
KnL'lish  in  the  Kevolution,  and  upon  his 
visit  to  ^hukinaw,  Col.  Del'eyster,  the 
commandant,  dedicated  to  hiiu  a  poem 
and  made  him  the  subject  of  a  irreat  ova- 
tion. He  served  in  the  ^Vest  with  I^mg- 
lade,  but  his  service  was  not  of  u'reat 
importance.  Before  his  death,  which 
occurred  about  17'.H',  he  estai)lished  his 
band  at  the  site  of  \\'inona,  Minn.,  at  a 
villaL'e  called  Kiyuksa  (q.  v.). 

W.\i'.\sn.\  !I  succeeded  his  father  and 
inherited  the  hitter's  mild  temperament 
and  Ix-nevolent  disposition.  He  came 
into  notice  when  ho  met  Lieut.  Z.  .^l. 
Pike,  in  A])ril.  It^OG,  at  I'tairie  dn  Chien, 
and  advised  the  latter  to  make  Little  Crow 
the  .\merican  chief  of  the  Sioux.  He 
conceived  a  likiiiL'  for  .Vmeriains  wiiich 
proved  to  be  lastini:.  Althou>:h  he  was 
in  nominal  alliance  with  the  Ln^rlisii  in 
the  War  of  ISTJ,  he  w;is  constiintly  under 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  them,  and.  Kol- 
lette,  his  son-indaw,  was  court-martialed 
on  the  charge  that  he  was  in  collusion 
with  Wapasha  a^'ainst  English  interests. 
After  the  war  he  was  very  prominent  in 
all  the  relations  between  the  whites  and 
the  Sioux,  and  died  about  18-35. 

WAi'.\sn.\.  Ill,  known  as  Joseph  Wa- 
pasha, succeeded  his  father  as  chief  ot  the 
old  Red  Leaf  band,  and  went  with  his 
people  to  the  reservation  on  upper  Min- 
nesota r.  He  was  opposed  to  the  out- 
break of  1862,  but  when  it  was  forced  by 
Little  Crow  he  mildly  assisted  in  it. 
After  the  war  he  was  removed  to  the 
Missouri  with  his  people  and  finally  lo- 
cated at  Santee,  Xebr.  He  signed  the 
treaty  of  Isfis.  which  ended  the  Red  Cloud 
war,  and  died  Aipr.  2:!.  187*3. 

\VAP.\snA  IV  (Xapoleon),  the  son  of 
.Joseph,  is(  U*09)  nominal  chief  of  the  San- 
tee at  Santee  atrency,  Xebr.  He  is  civil- 
ized and  a  citizen.  (d.  n. ) 

Wapato.     See  ]Vnppal<'io. 

Wapello  ('chief').  Head  chief  of  the 
Fox  tribe.  l)orn  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wi-;.,  in  1787.-  His  village  was  on  the  k. 
side  of  the  .Mississippi,  near  the  foot  of 
Rock  id.,  and  not  far  from  Black  Hawk's 
village.  In  181(3  it  was  one  of  the  three 
l^rincipal  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ft  .VrrnstrotiL',  Iowa,  r.pp<.site  the  j.re.-ent 
Rock  Island,  111.  .\lthough  stout  and 
short  of  stature.  Wapello  was  of  at- 
tractive appearance,  owing  partly  to  his 
kiixlly  expre-.-ion;  In;  was  peaceful  and 
intellL'ent,  and  entertaiiie<l  friendly  re- 
gard for  the  whites.  Like  Keokuk.  :nid 
unlike  Plack  Hawk,  he  was  \\iiliii_'  to 
abi<le  by  the  terms  oi  tin;  treaty  of  l-~04 
which  provided  for  the  remosal  of  tin- 
Iixiians  to  the  w.  of  the  Mis.-is-ippi,  and 
in  1^29  he  quietly  retmjved  to  ^luscatine 
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^]oU):h  with  hi^  people,  and  later  settleil 
near  the  present  ^\'apello,  Louisa  co., 
Iowa,  in  whirh  ?tate  a  county  was  aiter- 
ward  naineil  in  iiis  iionor.  \\'apello  was 
next  in  rank  to  Keokuk,  whom  heaocoin- 
panied  with  others  to  the  E.  in  1837,  in 
charge  of  tiieir  ajent.  Gen.  Joseph  .M. 
Struct.  While  in  I'.oston,  and  iu  reply  to 
an  address  by  Gov.  Kverett,  Wapello 
made  a  speech  expressiui; sentiments  fav- 
orable to  the  whites,  which  was  received 
with  j:reat  apjilause.  He  died  while  on 
a  hunting  trip  near  the  present  Ottunuva. 
Iowa,  Mar.  l-"i,  lS-i'2.  In  accordance  with 
his  request  he  was  buried  near  Gen. 
Street,  to  whom  he  had  l)een  tieeply  at- 
tached. A  u)onunient  lias  been  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Airency  City,  Iowa. 
Wapello  was  one  of  the  siirners  of  the 
following  treaties  between  the  I'nited 
States  and  the  Sauk  and  l-\)>ces:  Ft  Ariu- 
Btrong,  Sept.  .'J,  ISl'i;  J'rairie  du  Chien, 
July  ]•">,  ISoO;  Ft  ArmstroiiL',  S.-pt.  LM, 
18;i2;  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa.  Se[)t.  L's,  IS'Sty, 
Wa-^hington,  (Jet.  21,  IS.'J?.  See  Fulton, 
Red  Men  of  Iowa.  IsSi';  Stevens,  Black 
Hawk  War,  1^03;  .McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  IS54.  [f.  s.  x.) 

Wapeminskiuk  (  Wah  -  p't-  vuiis'-  Ihil:, 
'chestnut-tree  place').  A  former  Dela- 
ware town  on  the  w.  fork  of  White  r.,  at 
the  site  of  Anderson.  Madison  co.,  Ind. 
From  being  the  residence  of  .\ndersoti 
{Kal:-td'-irlia-ii'''n<:l,  'making  a  cracking 
noise'),  the  principal  chief,  about  1800- 
1818,  it  wa*!  commonly  known  as  An- 
derson's Town.  The  land  was  sold  in 
1818.  (j.  p.  D.) 

Anderson's  Town. — Houtrli,  map,  in  Iii'liiUia  Gfr>l. 
Kep.  1^^2,  liv'Ni.  Kik-the-swe-mud.— Honsih.  ibni. 
(  =  Koktnwhmiuiul.  the  etiit^'l).  Wah-pimins'- 
kink.— Dunn,  Trin-  Iinl.  Storiov.  -j.",:"!,  VjC'j.  Wape- 
minskink.— Hrint'iti.  Lcnap.j  I,i-ir..  IJJl^s'i  (incor- 
rectly itk-iuiiici  wall  \SapJciirackokfj. 

Wapicomekoke  (  D'nh-pi-ko-ine-kunl:, 
'  White-river  town',  from  Wuh-pi-ko-mt:'- 
kah,  'white  waters,'  the  Miami  and  old 
Delaware  name  of  White  r.,  Ind.).  A 
former  town  of  the  Munsee  branch  of  the 
Delawares,  on  the  site  of  the  j)resent 
Muncie,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.  It  wa-  the 
easternmost  town  ^if  the  Delawares  in 
Indiana,  and  the  first  reached  by  the 
trails  from  the  k.,  n.,  and  s.  It  was 
formed  by  removal  from  an  older  town  a 
short  distance  up  the  liver,  commonly 
known  as  Outainink  (I'tcnhik,  'at  the 
j)lace  of  the  town'),  nv  Old  Town.  It 
has  been  confoiinilcd  with  a  neighborinu' 
Delaware  village,  Wapeminskiuk,  better 
known  as  .\n<lerson's  Town.  The  land 
was  solfi  in  ISIS.  I.],  y.  d.) 

Munsey  Town  — 'I'ri'Mly  i>i'  1  ^1-5  in  I '.  s.  In'l.  'Iri  ut.. 
Vy't.  IST'i.  Wah-pi-konne-kunk. — .1.  1'.  tiiinn.  ini'n, 
T.K.I7.  Wapicomekoke  — \\i\'\.  Woapikamikunk  — 
Hriiiton,  I.(  iijpi-  l.ii,'.,  in.  I>V,. 

Wapisiwisibiwininiwak  ('."^wan  crc('k 
men,'  from  mi/iisi,  'swan';  .m///,  'ri\fi'; 
ininiuak,   'men').     A  band  of  Chipi)e\va 


that  formerlv  resided  on  Swan  cr.,  n.;ir 
L.  St  Clair.  Micli.  They  sold  tl\e  gi.at^T 
part  of  their  lands  in  lS3i3  and  p.irt  i.f 
them  removed  to  Kansas,  where  tiit-y 
were  joined  by  the  rest  in  lst>4.  Tii.iV 
de.'^cendants  now  form  part  of  the  mi\fd 
band  of  "Munsee  and  Chipivw  .i ''  in 
Kansas,  numl)ering  together  about  ;0  in- 
dividuals. (.1.  M.  ) 
Swan-Creek  band. — Wa>^hin^t'in  tn^iity  il>..i.i  in 
U.  S.  IiiJ.  Trout,.  'il'T.  l^To.  Wabisibiwininiwag  — 
Will-  JoiK'5,  infri.  V.O'-t  i  corroct  nanii-i.  Wapisiwi- 
sibi-wininiwak, — Giiisohct,   Ujibwa  M.-:.,  l;     v     I 

Wapiti  (u<ip'iri,  'white  rump').  Th*- 
Shawnee  name  of  L'trnta  canciden.^is,  the 
.American  elk,  called  also  pray  moose,  the 
)jios  or  )iius  of  the  I.enape,  the  iiianr'i.-;  of 
the  Kenebec,  the  >/o"6or  of  the  ren.rb- 
scot,  the  viisheirr  of  the  Chipp(>wa,  the 
!'lieirt''t  oi  the  Miami,  the  iiiak;ia.<r  oi  the 
I'equot,  etc. ;  a  deer  about  the  size  oi  the 
horse  and  so  strikingly  similar  in  appc^ar- 
ance  to  the  stat:  of  Kunipe  that  it  was 
supposed  by  the  early  settlers  to  1  e  the 
same  species  and  was  called  by  the  "-ame 
name.  Its  horns,  wliii^h  are  round  aii'i 
not  flat,  like  those  of  the  moose  and  cari- 
bou, are  5  to  6  ft  long  and  much  branched. 
and  its  color  in  summer  is  li'_'lii  chestnut- 
red  with  white  rump,  in  winter  giayish. 
and  to  the  latter  fact  the  Penol)scot  name 
(meaning  'white  moose')  alludes.  The 
animal  was  formerly  extensively  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  ]>resent  limits  of  the 
Unite<i  States,  l)Ut  is  now  contined  mostly 
to  the  N.  and  x.  w.  portions.  In  Minne- 
sota it  i<  found  iu  larire  herds,  and,  on  the 
upper  Missouri.  Yellnustone,  and  other 
streams,  in  still  larger  ones.  Oi  the  vast 
nmnbers  in  these  regions,  some  idea  inay 
be  forme<l  from  the  piles  cii  shed  horns 
which  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  fi 
heapin<_'  up  in  the  prairies.  One  of  these, 
in  Elkhorn  prairie,  was,  before  its  de- 
struction in  lS-">0.  about  15  ft  hieh.  and 
was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark. Others,  still  larger,  are  f"und  on 
the  upper  Yellowstone.  (w.  k.  (..) 

Wapon.  Till- extinct  White  Shell-bead 
clan  of  Sia  pueblo,  New  Mexico. 

Wa'pon. — ^t<-v»^n-fiil  m  11th  Cop,  I'.,  .\.  V...  V.'. 
]>9l.  "Waoon-hano,-- IIiidL'ij  in  .\iu.  .Vlillir..  I.\. 
3.V-',  l'-l»;  (/"/';/(o  =  'pe.)|.l<-':,. 

Wapoo.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Cu.-aN' 
trrou]!,  furmerly  living  on  Wapoo  cr.  aiid 
the  ii'nmediateiy  adjacent  coast  o;  ."^i.uiii 
Cari,(lina.  They  have  long  been  exiiixt, 
P.artram  (Trav.,54,  ITHJ)  rnentii'ii-  then. 
among  the  trit>es  in  the  vieinitv  ^i 
Charleston,  whi<-h  he  .^ays  "crampeil  tie 
Kn'_dish  ()lantations,"  Xothini:  fiirth'-r 
has  ]i(vu  reeordi'd  in  regard  tip  th'  ni. 
The  trib(-  isde-igiiated  oil  I  ),■  ri.-li-'s  ma'. 
(Winsor,  Ili-t.  .\m.,  ii,  JS.sti),  ab.>ut  iIj-- 
vear  I70O,  under  tin-  name  (liiapaiii".  •>-' 
situated  on  Witejau  r.,  .'^.  C. 

Wappatoo.  .V  bull<ou-<  root  (  Ne/''''"'" 
vari'ibifi.'<)   used   for  food    b\-  the    lieiKiii- 
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lit  ll>o  \y.  and  N.  W.:  fnnu  the  Cret' 
iKifxiloir  or  the  Clii|>i>o%v:i  }r,ip,)io  or 
ndhiulo,  'whito  fiiiiiru.-.'  This  word, 
siH'lkxi  al^o  u-'iiKt!o,  has  j>a<si'»l  into  the 
C'hiiiook  jariTOn  oi  tlie  CoUiiiibia  r.  re- 
jiiuii,  in  which  iia/'p<il<,o  nu-ans  'jxitato,' 
hut  its  oriL'in  is  very  un-.eitain.  The 
Cliil'l"-'^^*^  name  nd/  ato  lias  been  apphed 
to  ^onie  phuit  called  rhulxirh.  A?  a 
place  name  it  occurs  in  Wapaloo,  an 
i.-I;ind  off  tile  coast  of  Wasliin<:ton,  and 
in  Wi'iKito,  a  viila^'e  in  Washington  ci\, 
(.»re<r.  (-\.  K.  c.     \v.  K.  c. ) 

Wappatoo.  The  tribes  on  and  around 
Sauvies  id.  at  the  nioutii  of  Willamette 
r.,<^re<.:.  I'mler  this  name  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Kxped.,  ii,  47J-47;^.  1814)  in- 
cluded Ncchacokte  (  Xechacnke) ,  Shoto, 
Multnomah,  Clannah'|Ueii  i  L'laiMiai|Uah  I, 
Nemali|uinner,  C'.ilhlaciimmatups  (Cath- 
lacf(matup'),  (.'alhlai:a'|uialis,  l_'lackslar 
(TIatskanaib  L'laninnalas,  C'aihlacu- 
nuips.  Claiuiarmiiuiamuns  (  Kathlamini- 
mim),  (^latlilahp.i.htle  (Cathla[iotle), 
Cathlamahs  (,Cathlamel ).  The  name 
( Wa[>ato  Lake)  is  now  otticialiy  used  to 
desi^'iiate  a  small  remnant  of  4  Indians 
on  Grande  Konde  res.,  Greg.,  prol.iabiy 
the  survivors  of  those  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  (L-f-) 

Wappinger  ('easterners,'  fromthesame 
rrxit  as  Abnahi,  q.  v.).  A  confederacy 
of  Aljronquian  tribes,  formerly  occupy- 
ing tlie  E.  bank  of  Hudsun  r.  from 
Toughkeepsie  to  3Linhattan  id.  and  the 
country  extending  e.  Ix^yond  Connec- 
timit  r..  Conn.  They  were  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Ma'iiean  on  the  x.  and 
the  Delaware*  on  the  s.  According 
to  Rutteidjer  their  totem  was  the  wolf. 
They  were  <livided  into  9  tribes: 
WappiiiL'er  proper,  .^Ianhaltan,  Wec(jua- 
es;_'eek,  Sintsink,  Kitchawank,  Tanki- 
teke,  Nochpeem,  SiwaiK.iy,  and  Mattabe- 
sec.  .Some  of  these  were  ajain  divided 
into  subtribes.  The  eastern  i^ands  never 
came  into  collision  with  the  Connecticut 
settlers.  Cradually  .^ellin'4  their  lands  as 
they  (hvindle'i  away  before  the  whites, 
they  finally  joined  the  Indians  at  .Scati- 
cook  and  Stockbridge;  a  few  of  them 
abo  emii^'rated  to  Canada.  The  western 
bands  became  involved  in  war  \\ith  the 
iHilch  in  lti40,  whi(-li  lasted  five  years, 
and  is  .'^aid  to  have  co<t  the  lives  of  l.tJOO 
Indians,  of  whom  the  NVap[>inL'er  proper 
wen-  the  jirincipal  sufferers.  Xotwilh- 
standin;,' this,  they  kept  up  their  re^nilar 
succe.-sion  of  chiefs  and  cc^ntinued  to 
CM-cupy  a  tract  alone  the  shore  in  We~t- 
che.-^ter  CO.,  X.  Y.,  until  IT-'iti,  whenni"st 
<if  tlio>e  then  icmainin;_',  lo'_H-ther  \\itii 
some  Mahican  ivm  the  sami'  ie'_Mon, 
joined  tin;  Nantieoke,  then  livinu'  under 
'nxjuois  protection  at  Cii<Mian_'o,  near 
the  present  J  iin^:  ham  toll,  N.  V,  and,  \\  itii 
them,  were  linally  mer;.'e.l  into  the  1  >ela- 
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wares.  Their  liv^t  public  appearaiue  was 
at  tlie  Kaston  conference  in  17')8.  Some 
of  them  also  joineil  the  Moravian  and 
Stockbrid<:e  Indians,  while  a  few  were 
still  in  Dutchess  CO.  in  1774. 

They  had  the  following  villa);es:  Alip- 
conk,  Canoiius.  Cuphea?,  Keskistkonk, 
Kestaubuinck,  Kitchawank,  Mattabesec, 
Menunkatuc,  Nappeckamak.  NauLratuck, 
Nipinichseii,  Nochpeem,  Ossin<;sin'_',  Pas- 
quasheck,  Pau^'usset,  Pauquaumich,  I'om- 
j)erau>j:,  Poninu'o,  J'oodatook,  Po<niannoc, 
Py(]uauL'.  Quinnipiac,  Kechtauck.  Roa- 
tan,  Sack  hoes,  Sapohanikan,  Senascpia, 
Tunxis,  Turkey  Hill,  Cncowa,  Wei-quaes- 
jreek,  Wongunk,  Woronock.         (.i.  .m.) 

Abingas.— Scliiv>UTaft  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Sim'.  I'n>o., 
liU.  1M4.  Apineus.— McKoniiey  Hini  Hull,  Iii'i. 
'I'ril..-,  in,  M.  1>-V1  (prohatily' til."  \V(i[.iiin::t'n. 
■Wabigna. — \\n.  I'miiter.  Il.l'.'l'.  1S|;;  ( ii;i-;.rmt  i. 
Wabinga. — ScIk  rnu'rliorn  ( ISI.M  in  .n|iis<.  Hi>t.  ^"<■. 
V'>\\.,  U'l  s..  II,  C.  \-\  1.  Wabingies.  — Iton.iiiuit,  St.ir 
in  tilt;  West,  l.".!,  1^1^.  Wam-panos.  — M.n;inl-v. 
N.  v..  ir,  17  I,  l^-.".'.  Wamponas.  — Dec.  el  i:.V"i':"l' '' 
b\"  Kiil'I'.  Nnnlianii'ti'ti  C'o.,N>.  1*15.  Wapanoos.— 
Map  (if  li;i6  i;i  N.  Y.  Hoc.  Col.  Hi~t..  i,  1-V,. 
Wapingeis. — McKriincy  and  Hall,  laW,  Trith--, 
III,M>.  l.V>4.  Wapinger."— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Dix.'. 
Col.  Hist..  VII,  So>,  IS.V;.  Wapingoes.  — I,('\elactj 
(li".6.S),  it.iJ..  X1II..).*0.  I'-Sl.  V/apings.— H.aiilini.t. 
Star  in  the  Wist,  l.".'.  1>I'5.  Wappanoos.— \an  <Ut 
Donck  ( IC.'xji  fjuuted  by  Ruttenber,  I'rilifs  ni;il-<in 
R,,  51. 1'57.\  'VV  appenger. — C'.'Urdaiul  i  l(.*»i  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Ill,  ,-Ki2,  ]s.')3.  Wappenos.  — Do 
Raii^rus  (io'Ji'o  quoted  by  Kuttcnber.  'Iribt's  H\:'i- 
son  R.,  bl.  1S7J.  Wappinges.— W  inlioM.  Huds.m 
Co.,  S,  1S71,  Wappinx, — Treaty  (1646)  quoted  by 
Wintield,  ibid.,  -ib. 

"Wappinger.  The  leading  tribe  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  occujiying  the 
territorv  about  Poughkeejisie,  inDutches.s 
CO.,  X.  Y. 

Highland  Indians.— Lovelace  ( I'Vjg)  in  N.  Y.  Dik-. 
Coi.  Hist..  XIII,  440.  Issl.  Indians  of  the  Long 
Reach. —  Doc.  ul  1690  quoted  bv  Ruttenber. 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  17S.  Ib'rl.  Wappinck.— Tnniv 
of  lt;44  in  N.  Y.  DrK;.  Col.  Hi<t..  .Mil.  17.  lN>i. 
Wappinex.— Tre.ity  of  164.5  quoted  by  lUlltellb-T. 
Trib'-s  Huds<.n  R..  11^.  I.s72.  Wappingers.  —  \\'n:er 
of  1613  in  N.  Y.  Due.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1-.'.,  IV-.'..  Wap- 
pingh.— fioc.  of  li'.r,3.  ibid.,  XIII,  '.'-_',  1**!.  Wap- 
pingos. — Lovelace  (100'.'),  ibid.,  4L'7.  'V^'appir.gs.— 
Doe.  of  lux',  ibid.,  XllI,  'i",  I'-^'-l.  Wappmoes.— 
Nimham  (17.3U)  quoted  bv  I-lutteiib'-r,  TrK--^ 
Huds.,n  R...51,  \i^'2.  Wappinoo.  — Van  der  Do;.^.; 
(lt>V,)  quoted  bv  Kutteiiber.  ibid.,  77.  Weque- 
hachke.— L^i'-kief  (17'J1)  quct.jd  by  Kuttcn!.^.-r. 
ibid.,  369  iLo-kiel  eives  it  as  the  Indian  n.inie 
of  the  Hi'-dilands,  meaning  -the  hiU  country  ; 
Ruttenber  .>;ays  it  may  have  been  the  real  name 
of  the  Wappmger  f'Toper). 

Wappo  Cfrom  Span.  ;/ii<ijjo,  '  brave'  i.  A 
small  detacLed  portion  of  the  Yukian 
family  of  n.  California.  separate<l  from  tiie 
Ilnciinom,  the  nearest  Yuki  divisioi:.  liy 
30  or  40  III.  of  Porno  territory.  Tlev 
lived  chiefly  in  the  mountains  separaL:n_' 
Sonoma  from  Lake  and  Napa  co-..  '-e- 
tween  <ieys(^rs  and  Calisto^a.  A  [.ortiiii 
oi  them,  called  Pincons  by  Powers,  r«-cn- 
jiied  Pu--ian  Kiver  valiev  in  the  viciiiity 
of  Healdsburg. 

Ashochemies.  — I'ower>i  iii  OviTJand  Mo.,  XIII  "'•1- 
1.S74.  Ash-o  chi-mi.  — I'ow.-r-in  (  out.  .V.  .\.  K;;.:i"! 
Ill,  1'-"'.,  1*77.  Guapos.  — HalKTi.lt.  Hl.-t.  Cal..  IV 
71,  1*-J'..  Salivomes.  — Iliid,,  III,  "■'■'-'.  1->G.  Sat; 
yomis.— Hjid.,   iv,   71,   ls-^0.     Seteomellos.— Taylo 
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ill  Crtl.  KarniiT,  Mar.  30.  l'^t(>.  Sctfomellos. — 'I'liy- 
lor  iiiiMiuciloil  by  l^aiicroll,  Nat.  K.ucs.  i.  44S. 
JS74.  Sotpmieyos.— Tii\  Icr  in  Cat.  Karnur.  Mar. 
30.  ISOO.  Sotoyomes.  — Miiicrcl'l.  lli't.  C.il,.  iv,  '•2. 
ISSr..  Wapo.  — IikI.  .ViV.  Ki-p.  IvV).  L'lT.  l.S=>7. 
Wappo. — ri->"ir<  ill  <.\iiit.  N.  .\.  Ktliiiol..  in.  I'.'o, 
1.S77  (givoii  a.-' .■-paiii-li  iwiuh-).  Wattos. — S(inrn.< 
in  .\in.  Nat.,  vt,  2<X'>,  1^^'.'. 

Waptailmin  ( '  pooplo  of  tlie  n;irni\v 
river').  The  principal  band  oi  the  Yak- 
ima (q.  v.),  foriiK-rly  nvin<:  on  Yakima 
r.  just  below  I'nion  (iap,  near  the  ]>resent 
town  of  North  Yakima,  \Va?:h. 

Wapumne.  A  former  Ni.'^iiinain  pfttle- 
ment  near  Michi>_'an  bar,  on  the  middle 
fork  of  American  r.,  Cal.  (n.  b.  i>.  ) 

Wajuomne.— Kalicrol't.  Nat.-  Races,  i.  4.S0.  1S74. 
Wapoomney. — Ilriti.  Wapumney. — Jjiillor  ^l^t'•-^ 
quoted  by  Foutrs  in  (.'unl.  N.  A.  Klliiinl..  iil, 
3J;i,  1S77.  Wapiimnies. —  Powers  in  Overland  Mo., 
xtr,  ?•:,  18T4. 

Waputyutsiama  (  Kere>:  'little  doorway 
leadiriL'  we?t').  A  furnit*r  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Lagiina  Indians  oi  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  occni)i<'il  pueblo 
of  that  tribe;  i^ituated  G  m.  w.  of  La-juna. 
Puertecito. —  I'radt  'ini.)ted  by  Hd.lu-e  in  .Am. 
Aiitlir.,  IV.  o!6.  l^'.M  (.-rpaii.:  •  little  licor').  Wa- 
pu-chuseamma.— Ibid.  Waputyutsiama. — Hod^e, 
tieldnotes.  B.  .\.  K..  l-'.'i. 

Waquithi  (  U'a'-'pd-tJti.  'bad  faces').  A 
band  of  the  Arapaho  (<|.  v.). 

"Waquoit.  A'villuL'e  of  Praying  Indian.^ 
in  1674  about  the  site  of  the  present 
AVaquoit,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  It  was 
probably  subject  to  either  the  Wam- 
panoag  or  the  Nau.=et. 

Wakoquet.— Bourne  (1074)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  .s.,  I.  l'J7,  l>i.it'..  Wawquoit.— Freeman 
(nyj),  ibid.,  230.  Wecquakut.— Bourne  (1074), 
ibid.,  197. 

Waradika.  A  band  of  the  Bannock. 
Rye-Grass-Seed-Eaters. — HolTrnan  in  Pro<'.  .\m. 
I'hilos  Soe..  X.Mll.  L".'''.  l^-•-6.  Wara'dika  — Ibid. 
■Warraricas— Liinder  in  .^en.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  i'Slh 
Cong.,  1st  si-ss.,  13s.  1m;.0  (trans,  -sunfiower  freed 
eaters '). 

Waranawonkong.  An  important  tribe 
of  the  Mtuist-e,  formerly  living  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Hud.-on  r.,  in  the  country 
\vatered  liy  Esopus,  Wallkill.  and  .Sha- 
vangunk  crs.,  mainly  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
Their  principal  villaL'e  was  on  the 
Shawanj^nnk,  and  they  had  another  one, 
probably  of  the  same  name  as  the  tribe, 
on  Ksopus  cr.  They  were  the  leadinc: 
tribe  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  but  were 
nearly  exterminate'!  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
war  of  16H3,  though  thev  ?;till  had  acliief 
in  lt;'^4.  "  (.1.  .M.) 

Waerinnewangh. — Dof .  of  16>t  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X  III.  47.  1  -.^1.  Waranancongyns. — <jallatin  in 
Trans.  .\m.  Antiq.  Sf>c.,  li,  -Jl,  1-  :o.  Waranawan- 
cougy.  — Do  Laet.  Nov  Orb.,  72.  li'.:'.";,  Warana- 
wankongs. — .SclMKilcrnit.  Ind  Trib'S.  iii,  l'>. 
IH.xi.  Waranowankings. — .'^ihfH'lirKlt  m  N.  Y. 
Ill'-t.  Soc.  frfiC,  I'J-.  ISIl.  Waranwankongs. — 
Van  d',T  Donck  (I'lV,,  i|Mofod  bv  I'.ntti-iib.r, 
Tribis  Hud'-on  H..  72.  1^72.  Waronawanka  — .NIuji 
of  b.I4  m  .V.  V  D..<-.f:..|.  Hi-t  .  I.  l-V;,  Warrar.a- 
wankongs.  — D>-  I,.ii/t  ll'.',",)  ijiii.rcd  bv  linuiiit.cr, 
0[i.  (it.  Warranawonkongs  — ['■.•  I.aet  '■  I'.":)! .  ibid., 
i>r).  Warrawannankoncks  — \\  a--<-naar  (  b 'iJ  i.  ib;d., 
"1.  Vr'arynawoncks — li'-  .  (••'i.  iMjIi;  in  N.  V.  Due 
Col.  Hi:-t,,  XIII,  -jyj,  1--1, 

War  and  War  discipline.  The  Indian.-' 
recognized  two  kiu'i^  f^if  warfare,  to  whiih 


they  gave  distincti\e  names:  defensive 
warfare,  or  lightin<_'  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children,  the  home  and  the 
village,  and  aL."_'ressive  war,  or  the  iroing 
forth  of  expeilitions  to  aven^'e  injurie-^  or 
to  take  spoils.  The  aim  of  warfare  was 
to  de.-lroy,  aibl  as  every  person,  oM  or 
yountr.  was  a  paitof  thejiresent  or  future 
strength  of  the  enemy,  neither  a'_'e  nor 
sex  was  sj^ared  and  no  nonconil>ataiits 
were  recognized.  ^lutilation  of  the  'lead 
was  neitluT  universal  nor  con.'^tant  ainon'j 
the  tribes,  but  the  cutting  off  of  the  iu-ad 
or  takiuLT  of  the  scalp  was  'jeneraily  prac- 
tised. The  fuii'lamental  reason  for  >calp- 
ing  (q.  V.  ■>  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plained, I'ut  there  is  evidence  to  iniiicate 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  rites  ol»- 
served  when  a  boy  was  recO'_'nize<l  a-^  a 
member  of  the  bainl  and  his  life  was 
do<iicat"d  to  the  (lod  of  War.  The  ordi- 
nary pliy.-ical  training  of  yoiinu'  men 
titteil  ihciii  to  endure  the  di.-cipline  and 
hardsliij'S  oi  war.  From  the  time  he  de- 
terminc'l  to  j<:iin  a  war  jiarty  the  man  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  all  personal  in- 
dul'jence.  and  to  accept  whatever  duty 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  leader  until 
the  disbanding  of  the  party  on  its  return 
home. 

There  were  grades  and  ranks  among 
warriors,  each  having  its  peculiar  in- 
.signia.  All  rank  was  gained  by  personal 
achievement,  but  liefore  a  man  could 
count  his  war  honors,  wear  their  appro- 
priate insignia,  or  assume  the  gra'le  or 
rank  to  which  they  entitle<i  him,  he  had 
to  be  given  the  ri<rht  to  do  so  publicly  and 
generally  in  connection  with  more  or  less 
elaborate  reli'jious  ceremonies,  comUicted 
by  societies  or  by  tribal  oriicials.  AmouL' 
sometril'i.'S  honors  wui  in  <lL-fensi\e  war- 
fare rankei]  hik'her  than  those  gainc'l  in 
aggressive  \entures.  As  war  honors  were 
public  tokens  of  a  man's  coura^je  and 
ability,  they  were  regarded  as  hi-  cre- 
dentials: therefore  when  a  'man  was 
called  to  any  position  or  .=ervice.  either 
social  or  tribal,  custom  required  that  K^- 
fore  he  entered  on  hi-  duties  he  shoul'l 
;.'ive  his  [)ublic  record  by  countincr  hi- 
honors  in  order  to  show  his  fitue-s  to 
receive  the  distinction  ofioreii  him. 
Among  some  tribes,  at  the  telling  of  ea'l- 
honor  a  bUiw  was  struck  on  a  j^'^st  or 
some  othi.-r  object,  and  this  form  of  re- 
cital has  become  known  by  the  compo-it'; 
term  "counting  coup"   (see  Coup). 

The  treatmentof  captives  I'q.  v.i  varici 
among  th<.-<Iifierent  trilies.  A'lopti'.m  ('|. 
V. )  was  common  to  nearlyall,  particuiarl> 
in  the  di.-[>o,-al  of  women  and  chiMren 
.Mthou'jli  tlie  lil'o  of  a  captive  was  •j'-ner- 
ally  legar'led  as  fijrfeit.  yet  amonu'  many 
tribes  there;  were  ways  by  whicii  eillier 
a  captive  cou!<l  save  his  own  life  or  it 
could  be  saved  bv  members  of  the  biibe. 
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Aiiioiig:Hrin\e  trilio.-^  tliert'  was  a  particular 
villaL'O  or  clan  that  liail  ttio  riiiht  to  s^liel- 
t«r  or  protoit  a  iii>_'itivt';  aiuon'j  others 
ilic  oJiK-t's  tent  atlortiod  asylum,  or  il 
I'.^xl  was  offered  and  taken  the  cajuive 
.\as  sparetl;  others  s^uhjcetcd  captives  to 
(■rdealslq.  V. )\vhieh  if  theeaplivesurvived 
hewassaved.  In  most  cases thes^urvivurs 
were  linallyadopted  by  theireaptors.  Ex- 
(  lianj/e  of  captives  between  tribes  wa^J  of 
tare  occurrence.  >Some  tribes  had  a  war 
i-hicf  whose  duties  i>ertaiiied  exclusively 
to  war.  When  an  attack,  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  was  made  which  in- 
volved the  entire  tribe,  the  war  chief  led 
the  warriors.  War  parties,  however, 
were  con  ipo.sed  wholly  of  volunt<-ers,  and 
were  organized  solely  for  aL"_'ressive  war- 
fare. They  varied  in  size  from  half  a 
dozen  men  to  a  hundred  or  more.  I^irL'e 
parties  w  liich  intended  <:oin;^  a  consider- 
able distance  from  home  were  attended 
by  hunters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
warri<jrs  supplied  withirame.  Occasion- 
ally a  few  women  were  of  the  party:  they 
were  not  under  orders,  but  acted  as 
^crvers.  and  wlien  the  spoils  were  divided 
thfv  were  given  u  share.  The  initiation 
and  organization  <;f  a  war  party  <or  offen- 
.-ive  warfare  differed  amomr  the  tribes,  as 
did  the  religious  rites  which  preceded  its 
<lepartnre.  Among  the  PuebK>s  these 
rites  were  in  charge  of  a  war  priesthood; 
in  all  tribes  the  lites  were  more  or  less 
<lirectly  under  tht  men  to  whom  were 
confided  tlie  keeping  of  rituals  and  the 
direction  of  cereiiKinies  related  to  war. 
in  general,  a  man  had  to  pref-are  fi>r  the 
(■(lice  of  leader  by  fastinu'and  continence, 
and  as  upon  him  rented  the  responsibility 
of  the  failure  or  success  of  the  party,  he 
nmst  be  careful  to  observe  all  the  rites 
by  which  he  could  fiersonally  ap[>eal  to 
thesu()ernatural.  Mea.-signed  themento 
their  various  duties,  and  to  him  each  man 
had  to  render  implicit  obedience:  any  re- 
lu-al  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  leader 
was  j)unished  by  tio'_'i-'ing.  He  appointed 
two  lieutenants,  or  "  little  leaders,"  who, 
in  case  of  his  death,  sliould  act  in  his 
place.  Frequently,  however,  a  war  parly 
had  two  leaders,  equal  in  authority.  In 
b.ittle  the  warriors  were  not  reijuired 
lo  keep  clo.-e  totrether  except  when 
inakiuL'  a  cliapje,  but  while  each  man 
'"Uu'ht  lu'-reor  less  independently,  friend 
sto(Ml  by  friend  to  death,  and  <.iiiy  under 
•jreat  .'■tress  was  the  body  of  a  companion 
I'-lltothe  kniieoi  the  victor.  l'rei|uentl  v 
the  Severest  ti-hting  took  place  about  the 
•""lycf  a  fallen  comrade.  The  leader 
exercised  no  control  over  the  men  in 
rc_'ard  to  takiuL'  honors,  such  as  touching', 
>lrikinu',  orscalpiivj  an  enemv:  each  man 
was  fre,.  to  take  all  the  honors  he  could, 
butonly  the  leader  had  the  right  todivide 


the  s[xm1s,  and  no  one  could  qui'stion  liis 
apportiomnent.  Not  infrequently  a  war 
party  carried  some  article  sacred  to  the 
i)and,  and  rite;*  connected  with  it  had  to 
be  observed.  In  such  cases  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  outcome  of  the  expedition 
was  believeil  to  rest  witii  this  enddem. 
The  warrior  societies  of  several  of  the 
Plains  tribes  jx.issessed  a  particular  objt-ct 
similar  in  use  to  the  ceremonial  lance  of 
the  Kiowa.  This  was  attached  l>y  an 
elk-skin  sash  to  th.e  neck  of  the  leader, 
who  uiidercertain  circumstances  took  his 
place  ii;  front  of  his  line  of  warriors,  and 
thrusting  the  lance  into  the  ground 
through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  sash, 
t  here  foU'_'h  tor  a  waited  death:  he  con  Id  not 
retreat  unless  one  of  his  own  party  should 
{)ull  up  the  lance  to  which  he  was  in  honor 
tixed  iMooneyi.  Dreams  (<|.  v.)  some- 
times influenced  the  acts  of  a  war  t'arty. 
Instances  have  been  known  where.  U,'- 
cause  of  a  dream,  the  entire  party  has 
disbamled  and  returned  home.  There 
were  <:rades  or  ranks  among  warriors, 
each  having  its  jKX'uliar  insignia,  ami  all 
rank  was  frained  by  personal  achievement. 
In  defensive  warfare  th.e  warriors  s[>ranu' 
to  the  alarm  and  aimed  to  euiraL'e  the 
enemy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  villa'je, 
while  the  women  hastily  threwup  breast- 
works or  dug  pits  in  v.hich  to  thrust  the 
children  oat  of  reach  of  flying  arrows. 
Women  fou'jht  only  at  close  ramre,  using 
their  knives  or  any  available  objects  as 
weapons:  but  in  rare  cases  women  went 
to  war  and  fought  on  equal  terms  with 
the  men  of  the  party.  Prisoners,  partic- 
ularly it  women  or  children,  were  fre- 
quently adopted,  otherwise  they  were 
killed.  The  clui),  knife,  spear,  javelin. 
and  bow  and  arrows  were  the  Indian's 
principal  weapons:  the  throw  in'_'-stick 
had  only  a  limited  range.  Pojsone'l 
arrows  are  reporte<l  as  havin>jr  lieen 
used  by  a  number  of  the  tribes,  and 
while  the  poison  itself  was  sometime> 
effective,-  the  main  reliance  was  on  the 
theurL'ical  j>otency  of  the  suljstames  u-e<i. 
Consult  Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  w,  1-lH,  19(i7;  Matthews. 
Hidat.-a.  1877;  Curtis,  X.  Am.  Ind.,  i-v, 
11*07- l'.*i.i9;  D-.rsev  in  .'M  and  1.5tli  P'/i-. 
B.  A.  K.:  Mooney,  Wiir-hip,  and  Hoff- 
man in  14th  Hep.;  >hjouey  in  17th  Kep.; 
Mindeleff  in  ll'th  Pei). ;  .Murdoch  in  Mth 
Kep.;  Powell  in  l.-t  Kep.;  Met  iee  in  Am. 
.\nthr.,  \[,  ISDS;  I.)ixon  in  Puii.  -\m. 
Mus.  Xat.  Hi.Tt.,  xvii.  pt.  'A,  P'U'k  'irin- 
nell,  l\)  Pawm/e  Hero  .'^tories,  IS^'i;  (2) 
Blackfoot  Lod-e  Tales,  1>'.'l';  C;)]!)  Am. 
Anthr.,  .\ii,  no.  2.  I'.ilO;  Holm,  D-'Scr. 
New  Swe<.len.  1.S3-1;  Sa[>ir  in  .\m.  .\nthr., 
IX,  no.  ~,  l'.K»7.  >'ee  al.so  Ca/-^/>v,  ('"ii//, 
Fori i tin ilio/i.i,  MilUnnj  aoci'.tus,  'hd.nl.-, 
Scaljiing,  -Slavery.  {.\.  c.  F. ) 
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Waranoke.  Ati  Ali:uiii|uiaii  haml  orvil- 
luiic  alxmt  the  j^iti'  of  Wis-ttiokl,  Ilainixlcn 
CO.,  Ma-. 

Waranoco. —  rrnmhiill,  Iinl.  Nnnios!  Conn.,  91, 
1S-<I.  .  Waranoke. —  Trunih.ull,  C'l'liii.,  I.  lo'.»,  1'>1>. 
Warronco  — liiirlnT.  lli>l.  Oil).,  -.".''J.  l>o'.l.  War- 
ronocke.  —  Triuubnll.  liiil.  Niinio<  Coiui.,  op.  cil. 

Warartika  (  \\<ir-iii-^-li-l:<i).  A  ra\  iotso 
tribe  fornu'rlv  at,>ont  llonev  lake,  N.  e. 
Cal.— Powell," Paviotso.M.^..  I',.  A.  K.,  1881. 

Warchinktarhe.  An  uiiiileiititied  hauil 
of  the  Priile  Teton  friuiix. — Le\^is  ami 
Clark,  M.-^cov.,  o41,  l.HlH. 

Ward,  Nancy.  A  noted  Cherokee  half- 
breed  woman,  the  date  and  place  of 
who.se  birtii  and  death  are  alike  un- 
known. It  is  .-aid  tliat  her  lather  \va.< 
a  l'>riti.-h  ntlieer  named  Waril  and  In-r 
mother  a  si.-ter  of  AtakuUakidla,  prinei- 
|>al  ciiief  of  the  Nation  al  the  time  of  the 
first  Cherokee  war.  .-^he  wa.-J  probalily 
relatiMl  t(j  Brian  Ward,  an  oldtime  trader 
am<>n;_'  the  Chepikee.  Iiurimr  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  periiid  .-^iie  re.-ided  at  Kchota, 
the  nali'inal  (•a[>ital,  where  she  held  the 
odice  f(f  "Beloved  Wmnan,"  or  "  Pretty 
Woman,"'  by  virtue  of  wliich  she  was 
entitlevl  to  speak  in  council::  and  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  captives.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  constant  friendship 
for  the  Americans,  always  usint;  her  l)est 
effort  to  bring  about  peace  lietween  them 
and  her  fiwn  [leople,  and  frei|uentiy  piv- 
in^  timely  warning:  of  projected  Indian 
raids,  notably  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  inva.sion  of  the  Watauga  and  Hol- 
ston  settlements  in  177*i.  A  Mrs  Bean, 
cai)tured  durini:  this  incursion,  was  saved 
by  her  interpj'i.-itii'n  alter  having  been 
condemned  to  death  and  already  Ixmnd 
to  the  .'^take.  In  1780,  on  occasion  of  an- 
other Cherokee  outbreak,  she  a>.si.--ti'd  a 
number  of  traders  to  escape,  and  the 
next  year  was  sent  l)y  the  chiefs  to  make 
peace  with  Sevier  and  Campbell,  who 
were  advanciu'j  against  the  Cherokee 
towns.  Campbell  speaks  of  her  in  liis 
report  as  "the  famous  Indian  woman. 
Nancy  Wani."  Although  pea<;e  was  not 
then  granted,  her  relatives,  when  brought 
in  later  with  otlnr  pri-'.m-rs,  were  treated 
with  the  considerati<in  due  in  return  for 
her  g"od  ollices.  .^he  is  described  by 
Itobertson,  who  visited  her  al>out  this 
time,  aj  "(jueenly  and  commanding'"  in 
appearance  and  manner,  and  her  house 
as  furnishc'l  in  accurdanee  with  her  high 
dignitv.  When  amonir  the  Arkansas 
Cherokee  in  I8I9,  Nuttall  was  t-ild  that 
.■^he  had  introduced  the  tir.-t  cows  into 
the  Nation,  ati'l  that  by  her  own  and  her 
chililri-n's  intluence  the  condition  of  the 
Chen.ikee  had  been  t^reatly  elevated. 
lie   was  told  also   that    her  advice  and 

COlUlSrl     bordered     on     the    SUJireUK;,   ami 

that  her  interfenm-  •  was  allowed  to  be 
decisive  even  in  allairs  of  life  and  death. 
Although  he  sjit.aks  in  the  present  tense, 


it  is  hardly  probable  that  she  w;l-  then 
still  alive,  and  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
met  her.  llertlescendants  are  still  found 
in  the  Nation.  Consult  llaywood,  Nat. 
and  Abori'jT.  Hist.  Tenn.,  18J3;  Kamsev, 
Tenn..  18.S;;;  Nuttall.  Trav.,  bW,  18j'l; 
Campbell  letter,  1781,  and  Sprintrstone 
depositi<Mi,  1781,  in  \'irginia  State  Pai'ers, 
I,  4:'.-"),  43t;,  447,  187o;  Appletons  Cyeiop. 
Am.Biog. :  Mooneviu  I'jth  Kep.  1'..  A.  K., 
ju.  1,  \[)w.  "  (•!•  M  ) 

Warm  Spring  Apache.  So  called  from 
their  former  rt.-idence  at  the  Ojo  Cali- 
ente,  or  Warm  Sprin'j,  in  s.  w.  N. 
Mex.,  near  the  extreme  headwaters  of 
liila  r.  They  were  eviiiently  Chiri- 
cahua  .\pache  in  the  main,  and  were  proii- 
ably  the  Ajiaebes  de  Xiia  ((.iilefios)  of 
Benavides  in  I'ii'.O.  Victorio  ami  Nana 
were  amon'_'  their  noteworthy  leaders  in 
recent  tiii:es.  Some  of  them  are  on  the 
Mescalero  rc:^..  N.  Mex. 

Hot  Sprine  Apaches.  — H.imn  lit.  .\ri/.  Jin'l  X.  Mr  X., 
.V.;;.I>.-',i.  Oji  Calienle.  — H.li  in  .lour,  Ktlniol.  .-,  o. 
I><'Ip1.,  1.  -''.'.  l~'i'.'.  Ojo Caliente  Apaches. — v">'ni!iii.a 
nniiiL-.  Warm  Spring  Indians.  —  I '.  S.  .~l.it.  .it  l..irv:f, 
-WII,  l:Vj.  ]»:>.  Warm  Springs.— Hiiitini,  ll.iiwl- 
U>ok  itf  Ari:^i'!ia.  'i-'-.'.  IsTS. 

Warm  Springs  Indians.  A  term  use<l  to 
denote  the  different  tribes  resident  on 
Warm  SjiriuL'S  res..  Greg.,  most  of  whom 
were  placed  there  under  the  Wasco 
treaty  of  1855.  The  chief  tril)es  of  the 
reservation  are  Wasco.  Paiute,  Tenino, 
and  Tyigh.  The  numVjer  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  780  in  1910,  whileaboutSOothei.s 
are  retioiled  to  be  permanently  absent 
from  the  reservation.  (i..  f. ) 

Lokuashtkni  — Out-rlut  in  Cont.N.  A.  F.ttino!..  ii, 
ft  II.  I'.o,  l"."!'  Klamath  naiiie).  Tummaiir.iir-.pka 
we  i  peyaktchfmmem. — <i:itMh>.-t.,  Kalaf.n.N.i  M~., 
r>.  A.  K".  '■','!.  ;>77  (At:al;iti  nanU').  Waitankni  — 
(.iai-<lift  in  Cdtit.  N.  A.  Kihnol..  if.  ft.  ii.  I'.T.  !^'.  0 
'  K  Irtniath  na!;n.' !.  Wetankni. — \i)i<\.  Yamakni. — 
Ibi.l..  I'.o. 

Warrasqueoc  i' f roni  )/(5r«,^/,-/',';.  'swamp 
in  a  dei>re-.-ion  '  of  land. — Gerard  ■.  A 
tril)e  of  the  former  I'owhatan  confed- 
eracy, liviiiL'on  the  s.  bank  of  James  r.  in 
Isle  of  Wigiit  CO.,  Va.  Their  [>rincipal 
villaL'e  was  situatel  in  IOCS  at  the  moutli 
of  Warra-qiK.'oc  cr. 

Wamasqueaks— Heiifiinc't.  Stiir  in  Wt-st,  1J9.  1»16 
I  ni;-[.riiit) .  Waraskoyack.  —  -linens  in  .-tnltli 
(I'^J".*..  Va..  1. 1^1).  rijfr.  1^1'.'.  Waraskwea?. — •i.-rar>l 
in  .\iii.,  .\r.tlir..  vi,  oly.  I'.Ol.  Warraskorack  — 
.-■m;ili  ilC-".''.  \'a..  r,  n;ap.  repr.  1>19.  Warrasko- 
yack — i^tracticy  (lOlJi.  Va.,  3.i,  1*1'.^.  Warras- 
queaks.— Jtif'-r^on.  Note-.  179.  IS'I.  War-ras- 
Bqueaks  — ."^lai  aiilcv.  N.  V..  II.  IC-.  J-JO.  Warns- 
coyake  — D<M-.  oi  ]i,_M  in  Ma^.  Hist.  5sx-.  Cel!..  -llli 

S.,  I.X.  »;'>.  Ili'te,  ]s71. 

Warrennuncock.  An  unidentitled  tribe, 
mentioned  in  lo72  (  Lederer,  hi-^cov.,  "_', 
1<)7l');  proliably  one  of  the  small  triin-s 
of  the  (."arolinas  known  under  am.)t!ier 
naine. 

Wasabel  l\''i-s'/-f,ii, ']:^-dv'  ).  A  sulcens 
of  the  Dliatada  L'cn.s  of  the  Omaha. 

Wasabaetage  — l;..ll.'i,  AI..i>  iUliii.  ■■_'..  .'-i.  l^-'i"'. 
Wa  6a  ba  eta  le  — l.'.n--'.  K.xpi-'l.  K-.  ley  Mt-.  I. 
■i-i',.  l^J:;.  Wasabe  hit'aji  — iiurs' y  m  :M  I:-  t'- 
I'..  .V.  i;..  .'^.'O,  ISNJ  (■  t(jUel)C-M  no  i-liin  ui  u  bla<  k 
bear  j. 
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Wasabe  (Mtliifk  lu-arM.     A  Kaii.-:i '_'Oii>',  salmon  niiip.     Tlie  nainos   of  tlii'-i'  vil- 

tlic  .'itli   on  tilt'  right   side  of  the  trihal  laged  an. I  (ishiiitr  slatimis  from   k.  to  w. 

circlf.  are:  Illsraliacha,  liriskiiis,  Wasko  ci  f,-\v 

Sin'jayera— >'"""^''<'>. -^'><--?<H-..  I'x;,  ISTT.    Wa-  miles   aU'Vc   the    present    town   of   The 

•  she.  — l'or>ov   in    I'tli    Kep.  U.  A.  K..    .'31.    IS.'T.  t^.ilI«-\      w     ,.,.^.„       v.ii^i,i,;i        <• 

w.s6b-bemkV.hin6ga.-.Mubi>s.KawMs.vo.;ii,..  pallet)     \\o-upan.     .Vitla  ilaik.    (.awo- 

It.  A.  K,  ■-■"'.  1>T7.  buiiiat.    IIliekala-iMKUiik,    Wikatk.   Wat- 

Wasabehitazhi  ('toneh  not  the  skin  of  sokiis,  Winkwut  (at  The  I>alles».  illilwa- 

a  blaek  l>ear' ).    A  siihiren.sof  the  Omaha,  ihldik,    Illiapkeniiii,    KaKala,   (ia\alii.-i- 

Wa_sabe-hifaji.-l).)r>i-y  in  IMIi  Kop.  U.  A.  K.,  JJ-.  x\k,    llkuuialllrliikt,    I  Il-aktahlk,    TlmIiU, 

'"■'•''■  -1     v-i       ,itu  1.1      ,  HIiluktik,      (.iahleiuUch,      Geeli'_'t.-cliak, 

Wasaenikashika    (those    who    heCiUiie  <i-iili- 

hum:...    beiM.'S    l.y   means   of   the   Mark  "    ^\;l  \Va..co  were  a  se.lentarv  people. 

SbL^s^^l.i^^'rvT^u'sihK.p.H.A.K..^..  <lopen;lin-  for  their  sul-si-^tenee    mainlv 

is.i;.    Wasa'  e'nikaciy.a.— Ii.nl.  upon  Iish  (several  varietiesot  .-al  mon,  snck- 

Wasamegin.     See  MKy^nsoit.  ers,  stnrireon.  eels),  to  a  less  extt-nt  upoii 

Wasapetun     ('havinir     fonr     loeks    of  edible  roots,  berries,  and.  least  important 

hair')-     The  12th  <  )sa'_'e  i:ens.  the  5th  on 
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the  right  side  of  the  tribal  eirele,  bi-ing 

compostHl  of  two  of  the  oriL'inal  Hatiirka  ! 

lireplaces,  .^indtsak<lhe  and  Wasapetun.  j 

Black     bear.  — iJorM'V     i!l     .\iii.     .V;tt..     114.    i-^1.  : 

Wasa'de  tu».— Dor^ev  in   )"iUi   Ki-p.  15.  A.  K.,  -  ;i.  ' 

l.VJT.                                                '  j  ■    ..JL      ■ 

Wasapokent.     A  village  situated  in  loi^S  !  ^.,,         ''"• '   i':  n» 

on  the  w.  bank  of  I'atuxeiit  r. ,  inSt  Marys  i  'J        '        ""      ^    V 

CO.,  Md.                                                         "  j  ,          ^>>-4C.i  .'  Vf 

Wasapekent. — B^/niiiii,  >ril.,  I.  HI.  Is37.     Wasapo-  1  •                  '<      > 

kent.— siiulh  (I'V.-.h.  \'ii.,  I.  iiuip.  ripr.  1>1'.».  i  "~*      .'         , 

Wasasa's  Village.     A  fi>rmer  Clieiokee  '  "^    ■*'  .     ' 

settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  situated  ;  .                   ._..-,•..:.,} 

on  Ilrowns  cr.,  a  .-southern  alihient  of  tiie  |  ^,         y^'fT)^  '''  '   '■ 

Tennes.see  r.  in  n.  AIaI>ama. — Koyee  in  i  /  ^          '*^i\'i^  ' 

5th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  I6b7.  |  ."    ^^          v      .'              i' 

Wascacuf.     A  village  on  the  E.  bank  of  !  ;  4     ': '            •.                      "t 

I'atu.xent  r.  in  Calvert  CO.,  ^bl.,  in  lt;u8. —  I  \      ^\            \               ■'\ 

Smith  (16l'9),  Va.,  I,  mais  repr.  1819.  I  A     "    \..         U  -  ■  "T'  P 

Wasco  (from  the   Wasco  word  virr,j.',',^  \  \^          Vi  \.     /■     .'     ,'^   J*.^ 

'cnpor  small  Itowl  of  horn.'  the  reference  »  'N      "^ 

being  to  a  cup-shaped  roek  a  sliortdis-  v  ,  ^.l 

tance  from  the  main  vilhiire  of  the  tribe:  *  J"  j 

from  the   trilial   name  f'ainjt'/.'n,   'Tlx.ise  -"~".'  "     - 

that  belong   to  Wasco,'  or    'Those  that  ]      '  ■: 

liave  the  cup,'  are  (.lerived  many  of  the  '.  "■    -              \ 

forin.s  of  the   name   that    fullow    in   the  ,^.;.   ') 

synonymy.     The  tlerivation  of  the  name  - — ■'^^' ' ■' 

from  the  Shahajitian  "".5-/.-.'./,  'grass,' lacks  ■'  .  \  I   •     . 

probability).     A    Chinookan    tribe    fnr-  ;  .^J.'v- 

merly  living  on  the  s.  side  of  Columliia  ,-..;•,•;■- 'a-;  '     _..       " ' '^^ 

r.,  in  the  neigliborhoo'l  of  The  I)alli-s.  in  \  I   :  ^^.^^i^,-^/.-    /:'■ 

Wa.sco  CO.,  (Jreg.     Thi.s  tribe,   with  the  k^-..^  — .^^;.^.^    .  i^    '/jJf    l^^.^^^.^i. 


^yishram   (al.-o   known   a-S  Tlaklnit  an 
I'-cheloot),    on   the  n.  side  of  the  riv.-r, 

were    the   easternmo.st    lirandies   of    the  uf  all,  L'ame.     Salinun  were  cau'.dit  in  tlie 

Chinookan     family.     These    two    tribes  sprint:    and    fall,    p.trily    with    difi-n-t-'. 

Were  practiciUly  identic  al  in  language  and  i^arlly  liy  sjicarinL';  sinallc-r  ii-h  v\ere  ..b- 

culture,  thoiiLdi  they  have  been  removed  tained  with  hook  and   line  or  by  iiilois 

to  different  re.-er\ations.     On  the  n.,  e.,  of  basket  tra[.s.     Deiinitely  located  (i.-h- 

arid    s.     they     bordered    on    Shahat.tian  intr  stations  were  a  well-recovni/.ed  form 

tribes,  on  the   w.  on  closely  related  Clii-  of  per-onal  propiTty;  the  capture  of  the 

'lookan  tril>e3  (White  Salmon  and  Hoixl  first  salmon   of  the   sea-on   was   aec>.m- 

liiver  Indians,  Mo<)Mey's  Chiluklkwa  and  panied  with  a  ceremony  intended  to  jive 

Kwikwulit).      .Morve,   in   iM'l.',  estiii;ated  that  particular  lishin_' stati(jn  a  g I  s-.-a- 

I'le  numl>er  of  the  Was<o  at '.*oO.     They  son'.s  catch.      I'oundel  -almon   lle-h\s.L-f 

Joine<l  in  the  treaty  of  is.j"),  anil  removed  <jilen  -tored  away  for   winter  ti.-e;  it  alrO 

'o  the  Warm  .Spring-  n-s.,  <>reg.,  where  formed  an  im[>ortant  ariieU^of  trade  with 

alKiut  20o  now  reside.     The  Wa.sco  oicu-  neiudib<^ring  tribes,  the  ehief  ren<l-/v.-us 

I'i<-<1  a  number  (>i  villas/es,  somi'  of  these  for    barter    lj<iii'_'  the    falls   a   lew    miles 

'H.-ing  used  only   for  camping  dnriiiL'  the  above    The     i)alles.     Al-o    berries    were 
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drit'il  aiul  i>ivm.tvi'i1  t,  .r  wliitor  u>i>.  Tin.' 
most  notal)lo  of  their  intlii«ti"io:'  wen' 
work  ill  \s"o<i<l  (l>ov\ls,  .-pooiisK  horn 
(spoon?,  »'Up>),  and  twinol  luskefry 
(baiTf",  varions  lornw  of  stiif  ha:-kots). 
Coiled  baskftrv  \i:\^  htvn  lt\unt<i  pinco 
clo^f r  contari  uitli  the  Klikitat:  thechief 
materials  nsfd  in  t\\  ininu:  are  i-i'chir  root.-^ 
and  varion?!  L'ra.-ses,  ot  late  al-o  traiU-r's 
conl  and  yarn.  Kcali^tio  tiu'nros  are 
carvt'il  in  wood  and  hum;  whiic  tiie  ba.— 
kft  d('si'_'ti3  are  partly  >_'0"inctrical,  rec-all- 
inj;  the  ba.-kotry  art  <ii  N.  lalilornia,  ami, 
a.-J  in  that  art-a,  hearin^r  tvinventional 
pattern  names,  partly  rrali-tii-,  tlu>u'_'h 
crudely  so  (an.'ular  tiLrures  oi  men.  eagles, 
and  deer  are  cliaraeteristic  of  the)  >a«ketry 
art  of  the  lower  t'ohniihia).  Tlie  latter 
desi^Mi.-s  may  be  plausibly  explaiiU'd  as  an 
adaptation  oi  forms  familiar  from  wood- 
carving'  to  twined  basketry  with  its 
i-trai;.'ht  line  and  ainjiilar  patterns.  The 
original  Wasi-o  tostmut!  i"ii.-i-ted  of 
blanket  rol)e<  (the  ptlts  of  bear,  drer. 
wolf,  coyote,  racecon,  and  tnouiitain 
f(oat  in  .summer),  sleeveles.s  .'^hirts  of  rac- 
coon or  coyote  .skin,  bri-etheioths  of 
raccoon  .skin,  and  niocca.-ins  of  tleerskin; 
hats  and  •.doves  were  made  of  coyote  t^kin. 
Two  types  of  house  were  in  use — the 
partly  underirround  winter  house,  roofed 
with  cedar  bark  and  havin;^  board  plat- 
forms about  the  walls  for  beds,  and  the 
summer  house  with  frame  of  lir  poles  and 
coverint:  of  tules  or  ce<lar  bark:  the  latter 
tyi>e  might  liave  several  lire[)laces,  ac- 
commodating three  or  four  familie,*. 
Sweat-houses  were  fre«]uently  n.sed  at)d 
were  of  quasi  •supernatural  si'jnilicance. 

In  childhoo-1  the  hi-ad  was  flattened 
by  pressureon  the  forehead,  and  the  ears 
were  i)unctured  with  live  holes  in  each 
ear;  aiiults  whose  heails  were  not  flat- 
tened were  derithd  as  no  better  than 
slaves.  As  ri"_Mrds  nandnir.  the  mo>t 
interestin>_'  fact  is  i.erhaps  the  absolute 
im'|iossibility  of  tr-an>latiri'_'  a  single 
Wasco  name,  the  Cliinookan  tlialects  dif- 
fering in  this  respL'ct  from  tin-  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  lanu'uaires.  I'liberty 
ceremonies  w.-re  observi  d  in  the  case  (if 
both  girls  and  boys;  theformer  uerestib- 
ject  U)  the  u-nal  tal^oos,  aftt-r  the  fiillil- 
ment  of  which  a  menstriiai  datice  was 
held,  while  the  latter  "trained"  for  the 
acquirement  of  stren'_'th  and  one  or  .sev- 
eral guardian  spirits.  I-Iurial  was  on 
boanks  put  away  in  ''dead  j^eople'- 
houses";  ."^laves  were  sometimea  buried 
alive  to  aci-ompany  a  chief  to  the  next 
world.  Three  i-las.-es  of  Society  were 
recou'iuzed:  chiefs  (the  chifftain>hip  wa-^ 
hereditary),  common  folk,  and  .'•laves 
(obt:une<l  by  i-apture).  There  was  no 
<'lan  or  totem  or^^ani/ation,  the  guardian 
spirits  relet  red  to  bcitig  .-tridly  per.-onal 
in  ciiara  tcr;  the  villaire  was    the    main 


social  unit.  Ileligious  id"as  centiTed  in 
the  acquirement  and  manifestation  of 
supernatural  power  obtained  fron\  one 
or  more  guardian  siiirit.-".  The  main  >.- 
cial  dances  were  the  mi-nstrual  dame,  the 
guarduin  spirit  dance,  in  which  eaili 
participant  ^angthc  song  revealed  to  him 
by  his  jiroteclur,  and  the  scalp  daucc. 
The  mo-t  striking  fait  in  the  mythology 
of  th.'  trii>e  is  the  great  r-le  that  Coyote 
plays  as  culinre-heto  and  transformer. 
See  Sa]Mr.  Wishram  Ti-xts,  Tub.  Ami-r. 
Kthnol.  Soc,  11,  U'Oii.  (e.  s.) 

Afulakin.— Gatscliet.  Kjilnpuya  MS.,  B.  A.  K. 
(C'ahil'Oiyu  iiam«.'i.  Amp\ankiii. — O-at-i'lio:  ill 
Coiit.  >".  .\.  Ethtuil..  II.  [.r  n.  -Jl.  1^'.">  -  •  wIutv  tlie 
u:itor  i-;':  Khimatll  iiaiiu".  Awasko  ammim. — 
<;aiMhot,  Kiilapuya  MS..  B.  .\.  K.  (Kalaiaiy.i 
iiainol.  Caclasco. — I.oi/  ali'l  Frn-^t.  Ori'.-dii.  l^'.. 
!M4.  Cathlas.— smart  iti  N.iuv.  .Xinial'S  tl.  Vo^.. 
XII.JT.  ]>'^l.  Cathlascans. — S(vi(il.-r  in  ,Irn:r.  Kiii- 
tiol. >..(■.  l,..t)(l..  I.  ss:.  \^i-~.  Cithlasco.— i.at-ci.i-i 
ill  Ma.'.  \ui.  }li-l..  I.  li'.T,  1^77.  Cathlascons  — 
Scr.iilfr  in  .iioir.  (,vi^.  s..f.  l.cmi..  xi.  •.■■J4.  l^il. 
Catblaskos. —  M'^r^e.  l\v]>.  l>>  S>i-.  W.ir.  SiN.  l-.-j. 
Cathlassis.— ?niart.  <■!•.  cit..  L'O.  Cathlatscos. — 
Sri..ul..r  in  ,l..ur.  (Iv  ir.  Si.c.  I.oii'l..  m.  ■.•ji, 
l^n.  Catlascon.— Il.i.l..'  -.MS.  Guithlasko.— <  .at- 
srhfC  in  «  "ni.  N.  A.  F.thiu>l..  11.  pt.  I.  ?:;.  l~.u 
tRlakaiiia  Jiamto.  Ka-tlas-ko. — I.co  and  Fii'-t. 
nrriron,  ]7G.  1>41  ffhino.ik  ii.:nu-..  Sa\latks.— 
(.at>ch,>t.  Molal..-  MS..  B.  A  .  K..  •J7.  1-77  (  M.  il.i '.•■ 
nanu!.  Uncoes.— H.  I!.  Rvp.  VS.  -t-M  C<'t.;,' .  :j.l 
-1--S..  -I'T.  1^73.  Wacoes. —  laliner  in  Infi.  .VlV.  ];>  )-. 
l>o'i  1'.'4.  ]<«'<.  Wasco.  — Hini'~.  Oriifi.n.  ;>o.  1  ..', 
ls-51.  Was-co-pam. — I,f.>aiiil  l"n'-t.  uresrun.  1'.7. 
ls4J.  Wascoparns.  —  I>arc  in  InO.  AiT.  l;i|'-  -'"^■ 
1».>1.  Wascopaw.  —  I.anv  (IMyi  in  Sen.  Kx.  I''!-. 
•V.'.  :?l<;t  Cun-'.,  1-t  s.--..  171.  l-xl.  Wascopens.— 
Mct-k  in  ft.  K.  Ex.  I>.'c.  7G.3"th  Con^..  l^t  si-..  In. 
l^l"^.  Wascopums. — \\  hiti-.  Ten  Vi'ars  in  (.'rc-'^'U. 
■J'>y,  l«'i<i.  Wasko.— M.^iu-y  in  14iii  Kcp.  B.  A.  K.. 
741,  1?h;.  Waskopam.— 'iatscliut  in  C"nt.  N.  .V. 
Ktlmol..  JI.  I't.  I. 'Jo.  l^'.H}  (Tf'iiiii"  nanu.').  Was- 
kosin. — ~lH'a.  VmU.  Mi~>;..  -J7S.  l-''-'i.  Waskows. — 
Alvunl  il^iii  in  Si'lwHiIcralt.  Ind.  Trila-.  v.  '.'>J. 
lvV>.  Wiss-co-pam.  —  Ko-s,  Yur  Hunter^,  I.  I-V.. 
Woscopom.— Trali>.  Orvi:.  I'i.in.  .\-m>..  to.  1^^7. 

Wascoo.  <  liven  by  Kef  (Trav.,  lot, 
ISPi)  as  tlu'  chief  village  of  the  "'  lIi-e.->" 

(q.    v.). 

Wasechun-tashunka.  .'^ce  AniiTirnn 
JInrs,: 

Washa.  A  small  tribe,  probably  of 
Muskho'.'ean  sto<-k,  wiiich,  when  lii~t 
know  n  to  KuropeiUi-,  inhal)iled  the  lower 
part  of  I>ayou  Lafourche,  La.,  and  hunted 
through  the  country  ijetween  that  ri\cr 
and  the  Mississippi,  in  lt>i*9  iJienvilie 
made  an  un>ucci-ssiul  attem[it  to  f.p.-n 
relations  with  them,  liut  in  171s,  aitcr 
the  close  of  the  Chitimacha  \var,  tiit-y 
were  induced  to  sittlt;  on  the  ML-^is-iiipi 
;>  lea'_'ues  above  New  Orleans,  an<l  tin  y 
ai)pear  to  have  remained  near  that  place 
to  the  time  of  their  extinction  or  their 
absorption  by  other  tribe-s.  They  were 
always  t  losely  associate*!  with  ati'ther 
small  tribe  called  Cha</uaeha.  with  which 
they  finally  became  united.  In  1  ^o.'. 
Sibley  stated  that  there  wer*-  oidy  foi:i- 
itnlividuals  of  this  tribe  liviiiu'  scattered 
.imong  various  IVeneh  families.  '1  iie 
name  Cluacha  is  perpetuated  in  that  ol 
a  lake  ne;ir  the    Liui.-i;ma  coa-t,  ai.d    it 
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als^o  appears  as  an  alttTiiativc  tiamo  fur 
I,.  Salvador.  (.i.  k.  s.  ) 

Cbacha.  — l.iUtro.  map  \' .  >..  IT<t.  Onachas— Jii- 
t.T\^.  KriMicli  Mtuii.  Am.,  i.  1  •■.'..  ITr.i  :  mi^iTJiii;. 
Ouacba.— ItKTvillo  d'''."."  in  M.ir.-ry,  I'.i-..  iv,  l.'..">. 
1V.H).  Ouanchas.  — McKi  iiii.y;iii.l  Hall.  [ii.l.  Trilii  <, 
III.  7'.'.  l^'l.  Wachas.  — Hr.'w  n.  \\\-l.  Ha/...  IV.'. 
1^17.  Wanchas. — H.^^^n  (,1T>'.".  Tniv.  L;i..  I,  J^l. 
1771.  Warshas.— .^Iarlill.  \\:<l.  La..  I.  113.  16JT. 
Washas.— ^^l«ll.■y  (iHl^i.  llSt.  .^Uili'lic.-,  fc-1,  iMtJ. 
Washaws.— Hr.iki",  Bk.  Iii.l..  .xii.  1>4^. 

Washabe  ('(lark  l)nfialo').  Tin'  ()th 
Poiua  LViis,  the  LM  on  tlir  \\'a/.liazlio 
.-iilo  of  tlio  tribal  ciriK". 

Wacabe.  — li..r-.y  in  l-.th  I;.m>.  B.  A.  K.  ^JS,  Is'.iT. 
Wtt-sha'-ba.— Mi«ri:all.  .\lir.  S^r..  l.v'>.  1^77. 

Washakie  ('slxiots  [tin;  luifialo]  niii- 
niii;,'.' — Corbnsier.  It  i-=  al.^^o  said  that 
tlie  naiuo  means  '  eaiiihlcr'j"  ironri,'  and 
that  it.'*  Itt-arer  \va<  oriL'iiially  known  as 
I'ina'piana,  nieanin;.;:  '^IIH•1I  oi  .^^ii'jar't. 
.\  Sho^iioni  riiii'I.  <>f  inixi-d  Shi>>li<>ni  and 


riiiatilla  lilood  ( a(<-urdiii'_'  to  sronie  an- 
tlioriti(.-j  he  was  hah"  white  i,  horn  ahoiit 
l.*^04.  Ik'ioro  reailiinir  inalnrity  In-  I'ft 
tlie  Umatilla  and  ji>int-d  hi-  inotlu-i's 
jH-ople,  the  Sho--hi)iii.  Wa.-hakie  was 
noted  fhietly  for  hi.->  fricnd:tiii|)  toward 
tlu'  whites  and  as  a  warrior  aizain.st  hi.s 
tribal  enemies.  He  early  btiamt.'  the 
ehief  of  the  Jiastern  I'.and  of  >h(;>honi  of 
\^  yomin^',  known  al.-o  as  Washakie's 
'•and.  by  ri'a-on  of  his  ])rowe:-s  and  It-ad- 
••'ship.  but  wht-n  about  70  years  of  a-e 
Hoiiif  f.f  tiie  yoiui'_'er  men  a-piriiiL,'  to 
the  ehi.-fshif),  took  ^tt-p-  to  ilej^ose  him. 
^\:tsh;(kie  disap])iaied  fiom  the  camp, 
«iid  twcj  nj<jnths  later,  on  the  ni^'ht  whm 
th.-  council  met  to  take  action,  he  sud- 
denly appeared  with  si.K  .'-calp.s  which  he 


had  taken  alone  on  the  war-path,  rhu.^J 
setting'  at  rest  all  fnrther  oi'position  to 
his  chioftainey  on  the  pronnd  of  a-je. 
Washakie  is  described  as  havin>:  l-een 
li>;htin  color,  of  comnranding  lij^ure.  very 
tall,  powerfully  built,  and  "of  diirniiied 
carria'.;e.  and  had  a  reputation  for  L'reat 
endurance.  He  n-ali/.ed  the  importance 
of  his  position,  and  was  foiul  oi  form  and 
ceremony  in  his  tlealings  with  white  {x-o- 
ple.  When  in  the  bo's  emigrants  (ia.--cd 
in  large  numbers  thron'_'h  the  Shosiioni 
country  in  Wyoming,  Washakie  and  his 
people  exercised  great  forbearance,  fol- 
lowing the  injunctions  of  the  tioveru- 
meut  aL'ents  to  aiil  overlaiul  travelers  in 
jeeovering  strayed  or  lost  .stock,  helping' 
the  enii'_'rai>ts  across  damrerous  foni.-. 
and  refraining'  from  all  acts  of  reprisal 
when  animabof  the  white  men  destroyed 
the  Indian  root  and  herding  ground-. 
So  friendly  an<l  helpful  were  Uashakif 
and  the  mendiersof  his  band  thatV.ooo 
emigrants  signed  a  paper  comnieiidir,.: 
their  kinil  treatment.  Washakie  owt-d 
his  great  j>opnlarity  umoni;  his  peopU-  to 
his  exploits  on  the  war-path,  especially 
against  the  Siksika  (  Ulackieet)  and  the 
Crows,  and  also,  it  is  a;-erted,  because  in 
ills  yonnirer  da\  s  he  brooked  no  oi'p'jsi- 
tion  in  the  tribe  and  allowed  no  a-ylum 
to  a  horse  thief  or  a  va^'abond.  Anotlier 
war-chief  of  theShoshoni,  named  I'u-hi- 
can,  or  I'nrchican,  bore  on  his  forehead 
the  scar  of  a  blow  from  Washakie's  toma- 
hawk received  during  an  altercation. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  and  Hudson's  15ay 
fur  companies,  and  was  long  the  vaUud 
compani(jn  of  white  hunters  ami  trap- 
pers. IJefore  thebattleof  Bearr.  in  l>oS, 
in  which  (ieii.  Connor  defeated  the  iJaip- 
nock  and  hostile  LShoshoiu  who  reiii-ed 
to  heed  Washakie's  warning,  he  tied  with 
the  greater  portion  of  his  tribe  to  Ft 
Jiritlger,  Wyo.,  thus  saving  many  of  his 
iK'Oplefromde-truction.  \\  hen  Ft  I'.rown 
was  established  on  the  site  of  Lander. 
Wyo.,  in  IstJH,  AVa-hakie  met  the  sol- 
diers and  avowfd  his  friendship  lor  the 
whites,  and  fre. piently  serve<l  as  a  scout 
in  campaignsa_'ain^tttie(  'heyenne,."'ioux, 
.\rapaho,  I'te,  and  oilier  hostile  tribe-. 
Mend'ers  of  his  band  al-o  perf<irmed 
valiant  service  a.L'ainst  the  Cheyenne  f.,;- 
iowiiiL'  the  Ciisterdefoat  in  1>76.  At  tin- 
timeof  his  death,  Feb.  20,  H'oo,  Wasiiakie 
was  a  devout  memlH-rof  the  I'roti-.-iant 
E[)iscopal  church  and  a  firm  friend  oi  the 
missionaries.  He  was  buried,  with  mili- 
tary honors,  in  thecen;etery  at  Ft  Wa-lia- 
kie",  AVyo.,  where  a  monument  has  b.-en 
erected  overhis;.'rave.  i  le  wassucc.-.ile<l 
by  his  son,  known  a.s  Dick  Wasiiakie. 

Washakie's  Band.  'J'he  e:isternmo-t  lii- 
vi-ioii  of  the  Shoshoni  jiroper,  so  called 
from  their  chief.     Thev  formerlv  rani:e<l 
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fr.mi  Wind  r.  in  lat.  4.>°  .Won  tli.'.v.. 
in  WvoiiiiniT,  and  frtiin  Soutli  I•;l^.-  to 
the  licadwaterv  ot  the  Xditli  Tlatte  <>ii 
the  K.,  ami  to  Boar  r.  near  the  iii(>iith  oi" 
Smith  fork,  in  Idaho,  on  the  w.  l)n  the 
s.  they  extended  ad  far  as  Jimwn'H  Hole, 
on  Green  r.,  Wvo.  They  are  knoun 
ollicially  as  Siioshoni  in  lU.-tinction  from 
tlio  Hannoek,  Sheepeaters,  ete.,and  were 
phieed  uiKin  theShoshoni  re-,  in  w.  Wyo- 
minjj  l)y  treaty  of  I8t>8.  Th.ey  nnmhered 
870  in  lsS-">,  while  the  Shoshoni  Tinder 
the   Shoshoni   agencv  nnndxTed    81G  in 

Eastern  Snake». — Ljinder  in  Sen.  Ex.  D(x\  Al.  3i'.th 
(•(1I1K-.  l^^t  ^"■'^~-.  !-!•  I'^^'IJ-  Green  River  Snakes.— 
smart,  Montiitm.  H».  ISili.  Pohah. —  Low  i>  anil 
Chirk.  K.viKMi.,  I,  niaji,  isii.  Pohoi. — (im^-liei. 
Conianc'lie  Ms..  R.  .\.  K.  (('onuir.ihL'  iianu'  i)f 
Ka.-tiTM  Shi'^hoiii  ni  Wvouiiii'-'  i.  Pokahs  — Morso, 
Kcp.  to  Sri".  War.  map.  l^.'J.  Washai'ki— i  i.it- 
M-lu't  in  ( ;fi •'.,'.  Siirv.  W.  ll^iith  Mcr..  vii,  4i".i.  l--7^. 
Wash'-akeeks  band.— Stuart.  Montana.  .^1,  l>(/i. 
Washano.— .■~i-)U".!iTatt,  Iiid.  Tribe-.  V,  T.'.'.  18-'>.S. 
Washikeek.— Lander  in  Si-n.  V.\.  Dm-.  i2.  Sr.th 
(•(.nf,',.  ]-l  se>.>i.,  IJI.  ist'.u.  Waushakee's  band. — 
l)(jty  in  IniL  All.  Kep.  lSo4.  IT'i.  iH-i. 

Washashewanun.  The  fir.-t  fH'U:^  on  the 
ri;_'ht,  or  1  lan^rka,  side  of  the  O-aue  eirele. 
Elder  Osage.  — I>'.r-x-y  in  I'nh  Idp.  li.  A.  E..  .'iiJ, 
IsyT.      Waaa'De  Wanu"'. — Dur.-i.y.  il.iil. 

Washatnagunashka.  A  .Montairnais  vil- 
lage on  a  hay  on  the  .v.  shore  ot  the  i:nlf 
of  St  Lawrence,  Quel>ec. — .Stearns,  Labra- 
dor, 271,  1884. 

Washetan  {Wnrelnn,  'reptile  people'). 
A  divi.^ion  of  the  Inshta.-anda  gen.<  of  the 
Omaha. — Dorsev  in  15tb  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
228,  1897. 

Washichtinchincha  ('sons  of  white 
men').  A  nio<iern  Ijand  or  division  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Half-blood  band  — Dur.^ey  in  loth  Rep.  B.  .\.  E., 
'.217,  ]s'.'7.  'Wacitcu"-t"ci"tca.  — lljid.  Wasicuij- 
ciijca.— Ibid. 

Was-hinedi  (  Wiis.'lri'rnil!,  'lousy  creek 
[)eoi)le').  A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wnh"  phratry. 
1  ra<lition  says  a  man  from  Lousy  cr  was 
so  infested  with  vermin  that  he  died,  in 
con.~eqnence  of  which  they  applied  the 
name  to  his  people.  (j.  k.  s.) 

Washo  {irmn  v.-asliiii,  'person,'  in  their 
own  language.  —  Knx-ber).  A  small  tribe, 
fornung  a  di;-tinct  lineiiistic  family,  the 
W'lt'^hoan,  whicii,  when  lir.-t  known  to 
Americans,  oceujiied  Tru(.-kee  r..  Nev.,  as 
far  down  a.H  the  Meadows,  though  their 
riijlit  to  the  latter  was  disj.nted  l>y  the 
Mono.  The  Washo  also  held  Carson  r. 
d(jwn  to  ttie  first  large  canyon  below  ("ar- 
son City,  the  borders  of  L.  Tahoe,  and  Si- 
erra and  other  valleys  as  far  aa  the-  lirst 
range  .s.  of  Honey  lake,  Cal.,  the  moun- 
tains being  re-orted  t(j  <>u\y  in  summer. 
There  are  some  evidences  that  tliey  once 
were  established  in  the  valh.-ys  fartlier 
to  the  K.  than  where  found  by  the  w  iiites, 
whence  tliey  liad  been  <lriven  liy  the 
I'aiiite,  between    whom   and    them^flves 


existC'l  a  state  of  chronic  ill  feelincr,  break- 
ing out  oci-asionally  into  o|hmi  iiostility. 
About  b"<t>(>-i;2  the  I'aitite  c<jniincre<l  the 
Washo  in  a  contest  over  the  site  of  Carson 
and  forbade  them  thenceforth  to  own 
horses  ( .Mo.iney ).  Of  late  years  tluy  have 
lieen  coiitined  to  the  country  from  Keno, 
on  the  railroad,  to  a  short  di.-tance  s.  of 
Car.-^on  City,  and  have  adopted  a  parasitic 
mode  of  life,  l>ein'j;ilmo-t  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  t-lie  towns  and  ranches.  Kcceut 
study  of  their  lanuniau'c  indicates  no  lin- 
gui.-tic  relationt^hij)  with  any  other  jho- 
jile.  In  j>liy.~i.iue  and  general  appeaiani  e 
they  correspond  more  closely  with  the 
California  Indians  than  with  the  tribes  to 
their  eastw.ird.  In  IS.Mt  the  Wa>ho  num- 
bered about  900,  but  are  now  reduced  to 
about  a  third  of  tliat  nmnl>er.  <  >n  the 
lanenaL'e  of  the  Washo.  consult  Kmeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  I'nb.,  Am.  Arch,  and  1'a\\., 
IV,  n,..  '),  U'07.  (  n.  w.  ii.  ) 

Tsaisuma.  —  .\.  L.  Kroeber.  iiil'n,  I'.i'l  oiatne  irivon 
by  l);c  nortli'-a-t^rn  Maidtn.  Wah  shoes.  — >.iiift- 
^>'>n.  K.p.  ui  Kxpl.  -Xcn--  Utah  in  i<>:>.  Ai'.it,  ]-:•.. 
Washaws  — Ib.Iiuian  in  Ind.  .\tT.  Rip.  Jl  1,  l^'':v 
Wa-sho— I>i.dt.'e  in  Ind.  AlV.  Rip.  ]vV.i.  o7^.  lsi>J. 
Washoe.  —  Kre.-bi-r  iti  Tiiiv.  (',:].  I'nb..  .-Vni.  .Vrrb. 
and  Klh..  iv.  'J-V.'.  I'.'ii7.  Wasiu — .\bi<>niv.  ini'n. 
r.tX)  I  I'aiine  name''.  Was-saws.  —  Hurt  in  Ind.  AlT. 
Kep.  IN-..-,,  -'N  lv-,7. 

Washoan  Family.  The  linizuistic  family 
represented  bv  the  Washo  trilje  dj.  v. ). 
=  Washo. — <;.it-ehet  in  Mat'.  .\m.  Ili-t..  J.V..  Apr. 
1'^^•J.  < Shoshone. — Keane  in  Stantord.(''>nipenil., 
Cent.  aT!d  .S.I.  Am..  -177.  1^7^  o-f.ntaiiis  \Va>htH.-»i. 
<Snake.  —  Keane.  ibid.(>aii!ea-  Slio-lnme.  aVmvei. 
=  Washoan.  — Rewell  in  7tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E  .  131.  K»91. 

Washpa.  The  Dance-kilt  clan  of  Sia 
and  Cochiti  jtueblos,  New  Mexico.  In  the 
former  the  clan  is  extinct. 

Huashpa   hanutsh.  — I'.andelier.     D'/lisht    Mak'T-~. 

•J'KJ,  1-'."J.     Wash'pa. teven-nn  in  11th  Rip.  R.  .\. 

E..  1'.'.  1^?)  (t-'iveii  as  liamt;  oi  <'aetns  chii!). 
Washpa-hano.  — He>di:e  in  Am.  .\ntlir.,  l\.  :^'<i. 
l-9i;  (Sla  n.imc-;  .'I'nif,  =  -fjeople').  Washpa- 
hanuch — Ibivl.  iC'ocliiti  fiirm). 

Washpashuka  (  \\'n.<hi.a'-.-Io'-L<i).  \ 
pneblo  uf  the  Acoma  tribe,  which,  accord- 
iiiL'  to  tradition,  was  iidiabited  in  pre- 
hi.-loric  times  durinL'  their  iiiiL'ration  from 
the  mythic  .^liipapn  in  the  in'Jelinite 
north.  It  is  said  t"  have  been  the  second 
[uieblo  traditionally  occupied  by  tlii~ 
jieopie.  —  IlixlLre  in  Centurv  Ma'.z.,  i.vi,  1-3, 
.Mav  is'.ts. 

Wasmacus.  A  villaL'e  on  the  w.  bank 
of  r.ituxeiit  r.,  in  .'^t  Marys  co.,  Md.,  in 
ba'i.s. — Smith  (1029),  Va.,  i,  maji,  repr. 
1.S19. 

Wasnaniks  i  \V'i.^-n"^-iill:.-().  A  former 
villa-eoi  theTlakluit  below  The  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r..  Wa-h.  Ck.  s.') 

Wastsanekl  Wn'^/^nnrl:).  A  sej.t  of  the 
To<jiiart,  a  Nootka  triiie. — Boas  in  (dh 
Kei..  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  .T2,  1M*0. 

Wasupa.  A  foiiner  Seniinole  tcAvn  2 
m.  K.  OI  Snnnileahatchee,  18  in.  from 
.'^t  .Marks,  probablv  in  Wakulla  f>r  .Jeffer- 
son CO..  ria.  — II.  II.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (lS2.;j. 
I'.t  C(jng  ,  1st  scs.s.,  27    ivjc. 
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Watakihulata  ( 'bolovoJ  people').  One 
,,(  lilt'  tw.i  l'lnK-t;i\v  piiratiii's,  fonsisliui: 
,,i'  tlio  C'luilaniksu,  Ii^kulaiii,  Chito,  aiul 
Sliaki-luikla  rlati.-. 

H»ttak-i  hoi  hhtah.— Koid  ill  .~nirin  s  Stateluxvl 
M.i-'  .  I.  ^''-  Nov.  I'.lJO.  Okoelaihoelahta.— toll  Kato, 
1;,  i/iii  til  N.  A..  4(.W.  1>N\  Wa-takl-Hula'ta. — 
\I,.ri;iiii.  Alio.  >oi-.,  liiJ,  1^77. 

Watap.  Hoots  oi  the  piiio,  spriK-e,  tnin- 
arark,  etc.,  usi-il  to  ji^cw  hiioli-lnirk  lor 
raiioo.-  aii'l  '.>tlR'r  purposes:  iroui  i/(t/a/-, 
in  tlie  C'liippewa  ami  closely  related  .\1- 
^.,n'(uiau  diaieets,  siu'nilyiu;:  n"ii  oi  the 
tamarack.  The  won!  has  come  into  Ijilt- 
lishtliroughCanadian French.  Cnup  Lex. 
.\1^'.,  -i-'K  IvS-StJ*  says  the  word  is  known 
finni  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  and 
ileserve.s  adoption  by  the  Krench  Acad- 
emy. "  l-^.  F.  c.) 

Watauga  (  Wulii'ijl,  of  unknown  inoan- 
iiii.').  -^  name  ocourrin.,' as  that  of  twoor 
more  towns  in  the  oM  Cherokee  cuuntry; 
one  \\it~  an  imjiortant  settlenient  on  \\'a- 
tanu'acr.,a  branch  of  Little  Teiine-see  r., 
a  few  miles  below  Franklin,  in  .Macmico., 
N.  C;  another  was  traditionally  located 
at  U'atau'ja  Old  Fields,  al.»ont  tiie  present 
i;ii/.aix'tbton,oii\Vataui;a  r.,  in  Carter  eo., 
Teini.  The  name  is  also  written  W'atoga, 
Wattoo'jee,  ^VhatoLra,  etc.— Moonev  in 
l!nh  Hep.  B.  A.  K.,  .=>4G,  IHOO. 
Wataga.  — l;ov(  i"  in  .itli  IWp.  B.  .\  E..  map,  lsS7. 
Watoga.  — l)oc.  of  I79'.>qui'ie'l  l.y  Itoyce,  ibid..  14-1. 
Watoge.— I'm.-,  ci  17.i).i.  (inutiil  !■>•  Kuvcl'.  ilnil..  lii. 
Whatoga  — li.inraru.Tnivi.-ls,  ;i71,  IT.'J  :  in  N   ('.1. 

Watchecshoo.  A  Monta>.'nais  viilatre 
near  Manicouagan  bay,  on  the  .v.  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec. — 
Stearns,  J.alirador.  l'71,  18S4. 
Watchful  Fox.  See  Kcubik. 
Watereei  perhaps  from  Catawba  iratrran, 
'to  float  on  the  water.'  — (_Iatschel).  One 
of  theearly  tribes  vi  the  Capilina-,  i)rol)a- 
l)ly  Siouan.  As  described  by  Juan  de  ia 
N'a.'ideia  in  his  acc<)unt  of  the  expedition 
of  .liian  de  I'ardo  in  l")!)?,  tliey  then  live<l 
at  a  trreat  distance  from  the  coast,  near 
the  C^lierokee  frontier.  In  KiTO  Lederer, 
whose  statement  is  doubtful,  place-  them 
apparently  in  North  ('arolina,  on  the 
e.xtn-nif  uf)per  Yadkin,  far  to  tlie  N.  w. 
oi  Ihfir  later  habitat,  with  the  ."^hoccore 
ami  lauj  nn  the  N.  K.  and  the  Cheraw  on 
thf  w.  Ill  170<)  they  lived  on  Wateree 
r..  l)elow  the  preS'-nt  (.'amden,  ."-^.  C. 
'Ml  a  ma],  of  171')  their  viHa'.'e  is  place<l 
ON  the  w.  bank  of  \\'aterec-  r.,  perhap.s  in 
F.iirli.ld  (•«).  .Moll's  map  of  17:;o  locates 
their  vilia'.'e  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
riv.T.  Whi-n  Lawson  met  them,  in  ITltO, 
thi-y  Were  a  much  larger  body  than  the 
Con'_'ari-e,  and  spoke  an  entirely  diifermt 
'•lU'.'ii.iL'i-,  which  was  iniiiitclli;:"ible  to  the 
l.ilt.r  p.M,),!,..  The  Yama.-ee  uar  hn.ke 
tin-  power  of  the  Watere*-,  and  ar.ordinL' 
'o  Adair  (174;!)  thev  bei  .imr  coni.der- 
:»t»-s  of  tiie  Catawba,  th.iii-h  .-till  rc- 
t-'i."iiiiL'  their  own  vilLcje  ami  laiiu'ua.;e. 
\  aiid.ra   say.s   they   were    ruled    by   two 


female  chiefs,  who  held  iliu'uilieil  court, 
with  a  retinue  of  yoiiiiL:  men  and  uoiiuu. 
lie  also  descrilvs  tluni  as  being  rather 
the  slaves  than  the  subjects  ef  their 
chiefs,  which  a'jree:?  with  what  Law-i>n 
says  of  the  ."^antee.  Lederer.  who  speaks 
from  hearsay  only,  iiu'utions  the  killiu^' 
of  women  of  a  hosiile  tribe,  by  a  chief, 
in  onler  that  their  spii  its  nii'.'ht  serve  his 
dying  pon  in  the  other  w<uld.  Lawson 
says  that  their  houses  were  as  poor  as 
their  inclu.-try;  that  tlie  nu'U  were  tall 
and  well-built,  friendly,  but  ;:reat  pil- 
ferers, auil  very  lazy,  even  for  Indians. 
See  Moonev,  Siouan  Trities  of  the  East, 
SO,  bS94. 

Chichanee.  — nivL-r-^,  Hist.  So.  Cur.,  3t'>,  lv>fi.  Chick- 
anee — I^iu  ?.in  (  171 1 1.  Hi-t  Car  o'.'.  ]-''ii.  Chick- 
aree.—llouc  qiiMt.'ii  t.y  S.  liiiuliTiiit.  JU't.  Triljfs, 
IV.  l.'v>^,  \<'^l.  Guatari.  —  \iiii.1irn  ('..'x.'.M  m  Sniuh. 
iViliC.  Pill".  KIm.,  I,  17,  lv"i7.  Watarees.— .Iiiirry-, 
Kiciuii  L». iiu.  .Vin.,  !>(.  1.  ll'.l.  Iii.'ii).  17(.l.  NVatary. — 
Li'U-ri-r.  l'i>ri>v  .  lil.  li;7'_'.  Wateree. —  l.a  v\ -on 
'171!i.  Ili.-t.  '. 'ar..  .X..  I^iJl.  Wateree  Chickanee  — 
llii'l.,  o'J.  Waterrees.  — Uilil.,  '.".1.  Watterree.— 
Moll,  map  Car  ,  17J'>. 

Water-monsters.     See  }f>ilh<'lo<i>j. 

Wathatotarho  ('he  obstinately  refused 
to  acfiuiesce' ;  also  Tlindodaho,  Toi!'i'lalto, 
'  At'jtarh'j).  The 
otlicial  name  and 
title  of  a  cliiefship 
heretlitary  in  the 
Kear  clan  of  the 
<)nondaga.  and 
heading  the  roll  of 
federal  cliieis.  The 
tirst  known  chief- 
tain to  bear  the 
name  flourished 
about  the  year 
1)70.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  men 
of    his   "time    and     ho^..  s  co..cc.t, on  o«  ...-«.. 

people,  who  reso- 
lutely tleferred  to  the  la.-t  his  assent  to 
the  adherence  of  his  tribe  to  the  con- 
fe<leratiori  of  pe<jples  then  forminir,  which 
afterward  became  famous  under  the 
name  of  the  League  oi  the  Iro(|iiois, 
or  Five  Nations.  Acconliuu'  to  native 
tradition  Wathatota.rho  pos-es.-i-d  great 
force  of  character,  beiie^  haughty,  am- 
bitious, crafty,  and  remorseless,  brook- 
iiii;  no  eipial.  He  wils  reputed  to  be  a 
lireailed  sorcen.'r  and  was  even  chained 
with  beinu'  a  cannibal.  Hy  takiiij  too 
literally  the  iL'ures  oi  si>eecli  by  which 
were  desi'.'uated  the  (|ualities  that  ma<lc' 
hmi  feared  and  dreaded  by  his  oi-potients, 
tradition  assigns  to  him  a  }>reterhuinan 
nature,  even  repre--entinir  his  ln'ad  as 
having  been  clotiied,  in  jii-ii  of  hair,  with 
living'  vi[)ers,  hi.s  hand-  and  feet  as  ha\  ing 
the  .shape  of  liUL'e  turiie-claws,  and  w  hose 
other  organs  were  similarls'  luoiistn.'iis  in 
form,  in  ki-e[iin_'  with  his  demoniacal 
mind.  Heme  he  is  .'■aiil  to  liave  liad 
"seven    crook.s    in  his   U»dy,''   reierring 
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figuratively  to  his  uniiatiiral  hair,  hands 
and  feet,  eyes,  throat,  hearing;.  .«;fxual 
parts,  anil  luiml,  but  now  erruneuii<iy 
taken  literally.  Alter  the  Moi\a\\k. 
Oneida,  and  Cayu.'a  had  vinite<l  in  a 
tentative  lea^'iie,  they  were  enabled  to 
gain  his  as-ent  to  the  allie~ion  of  the 
Onondag-a  to  the  proposed  confederation. 
By  his  defiance,  however,  he  obtained 
for  the  Ononda^ra  certain  concessions, 
amoni;  them  bein;j;  tliat  tiie  leai:ue  coun- 
cil-fire should  be  kept  at  their  chief 
town;  that  they  shoal<i  have  14  chiei's, 
while  no  other  tribe  should  have  more 
than  10;  that  the  federal  council  sliould 
be  suiumoneil  only  by  Wathatotarho; 
that  no  act  of  the  council  would  be  valid 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  (hioti'la^a 
speaker  as  bein^j  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  ]irinciples  of  the  lea'jrue;  that 
Wathat'>tarho,  beiuir  the  Icadiiiij  chief  of 
the  Onondaira  tribe,  should  have  four 
peers  assigneil  to  hiui  as  special  aids;  and 
that  the  Unimdaga,  repre-ented  by  their 
chiefs,  should  iiave  contirniatory,  arbitra- 
tive,  and  advisory  functions  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  leasue  council.  His 
great  antaLronists  were  Dekauawida  and 
Hiawatha,  who  by  wise  statecraft  tinally 
overcame  his  opposition,     (.i.  x.  u.  n. ) 

Watlala.  A  division  of  the  Chinookan 
family  formerly  living  at  the  cascades  of 
Columbia  r.  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  on 
Dog(now  Hood)  r.  about  halfway  between 
the  cascades  and  The  Dalles,  in  Wasco 
CO.,  Oreg.  Early  writers  mention  several 
tribes  at  or  near  the  cascades,  but  as  the 
population  of  that  re<:ion  was  very 
changeable  from  the  fact  of  its  beinj  a 
much  fre'piented  tishintr  resort,  and  as 
many  of  the  so-calleii  tribes  were  merely 
villages,  often  of  small  size,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  identify  them  with  certainty. 
After  the  epi<lemic  of  1>S"_".),  the  Watlala 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  remaining 
tribe,  the  remnants  of  the  others  having 
probably  united  under  that  name,  th'jU'jh 
they  were  commonly  calli'd  Cascade  Ip- 
dians  by  the  whites.  In  I>;">4  they  were 
reported  to  number  SO.  In  ls5")  they 
joined  in  the  Wa^^co  treaty  underthe  name 
of  the  "Ki-gal-twal-la  baml  of  the  Was- 
coes"  and  the  "Dog  Kiver  band  f.f  the 
Wa.scoes,"  ami  were  reinov<'<ltotlie  Warm 
Springs  res.  in  Oregon,  where  a  few  still 
survive. 

•  The  term  Watlala  is  al-o  use<l  by  some 
writers,  following  Hale,  to  include  all 
the  Upptjr  Chinook.  The  namc-s  L'iven 
by  different  writers  to  thetrilu'S  living  at 
or  near  tiie  ca.-;cades,  whiili  may  have 
btH'n  the  Watlala  or  later  have  been  in- 
cluded under  tlu'in,  are  Cathlakahei^kit, 
CathlathlaJa,  Cathlayackty,  Clahcieliah, 
Katla^'akya,  Yeluih.  ( \..  r.) 

A.l-e  i%.—(i^->.  Journal.  Vj7.  1^11.  Carcader.— De 
Srnec,  L<jtu  r-.  ■/:ij,  l'ii:3.  Cascade  Indian*.  — Ni'-<»- 
let,  Or>j^iju,  113,  islo.     Dog  River— Taylur  ia  Cal. 


Frtrmor.  .Tune  \-,  I'^V?.  Giii'xicatck. — R.'.i-:,  Chi- 
tiix.K  l\\l-.  JTo,  \^'M  (L'liiruMik  il;uuiM.  Ki-gal- 
twalla.  — C.S.  Slat.iit  UiT'^c.  X  11.  !>(;.!.  1m..;.  Ki  gal- 
twal-U.— W.i-,  .1  ir.'.uy.  i^v>.  in  i'.  s.  Iiiil.  TrrMi  , 
ti-J  1^T;>.  Kwikwu  lit.  — ^I.>.>;l.'v  in  inli  K-  p.  l! 
A.  K,  741.  l-,Jt;.  Wahclellah.— Luui-  .md  Ch.rk 
K.'C;<<.'<1.,  II. '.'.il.  \^H.  Wah-lalla.  — iMvtuti  triutv. 
lvV>.  in  r.  .~.  liiil.  Tr.Mt..  !>-.  IS7;i.  Wih-rAl-Uh.— 
Lvinan  in  Or.".,'.  Hi.-t.  S.h'.  ijutir..  I.  :!.:'.,  l'.n».>.  Wat- 
lala.—Halo  in  L'.  S.  K.\;'l.  Kxpc-.l..  vi.  JM.  l-u;. 
■Watlilla.  — Moiiill  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Duc.7<i.  ;;:'ih«:uii!r.. 
Ift  <o"  .  7.  l-)s. 

Walok.  .Mentioned  :us  a  Yokuts  (Mari- 
po-an  I  or  a  Shoshonean  tribe  in  s.  central 
California,  probably  on  or  near  Kinirs  r. 
The  Wat-tokes  are  mentioned  in  I ':^o7  as 
high  up  on  Kings  r.,  and  in  1:>()1  as  on 
Fresno  res. 

Wartokes.— Iml.  .VfT.  Rep..  ^I'J,  ISGl.  Watooga  — 
c.iitjoh.-t  in  .Muff.  .Via.  Hi>t.,  l-iS.  1S77.  Wat  to- 
kes— l.owis    in  Ind.  .Ml'.  lUp.  ]6o~.  Ui'O.  1V>-. 

Watopachnato.  .V  division  of  the  .\s- 
sinib'iin  wiiich  in  ISiM,  accord iiiL'  to 
Lewis  and  Clark,  roved  the  pkiin<  be- 
tween the  .^Ii-suuri  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan, above  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
iuad<  of  .\s-:iniboine  r.  They  niunbeied 
1,G00.  including' 450  warriors,  in  2U(»  tipis, 
and  reMMnbled  their  contreners,  the  Wa- 
topapinah  and  the  It-cheabine.  in  their 
habits  an<l  alliance-.  Hayden  estimated 
them  at  100  lodges,  averaging  4  jicr-ons, 
in  1S62. 

Big  Devils.— Griff.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  ICM. 
19u.i  (traders'  nioknanif).  Gens  de  I'age— Maxi- 
milian, Travel.-',  liM.  1M3.  Gens  des  grand  diable. — 
Oriff.  .J'jur..  op.  cit.  Gens  du  Gauche  —llaydcn, 
Ethnoff.  and  I'hilol.  .^Io.  Val.,  o.S7,  If^i'.J.  Gens  du 
large.  —  M.iximilian.  TraveU.  10-t,  \-<i".  Mahto- 
panato. — Oriff.  .Jour..  ■;•?.  cit..  lOo.  _  Na-co'-ta  ilah- 
topa-nar-to. — Ibid. .101.  Old  Gauche's  gens. — D'-niff 
quiitfd  ijy  Dor-y  in  l.')tli  Hep.  B.  .\.  K..  2:20.  I»y7. 
Otopichgnato. — Maximilian,  i.ip.  eit.  •  apparently  a 
duplication!.  Wah-to'-piK-an-da-to. — Hayden,  np. 
cit.  Wahto-pahhan  datoh.  —  Ueiiiff  'iUi.t-d  by 
r»(5r-ee.  r.p.  cit.  Watopachnato.  —  .Maxiriiiiian, 
Trav-N,  I'.^l.  1S4:5. 

Watopapinah  ( '  canoe  people  '  i .  .\.  band 
of  the  Assiniboin  which,  according  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1S04,  rove<l  on 
.Mouse  (.Sourisi  r.  and  the  branches  of 
the  Assiniboine  .v.  of  the  Mandaii  tribe, 
in  the  Cnited  States  and  Canada.  .\t  this 
I)eriod  they  numbereii4">0  warriors,  in  L'OO 
tipis.  In  iSotj  Henrvf  Cones,  New  Lii:ht, 
II,  rr2-2,  l>;'.t7)  said  they  had  If.Q  lo.lL'es. 
while  Hayden  (  Ltlino_'.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  .jS7,'  lSt;2J  in  IS.iij  said  that  they 
rauL'ed  fr<im  White  Earth  r.  to  the. -'jurees 
of  the  .""^ouris  and  IVmliina  rs.  and  occu- 
pied l.'2ii  lod'.'es,  avera^'in-.,'  4  persons. 

Assiniboin  M'^natopa. — Le'.vw  and  (.'lark  Exped..  I. 
1)'),  IsM.  Band  lar  Gru  I'craia;  or  canoe  — >.tr:'_'. 
.lour.  L'-'.vis  a::d  fl.irk.  vi.  lui.  I'-O'i.  Canoe  and 
Paddling  Assiniboines  — ll.-nry  nU'it.-d  by  Con-«. 
.\'e\v  l.l-'ht.  -'i-'J.  l■^.^7.  Canoe  Assiniboines.  —  Ibi'l. 
Canoe  band.— ';illbi.-rt-->n  in  Sr:i:ili-' m.  lO-p.  l■^'^'. 
H.i.  I-M.  Canoe  Indians— Ind.  Alf.  I'.-p..  2-'-'. 
\<n.  Gens  de  Canot.  — Hrack.-nridL'i-  \'i.;'.v-^  .•! 
La.,  7'.'.  1-U  '  -=.M,uiel'<p..-.-.  ibid..  f<\.  1-17'.  Gens 
des  CiToe— l,--uis  and  Cl.irk  L'i-r.,v..  1.1.  )-'."■. 
Gens  des  canots  — .Nlaxirnillan.  Travel-.  Ivl,  1M:V 
Lea  gens  d-a  Caruts.- Ind.  .V::.  Hep..  'S^.'.  \<>i. 
Manelopec— liraijkenri'l'-''-,  0[.i.  cit..  1->1  1  '  -'Geti- 
de  (:iA.:i'd<.'  ibid..od.  l-l'i'i.  JIa  nc-to-pa— lyiWi- 
aiid  ''lirk  I)i-''(jv..  4t.  l-<<';.  Ma  neto  par.  — (jriL'. 
Ji)ur.  L'-W!s  a'pl  (.'lark.  vi.  101.  VAib.  Menatopa.— 
LewH  and  f'lurk  i:x|>'il.,  Wl.  1-17.     Otaopabine  — 
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\|;i.\imi'.ia:i.  TruvoN.  I'.'l.  1^4:'.  i-iir.  "lo-;  con-;  ilo<: 
,  .iii>t>' '.  Wato-pana.  —  Imjh  (.iiivc.  x hi.  no.  .>.  p.  17. 
]i,.>l  Wfth-topan-ah.  —  liriiic  i|ni>:i  it  tiv  Iinrst-y  in 
1  .111  Kip.  !'•  -^  I". '-■■---'.  l-'.'T.  Wah  to'pap  i  nah  — 
|1;,\<K-M.  K:li!i.iU.  iiutl  I'hil..!.  Mo.  VmI.  >:.  1^;.'. 
Watsaghika.  A  former  vilkiL'e  nf  tlie 
|rii\v:iit>u  Slin?t;i  iu»:ir  t\w  lu-ail  ot  tlie 
<;iMvon  ;in<l  at  tlu-i'Xtroine  \v.  einl  uf  Soott 
\ alloy,  N.  Cal.  ( It.  n.  i>. ) 

Watsa'he-vra — Gil>1>s  (IS-Mi  in  Si'lioolcrai't.  Ind. 
'Irilx-'S.  III.  171.  ISV;  (uivt  II  a-iil  IimihI).  Wat-so- 
kewa.— M'Ki-o  (,1*''I»  ii'  ^' "•  E.\.  1<"C.  i,  3'Jil 
(  .■iiiT..  si"C.  .-r>s.,  171.  l.v'<5  (given  us  ii  tiiind  i. 

Watseqneorda'3  Band.  A  ravii>t.~(i  IkiikI, 
iiaiiu<l  Inuii  it.-^  chict  (  Fciiir  Crows  1.  lor- 
iiicrly  livinq:  on  Pyramid  lake,  w .  Nev., 
and  t^aid  io  miml'er  oL'i)  in  l>.ivt. 
Four  Crows  band.— Huriun.  Citv  nI  Siiint^.  576, 
1-61.  Watsequendo.  —  iliiil.  Wat-se-que-order's 
band.— I)i"l'-'-  iu  In.l.  .\lT.  K.'i..  DnV.i.  o7i.  lv;o. 

Wauanouk.  A  former  villa;.ro  near  St 
Fianei.s,  (Jiiehe,-,  proliaMy  of  refuj^ee 
W'ewenoe. — Lattri'-  map,  17S4. 

Wauban.     Set.'   II''/'''i/(. 

Waubanaquot.      Sre    W'ahiiini'jiiot. 

Wauchiinoqut.  A  W'ampanoai;  viliaure 
in    164'i,  iirMii;dil\-  near  Seekoiik",   ]^>ri<tol 

.o.,  Ma.-.--.— i;.  i.c-.i.  Kec,  I,  ;;l*,  isV). 

Waugau.  A  former  Ottawa  villaire, 
named  from  the  chief,  near  the  mouth  of 
Maumee  r.  in  J.ncas  eo.,  Oliio,  on  a  reser- 
vation i<old  in  IS.'io. 

Wau-gan.— MinniKO  ticiity  (ISS^i  in  U.  i*.  Iinl. 
Trent.,  5'.'7,  l>7o  (nii>print).  Waugau. — Oetroit 
treaty  (l-ii7K  il.iil..  l'J4 

WanguUewatl.  A  former  llupa  viHage 
on  the  E.  hank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  near 
the  mouth  of  Willow  cr. 

Waug-ulle-watl  — <>il.b-.  M.S.,  I?.  .\.  K..  1S.V_'. 

Wangullewutlekanh.  .\  former  Hupa 
vilhe.'G  on  the  K.  lank  of  Trinitv  r.,  Cal. 

Waug-ulle-wutle-kauh.— Gii.l.s,  MS..  B.A.  i:..  1m2. 

Waulipoe  {  W'li^uli />".',  'tho-e  who  are 
feare<r  i.  .\  t'en.-  of  the  Kwakintl  proper 
on  tiie  coa.st  of  Briti.-h  Columhia. — Boa.-; 
in  Itep.  C.  S.  Nat.  .Mu=.    ISV'o,  :V.',0,  \SU7. 
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Waumegesako  (  ^V<■lni()'l.-■i!:€'t,  '  Ih'  who 
makes  the  mi;/;.v,  or  sacrei.i  thdi.'  i.  e. 
'Saered-.-hell  maker." — .1.  A.  Ciitillan. 
Ai.^o  known  as  The  Wampmn.  and 
■'.Mexico'").  A  leadinc:  Chippewa,  l»>.rii 
about  17.S9,  Itcad  chief  of  a  nii.\<.-d  hand 
vi  Chippewa,  I'otawatomi.  and  Ottawa 
resitlin>:  at  Manitowoc,  \Vi.-=.,  where  he 
died  in  1S44.  lie  t^ok  a  prominent  i)art 
in  the  treaties  of  P)Uiteilfs  Morts  in  ISi'T, 
(ireen  Ixiy  in  18'J>,  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
18'29,  and^^hica'.'o  in  is:;:^.  .\t  the  la^t 
treaty,  ratilied  in  1S:5.">.  the  Imlian  title 
was  extini:ni-he<l  to  all  the  tract  ot  conn- 
try  commencin;.'  at  Grosse  Point,  !»  m.  n. 
of  Chica<ro,  to  tlie  source  of  Milwaukee 
r.,  thence  w.  to  Kock  r.  A  portrait  of 
\Vanineje=ako  was  painted  hy  Ilealev.  an 
Irish  artist,  in  IS.V.t,  a  cupyof  which  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  \N'isconsin  Hi-- 
torical  Society.  In  appreciatinii  of  his 
friendlv  altitude  toward  the  early  settler-. 
the  citizens  of  ^hinitouoc  have  ercted 
a  monument  to  WaumeL'e.-ako's  memurv. 

Wauregan.  A  word  of  frequent  oi  cur- 
rence  in  the  earlier  literature  of  New 
Kn-jland.  P.artlett  (  Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 741,  1877)  states  that  it  was  still 
local  in  and  al>out  Norwich.  C'-'tin..  in 
the  sense  of  tine  or  showy.  The  wunl  is 
famous  through  Dr  K!i.-ha  Tram-'s  eoi- 
tapli  on  the  tombstone  of  Uncas,  the 
Mohesjaii  sachem: 

'•  Forconraeo  bolil,  for  thimrs  rnnircion. 
He  was  tlie  glory  oi  Moheajjon." 

Wdiirerf'Ui,  accordiiis;  to  Gerard,  is  a 
corru[)t  form  of  vtir'nicu.  an  inanimate 
adjective  (of  which  tlie  animate  form  is 
vur'iqii)  belonu'iiiL'  to  an  y.'-dialect  of  New 
Engiand,  and  meaning' '  it  is  p""d  ( line, 
pretty,  etc.)";  copnate  witli  >ia.--aclius.t 
vvn'irjin,  l,enaj>e  i  Delaware)  ?'•/'.'',;,'//,  eti-. 
As  a  i>lace  name  the  word  ^•llrvives  in 
Wauregan,  a  village  in  Windham  co.. 
Conn.  {\.  F.  c. ) 

Wauswagiming  {\V('tstii'iq<iniuin.  'at  the 
torchliLdit  tishiivj-  lake.' — (let-ardi.  .\ 
Chip|x-wa  band  that  liveil  r.n  tiiepre-eiit 
I.ac  de  I'lamlieau  res.  in  Wisron-in,  on 
Lac  de  Flambeau,  wlure  thry  were  ai- 
customt-d  t(.i  li>h  by  torrhli'_'ht. 
Lac  du  Flambeau. — 1  ri^^.ly  di  I- '■  1  iu  f.  .-.  ^ft.it.  .it 
Ijiru'v.  X.  ?-':;.  1--Vi.  Waswagiming — \\  iii.  .Ii  •:.•  < 
inl'lj.  r.«i.'i  lec.rrect  lianiei.  Was-waw-g:jn-nink. — 
Jaine<  in  Tanner.  Narr..  :>'.I.  1'  n.  'Waiis-wag-irr.- 
ing. — Wiirren  (\<>li  in  Minn,  lli-t.  ^^.^e.  ('"ii..  v. 
IVC,  1  -  %'.. 

■Wautakon.     See  Wiuq'itnkn-. 

"Wauteghe  (  Wniit.'.ilie).  \  villav'c  alx  .ut 
17.'>0,  on  the  nj)i>er  .'^usi|Uelianna.  U- 
tween  Teatontalo-a  and  Oipiaira.  —  ila\\- 
ley  (1754)  i_ii  .^hl.-s.  Hi-t.  .^...•^  Coll.,  1-t 
s.,  IV,  (J.!,  17!*-'j. 

"Wavey.  A  Canadian  I'rench  cornm- 
tion  of  i<e7(".7'-,  the  Crce  >  on"matop<M-iic) 
name  of  tin- snow  goi'>t'.  (Ilit  n  Ii'ijk  rh'jr-- 
i'.",  callcfl  by  the  Chipiicwa  U' nr.  The 
snow  g<i(i.-^  i.«  als"  distinguished  as  the 
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♦'cotnnioii  wavcy,  or  M;ivy",  aiiil  the 
"white  wavey",  wliilo  tlic  lilno-winuoil 
po<>?e  (C.  c<inili!«'ni-<)  \<  known  as  the 
"  bhie-wavey ",  ami  the  smallo^t  irooso 
(C.  io.ssi)  a?  the  "  horiieil  wavey  ".  The 
flying  to  the  ?onth  ol'  the  wavey  in  larje 
tioeks  is  regardeti  Wythe  Indian.s  a.-*  a  ^ure 
sign  of  apj)roacliing  winter,      (w.  h.  «;.  ) 

Wawaraink  (pdi^sihly  fmni  trmnirii.-hri- 
Iceii,  'many  hollow  s^tones,'  itfeirint;  to 
stones  hollowed  out  by  the  aition  oi  the 
creek. — Cierard).  A  inrnier  Munsre  iV) 
band  on  the  w.  Inuik  oi  the  iowt-r  llnd- 
son  r.,  N.  Y.,  having  their  prineii>al  i^et- 
tlenient  of  the  same  name  about  the 
junction  of  "\Vawar?ing  witli  Rondout  er., 
in  Ulster  co.  i-i.  >i.) 

Wawarasinke.— Doc.  Ill  ItX'.^untiil  l.y  Kuttoiibor. 
In<i.  (leue.  Nainos,  li'O,  lyi*i.  Wawirsing. —  Kut- 
tfnl)er. Tribes  Hudson  K.,  l;'.'J.  1>TJ.  Wawarsinks. — 
Ibid.y'i. 

Wawayontat.  A  villaee  of  Prayine  In- 
dians in  lt)74,  situated  on  Weweantitt  r., 
near  Wareham,  Plymouth  co.,  ^hiss. 
Wawayontat. — iJc •iiriii' ni>74  '  in  M.t^=.  Hi-t, '^nr. 
Coll.,  1-t  ."..  I.  ly^,  I'-LK'..  Wawayoutat.  — Hiinnio 
(lC74),4U0tL(l  by  Drako.  Hk.  Iii.N.,bk-.  ii.  11-.  1M-. 

Wawepex.  A  Matint'coc  vilia_'o  for- 
merly near  the  ])resvnt  Cuid  S[>rinir,  near 
Ovster  iiav,  on  the  .v.  sluire  of  Linitr  id.. 
N'.Y.— Thompson,  Long  h\.,  i,  501,  1S4:>. 

Wawikyem  (  Wu' n-ilrem  \.  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakititl  tribe.  —  Boas  in  Rop. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I8i*5,  328,  ISy?. 

"Wawnahton.     See  Wanetn. 

Wawyachtonoc  ( 'edily  j>eople',  or  possi- 
bly 'people  of  the  curving  channel.'  Cf. 
]\ea).  A  tribe  or  band  <jf  tiie  Mahiean 
confederacy  formerly  occuiiviu'.;  a  terri- 
tory in  Dutcliess  and  C'ilund>ia  cu.-.,  X. 
Y.,  extending  to  llie  Housatonii."  r.  in 
Litchtield  CO.,  Conn.  Their  prin<-ipal 
village  was  Weantinock.  Sheci»meco, 
Wechipiadnach,  iV-mperauL',  f'.antam, 
Weatauir,  and  Scaticook  wen-  villa'jes  of 
this  tribe  or  m  alliance  with  it.  ."\l(r>t  of 
these  Indians  were  gathered  by  the  Mo- 
ravians into  tiie  mi.-.-ions  at  Shecomeci) 
an<l  .Scaticook,  Conn.,  ami,  exiept  some 
who  remained  at  Siatirook,  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  and  sliare<l  the  fortunes  of 
the  Moravian  Indians.  ^.r.  m.  ) 

Wawijachtenocks.  —  \)"i-  <ji  I'  -'.'  '|U(it'  •!  by  kiit- 
ti'iibtT.  TrilMj-  HucUi'.'i  n..  •■■'>.  K2.  V.'awyachtei- 
oks. — \.)tic.  oi  \i>-\K  ibid..  K'..  Wawyachtonocks. — 
Ibi<l.  Wayaughtanock. — (jiildwiil  ilT^-Ji.  ibid. 
Wyeck. — Wussfimar  (l(,.;ji  ijUKti.-d  bv  IliiUtnbiT, 
ibid.,  71. 

Waxhaw.  A  small  triiie  that  lived  in 
the  17th  century  in  what  is  now  Lancit-^ter 
CO.,  S.  C,  and  Cni<«n  and  Meckleidiuru' 
COS.,  N.  C.  They  wi-reC'>nnettid  witlithi* 
neighlxjring  Sugeree,  and  lic,tli  wimc  a[>- 
parently  related  to  the  Catawba,  and 
therefore  wt-n;  Siouan.  The  custom  of 
flattening  tlio  heail,  ].racti.-fd  by  the 
Waxhaw,  wa^^  also  mentiorud  a^  a  ru.-tom 
of  the  ("atawba.  Lt^dcrer  ll'.7'J;  .--ay.-- 
they  were  snbjei't   to  and   mi'jlit   be  coii- 


sidiTid  a  parr  of  the  Catawba.  Lawson 
visitetl  the  Waxhaw  in  1701  and  wa.-;  hos- 
pitably receive*!.  lie  mentions  two  of 
their  villaires  situated  about  10  m.  a[>art. 
He  descriU's  the  i>eople  as  very  tall,  and 
notes  |.ai ticularly  their  eustom  of  artili- 
cially  llattening  the  head  durinir  infancy. 
Tlie  dance  ceremonies  and  conncils  were 
held  n»  a  council  liou-e.  nnich  lari:erthaM 
the  ordinary  dwellimrs.  Instead  of  beiiiL' 
covered  with  l^ark.  like  the  domiciles,  it 
was  neatly  thatched  with  -cd'_'eand  rush- 
es; the  enirance  was  low.  and  around  tlie 
walls  on  the  insiile  were  lu-nches  made 
of  cane.  Near  the  Waxhaw  wcrt^  tin-  Ca- 
tawba, or  more  likely  a  ban<l  of  that  tribe. 
They  were  probably  so  rclnced  l>y  the 
Yamasee  war  of  171"i  as  to  iuive  been 
obligeil  to  incorporate  with  the  Catawba 
See  Moonev,  Siouan  Tril)es  of  the  l'.a.st. 
ISlM. 

Flatheads. — Nt..i>iioy,  Piouaii  Tribi.-^  of  \\\>-  F...  <"w'^. 
\y'\  iL'.ii.r.i)  UiUnc.  Hliplii-d  al->i  to  tin-  Catau  I.m  i. 
■Wachaw.^X'MiiLTi'tidv  iniii>.  177'i.  Wacksaws. — 
(■ravt.-ii'171-.'i  111  N.l'.Col.  \Wc..  \.  v,'-.  1— t..  Was- 
saws. — Cataivbii  .^IS.  in  .Sclnmltrait.  Iiid.  Trib*.-. 
Iir.  -'.>l.  l-.'iJ.  Wastana.  — War  mat'  (1711-;.".,  in 
Wiii-or.  Hi-t.  .\iii..  V.  ;;4i;.  !-.>7  .i.o->ibl\  idi-iiti- 
cul).  Waxaus.  —  Maf  N'.  .\m.  ami  W.  Iti'lir-.  17-ii. 
Waiaws.  — li.iC.  oi  17;'.»  in  Kivir-,  S.  Car..  'J'i.  ;-<74. 
Waxhaws.  — I.I  .bran.  Hi-t.>.Car.,  I.l-'i.  Is'.'.J.  Wax- 
saws.— L.ovm.h  M7Ui,  Hi-t.  Car.iAl.  I'fji.  Wi- 
sack. — Ibid..  7J.  Wisacky. — Ltdorer,  Di>cov.,  17. 
ir,7J. 

Wayagwa  (  Wa'-iia-ona).  X  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  (q.  v.)  on  Columbia 
r.,  Wash.  (  k.  s. ) 

Wayon.  .V  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chief  of  Auflusta  (  Kdisto).  S.  C, 
and  in  friendly  relation  with  the  French 
in  lo')2.  The  village  was  a  short  distance 
inland  from  the  French  fort  mar  Port 
Royal. 

Mayon. — !>■■  Hr>-  ni:'.|> '1  ■'>'.' 1  '  in  T.e  Moyno.  Narr.. 
.\l'|dilou  trull-..  l-7i  I  iiii-i.riiitV '.  Wayon  — l..i\i- 
doniiiirL- (I'i'Vl)  quoteil  bytrilicb,  lli.-i.  C'dl.  I.u., 

11.  s..  -:ii.  i~,y. 

Wazhazha  ( 'r)>.a;re- ).  A  liand  of  the 
r.ruli''  Teton  Sioux. 

Ozash.  — Lf.'.  is  and  Clark  I)i.->-ov.,  "I.  Imk",. 
Wahzhazas  — Ilid.  AlT.  liiii,  t'.7,  1-77.  Wajaja — 
l)..r-i-y  ■aii.-rCli-volatid  i  in  I'.tti  I'.cp.  R.  .\.  Y.  .1\:>. 
l-'.'7.  Wazaza. — Iliid.  Wazazhas  — WurrLii.  l<aiu- 
ta  Couiitr) .  10,  InVi. 

Wazhazha.  A  band  of  the(  )glala  Sio-ix. 
Wahza-zhe.  — Iiid.     .\\\.     U'l...    _".'•;,     lvS4.       Waja- 

—  i)or-..-y    in    l.'.rh     K.-j,.    }'..    .\.    K..   -•.'■>.    ]s'..7. 

azaza.  —  ibid.  Waz-aze. — Hraik.-tt  in  Sniitb<<>ii. 
K.  !>.  l-7i.,  i'.7.  1-77.  Wazazies.— Ind.  .\:!.  l:.p., 
■l'*i.  I^7'i.     Wazzazies— Ind.  .Vti.  Hi-p.  ;!iil.  I-M. 

Wazhazhe.      The    s>-cond    I'onca   half- 
tribe,  as  given  by  Dorsey,  which  included 
four  gentes. 
Wajaje.— J.  O.  r>or-uy,  ,MS  .  B.  .V.  K.,  IshO. 

Wazhazhe.      .\  Ponca  gens. 
Ice— MoruMir,    Anc    So.-.    l-V.,    1-77.      Wih'ga  — 
Ibid.     Wa  ja-ja  — L..nL'.  HNfL-'l.  Ib'.ky  Ml-..  I..;j-. 
l-J-.i.     Wazha'-zha.  — .^IoIJan,  oi..  c:t.,  l.'i-'i  .Iran.-. 
•-Ilak'j'l. 

Wazhazhe  (named  from  the  chief  who 
wa.s  ori'_'iiialIy  an  ( )::lala  Wa/ha/.hai.  -V 
liand  OI  the  Siha-apa  Sii.iix. 
Kill  Eagles  band.  — I  inr-.-v  in  IMIi  i;.]..  B.  A.  K.. 
■IV}.  1>".'7.  Wajaje— Ibid.  Wazaze.  — I  bi.l.  Waz- 
zazies.—linrdi-aii   in    H.  It.  \hi-i,',.  livl   I 'oni.'.,  Jd 
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Wazhingkaenikashika  ('tlv^t^c  who  W- 
cnnie  Iminan  l>oin!Lrs  by  uuans  of  a  bird'). 
A  (^lapaw  jjcen?. 

Small-bird  gen's.— I>i  >rMy  in  I'th  Hop.  B.  A.  E.,'2C9, 
l^'.'7.     Wajiu'j^a  enikaci'jia.  —  Il'ul. 

Wazhush  (irn:li<isii,  'imiskrat').  A 
cens  of  the  Chipiu-wa.  In  the  bc'ijinniiiir 
of  the  IPth  ct'iitury  they  were  considered 
adivi.-ioiiof  the  Keiiozhe;_'ens,  and  re-sidt'd 
on  the  N.  shore  of  J>.  r^uperior  at  Grand 
roitaL''-  and  Tluuider  liay. 

Eawoyzask— Lniii,',  \'..>  ,  iiu''.  rr.iv.,tVi,  1791.  Mus- 
quash.—IMil.  Oniackisiuao;.  — Will.  JuIlOS,  ini'll, 
I'.H-IT.  Omaschkase  Wenenewak.  —  LuIIl'.  KxjKii. 
St.  I'rtor;:  i;..  II,  i',:;,  \^j.i.  Omush-kas  —  Warrcii 
(isvji  ill  Minn.  Hi>t.  .Snc.  »'.>11.,  v.  M,  l.-.v). 
0-mush-kas  ug.— Itii.l.  Rat  nation.— Lonj;,  Voy. 
aii'l  Truv,  117.  ivyi.  - 

Wazikute  (  Siiooter.-ainoiiL'pinetrees*). 
A  division  of  the  Upper  Yankinnai  :Si<>nx. 
It  was  an  aneientand  important  division, 
from  wiiieh  in  early  times  the  Assiniboiii 
teeedi-d. 

Gens  des  Pin.— Hay.K'U,  i:tlinoi:  iiii'l  I'liilol.  Mo. 
Val..  ;^71,  1>;.'.  Oiiapeontetons.— l.a  Har[.e  (  Hl^J) 
in  Siwa.  i;arly  Voy..  111.  l-i,l  itr.ms.  'vilhi;:',-  of 
tiKKo  whu  sliiKjt  in  11  uri.-il  I'ino'l.  Ouapetonte- 
tons.  — Ko  Suoiir  (17ik.I)  ijiiotLMi  by  Ncill.  Hi^t. 
Minn..  170.  1.n>.s  (traii^.  ■  viiiML'vi'f  itm-u  u  hosiiojt 
lit  the  lari^e  piiiL'').  Ouasiconteton.  —  Lo  Sueur 
(17lX))  ia  .Marury.  Ji.-o.,  vi,  .s7.  1^-ii  Ufaii-.  •  viU.i^e 
t)[  tliu?o  wlio  slidoi  at  til'.-  l.ir;,'o  jiiiio').  Pine- 
Band.— ll.ivdfii.  o[>.  cit.  Pole  people.— Cillbort-^iia 
In  Sinitli.-<ni.  1\<[>.  I^.'KJ,  111,  1^>1.  Shooters  ir  the 
Fines.— H.  U.  K.\.  I)...-.  Ou.  4ja  Cont:.,  L'd  .^<.--=.,  6, 
lh73.  Siouxs  who  Shoot  in  the  Pine  Tops. —Treaty 
of  1S16  in  U.  .S.  Ind.  Treat.,  s70,  1-73.  Tca-'-ona.— 
Dorvey  ill  Lith  Kei..  H.  \.  K..  Jis.  1.^07.  Those  that 
Shoot  in  the  fiines. — ('iill.>ert.-on  in  .~iiiith.-on.  Uof>. 
l.H.')0,  Ul,  l.'vjl.  xJcicit-a".- H'.r-ey  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Kthnol.,  vr.  412.  IsW  (trans,  'plenty  oi  IcKitre 
poles').  Wa-ge'-ku-te.- Havilen.  Ktiinoi^.  and 
Fhilol.  .Mo.  Viil.,  o71.  1.S..J.  Wah-EU-cooUs.— 
Scboolcraii,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  169,  1.'-.=>L'. 

Wea  (probably  a  contraetion  of  the 
loeal  name  Wania'/leinni;/,  'place  of  the 
round,  or  curved,  channel'  (Sehoolcrait); 
po.-^sibly  contracted  from  Wminldnnuki, 
'eddy  people,'  from  nnynqtonni,  *ed<ly,' 
lx)th  rendering's  comiii;.:  fmrn  the  same 
root.  WawaqtenanLT  was  the  common 
Alfjonquian  name  for  Detroit.  Cf.  W'lu- 
]inrlit(,noc).  A  suljtriiie  of  the  Miami. 
They  are  first  !nentione<l  in  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1673  a-  living'  in  k.  Wiscondn. 
In  the  later  distribution  of  the  tribes  of 
the  confederacy  they  occupied  the  most 
westerly  position.  Allouezin  I'isO  found 
a  Wea  town  on  ."^t  Joseph  r.,  Ind.  Mar- 
quette visited  a  Wea  village  at  ChicaL'O 
which  Courtemanche  fouricl  still  there  in 
ITttl.  A  part  oi  them  were  for  a  time  with 
tiie  bands  of  various  trills  ^rathered  aiiout 
I-ii  Salle's  fort  near  I'loria,  111.  La^alle 
says  their  band  iiad  .'.n  cabins.  In  171U 
their  chief  viila^re,  Ouiat<non,  was  on  the 
Waljash,  below  tiic  mouth  of  Wea  cr., 
where,  aci-onlinu'  to  C'harlevoi.x,  they 
were  living'  ni-urly  half  a  century  lufoie. 
This  is  possibly  iden.tiial  wiiii  "  I.es 
tiros"  viliai/e  (<|.  v.)  of  a  docunn-iit  of 
171S.  liesides  this  they  had  two  or  three 
viila'_'es  near  liy.  Ouiatcnon  was  one  of 
the  principal  lieailquarters  of  the  French 


traders.     In  17^7  the  Wea  and  Pianka- 
shaw  endeavoreil  to  come  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  whites,  and  an  airnv- 
nient  to  this  end  was  entered  info  with 
Col.  (ieoiLie  C'rogan,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  as.-^etnl>ly  of  Virjrinia.     Sabse<|uently 
various  ai^reements  of  peace  with   other 
tritn'S  and  the  whites  were  entered  into, 
chietly  throiiirh  the  efforts  of  Col.  ('ro-jan 
and  ."-^ir  Wm.  Johnson,  to  be  as  often  fol- 
lowed    by    outbreaks.      In     17'Jl     their 
neighboriii'j  viihejes  were  destroyed   by 
the  U.  S.  troops  under  lien.  ."-^cott.     Tiicy 
participated  in  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
Ohio,  .VuLT.  M.  17^5,  their  de{)utiessi'.znini: 
for  them  and  the  Tiankashaw.     In  l.'^L'O 
they  sold  their  last  lands  in  Indiana,  near 
the  mouth  of  ilaccoon  cr.  in  I'arke  co.. 
and  removi'd    with  the    Tiankashaw    to 
Illinois  and  .Mi.-soiiri.      In  18;>2  the  unitol 
tribes  in  turn  sol<l  their  claims  in  tlio.-e 
state.s  and    removed    to    Kan.-as,   where 
some  had  already  settled.     The  few  W'ea 
still    remainiu'.:    in     Indiana    afterward 
joined  them  there.     In  18-''>4  the  Wea  and 
Piankasiiaw,    having    rapidly    dwindled 
away,  joined  the  remnants  of  the  coi,'nate 
Illinois,   then  known  as  the  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia.     The   united   body,  all  that 
remained  of  7  tribes,  then  numbered  but 
2ol»,  a  larsre  proportion  of  whom  were  of 
mixed  blood.     In  186S  they  removed  to 
a  tract  on  Neosho  r.,  in  the  x.  e.  corner 
of  the  present  Oklahoma,   where  they 
now  are.     In  1SS5  the  united  trit»es  num- 
bered 149  souls.     In  1909  the  number  of 
the  confederated    Peoria   was   204,  only 
about  75  of  whom  had  as  much  as  one- 
half  Imiian  blood.  (j.  m.  ) 
Abinones. — liari  ia.  En.'^Tyn. 2C6,  1723.  Aoiatenon  — 
L.i Salle  I  l'>Ji  in  Marirry.  Dee.,  n.21i>.  l.'-77.    Aonia- 
tinonis.  — Ui  Hunt. in  Il7ei3.'.  New  Vny.,  inip.  \7:i. 
Aouiatinons. — Oale,  Upper  Mi>s.,  176,  lso7.     AouU- 
tanons. —  La  H'-iuati  1,1 '^'-'3i.  Ne'W  Vny..  map.  \'\y'\ 
Newcalenous. — .^[<  Kenney  and   Hall,  Ind. 'I'dr"-'. 
Ill,    114,    I-'-Vl.     Ochiateaens.— .\llMUe7;     (  U->C' i    in 
Maniry,   l»f-c.,    n.   './"J.   1>77.     Oiatenon.  — La,   ~aile 
(16.'-U),"    ibid.,    "Jul.      Oiatinon.  — Heiiiifpin.    N>-w 
Diseov.,111,  It'.C's.     Ojachtanichroenee. —  LiviriL'-t'in 
(17201  in  N.  Y.  r>'.c.  CmI.  Hi^t..  v.  .'.07,  ];.Vj  Mrf>- 
qui'is  name).     Ojatinons. — Lii  Hoiitan.  Ne'.v  V. •;.■., 
I.  2.'.1,  170:5.     Cniactmaws.  — Dalt'.n  (17>'.l  ill  M«--^. 
Fli.n.  :s<.c.  Coil.,  1-t  s..  X.  lii.  IS/J.     Onias.— Stone. 
Life    of    Br,iiit,   n,   '-'73.    Is'il   (mi-print'.      Onia- 
tonons.— Imlav.   \V..>t.  Tor..  -.".U,   17'.'7  irai^print  . 
Oniattanon.— Wilkinson    (K'.'li   f5U0te<l    by   !'.!:pP'. 
We^t.  I'eiin..  iif.p..  'l.'j' ,  i'^Jti  i  nu-print  I.     Or.illa*.- 
Gaie,  f;  per  .^Iiv<.,  7.'>.  W.w   (nii^prmt).     Oouiat*- 
r.ons.— Beauliarn.'Wl  17:>Ji  in  N.  V.  Dif.  C"l.  Hij  . 
IX.  pi:'.''.  KVi.     08iat<>.8atenon  — M,~.  .le-.  He!    (P.  '-- 
7'.iMjiii.t'd  be  Si^i.  .1  in  W  1-.  Hi.'^l.Sitc.  C<':i  ,  ;:i.  'i'-'\ 
\<u       OtiaraSatenon.— .Ie=.  Kel.  i  P.Tr.)  (pii.'.  d.  i^  :■;. 
Oua.— McKeiiiit'v.iiid  Hall.  Ind. Tribe>.  m.-i,  I^M. 
Ouachtanons.— --iiiilli.   HoiKjii.-t   K.vped..    c'-t.    K'.''.. 
Ouachtenons  — 'i  radiT  i!U'>te<l   by  SinKti,  ibid.,  7  i. 
Ouachtunon.- ilupp.W'e.vt.  !'i-nn.,  ir.<,  l-^li'>.     8a8»ii- 
tion.— l>"i'.  of  p.v'.  in  N.  V.  Doe.  C'll.  Hi-:..  IX,  t  1-', 
l^V).    Ouaouiarl.inons. — Bai  .pi..'Ville  <!'•  la  i'eirie- 
ril',   Hi-t..  II,  _''l.   17').j.     Ouaouiatanoukak. — I'i.  ^r- 
levoix   (1741)  Miioted    by  Tallinn,   i-eri-.it    .M._!ii.. 
S-1,     Iii'te,    1^'il.       Ouaouiattnonoukak.— ,1.-.     i;-^ 
(  l.i72)  .|ii..ted  by  Shea  in  Wi-.  IL-t.  -■"'   (-.jll  .  iii. 
13-'),    l^.i7.      Ouaouyartanons.  —  H  u-'pi'  viiic    d''    i.i 
Poih'-rie.  Hi-t..  II.  :i!"^.  17">:!.     Ouatanons— D.«-   oi 
17.>;i!i  N.V.  DiM-.Col.in-t.,x,4>.'.  iv*.  Oaat^non.— 
lioyeeiu  Ibt  Itep.  B.  A.t.,  Diap,  l^S^(Vlil^e).  0'j»- 
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tonons.— Ilil'lrith.  ri.iiu-cr  Hi~t..  ;^>T  ISIS.  Ouat 
tonon. — C'ri'Klirtii  U"<-'>>  (tiiuUil  in  Moiuhly  Am. 
Jiiur.  Giiil..  JfW.  l^;;i.  Oucatonons.  — BMiuliiiKi. 
Stnr  in  tlio  \V.,  1>.  l^li'..  Ouc-is— Tmliian.  I'lTrot 
M6iu..  '2"--,  ui'te.  iN'.l.  Ougatanous. — ('haiiviciu'- 
rio  (17o<;)  <iLioii(l  l>.v  .'rL-lu^iionat.  Iiul.  Triln<. 
in,  5-')-^,  lN^->.  Ouias. — Montrval  ooiii.  IT.'Mj)  in  N. 
Y.  DiK.'.  Col.  Hi-t..  .\,  44'.  ]<^.  Ouiatanon.— 
Krontonac  (1<V'«J).  ibid..  I.X.  ITS,  1-«V>.  Ouiatenons.— 
I'crkins  luid  I'cek,  Ann;iis  oi  Uio  Wv-t.  411.  ]>-'yO. 
Ouiatinons. — Dnike,  lik.  Inil<.,  xii.  I^i,-*.  Ouiato- 
nons.— I>o;nih;irnois  (I'oh)  in  X.  V.  I>oo.  (.'i>l. 
IIi.<:.,  IX,  lO'-t.'.  1^55.  Ouiattanon. — llarmar  (IT.t)) 
((iiotod  by  Hupp,  Wot.  rcnn..  iipp.,  --".•.  l>Vv 
Ouiattons. — ILirinar,  ibid.  Ouicatonans. — Cri'jrlian 
(ITuo)  in  Moiuhlv  Ai:i..UHir.  (J^.■L.l.,•Jo7,l^ol.  Ouil- 
las.— Do  Buu-iunviUo  11757)  in  N.  Y.  DiX-.  C>1, 
Hist.,  X,  (>ivS  a^AS.  Ouitanans  — Rn-wn.  XWit. 
Gaz..  71,  IJ'IT.  Ouitancns. — VaiidrcMiil  ^170H  in 
X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I.K,  76:>.  l-^'vV  Ouitatot- 
nons.— JotTor^on  (17>.'ii,  Noto>.  113,  lsJ5.  Ouiti- 
maus.— Writi-r  of  1^12i(Uotfd  by  .-choolcraft.  liid. 
Tribf.s,  111,  •'S.^i,  'K'A.  Oujatanons. — Doc.  i.[  ITIS  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.-t..  I.\,  y.»J,  IWi.  Ouroctenon.— 
Royce  in  1st  lUp.  H.  .\.  K..  ni:tp,  l-jl  ivilbisre). 
Outaganons. — lli'V.  of  17>6  in  N.  V.  Due  (;oi.  Hist., 
,x,  JJl,  lN\S  (nii>print  I.  Outias.  —  Mal.'.rtu'  (175'?(, 
ibid.,  SIO  (misprint).  Outinon.— sclKTrnLThorn 
(1M2)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soo  Ci>il..  -Jd  .s.,  ii.  ^,  isU. 
Ouyas.— X'ator.  Milh.  pt.  o.  sec.  S.  o-)l.  1>16.  8yas.— 
LoiiSiiciiiU17:.Jiiri  N.Y.Dor.f..].  Hi>t..  .V.Jlv  bsVS. 
8yatincn.— I..'n_-t:,  nil  (17"i_'i.  i'.id.,  Ch"..  Ouyata- 
nons.— I-i  yallc  ( I'^T'.i)  in  Marcrry,  Dec,  I.  4'm,  1';75. 
Ouyatonons.— Fr^auciiac  (b-'^Ji  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  I.X,  178,  lioic.  l^.Vi.  gyatonons  — b'UL'Ucuil 
(17.VJ),  ibid  ,  .X.  •.'Iri.  1^V5.  Ouy.-itt,inons.— <  •ham  iu'- 
nerie  (17oo),  ibid.,  ix.  1^7,  i»y>.  Ouyaws.— Hon- 
qnet  (1700)  in  Ma-.^.  Hi-t.  :-.m.-.  CjII..  4tti  '..  ix,34o, 
1871.  Ouyslanous. — .\I(Kcnnoy  and  HaM,  Did. 
Tribes,  7y,lS'v|  (uii-spriiit ).  Oy'achtow-nuk  Roanu. — 
Dobb.s,  Hud.s<in'.s  Bay,  JS,  1744.  Oyaghtanont.— 
Fo.st  (l"o-S)  quoted  bv  I'roud.  Pcnn.,  Ii,  npp.. 
113,  17y,S.  Oyatonons.— Vaiidreuil  (17111  in  N.  Y. 
Dtx.'.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  8'.0.  l.s.=>.=..  Oj-vaUnous.— Jei- 
fcrys,  Kr.  Doiu.s.,  pt.  1,  117,  1701.  tea.  — Bnnton. 
L<.'liii[>e  Leg.,  11,  IS^wi  (misprint;.  Potanons.— 
Iilrtxirailian,  Tnv.,  8_'.  l^i'i  (mi-print  i.  Pyato- 
nons.— I'erkin.s  and  Peck,  .\nrialsof  \V..  687,  Is'O. 
Qurachtenons. — Bui.hanan.  X.  .\m.  Indi.,  lr>o,  1.SJ4. 
Selugrue. —  Kroiiteiiai-  ild-J)  in  N.  Y.  Lioc.  Col. 
Hist.,  1.x.  178,  Is.V'i.  TJitanons. ^Maximilian,  Kcisf, 
I.  180,  ]8\i7.  Waas.— Drake,  Bk.  Iii.l-.,  xii,  IM^. 
Wah-we-an'-tung-ong.  — Dunn.  Tnio  Iiil.  Stories. 
o\^,  I'xOiluW  name,  of  which  Wr-a  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion). Wah-wee-ah-tenon, —  H"U_'h,  map  in  Did. 
Geol.  Kep.  ISs-',  lxs:3.  Wak-we-ot-ta-non.— Ibid, 
(vill.'iire).  Warraghtinooks. — <  in.i  ioh.'.rie  roni. 
(17.J0/inX.  Y.  Do(;.Col.  Hist..  vii.:>'i.  l^v:.  Wash- 
tenaw.—  Harvey  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  "15,  1.843. 
Watanons. — .Nuttall.  Jour..  lj">l.  Isjl.  Waughwe- 
oughlennes. — Cruirhan  (17'X)i  in  .\Ias.';.  Hi-t.  S'X'. 
Coll..4lh  s.,  IX,  ■_'('•'),  1^71.  Waugweoughlannes. — 
Croijlian  (I7.VJ)  niiotrd  by  Cna;.!.  Prnn.,  II.  •-"."'., 
17"J8.  Wauwaughtanees. — Mili-ti^-!!  map  (IT'oi 
qnoted  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi-i..  iv,  .Vji.  note.  ls.>i. 
Wawaightonos. — (ji-rriiaii  Plats  coiif.  i!770j,  ibid., 
VIII,  2:;3,  ls.57.  Wawcottonans. — Cro'.-han  (17!>'>) 
quoted  in  .Nlonihly  ,\iii..io!ir.  <  k-oL, '-''w.  1>.3I  (mis- 
print). Wawehattecooks  — Do.-.  f,f  17;7  jt;  X.  Y. 
IxjC.  Col.  Hl-t..  VI,  :/.il,  1-V>.  Waweotonans.- 
Hildretb,  Pion.  in'-t..71.1»lM.  Wawcoughtannes.— 
Crof-'han  (I7'J.t)  in  Ma>^,-.  Hi-t.  .'^■■'•.  Coll..  4ih  s..  ix. 
37'.^,  1S71.  Wa-vriachtanos. —  I>'-kiel  Il7y4»  quote! 
by  Itntt-Miber.  Tribe-  llud-.n  H.,  3:;';.  :-72.  "Wa- 
wiaghta.— .Fohnx.n  (t7i-;)  in  .V.  V.  Do.-,  Cul.  Hi^t., 
VII.  0-.5.  ls.50.  Wawiaghtanakes — 'Ji-rman  Flats 
conf.  (1770).  ibid..  VIII.  jii.Is-'m.  Wawiaghtanon.— 
Jolin.-oii  (170.5 1,  ibid.,  vii.  71'i.  D.5'i.  Wawiaghto- 
nos.— .bihii-nii  I  ITtjo).  ilp:d.,.5»:;.  Wawia'hta'nua. — 
Gat.=cliet.  8bauiiec  .MS..  B.  A.  K..  I^-O  '  s;,n«  uee 
name;  plural,  W'.-iwiata'nuav'lj.  Wa-x-iotonaus. — 
Cn.-haii  (17i,M  in  X.  Y.  Dur.  '  ■..!.  Ili-t..  \  ii,  7vj. 
l-S'^,.  Wauioughtanes.— <"r. --bau  /1757'.  ibid.,  ■.''--. 
Wa-wyachtenok'.  — !.i\  iir_'-t.,n  (  I7ijijj,  itiid..  IV,  t;51, 
K51.  Waya  hto'nuki.— <;at-e;i,-t.  .\Iiami  MS.. 
B.  A.  p..  l-v>»  ici.,rri-.t  .Mi:imi  b,riiii.  Wayough- 
tani-.-s  --fr.,i,'hiiti  fKO'n  ni  .M.-nthlv  .\i:i.  J. Mir. 
Oeol.,'.'7j,  ls:ii.  Wea.  — H.irm  ir-  17>J)in  Am. Suite 
PaiKTs,  Di-i.  AIT.,  I,  V).;.  l-,,j.     Weah.— Jones,  Ojeb- 


ivay  Inds..  178,  iNd.  Weaus.— Doc.  of  17n',  in  Ma-^s, 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1>;-..  III.  Ji..  IT'.M.  Weaws.— r.'oun. 
We-t.  <;a,:..  :;4s.  1-17.  Weeah.— H.inn.ir  (IT."',  in 
Kupp.  \\e-t.I'.-n:i.,app  .•-"-".',  1810.  Weea's— >  Iri  .-ti- 
ville  trea;y  (17'.'5)  in  P.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  1-t.  1^7::. 
Weeaws.— Hr.uvn.  Wc-t.  (ia^.,  72.  1M7.  Weeds — 
K'.'.pp.  Wc-t.  Peiin..app..:.\i.  18li'Mini-priut ..  Wi- 
ahtanah.  —  ll.irton.  Xeu  \ieu-.  .xxxili.  17-.  s.  Wi'- 
ah-ton-oon-gi. — Dunn.  True  Indian  Storic-.  315. 
PHiS  ODami  name  oi  t!ie  Wea  town  i.  Wiata- 
nons.— hoc.  IT-V.  in  X.  Y.  Dmc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  !"! 
1S.5S.  Wiaut.— I.attre.  map  P.  S..  17s|.  Wvacht?- 
nos.— ["utiuim  (17'.'.')  in  .Vm.  Slate  Papers.  I ; id.  \;L. 
I.JIO.  I,s;.\  Wyahtinaws.— iLMlay.  W.  l\-r. ..'•-(.  17'.)7. 
■Wyatanons. —  Dii.iui -ne  il7.'4i  m  X.  V.  Ii.i.'.  f.il. 
Hi-t..  .X,  Jiili.  l-o-".  Wyeacktenscks. — l.indi-,iv 
(171',M.ibid..\  1. 53-.  iVm.  'Wyogtami.— .McKeuiKV 
and  Hall.  Ind  Tribe-,  iii.  -o,  i-.Vj.  Yeahtentanee.— 
Drake,  Kk.  luds.,  .\ii,  1-4-. 

Weakaote  (prut»al>ly  froiii  iriiinha  ola, 
'much  .-and' ).  A  former  band  or  vil- 
laL'eottlie  Miiewakauton  t>ioux.  —  I>":i^, 
E-xped.  St  IVters  K.,  i,  :'.S.5,  1S24. 

"Weanoc.  A  trilu'  of  tlu-  rouhatau 
confederacy,  formerly  living'  in  Cliarle,s 
("ity  CO.,  \'a.,  (ui  the  N.  hank  of  .laiucs  r. 
Ill  hi08  tliey  nnmhoied  al)Oiit  500.  They 
seem  to  liave  crossed  over  to  the  >.  hank 
or  James  r.  towanl  the  close  fif  tiie  17th 
century,  iMM-haps  in  cnns-eijueiiee  of  a  dis- 
astrutis  attack  from  the  Iroquois  in  los?. 
In  1722  Beverley  stated  that  ttieir  former 
settlement  in  I'rince  (.Tcor^'e  co.,  s.  of  the 
James,  wasextinct. and  in  1727  it  wa-sstat^-d 
that  they  had  lived  at  different  times  on 
upper  Nottoway  r.  an«l  on  a  tributary 
stream,  then  called  Wyanoke  cr.,  near 
the  North  Carolina  frontier.  Nottoway 
r.  was  al-so  at  one  time  known  hy  their 
name. 

Chawopoweanock. — Pots  in  Smith  fl629),  Ya..  I, 
2i)l.  repr.  18iy  (incorrect  combination  of  Chawop>o 
and  Weanoi'ki.  Weanocks. — Smitii.  ibid..  110. 
Wianoes. — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  Ij'j,  1816 
(mi-print  i. 

Weanoc.  Tiie  principal  villa<:e  of  the 
Weanoc  in  ItiOS,  situated  below  the  mouth 
of  Appomattox  r.,  at  the  present  Wey- 
anoke.  Prince  tieoru'e  co.,  \'a. 

Vr'ayanoak. — Colden  (1727).  Five  X.it.,  5-.  1717. 
Wyanoke.  —  B.-verley.  Va.,  I'.V.',  1722.  Wynoack. — 
Moll  in  Humphreys.  .\cet..map,  17:j'_'.  Wyonoke. — 
D'h;.  of  1727  in  Martin,  X.  C,  i,  ai>p.,  xvi",  1  ■■.':'. 

Wcantinock.  The  chief  villacre  of  the 
Wawyachtonoc,  situated  on  Housatonic 
r.,  near  the  pn-sent  New  Milford,  Litch- 
field CO.,  Conn. 

0-weantonoge. — Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  il.  ,*2.  l^is. 
Wean'tino'.k. — Trurubull,  Ind.  Xames  Co:ii>..  >-u, 
].-.-!.  Wyantenock. — I'oc.  of  1702  qurited  bv  Tnim- 
buil.  Hi-t.  Chilli.,  II.  82,  Dl*. 

Weapemeoc.  An  Ai-.'onquian  (?)  tril>e 
met  by  lialeigh's  colonists  in  l.')s4-,sfl, 
occupying  the  territory  x.  of  Albeniarle 
sd.,  X.  C,  including  probably  mo.-t  <>i 
what  is  now  Currituck,  Camden,  ra-pio- 
tank,  and  Penjuimans  co~.  Their  chief 
town,  of  the  same  name,  st-ems  to  lia\e 
been  in  I'a.-ijuotank  co.  Othi^r  towns 
apparently  in  the  .vinie  jiiri.-^diction  were 
I'as'|uenock  ( l'as(jiK)tank? ).  Cln-panoc. 
and  .Mascominiz.  They  were  said  then 
to  have  7CH)  or  8CXJ  (warriors),  under  their 
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.lii,  i'  (>ki.-<t>.     A  coiitury  latiT  ilu- .-^aim'  iMirK-s.     A  sixn-ial  j>1;kv  was  ^et  apart  fur 

tiTiitorv  was  occiipieil  l>y  the  Yi-opiiu  or  it  in  or  alMnit  tli«  tt-iit. 

.lanpiiii  (  W'l'aj'OMi-oi-?),  ra^iniuiaiik,  IVr-  Armor  s\  as  iu>t  universal  aii<l  was  of  two 

,|iiiinan,    aii'l    l'ot<.'?ki'et.       In    lii'il'    the  sorts:  (  1  i  woven  i>l  rudsdrspliiitsoi  w<n>tl 

Vc'i'i'ii  chief   sold   hind.-.     In   ITlU,  ac-  or  of  plates  of  ivory:  (-)  made  of  tiiiek 

,  ,ir-lni:_' to  l.awsiin,  tlie  other  hands  still  rawhide,      rrum    J5erinir   str.   southward 

,  n'iiite<l -10  warriors,  hnt  of  the  Ve(^j>iiu  ail  varieties  are  found.     There  is  hi>t<>rie 

,,nlv  one  man  survived.                  I,.i.  M.I  evidenee  of  skin   armor  on  tlie  Atlantii; 

jaup.n.-l..i".v.ii  ilTU.    Mi<t.  c.ir.  1.V-.0.    Weap-  sloiv.     The  tiirhtin''  (.f  tile  In<lians  wa.-< 

w>apomeiok.-L,nno  ,l.-.v.,  in  <m\:U.  \L  Arb,  r  I'luetiy  hand  to  hand,  hence  there  was  little 

,1    .,u.  t^"-l.    v.'ecpoaieokes.    iiaiiK-.  .Mil.  lu'L.  need  of  eiiiziueerini:  inventions  or  <iHip- 

.,.1..,.     \Veopomeiok.-l.:ini- ,i.>H,.iii  H.iklnvt.  erative   Weapons  demandiu','  the   unite-l 

\..v     in.  SI'.'.  1^10      V.  eopomekoes. — I'nikc.  Jn^N.  .•.•      »      .•                   .             .•                "   c-           i 

S.  ."\tn..:;i-..  is^n.    Yaopim.-li..,-.  lO'.'.iin  H.iwk>,  t-'U'Tt  ot  a  uundnT  ot  men.     ^ee  Annur, 

's.  C,  II,  i:J7,  l<'^.     Yeopim.— liii.l., -l-'iO.  .IrrofCv',     <  lnli.-),    D(u;i;ery,    Kiii>">,    Ldnrt.f, 

Weapons.     The    offensive     weapons    of  J''ji-">iix,  Siiif/(l.<,  Slinfjs,  Sjnarf,  TJtrunlii'j- 

the   Indians   may   i)e  ela.-sitied   hy    their  tttid:,  7'<jiiitiluurl:,  etc.                  (o.  T.  .M.) 

w-irkinu'    parts    and    haftin_',    and    their  Weare.     .\  Tenaukntehin  village  at  the 

;i-e.     Strikiu'^' weapons  are  of  stone,  IxMie,  mouth   of    Tanana    r.,    Ahiska.  —  Baker. 

,,r  wood,   in  the  .«hape  of  chilj.s  or  l>all>,  Cieojr.  ])iet.  Alaska.  I".t02. 

and  into  the  shapes  of  the  elulw  the  tribes  Weataug.     A  vilheje  formerlv  near  the 

r.irved  a  marvelous  amount  of  their  my-  site  of  tli--  I>re^ent  Salisl.urv.  "Litehtield 

tholo-y,  espeeially    those   amon;_'  whom  ,.,,  _   Conn.,   coutainiiijr    70   witrwams    in 

Itactaiile    wood    was    abundant;    cutting:  1740.     ]ts  inhabitants  were    probablv  a 

\wapon-,  liefore  the  introduction  <>f  iron.  part  of  the  Mahican. 

wrut  made  of  stone  or  copper;  piercim;  Weataug.— Tmnit.nll.  In.l.  N.iliU'<  Conn.,  S<>.  l^si. 
\vcai>ons  were  of  aiiv  liard  substance  Weatog.— Tmuii.till.  Ili^t.  (.onn..  11.  uiy,  l>l^. 
that  would  take  a  point.  Many  weap-  Weatherford,  William  (known  also  as 
oiis  had  two  or  more  fmictions.  The  Lamocliattee,  or  lied  Kagle).  A  lialf- 
Sioux  had  clu))S  armed  witii  blades  or  l)lood  Creek  chief,  born  al)Out  17.^0; 
I-^jints;  amoiiir  other  tribes  cutting  or  note<l  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  Creek 
ilirnstin<r  wea[)on3  were  wei^d)ted.  "AU  war  of  Ispj-H,  in  which  (ien.  Jackson 
three  classed  are  sub<livided  acconlinir  to  was  leaderof  the  American  forces.  There 
the  manner  of  holding  or  mi>nntin<_'.  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  liis  parenta^re. 
They  were  held  in  the  hand,  perhaps  Claiborne  (r|uote'l  by  I^rake,  Inds.  X. 
wi-aj.ped  with  a  strip  of  fur,  set  in  a  <jrip  Am.,  o.s.s,  18b0)  says  his  "father  was  an 
for  one  hand,  moimted  on  a  longer  shaft  itinerant  ped'ller,  sordid,  treacherous, 
for  two  hands,  orslunir  toaline.  ^lissile  and  revengeful;  hisuiothera  full-bloodeil 
weapons  were  thrown  from  a  slin^,  darted  savage  of  tiie  trilje  of  the  Seiniuoles." 
from  a  throwincr-stiek,  hurled  from  the  Another  authority  says  that  a  trader, 
hand,  or  shot  fnVm  a  bow.  Not  all  these  Scotch  or  Knudish.  named  Charles 
weree'iuallv  Common.  Thechi-Hl-e<L'ed  \\\-atherfonl  (believed  to  have  been  the 
.irrow  of  Africa  was  ahno~t  unknown  in  father  of  William),  married  a  half-si-ter 
the  Western  Hemispliere.  J'iercing  im-  of  Alexander  Mc«iillivray  fq.  v.  ■»,_  \yh«) 
plements  Um-  huntiiiu'  w.-re  often  com-  was  the  daughter  of  an  imlian  chief  of 
t'liicl  with  a  device  for  holdinir  the  I'ure  bloo<l.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
'p'^'Ty,  an<l  tlu.-  Mexicans  are  said  to  straight,  and  well  prop'.'rtioned,  an<l  na- 
hare  shot  the  soldiers  of  Cortes  with  ture  had  In-stowed  u[)ou  jiim  L'enius.elo- 
har[>(ion  arrows  thrown  from  atlatls;  quence,  and  courage,  but  Iiis  moral  char- 
but  war  arrows  had  lanceolate,  not  acter  wa-  far  from  commendable.  He 
barbed  jK)iiits.  The  war  arrow  also  ha.l  led  the  l.O(M)  Creeks  at  the  massacre 
a  siiiude  head.  The  ji'Msoning  of  arrows  of  Ft  .Mimnis.  Au<r.  ."-'.O.  l>b'..  <;en.. lack- 
is  a  much  mooted  quf.-tion.  son  having  entered  the  fii'ld,  tiie  Creeks 

Th'"  nio.<t  i-oimiion  deic.'isive  weapon  of  were  <1  riven    from    p(jint    to  jioint  until 

'he  North  Americans  wa-  tiM->liield,  worn  A\'eatherford  resolved  to  make  a  desjx-rate, 

"'1  the  left  arm  by  means  of  thon-s  fast-  effort  to  retrieve  his  waning'  fortinies  hy 

ened  on  the    in-ide    and    used    Itoth    lor  iratheriic.' all  the  force  he ce.iild  command 

I'arrvin^r   and    for    covering'    tlnj    vitals.  at  the  ( ireat  Horseshoe  bend  of  the  Tal- 

■'^hiekl.j  were  usuallv  circular  in  form  and  lafK.osa.     Tlie  signal  defeat  his  forces  suf- 

made  of   the    thickest    rawhide,   thou-h  fered  at  this  iKjint  ende<l  the  war,  and 

bark,  basketry,  and  ro-is  woven  together  Weatherford,  to  save  further  blood-h.-d. 

-erved  the  purjiose  here  and  there.     The  or  |.erliai.-  shrewdlv  jnd-iii'j  the  re-ult, 

"i:ikin'_' of  a  shield,  for  which  one  or  more  voluntarily  delivi-red  him.-eii  to  .Ia«  k-oii 

<  overs  Were  pr.-|.an-d,  w  as  alt^'iidcd  witfi  and   was   relea.-ed   on   hi-   i)roniise  t<t  u-e 

■-Teat   cereiiiMin.      <  )n    the    surfa' i-    wt-re  his  intliienic  to  maintain  peace.      He  died 

paint. -d   heraldic  devices,  and  the  shield  Mar.  it,  l.s-J4,  leaving  many  children. -a  ho 

^\as    fmther  adornd  with  frin-es,    [(re-  inttrmarried  with  the  whit. •<.      It  is  said 

'•Ions  objects,  tas.-e!s,  and  the  j-lumes  of  that  after  the  war  hi- ehara-ter  chan-ed, 
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i\\\>\  li(^  IxTiiiHc  <rn.'niticil,  iii.hi.--iri(iii>.  Itaitcii,  nr  nilu'r  <1»'\  iro.  'riio  li'.  Imii-  iii 
niul  soIkt.  ('i>ti~iiit  Ked  l!;i;_'lo,  l)y  ( i.  C".  numy  v;irii'tirs  of  twiiu'd  Wf.ivinu'  iu- 
K<:r'_'l<'^toii,  l.sTS.  (c.  t.)  voIvihI  two  or  ludo  ucit  straii'l-.     Tin- 

Weaving.     Aiiioiil:    tlio    Indians    n.   of      <K-sij.'Ms    wi-ro    in    lilack.    whiii-.    yi'llow, 
Mexico   weavini:  was  il.>nc  iriiu-rally  hy      l>lne,   and    <.'ri'i.'n,  lir>t    fkcirliol    ont    in 

lilack  on  a  i>attiTn  li'iard.  I'artlur 
s.,  in  the  ('i>hunl>ia  draina'je  l>a>in.  (im- 
blankets  were  woven  alter  t lie. -ame  tecli- 
nii',  l)nt  tlii-y  were  rectaiejular  in  inrni. 
laekini,'  the  elaI>orate  I'rin'.'e-  aii'l  iMinlei- 
of  tlie  (.'liilkat,  and  tlie  <ii'(i)rations  \mtc 
^reoinetrical. 

In  the  !•].  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
and  later  in  the  Paciiiestates  tiir  Indian- 
were  foinid  weavinir  into  Mankets  i\atii- 
ers  and  (.lown  of  hirds  as  well  as  ralil)it 
skins  ent  inti>  nariDw  i^trips.  Thr.-irii'- 
of  skin  were  twisted  into  niHs  as  t  hi<  k  ;i- 
a  linger,  and  the  shafts  of  fcaliiers  \\<ie 
can^dit  Kitwtcn  the  strands  of  twine  in 
t\vistin;_'.  Thi'.-e  Unify  mlN  cuii-tiiuiid 
a  kiml  of  warp,  hi-ld  in  place  hy  r^'ws  I'l 
t  w  ineil  wea\in'.r  of  sl^nt  ci^rd  or  Iiahichc 
In  the  S.  W.  the  Spaniard.-^  introduced 
sheep  aii'l  j>rohably  tan-jht  the  Indian- 
the  use  of  l-an'cpean  hand  looms.  W  itii 
tliese  the  Pnel'lo  trihes  and  the  Navaho 
<leveloped  a  <:ennine  nativeart.  }iro<l".iein_' 
narrow  jrarters,  l)elts,  cirths,  and  sashe-, 
and,  l»y  different  proces-es,  lar^'er  fabrics. 
hand;  baskets,  bai:-,  and  niat~  were  made  snch  as  dresses  and  blankets.  In  these 
witlumt  the  aitl  of  apparatus,  lint  in  the  fattrics,  as  well  as  in  all  others  pnxhiced 
Atlantic   states,     the   Aleutian  ids.,    and      in  thisarea,  the  len::th  of  the  web  was  tha.t 
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doubt  le.s.s     else- 
where, the  warp     I 
of    wallets    was     j 
f-uspendeil  from     ; 
lindis  of  tree-  or     j 
some  other  sup- 
port,   this    eon-     ! 
f^titutiiiL'    the     I 
first  .step  towanl     | 
tiie  loom.     'I'he     i 
Chilkat  of  s.    v..     ! 
Alaska,    in    set- 
tin;^  npthe  w'.irj)     i 
for  their  elabu-     ■ 
rate  lilan  kets  , 
fl  r  o  V  e      t  w  o     ! 
forked    .stakes 
into  the  irmund 
as    far   apart    as 
the    width     ..f 
the  blanket  and     • 
laid  a  stout  bar     ■ 
or  pole;icros-iMr 
a    warp    beam. 
From    this    was     ■ 
suspended      a 
thont,'    or    stont      ^ 
eord    stretclii-d      '■■ 
froin.-ideti>.-idi',      .  _ 
whicli    h.'ld    the 
waip    of    ^'i.ats' 
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of  the  article  t' 
Ik-  produced;  no 
elotii  was  ina'le 
in  the  piece  to 
be  afterward 
entup.  Cott'iii. 
yncca,  mulberry 
bark,  and  other 
fibers,  liair  of 
(|nadru]>eds,and 
the  d  o  w  n  o  f 
birds  formerly 
furnished  t  li  c 
materials  f' r 
purely  na  five 
fal)rics.  A  sl.n- 
(h-r  rod  with  a 
cirenlar  bb'ck 
fi^r  a  fly-wiuci 
served  f"r  spin- 
dle. Vaiiety  m 
color  was  ^mv  n 
by  the  nati\'- 
liiK'of  the  man- 
rials  and  wi:ii 
dyes.  The  sci- 
tin;:  np  of  tie' 
war] I  w  a.s  a  c<i:i- 
binatioti  of  tl  •• 
Chilkat  proi  e-- 
and  that  of  ihe 
\rii  adMptcd  th- 
in I'.'- 


liairand  cedar  bai  !c.      The  woman,  ^iltin'_'  <onipierors.      The  Zufd 

in  front,    wn.ii'jhi    her  intricate   paMcrn-'  we>lern  1  jirnpean  hand  1 

with  her  liir.'crs  al'ine.  a-  dne-  the  basket  S.  tiie  WMmaii  in  wca\  iii'_'  ai>o  -at  i.ii  II 

Jnaker,    iiMie_'    neith'-r    -Imiiie.     hcddle,  ;..'roiuid  in  fiMiit  of  her  w  ii  k,  c-iic  lilt 
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l>;ill~  of  yarn  tiod  to  tho  warp  or  a  siinjiU' 
Ix.lihiii  for  a  slmttle.  Siv  .l#7,  Hii.^htlrir, 
0'"lli'i>'J<  Di/r.-i  iiii'l  J'i'iiiiiiil<,  Oniaiihiit. 

The  intricate  pnu-f^si-s  witli  cru<ie  ap- 
|.ar.itiis  are  (Usrus.~i'<l  aii'l  illiistratt><l  hv 
Matflifws  in  :'«\  lup.  15.  A.  K.,  1SS4. 
Consult  also  Mason  in  Nat.  .Mus.  Kep. 
P.mM,  an<l  the  bibliography  therein;  Rnsh- 
iit'll  in  Am.  .\ntlir.,  .\i,  no.  3,  lOOlt;  Dixon 
in  i'.nll.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3. 
piO.'i;  Niblaek   in    Rep.    Nat.    Mus.    ISSS, 


NAVAH3     LOOM.         (MaTThEaS^ 

IS'.tO;  Xonlenskiol.l,  Cliff  Dweller:-  of 
Mesa  Venle,  IM'.S;  Speik  in  An).  Anthr., 
i.K,  293,  1!»07;  Ciii-le  to  Anthr.  Coll.  Prov. 
Mus.  Victoria,  V.W*;  Kinnions  and  Boas, 
Chilkat  Blanket,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Ili.st.,  Ill,  pt.  A,  1907;  Stites,  FA-onomicrf 
of  Iroquois,  190-5.  (,o.  T.  M.) 

Wechikhit.  A  Y<ikuts  (Mariposan) 
tril)e  formerly  liviuLron  Ioult  Kines  r. , 
Cal.,  in  the  i)lains,  and  one  of  the  <:roup 
of  tribes  whiih  cedt-d  their  lands  to  the 
I'nitfil  .<tatcs  by  treaty  of  Apr.  2!»,  IS-^l. 
Tiiey  were  then  pla<e<l  on  l-'resno  res., 
where  they  were  still  represented  in  l.sGl. 
Two  or  three  indivi'luals  survive. 

Wa  cha  et— K'.yrp  in  l>^th  C'l)..  B.  .\.  E.,  :»2. 
I^'.'-t.  Wa  cha-hets. — Mi-k'<e  et  ul.  in  Sitiiite  Kx. 
!''><■.  t.  3ji\  Colli.'..  sinT.y.--..  To.  1--'i:j.  Wa-che-ha- 
ti.  — W, -.,.:n  {]<■:,)  in  H.  i;.  K\.  Pof.  7-'.,  Sllh 
<'"iiL'..  o.l  s. •=•..,",!.  l>--,7.  Wa-chenets.— In'l.  AlL 
i;<'|'..  J--':),  IvM.  Wa  che -ries  — .-■  iiMic  Ex.  Hoc. -1. 
:!J.|  ('oiit:..  >]•>■!■ .  >..".,  'xi.  ls'>:).  Waches.  — H^llloj- 
in  IiKi.  .\tT.  l:.-|...  .=.11.  1^14.  Watch-ahets.— .J'lliii- 
-i"n  in  s-ri.  i:\.  Ii..r.  t^i.  :;.'M  rons-..  l-t  ■..■--..•_'•_', 
I^VJ.  M'at-ches.  — l..-ui>iri  liid.A::.  It.-i..  1 -.'i7.  :;■.>'.'. 
ICs.  V,'echikhit.  —  .k'r.  ..!..•  nil  Tiiiv.  <'.il.  Pul...  .\ni. 
-\n-h.ini. I  Ktli..ii.:;i-.i).  r.xN.  Wi'-chi-kik.— I'l.w.-r- 
III  C.jnt.  .\".  A.  Klhi).,!.,  iii.CTiJ,  1>77. 

Wechotookme  (  ]]'■•-!, >j-lonI:-ii,'').  One 
of  tlie  7  Seminole  towns  in  Florida  in 
•  '•''■';  exact  loialitv  unknown. — Hawkins 
(1-99),  Sk.-tch,  '-'o,  lf54S. 

Wechquadnach  (pn'[><-rly  I(>7""^/;'//i- 
"ul:,\  'place  at  tin,-  end  of,  or  extending' 
'o,  the  iiiMuntain';  tin- earlier  name  wa~ 
''iii'liijii^ilim,.],  '  bare  iiiMuniain  land.'  — 
Trumbull).  A  .Mahi.an  villau'e,  pn.b- 
:d)ly  l>i-lon'_dn'_'  to  the  Wawyacht'ini.e 
tribe,  fMiiiierly  near  Indian  pond,  .\.  w.  uf 
'"iharoii,   Litehlirld  cix,  Conn.,  adjoinini.' 
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the  .N'ew  York  state  line.  The  Moravian.s 
had  a  ini.->ion  thereabout  1744.   (i.  m.) 

Pachquadnach — RiiltoulMT.  Triho-:  HilKmh  f;  ^ 
l'.'7.1'-7.'.  Wachquadnach — \h\.].  Wechquadnach.— 
It>i(i.,  ,n5.  Wequadn'ach. — Trnniliiill.  iu'!.  .Niiiium 
Cmin.,  s3,  1-^»1.  Wukhquautenauk. —  Uutl.iihfr 
Tribes  Ilu'^.'n  K.,  . ■•-•.,  is? J. 

Wechquetank  {nerliijiu'taiikav  i-i'/nilaiil:, 
the  Lenape  name  of  a  shrnl>  which 
<;rew  near  that  vicinity. — IIeck<'welderb 
A  Delaware  villaire  about  S  m.  b<'- 
vond  the  Blue  Kidu'e,  x.  w.  irmn  Beth- 
lehem, probably  near  the  present  Mauch 
Chunk  in  Carbon  co..  Pa.  It  was  settled 
in  17(30  by  a  colony  of  ^biravian  Indians 
from  the  mission  of  Nain.  They  were 
driven  off  by  the  whites  and  their  village 
burneil  in  1703.  (.i.  .m.) 

Naquetank. — Flint.  In<l.Wjirs.  41.  IkK.  Wechque- 
tank.—I.ojkicl.  Ili-t.  .Miv-N.  t  nit.  I5reih..  f.l.  J.  1  •.■:;• 
1791.  Wequetank.— L/<i~kit'l  I  17'.M)  Ul  Pav.  IVnn., 
.31^.  1S43. 

Wechurt  [  Wi'^tcnir)!.  'opposite').  .V 
Pima  villaLTe  at  North  HIackwatiT,  s. 
Ariz. — Kussell  in  20tii  Kep.  B.  A.  1',.,  2:!, 
1908. 

Wecquaesgeek  (from  ii-H.-irdtil.-ih,  'end  I'f 
tl;e  marsh,  or  swamp.' — Cerard).  .Vn 
important  tribe  of  the  \\'apiiinL:er  con- 
federacy that  formerly  occupied  s.  Fair- 
field CO.,  Conn.,  and  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  from  about  Norwalk,  Conn.,  to 
Hudson  r.  They  were  a  stron;i  tril>e 
until  they  bad  trouble  with  the  Dutch. 
In  1(343  the  Dutch  massacred  more  than 
100  in  a  ^iii'.de  niL'ht,  and  in  the  war 
which  ensued  two  of  their  three  fortiti.-il 
villa<:e.s  were  destroyed.  In  a  massa- 
cre near  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  party  led 
liy  Underbill  killed  between  500  and 
700  men,  women,  and  children  of  tlie 
Wecquae  peek  and  WappiiiL'er,  only  > 
men  c-capitiir.  Peace  was  tinally  cmm- 
cluded  in  lt>44.  In  lt3')3  their  sin'_de  re- 
maining "castle"  contained  al>ont  4("i 
souls.  Tlie  tribe  still  had  a  chief  as  late 
as  16S9.  Their  castles  are  sai<l  to  have 
been  very  stroncr.  constructed  of  plank  5 
in.  thick,  9  ft  hi.rh.  and  braced  around 
with  thick  plank,  |>ierced  with  porthole-. 
One  of  their  villa-jes  was  Ali[>iMnk,  an- 
other bore  the  name  of  the  tribe,  i^ee 
I tf <■}'(< inrk.  (.1.  ^r. ) 

Highland  Indians.— I,.>v.-laco  iI'V.'.>l  in  X.  "l".  I''--. 
("..i.  H;-t..  xi:r.  \;<k  1--I  (mpi.IkmI  ;,:-,->  i,.  i'.- 
\Vap;-:iiL'iT '.  Wechquacskeck.  —  I  "•c.  oi  ;•;  J 1 .  il-it  . 
I.  V").  I^-'h'..  Weckquaesgeeks.  —  Hrr.'ii^-n  I;.i''!t  ( ■  ■• 
ltu-;.ii  .jiiMtcfl  l.y  Kiitt.n!..  r.'l  rii'.-,  Hu.!-..n  \i..\- 
1^7J.  Weckquesicks— lli-l.  MaLr..l-t  >...  III.  1-1. 
l-')'.i.  Weeks— Van  <l'-r  Imn.k  ( Ii."-;) 'i  ■'"'•''  •''■ 
Kii!t':nl>'jr.  dp.  cit.,  sj.  Wequa-esgecks— -.  I.i-.l 
craft.  Iii'l.  Trilies.  vi,  147,  l-'w.  Weskesktk  — 
Wilt  (I'.-'J)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi-t..  ni.  i.v.i,  l--: 
Wesquecqueck.  — Doc.  of  li'.ll.  ilii'l..  1.  'J!  I.  1-^ 
Wetquescheck.  — [loi'.  of  ]r,i:l.  i'.;il..  1  -«',.  Wic^aafs 
geek.  — I)oi-.  ,./.  l(',i:i.  ilii.t..  I'T.  Wirkerscrfk  -- 
l>i.c.  of  I'wI.  il,;ci.,  .\in,  ii.0.  I'-! .  Witkersecreeke  — 
J>..C.  of  li;7i;.  il-i<l.,  I'."'..  Wickersheck— l...\>i.i.  •• 
(H>JO),  il.i'l..  IIU.  Wickesk.rtk.— I.'A.'a.  t-  i../. 
It'.'V.M  ()iio|4..1  by  Kntti'iilMT,  I  ril"-  llu'l-iii  11..  -.i. 
1^7.'.  Wickwaskeck  — 1»' •'■.  ">i  li..*)  in  \.  V  !!..■■. 
C"l.  Ifi-t.,  I.  UU,  l-^'-w  Wicquaesgeckcrs.- 1""  .  •■! 
ItJi;',,  il<i'l.,  V'.i.  Wicquaskaka  — l.uinL'-ti.n  i.a;i_':it 
f|Uote<l  in  I'.uttunbir,  Tribes:  Uuii'^on  li.,  o7'.',  1"-7J. 
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Wiechquaeskeck.— Trill ly  i>l  1'W.o  in  N.  V.  Imh-. 
('ill.  lll-t..  .\i:i.  li">.  Ivl.  Wiechquaesqueck. — 
|)iiC.  I'f  li'-i''-!.  i''i'l..  -^-.  Wiechquaskeck. —  1  ri'  il>' 
of  H'rt".  I,  it'iM..  XT...  Wieckquieskecke  —  ~niy\  c~  nil 
(liWUi.  iliiil..  ;<i-i  Wiequaeskeck  — Ii.-..l  oi  Iri.". 
ihiM..  'Jl.  Wiequaskeck— I  >..!•.  ni  li-VS.  ilii.l..  '•J. 
Wighquaeskeek.— I'ti'l  <|ii.>i,  .t  ill  IJiuu-iiIkt.  oj>. 
I'it.,  oi"'i''.  Wikagyl.— viiji  i.i  l-.l  I  in  N.  Y.  p."-. 
Col.  Ili>t.,  I.  \<"'k  Wiqiiaeshex— TriMiy  lif  1''!') 
quoted  I'V  Cmu'iihrr.  Triii.>  lluit~..n"  li  .  11- 
1!-TJ.  Wiquaeskeck.— IrrMix-  "i  li.ll  in  X.  V.  Ii.m-. 
Col.  Hi-t..  Mil.  17,  1--I.  Wiskerscreeke.— .\i:ilri'~- 
(lOOi.  V>)>\..  Ml'..  Witqueschack  — line.',  (il  I'C. 
ihiil.,  I.  I'll.  1-"'.  Witquescheck.  — |)oi'.  oi  I'.i-.. 
il  lid..  1-1.  Witqueschreek.— (1.  ■.•.olliiiil.  ibid..  1-:;. 
Wj-ckerscreeke  — |i.M-.  i.i  li.Tl,  iliid..  .MM.  4r.o.  K-l. 
Wyquaesquec  — Due.  I'l'   lidl.  itiid.,  I,   ll.'i,  l-'x'. 

Wecquaesgeek.  The  principal  villajo 
of  the  WiTiiniiti^LTCek,  situatfil  on  tlio 
Hiul'rOiint  Dnblis  Korrv,  Wcstcht'^ter  co  , 
N.  V.  It.s  oiitlinrs  c'liiiil  1h»  tr:i<T<l  in  re- 
cent tiriu's  by  iiiiniiMon.~  .~l)i'll  l)('fl.-. 
Weckquaes^uk.— Trmiilmll.  Ind.  Nmtiii'-  ronii..  -1. 
1.V>1.  Wecicquaskeck. — Kiilt-'iilicr.  TrilK-  Ilud-'in 
K..  T-^.  1-7.'  Wickqiiaskeck.  —  \"iiii  dvr  Doi'clc 
(ItVSt'ii  quotod  Ky  Kiiitenljrr.  iliid..  7J. 

Wecuppom.  A  villat'oot  the  Powiiatan 
confederacy,  >ituatfi I  in  It'.OS  on  the  n. 
bank  ot  the  Iv'appatiannnck  in  Kichinonii 
CO.,  Va. 

Mecuppom. —.■million-  in  Smith  iIiVJ'.M.  Vii  ,  i.  l-.'i, 
ri'pr.  I'^l'.i  (mi-prini  I.  Wecuppom.— Smith,  ibid.. 
Diiip. 

Wedges.  Weiliri'.-"  were  jin^bably  in 
most  general  use  anion'_'  the  uoodworkin.: 
tril)es  of  the  far  X.  W.  Tiiey 
are  inade  of  wood,  stone, 
1,'one,  antler,  and  cupper,  I'lUt 
of  late  years  iron  and  stt-el 
have  ciinie  into  favor.  These 
■*.■■■-/  iiiii>lenient3  are  einjiloyed  in 

/"■  /  cnttiii;;  ontand  splittintr  Inni- 

ber  for  iiouse  and  boat  biiild- 
in.i^,  for  firewood,  and  for 
other  pnrpo.-es.  \Vedv:es  re- 
.semble  celts  and  chisels  in 
"general  siiapc,  bnt  are  not  .- > 
carefnlly  fini-heil  and  ne'-cs- 
sarily  .«iiow  the  effect  of  liat- 
teriiig  from  use  under  the  hammer  ^r 
matil.  The  heads  ot  wooden  wedizes  arc 
.'sometimes  protected  by  a  cap  of  t'lii'.di 
wit  lies  or  spruce  roots.  I'e-i<les  t  lie  wood- 
working wed<_'es  small  wedL'i.'S  of  various 
materials  were  in  i-ummon  n>t-  for  tiLrliten- 
ing  fasteniriL'S  of  iiiipl«-ment  hafts  and 
for  like  purpn.-es.     .^ee  \\''>0'li'orl:. 

For  illu-tration-.  see  Xilihuk  in  Ili-p. 
Nat.  Mu.-.  l.^sS,  l>yO;  Xel-.n  in  Istii  Po.n. 
B.  A.  R,  1.S9!);  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mti's. 
Nat.  Hi<t.,  It.  iriiiO:  Teit,  ibid.;  Ma-^n  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  isst;,  is.s'.i.     (w.  n.  ii.) 

Weechitokha.  A  former  Seminole  tow  n 
between  Suwannee  and  Santa  I'e  rs..  in 
e.  w.  Culnmbiac...,  Kla.  II.  Ii.  Kx.  D..c. 
74  (l.sL'8).  null  Ci. !)•_'.,  1-t  ses-^.,  L'7,  ls:.'r.. 
Weendigo  ( 'diinibar  i.  .V  mythiial 
tril)e  of  cannibal-:  said  \>y  the  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  to  inhabit  an  i-land  in  Ilud- 
eon  bay.  Some  oi  the  Chippewa  who 
dwelt  on  th"  N.  w.  .sh^r-' of  b.  Siii.erior 
were  said  to  jiractise  cannibalism  and  were 


called  by  this  name.  The  Maskcjon  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  iiay,  thi'U;_'h  re- 
proached as  cannibals  liy  theother  tribes, 
were  said  to  1h>  them.-elves  in  ci.^nstant 
fear  of  the  Weenditro. 

Onaouient.igos.  — Haiiiiievillc  do  la  I'olherii  .  Hi-t., 
II.  I'J,  17  I,;  ( ni!-(irint  1.  Weendegoag — Iiuiikt, 
Narr.,  ;%Io,  l.-..'i  ((.itlana  iorini.  Weendigoes. — 
Kaiu'.  W.indi-riiiur- oi  an  .\rli-t.  I'/t.  InV.'.  Windi- 
gos.— Kin.:-Uy.  Si  iiid.  .Vat.   Hi-t..  pt.  i'..  1  "i:>    l>s>. 

Weequashing.     See  \\'iijir<i-:.<iiiij. 

Weesick.  A  popular  name  in  Conneeti- 
ciit  for  the  fall  heriinv.  ..l/o-x  tiKitlon'icca. 
The  meaning' is  unknown.        (w    k  r,.) 

Weesowhetko  (  \\',r-.-<oir-lici' -!:<>,  'yellow 
tree').  A  snb'jens  of  the  Delaware?. — 
.Mor;^an.  Anc.  Sue,  17'J,  1S77. 

Weesquobs.  A  villa>_'e  of  I'rayinir  In- 
dians in  ltl74  near  the  i>re>ent  I'ocasset, 
liarnstable  co.,  Mass.  (  Bnurne.  lt)'.'4.  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  I,  i;t7,  IsOtii. 
pidlial>ly  subject  to  the  \Vampanoa'_'. 

Weetamoo.     See   U'l/uuirio. 

Wehatsa.  The  Calabash  clan  nf  Jennz 
ptiebJM.  N.  Mex  A  ciirre-piindin'j  clan 
existed  a!-oat  the  related  pueblo  of  I'ecos 
Waha.  — Hiwctt  in  .\m.  Anihr.,  ii.  -..  vi,  i.'jl.  I'.-cl 
(iVci>s  liiiiii).  Wa'-ha'-ha". — Hndt;!-  in  Am. 
-\ntlir..  I.X.  ol'.'.  l>'.'o  (IV'Co-  ii.rm).  WehaUa- 
ash. — Ihid.     (.K-mi.'z  I'orin:  ».-■//=:•  f km iple  '  i. 

Weinshauks.  A  Pequot  vilheje  in  lt5;>6, 
the  re-idence  of  Sa-.-aons,  the  prini'ipal 
chief.  On  a  map  drawn  by  Williams  in 
lty.^6  (  see  Mass.  H ist.  Soc.  Coil. , ."d  s. ,  i,  161 , 
\S2r>)  it  is  located  between  Thames  and 
Mystic  rs.,  near  the  present  i.iroton.  New 
Loudon  CO.,  C'onn. 

Weitspekan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
consistiu'J:  of  the  Vurok  ( q.  v. )  tribe  alone, 
inhabiting  the  lower  Klamath  r.  valley 
and  the  adja.x-nt  ciast  in  x.  California 
The  name  is  an  ada[.tation  of  Weitspus 
(i|.   v.). 

=  Weits-pek. — 'lihb-  in  Sflnxilirafl,  Ind.  Trihtf=. 
in.  \S2.  l--'>.;  (u  I'und  and  lant;ua(,'e  on  Klatnmhat 
;im'tiiin(.'!  'iritiity  •:  Latham,  Kleiii.t.'i.nii'.  Pnih'!.. 
llo.  l-i;j  (jiun-tion  of  Klamail  and  Trinuy  r-.i; 
Ciat-chet  in  Mau'.  Am.  Hi-t.  16;;,  lS77iallirr.;ed  to  bo 
di-lim-t  from  anv  iit-iehlxirinu'  tcii^'UL- 1;  iiat-i'hi-t 
in  IkttCh.  Ind.Mi-i'.,  -Ii-,  1-77.  <  Weitspek.— 
Latham  in  Tran^.  I'hih.l.  S..,-.  bond.,  77,  Iv'^ 
( iuiK'tion  of  Klainatl  and  Trinity  r-.:  Woyot  :"ind 
\Vi-h..-k  di.ih-ct-e  Latham.  Opn-i-iila.  :\i-':  l-'-'J. 
=  Eurocs.— pMVs.-r-in  i  iv.-rl.md  .^^l..  vin,.i:,i),  Ji:!i'- 
1-7'J  (of  t!,o  lou'.T  Klamath  and  cua-twi-f:  \V..-:i- 
-pek.  a  vi;ia'_'0  01  i.  =£urok. — fiat-'h'-c  in  Mav. 
Am.  Hi-t..  16.;.  1-77;  Gat-ih.-t  in  is-ai  h,  Ind.  Mi-i-.. 
4"7,  l'<77.  =  Yil-rok.  — I'lOMT.-  in  C'liit.  N.  .\- 
Ktlinol..  lit.  !'>.  1-77  (frutu  JMin'ti'iii  of  Trinity  i.> 
mouth  and  (■ou^j  wi^f  i:  l'i>wi/ll,  ibi'l..  I-Vl  (  vc'.ali-. 
of  Al-i-k'.^a.  Klamath.  V'l'-rok  1.  X  Klamath.— 
K.aiif  in  .-t.miwrd.  Cmpind.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.. 
I7.S.  \x7H  (!jiro<--  b'^'ontj  ln.-ri').  =  Weitspekan.— 
I'ou-fll  in  7th  K-r..  B.  .\.  K..  l:il.  INJI. 

Weitspas  f  fr.>ni  IlVZ/.^yW:/'-,  the  name  oi 
a  spring  in  the  village. — Kroeberj.  .\ 
Ynrok  villa'.'e  on  lower  Klamath  r..  oj.- 
j.'isite  the  nii'iith  of  the  Trinity,  .v.  w.  (.al. 
This  wa-  one  of  the  m<i-f  pniiuioii-^  Vurok 
villaLTcs,  and  one  of  only  two  or  tiiree  at 
which  b'lth  the  Deerskin  dance  and  tin- 
.funipii)'./  daui  e  were  held  It  is  now  a 
[)Ost-ot!i<e  under  the  name  of  U'eitchj-R-c. 
Inclndin_'  the  -^ottleinents  on  the  opjiosite 
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,-i(U'  (if  tlio  river  tli(>  ludinii  po]ii)lation  of 
Wcilchi'ec  is  now  al)Miu  100.     (a.  i..  k.) 

Anaafriki. — A.  I-.  KhhIht.  iiii'n,  V.*y4  iKiirok 
iiaiiif).     Weitchpec. — IIpuI.   o'»'l'i'<^'  men's  iiniiK'). 

Wejack.  A  nanio  of  the  tisher  ( Mi's- 
l,:Ut  j'CiDxniti)  lornieriy  in  use  anioni;  the 
jM.'ople  of  tlio  fur  country:  frcui  otchig  or 
uiijik,  the  name  of  this  animal  in  tiieCliip- 
jH'wa  dialect  of  Alironquian.  which  is  also 
the  original  of  vnoilrlnir':  (<].  v.).  With 
tiie  confusion  of  names  of  tishcr  and  niar- 
iriot  may  ha  compared  that  of  the  names 
(if  the  American  ghiiton  and  the  badger, 
noted  luuler  <.'ori-<ijuu.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Wejegi  (prolialily  from  Xavaho,  hili^iji, 
'in  itshead,'  orhit.<c'<jc,  ■auKmeitsrocks.' — 
Matthews).  The  name  iiiveii  by  a  New 
Mexican  to  Gen.  J.  11.  >ini{i>wn  in  1850  as 
that  of  an  important  ancient  pueblo  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N'.  Mix.,  aliont  6 
m.  s.  K.  of  Puelilo  P.ouito,  on  ilie  N.  side  ot 
thearroyo,  at  the  base  oi  the  canyon  wall. 
It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  2J5  by  120 
ft  in  exterior  dimension^:,  Imilt  annind  3 
«idesof  acnurt,  thes.  sideof  which  is  open, 
tiiere  bein^  no  vestige  of  an  inclosing 
wall  as  witli  other  (.'hai'O  Canyon  puebliis. 
The  rooms  average  ab.  lUt  S  l)y  14  ft  in 
f^ize,  a  few  being  about  8  ft  srjuare.  Two 
circular  kivas  are  embraced  within  the 
walls,  each  being  30  it  in  diameter.  The 
building  was  3  stories  hiudi,  ami  consider- 
able portions  of  wall  are  still  stamling, 
but  no  timbers  remain  in  place.  The  plan 
of  the  building  is  remarkaljly  synunetri- 
cal,  thema.^^onry  regularand  well  tinished. 
The  material  is  grayish  yellow  sandstone, 
laid  in  small  tabular  pieces  with  thin  mor- 
tar. There  are  small  windows  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  below  which  are  apertures  '1  by 
3  fl  in  si/.e,  extending  diai:onally  thnju'.'ii 
the  walls.  These  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  loop)holes  for  the  defense  of  the 
jtueblo.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Ki'n'/o/lu. — Matthews.  Xavnho  Ij  u'.,  T'a--im.  l^'j" 
Chine  house':  Nuvaho  name).  We§egi.— );ell  in 
•lour.  Kthiiol.  Soc.  L('\\i\..  I.  247.  jM'y.  Weje-gi.— 
Siinii^i.n.  Kxrieii.  Xavujn  C'.'Uiitry.  77.  ]''.■■<).  Weji- 
gi.— Harilacre  in  Scriliner'.s  Mo..  ■_'7.=i.  \)ir.  ]>>7'?. 

Wekapaug  (  at  the  end  of  the  jiond.' — 
Trutnbull).  The  principal  village  of  the 
ea'-tern  Niantic,  formerly  about  the  site 
of  Charlestown,  R.  1.  V.iriants  of  the 
name  are  U'ecapaug,  Wequapaug,  Wequa- 
Jiauock,  etc. 

Wekapaug.  A  Xipmuc  village  formerly 
on  the  site  of  West  P.rooktield,  Worcester 
<'o.,  Mass. 

Wickabaug.  —  f'hase  cited  hv  Kinnicutt,  Ind. 
.Nhiir-s,  '...".,  ]9<rt. 

Wekeeponall.  A  Delaware  villa'_'e  in 
l''-^'^,  on  the  w.  hank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
alxjiittlie  mouth  of  l.oyal-urk  cr.,  in  tl.e 
present  Lvcomiu'r  cip.,'l'a.  f  Po~t,  Jour., 
17r)S,  LSD,  "1904).  I'robablv  i.lentical  with 
(tueen  Esther's  Town. 

■Welagamika  ('rich  soil'  ).  A  Delaware 
villa-je  on  the  site  of  Xazareth,  Lehigh 
i^o.,  I'a.,  abandoned  alxiut  1748. 


Welagamika.— Ili'ckowelder  in  Trnns.  Am.  I'hilos. 
t^oc..  n.  .«.,  IV,  3.'>'.',  1"<M.     Welakamika. — Ihid..  ivJ. 

Welika  (Creek:  ((-/  'water',  Hi'ika  'ox- 
tending'  or  'sittimr').  .A.  former  Semi- 
nole town.  4  m.  e.  oi  theTallah.assee  towns, 
probablv  in  Leon  co.,  Fla.  — 11.  K.  I'.x.  I  >oc. 
74  (1823'),  l!lth  Cong.,  Ist.'^ess.,  27,  lS2fJ. 

"Welsh  Indians.  According  to  a  story  of 
the  U\'lsh  bards,  tirst  printed  in  Llo\d's 
Hist(^ry  of  Cambria  in  l.">84,  a  certain 
Prince  .ALidoc  of  Wale."?  in  the  year  1170 
sailed  westward  and  discovered  a  new 
land.  Keturning  to  Wales  he  tittcd  out 
a  second  sipiadron.  which  sail*  d  away 
and  was  never  heard  of  aeain.  AlthoUirii 
the  story  is  lacking  in  detail  orinrrobo- 
rating  evidence,  its  romantic  side  appealed 
strou'jly  to  Welsh  nali'Mial  pride,  while 
on  the  political  sitle  it  was  easerly  seized 
to  offset  in  a  measure  the  Spanish  claims 
of  priority  in  American  discovery,  so  that 
it  has  been  perpetuated  and  constantly 
anqilitied  for  the  la.-l  3  centuries  by  a 
succession  of  writers,  wln)  have  built  up  a 
tribeof  "  Welsh  Indians"  on  the  llimsiesi 
theories  until  the  extension  of  linguistic 
investiiration  has  left  no  restintr  place  on 
the  entire  continent  for  this  mythic  peo- 
ple. The  tirst  di.'^covery  of  a  trilie  of 
\Velsh  Indians,  in  this  case  the  Tuscarora 
of  North  Carolina,  was  announced  by  the 
Kev.  Morgan  .Jones,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  taken  ]n-isoner  by  the  Tuscarora. 
who  spared  his  lite  when  they  heard  him 
pray  in  the  Wel.~h  language,  which  they 
.-aid  was  the  same  as  their  own.  His 
story  was  published  in  the  Turkish  S[\v 
about  1730  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Maira- 
zine  in  1740,  and  wa.s  widely  copied  and 
commented  on.  In  1768  another  Welsh- 
man, Kev.  Charles  Bcatty  (.Journal  ot  a 
Tuur  in  America),  enlarged  the  story  by 
giving:  these  Indians  a  Welsh  Bible,  which 
thev  were  unable  to  rea<l,  but  which  their 
prisoner  read  and  explained  to  t'tiem  in 
the  Welsh  language  to  their  great  e<iiri- 
cation.  About  the  same  time  another 
Welshman,  Griflith,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Shawnee  in  17f;14,  claimed  to 
have  niet  in  his  wanderings  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians sjieakiuL'  his  own  langua;:e:  an<l  in 
1774  Daviil  Junes,  in  his  Journal,  at- 
tempted togiveexamiilesof  WeNh  identi- 
ties for  the  languau'es  of  the  <  ihio  \  alley. 
Others  liave  attenijited  to  identify  tbi< 
invthictribe  with  the  Nottoway,  ( 'rnatan, 
Modoc,  Moki  (li.jpi),  I'adouca  (('oman- 
che),  Pawnee,  Kan'ra,  r)to,  and,  ni^st  of 
all,  with  the  ^huldan,  the  noted  traveler 
Catlin  having'  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  latter  hvp<»thesis,  but  with  a-^  little 
success  as  all  the  others.  Some  tliO'irists 
have  had  the  mythic  trilie  speak  "Keltic." 
and  some,  notably  (.'uster,  have  made  it 
(iaelic.  Itseems  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  there  is  not  a  provable  trace  of 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  or  any  other  European  Ian- 
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gnage  in  any  native  American  lansnatre. 
excepting  iVtr  a  lew  words  of  recent 
introiluction  which  have  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  tiie  general  structure  or 
vocabulary. 

Con?ult'Catiin,  N.  Am.  Ind.-..  for  Man- 
dan  theorv;  I'.owen,  Am.  Discovered  bv 
the  Welsli,  b^7H;  lUirder.  Wdsii  Inds", 
1797;  Durrett  in  Filson  (.'lul>  Pub.,  no. 
2;{,  1908;  Lewis  in  Trans.  ( incida  lii.-t. 
Soc,  1894;  Mooney,  Growth  of  a  Myth, 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  Oct.  1891,  and  numerous 
authorities  noted  in  Wiusor,  Xarr.  Crit. 
Hist.  Am.,  I,  notes  109-111,  188^). 

The  early  stories  of  a  tribe  of  "White 
Indians"  (<i.  v.),  or  "White,  Bearded 
Indians,"  somewhere  in  the  unknown 
interior,  refer  sometimes  to  this  mythic 
Welsh  tribe,  but  moreoften  appear  toarise 
from  misinterpreted  Inclian  accounts  of 
other  distant  Kuropean  ojluiiiesor  vi-ita- 
tions,  or  of  some  tribe  of  t-cimplcxion 
lighter  than  usual.  See  L"<t  T<  n  Tribes 
of  hrcirl,  J'ojiiilitr  FnHnrii^:.  {.^.  \\.) 

Mada-w^irys. — I'.owon.  .\m.  Pi-oov.  hy  tho  Wi'Nh. 
93,  187G  (aUoMadi.iriaiiiinil  Maflo^iainl:  sdcalleil 
by  various  anther^..  Madocian  Inds — IMil.,  (".:> 
(term  usod  witli  rcfiri-n<'e  to  the  Indinits  of 
Prince  Muiloc^.  Madogians. —  Tiinson.  Strant'er  in 
Am.,  270,  ISiiT.  Madogiant. — Howeii.  up.  cir.,  9:1. 
Mnacedeus. — Kor  iiiiot.il  bv  Drake.  Kk.  Iiid^..  bk. 
I.  38.  ISIS.  Welch.— Drake,  ibi.i.,  xii.  Welsh 
Bearded  Indians. — Bowi>n,  op.  cit..  VI'}.  Welsh 
Indianv. — Crou'han  (ITo'J)  in  Rtipp,  \Ve>t.  Pa.,  1J6, 
1W6  (mij^print). 

"Welunungsi  (Wc-hin-ung-^i,  'little 
turtle').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Welwashkeni  [WelirdS'JiX'-'ni.  'place  of 
the  large  spring').  A  former  .Modoc  .set- 
tlement on  the  s.  k.  side  of  Tule  lake, 
at  Miller's  farm,  n.  e.  Cal. — i  iatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  lAhnol.,  ir,  jft.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Wenameac.     See  Il(//a//iac. 

Wenatchi  (Yakima:  iiiiint-<}i\.  'river  is- 
suing from  a  canyon,'  I'eferrin::  to  We- 
natcheer. ).  A. '^alish division,  proba'oly  a 
band  of  the  Pisquows,  formerly  on  \Ve- 
natchee  r.,  a  triljutary  fif  the  Columbia 
in  Washin-,'ton.  In  iSoO  there  v.ere  said 
to  have  been  .">0  on  Yakima  re-.,  btit  60 
were  enumerated  in  the  Report  ^n  Indian 
Affairs  for  1910  as  under  the  C'ulvilie 
agency.  It  is  uncertain  whi'ther  these 
bodies  belonged  to  one  original  l>and. 

Lower  Chehalis. — roimiion  lianT-.  Wanooichie. — 
Fori]  ill  Ind.  .\ir.  !<eri.  \-h',  311.  1-'-.  Waratcha.— 
Iiid.  AtT.  l;.-t...  LM'.!.  l^i;i.  Waratka.  — r-;.i.,  1-:^. 
■I^y,  l^M.  Waratkass— ibid,  l--;:;,  .TiJ,  1 -••.(.  We- 
natcha. — L.'m-'lal(',  ibid,.  l>^.'i'.'.  A\-2.  !-•>».  We- 
natchi.— Ind.  .\lT.  P.Lp..  701.  V.>''\.  Wenatshapam. — 
U.S.  Stat,  at  Lari-'o,  XII.Ool.  Wenatshapan.— Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.  l.'V..  'JO.-,,  lv-,7.  Wenatshtpum.  — Ibid., 
110,1871.  Wink'tshipu.m.— Mo,,K.-y  in  lith  Kfj.. 
B.  \.  E.,  7."'',  1-")  'L-iv(  II  r.-  a  sviif»[i  .in  of  I'i-- 
qnow;).  Wvnoochee.— Gibb-  in  Vni\  K.  P..  Ilcp., 
I,-4'JS.18.'>i.  Wy-noot-cne.— Ko-.<  in  Ind.  A:f.  Pep., 
18,  1870. 

Wendigo.     See  Windirjo. 

Wendjimadab  ('whence  hesit.s';  that 
Is,  sujiposin::  lie  was  sittinc  in  om?  si'Kjt,  lie 
moves  from  it  an<l  sits  in  anoth'-r).  .\ 
Chipj>ewa  chief  anil  oiat(jr,  witli  a  strain 


of  French  blood,  born  at  La  Pointe.  Wi-.. 
about  ISoS.  He  married  a  Mis.-issijipi 
Cliipi>ewa,  and  since  18tj8  has  lived  at 
Vv'hite  Earth,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  al'out  40.  Wendjimadub  is 
noted  for  his  indep^'udence.  \\'lien, 
ahout  1878,  a  half-lireed  trailer  iiuluced 
all  the  other  chiefs  to  juin  b.im  in  oppos- 
iuLT  a  worthy  Indian  ajent,  Lewis  Stowe. 
in  or*ler  that  an  a'jent  miulit  be  appoint- 
ed will"  wotdil  further  hissehemes.  Wend- 
jimadub was  tiu-  only  one  who  had  the 
courage  to  stand  nj)  i.peidy  in  the  touncil 
before  jiromiiient  .\mericans,  and  take 
the  au'cnt's  part,  declaring  his  innocence 
and  sliowing  why  the  warfare  was  wa-jed 
a'.:rainst  him.  Altlioni:h  uneducated, 
Wendjimadnl)  is  by  far  tiie  best  speaker 
amoiivr  the  Chipjiewa.  He  .•^erved  in  a 
.Minnesota  re-_dment  throu'_'hout  the  Civil 
War.  He  farms  to  some  extent,  but  is  in 
suHicieiitly  allluent  cireumstances  to  live 
without  working.  He  has  been  converted 
to  Cliri.-tianity.  (.i.  a.  •;.) 

Wenimesset  ( "■nmniis.-^if.  'at  the  grai)e- 
vine.' — (.ierard).  A  Nipmuc  viliaae  in 
H>7t'),  at  the  present  Xew  Braintree,  Wor- 
cester ci\,  Mass. 

Wenimesset. — Kovilandson  quoted  by  Drake, 
'Inr.;.  Wild.,  'Ji.  1>41.  Wenimisset.  —  l\innieutt, 
Ind.  XaiiLos  \Vorce<ter  Co.,  oti,  i'.X)5.  Winnimis- 
sett.  — Il)id. 

Wenona,  A  small  snake  (  Charina  hof'.ir) 
found  in  Califontia  and  ^lexico.  From 
vino:.a  (q.  V.)  in  the  Santee  Sioux  lan- 
guage, signifying  'first-born  child'  [if  a 
daughter].  The  word  is  also  a  place 
name.  (a.  f.  r. ) 

Wenrohronon  (.l»i'/(ro'ro/(''/!0"',  prob- 
ably frijin  a  combination  of  the  noun 
fui'cn'nV,  t!ie  Huron  form  of  th(>  com- 
mon Iroquoian  vocable  denotint:  'scum,' 
'moss,'  'lather,'  with  the  verb  stem 
•o' ,  'to  tli'at,'  'to  be  immi'rsed  or  con- 
tained in  liquid  or  in  the  earth,'  'to  lie 
in  s''iIution,'  'to  be  contained  in,'  with 
the  tril»al  apfiellative  sullix  -Vinno^'. 
,l"r,";'rr/  (oiirjiro  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions;, the  l»a.-e  of  the  term,  signitic--,  as 
a  geoirraphic  name,  '  where  scum  tloafs 
on  the  \\ater';  lience  A't'tmrohnntun 
means  'the  fK-ople  or  tribe  of  the  place 
of  floating' si-um.'  The  suirarested  m'^an- 
inir  "f  the  name  wouM  .'•eem  to  indicate 
that  the  Wenrohroni-n  may  have  lived 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  oil  sjiriniz  of 
the  t'lwn  of  Cul.>a,  .Mlcjany  co.,  N.  Y.. 
described  as  a  lilthy,  staL'uant  pool,  about 
20  ft  in  diameter,  without  an  outh  t.  A 
yellowi-h-lirown  oil  collects  on  its  sur- 
face, and  this  was  the  source  of  the 
f;uiiou~  "Seneca  oil,"  formerly  a  popular 
local  remc-dy  for  various  ailments.  The 
sprintr  wa.':  so  highly  regarded  l)y  the 
Senei-a  that  they  always  reserved  it  in 
their  land-ale  tnatii- 1.  (ine  of  the 
tribes  which,  aciordinir  to  the  .lesuit 
J;.-lation  fur  T;:;'i,  h;id  beeu  a-^-oiiated 
v.itli  the  Neutral  Nation  and  which  had 
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lived  on  tlio  ea«tern  l>orilors  of  tlu'  Noii- 
tnil  Nation  toward  tln^  InHHiois,  the 
common  enemy  ol  all  tlu'.-:f'  trilx's.  As 
the  territory  of  the  Neutral  Nation  on 
the  E.  sitle  of  Nia::ara  r.  extendtMl  at  tliis 
date  southward  to  the  "end"  of  L.  Erie 
and  eastward  to  the  watrr-hed  of  (iene- 
eee  r.,  at  least,  the  foru\er  haljitat  of  tiie 
Wenrohronon  nuist  have  heen  s.  of  this 
territory.  So  loni:  as  tiie  Wenrolironon 
kept  on  pood  terms  with  the  Neutral 
Nation  they  were  aMe  to  with.-tand  their 
enemies  and  to  maintain  tluui>elvt.-s 
against  the  hitter's  raids  and  incursions. 
But  owing  to  soiue  dissatisiaetion,  possi- 
bly fear  of  Iroi|Uois  di>pleasure,  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  severed  its  rt*iations  with  the 
devoted  W'enruhrouon.  who  weretlui-^  left 
a  prey  to  their  iiiemies.  Dt-eiilinir  tiiere- 
fore  to  seek  asylum  ami  prot.-ctiou  from 
some  other  tril>e,  tliey  .-cnt  an  eml>a^-y  to 
thellurons,  wlio  reeeiveiitliem  kindly  and 
aceej)ted  tlu-ir  i)nipo-al,  uffi  rinu'  t-i  a— ist 
them  and  to  escort  them  with  warrioi-s 
in  their  migration.  Nt-vertheless,  the 
fatigue  and  hardships  of  the  loiii:  retreat 
of  more  than  80  Ifa'_'Ues  t)y  a  !>ody  ex- 
ceeding GOO  jH-rsons,  larL'ely  women  anil 
children,  caused  many  to  ilieon  tiie  way, 
and  nearly  all  the  ri'maind>.T  arrived  at 
Ossossane  and  other  Huron  towns  ill 
from  the  e})ideiinc  which  was  [irimarily 
the  occasion  of  tiieir  lii'jht.  The  Jesuit 
Relation  cited  says:  "  Wherever  they 
were  received,  the  best  places  in  the 
cabins  were  assigned  them,  the  granaries 
or  caches  of  corn  were  ojiened,  and  they 
were  given  liberty  to  make  such  use  of 
it  as  their  needs  reiiuired." 

It  is  stated  ( .les.  Kel.  1G47-48,  xxxiir, 
6.3,  1898)  that  the  .-outhcrn  shores  of  L. 
Erie  were  formerly  inhaliited  "  i^y  cer- 
tain tribes  whom  we  call  the  Nation  of 
the  Cat  (or  I'antlieri;  they  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to  escape 
their  enemies,  who  are  farther  to  the 
West,"  and  that  this  Nation  of  the  Pan- 
ther has  a  nundwr  of  lixed  towns,  as  it 
cultivates  the  soil.  Tliis  shows  that  the 
appellation  "Nation  du  Chat"  was  a 
generic  name  for  '"certain  trilie.-"  dwell- 
iutrs.  and  s.  e.  of  L.  Krie,  who-e  enemies 
farther  westwanl  had  forced  at  lea-t 
some  of  them  to  mi'/rateeastwanl.  From 
the  li-t  of  names  of  tribe.s  cited  by  Bre- 
l>euf  in  the  .lesu.it  Relation  for  l'j;;5  (:>,'■]. 
1-^')S)  the  names  of  four  tribes  of  the 
Irocjuois  toneue  dwelling  s.  of  L.  Erie 
aiid  of  the  domain  of  the  Five  Iroijuois 
tribes  Occur  in  the  order:  Andastoerrho- 
nons  (Cotie.-tO'jai,  .■^cahentoarrliouons 
(I'eople  of  Wyoiiiiu'.'  valley),  Rhiier- 
rhonons  (the  I'lr-ic,  and  the  .V'houenroch- 
rhonons  (Wenrohronon).  liut  this  hi.-t 
name  i.s  omitted  from  the  li.-t  of  tribal 
iiames  cited  from  Father  Ra'_'Uene;tu"s 
"Carte  Iluronne,"   recorded  i^y  Fa'.her 


EeJeune  in  his  Relation  for  ir.40  (:'..■), 
1858 1,  bei-anse  this  tribe,  in  hi;!;*,  becom- 
ini;  too  weak  to  resist  the  Iroquois,  hav- 
inu'  lo-t  tlu-  sui>port  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Neutral  Nation,  and  being  alllicted 
with  an  epidemic,  i)robal)ly  smallpox, 
had  taken  llight,  part  seeking  refuire 
amom;  the  llurons  and  part  among 
the  Neutral  Nation,  with  which  peo- 
ples they  became  incorporated.  The 
Jesuit  Relation  for  b)41  (SO,  18">8)  savs 
that  in  tiie  town  nf  Khioetoa,  surnamed. 
St  Michel,  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  a  c-er- 
tain  foreign  nation,  named  ASciirehro- 
non,  wlui-li  formerly  dwelt  beyouil  ""the 
Erie  or  the  Nation  du  Chat  (or  tlie  Pan- 
tlier  Nation)."  had  for  some  years  past 
taken  refu^'e.  Father  Jean  de  J'.iibeuf 
anil  F;'.ther  Jo-epli  Marie  Chaumonot 
started  from  Ste  Marie  of  the  llurons  on 
Nov.  '2,  Iti-lii.  on  a  mi>sion  to  the  Neutral 
Nation;  but  owing  to  several  causes, 
cidetiy  false  ie[^oits  .-pread  amonir  tliem 
l>y  Huron  s[>ie---  concerning  the  natu'e  of 
this  mission,  they  were  colilly  received 
by  the  Neutrals  as  a  whole,  and  were 
sul)jected  to  much  aluiseand  contnmelv. 
But  tiie  Wenrolironon  dwelling  at  Khio- 
etoa lent  williiiir  ears  to  the  go-j)el.  and 
an  old  woman  wlio  had  lost  her  hearing 
was  the  tir,-t  a<lult  person  amomj  them 
to  be  l)apti7.ed.  Bressani's  Relation  for 
16.V>  (Thwaites  ed.,  xxxix,  141,  1>90), 
however,  says  tliat  among  the  Huions 
the  Oenronronnons,  whether  by  true  or 
false  report,  added  weight  to  the  charges 
against  the  Jesuits  of  being  the  cau.-e  of 
the  epiilemic  aii'l  other  misfortunes  of 
the  fieople.  The  forecroing  qnotatinu 
definitely  declares  that  this  tribe  of  the 
Wenrolironon  ilwelt  before  their  mi'jra- 
tion  "beyond  tiie  l>ie"  or  the  Pantlier 
Nation.  It  is  therefore  probalile  that 
this  tribe  lived  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Allegheny,  po.-sibly  on  the  w.  liranch 
of  the  Susiiuehanna,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  tril>es  irenerically  calle<l  the 
Black  Minquaas.  Writing:  to  his  bnitlier 
on  Ajir.  LT,  It).!!',  Fatiier  DuPeron  (.fes. 
Rel.  1G:;!».  XV,  lo^,  IS'js),  in  reference 
to  the  Wenr-Mhronon,  says:  "We  have 
a  forei'-'n  nation  which  has  taken  refuge 
liere,  both  on  account  oi  the  IrO'iuoi-. 
their  enemies,  and  on  aceount  <:<t  the 
epidemic,  wliich  is  still  can-in.'  tlieni 
to  die  here  in  lar_'e  numbers;  they  are 
nearly  all  I'apti/ed  before  death."  ( »i 
the  Wenrohronon,  Father  I'ressani, 
writing  in  10).3  (ibid.,  xxxix,  141,  l.s'.'9  , 
says  that  they  had  then  oidy  recently 
co'mo  into  the"  Huron  country,  and  tiiat 
they  "had  formerly  traded  witli  tlie  I-^.n^'- 
lish',  Dutch,  and  ot'tier  heretical  i'.urope- 
ans."  Nothing  is  known  of  the  numbers 
of  the  refu'_'ee  Wenrohronon  who  fied  to 
the  .Ventral  .N'alion,  but  liie-e  wore  in 
a<ldition  to  the   "more  tlian  GW"   who 
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arrived  in  the  Huron  iDUiitry  in  1(539. 
From  Ilerrman's  map  of  Virtrinia  ami 
Maryland  in  1670  ^ published  in  lil7o) 
niucli  information  ia  derived  in  roixard  to 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata  r.,  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Wyomin«_' 
or  Scaheutowanen  valley.  As  the  Wen- 
rohronon  were  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Iroquois  tribes,  and  as  they  were  knov/n 
to  have  traded  with  the  Knglish,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  it  would 
appear  that  they  must  have  followed  the 
routes  to  the  tradiuLr  places  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  lower  lludson  customarily 
followed  by  the  Black  Mimpiaas,  with 
whom  they  seem  to  have  been  allied. 
From  llerrinan's  map  it  is  learned  also 
that  the  Black  .Minquaas  live<l  w.  of  the 
Alleghany  mts.,on  theOhioorl'lack  Min- 
quaas r.,  and  that  these  Indians  reached 
Delaware  r.  by  means  of  the  ConemauL'h, 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio  or  Black  Minquaas 
r.,  and  the  Juniata,  a  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  that  prior  to  1(170  thel>lack 
Minquaas  came  over  the  Alleirhany  mts. 
along  these  brant^hes  as  far  as  the  Dela- 
ware to  trade.  These  Wenrobronon  were 
probably  clo.-eIy  allied  in  interests  with 
the  Black  Min>|uaas,  and  so  came  along 
the  same  route  to  trade  on  the  Delaware. 
Diverging  eastward  f.'-nm  the  Wyoming 
valley  were  three  trails — one  through 
Win(i  gap  to  l-^aston,  Pa.,  the  second  by 
way  of  the  Lackawanna  at  Capouse  mead- 
ows thmugh  Cobb's  gap  and  the  Lacka- 
waxen  to  the  Delaware  and  lludson,  and 
the  third,  sometimes  called  the  "  War- 
rior's i^ath,"  by  way  of  Ft  Allen  and 
along  the  LelnVd'i  to  the  Delaware  Water- 
ga|)  at  Kaston.  From  the  journal  of  Rev. 
Wra.  IwCiizers  with  Sullivan's  expedition 
ayainst  the  Iroquois  in  1779,  it  is  learned 
that  in  the  Great  Swamp  is  Locu.-t  Hill, 
wl lere evident  marks  oi  a der^tniye<l  Indian 
village  Were  discovered;  that  the  Toby- 
hannaand  Middlecr^.  HowintoTunkhan- 
nock,  which  tlows  into  the  head  branch 
of  the  Lehigh,  which  in  turn  joins  the 
Delaware  at  Kaston;  that  Moo.-ick  mtn., 
through  a  gap  of  which  Sullivan  passed 
into  theOn-at  Swam[i,  is  on  the  dividini: 
line  or  rid;_'e  between  the  I'ehiware  and 
the  Su-queiianna.  This  indi<at>-s  the 
routes  by  \\  bich  the  Wenrobronon  couM 
readily  bave  reached  the  Delaware  r.  for 
trading  i»ur|)0ses  at  a  verv  earlv  date. 

UJeunei'Jes.  Rel.  Ki:^",  \vn,"213,  1.S9S) 
states  that  the  Wenrobronon,  "those 
strangers  who  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,"  e-xcel  in  ilrawiti<_'  out  an  arrow 
from  the  b'idy  and  in  cnritig  tlio  wund, 
but  that  the  etiicacy  of  the  pre-cri[)tion 
avails  only  in  the  presence  of  a  i<re;cnant 
woman.  In  the  same  Relation  (p.  37  i  he 
eavs  that  "the  nund^er  of  the  faithful 
who  make  profe-sion  of  Christianity  hi 
this  village  amoimts  to  nearly  (>0,  of  whom 


many  are  Wenrohronons  from  amom; 
tbi>se  poor  straiiirers  taking  refuge  in  this 
coimtry."'  Arcordim:  to  tlie  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion fnr  lt37L'-73  (lvii,  197,  1899^  there 
were  Wenrobronon  captive?  amone  liie 
Seneca,  alon-.;  with  others  from  the  Neu- 
tral Nation,  the  Onucntioga,  an<l  the 
Hurons;  the  three  nations  or  tril)es  last- 
named,  according:  to  Father  Fremin  i  KitiH- 
70),  composed  the  Seneca  town  of  Kana- 
garo,  the  Neutrals  and  the  Onnontinga 
beine  de-^cribed  as  having  seen  scarcelv 
anv  Furopeaus  or  liaving  heard  of  the  true 
God. 

The  historical  references  above  given 
indicate  that  the  Wenrohroncn,  before 
their  wars  with  the  Iro(juois  and  before 
they  were  stricken  with  smallpox,  must 
have  been  a  tribe  of  consideral.ile  impor- 
tance, numberin'j  at  least  1,200  or  l.5U(), 
and  possibly  2,000  persons,     (j.  n.  u.  h.) 

Ahouenrochrhonons.— ,Ii'-i.  Kel.  li'i:v'>.  34,  l.<"i"*.  Awen- 
rehronon.— Je-;.  Hf\..  in,  imlc-X.  !>■'••>.  Oenronron- 
nons.— Jt».  K'jl.  Itiv!.  xxxix.  111.  1^9'.?.  Seanohro- 
nons.— Jes.  Jlvl.  li"..i'.<.  .'.>.  ]>".s  (mi-print,  e. a- 
recti.'d  iriernua).  Ouenro  nation.— Ibid.,  167:>,  I. vn, 
I'.'T.  1^'.>'.'.  Senroronons.— .It's.  Ki-1.  lil.Sy,  V^,  1>5S. 
Weanohronons.  —  Ibi<l..  ir,:5'.i.  xvi.'J.i;5.  l^'.'s.  'Wenro. — 
Sht-a,  CrtTh.  Mi^.-..  ITy.  I'-o.i.  Wenrohronons  i  8en- 
rohrononsi. — Jc;.  Ki'l.  Itay,  .=>5,  1V>8  (I'orui  ^riven 
in  errrtiiii. 

■Weogufka  ( "  muddy  water').  A  former 
Upper  Creek  town  on  a  branch  of  Pon- 
chisbatcbee  cr.,  in  s.  w.  Coosa  co.,  Ala., 
with  103  heads  of  families  in  1S;32. 
Owekofea.  — RciycL'in  Ijth  Rop.  B.  \.  E..  Ala.  miip, 
1S"0.  U-i-ukufici.— i.tiit^cla't,  Crt-ek  Miirr.  I.e^., 
I.  149,  lsS4.  We-a-^f-ka.— -en.  Kx.  Doc.'4J5. -24111 
("on;.'..  1st  ses5.. 'JTT,  1^;;6.  We  guf  car. — Far>oii~  in 
.Sch'HiliTiiit.  Inrl.  Tribes,  iv.  576.  1S-J4.  Weo- 
gufka.—H.  R.  Hep.  ST,  01stCor.g..-J(i.-e«-.,  liC;,  ]<M. 

Weogufka.     A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion. Ukla. 
U-i-ukutlci. — Gat>chet,  Creek  MigT.  Lcj;.,  n,  l.'^o, 

lv>-. 

Wepanawomen.  A  villatce  situate<l  in 
I'jiiS  on  the  e.  baidc  of  Patuxent  r.  in 
Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md. — Smith  (1029), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Weperigweia.  An  .M;.;onquian  trilie 
livini,'  in  10.3-3  x.  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  in-low 
Tadou'^-ac,  nuebec. 

Oueperigoueiaouek. — Jes.  P^el.  li>4.3,  ?A.  !■<■>*.  Oupe- 
rigoue-ouaouakr.i. — .]<■<.  Kt-1.  lr;;>7.  iS.  1^'v*.  Wepe- 
rigousiiwek.— .II--.  1'.>.-1..  Ill,  in'L.-x.  18-'.8. 

Wequadong  (from  xriktifflniik.  'at  the 
bay').  An  ancient  Cldjipewa  '.iliau'e 
where  the  L'Anse  band  still  live,  n^-ar 
L'An.-^".  at  tlui  bead  of  Keweenaw  bay, 
l!ara!.'a  co.,  .Mich. 

Ance.— .-iii-.i.  Cath.  Mi-<..  H'.O,  ]S.5').  Ance-ke-we 
naw.— Warren  (I^-VJ,  in  Minn.  Hi;t.  S"ir.  C<>il..  v, 
'■>.  l-'-O.  Ause  Kenower.ou.— Chauvitrn-jriij  i17:>jI 
'(uote'i  by  .-chr.filrniit.  Inii.  Trib'.-s.  ni.  .'->j.  \<i.i 
I  Mi;--^irinl  i.  Kiouanan. — i  n.iuviL'nrri';  in  N.  V. 
Diji-.  Ciil.  lliyt..  IX,  li'">!,  1-Vi.  Kiouanau. — Ctmn- 
vi^nerie 'i'iriii;ii  in  Minn.  Hi-f.  .S^c.  C"!!.,  v.  4Ji, 
I~-'-i.  KiouaTious. — I 'h  iin;L'ni-rie  qnotid  \iy 
.-.  h.>'ilcr:ift.  Iii'l.  Tril.'-.  in.  ■>>;.  l"-'':;  (  mi-print '. 
Kioueouenau.  —  VuudieuJ  ■  17P.ip  isi  N.  V.  \niv.  ('<il. 
His;..  IX.  S-)3,  l-)i.  Kuk-ke-'vaon-an  ing.  —  Wur- 
nu  fl-VJ\  in  .^tulrl.  lli-t.  S.,..-.  foil.,  v.  .'!:i.  I---'>. 
L'Anse.  — L.i  F'omt'.-  tr';.ty  d-.M  ,  in  I',  S.  Iii'I.Tf.il., 
■J.:;,  l^'i'.'j.  We-qua-dong.  — W.irri-n  il-.oJi  in  Minn. 
Ili  =  ;.  Sif.  Coll..  V.  3-.  l-^'i.  Wikuedo-wininiwak,— 
Oac^cb'-t,  Ojibvva  M.S..  U.  .V.   K.,  l^.f^l  (•  p.jopi'--  at 
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thtf  iuK'f:  nuino  oi  iho  Imini].  Wiltuedunk. — 
Iliiil.  Wrkwadunk. — Win.  Joiks.  iiil'u.  l'.K:r>. 
Wikwed.  — Banig.i.  Kii'j.-i  )ioli.  l>iit..  l">t.  l-7s 
^(.■|ii[>pfWU  iorni).     Wikwedong. — llml. 

Wequashing.     ."^e^.'  H'c/cci--.-'^;/. 

Werawahou.  Avillajcoi"  the  ro\vli;uaii 
confederacy,  situatetl  in  1008  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Chickahominy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va. — tfmitli  ( Iti-V),  Vu.,  i,  map,  rei>r. 
1810. 

Werowacomoco  ('chief's  town').  A 
town  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  i^ii- 
uatod  in  IGOS  on  tlie  x.  bank  of  York  r., 
in  Gloncester  CO. ,  \'a.,  abnut  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Queen  cr.  Ahlmu'jli  it  wa.-^  the 
favorite  residence  of  Ptiwhatan,  the  poj)u- 
lation  did  not  exceed  200  persons.  On 
account  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites  he  subsequently  withdrew  to 
Orapaks. 

Meronocomoco. — Simons  in  Smith  (1''.29).  Vii..  I, 
lij'2.  rf|)r.  1^19  (mi-prim  i.  NVerawocomoco. — .-iiiitn 
(U'l'.'Vi,  iljiil.,  117.  Werowcomoco.  — Il'iii..  HJ. 
Werowocomicos. — .IvlTcr-uii.  .N"()to~.  l:i.S.  tabl-j.  i^'l. 
Werowocomoco. — jiuilh  i  k'.-"Jl,  op.  fit.,  71. 

Werowaace.  A  chief,  or  head-man. 
amonj;  the  former  Jmlians  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Gerard  ^.Vni.  Anthr.,  i.v. 
112,  1907)  derives  the  word  from  Kenaiie 
uiroiraull.-:u,  '  lie  i.-'  rich,'  or  '  he  exi.-ts  in 
aflluence,'  the  chief  radical  beinir  I'Iro. 
'to  be  rich.'  Other  form.s  of  tiie  wool  are 
weroance,  wirowance,  wiioans,  ^vyroalls, 
wyoraunce,  etc. 

Wesaenikashika  ('snake  people').  A 
Quapaw  trens. 

Serpent  gens.— Uor^^cv  in  1.5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  2-29, 
1.^97.     Wes'a  e'nikaci'sa. — Ibid. 

Wesawmaun  (]\'e-^"ii-iiiiy-rin,  'yellow 
eel').  A  gens  of  the  Mahican. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  174,  1877. 

Weshacum  [irei-lni-nin  is  given  by  Roger 
Williams  as  the  Narra.ranset  name  of  the 
6ea,  to  which  Trumbull  adds:  "a.--  the 
great  'producer'  of  their  staple  fo'>d, 
tish").  A  Na-^hua  village,  apparently  the 
principal  one,  at  Washacuni  ponds,  near 
iSterling,  Worcester  co.,  ;Ma.-s.,  in  the  17th 
centurv. 

Washacum.-Willanl,  Addre-"^.  h'y.  l^^i.  Wesa- 
kam. — <.H>ikiii  i]i;77l  in  Tr;in.<.  .\;^i.  .\ntiq.  .S'-c, 
n,  4>7,  \-'->',.  Weshacum. — Ii^.r.  r.r.  lr;7."i  iiu'it'"!  bv 
Iirukf.  l;k.  Iriii-.,  bk.  in.  -.;.  IM--.  Weshakim.- 
Gookiii  (1G71)  in  Ma-s.  11:-I.  >.t.  CnW..  1-t  .'-..  I. 
I'V.',  l.^jo.  Weshakum. — '.i""kia  il':77)  in  Tran-. 
Am.  Antiij.  .•^oc.,  n,  oVl.  1 -Uii. 

Weskarini.  An  .\l'_'oni|uian  trilje  that 
lived  on  the  n.  sid<.-  of  (Jttawa  r.  below 
Allumette  id.,  Quet'ec,  with  the  people  (*f 
which  they  aj  I  pear  to  be  closely  assuciati-d 
in  the  Jer-iiit  Itelations. 

Little  Nation  of  the  Algomquins. — .IcfTi.Tys.  Fr. 
I''iin.s.,  [.t.  1,  iiia|..  17". i.  Ouaouechkairini. — J.-. 
Kcl.  for  lt)-l'l.  SI.  l-.'''^.  Ouaouechkainniouek. — .I'--. 
I'.t-l.  for  li/>s,  ?•_'.  IvV'i.  Ouaouiechkairini. — <'b.u:l- 
j'l«iti-(lf',l:j,.  (Kuvr.--,  Itl.  -■'J.  n^H.-.  1-70.  SiSiech- 
kariniSfck. —J ..-.-.  1;.-1.  lor  I'-.l'.,  :;i.  I^..•^.  SeSesku.-i- 
oiens.— .J(-.  K.,-|.  for  IGi:'..  lil,  I-.'^^.  Oueschar:ni.— 
''tiampliuii  (l.;i:j),  Ojivr.--.  III.  2-<',  ]-7'J.  Petite 
KaUon.— .J.-^.  K,.-).  for  \C~:.  -'A.  I^-'o.  Petite  nation 
dtrs  Algonquina.— J'-^.  Kcl.  ior  li;;u.  :;1,  l-.>.  Petita 
AlKonquins  — 1,(1  Ti'iir  Ui-qi,  17-1.  Quie'inontat- 
eronont  — .-Mi^iird,  Hi-t.  <lii  f.in.,  HI,  7.,-.  1-^J 
(Huron  nuJU'j).      Wawechkairini.— .Ics.   V.:'\..   Ill, 


lluli'.v,  1S>>^.  Wawe»k»irini. — Ibiil.  Wewechkiu- 
rini. — Ibid. 

Wessagusset.  A  former  Ma.~.-achu.-^.'t 
vilhiL'e  near  the  present  Weymouth.  Nor- 
folk co.,  >hiss. 

Wechagaskas.— :i.>yt.  Antiii.  Ris.,  S'.i.  l.--J(.  W,?e- 
chagaskas. — (.ii.Mikm  i  li.7 1 1  in  Ma--,  lli-t.  S.hm"".!  . 
l>t  >.,  I,  U^.  l-.iO.  Weesagascusett.  —  I'.radi.'rd 
nil.  l!'.-V1V  ibid..  1th  <..  III.  -JU.  l^V..  WpsagUici- 
«it.— iTiUt  (I'">-'i.  ibi<l..  IV,  47'.'.  l^'---.  Wfsagus- 
cus.— InuUey  ili..;n  in  N.  H.  Hi>t.  S.c  t'.ili.,  iv. 
'-J7.  ls.ll.  Vr'esegusquaset. — MnlbiT  \f'..  ir.-oi  \:\ 
Ma.-.-.  IIi>t.  .-•(•.  Coll..  all  s..  IV,  -I'.d,  1-".-.  Wessi- 
guscus.  — iMldloy  (ir..\".  iliid..  1-t  S..  \  111,  o7.  l.vJ. 
Wessagusquasset. — Hn^b.ird  ilU^Oi,  il'id.,  L'd  .<..  ", , 
M.  \>\'i.  Wessagussett.— Ibid..  1-t  .-..  I.  Ij.'i.  1-.-.. 
Westaiigustus.— ili:l..b.ii-d  0''^"i,  ibid.,  .'d  <..  v.  !••:, 
l"^l'->.  Wichagashas.— .-^i'h(xi!rraft.  hid.  'Iril"-.  y. 
l.\i,  ls'i7.  Wichagusousset. — Monrl  iIn-Ji  in  ,^l,l--. 
Hi-t,  ~<K',  Coil..  l>t  .-..  vi;i.  Jis.  l;irj.  Wisag'js- 
set.— ,b.— I'lyii  0'^"j>.  ibid.,  ,3d  .=.,  Ill,  SJj,  T--..:. 
WissagTJsct.— .rii--i,lyn  (li'.7oi,  ibid.,  SIS, 

West  Abeika  {Ai'i>it'l:n,  'unhealthful 
place' ).  A  former  Choctaw  villau'c  locatt- 1 
by  RomaiLs  at  the  head  of  C'hicka.-awh.ay 
r,,  ;Miss,,  prol>aijly  in  the  present  Neshoba 
CO.  It  was  called  We.-t  Abeika  to  di.-tiii- 
guish  it  from  another  town  (.-ee  K-ii 
.16t'/'.'T)  ("  f  the  name  at  the  junction  of 
.Sukenatcha  and  .Stramht  crs.  —  Halbert  in 
Pub.  Mi.-s.  Hist.  Soc,  vi,  4l'o,  427,  r,tU-\ 
See  Al.il, La. 

Abeka  — Uonmn-,  Florida,  :«;?,  177.i.  "West 
Abe'ika.— Wf.-i  Florida  map,  ci.  177-5. 

West  Congeeto.  A  former  Choctaw 
town  on  the  headwaters  of  Chicka.=awi!ay 
r.,  ]->re>umal>ly  ill  Kemper  co..  Miss. 

VTest  Congeta.— koman-,  Fla.,  315,  1775.  "West 
Congeto. — Wl'-I  Fia.  m;'.p,  ra.  177.5. 

Westenhuck  (corruption  of  noit.<^nt''n'i'\ 
Ene.  Iloiisatunii-,  'at  the  other  side  of  ttie 
mountain.' — TrumliulU.  A  former  .Mahi- 
can village  near  Great  Barrington.  lierk- 
shire  CO.,  Mass.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Mahican  confederacy  after  the  ivmovai  of 
tile  council  fire  from  .^chodac.  The  in- 
habitants removed  to  .-^tockbridL'ein  17:^^ 
soon  after  the  estaiilishment  of  the  mi  — 
.■^iou  at  that  place.  A  few  remuve<l  to 
Penn.~vlvania,  where  they  joined  the  I>eia- 
wares  and  kindred  trii)es.  Most  of  the 
Stockbridges  came  originally  from  We— 
tenhuck.  "       (•'•  m.  i 

■Waahktoohook.— Iloyt,     Anti.|.     !;>-.,     Ji".'.    l-Jl. 

WaKktoohook. — lliid.,  ■.'•25.     Westenhook.  — L> 1  ■■: 

167yiij  .NY.  T'oc.C'.I.  Hi-t...\iil,  ■•io.  !--I.  V,-f.st- 
enhuck.— l;ii;i>nl>i.-r,  Trib'.-s  Hiid-on  It..  'VJ,  :-:j 
I  n utile  n-L-d  bv  Mi;ravlali  111 i--i<  Ilia  ri'- 1.  W-nahk- 
ta-kook.— Iliid".  niaiiu'  ll-'-'i  by  Ki;-':.-'i  l::i-.-:.  •!!- 
ari'--!.  "Wnahktukook.— H  irbc'r.  11;-!.  i'.lI._M  .--  . 
'i5  ]^n.  V.'ncE;hquetookoke,  —  Kdw^'.rd-  il,-.-.  "'i 
Mh-^.  lli<t.  >...•.  (-..I!..  I'd  .-..  X.  'J.',.  1-j;. 

West  Greenlanders.  .\  ireou'rapiiic  ltoup 
of  Eskimo  without  recognized  .'-nlMJiyi- 
.'•ions.  They  havelon-j  beenChi  i-tianix'-d 
by  Germaii  Moravian  and  l.»;'.iii.-h  mi-- 
si'onaries,  and  live  principally  about  the 
mis-ion  stations.  A  cou.-iderable  adm;.\- 
ture  of  white  blood  i-  found  amotiL'  tiu-:ii. 
They  are  expert  in  hunting  the  ^al  u  itii 
the  iarje  htirpoon  an<i  Ijladder,  and  man- 
aL'e  their  ktiiaks  with  marvrlous  .-kill. 
Th.-v  numl>end  '.i,7')2  in  l---(i.  Tin  ir 
villaV'es,  includiiiL'  IIk,-  l)aiii.-h  tradii;- 
posts  and  the  mi.-.-ioii  .-tation-,  ari-  a-  lol- 
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Io«?:  .Adjuitsf.ppa,  A^dluitsok.  A::lutok, 
Amenllok,  Augi>;ilartuk,  Arpik,  Arsuk, 
Ataiiekerdluk,  JJIat-sodafl.  (.'liristiaiis- 
haab,  Claushavi'ii,  Drynai'skirk,  K>_'etk':^- 
ininde,  Kj)isok,  l-'iskeriiarr^,  Kivili'rikstlal, 
Fredorik^haab,  Ciodthaab,  llolsteiibor>r, 
Igdlorpait,  Iiiiirsiiarsak,  Ijiik,  Itivliar.^uk, 
Ivigtut,  Ivikat,  Jacclisliavii,  Juliaiiohaab. 
Kaer>(.'k,  Kau'-orsuak,  Kanajonniut,  Kaii- 
gek,  Kangiartjiiak,  Kapi.-ilik,  Katiak, 
Karsok,  Kanisuk,  Ka-igiaiieiiit,  Kt'kiT- 
tar^uarak,  Kiiialik,  KiiiL'iktdk,  Kurnok, 
Lichti'iilel?,  3Iaklykuut,  .Merkitsok,  Nan- 
ortatik,  Xai-sak,  Nar.^ar<nk,  Nir_'S(>ak, 
Nuinarsuak,  Nunatai>uak,  Nv  Ilernihut, 
Okossi.-ak,  ramiadluk,  Provon,  Riten- 
l>enk,  Sagdk-t,  Saitok,  Sanll-.k.  Sarkak, 
Serniilik,  .Sukkertoppt'ii,  Svaitoliuk,  Tor- 
nait,  Tuapait.  Tiiiuiliarljik,  Umaiiak, 
LJpernivik,  L'tlak>uk,  U vitiira^ok,  Yotlik, 
Zukkertoji. 

Westo.  A  name  applied  by  tlie  coast 
Indians  of  soiithiTn  >-outh  Can;lina  to  a 
tribe  duelling  along  iSavaniiah  r.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  contury.  They 
were  dreaded  enemies  of  thf  onast  jteople, 
who  declared  that  they  were  man-eaters. 
In  1G74  Henry  Woodward  vi-ited  their 
town,  or  a  town  of  theirs,  situated  on  a 
jX)inton  the  w.  bank  of  Savannah  r.,  two- 
thirds  surroundeil  by  the  river  ami  pro-' 
tected  by  palisades.  Their  i)re<latory 
habits  made  them  particularly  trouble- 
some in  U)G9-71,  and  in  1074  it  wa^  neces- 
sary to  send  against  them  a  company  of 
volunteer  troops.  In  ItjSl  part  of  the 
Shawnee  drove  them  from  the  region 
about  Augusta,  ( Ja..  and  little  is  heard  of 
them  afterward.  It  appears,  however, 
that  some  of  the  \Vesto,  at  least,  retired 
among  the  Lower  Creeks,  fii-st  to  Okmul- 
gee r.  and  thence  to  Chatrahoo(,  lu-e  r., 
from  Avhich  circumstance  ami  other  evi- 
dence it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  well-known  Yuchi  (q. 
V. ).  This  tribe  is  the  "  Oustack  "  of  I.ed- 
erer  (1672),  and  j>erha})S  the  Yustaea 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Florida  explorers  in  the  Itkh 
century.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Oustaca.— Di;  liry  map  (I'V.'l)  in  I,e  >riiyne.  Narr., 
Ajiplc-toii  triins'.,  ]s7.S.  Oustack.— Loiler.-r,  l)\>- 
cov.,  17,  loTJ.  Oustacs.— GuiMli.r.  (  reok  .\Iit?r. 
l.Qg.,  I,  -I^,  l-Sl.  Wcstoes.— Ar(;:i.Iale  (I7&7)  in 
HHinsiiy,  Hi>i.  .~o.  Car.,  I,  :a,  l>i/j. 

Wetamoo.  A  female  chieftain  of  a  part 
of  the  \\'ainpanoa'_',  in  tiie  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century,  generally  known  durin<_' 
I'hilip's  war  as  the  Spiaw  Sachem  of 
Pocasset.  She  was  the  wife  of  AN-xander 
(Wamsutta),  I'hiHp'.s  elder  brotlicr,  and 
hister  of  \\'ootMiH-kauske,  I'hilip's  wife, 
and  until  Ale\an<l.r's  (h-ath  (Ib'il')  wei:t 
under  the  name  of  Namumjiam.  She  sur- 
vived her  hu.~ban<i,  and  alter  his  death 
was  calle<l  AVetauH)o  (  Weetumoe,  U'eeta- 
inoo,  Wetamoe,  Wetamore).  She  es- 
{""jused  Fhili[)'s  cause  in  his  war  with  the 
English,  and   aided    him   with   warriors 


and  provisions.  After  the  deatii  of  her 
lir.-t  huslniiid  siie  marrii-d  l^ninnapin 
(known  al.-o  as  retanamiet  and  I'eter 
Xumiit),  a  sou  of  NinivTet.  chief  of  the 
Niantio  tril>e.  While  lleeing  from  the 
lai'jlish  she  wa.-=  drowned,  Aul'.  (>.  I'i7(>, 
in  attemptiuir  to  cross  Tehticut  r.  Her 
head  was  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  i>ole  in 
sight  of  Indian  j>risoners  who  were  her 
adherents.  According  to  Mrs.  llowiand- 
son  (  Nam,  7.'>,  ISJs),  who  was  a  i>risi>ner 
of  Quinnapin,  Wetamoo  spent  much  time 
in  her  ]>ersonal  adornment.  At  a  'laiice 
"she  had  a  kersey  <'oat  covered  wiiii 
girdles  of  wampum  from  the  loins  up- 
ward. Her  arms  from  herellxiws  t^  iier 
iiands  were  covered  with  l)racelets. 
There  were  iiandfuls  of  necklaces  alxiut 
her  neck,  and  several  sorts  of  jewels  in 
her  ears.  She  had  line.  red.  stoekiu'.'s. 
and  white  sho<'s,  Iut  hair  ii">wdere<l.  and 
her  face  painteil  red."     (  a.  r.  r.     c.  t.  ) 

Wetchon  (  '  !>anther  ' ).  A  Yuchi  clan. 
U'etc' \"'. — ^pei-k.  Vuclii  Ilni-..  71.  H'l/J  (.'-^i',  ;. 
Wetcho"  taha.— Outxhit,  Uelu'e  MS.,  J{.  .\.K.. 
1sn3  I  ='r>a:uhfr  trciis'i. 

Wetlko.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Khuiiath  r.,  x.  w. 
Cal. 

Weht'I-qua.— I'iiblH  (1S.51)  in  Si:b<X)lcraft.  Ind. 
TriKes.  III.  l:>^.  I.sdo. 

Wetsagua  ( 'opossum' ).  A  Y'uchi  clan. 
WetsagowA^'.— .Speck,  Ynclii  Inci>.,  71,  IWX  Wet- 
sagua taha. — (.iiitsciiet,  L'chw  M.S.,  B.  A.  E.,  l^-so 
(  =  -opovsiiin  gens'). 

Wetsiaus.  A  siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

We'-tsi-aus'.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230.  1>'.X). 

Wetsitsiko.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  villas'e  on  Klamath  r.,  x.  w.  Cal., 
betv.een  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.  and  Or- 
leans Bar. 

Wetumpka  (Creek:  ?/-/.  or  n-i'na, 
'  iratrr' ;  ti'iiiik'i.",  'it  is  niml;ling').  Two 
former  Upper  Creek  towns,  4  m.  apart, 
on  tlie  E.  tiank  of  Coo-a  r..  ]"lmore  co., 
Ala.,  the  falls  (A  the  river  lyinir  between 
them.  Swan  in  1791  calle<I  tiiem  Jii'_'  and 
Little  Wetumpkee.  The  mo<lern  t'lun 
'\\'etumi)ka  stands  on  the  site  of  IM'_'  We- 
tumjika,  about  A  m.  below  the  fall.-;  .'\nd 
am.ither  town,  \\'est  Wetumjika,  ha.s 
spnnig  up  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river, 
which  flows throuL'tiadeep  canyon  at  that 
I>lace.  The  '"Stincard"  lan::uage.-p"ken 
by  these  two  towns,  which  are  generally 
referred  to  as  one  settlement,  was  t!ie 
.\libamu  dialect.  {\.  s.  <•.  1 

Oweatumka. — Wix-j.hvard,  Ki-mini-i'.,  -J^,  1"'''.'. 
■Wee-tam-ka.  — A<iair.  Am.  In.!'".,  Su ,  177o.  W^e- 
tuinkus.— k'.'iiian.'^.  Klwri'la.  I.  'J-).  ]77.i.  Wee- 
tumpkee. — .X.lair.op.  iit.,l>;;ii.  V^'etumpkeesi  lj:'.'.;ii<l 
li!!l.-i.— -UMii  il7'.'l.  in  S.hi-.l.-r.u'c.  !im!.  I  I.':  ■  -. 
v.  ■.'■:_'.  l-.V,.  Whittumke.— l;;;r;rain.  Tra\i-N.  ;•  1. 
17'J^.     Vr'itumki.— Aic;u<lo,  l)i';.  Gi-oi,'.,  V,  ^i:!.  17-.'. 

Wetumpka.  .\.  former  Lov.-.r  Cr^-ek 
town,  a  branch  or  colony  of  Kauita  Tal- 
ahasi  (.'■ee  Kwrilm ,  situated  12  in.  fti.iu 
it,  e.Ktendint,'  for  :■!  in.  along  Wetumpka 
cr.  in  N.  K.  Ku.-sell  co.,  .ila. 
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Weektumkfts.— Ciirroll.  Hist.  Cull.  ?.  C,  I.  l'>>, 
ls;!0.  We  tumcau.  —  llHwkiiis  ^17'.t.'\  Stetcli,  :V>, 
lM«i,  Wetumkee.— l'ii»;o  (I'-S'n  in  U.  K.  Dix".  '.'Tl. 
"i'ltli  Ciilig..  -'1  >0>s.,  76,  ISW. 

Wetumpka.  Ai>part'ntlyii  furiner  Semi- 
nole Sfttlt'inent  in  c«-'ntial  Flori'ia.  It 
•wa.s  juohablyiu'ar  \\\>tuini«ka  1  laiinmiik, 
in  Marion  oo.  Charley  Knuithlu'g  town 
and  Coe  lladjo's  town  were  near  by,  and 
Wetunijika  may  l>e  the  proper  name  of 
one  of  tliem.  (U.  w.  ii. ) 

Wetumka.— Dnikc,  Hk.  Ind*..  bk.  IV,  81.  lSl-<. 
Wilamky  — H.  K.  lice.  7>.  Jxh  rc.ii-..  -J.l  sivv. 
map,  7(^S-9,  ]'-:;S.  Witamky. — Mi-KoliiK'V  ami 
Hull.  Iml.  'J'ril..-.  ll.  Iw',  l^V-. 

Wevok.  A  Tikeramiui  E:^kimo  villaire 
at  C'.  Li^rhurne,  Ala.-ka.  —  IIy(lro;_'r.  chart, 
1890,  quoted  hv  Baker,  Geot;'.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1902. 

Wewaraaskem  (  ]\'c^(('n)Hi-<qKin,  'the  no- 
ble ones' ).  A  <:en.s  <A  the  ^lamalelekala, 
a  Kuakiutl  tril>e. — l>o;v:  in  Kep.  L'.  S. 
Nat.  Mu.--.  lS9o,  ;^;50,  ls;i7. 

Wewanitowuk.  .V  luind  oi  Cree.— 
Ilutehin?--  (1770)  tpioted  by  Kichard.-^i>n, 
Arct.  Kxiie.l.,  ti,  ;'>7,  IS-M. 

Wewasee  (  \\'r-ir<V-i<e'',  'buzzard').  A 
gen.s  of  the  Shawnee. — .Morgan,  Anc.  Six;., 
lt>8,  1877. 

Wewenoc.  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki  eon- 
fixleraey  that  lived  on  the  coa-st  of  Maine 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  r.,  in 
Lincoln  and  Sagadahoc  co.-;.  They  were 
clcsely  related  ti.>  the  Arosaguntacook, 
with  whom  they  condjined  at  an  early 
period  when  disjilaced  by  the  Engli-sh. 
They  figured  in  the  Falmouth  treaty  of 
1749  and  other  treaties  of  that  period. 
Before  1727  most  of  them  had  removed 
to  St  Francis  and  Becancour,  Quebec,  and 
in  1747  only  a  few  families  remained  in 
Maine,  who  so(.)n  alteiward  remoxed  al.-o 
to  Canada,  wliere  a  remnant  still  exi>ts. 

8an8inak.— Krfiicli  U-Uer  (1721)  in  Mh.'--'.  Hi-.t. 
S(K?.  Coll.,  'M  s.,  VIII,  'Jty,  1>1'J.  Sarinakiens.— 
KHilii  (tnin-s.  of  1721)  in  Ma~s.  lli-t.  .-foe.  C..11., 
'Jd  s.,  VIII.  '.M?,  l"<iy.  Sheepscot  Indians. — Wil- 
liuinson  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  }I;-c.,  i.\.47:i.  l->j  [Ujc:\\ 
liatUL-;.  Sheepscuts. — Dout;iMs-,  :~Liiiiiui:ry,  I,  1"?4, 
17J.).  Walinaki.— (Jat-chfl,  Peliotisi-ot  >IS.,  U.  .V. 
E.,  t^v/  (I't'iiiitj^cot  iKUiit-l.  Vi'alnQnoak. — riM\iu,'- 
)h.s.s.  ,)[..  cit.,  1^.').  Wananoak. — .\lrL'lt;.  l»i<-.  Gi-'ii,'., 
V,*il.  17.>-y.  Wanonoaks.— .le:TL-ry>,  I'r.  Iiom-..  pt.  1, 
niap,  1 7C1.  Waweenock.— <  'u.-(.  o  (■<  )n  l'.  i  1 7j7 )  i n  .\.  M. 
Hi^t..S<»c.  Coll.,  II.  J'.!.  l>->7.  Wawenech. — (Jnlrniin 
(17-J7)  in  Ma--,  lli-t.  .<oc.  Coil.,  l.~t  .-..  vi.  117,  I^dO. 
■Wawenock. — Ca~(;o  cliii".  iI7-'7)in  N.  H.  Hi-t.  ^oo. 
Coll.,  II,  ji',!,  1^J7.  Weewenocks.  —  Fiilin' putli 
J'Mir.  071'.')  in  .M-.'.  Hi-t.  .S.'C  Coll..  iv,  lol,  l-.v;. 
Weweenocks.— Kaliuoulh  jour.  (I7-l'.t|,  iljid.,  IV). 
Wewenocks.  —  Nik's  irn.  I7i.l)  in  .^I.^.--.  H;-[.  .•r>x.'. 
OjII.,  nil  .'..,  V.  oC'i.  l-iil.  Wewoonock.  —  Kiilnioiilh 
tri-aiy  rt'p.  ri7ji,)  in  Mo.  Hi-t.  ^nr.  (.oil.,  iii.  :i',K.t. 
1<y'j.  Winnenocks. — Kaliiionth  tri.-uty  rep.  (ITJii) 
in  Me.  Hi-t.  ><j<;.  Coll.,  iii.  'o-vi.  l<)i.  Wiscas- 
»ett.— Stilliv„n  in  Ma-.'^.  Hi-t.  .-o.;.  Coll..  l-l  .k., 
Ix,-.*-_iJ,  1M.U  ilofiil  niune).  Woenoeks.  — Falinontli 
tnaty  n.-p.  (17j(j;  in  Mu.  Hi-t.  .'-oe.  Coll..  in,  'o--^'; 
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(KJ'.;  in  M".   Hi-t.  Soc. 
11.,    Ill,   ;i.'i7.     l^i^i    I  nu'-priiitl.      Wowenocks. — 
I-'ulinontti  tn-aty  rep.  (17-'0,),  ibid.,  ill,  3.-'i,  1^.")3. 

Wewoka (Creek:  nZ-iaa  or  u'-/,  'water'; 
u^xl'i'i,  '  it  is  roaring  ' :  'n^iaring  water'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on  Wewoka 
cr.,  in  N.  w.  Elmore  co.,  Ala.,  w  ith  40  war- 


rioi-d  in  1709  and  100  lamilie.-'  la  l.^i'rj. 
See  OiKiiKtl.lna.  (a.  s.  c) 

Weakis.— Tr<  aty  of  17'.>7  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Tr.at.. 
t'--;.  1^:;7.  Wecoka — Kol.in.  Voy..  ii.  m.-.p,  1mi7. 
Weeokees  —  1  ria:y  uf  177'.'  ni  I'.  >.  ln«l.  '1  n  .(t..  7(>, 
1-37.  Weoka.  — II.  K.  Kx.  I>>'(.'.  •.'7t;.  Jltli  l">'i!i,'..  l-t 
»-• i.,  jj.'>,  Is'ii.  Wewoakhar. — ,->.u.  K.\.  l^"'.  iJ'\ 
•J  lib  Ci'iiiT.,  1-t  >.■-.-..  o(.>.'..  l,s'.('>.  Wewo.ikkan. — 
Ibi.l.,  -27",'.  We  woak  kar.  —  ScliiNibr.iii.  li,.l. 
Tribes.  IV.. ■)7S.  l.-.M.  Wewoakkar  Wockoy  — I'nik 
|>aper  (I,-<3<'))  in  II.  U.  Hop.  o7.  ol>t  Ci.nu'..  JJ 
-t-s..  l.-J.  IvM.  We  MO  cau.  — Hau  kin-  .  17'.''.M, 
Sktiih,  1(1.1-11-;.  Wewoko  —  Tri'aty  ui  1>14  in  f.<. 
In. 1.  Treat.,  ir.J.  Isi7.  Wiwoka. — (ialsilnt.  i'ri.<k 
MU-r.  I..".'..  I.  l.X.  InS^I.  Wi-A-Uvka.  — Ibid.  Wowo- 
cau. — iMriiell.s  (l,^l:;)  in  .\ni.  .-^t.  Papers,  Ind.  .ViT., 
I.  .--ll..  l-o.'. 

Wewoka.      .Vn    inii><irtant     town,     the 
former  capital  of   the  Seminole  Nation, 
Clkla. 
Wiwu^ka. — fiat-chet.  Creek    Migr.   Lo^.,   ii.   1,n;. 

l.N->. 

Wewutnowhu.  A  Kawia  village  in  the 
San  Jacinto  mt.-".,  s.  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa.  — H.ir  row-.  I-.I  nnoRnt.  Coaluiillu  Ind., 
■J4,  I'.itm.     We-wut-nowhu.  —  Ibid. 

Weyapiersenwah.     .'^oe  lllnc'id'-lft. 

Weyarnihkato  (  Wi-'iitr-nili'-kn-t".  'cave 
entcrer'  1.  .V  subclan  of  the  Delawari-s. — 
Mopjan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  l.'^77. 

Weye.  .\  former  town,  probably  of  the 
Upper  Creeks,  on  middle  Coosa  r..  .\la. — 
Uittre,  map  U.  S.,  17.^4. 

Weyon  ("deer").     A  Yuclii  clan. 

Weiv.x^'.— Spotk.  Viicbi  lads..  70,  P."''.'.  Weyon 
taha'— <Jul-fhet,  Uebee  .Nl.s.,  B..V.  E..  lN-^"i,  =  'deer 
gen.-'  I. 

Weypulco.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  side  of  Coo-a  r.,  Ala. — Jeiferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1770. 

Wezhinshte  (freely  translated  the  name 
siirnities  "those  by  whom  the  an_'er  or 
displeasure  of  the  pe<:iple  is  made  mani- 
fest'). The  Wargena  of  theOniaha.  The 
skin  of  tiie  elk  is  not  touched  or  used  l)y 
the  members  of  this  gens,  b«'causc  the 
wrappers  used  to  cover  the  pi|"-d  and 
other  sacred  articles  ha|ipened  to  l.^e  the 
skin  of  a  male  elk.  It  has  been  errone- 
ouslv  called  the  Elk  L'ens.  (P.  i..  ) 

Elk  gens.— I>..r-.y  in  :>.!  K. -p.  B.  A.  K..  .-JO,  l--^'> 
lerron.  Wajingaetage.  —  li.ilbi.  .\tlas  i;t  inn  .-.?.,  .>■. 
l-J'l.  Wase-ishta.  — l.MM.'.  Kxpi-.i.  Koeky  Ml-  .  i, 
:;i.'>,  1-2;',.  Wa'-zhese-ta. — Moriran.  .\ne.  .-...■..  i'o. 
1^77.  Weji'cte.  — ii.'r>.>  in:;d  Kep. B.  .\.  L. .'."'.'. l^Vl. 

Whahoo.     See  ir<//('-o. 
Whala.     The  extinct  Bear  clan  .-f  the 
fnriiitT  pueblo  of  .'V'cos,  N.  Mex. 

Whalatda'sh.  — ibnl'-'e  in  .\ni.  .Millir..  IX.;vl'.'.  1 -'.ti 
(-i.-Ai^  •  P""pl<--'i-  Wha-lu.— H._wett,  lb:. I.,  n.  .-., 
VI,  i:jl.  r.">l. 

Whaleback  Shellheap.  The  exti-n^ive 
oyster-shell  heajps  of  Damarist  ..ita  r.. 
Me.,  lie  within  the  towns  of  Newca-iie 
and  Damari-cotta.  I'.esides  many  small 
mounds  and  layers  <jf  shell,  there-  are  live 
Iiea[>s  of  larje  size.  Two  of  tlu-e  arc  ..n 
the  w.  sh<jre.  the  iiior(.'  iiortlicrly  of  w  iiiih. 
known  as  the  reiiin-iilar  mound.  b.-ii:_' 
alK)Ut  4C0  ft  h)\\M.  The  grcate.-t  d.-pth  «d' 
shells  is  alxjut  22  ft.  A  huiidn.l  yai'l~ 
downstream  is  another  heap  of  irr.-_'ular 
form,  extending  al<jng  the  shore  lor  .-ev- 
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eral  hundred  feet.  On  the  opposite 
shore  are  tliree  principal  ilepoil-=.  The 
j^Teatcr  part  ot  the  hir-jest  of  thi-se, 
tlie  W'halebaek  iumuikI,  was  removed  in 
]8S(),  and  theshellsi  wore  around  lor  eoni- 
mereial  }>urpo?es.  Tiie  Poatiody  ,Mn- 
«euni  of  Harvard  University  ]iareha>ed 
the  riglit  to  all  artifaetn  found.  This 
heap  was  approximately  'AOO  ft  loiiir  and 
125  ft  wide;  its  "greatest  dcptli  was  U)i  ft. 
Thcie  seem  to  have  l>een  two  or  three 
|)cricKls  of  deposition  of  shells  forming: 
the  mound,  separated  l>y  intervals  during 
which  thin  lavei-s  of  mold  had  accumu- 
lated. 

The  mound  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  oyster  shells,  a  few  of  the 
larger  valves  being  11  and  iL'in.  in  length. 
Occasionally  shells  of  other  .-pecies  of 
nioUusks  were  found;  tive  ur  si.K  Ju'lian 
skeletons  wt-re  unearthed,  anil  tircnlace 
hearths,  ashes,  charcoal,  and  bones  of 
various  animals  orcuncd  irciiucntly,  but 
artifacts  of  stone,  Vmne,  and  antler  were 
extremely  rare.  A  >mall  number  of  stone 
adze  blades  of  the  nearly  straieht-edged 
type  were  obtained,  also  a  very  few  rude 
pestles,  hammer-stones,  and  other  com- 
mon forms  Fragments  of  a  considerable 
number  of  earthenware  pots  were  recov- 
ere<.l  at  various  depths.  The  sherds  from 
10,  12,  and  14  ft  below  the  .-urface  have 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  from  the 
upper  layers,  all  of  them  beiuir  ni  the 
well-known  New  England  Algoniiuian 
types.  The  "'roulette"  and  indented 
methods  of  decoration  {irev;iiled  through- 
out. The  {Matter's  art  in  this  reeion 
made  little  if  any  advance  during  the  long 
period  necessarv  for  the  accumulation  of 
12  or  14  ft  of  shells. 

Consult  Berry  in  New  Eneland  MaL'., 
xix,  1898-9;  Tutnam  in  20th  Kep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1887:  Wvman  in  2d  Ke[). 
l'eaf)ody  .Mus.,  1809.  "  (c.  c.  w. ) 

Whapi  (  \\'/,a-fn').  The  Red-tail  Hawk 
clan  of  the  San  IMefonso  Indians  of  New 
^lexico;  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
pueblo  site  in  the  Kio  (irande  valley 
about  2  m.  .\.  >:.  of  the  lilack  nie.~a,  tradi- 
tionally claimed  to  be  a  former  home  of 
the  W'liajii  clan.  (  k.  i,.  h.) 

Wharhoots  { Xira.ru/s:  (  hehalis  name). 
A  former  village  of  tlu^  Chinook  triix;  on 
Shoalwater  bay.  on  tiie  site  of  the  "ire.-ent 
Bruceport,  Pacific  C(j.,  \\'a-h. 
Nixwa'xotse,  — F.  linas.  iiu'ii.  r."M.  Wharhoots. — 
Swiili.  N.  \V.  C.ia-t.  2U.  ]b'>~.  Xwa'iots,— Boas, 
0|).  <-it.  (Chchalis  iiaino). 

Wharnock.  A  Kwantlen  village  on  Fra- 
.'■er  r. ,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  (jf 
Stave  r.,  P.rit.  Co!.;  pop.  2')  in  PMO. 
Ho'nak.— Ilill-'ldin  in  lithuul.  .-iirv.  Can..  -M.  ]'>'2. 
Etcuwa'9Kl.— ({..as  .^1S..  H.  .\.  K..  l^'.il  i  pnibalilv 
ifk'ljtiial;.  Wharnock.— ( 'nil.  Ill-l.  Alt.,  pt.  M,  \o], 
VM\.  Whonnoch  — Hill  Tdiit.  0[..  cit.  Whonock.— 
Can.  Itul.  .\!r.,  7t.  l*7^. 

Whatlminek  (  Wliatl-ntiii-rl:').  .\n  f)ki- 
nagan  village  tij  m.  n.  of  I)tvi>(T.,  Oka- 


naizan  lake,  Hrit.  Col. — Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44,  1891. 

Wbetstoues.     See  Ahra'Vtu'j  ai\p!tnient.<. 

Whiggiggin.  A  written  permit  tohunt, 
from  local  oilicials  or  from  Iiulian  chiefs. 
Accordiui:  to  Scheie  ile  Vere  {American- 
isms, 21,  1872)  this  word  is  in  common 
u.~e  in  .^laine  ami  adjoining  parts  of  Can- 
ada: from  (iiiitliigan  in  the  Abnaki  <iia- 
lect  <.«f  Alironquian,  siixnifyiuu'  '  (what  is) 
carved  (scratched,  or  engraved),'  hence 
anything  written,  as  a  letter,  a  bill,  or  a 
book.  I^A.  F.  c. ) 

Whilkut.  The  Hupa  name  of  a  small 
Athapascan  division  occupying  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Red\voo<l  cr.,  n. 
Cal.  Their  language  diflei-s  slightly  from 
that  of  the  Hupa,  from  whom  they  were 
separated  by  a  mountain  rid.ge,  and  they 
luiglit  Ix'  consiilered  a  jiart  of  that  tribe 
exee;it  that  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
jiolitical  connection  with  them  and  dif- 
ered  in  reli>_'ious  practices.  The  routes 
of  the  pack-trains  lay  throuL'h  their  terri- 
tory, and  the  conflicts  between  the  wiiites 
and  Whilkut  were  fref|Uent  and  liloo<ly. 
The  survivors  were  taken  to  the  reserva- 
tion at  Hupa  soon  after  its  establishment, 
but  after  ]^70  they  drifted  back  to  their 
old  homes,  where  10  or  12  families  are 
still  livintr.  Below  them  on  Redwood  cr. 
are  the  Chilula.  (p.  e.g.) 

H6-al-kut-whuh. — I'nuers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
nr,  sS,  1^77  (givvr-':  Uui>.i  liameV  Holtz  Indi- 
aner. — \U'\vr.  Xach  (It-lil  Siicrainelitn,  -Jl-i.  IV"-!. 
Redwood  Indians. — Mi'Koe  (18-M  )  in  Si/n.  E.\.  Doo.  -I, 
o2d  ConiT.,  .-IM.M-.  >e-s.,  IWi.  lf-V>.  Wheelcuttas.— 
B.ancrei't,  Xat.  Rac-s,  i.  44>>.  1S74  Ctribiitaric?': 
lliipii  name).  Whil'-kut. — Povvur.'S  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Kthiiol..  ni.  !;:*,  1>77.  Xoi'lkut.— P.  E.  Gud.Uird. 
ini'n,  r.HJo  (.IIuj.u  name). 

Whipsiwog.  A  name  of  the  tireweed 
( Ercclilh itt'S li i'.rdct/ijda ) .  (.ierard  ( (.ian.len 
and  Forest)  July  29,  189'),  who  cites  the 
word,  refei-s  it  to  u-ippiAinol:  in  the  Cree 
dialect  of  Al<„'onquian,  signifying  'they 
are  hollow,'  that  is,  like  a  tube,  plural 
of  vipphibr,  'it  is  hollow.'         (a.  f.  c. ) 

V/hirling  Bear.     See  }[<i}Uoio>ra. 

Whirling  Thunder.     See  Xnfihen'kui'k. 

Whiskah.  .\  band  of  Salish  formerly 
living  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  N. 
branch  of  the  Chehalis  in  w.  Wa^liiu'j- 
ton.  They  are  little  known  to  whites 
except  undi.-r  the  comprehensive  ti-rm 
"  Lower  Chehalis." 

Whishkah  — <,ibl/-  in  Cont.  X.  A.  KthnoL.t.  171. 
1-77.     Wbis-kah.— ];..v^  in  Ind.  .\If.  IW\<.,  1^.  1^7u. 

Whisky-dick,  Whisky-jack.  See  Wln.-^ky- 
jofui. 

^ATliisky-john.  A  name  in  nortliern  Can- 
ada and  parts  of  the  I'niteil  State-j  for  liie 
Canada  jay  { I'pr'iHnn'u^  rayvtilti'siK).  \ 
corruption,  by  folk-etymology,  of  n  !.-^I:n- 
t'-Jii'in,  the  name  of  this  bird  in  the  Cree 
di:dect  of  .Mi:<jniiuian  (Xascapi  vs'knclnju; 
Chippewa /:'";i_'/"(W(;,  the  Canada  jay  or 
moo.-ebird,  aecurdiiig  to  \)v  W'm.  Jone-), 
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fiiriluT  c.irrupteil  \in>>  (r/(/.</.'/-/i"-"A-,  o>ca- 
<iuiKilly  into  n hi,<l:tj-ilirl:.  (.\.  y.  c.  ) 

Whistles.     See  .'/".■■'iV  mnl  }[it.-'iral  nislri(- 

White  Apple.  One  ot  tlie  Natehoz  vil- 
laL'c:?  ol  early  \vritei>,  wliicli  seems  to 
have  l>oen  .situated  on  the  k.  .>^iile  oi  St 
C'alliorines  or.,  .Mi.~?..  <ipju>?ite  tlie  Gniii>l 
village.  White  Karth  has  In-en  supi)Ose<l 
to  l)e  identical  with  it.  For  the  arche- 
oloiiy  of  thi.-J  section,  see  Bull.  Free  .Mus. 
Univ.  I'a.,  ii,  1-S.  lUuO. 

Apple  Village.— i;..>su.  Tr.ivoN  I.;-...  -jy.  1771. 
Great  Village.  — limiiout  in  brcnrh.  Il;>t.  i'.)ll.  I-;i.. 
V.  ;;i.  l<v!.  Great  White  Apple  Viilage.  —  Uiii!.,  7U. 
Vpelois. — Ili(-r\illij  il'd'.'i  .luolcl  tiv  Hrinton  in 
I'roo.  Am.  Pliilos.  .^uc.  l^o.  1573.  White  Apple 
Village. — DuiiMut,  (>\>.  cit.,  -J'J. 

White  Cap  Indians.  A  band  of  Sioux 
from  Minne.-ota,  under  the  chief  White 
Cap  { Wapaha.-ka)  in  lS7i',  who  settled  iv\ 
s.  Sa-katihewan  r.  in  .Vssinilioia,  (.'anada. 

White  Cap  Sioux —Can.  Ini.  .VlT.,  I'.i,  1,<"^0. 

White  Cloud.  See  Wahanaqtiot;  Waho- 
lies}iie!:. 

WTiite  Do°^  Sacrifice.  The  annual  im- 
molation of  tlie  white  d^ir  ( or  doL's)  at 
the  New  Year  leremony  bv  the  Iroquois 
i.s  the  satisfaction  or  the  fultilnunt  of  a 
dream  of  TehanmhiawaL'on  iq.  v.  1.  one 
of  their  chief  gods,  who,  in  tiie  Iroqu<;>ian 
cosmic  philos(Ji)hy,  is  the  impersonation 
or  the  embodiment  of  all  faunal  and 
floral  life  on  earth.  He  i.-^  therefore 
called  the  Master  of  Life,  or  the  Life 
God.  As  prescribed  by  the  ritual  em- 
ployed, the  date  for  bcjinning  the  cere- 
mony, or  more  properly  series  of  rites,  is 
on  tlie  5th  day  of  the  new  moon,  called 
/)(V'^(7 /(,"('  ('lon<;  moon'),  which  is  the 
second  coming  after  tlie  winter  solstice, 
or  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  early 
part  of  February.  The~e  New  Year 
rites  deal  symbolically  with  very  strik- 
ing jihenoniena  in  nature,  namely,  the 
weakening  or  the  depres-ion  of  the 
j>ower  of  the  Life  God  by  the  Monster 
Forces  of  the  Winter  (ioij,  exhibited  in 
the  seeming  demise  of  nearly  all  fauna 
and  llora  follosving  the  <leparture  south- 
ward of  the  Sun,  and  the  <Hs|.ersion  of 
the  Winter  (iod's  fori-es  and  the  renewal 
of  life  in  all  things  on  eartli  by  his  return 
northward.  In  the  native  mind  the-e 
cliaii'.'es  are  due  largely  to  enchantments 
produced  by  poweriul  o.-h'I'j-^  ( q.  v.),  or 
niMgic  powers,  strug'_ding  f(;r  supremacy. 
So  the  rite-^  and  ceremonies  believed  to 
Ixi  ellicacious  in  the  restoration  of  health 
among  men  are  belit-ved  to  be  likewise 
effective  amon;^  the  ir''x.ls.  Ureams  b<'iu'_' 
tl:e  recognize<l  mt-ans  tlirou_di  which 
tutelaries  may  reveal  the  oljject.s  or 
agencies  to  be  employi-d  for  therecovi-ry 
of  health  when  ruine<l  by  sorcery,  it  wa< 
fLs.sumefl  that  Teharonhiawa^'on,  in  view 
of  liis  weakened  power,  iriust  have 
dreamed  what  would  restore  his  life,  the 
li'e  in   nature,  to  its  normal  condition; 


atul  the  tutelaries  of  man,  his  father's 
clansmen,  have  revealed,  it  is  thoUirht, 
the  fact  that  he  h;us  dreamed  that  a  sac- 
riticial  victim  and  an  offering:  of  tobacco 
are  required  to  disenchant  the  life  fi.irces 
in  nature  and  in  man.  The  motive  of 
these  New  Year  rites  is  therefore  (1)  to 
resuscitate  all  life  on  earth  by  supplying: 
to  the  -Master  of  Life  what  he  has 
dreamed  is  imperatively  nectssary  to 
.^ecure  the  well-beiuirof  his  specitic  incar- 
nations— the  normal  bodies  and  beiuL'S 
in  nature,  and  ("_')  to  renew  throuirh  rite 
ami  ceremon}'a!l  theainiu-ies  ani.1  means, 
largely  mythic  or  IJgmental  in  character, 
which  are  believed  to  secure  and  i>romote 
man's  welfare.  Should  the  blight  ca-t 
upon  the  face  of  nature  by  the  ilemonsof 
the  Winter  (iod,  should  the  mi<:ration  of 
binlsand  lislies,  and  the  hibernation  of 
game  and  other  animals  become  perma- 
nent facts,  unchangeable  phenomena  of 
the  known  world,  the  wise  men  of  the 
Iroquois  taught  that  all  normal  life  on 
earth — birds,  animal:-,  and  men — w<'uld 
perish  from  the  land,  and  that  corn, 
beans,  squashes,  and  suntiowers,  and  the 
precious  tobacco,  could  no  loUL'er  be 
planted  to  si>rout  and  grow  to  maturity, 
so  that  the  demon  Famine  would  devour 
the  jieople.  It  is  this  gloomy  pro.-pect 
that  impels  the  tutelary  of  Teharonhia- 
wa^'on.  the  Master  of  Life,  to  reveal  to  his 
soul,  through  a  dream,  what  is  needed, 
in  the  form  of  an  offering  by  mankind, 
to  thwart  the  malien  t>urpose  of  the 
demons  of  the  Winter  (lod,  Tawi-karon 
(q.  v.).  lie  who  seeks  the  fultilment  of 
his  dream  must  chant  his  death  song, 
the  challeu'.'e  sone  of  his  tutelary,  aii'I 
for  this  rea.-'in  TeharonhiawaL'Oii,  too, 
si mrs  his  death  chant  in  mi'lwinter.  for 
if  his  dream  be  disregarded  and  remain 
unsati.-lied,  the  comjilete  de.~truction  of 
all  life  on  earth  would  take  jilace.  Tlie 
Caucasian  custcjiu  of  drinking  the  health 
of  a  ]>erson  is  a  vestigial  rellex  of  a  similar 
concept. 

In  ci>n-iderincrthe  status,  the  chara(  t<r, 
and  the  dependence  on  man  of  Teliann- 
hiawairon  as  a  chief  god  among  otinT-, 
an  important  caution  is  to  be  kcj't  in 
mind,  namely,  that  v.liile  he  is  rcjaiii.  •! 
as  the  Ma.ster  of  Life,  it  nu!-t  not  1-e 
inferred  that  he  is  al.-^o  the  god  or  rui.-r 
of  all  other  thin.L'-;  and  it  mu>t  not  be 
overlooked  that  all  irod.s  aa  such  w.  re 
themselves  subject  to  the  inr.xor;ii'ie 
decrees  of  Fate,  of  Destiny.  In  |)ri;i!i- 
tive  th(ju;rht  the  concept  or  idt-.i  of  Fat.- 
or  l)e.-tiny  is  cle.iriy  tieveloped  out  of 
the  countless  failures  of  the  ujodsto  brir.j 
about  results  contrary  to  the  e^-taijlis!ied 
course  of  nature;  every  failure  of  a  -od 
to  accomplish  a  certain  expected  j<-iilt 
wa.s  at  once  aftrilnited  to  one  of  two 
things:  either  to  the  conjecluret.1  inabilii.v 
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of  the  gcxl  to  change  the  <lecree  of  Fate,  early  writings.  Among  very  early  writers 
i.  e.  the  eyUibli.-rhed  order  of  thin,';--,  anioni:  tlie  Mnhawk,  Yartii  ol  the  tltc- 
or  to  an  alx^rtive  attftnpt  of  the  jH-ople  inony  iiave  l>et.'ii  reionii  d  by  \';m  (.'urler 
to  perform  a  rite  or  ceremony  in  aroonl-  (lii.l-i),  and  among  tiie  liurond  by  j^a'jard 
ance  with  a  preserilnd  ritual.  These  (l(l:.'G)  who  eave  a  very  iiu  i.~ive  areount. 
con.sideralions  exempted  Teharonhia-  from  which  it  appiars  that  the  partiei- 
wagoii  and  other  gods  frona  censure  for  pants  in  some  of  the  rit^■^3  were  mure 
the  nonperformanee  of  the  impossible,  <>lise.-.-ed  an<l  maniacal  than  are  those  of 
and  they  also  show  that  .sometimes  the  the  present-day  Iroquois.  Wholly  mis- 
gods  6-tooil  in  need  of  luiraan  aid,  either  aiiprehendini:  the  iiiutivts  nnderiving 
directly  or  ceremunially.  the  several  rites  of  tlie  ceremony,  Brebeuf 

The  New  Year  eeremuny  is  commonly  i  Itio(j),  like  his  contemporaries',  sa\s  that 

performed  in  every  so-called  lonir-house  the  < iwninu-n,   "a  eertain  kind  oi  mad- 

or  assembly-hall   in   the  trilje,  for  tliere  ness,"  is  for  tools  (or  madcajisi. 
are  sometimes  several    such    structures  in  early  times  the  number  of  dogs  to 

within  the  tribal  limits,  one  in  each  vil-  be  sacriliced  was  apparently  not  ritually 

lage  or  small  town,  although  two  or  more  limiti'd:    for  in  a  ceremonv  held  by  the 

contiguous  small  viliau'es   may  unite  in  llurons,   I-'eb.  L'4,  Itjoii.   in    fultilmeiit   of 

holding   a   joint  se.-sion.      However,  the  an  order  purporting  to  ijave  been  i»?ued 

village  which  is  the  )ir.~t  to  celel^rate  the  by   an   ap[)arition   of    Teliaronhiawa'_'OU 

festival   must  begin   it  on   the  day   j'le-  himself.  lU  dogs,  10  wamjium  beails  from 

scribed    by    the    ritual,    and     the    other  i-very  calnu,  a  wampum  belt  10  strands 

villages  consecutively;  or  the  several  vii-  in  breadtli,  -I  measures  of  suiitiower  seed, 

lages  and  towns  may  iieriorm  the  ct-re-  and  as  many  lieans,  were  sacrilicetl,   for 

mony  simultaneously.  the  entire  destruction  of  the  country  had 

The  name  given  by  all  the  Iroquoian  been   threatened  in  ease  of  a  failure  to 

peoples,  ^vith   perhaps  the  tentative  ex-  provide  tiie  re<)uired  gilts  and  offerings. 

ception   of  the  Cherokee,   to   this   cere-  At  ancjther,  held  in  W.W),  likewise  in  an- 

mony  is  some  variant,  tiialectic  or  other,  swer  to  a  direct  onler  of  an  apparition, 

of  O/uiO/i/cvarc/n  (Latitau).     In  tlie  Jesuit  '--  jireseiits  were  asked,  among  ttie  items 

Relations  and  in  other  early  writini:s  the  of  which  were  ti  dogs  of  a  certain  form 

following   forms   occur:    (MnonliovnruKi,  and  color,  50  pieces  of  tol->acco,  a  large 

Honnodouaroria,    llonuaounrona,    JIouo-  canoe,  etc.     It  is  not  until  late  mo'lern 

novaruna,Uagno)iharioralai,OiionJacaroia,  timesthatthedog(ordogs)  was  not  partly 

Ononhara,  AnuouliSitroria  (Huron),  Can-  eaten  after  having  been  pjartially  burned 

onhSurori  (Mohawk,    Bruyas).     In    the  in  the  sacrificial  tire;  for  as  early  as  1 1>42 

present  Onondaga  it  appears  as  G-jno"-  the  Jesuit  Relations  say  that  the  dogs  are 

'lavai'ul',  a  form  cognate  with  inkuno^-  eaten   as    "they   usually  eat    their   cap- 

'huaiid^'hd',  signifying  'it  drives,  urges,  live;."     The   mis.-ionary   Kirklanil    wit- 

ordistracts  one's  brain,'  haviu'^  reference  nes.-ed   among   tiie   >eneia   a   cerfnuiny 

to  the  sup^posed  j^romptiuL'S  of  the  soul,  hi-ting  7  days,  in  which  two  white  dogs 

inspired  by  the  tutelary  to  seek  to  ac-  were  strau'jied,   painted,  deci'uated,  and 

quire somethinirdesisned  topromoteand  hung  up  in  the  center  of  the  village  on 

secure  the  welfare  of  the  body.     Hence  the  evc-ning  prece(.ling  the  beginning  of 

the  song  or  chant  commonly  expressed  the  rites:  and  alter  the  periormanies  had 

such  a  desire.     In  describing  sueli  parts  la.-ted  .-everal  days,  the  dogs  were  taken 

of  this  Ceremony  as  were  ob.^^erved    by  <iown  and  placed  on  a  pyre,  and  when 

them,     the     early     Jesuit     missionaries  nearly  consumed  one  was  removed  and 

among    the    Hurons   and    the    Iroquois,  placed   in   a    kettle  with  ve'_'etal>lf^   and 

and  the  early  French  writers  of  Canada,  eaten.     This  siiow.s  that  a.s  late  as  17tj0 

employed  expres-ions  like  In  joUe,  on  le  the  llesh  of  the  victim  was  ceremonially 

renva:-<emnd   tie  U'te  ou  dn   renelle,    i.  e.  eaten  amoiiir  the  Iroquois, 
"the  madness,  or  the  dizziness  or  swim-  According   to   the   ritual,   in    the   p(  r- 

ming  in  the  head  or  brain,''  and  aco'V /'(  f  irmance  of  this  and  of  all  other  tribal 

U'te  en  t-rharpe,  i.  e.   "to  have  the  head  ctM-emonies  each  of  the  two  pluatries  of 

in  a  sling,"  ami,  taking  a  iiart  for  the  clans  (see   TrlKr)   has  essential   ['arts   in 

whole,   "the  festival  of  dreams,  or  of  de-  every  act   to  execute,    which   the  other 

sires,"  and  confusing  the  rite  of  ])uritic;i-  may  not,  without  at  on<'e  destroying' the 

tion   by   fire  with   the  rite  of    kindling  a-sumed  mystic  effect  of   the  ceremony 

thenewfire,  "the  fire  festivals."     Father  on  the  welfare  of  tlie  people  and  of  the 

DeCarheil,  writin'.:(jf  theCayuL'a  in  I'iTO,  Ma-ter  of  Life. 

Fays  that  they  do  not  wor-hi{)  the  dream.  In  the  preparations  preliminary  to  the 

as  such,  a=   the   Master  of   Life,    but   a  sacritice  of  tiie  victim  two  lire  rites  are 

cert^iin   aJ:a/f:onyorin    ('fal.-e-face'),   idcn-  f>»-rformed,  whiih  consume  thnie  days; 

tifying  it  with  Teharonhiawa^'on.     It  is  t^ni- is  for  the  purpose  of  r'-kindliri'j  the 

only  through  these  expressions  that  the  lires  after  removing'  tin,- old  from  all  the 

ceremony   may  be   recognized    in   the.^e  caltins  of  the  community.    The  Diri'ctors 
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of  tl>o  Four  Coromouios  a[>point  two  jut- 
FOiis,  Olio  from  e;uh  phrairy,  totl>>tlii>. 
Amioii-;  tliL' ( >iioii«i;iL'a  those  two  perilous 
arc  fliosi'ii  from  tlie  J'fer  and  tlu-  Wolf 
i-laii:-,  ri'sjiectively,  these  two  beiiiir  the 
headd  of  the  phratrie:?  to  whieli  they 
l>elonK.  In  the  periormaiue  of  their 
Siicred  duties  these  two  persons,  \\  ho 
uuist  have  the  rank  of  federal  chiefs, 
must  wear  the  native  eo.-tume— a  iVailier 
liead-dresH  made  of  the  wel>s  stripped 
from  the  shafts,  and  a  I'lue  sasli  when 
available— mu.-t  be  painted  with  a  spot  of 
vermilion  on  each  cheek,  and  must  carry 
each  a  wooden  paddle,  about  4  or  o  ft  in 
length,  on  w  hich  must  be  delineated  the 
clan  tutelary  of  the  bearer.  The  duty 
of  the  Deer  herald  in  every  lo<l'_'e  is, 
wiiile  rekindling  the  tire,  to  deliver  a 
thanksL'iving  address  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  be'jinningof  the  (lunon-inim'- 
%iV,  or  New  Year  ceremony,  and  to  uru'C 
the  inmates  to  abandon  their  lal'Ors  and 
aijmsements  in  order  to  attentl  in  pei-son 
at  the  long-house  or  tribal  as.-emiily- 
hall;  the  duty  of  the  Wolf  herald  is  con- 
tiiniously  to  chant  on  the  way  and  in 
the  lodges  the  (•aiiiin'Jurai'irt^^  or  the 
Death  chant  of  Teharonhiawagon.  The 
rites  at  the  as-embly-hall  do  not  begin 
until  these  two  persons  return  there  and 
make  their  report. 

In  making  his  report  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  sacred  commission  entrusted 
to  them,  the  spokesman  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  cousin  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try  says,  among  many  other  things,  that 
they  then  place  the  entire  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  assembly-hall  and  that  there- 
after the  whole  responsibility  for  carry- 
itig  on  the  ceremony  devolve  on  the 
Two  Cousins  (i.  e.  the  two  clan  phratries 
of  the  tribe)  occuj)ying  respectively 
the  two  sides  of  the  phratral  lires:  that 
they  two  have  chanted  the  Death  cliant 
in  behalf  of  Teharonhia wagon;  that  they 
have  rekin<lled  the  tires  in  his  behalf 
w  ith  the  paddles;  that  tlie  session  of  the 
(•tiitot'liiiiii'ii-i\  or  New  Year  ceremony, 
is  now  open  for  all  the  i>eople,  even  to 
the  least  of  the  children;  and  that  in 
the  ensuing  hre  lite  tliey  two  will  pass 
tlirouudi  the  tires  in  Ix/half  of  Teliaron- 
hiawagon.  Then  a  speaker  ciio>-en  from 
the  Deer  phratry  receives  in  the  name 
of  the  people  the  report  with  suitable 
conunendations  of  the  two  otHcials.  and 
then  in  behalf  of  the  a.-.-embled  peoi>le 
directs  his  wonla  in  a  long  address  to 
extollini:  the  handiwork  of  Teharonbia- 
wagon  a-  exhibited  in  nature.  Vi\idly 
he  addre>-ses  the  bodies  and  being's  and 
elements  in  nature  as  anthropic  i)er-ons. 
IJeginning  with  tin?  lowe.-t  in  position, 
lie  gives  thanks  to  "(»ur  Mother,  the 
Karth,"  for  her  blessing's;  and  then  in 
like  manner  he'  ad<Jresses   the  Gras-es, 


the  Plants,  the  Shrubs,  and  the  Trees, 
severally,  feeliuirly  declarint'  that  all 
the.-e  thin'_'s  were  made  '"curative 
medicine"  by  'IV-haroidiiawatron  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man;  then  the 
Kivers,  the  I><ikes,  the  ."springs,  and  All 
.Movim:  Wati-rs,  atid  so  too  "Uur  .Moth- 
ers the  Corn,  the  Beans,  and  tlie.Si]uash" 
receive  a  like  measure  of  prai.-e  and 
thanksijiving  for  the  blessings  supplied 
by  them;  then  the  Game  Aninials  which 
run  or  tly  or  swim  likewise  receive  praise 
anil  thanks  for  the  sustenance  which 
they  nive  to  man;  then,  in  order,  the 
Fire  is  thanked  for  its  many  blessimrs  to 
man;  in  like  manner  the  Sun,  'MJur 
Klder  Brother,"  the  ^b>on,  "(>ur  Grand- 
mother,"  and  her  Assistants,  the  Morn- 
ing Star  and  the  Stars,  are  all  thanked 
f'^r  their  care  and  iruidance;  then  the  Four 
Thundeiers  and  Rainmakers.  '"  <  Mir 
(Trandiathers,"  rc-eive  iirai.-e  and  thanks 
for  tlK'  many  blessings  and  comforts 
which  tiiey  bestow  on  man  ami  oi\  all 
living  things  on  earth  in  wateriuL'  the 
earth  and  all  that  grows  thereon  and  in 
keeping  the  water  in  springs,  rivers,  and 
lakes  fresh;  lastly,  the  Air  (or  the  Wind) 
is  thanked  for  preserving'  fresh  the  air 
that  moves  on  the  earth,  even  as  Teha- 
ronhiawagon  lias  willed  it.  The  speaker 
now  addresses  the  people,  stronL'ly  re- 
minding them  that  such  and  so  many 
are  the  rcjuired  words  of  thanks'.'iving 
which  must  be  spoken  by  man  to  ail  the 
things  established  by  Teharordiiawairon 
and  to  all  those  assistant  anthropic  lu-ines 
to  whom  he  has  assigned  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  worM  by  entrustin'.r 
them  severally  with  various  duties  for 
the  j>romotion  (>i  iiuman  welfare  and 
who  will  aid  in  protecting  man  during 
the  New  Year  ceremony,  then  ju^t  licjun, 
in  which  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  man 
to  execute  faithfully  the  decrees  of  Te- 
haronhiawaL'on.  Finally,  apostrophiz- 
ing the  3Ia.ster  of  Lite,  the  speaker  sum- 
marizes all  that  he  has  said  in  behalf  of 
the  people  and  liunddy  In-es  of  him 
fiealth,  peace,  an<l  contentinei-.t  for  all 
mankiml  during  the  jieriod  the  ceremony 
will  la-t.  Then  he  announces  th<i  beL'in- 
iiingof  the -ectjud  lire  rite  by  announc- 
ing to  the  cousin  phratry  of  tlie  Wolf 
that  his  phratry  has  already  appoiriied 
the  oiticial  who  will  take  cliar'je  of  the 
paddles,  and  he  earnestly  enjoin--  on  ail 
[rt^rsons,  both  adults  and  children,  the 
imperative  necessity  for  every  one  to 
perform  this  rite  and  soleiiudy  lautions 
every  one  not  to  withdraw  his  hand 
when  a  padtJle  is  offered  by  tiie  chosen 
oilicial. 

This  tire  rite,  called  Aoulnruhrolii  ('to 
a>[)ep_'e  with  ashes')  by  the  Ilurons.  hns 
f'^r  its  motive  the  disinfection  or  rather 
disenchantment  of  all  persons  from  the 
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(Oiitajjion  of  fevers  and  liot  maladies 
pro'liKVil  1>y  the  Fin'-i:(Kl,  the  "Demon 
Aoutaenlirolii."  \>y  pa-:=in'j  tlirouirh  the 
breath  of  tire,  and  the  exi>i\isin  and 
expnlsion  from  tlie  villatreaml  coiintry  of 
the  inah'jn  spirits  tliat  caused  tliese  e\  il-=. 
Tlie  Jesuit  Hehition  lor  lt;:;7  relates  that 
a  woman  amnni:  the  IIurMii^  for  whom 
this  lire  rite  was  !)ein'^  peri'i>rmed,  jiassed 
liarefoot  thrmi'jh  -0()  or  HOO  tires  main- 
tained exjires-ly  fur  ht'r  in  tlie  sexeral 
cabins,  and  that  slie  was  not  therel)y 
burned  in  tlie  least.  At  tlie  [ire-ent  time 
tlii.s  rite  is  jieriormed  symbolieally  »^nly. 
The  persons  jierftirminir  the  rite  each 
receive  a  wooden  paddle  anti  then  repair 
to  eacli  of  the  two  phratral  lires  in  the 
lonfzdiou.-e,  where  they  dip  nii  the  ashe.-? 
anci  let  them  fall,  l-'or  this  purpi^se  small 
parties  of  men,  w-imen,  and  children  are 
formeil  from  either  i)hratry,  actiiijr  con- 
secutively or  siimetiine.s  simultaneously. 
Every  i>arty,  h<iwever,  must  liavea  leader, 
a  chanter,  and  a  speak*  r  who  makes  an 
address  of  }>rai-e  and  of  thanksL'ivinir  to 
Teharonhiawavron  in  behalf  of  those  who 
accompany  him  to  the  two  tires.  When 
the  i>eople  have  all  passed  throivjrh  the 
fire,  the  two  persons  who  acted  as  heralds 
j)erform  this  fire  rite  in  l)ehalf  of  Teharon- 
iiiawagon  himself;  and  then  two  men  and 
twii  women  fr<jin  each  y)hratry  with  the 
iisnal  complement  of  a  leader,  a  chanter, 
and  a  speaker,  accompanied  l)y  all  the 
people,  bank  the  phratral  fires  litrhted  in 
behalf  of  Tebaronhiawagon,  and  thus  the 
rite  closes. 

In  this  rite  the  parties  from  the  Deer 
phratry  bearin<r  pad<iles  leavethe  room  by 
the  eastern  doorway,  turn  to  the  left  hand, 
or  sinislrally,  and  eo  around  the  tiaildin'.; 
by  the  northern.-ideand  reeiiterthe  room 
by  the  western  doorway;  l)ut  the  j parties 
from  the  Wolf  phratry  tK'arinir  paddles 
leave  the  room  by  the  western  doorway, 
turn  to  the  leftliand.  or  sini.-trally,  and 
go  around  the  buililin<:  by  the  south  side 
and  reenterthe  room  by  the  eastern  iloor- 
way.  Thus  iialf  of  the  circuit  is  ma<le  t)y 
one  phratry,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
other;  and  by  turninir  sinistrally  the 
parties  do  n<'it  at  any  point  in  their  jour- 
ney turn  their  barks  to  the  Sun.  their 
"Elder  Brother."  This  'li-tinctly  em- 
I>b;isizes  the  dual  or  phratral  orj.'aniza- 
tion  of  the  tribe  it],  v.),  whose  fum'tions 
sym})olize  those  of  the  male  and  the 
female  principles  in  nature. 

With  the  close  of  the  two  fire  rites,  the 
Dream  fe-tival  or  cereinonv  bejrin--.  ih\< 
usually  la.-ts  three  days.  This  rite  is  the 
cult  of  the  fH-r^onal  tutelary,  and  consists 
(1)  in  the  renewal  or  reju\<.'iiati<jn  of  the 
oreu'ld,  or  nia'_'ic  power,  of  the  j-ersonal 
tutelary  of  every  jx.-rson  who  po-sesses 
one,  by  bavin;:  its  distinctive  challen^re 
Fonj^  or  chant  re-un;^  by  the  clansmen  of 


the  father  of  the  (nvner.  this  resin'jin_' 
beinu:  done  acconliti'j;  t<>  ritual  l>y  one  or 
more  persons  with  a  drum  or  sper^iiie 
rattles;  andr.Min  "thedivinin>:(ir  se-k- 
iiiiT  to  guess  the  dream-word"  of  tho-e 
who  have  dreamed  spv'citic  dreauis,  for 
the  purpose  of  a.-certainiriL'  thereby  the 
.-ULTLrested  or  revealed  tutelary  of  the 
dreamer,  who  is  commonly  a  ciiild.  and 
the  bestowal  of  a  small  symboli.^  material 
re[iresi'nt;ition  of  this  tutelary  upon  him 
by  hi-:  father's  clansmen.  .\  ehalleuire 
soriiT  or  chant  aecomi>anies  the  bfstoual 
of  the  symbol  referred  to,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  renewed  in  suliseiiuent  years  at 
such  a  ceremony.  Every  clan  of  each 
phratry  appoints  a  man  ami  a  woman  to 
hear  these  specilie  dreams  from  childre!i 
and  difiident  persons  in  their  clan,  ami 
they  afterward  relate  these  dreams  to  the 
rhiefs  or  iiriest-chiefs  whose  duty  it  is  to 
divine  the  tutelary  for  eacli.  The  son<_'s 
which  aecompany  the  tutelaries  comprise 
praetieallyall  those  belon^'iiiijto  the  triin^, 
with  the  exception  of  those  employed  for 
condolence  and  Sorcery.  The  rite  be_'ins 
with  the  renewal  of  the  tw<j  challenge 
soiiLTS  of  Teharonhiawa'.'on  himself;  these 
two  are  the  Great  Eeaihrr  Daiii'eancl  the 
Drum  Dance.  Of  course,  this  eonsi.-ts  in 
sinL'insr  omy  one  of  the  scores  of  sonsrs 
and  chants  beloUirin;;  to  each  f>f  these 
rites  or  dances.  In  many  ca.ses  the-e 
souiTs  constitute  integral  parts  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Four  Ceremonies,  which  are: 

(1)  the  Great  Feather  Dance,  with  about 
150  son<rs   with   dame   accompaniment: 

(2)  the  I>rum  Dance,  with  approximately 
a  like  numlK'rof  SOUL'S;  (:ii  the.l'/o(V/'  ;'. 
orClan  Personal  (.'hant.  every  clan  havim: 
al)Out  li»0  of  these,  and  (4)  the  Great 
\VaL'er  or  Bet  wtiich  is  laid  between  the 
two  phratries.  This  is  the  game  of  the 
plum-pits. 

In  addition  Ui  the.-e  sonss  and  dances, 
some  persons  may  ask  to  have  performeil 
the  rite  of  asperjatioii  with  ashes  by  the 
Hondii^'i'  or  Fal.-e- faces,  or  that  of  in- 
suftlation  by  them,  or  th.at  of  the  Lament 
of  the  Women,  or  that  (.>f  the  Wavinj  of 
l",ver_'reen  iiranches,  or  tliat  of  the  .l''- 
', JO nir !".-<■''  or  I'aneeof  the  Corn  People, 
Of  that  of  the  Chant  r.f  Death,  or  any  one 
of  many  others.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary that  persons  from  Ijoiii  phratries  as- 
si.-t  in  the  fierformance.  There  are,  too, 
certain  tiitelaries  whose  nature  is  -up- 
[tosed  to  be  such  that  their  (•hallen;-'e 
.■-onss  need  not  be  renewed  at  tiie  New 
Year  ceremony,  but  they  may  be  reju- 
veruited  al  any  other  time  at  a  pulihe 
or  private  festival  hel<l  in  their  honor. 
The-e  inde|»en<lerit  tuteiarie- are  the  Sun, 
wlio-e  challen'je  sonu'  is  the  Skin-drum 
Dance  {<  hitrluV 'ir  )\  the  .Moon,  wiio?e 
challenge  sonjrs  are  three  in  nunil«r, 
namely,   the    .['^'//'^/'•("i/"'   or    Danc»'   of 
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tlio   Com     Mdtlior,    the    Oii'i.i'rVnii'    or  the  iiortli.  wost,  and  poiith  «i<los  of  th" 

t^hiillle  l)aiuf,   tlie  Four  Nii.'lit.-'  Paiioi-:  liri'.  ami  I'lnk  of  tlio.-o  tlie  i>eoi>l»^  a.-s.'iii- 

tho  Thniuicr(.'rH,  whose  i'IkiIKmuc  son.:  is  ble,  and  all  those  who  have  hrouirlit  tiicir 

the  nV( '.-■'(■'.-</ or  War  r>aine;  and.  lavtly,  tiitelarios    then   jtlace  them    aronnd   ihe 

those  whose   cliailenu'e  son^'S   tielong  to  sacritieial  lire.     Tluis  thesaeritieini:  prit-st 

the  ("iVi'/it' »/.'/'/(///'  or  I>ance  of  tlie  J^or-  is   lirouirht  t<>  face  tiie  impersonator  of 

cerors.     This  Dream  Ilite  is  clo.-ed  with  Tcliaronhiawa^'on,  who  stands  southea--l- 

the  visit  of  the  IIornin''i\  or  False-face  ward   irom   the  tire.     Tiien  thrire  in   a 

Society,  whose   rece|ition   requires   that  loud  voi«  e  the  sacrilicial  chief  exrlaims 

the  dreaui-word  of  the  eldest  of  these  he  "A''('''."'  ineanini: '"  Here,  do  thou  receive 

divined  and  the  presents  rei|uirid  for  its  it'."     The  first  two  para^'raplis  and  the 

satisfaction  be  provided;  thereaiter  this  one  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  made  are  as 

society  disenciiants  or  di-infcets  the  as-  follows: 

sembly-hall  and  the  villa-.'c  by  a-perja-  "Now.  tliou  hearest  the  people  who 
tionwitli  allies  and  coals  of  tire.  This  dwellon  theearth  callin2(c-n  thee).  Thon 
rite  is  tiie  la.>t  one  preliminary  to  the  sac-  dost  tuo  |>lainly  .^ee  that  tliere  w(icr»' 
rilice  of  the  White  J  "oLT,  which  must  ritu-  the  ceremonial" nilicers  have  kindled  a 
ally  take  jMace  at  sunri.<e  of  the  morning  tire  for  tlu-e,  mankind  stand  in  a  b..dy, 
following.  in  a  rcijulati'd  as.sembly.  .Moreover,  they 
The  victim  must  be  of  the  native  va-  wlio  standi  theieare  those  i-ers-wis  wh..^e 
riety,  white  in  color,  and  must  Ik-  killed  lives  are  still  spared  on  earth  and  who 
liy  strangulation  in  order  not  to  break  any  are  indt-ed  thy  father".-  clansmen.  Now, 
of  its  bones.  According.'  t>»  the  ritual  the  moreover,  do  thou  listen,  tlieiict-.  to  them 
l>odv  must  bedre.—ed  and  arlonu-d.  with  when  they  shall  sj.eak.  Thou  <li<!-t  or- 
the"iace  painted  in  .-uch  manner  as  to  dain  it.  willing  that  it  .-h.ould  I.h?  thus  on 
represent  Teharonhiawaiion— the  highest  earth  a  matter  of  the  u-reatest  miKn.-nt 
type  of  man:  it  is  jirofnsely  marked  with  which  .-hould  take  pl.ace  in  midwinter; 
red  spots  alKDUt  an  inch"  in  diameter;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  oth  day  of  the  moon 
white,  blue,  red,  and  green  rii>l».ns  are  Di.-g'/na'.  the  matter  whicli  thou  did.-t 
secured  around  the  nec-^k.  body,  tail,  and  call  by  the  name  of  the  'Great  .^^acred 
legs;  the  feet  are  fastened  with  ril.ibons  Ceremony  of  theGano^'hwai'wI'.'  Th(Mi 
to  the  hips  and  tlie  neck  in  such  manner  didst  resolve,  too,  that  thou  wonldst  con- 
that  the  legs  remain  at  right  anL'les  to  the  tinue  to  honor  this  ceremony,  in  which 
body,  thus  simulating  the  standing  p<.isi-  mankind  should  perform  the  rites  of  it 
tion  of  the  animal:  a  long  loop  of  ribbon  for  thee,  and  in  which  they  should  chant 
is  fastened  to  the  feet  fur  the  purpose  of  their  dream  son-js,  and  through  which 
carrying  it;  to  the  head  is  attaehed  a  their  words  should  20  to  thee  when  triv- 
smail  head-dress  or  crown  of  feathers,  and  iug  thee  thank.<givings.  This  is  what 
around  the  neck  is  placed  a  small  striu'j  took  pia>ein  thy  mind,  thou  whodwellc.-i 
of  wampum  a-  a  credential  01  the  auth.-n-  in  the  sky. 

ticity  of  its  mission:  it  is  borne  with  the  "Thou  did.-t  will,  too,  that  all  i)er-ons 

head  directeil  forward,  and  it  is  j.laceii  .should  l>e  equally  obligated  to  periorm 

on  the  song-bench  in  the  a.-sembiy-hall  this  ceremony— the  ro'a'iicr  chiefs,   the 

with  its  head  toward  the  west.     On  the  oflicers.   both   men   and   women,  of   the 

bench  are  placed  in  order,  first  a  bow  and  Four  Ceremonies,  the  public  and  the  chil- 

arrows;  second,  the  victim;  and,   lastly,  dren  too.     Thou  did.-t  w  ill,  too,  that  all 

a  parcel  of  native  tob>acco:  these  are  the  tiiese  person.n   should    pa.-s  through  tin- 

offerines  to  be  made  tothe  repre.-eiitative  fires  kindled  for  thee  l\v  the  otlieers  of 

of  TeharonhiawaL'on.     Upon  their  enter-  the  Four  Ceremonii's.     Thus  di<l  it  come 

ing  thea.-scniljly-hall  the  {iriost-i  liief-aj-  to  pa.-s   in   thy   mind.     And.    moreover, 

pointed  by  l.)oth  ph rat ries  must  offer  tliese  nothing  obstructs  thee,  so  that  thou  h:ist 

things  to  the  Teliarri,';hiaua'_'on:  those  of  plainly  .-'-en  that  all   those  wh(»e  live:- 

Ihe  Wolf,  the  bow  and  arn-ws  (  whirh  are  are  stiil  sp:ired  have  now  jKiTiormed  ilii- 

refusedi,  and  the  victim;  while  t!.e  I'e>-r  duty:   all  have  fulfilled  what  thou  hast 

priests  ofit>r  the  tobacco.    The  last  two  are  ordained,  thou  w  ho  dwelle.-t  in  thesky." 

accepted.     Then   the    TeharonhiawaL'on  Then  coming  to  the  t-arairraph  of  sacri- 

leaves  the  room,  followeii  by  the  bearers  fice.   he  continues;    '•.■^0,   then,   do  thou 

of  the  offerings  and  by  the  people,  and  now  know,  too,  that  with  due  formality 

rejiairs  to  the  jiyre,  wluch  Ls  kindle<l  at  mankind  make  u-e  of  what  thou  did-t 

a  suitable  di-tam  e  to  the  S'lutheast  of  the  ordain  for  u-  to  employ,  when  thou  did-l 

building.     The  victim    and   the  tobaeeo  will  that  this  shall  be  ttic  priiitir'al  tbiiiL', 

<*re   placed   on  a    platform   pn-pare'l   for  that  that  shall   be  their  word  — tiii.s  pin- 

tfiem  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  fin-:  ioned  obj.-ct  [the  viitim].     Thus  it  took 

the  sacrificing  prie-t  takes  his  position  on  place  in  tiiy  mind,  thuu  w  ho  dweil'-t  in 

the  west  side  of  the  fire,  and,  having  the  the  sky.     So,  now,  here  lies  that  which 

vietim  on  his  ri:.dit,   tares  the  ea-t;  the  shall   autlieiiticate    the    words   of    man. 

chiefs  and  ceremonial  oihcers  gather  on  when    thou   wilt   hear   the  whole  earth 
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p|>oak.  Now,  inoicovtT,  do  thou  know 
that  tliat  by  wliirh  thy  father's  olans- 
incii,  inaukiiitl.  dut'llinL'  on  the  oarth, 
make  aii.-wer  to  thy  (ireain-uonl.  px's 
lience  to  thee  [casts  victim  on  the  pyre]. 
Thou  "lost  plainly  see  the  inunber  of  per- 
sons \\lioarea.-.-emble(.i  at  the  place  w  lu-re 
tliosc  who  atteml  to  thy  aii'airs  kindled 
a  tire  for  thee." 

The  entire  invocation  would  reipiire 
al)out  7,400  Knglish  words  to  translate  it. 
At  tlie  enil  of  every  suhse'"|uent  ]iara- 
graph  tlie  ])riest  throws  a  portion  of  the 
sacrilicial  tol>aci-o  into  the  fire,  until  all 
is  offered.  This  ends  the  sacrifice.  On 
the  four  or  five  days  folh^w  iui:.  the  Kites 
of  tiie  I'onr  rercmonies  are  |H-riornieil  in 
their  entirety.  These  are  the  rites  dis- 
tinctive of  tlie  New  Year  or  Midwinter 
Ceremony  of  the  lro<piois.     (.1.  x.  n.  11.) 

White  Eagle  Band.  .V  former  Sii'ux 
band,  name(i  frum  its  chief.  —  II.  I\.  K.\. 
Doc.  1>G,  4LM  Coni;.,  ;5d  se.s.s.,  l.'\  1S73. 

White  Earih.  Une  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  early  writers.  It  was  either  on 
the  site  <»f  the  snli-e<iuent  caicc-sion  of 
"White  Karth  on  ."^t  Catherines  cr.,  Miss., 
or  else  was  identical  with  White  Apple. 
Terre  Blanche. — Punnmt  in  KrfiK'li.  Hist.Cijil.  La., 
v,  TO.  \^'>'i  I'in  a  iVxitiioie  itrivt'ii  as  tlie  .-aino  a:;  the 
Grciit  White  .Vi'i'le  villiiL'Ci.  Washt  Kahapa. — 
Gat.'-chct,  M.-..  I',.  A.  K.  ('fuvn  white':  Natcliez 
nunie).     White  Clay. — liaynrre.  La..  I,  150.  l>il. 

Vfhite-eyes  ( Korinrtha'/rciilon).  A  former 
chief  of  the  Delawares  in  Ohio.  lie  wa-s 
first councilorand  in  177tJsucceede'l  to  the 
chieftaincy  on  the  death  of  Netawatwees 
pending  the  minority  of  the  heredi- 
tary chief.  He  encoura'jed  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  in  their  efforts  to 
civili7.e  and  e<lucate  the  Indians.  In  the 
Kevolutionary  war,  as  in  the  previous 
conflict  ti«'tween  tlie  ci>!oni.-ts  and  the 
native  triln-s,  he  strove  to  keep  the  Dela- 
wares neutral.  A\'hen  the  I ro'iuois coun- 
cil commaiKled  the  Delawares  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  Briti.-h,  he  replied  that 
he  was  no  woman  and  would  do  as  he 
[•leased.  When  L'aptain  Pipe  almost  [>er- 
suaded  his  j>eople  to  take  the  waritath  in 
the  spring  of  1773,  he  told  the  warriors 
that  he  woidd  march  at  their  le-ad  if  they 
were  determinecl  togf^),  and  would  seek  to 
be  the  first  to  fall  and  thusavoii]  witness- 
ing the  utter  de-tructiou  of  the  tril>e. 
Compelled  to  declare  him.-elf,  he  openly 
esi>oused  the  American  cau.-e  and  joined 
Mcliitosh'rfexi.editii.m  aL'ainst  the  British 
Indiana  oi  .Sandusky,  but  died  of  small- 
po.x  at  I'ittsburir  in  Nov.  177s,  before  the 
force  set  out.  His  name  i--  also  recorde«l 
Koguetha-u'cchton,  KoiiuethaL'echton.and 
Kuckquetackton.  (  F.  ir. ) 

White-eyes  Village.  A  1 'elaware  villace, 
named  from  the  chief,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted at  tlie  site  of  iHincau's  Falls,  9  ni. 
below  Zaiie=ville,iii."\IurkinL'um  co.,( 'hio. 
Old  Ijidian  village.  — H.  .yco  111   l»th   Kep.  1!.  A.  E., 


I'l.  clvi,  l>-'.>9.  Old  Town.— Ilowc.  Hist.  (.oil.  Ohio. 
n.  lir..  I-.k;.  Old  Town  village.— It. id.  'White 
eyes.— Orake.  I4k.  Imi-..  l>k.  v.  j.s.  1S4<;. 

White  Hair.  An  intluential  C>saLre  ciiiet 
at  the  beginninir  of  the  IHth  century, 
known  also  as  Teshuhimga,  CahagatouLM, 
and  Pahuska  or  Pauhuska,  and  I'y  the 
French  as  Cheveux  Blancs.  He  was 
head-man  of  the  Great  C).-ai:e,  whose  vil- 
lage, known  also  as  White  Hairs  Vil- 
lage, was  situated  in  1S06  on  the  k.  side 
of  Little  Osatre  r..  in  the  x.  part  of  the 
present  Vernon  co..  Mo.  (near  which 
Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  established  what  he 
called  Camp  Iixlependence  in  L^06),  and 
in  1825  and  1S;)7  on  the  w.  bank  of  Neo- 
sho r.  in  the  present  Neosho  dx,  Kan., 
on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  of  Sept.  21*,  18»)5.  The  iK)minal 
chief  of  the  villaire,  according  to  Pike, 
was  Ca.-hesegra  (Koshisigre,  Bii:  Foot,  or 
Big  Track),  but  Clermont  or  Clermore 
(Ta"wa''gahe,  Builder  of  Town.- i  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  most  inlluential  man, 
and  'more  lirmly  atUiched  to  the  Amer- 
ican interests  than  any  other  chief  of  the 
nation."  He  was  lawful  chief  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  but  his  hereditary  riL'ht 
was  usurped  by  White  Hair  while  Cler- 
mont was  an  infant.  Pike  asserts  that 
both  White  Hair  and  Cashese'.ira  were 
chiefs  of  the  trader  Pierre  Chouteau's 
creatine,  and  neither  had  the  power  or 
dis])Osition  to  restrain  their  yotinir  men 
from  the  perjjetration  of  an  impn^peract, 
lest  they  should  render  themselves  un- 
popular. This  was  evidentduriui^  Pike's 
stay  in  their  country,  when  W'hite  Hairs 
jieople  left  to  war  against  the  whites  on 
the  Arkan.-a.-',  the  chief  being  pi:)werles.s 
to  re>train  them.  He  treated  I'ike  with 
hospitality,  and  sent  his  son,  "a  discon- 
tented young  fellow,  tilled  with  self- 
I>ride,"  as  an  embassy  with  Pike's  party, 
but  he  soon  l)ecarne  tircl  and  returned. 
Botli  White  Hair  and  his  son  were  pre- 
.sented  l>y  Pike  with  "grand  medals." 
White  Hair  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Papuisea  ( PahuscaV),  who  was  the  first 
Indian  signer  of  the  treatv  with  the  0-aee 
at  Ft  Clark,  Nov.  10,  bb'OS.  He  signer  1 
also  the  treaties  of  Sept.  22,  l.^l-o:  .Sept. 
25,  ISIS;  Aue.  31,  1S22;  June2.  1^25;  and 
Aug.  10,  1>25.  He  died,  probably  soon 
after  the  date  last  mentioned,  at  liis  vil- 
lage in  Vernon  co.,  Mo.,  and  was  buried, 
in  a  stone  tomb,  on  the  summit  of  Blue 
Mound.  The  grave  was  afterward  \an- 
dalized  by  treaeure-seekers,  and  j-rior  to 
1850  the  chief  parts  of  the  skeleton  were 
taken  therefrom  bv  Judge  Charles  H. 
Allen  ("Horse  Allen";.'  Al)<;ut  1.^71 
some  0-a<_'e  went  from  Kan-as  to  Blue 
Mound  and  rebuilt  the  cairn  formerly 
covering  White  Hair's  remains,  but  the 
whites  would  {X'rmit  neither  the  stone- 
nor  the  few  bones  of  the  old  chief  to  re- 
main.    The  name  Pawhu-ka  survives  in 
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tliat  of  .1  toun  in  (Jklahuma,  the  i>rf?tMit 
( >sa<:e  agency. 

White  Indians.  An  unidfutiru"!  i>r  t-n- 
tiroly  niythii-  pooplenuMitionod  by  vaiiuiis 
t-arly  writers  as  i-xistini,'  in  pi-nu'  jiart  ot 
the  unexi^l'Ti'il  inttri'T  of  Amoriia,  and 
(li'Si.Til)0»l  ?nnietiino.s  .^iinply  as  "wliite." 
iMit  in  other  ra.-fs  a.s  haviiiir  w  liite  skins, 
witli  beard.-?,  and  elotlu'd  like  Kiuopt-an.-. 
In  eonie  cases  the  ai'countd  .>^<-eu^  to  be 
entirely  mythic,  based  on  the  .'■uiiiK'sed 
•■xistence  of  a  trilie  of  "  \Vcl.-i\  Indians," 
but  in  otlier  case^^  they  .'-eeui  to  refer  t(j  a 
settlement  or  tempurary  visitaliun  of 
Europeans  in  the  remote  distaiirt-.  or  to 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  tribe  of  s<ime- 
what  lighter  ctim[ilexion  tlian  tlieirnei'_'h- 
Ixjrs.  Thus  the  Avhite  nienof  wlioui  Coro- 
nado  lieard  in  w.  Texas  were  De  Soto's 
party  ail  vancing  fniin  tlieK. ;  and  i  he  white 
men  K.  w.  from  the  St  Lawrenci'.  of  wliom 
the  Jesuits  lieard  from  the  Indians,  were 
prol)ablv  whaltis  coastiiiir  alouLT  11  r.d-on 
b'ly.  The  Ilattcias  Indians  of  AU'riuarlc 
^••1.,  X.  C,  were  saiil  to  show  in  17(ii) 
traces  of  wliite  admixture  and  to  claim 
white  flescent,  whicli  if  i)resent  may  have 
romo  from  absorption  of  the  lo~t  colony 
of  Koanoke  in  ].')S7.  The  so-called  ('nxi- 
tan  Indians  l)ase  their  claim  on  the  same 
theory.  Someof  the  I'lainstribf^.  notably 
the  Cheyenne  and  the  Crows,  are  lighter  in 
complexion  than  tho-e  of  the  woods  and 
mountains;  some,  as  the  Manilan,  are 
noted  for  the  frequency  of  light  hair  and 
eyes;  and  insome,  espei'ially  the  Zufii  and 
the  lIoi)i,alljinos  are  somewhat  common. 
See  Cro'itun  In'Haiis,  J'up'ilnr  /Vi//'rc'''>-, 
Wti-'h  Li'lia,'.^.  ■  (-i-M.) 

Birbus. — Inilay.  Wt-t  Tcr..  '.".•:!,  IT'.'T  iKrcmli: 
'  iicardccl' I.  Bearded  Inds. — Am.  I'i'.aiCr.  I,  'JoT. 
I^IJ.  Blanches.— Ibiil,  Blancs.  — Iiiilay.  !■[■.  cit. 
(Kn-iich:  •uiiiio').  Blancs  Birbus. — Tri'i-.T  in 
Sir.i'Ji,  HounufC  K.\r«-''i..  i'-',  ITi'.i'.  (  Krcncli:  '  w'r.iu.' 
l;'-i(r.k'(J  ').  Blanes.  — l'.M\:(iir...t.  Star  in  iIh-  \V.j-i. 
I'-V,,  isu;  (iiiisj.riiil  inr' J',l,;ii(.-'i.  Blank  Barbus.— 
Hiwhaiiiiii.  N.  Am.  ImN..  I'-"..  1-JI.  White 
Bearded  Indians.— .1.  J.  i\':K\  in  I'.'i-.i'  ti.  .\ni.  l)':>- 
<-f>v.  l,v  th'.'  WrMi.  i--,.  \^-u.  White  Indians.— 
l'"t.l,<,  Hu<i-ori  J!ay,  'Jl,  1711. 

White  Lodge.  .\  snlxhiei  of  the  Sis- 
seton  Sioux  whose  home  camp  was  at  L. 
Shaf)katan,  Jancoln  Co.,  Minn.,  until  the 
outbreak  of  l.sGi',  when  lie  attacke^l  the 
settlers  at  L.  Shetak  and  rarrir<l  away 
.^Irs  \\'ri;.'lit  and  Mrs  I»uly  with  their 
children  to  the  Mi.-.-ouri  r.",  where  they 
were  later  rescued  bv  the  '•  I'ool  Soldier 
I'an.l"  of  Teton  Sioux.  White  I.od-je 
e-ca[(ed  into  Canada  and  died  at  Swift 
Current  about  lb70.  I  n.  k.  ) 

VHiite  Mountain  Apache.  Fornnrlv  the 
^i'-rra  LlaiK-a  Aparh<.,  a  part  of  the'Coy- 
oti-ro-i,  soGill«-(l  (jnaciouiitof  thrir  mouu- 
'an»  iioMK'.  Th<;  name  is  now  apj'iied  to 
all  the  Apache  muler  Kt  Apai-he  a'j'iicy, 
•\ '"'/;,  c(jnsi-tin'_'of  .\rivaipa,  T-iltadfu  or 
Cliilioii,  Chiricahua,  Covoti-io,  Mim- 
''rfno,  ;ind  Mo-ollon.     In  lldu  thev  nnm- 


U-reil  L'.L'iiO.  Capt.  Bourke  in  ISSl-M'  ob- 
tained at  Kt  Apache  and  San  Carlos  agen- 
cies the  following' naim-s  of  lands  or  clans: 
Satchin,  l)«;-tchiii,  T.-cskadin.  Tzoltran. 
Tuakay,  Klokadakaydn.  T/.int/.ilchnt- 
zikadn.  T/.lanapah,  Tudisishn.  lyaayc 
Kiyahani,  Akonye,  KaynaL'untl,  Ind>d- 
chidnti,  IVilt/.un,  Chilchadilklo'.'-.'.  Na- 
tatladiltin,  T/aedelkay,  Kaihatin.  Mavn- 
deshkish,  Tushtun,  Tzebinaste,  Tutonasli- 
kisd,  Yachin,  Tziseketzillan,  Tix.-csst-n- 
aye,  Tzecheschinne,  Natootznzn,  Tnt- 
zonc,  Chiltneyadnaye,  Yairoyekavdn, 
T/.et.-eskadn,  In(.>>chuliochen,  ami  *Ton- 
tiel.  There  are  also  the  forei'_'n  clans 
Tzekinne  and  Nakaydi.  partly  Piman. 

Arizonian  Apaches.  —  H.i  ii'li'liir  in  .\rrli.  In-t.  P;!- 
f>i.r^.  Ml.  •-'•''.  l^'.'O.  Biniette  Shedecka. — White. 
.MS.  Ili.-t.  AiMclu-^.  K.  A.  !■:..  l.-^TS  li'liiricahiia 
nami'i.     Sierra  Blanca  Apaches.  — Iiul.   .\!T.  It'p., 
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lll.l^t'.*.  Sierra  Blancas.— Bourke  in  .U<ur.  .\iii. 
Folk-loro.  in.  1!'.'.  J^'J'J.  Sierra  Blanco  Apache. — 
("hapiu.  .■^ii-rr.-L  liiaiica  .^^S.  vik  :•.!).,  I'..  .\.  j;..  ;-''.7. 
Sierras  blar.cas. — \'illa-.-vnnr.  Th.-alrn  .Via..  ]a.  ■_'. 
Uli.lTls.  Surra  Blancos.  —  IiMl.  .\-r.  ll.-p..  ■"i'.  l^.i 
I  nii-iir'.!n>.  White  Mountain  Apaches. — I'ark- . 
map  .N'.M'-X.,lvM. 

White  people.     See  Jinci'  namc-^. 

Whita  Pigeon  (  \V'ihh>'iii>'in>').  \  I'ota- 
watomi  chief  of  local  prominence  in  tin- 
<-arly  years  of  the  Uuh  century.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  him  is  derived 
chietly  from  trailiti(jn.  It  is  said  that 
about'  ]">!  -,  while  in  the  neiudiboriio.^  of 
Detroit,  he  learned  of  an  npri^iiiL'  among 
the  Indians  an<l  fif  a  threate-ned  atl.;ick  on 
the  settlement  that  now  bears  his  name, 
in  St  Joseph  CO.,  Mieh.  l"ar  from  h(.m«i 
ynd  friend-,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
the  impendiiiL'  trouble  ami  by  a  timely 
warniii''   sa\.-'i  the  white   '-ettier-    from 
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possible  ni;i.-.-acro.  Ho  is  fIc.-oril)e<l  as 
tiill  ami  atliletio,  an  uiuisually  lii-ct  run- 
ner, ari'l  as  havinir  p<^?se.~.~i*ii  hi'_'li  i<lfals 
of  truth  an<l  lionor.  AccordiiiL'  to  Imlian 
information  lie  received  liis  naim.-  because 
he  was  of  nuicli  liirhter  complexion  than 
the  members  of  his  tribe  ecncraily.  He 
died  at  the  a,i;e  of  about  oO  years  and  was 
buried  in  a  niound  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
viUa^e  of  White  I'i'jeon.  Here,  on  Auir. 
11,  1009,  a  monument,  suitably  inscribed, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alba  Columha  Club  of 
women.  White  Piiroon  siLrned,  in  l>ehalf 
of  his  band.  the(ireenville  treaty  of  Aug. 
;5,  179i,  and  the  treaty  of  Brownstown, 
Mich.,  Nov.  2>.  ISOS.  "  Two  of  Ids  i:reat- 
^'randsons  and  a  great -graiiddau<_diter 
{the  wife  of  the  great-grandson  of  ^imon 
I*okai.'i">n,  q.  v.)  reside  near  ])i>rr.  Mich. 
Consult  Mich.  I'ion.  Coll.,  x,  1-<>S:  [Cora 
Cameron,]  ^Vhite  Pigeon,  [ivio'.i]. 

White  Raccoon's  Village.  A  Miami  vil- 
lage, named  lioin  ihecidef  ( W'ahpahsay- 
{Kin,  'White  Raccoon'),  near  the  present 
Alioite,  Allen  co.,  Ind.  The  .site  was 
made  an  individual  grant  bv  treatv  of 
Oct.  2?>,  18:;4.  '{.!.  p.  D.) 

Raccoons  village. — Iloycc.  map,  in  1st  P.cu.  I'.  \. 
E.,  l.'^^l.  Raccoon  village. — Treaty  oi  1-:U  in  U.  .s. 
Ind.  Treat.. -JJ-".  ]^7;>.  Wah'-pah-say'-pon. — Dunn. 
True  Iiiiliaii  J^tunc'-.  ;;i:>,  l'.".is  (jir'H'iT  name  ni 
White  luifceoni.  Wapasepah. — lliid.  i  iiaine  oi 
thereserviuion).  White  Raccoons  village. —  .Mi.v~iv. 
>iiie\vii  treaty  (Is'-i.  i  in  I'.S.  Ind.  Trrai.,  4'.'--,  l-^TS. 

White  River  Ute.  Theollicial  collective 
name  for  .'^ui'hof  the  l.'te  on  L'intah  res., 
LTLah  (to  the  number  f)f  514  in  l^.vii,  as 
are  notcla-'^si-d  under I.'inta.  It  c(jinprises 
the  Yanipa,  and  the  Creen  Kiver  and 
Crand  Itiver  Ute,  as  well  as  perhaps  other 
bands.  Asoilicially  recoL'nized,  tlieWiiite 
Kiver  L'te  under  the  Uinta  and  Ouray 
agencv,  Utah,  numbere<UJilJ  in  r.H)land 
•-'MS  iii  191U.    See  f'i,,l(i. 

Kaviawach.^.V,  IlnlliOka.  ilifii,  1907  i  ur  KH-\vai- 
ni-clii-u:  thfirnwn  name,  liiivinjj  relation  \o  their 
nicuntaiti  aboie). 

White-shield,  Harvey.  See  ///'.-•/( /.'juvV.t,- 
\Vij]>ohira(.i. 

White  Swan.  \  Crow  .scout,  brother  of 
Curly,  who  served  with  IJeno  in  the  Cus- 
ter cam  paiirn  a'_'ain.'-t  the  Siou.K  in  187ti, 
which  met  with  such  disaster  on  the  Lit- 
tle Bighorn  on  July  "J").  He  reicived  a 
severe  wound  in  the  retreat  out  nf  the 
valley,  which  made  him  acriopie  for  tlie 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  fall 
of  1905  and  wa~  buried  v/ith  military 
honors  in  the  National  cemetery  on  the 
Custer  battletield  in  Montana.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  (Government. 

White  V.''oman's  Town.  .\  former  l>ela- 
ware  vilhiire  near  the  junction  of  the 
Walhonding  and  the  Killbuck,  abfjut  7 
m.  N.  w.  of  the  forks  of  the  .Mii-kinL'Um,* 
in  the  pre-eiit  C'i~li>)Cton  co.,  (>hio.  The 
settlement  was  so  nameil  becau-ea  w  hite 


<iirl,  Mary  Harris,  wiio  li.id  been  ca{>- 
tured  by  the  French  Indians  alwnt  the 
year  1710  an-i  Liter  became  the  wife  of 
i'.a-.de  Feather,  made  the  place  her  home 
at  lea,-t  as  early  as  1750.  The  Walhond- 
ing r.  wa~  kiuiwn  as  White  Woman's 
river,  or  White  Woman's  creek.  Another 
white  wile  <.f  KaL'le  Feather  was  known 
as  The  Newcomer,  from  wliom  Newcoin- 
erstown  ( (p  v.)  received  its  name. 

Fcmniesblanches.  — K^nauts  ami  Uapillv  map.  1777. 
White  Womaas.  — L.urrO  map,  17'^-l. 

Whizzing-  stick.     See  Jhilirodnr. 

Whonkentia.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
conietleracy,  formerly  living  near  the 
head  of  Tvappahannock  r.  in  Fauquier 
CO.,  Va. 

Whonkenceaes.— Smit!)  .  li'.'.".iK  Va.,  I,  131.  repr. 
ni'.i.  W'.onkentias.— .-irachev  I /-a.  ir>12i.  Va,.  10-1, 
lM'.t.     Whonkenties.— .k-:lers(jii.  Ni.tes.  17>.>.  l.Hil. 

Whulk.  A  Nimkish  villa-e  at  the 
mouth  of  Ni(nki>h  r.,  k.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.,  Brit.  Col.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Rny.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  i^"*.  1S.S7. 

Whullemooch  ('dwellers  on  I'uget 
sound').  A  generic  term  used  by  the 
natives  to  designate  the  Salish  trilies  on 
the  N.  w.  coast  of  Washiic^ton. — Deans  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  viii,  41,  b^Sij. 

Wiain.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking 
tiieTenino  lani:ua_'e.  formerly  living'  near 
the  mouth  of  Deschutes  r.,  Oreir.  Their 
chief  vilia'_'e  was  Waiaiii,  (jii  the  Colum- 
bia r.  at  the  site  of  the  present  Celilo. 
They  were  includeil  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
of  1855  as  a  '-band  of  Walla  Wallas,''  and 
Were  removed  to  the  Warm  ."-springs  res., 
where  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  that  num- 
bered PJOin  b^5ii  still  survives.  {i..y.j 
Lower  De  Chutes.— Tr^Miy  ui  l^rc,  in  i;.  .s,  inii. 
'l.-L-.a!..  ti'-"J.  1^.':>.  Ouaioumpoum. — Ilunf  in  Nonv. 
.\nn.  Vny..  x.  .s) .  i^.'l.  Waiam. — Muonfy  in  Itth 
IC'p.  15.  .\.  K..7)l.  l-'it).  Waiam-'lema. — Itiid.  (na- 
tive ll.ame  p.  Way-yampams.  —  U"--.  Kiir  IluiUers. 
I>0,  iH-w.  Wiam.—' I,..-L-  ami  Fm-t.  Or.'?.,  17<i.  1S||. 
Wyam. — Wa  ■-co  treaty  il^vii  in  f.  .s.  Ind.  Tr-'at.. 
fV_>-j.  l>7:'..  Wy-am-pams.— !;(.-.<.  .\ilvent..  Us.  IM'J. 
Wyampaw.  —  l..'xiie  in  ^eti.  Kk.  I>oe.  -iJ,  31.-I  CMnK-, 
lsl.-c.'>.,  174,  l^Ai. 

Wiaquahhechegumeeng  (  Wniikirakitchi- 
fli'uiiniij,  "at  the  end  of  the  great  lake.' 
whence  the  French  an  Foii'l  fin  I.'jr).  A 
Chijipewa  vilhi'.'e  at  the  head  of  L.  Su- 
[lerior,  in  Dou'.'lass  co.,  ^Vis.  The  Fond 
du  Lac  (Jhipfiewa  numbered  934  under 
the  La  I'oiiite  school  suporintemlent  in 
1!,'09. 

Fond  du  Lac— Warren  (IviJjin  Minn,  lli-^t.  S'x". 
C'l'll..  v.  i:;ii.  I'v'^').  Wi-a-quah-hcche-gume-eng. — 
vSurren  (l^o-i,  ibid.,  v,  i:;o.  1^). 

Wiatakali  ChanL'ing  loft')-  A  former 
Choctaw  town  in  the  s.  part  of  Xe-liuba 
C"..  >riss.,  aljout  a  mile  s.  of  th<-  De  Kali' 
and  Jackson  road.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  brush  arbor,  ("allcfl  by  tlieCiioitaw 
uin-liiknli,  under  which  they  were  aceu  — 
tomed  to  meet  for  their  councils  and  geii- 
vral  aiiiu-ements.  —  iiall»<-rt  in  Pub.  .\la. 
Hi-t.  .-^oc.,  HI,  77,  ISO-.I;  <;atscliet.  Creek 
Mi'jr.  Leg.,  I,  pis.  ISSl. 
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Wiatiac.  A  I'oiiinT  Maliiiaii  villaixi- 
iiciif  the  pri'sont  Salisbury,  Ijlrluii'lil  co., 
Conn.  The  Moravians  luni  soiin*  omviTts 
llicrf  about  174:?. 

Wehlak. —  IMntinlKT.  Trihcs  1Iu(1m>h  K..  T.'T. 
I«7'  Wiatiac— Ki'ii.lall.Triiv..  i.J->.  lSh».  Wia- 
tiacks.— MiK'iiili'y,  N.  v.,  11,  Ifrl,  1¥J"J.  Wya- 
tiack.  — I'viUlcnluf.  op.  cit. 

Wiattachechah.     An  uuideiitifietl  Sioux 

vilhiL'O. 

Wiattache-chah.  — I'ri-<ott  in  ?clii>.'lcnift.  Ind. 
Tri*"-^.  II.  ITl.  \s>2  \{u\uy.  "biid';  c/c-chu  may  = 
../,,<  Aa,  •  bad  '). 

Wichita.  A  lonfciloracv  ot  CaiMoan 
.>-tock,  closely  relate<l  liiujui.-tiially  to  tiie 
Pawnee,  and"  funnerly  nuijjrin.n  I'lom  about 
the  niid'lle  Arkan.-as  r.,  Kansas,  south- 
ward to  l?ra/.os  r.,  Texa.-;,  ot"  which  gen- 
eral re-rion  they  appear  to  be  the  alioritri- 
nes,  anti'datinj;  the  Coinaiu'lie,  Kiowa, 
Mfsealeros,  and  Siouan  tribi's.  Tiicy 
now  reside  in  Caddo  I'o.,  w.  Okla.  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  former  A\'i(liita  res. 

Tlic  name  \\'i''h,la',  by  which  they  are 
conmiunly  know  11,  i.s  of  uncertain  ori:.'in 
and  etyinoloL'y.  They  call  themsclvi'.-: 
k'itHiti'sli  (  Kirikirish  ),  a  name  al.-o  of  un- 
certain nieanin*^,  but  proliably,  like  so 
many  proper  trilial  names,  iniplyiii;/  pre- 
eminent men.  They  are  known  to  the 
Siouan  tribes  as  JlUvh  i''/"v/ft' i  Paiiiwa- 
suba,  wlience  "  Paniouas.sa,"  etc.),  to  tin- 
early  I'Vench  traders  as  I'nnl  I'i<i>(i.  'Tat- 
tooed Pawnee,'  to  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 
nianche  by  names  meanin'r  'Tattooed 
Faces,'  and  are  desi'_'nated  in  the  si'jn 
language  by  a  sign  conveyine  tiie  sanie 
meaning.  They  arealso  identifial)lf  with 
the  people  of  (^nivira  met  by  Coronado 
in  1541.  The  Ouachita  liviu'jr  in  v.. 
Ix)uisiana  in  1700  are  a  different  j^eople, 
although  jirobably  of  the  same  stock. 

Among  the  tribes  composing  the  ("ii- 
Icderacy,  each  of  which  probably  spoke 
a  sliglitly  different  dialect  of  the  common 
laicjuaee,  wf  have  the  names  of  the 
Wichita  jiroper  ('.'),  Tawehash  (Tavova- 
>;is),  Tawakoni  (Tawakaichu  i,  Waco, 
Vscani,  Akwcsh,  Asidahetsh,  Kishkat, 
»\iris:likitsu.  .\  considerable  part  of  the 
I'aniinaha,  or  Skidi  Pawnee,  also  appear 
to  have  live-l  with  them  about  tlie  mid- 
dle f.f  the  l^th  century,  aiul  in  fact  tiie 
I'awnee  and  AVichita  tribes  liave  almost 
ahyays  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacv. 
It  is  f.OssibJe  that  the  Yscani  of  the  ear- 
lier jH-riod  may  be  the  later  \Va.  o  (Bol- 
ton). Tlie  only  divisions  now  exi>iint: 
are  the  Wichita  proper  ([Kis.-iblv  svnoiiv- 
'Hous  with  Taweha~h\  Tawakoi'ii,  aiid 
Wai  o.  To  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
<'"i  poratecl  Kichai  remnant,  of  coirnate 
hut  different  laii'^'ua'je.  Just  previous  to 
'he  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  I'niti'd 
•'^tate.s,  about  b^40-.',,  tlu?  Tawakoni  and 
War.,  resided  chielly  on  P.razos  r.,  an<l 
\\ere  considered  as  "iM.loni.-iuL'  t<.  Texas, 
\\hde  the   Wichita   proper  nsidi  .1    .v.  of 


Ked  r..  in  and  .\.  of  the  Wiehiia  mt-.. 
anil  were  considered  as  Udonginu'  to  the 
I'uiteil  St;Ues.  According  to  the  be-t 
estimates  for  about  l>0(t,  the  Wichita 
proper  ••on-tituied  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  delinite  history  .if  the  AVichita  — 
more  particularly  of  the  Wichita  {in.jicr 
— l>egins  in  b">U,  when  the  Spani-h  ex- 
plorer Coronado  enlered  the  territory 
known  to  his  Nrw  Mexiran  Indian  guides 
as  the  loiintry  of  ( ,!ui  viia.  There  is  mmiic 
doiiia  as  to  their  exact  location  at  the 
time,  probably  about  the  great  beii'l  of 
the  Arkansasr.  and  northeastward,  in  cen- 
tral Kan-as,  l>ut  the  identity  of  the  tribe 
-eems  e-tablished  (consult  Mooiiev  in 
Harjier's  Ma'j.,  .Juno  b-^"lt;  llod-e  in 
r>iower.    llaraiiev.     ISiii*;    see     (inirir'n. 


( )n  the  w  ithdrawal  of  the  exjiedition  alter 
about  a  month's  sojourn  the  Franiisean 
father. Juan  de  I'adilla,  with  several  com- 
panions, remaini'l  Ijchind  to  undertake 
the  Chri-tianization  of  the  tribi',  this 
being  tin;  carlie-t  mis-ion.iry  wmk  ever 
undertaken  aniMui:  the  Plains  Jiniians. 
Alter  more  than  three  years  of  labor  with 
the  Wichita  he  was  kilK-d  by  thein 
throuirli  jealou-y  of  his  spiritual  efforts 
for  another  tribe. 

Tn  17P.t  the  l->encli  commander  I. a 
1  larpe  visiteil  a  larL'C  cainji  of  the  CMufi"!- 
erated  Wichita  tribes  on  >outh  Can.idian 
r. ,  in  the  eastern  Chickasaw  Nation.  <  )kla.. 
and  was  well    received  by  them.      lie  e-- 

limated     the    L'atlierillL',     ineludinL'    nlher 

Indians  |ireseiit.  at  <),(i()0  ,-miiI-.  They 
had    been  at  war  with   allot  her  tribe  and 
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hail  takon  a  mniilHT  of  prit'oners  whom 
they  Wi-re  jircparini:  to  oat,  haviiiLralrraily 
dii^posed  of  tevi'ial  in  this  way. 

Thoy  SfOin  to  liavc  Wvii  graihially 
forctnl  Wft^twanl  ami  eoutliwaitl  l>y  tin.* 
inruadsof  theCt.-aireantl  tlieClnfka.-;aw  to 
the  po.sitioDS  on  up|HT  IUhI  and  l>ra/.os 
rs.  where  tliey  wito  lirst  known  to  the 
Americans.  In  IT.'iS  the  Spani.-h  mis- 
f-ion  and  presiiiioof  San  Sah;l,  on  a  tribn- 
tary  of  tlie  uiijht  C''>lorado  r.,  Te.xas,  were 
attacked  and  the  mi.-sion  wa^  d>'.-tri:)yed 
by  a  condtinol  forte  of  Comanche,  Tawa- 
koni,  Taweliasli,  Kichai,  and  others. 
In  the  next  year  the  iSpani.-li  commander 
I'arilla  nndertonk  a  rctaUatory  exiiedi- 
tion  a^rain.^t  tlie  main  Wichita  town. 
al>out  tlie  jnnction  of  Wichita  and  Red 
r>^.,  hut  wa-f  compellcil  to  retreat  in  di.-- 
order,  with  tiie  1o.-h  of  his  train  and  held 
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f.'nns,  hy  a  .>-niierii>r  for<-c  of  IiKHan.s  well 
fortilicd,  and  armed  witii  .trnns  and  lancc-^ 
an<l  tlyiiij:  the  rn-ncli  Wwz.  InlT'lothe 
confederated'  Wicliita  tril)e.s  a-ked  f^r 
l>eace  and  the  e.-tahli^-hnu-nt  of  a  mis-ion, 
andon  he  in..;  refused  the  mi. ~s  ion,  renewed 
tlieirattacks  aho\it  San  A  nlonio.  In  17(i5 
they  captured  aixl  lieM  for.'^onie  time  a 
Spaniard,  Tremifio,  wlio  ha.s  left  a  vahi- 
ablo  record  of  lii.H  e.-vperienie.-^  at  the  main 
Taweha.-h  town  on  IJed  r.  Jn  177i'  the 
commander  Me/.ieres  visited  them  and 
other  nei^diljorin^r  trihe.s  for  the  pnrpo-e 
of  arran;.'int;  peaec.  From  hi-  data  tlje 
Tawakoni,  in  two  town.s  on  P.razos  an<l 
Trinity  rs.,  mav  have  had  L'L'O  warriin.-, 
th(!  "'Y-cani^''  (WacM'.'i  Od,  and  the 
U'ichita  jinjper  and   "  Taovaya.^  "  (iuO,  a 


total  of  perhaps  .'>,r>00,  not  inchidincr  the 
Kiciiai.  In  1777-S  an  epidemic,  proliahly 
smallpox,  swept  the  whole  of  Texas,  in- 
cludinu:  the  Wichita,  reducing  some  tribes 
by  onediall.  The  Wichita,  however,  suf- 
fered but  little  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
s[iring  of  177,S  .Mezieres  again  visited 
tiiem,  and  found  the  Tawakoni  (i.  e.  the 
Tawakoni  and  Waco)  in  twi)  towns  on 
the  I>razos  with  more  than  .'iOO  men, 
and  the  Wichita  proper  in  two  other 
towns  on  o])p()site  sides  of  Kcd  r.  (lielow 
the  junction  of  Wichita  r.  >,  these  last  a<:- 
•rregating  loO  houses,  in  which  he  esti- 
mated more  than  8(H)  men,  or  perhaps 
3,200  souls.  The  whole  body  protxiblv 
exceeded  4,(HiO.  (II.  K.  Bolton,  inf'n, 
1908.) 

In  ISOI  the  Ti-xas  tribes  were  acain 
ravaged  by  smallpox,  and  this  time  the 
Wiciutasuffered  heavily.  In  K^O)  Sibley 
officially  estimated  the  Tawakoni  (proli- 
ahly including  the  Waco)  at  I'oO  men,  the 
'•  I'anis  or  Towiaches  "  (  Wichita  proper) 
at  400  men,  and  the  Kiihai  at  (iO  men,  a 
totiil  of  about  2,r>00  souls,  inclmling  the 
incorporated  Kichai.  An  estimate  by 
Davenport  in  lso;i  rated  the  total  abr^ut 
2,S00.  A  partial  e.-timate  in  1S24  indi- 
cates nearly  the  same  number.  At  this 
time  the  Waco  town  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Waco,  while  the  Tawakoni 
town  was  on  the  k.  side  of  the  Brazos 
above  the  San  .Vntonio  road.  From  about 
this  time,  with  the  advent  of  the  Austin 
colony,  until  the  annexation  of  Texas  by 
the  United  States,  a  period  of  about  25 
years,  their  numbers  constantly  dimin- 
ished in  conflicts  with  the  American 
settlers  and  with  the  raiding  Osage  from 
the  N. 

In  1S:;.5  the  Wichita  jiroper,  together 
with  the  Comanche,  made  their  rir~t 
treaty  with  the  tiovernment,  by  which 
they  airreed  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  <  isageand  the 
immigrant  tribe~  lately  removed  to  Indian 
Ter.  \\\  I.S.>7  a  similar  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  Tawakoni,  Kiowa,  and 
Kiowa  Apache  {Ta-wa-ka-ro,  Kioway, 
and  Ka-la-ka.  in  tin-treaty  i.  Atthi-time. 
inconsei|ueneeof  the  inroadsof  the(  )saL'e. 
the  Wichita  had  their  main  villa'_'e  behind 
the\\ichita  mts.,  on  the  North  fork  of  Be- 1 
r..  Ix'low  the  junction  of  Flm  fork,  \\ . 
Okla.  In  ci_jn^e(juence  of  the  peace  thus 
e-tablished  they  soon  afterward  removed 
farther  to  the  e.  and  settled  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Ft  Sill,  X.  of  f.awtoii,  Okla.; 
thence  they  removed  about  1  ^'lO  still 
farther  k.  t';  Bush  S;irin'_'S.  The  Tawj- 
koru  and  \N'acoall  this  time  were  ran'jing 
about  the  Brazos  and  Tririity  rs.  in  Te.xas. 
In  lS-10,  after  the  annexation  of  Te.va-.  a 
general  treat}'  of  pi'ace  was  made  at  Coun- 
cil Sprinu'-  on  tin-  Braz<is  with  the  Wichita 
profM-r,  'i'awakoiii,  and  \\'aco,  to'^'ethcr 
with  tiie  Comanche,   Lipan,  Caddo,  and 
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Kichai,  by  wluohall  tlu'^^eaoknowlctiL'od 
the  jurisdiction  <>(  the  l'iiiti'(l  States. 
In  ISoo  tluMiiajority  >il  tht*  Tasvakoiii  ami 
Waco,  together  witii  a  part  <>f  tlic  L'a<iilo 
aiul  Tonkawa,  were  'jather^-d  on  a  res- 
ervation on  l>razo3  r.  westward  from  the 
present  Weatherlord.  In  eonseiiuence  of 
thedeterinined  hnstility  of  theToxans,  tiie 
reservation  was  al.)audoned  in  \^'>\\  ami 
the  Indians  were  removed  to  a  teinjiorary 
location  on  \Va~hita  r..  Okla.  Ju.-t  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  the  Tawakcni  and 
Waco  were  oHicially  re[iorted  to  number 
204  and  171  resjieetively.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Wiehita  had  tied  from  the  vil- 
lage at  Hush  SprinL's  and  taken  refii'je  at 
Ft  Arbuckle  to  escajie  the  veni,'eance  of 
the  Comanche,  w  ho  held  them  responsi- 
ble for  a  recent  attack  upon  them.-elves 
by  I'nited  States  trootis  unrier  Major  Van 
Dorn  (IS.'iS).  The  (ivil  War  bnuiL'ht 
about  additional  demoralization  and  suf- 
fering, most  of  t!ie  reiu>_'ie  Texas  tribes, 
including  the  Wichita,  takinir  refuge  in 
Kansas  uiuil  it  wa»  over.  They  returned 
in  1SG7,  having  lost  heavily  by  >iisease  and 
hardship  in  tiie  meantime,  the  Wichita 
and  allied  tribe.s  beimr  finally  assigni'd  a 
reservation  on  the  x.  side  of  Washita  r. 
within  what  is  now  Caddo  co. .  Okla.  In 
the  next  vear  thev  were  otliciallv  re[>orted 
at  572,  besides  l-'3  Kichai.  In'l'.'U"-'  they 
were  given  allotments  in  severalty  and 
the  reservation  was  thrr,wn  open  to  set- 
tlement. The  whole  N\'ichita  body  num- 
bers now  only  about  310,  besides  about 
30  of  the  confederated  Kichai  remnant. 
l)eing  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  original 
number. 

Like  all  tribes  of  Caddoan  stock  the 
Wichita  were  primarily  sedentary  and 
agricultural,  but  owiic  to  t'tieir  ppiximity 
to  the  buffalo  plains  they  indul.rc-(t  al-o  iri 
hunting  to  a  c<jnsiderabie  extent.  Their 
permanent  communal  habitations  wt-re  of 
conical  shape,  of  diameter  from  Mo  to  r)i) 
ft,  and  consisted  of  a  framework  of  stout 
poles  overlaid  with  gra-s  thatch  so  as  to 
l)resent  from  a  short  di-;tance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hay.stack.  Around  the  inside 
were  ranged  "the  beds  upon  elevated  plat- 
forms, while  the  lire-hole  wa-  sunk  in  the 
center.  The  doorways  fac(.'d  k.  and  w.. 
and  the  smoke- hole  was  on  one  si'ie  of 
the  roof  a  short  di-tance  Ijelow  tlie  apex. 
Several  such  houses  are  still  in  ocnipaney 
on  the  former  reservation.  Tie-re  were 
also  drying  platformsaml  art)ors  thatched 
\yith  gra.ss  in  the  same  way.  The  skin 
tipi  wasu>ed  when  away  from  home.  The 
^\  ichila  raised  laru'e<inantitie~of  corn  and 
traded  the  surplus  to  the  nei'_diborin'_' 
hunting  tribes.  Besides  corn  they  hari 
l>umi)kinH  and  toba<co.  Their  corn  was 
groiiiKl  ujxjn  stone  metates  or  in  wooden 
'nortars.  Their  women  made  {lOttery  to 
a  liuiited  ilegree.      In  their  original  con- 


dition both  sexes  went  nearly  naked,  the 
men  wearimr  only  a  breech-cloth  and  tiie 
women  a  short  skirt,  l>ut  fr<.>m  ti.iir 
abundant  tattooing  they  were  de^i'_'nated 
preemineiuly  as  the  "tattooed  people" 
in  the  si<,'U  laniiuau'e.  .Men  and  w..-men 
generally  wore  the  hair  tlowing  looselv. 
They  buried  their  dead  in  the<_'ri'uml, 
erecting  a  small  framework  over  the 
mound. 

The  Wichita  had  not  the  (.'Ian  svstem. 
but  were  extremely  given  to  ceremonial 
dances,  particularly  the  |>icture.-i|Ue 
'"Horn  dance,"  nearly  e<(uivalent  to  the 
(ireen  Corn  dance  of  the  Kastern  trd>es. 
They  had  also  ceremonial  races  in  whieh 
the  whole  tribe  joined.  Within  reeent 
years  they  have  taken  up  the  Ci host  ilaiue 
ami  Peyote  rite.  Their  head-chief,  w  ho  at 
present  is  of  Tawakoni  descent,  seems  to 
be  of  more  authority  than  is  usual  amori_' 
the  Plains  triijcs.  in  general  charai-ter 
the  Wichita  are  industrious,  reliable,  and 
of  friendly  disposition.  (r.  .\i. ) 

Black  Pani. — < 'li;,  rli-voi  x.  \'ci\-.  to  .Vuit  r..  II.  •j;i;.. 
176t.  Black  Pawnees. —  I'ricliu'rd.  Phy<.  Ili-r  M;i:i.! 
V.  iijS.  l>J7.o>iiiomiclijil  wall  .\rikara  >.  Dogu'at.— 

M.,..in.'.V.  <.;ili)-t  I'alU'o.  lU'J"\  ly.'iMMiUtM.  .(.Ml  |..,-,> 
I'lu':  Kii.uM  iLiiiiLO.  Do'kana.  —  Mhoik-v,  i'.;.j. 
I  •  tatl'iui-ii  pL'Oplo':  C''M]i;UK-ho  naiu.-i.  Freckled 
Pan:s.— l!MUi|iii-t  (ITGti  qUdtcJ  by  .IviV-.-.--.  •!!. 
Ni.te-.  141.  Is-i.  Guichita.— Tex.  ~t:ite  .Vrchiv.-f. 
Nov.  15.  17v-..  C-uichitta.  — [lor.  50Z  (  IT'.'l-J..  il.ii. 
Guilach.— Hail.,  IT'JJ  l  i.ria>.thlyiflenticiil  ■.  Hir.is- 
sau.— Gat.^fhi-t,  Arapainj  MS..  B.  .\.  K.  (.\rap;,l:u 
n.iiiie'.  Hinasso.  — I'.iii,  (.Vnipaiio  iiairi.''.  Ho^- 
siiwitan, — Un  Kate.  Syiidiiyniie.  i".  l^^J  ■  l.itl.  i-jkI 
[>co['1l'  ':  Cliiyi-imiMiaine  i.  Huichites.— P.nii.  .-.n'. 
litriig^.  ^[ex.."J07.  l.'^70.  Ikarik. — (iaT^i.-lut.  l'a\vi:..-u 
.MS..  H.  A.  !■:.  d'awneL-  nam. -I.  Ki'ffi  ku'euc— 
l.a  Fle<cliei|ii..ujd  l.y  Iw.p-ev.  MS..  B.  .\.  l:..K^ 
(Uinalui  name  I.  Kiddekedisse. — ii.'ii  Kato,  r-y- 
auiivini'.',  Ui.  l^^l  o.iwn  iiarnfi.  Kidikurus. — 
i;at-chet.  WiL-lma  MS..  JV  .V.  F...  l-^l  I'o'.vn  i:am.o, 
Xiri-kur-uks.— (.rirUK-ll.  i'.iw  in.-..  H'-ni -i.  .ri^-.  Jll. 
l-^^'t  (■  li'-ar'- i-vi.-- ':  l-'.iun.  c  nam',-'.  Kirikurus.— 
lla.l.  o.uii  naiiiei.  Ki'tikiti'sh.  — .^^'.■Il.•y.  oii..-t 
liaiue,  I'l*.';",  l^'."■.  0)\vii  naiao'.  Mitsita.  — i'..r-.-v 
K.iiisi  M.-.  V(.<-al)..  H.  .\.  E..  l-^i  ■  Kaii>a  l.ai;:.". 
Niteheta.— SiMey.  Hi-t.  Sk-trli<;>.  7.=).  l-i";  ••v,.l---i; 
mi^prait  "i"  Witfheta;  civen  a<i  ii  villa::-  .  Ochi- 
vitas.  — Hull.  S(X-.Geoy..\Iex...Jii4,l^'.y.  Onachita.— 
.\U!i.  (ic  la  Prupai:.  de  la  K'li..  I.  no.  5.  4  1.  1-v; 
(iiii.-Iiraiti.  Osit?s. — La  Harp'_wi7i'ji  in  Kr- i]'-:i. 
lii-t.  (.'ull.  Iji..  hi.  74,  l^ol.  Ouchitaws.— li'.ila'it 
in  .Iiiur.  Ktliiiol.  .Soc.  I>jii<i..  n.  ■_'o.'\  l~'-.i.  Ouichi- 
taws.— Biilhu-ri.  it, id.,  .79.  Ouitcitas.  — !:■ 'iv:;!, 
\'oy.a  l.i  l.iita-mne.  in.  :>.  1~|j7.  Cusita.  — I.  ^  H  ;rr  ._• 
.171'.'!  in  .MafLTy,  l).;-e.,  vi.  2.-9.  ]-»'..  Ovagkas.-- 
Harcia.  Eii-.ivo.  i-^,  17J.i.  Ovedsitas— 1  ".••.  •<( 
1771-2  •|U., (..•<!"  hy  linlton  in  Tex.  ll;-t.  .\--i. 
•  ^tiar..  I.X.  'J^.  l',"i.'i.  jaci"  wasabe. —  Itrn^-'v.  C--ila 
MS.  iii':l..  HA.  !■:..  1-7.^  cJil.iek  t,..'ar  l'.,uii-.-': 
I'cinea  and  <  Hija'iH  liamu  I.  Pamassa. — \'ai.L.'i.':'l;. . 
(arte  AmOri'jile,  177.-.  Pamasus. — Alc.'i.i.  I':r. 
Geo'-'..  U,  I'M.  17.-7.  Pancasa.  — Hareia.  l-;ri-:t ;. '.r, 
2-.'S,  1723.  Pancassa.— La  .-nWrla.  IG-Oi  in  Ma.--'ry. 
I>Oc.,  II,  l'--,  1-77.  Pa.Teassa.  —  La  IIi'liI..!i.  Neu 
Voy..  i.  1'-XK  17u:i.  Paniaisa  — Howji--.  Map  "f 
.Viiii^ri'ja,  ul"["T  17.VJ.  Paniapic.Tue.—-il. ..■>•.  II:-'. 
.-kc-tijtir--,  I'.i.  1-Ji>;.  Pania  Pirjue.- .J'-ll'-r-.  ■!:  '-  :-".. 
i|iiote'l  l,v  )',o\vi-u.  AMi.  Li-'ov.  i,y  \V'.;l-h.  '.'1.  1-7'.. 
Paniassas' — C.irv.  r.  Trav.  !-.  !:;';. p.  177-.  Pa.ni- 
massas. — UniMont.  La.,  I.  l.;'i,  17.''.J.  Panionasia.— 
l.K,"  I'l-le  Ill'J.Ji  ciceil  t>y  lainL.ir  iti  .^i..-'.  Am. 
lli-t.,  IV,  2VJ.  1-^.'.  Paniouassa. — li..-aiir.,  ni  '■•!. 
17J'J)  in  MarL'ry,  li.V-.,  vi.  '23U.  'J-'J.  I--'..  Par.i- 
cussa.  — La  Harp'-  (17.'n,.  il,id..  'S.'!.  Par.iovasas.— 
.Vlr.-d'p,  iac.  <j.-"','..  IV.  .0.;.  17->.  Panis.— -iM' y. 
Hi-t.  .Ski-tc-h<.--,  71,  iHi-H'.  u'lvi-n  a-  1  r.-iadi  nani'.-  . 
Panis  noirs.-lSruy.ri:  ',174.'^  m   Mar^'ry,  I'Oe.,  VI, 
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47-4.  IS^^ti.  Panispiques— HiiIi"liiiis(lTo4)in  ><luvil- 
crtifl.  IikI.  'Irii'i-.-.  lii,  .V>T.  i>.\f;  IVrriii  'hi  l«if, 
Voytigi''^.  :i''s>,  IH"-!.  ?ani-»-a&abn.  — A.  <".  K'.'ti  lur. 
itif'ii,  I'AV'  lOmiilui  it:iii!ii.  Par.jassa.— H'lw  Ks, 
Mup  of  Aim  ri(.';i.  iiiliT  I7.>l>.  Pannic.ssas  — .k-i- 
forys,  Am.  Alias,  map  .'>.  ITTij.  Panyi  wacewe. — 
l)on-oy,  Chi^cri.'  MS.  voiali..  H.  .\.  1...  l--7;>  Iowh. 
Oti>.  mill  Mi>-i'iiri  liaiiu".  Paunee  Pique.  — Sihioy, 
Hi>t.  irWoti-lii.-s,  ti),  iHii'i  I  Kreiirii  name)  Pawnee 
Pick.  — Irvhij.  (ml.  ^k(■tt•ht'^.  ll.  74.  ISVi.  Paw- 
nee Picts .  — lliMritli.  lir.i-'>'>ti  l"ain['ai_-r..-.  li.O, 
l^o().  Pawnee  Piquas. — l-oii,'.  KxpnJ.  itinkv  .^II<., 
II.  101,  l^J.i.  Pic— Sa-'c-'Ciiis  in  Tvorkv  Mt-.. 
l.To.  l.>-k'..  Picks.— I>nin;lK-ny  il-.i7i  ill  H.  \\.  Dm-. 
27r>,  2.')tli  (."on.,'.,  I'll  S(.'S<..  I'l.  1^:>.  Pitchinavo.— 
ten  Knlv.  Syn.iii>  iiiie,  in.  1^--1  I'liriiiU'  '1  brva-i-i': 
ConiurR-lio  iiaiuo'.  Prickled  Panis. — l{Ufi'..uiaii, 
N.  A.  Imls.,  IV.,  l^.M  (ur  Kr..rkU-.l  I'aiii-i.  Quicas- 
quiris. — Lii  Harp',-  !1719)  in  Marj:ry.  I>.:c..  vi.  J-.i. 
iNso.  Quirasquiris.  —  Bt-aiiraili.  it-id..  '.'J'.'.  Qui- 
vira. — For  thi."  appliiiitioii  oi  tlii^  term  tn  tiif 
Wichita  and  tluir  cihiiiI.'-v.  soo  '^lirira.  Soni- 
k'ni.— Gal-i'het,  Cnunuh..-'  .^I.-:.,  B.  A.  E..  I-^l 
C^rass  lodi,''-';  Comanche  namei.  Soninkanik  — 
ten  Kate, '.--ynfinymii.'.  '.'.  1-^1  cerass  l..id'_'es': 
Comanche  iiam.-i.  Speckled  Pani. —  linlav.  W  i-t. 
TtT.  N.  A.,  ■-".'.;.  ]7',t7.  Thacanhe.  — IlM-rvilii-  (17i.nJ) 
in  Mnrcry.  l>'.i-..  iv.  ;i7I.  l^^mri.  h'j'!:n:in  a!'.iviM. 
Toechkanne.  — u  n  Kale.  Kei.'iii  in  X.  .\..  373.  l^^.'i 
(•Doiikcre  Hnttrn':  ronMiich..-  nainci.  Tu\- 
guet.— Calsohct.  Ki"Ua  M  S..  K.  A.  K.  147  I'thii-.' 
who  tailu'""':  Kiowa  name.  Tu\kannc — ten 
Kate,  Synonymic,  y,  1.^>-1  ('dii-ky  li"l_'e<':  Co- 
manche name).  Tu\quet. — '.ai^eln't.  Kii>ua  M.-^., 
B.  A.  K.  (■  those  who  tattoo':  Kioua  name:  ef. 
J)o';/ii'an.  Washita.— .^ihley,  fli-t.  .Sketehe*.  IJl. 
ISOO.  Washittas — (.iallaliti  in  Trans.  Am.  .\iiti(|. 
Soc,  II,  ll'i,  l^:'.t'..  Wasita.— K-rani'  in  ^t.uii'.rd. 
Compcnd..  .t|:;.  1>7"'.  Wichetahs.— Ind.  AIT.  Hep., 
1-1-J,  1.>-'M.1.  Wichetas  — Neii,'lil...rs  in  H.  K.  I)oc. 
100,?ythConi.'., -Jdsess..^.  1>-|7.  Wichita— I..itham 
in  Trans.  I'hilol.Sue.  Lond..lu:;.  1  v'„:.  Wishitaw.— 
Otis,  Cheek  List.  i:7.  K-Ht.  Wi'-si-ta.— I>or.-ev, 
Kwapa  M-^.  Voeab..  B.  A.  K..  1^'Jl  ((^napaw 
name).  Witch-a-taws. — Bnili-r  ami  Lewis  ilsjr,) 
in  H.  R.  Iioc.  70,  'J.'th  Coiilt..  '.M  .-ev^..  7.  ]>47. 
Witcheta.— .'Stokes  ils::',M  in  11.  K.  Itoc.  2\9.  iVtli 
Cong.,  3d  s.-s.,  -xij.  ls|3.  Witchetaw.— Ind.  .\fT. 
Rep.,  -!.>>,  1^1-i.  Witchitas  — .~eho(,leralt.  Jnd. 
Trihes,  l,  ul-^.  Is.tI.  V/itchitaws.— .\rbuekl.'  in 
}l.  R.  Doe.  ;;il.  -SAh  ron-'..  -Jd  .s,r-s.,  3•^.  ls;;<. 
Withchetau. — MeCoy.  Ann.  F;<-i,'..  no. -1.  ■J7.  l^iS. 
Witshita.— Latham.'  K-savs.  .'i:''.t.  IstJi.  Witsita'.— 
DorsfV,  Osa;-'e  M.'?.  vocah..  B.  A.  K.,  ls>3  i  (,i-at'0 
name). 

Wickakee.  One  of  tlie  names  of  the 
scarlet  jiaiiitoil-ciip  { Oi-<hlii-i<i  corcinro), 
called  iu  Ma.s.~ai-linsett.--  "Indian  paint- 
brush"; jiiolialiiv  derived  from  one  of 
the  AlgoiKjuian  diaieet-. 

Wickaninnish.  Uri;.'inally  the  name  of 
a  chief,  but  u-cd  by  authol•^?  to  fk-sj-jnate 
several  tribe?,  s(..|aralely  an<l  cfilleetivelv, 
between  Xijotka  .'•d.,  Vaneonver  id.,  arid 
Juan  tie  Fuca  F-tr.,  J'>rit.  Cm]. 

Wickaninnish.— .I<'\'.  irt,  Narr..  :'.7.  1^1').  Wick-a- 
nook.  — i;o-,.  Adv.  ninres.  ]',_i.  ]»)',i  i  i;oar  NrK)tka). 
Wickinninish. — .U-\\  ;U,  op.  (■;!..  7i'.. 

Wickiup,  'idle  jjupnlar  name  for  the 
bru.-li  t^helter  or  inat-cuvered  hoti^e,  of 
the  l';|iute,  Apache,  and  other  trilie.s  of 
Nevada,  Arizona,  an<l  ilie  adjaeeiit  re- 
gion. The  name  i.-^  of  disputt.-d  ori'jin, 
butap[>arently  is  fruiii  the  ."^auk,  Fo\-.  an<l 
Kickapoo  lid.}!/'!/'',  'lo<lL'e,'  'dwelling,' 
'house.'     .See  Jlahilnlitju.^. 

Wickopy.     ."^ee   W'iri'pi/. 

Wickap.  A  .\'ew  Ktr.dand  name,  jcir- 
ticul.irlv  in  Mav-aehu.-erts.  of  the  Ameri- 
can linde-n  or  ba.-i-wond  (  'J\(in  <iii,,Tii:ni,n  j, 
from   uihup,    the    name    of    tiii.-)    tree    in 
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Ma.'J>achn:Jet,  Chippewa,  and  closely  re- 
lated dialecLs  of  the  Alsonquian  .^t<xk. 
The  \villi)W-herl»  (K/nlnhimn  <in>ji>-hr,... 
liiiin  )  is  also  known  as  uirLup  or  linlinn 
irirliip.  In  this  ca.se  the  name  is  due  to 
transference,     ^^ee  MVro^.y.        (a.  k.  c. ) 

Wicocomoco.  A  tribe,  belonLMtiir  to  the 
rowluuan  confederacy,  residintr  un  tlie 
s.  side  of  rotoiiKic  r..  at  its  mouth,  in 
Xorlhtimberland  co..  \'a.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  was  at  the  mouth  of  Wiro- 
niocco  r.  In  IGO.S  they  numbered  aliout 
oi'O,  but  in  17:22  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
inilividuals.  who  .-rtill  kept  up  the  name 
and  avoiiied  intercourse  with  the  wiiite-- 
and  other  Indians.  The  meanim:  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  but  the  last  part,  ro- 
moro,  is  the  Powhatan  term,  in  composi- 
tion, for  a  stockatled  villaL'e.         (.J.  m.  ) 

Wicocomocco.  —  Beverley.  Va..  V.'O.  17J2.     Wighoco- 

moco. — .-inith  'I'lJ'.o.  V.-i  .  I.  map.  repr.  Isly. 
Yoacomoco, — Herrmall.  map  i  li^O;  in  Itep.  on  tljc 
Line  between  \'a.  and  .\ld..  1^73. 

Wicocomoco.  A  tril^e  formerl\"  liv'ne  <jn 
WioMuico  r.,  on  the  e.  shore  of  .Maryland, 
having  their  principal  vilkeje,  in  I'iOS,  on 
the  s.  bank  of  the  river  in  Somerset  co. 
They  were  of  small  stature  and  spoke  a 
lauL'uage  different  from  that  of  the  Pow- 
hatan trii-es.  They  fre<iuently  united 
with  the  Nanticoke  in  attack.s  on  the  col- 
onists, even  crossing  to  the  w.  shore  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  IG'iS,  as  a  conditio.-j 
of  peace  with  the  Kn<_dish,  the  Nanticoke 
"emperor"  agreed  to  deliver  the  whole 
Wicocoinocotribeintotheirhands.  A  few 
mon'.'reis  still  retain  the  name.      (.i.  m.) 

Wecamses — .-ranford.  f.  .S.,  cxlviii.  Isl9.  Wicco- 
misses  — -^Id.  A.'-eliiv..  I'roe.  Connc.,  l'07-lt)^7,  j-.'. 
ls>7.  Wicomese. — Map  i  •■.!.  It'.io  i  in  INp.  mi  the 
Line  berwien  \'a.  and  .^ld..  l'«73.  Wicomesse.— 
Kveliii  1  i(i4si  in  Kone.  lli^t.  Tracts,  j;.  ji.  ;-  ... 
Wicomick. — Bozman.  .^Id..  II.  ::Ui.  Is37.  Wicoir.o- 
cos. — ''alveri  (<•'.  lt;.;"ii  i|U.a'd  liy  .-ehe"'!cTa :'[. 
Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  LU.  ls.'.7.  Wiehcocomicoes. — .l-.-:'-  r- 
>on.  Not.-s.  3^,  table.  Is.d.  Wighcoconioco. — si:i;:ii 
•  li.'J'Ji.  \'a..  I.  lib.  repr.  l'*l',».  Wighcocomocoes. — 
Smith,  ibid.,  1J9.  Wighcomocos. — .^c  ::' miera.;'!. 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  jsL  1^''7.  Wighcomogos.  —  O.'m- 
eiieeh,  iJe-erl.s,  I.  Aio,  I^i'M.  Wycomes—  Am.  (':■- 
necr,  II.  U'.'.  I»i3.  Wycomeses.  —  Kv.-iin  (loi'r 
quoted  by  I'roiid,  I'enii..  i.  lU.K'.-'T. 

Wicopy.  A  New  l^ngland  name  of  the 
inofisewooil  {  Dirrn  ]iiilu-''tri.i),  calle^l  also 
leather wo<.>d  on  account  of  the  streii-jth 
and  tijULdiiiess  of  the  Ixirk  roi.ies  made 
from  it  in  Indian  fa.~hiun.  The  Indi;tri 
wold  from  which  iri<-/,}t>/  or  irirl(jj,ii  \- 
derivcd  a[.j.'lies  not  to  tiie  Jeath'-rwo'"! 
but  to  tilt;  .-trinu'y  bark  of  the  whitewo'd 
or  basswo<^)d  <  Til'in  uinirlrnnd).  Tlie  ori- 
gin of  the  word  is  seen  in  Ma.-sachu.-et 
iiik'i'l,  Almaki  v'njlnhi,  Delaware  nih'-i. 
Chippewa  "  e;o6,  and  Crec-  irikiiji'ii.  eaeii 
signilyint:  '  inner  bark,'  particularly  tiie 
bast  of  the  linden.  The  comi.orieiits  •  ■[ 
this  Al-_'on'iuian  term  are:  ;/•,  preiorma- 
tive;  /,  connective;  and  the  radi<ai  hor, 
'inner  <jr  sec<»nd  bark.'  Wickfji  i-  ttie 
same  wonL  (a.  k.  c.  ) 
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Widja  (  Wyilj'i).     A  Ilaiilu  town  i.i  tin.'  in  Chippewa  hut  prt'*ervo<l  in  Cnc*,  iiml 

\Viilja->:ituiKii  lauiily  imiiu'rly  on  tlio  s.  S'\\i\:->\niZ' i'il'ii'<'i>ii,    and    by    oluin<:i',   in 

o>ast  of  Ciraliatn  id.,  jn.-t  w.  ui  the  on-  this  ciiaifct,  of    f  to  in,  miJ:)i"'iiii.     Tin- 

tranre  to  Ma-sol  iiiKt,   (>ut.H'n  Charlolti'  Viririnia  Konape  ^eoni  not  to  liavo  »iii- 

icl?;.,  J?rit.  C'oL                                (j.  K.  s. )  i)lovi'd  the  word   inl:i',im  nsed   bv  ihrir 

Wi'dja.-<"aia..;i    Colli.  Ilai.I,-..  jsi.  i'>i.-..    Wr-  rehitives  of  tlie  N.,  but -ul)>titutcd  lor  it 

t»"a. — lii'ii>  111  l-'lh  K<  I'.  N.  U  .  1  r'.WisCiui.,  J.;.  1~  ^.  Ji    ,♦    _.       i.  ■      -  ;.    ,..|   :    i       ii        ;. 

,,,.,•        ..        .,  ii--i       -/       -'  ■  .,  ■■■  the  term  /:  ■//i'(/;,  Av  hie    ,  J  ke  Its  eo'.'uatc- 

r.i     .    "       .wi-   •,    ■   V   II   -1    ••      -1  m  other  .vlu'ontiuian  diaeet.<    Leiiaiie  •/•"- 

of  the  town  oi  \\  ulja  '.     .V  llaula  lanulv  .,         j-      i     \\       i-      •    -;     ;.     '     •    , 

/  .1      1-     1      1                   1   .-          •.     X      •  iiiii:  or  LuikJ:,   AliHaki  tnninl-    C  rv^e  and 

uf  the   hau'le  elan,  named   troni  it-:  t'lwii  ^,  .               ;  •     -;    m         <        »;  •     . ;    v- 

.1      ..            ,     ,•,..,!   .,     ;i     I'.;,   ,■  1  Chippewa /.-.M/i./.^  Ma.-aehuset /:.'/;(((/.•,  Nar- 

on  the  N.  e(ja.-^t  ol  ( iraham  nl.,  l>rit.  (.  oj.,  .;•-'.     \              i                    i- 

1    .              M,       »    :  ,1   ,     ..,1    \-;„,    ^       1  ra<.Mnset  A-/;;i-y/:,  ete.  ),  was  ulwa\  s  n-ei    in 

between    .Ma-set    inlet    and    \  inejo    sM.  "^             ,          ',              r-  •        .•■    i       -n 

T,  •         -.1    ♦!      T  1  11   ,     •,.,     ,:    /•(    ,  rompounds,  and  never  disiunetivelv.    1   :•■ 

llu.s   with  the   lohlka-L'itunai,   C  liet— '_m-  'i       •                      i   i       t>         i      •    it- 

,    ,..       1      1     ,-            ,            ,  word   iri.iirni)'/  nsed   bv   Bever  .  v     1  Msr. 

tnnai,  and  i)ins-hade  lormed  i>ne  iaru'ir  ,-•     .    •  •'_,/,  .             •,                 -    ,.          . 

,      'i              ■*                                 ,              ,  \  ireinia,  l<0-i)  is  inerelv  a  cornintion  ol 

related  >_'roup.                                (.i.  r.  s.  )  .i     ~      .i                 i  i       ■  "    •         ■.;      \  ■  \ 

V/r<lja  6Uxni'-i.-Sw:nito„.Coi.t.  fl.-lida. -JT-S.  IW,.  ''^'  north. 'in  voeable  >r,g,r,nil,  with  whi.  h 
Wi'ts'a  gyif  inai'.— iJou-i  ill  rith  Iti'p.  N.  \v.  Tribo  he  wa.s  evidently  uniamiliar. 
Can.,  ■-•:!,  is'.'s.  (2)  A  name  applied  bv  travelers  to  the 
Wiekagjoc  (apparently  a  corrui)tion  of  ,hvellin-.s  of  In.lian.s  other  than  tho>e  of 
v-il:ir<,jd-,  'liead  oi  a  ereek.'— ( .erard  i.  Aljonquian  .-lock,  or  to  the  habitations 
Atril)eof  the.Mahieanconlederacydwell-  of  the  natives  of  countries  otln-r  than 
ing  on  the  K.  bank  oi  llu>!s..u  r.  m  the  .\,,rth  America,  a^  for  example:  ••Their 
virinity  OI  Hudson,  Columbia  .o..  \.  \.  iH„i..es  or  wi-wams,  wldrh  th.-v  Itne 
S^^l'rn;;:H:^N:;;:i[.,:i::;:V'';:^^  CarH.]  eall  carb.ts"  (SteduKUi.  Kxp-d. 
i;iiUtiibLr.  iiii'l..  N">  agam-t  the  Kevoltid  Ni-jmesol  Surinam, 
Wieska.  See  X'iii'il>o:lio.  i,  40.S,  ISO'I)  ;  "The  Fueirian  \\i_'wam  re- 
Wigwam.  (1)  A  name  for  an  AI'_'on-  semblt--,  in  size  ...  a  haycoek"  ( I'ar- 
(|uian  ilwelliii'-',  an  arbor-like  or  ronieal  win.  Jour,  of  IJe.-earciies,  L'TJ,  LM."> ' ; 
stiuetuie  in  which,  from  Canada  to  North  "rude  jackales,  ,s.>mewhat  le-emblin.; 
Caiolina,  \\a-:  iinploye'l  the  same  u'eneral  the  wiLrwam.s  of  the  Paw  iiees  "  ^droL'cr, 
mode  of  erection,  which  varied  mainly  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  2^''>,  ls.31  <. 
in  the  i)lant  materials  (sajdinirs,  barks,  Ci)  .V  name  applied  by  the  fi'Unilei>  of 
ru.shes,  or  flag's)  u>i-i\.  and  which  differ-  the  Tanniiauy  Society  of  New  York  City 
onces  in  .soil  and  climate  changed  here  to  their  hea<li|uarters. 
and  there  to  a  certain  extent  ( see //'('w7'(-  (4)  .\  name  sometimes  ajiplied  to  a 
tionx).  The  word,  which  ajipears  in  lln-  large  structure  in  whicii  a  iiominating 
glisli  u.s  early  as  lt;:;4  (\V,.od,  New  I'.n-  convention  or  other  political  meeting 
gland'.s  Prospect,  05,  lc.;U)  was,  like  the  takes  place. 

terms  skunk,  nmsipiash,  etc.,   liorrowed  Certain  summer  hospital  tent-;  for  chil- 

from  Almaki  by  tlie  colonists  of  k.  Mas-  dren  an- knownas  "  wiewams,"  and  there 

.sicliusetts,  who  adopted  it  as  the  name  is  a!-o  a   "wigwam  shoe"  or  "  wi'_'wam 

for  an  Indian  habitation,  in  preference  to  ^lipjier."                         {\y.H.<..     .\.f.  c.  l 

the  term  nUn  ("<'/'()  u-e<l  by  the  iKitives  Wigwassing.     .\.  term  used  c>n  the  Coa.-t 

among  whom   tliey  settled.     'J'he  .Mas-a-  of  New  lluirlanil  for  the  O|ieration  of  t^ik- 

chusc<    Indians,    like    the    Narra'jan-et,  ing  eels  by  torch-li.dit;  spelle<l  al.-o  «  '- 

ii.>^ed  also  as  the  name  for  a   house  tlx-  <iioisI,:»'j.     In  a  letter  of  N.  Freeman  in 

Word  vetiioiu  ( //-V'/o,/; ),  formed  from  the  IT'.'J  (Ma.--.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ]-ts.,  i,  •_'.'.!, 

same  base.     I^liot  ( Indian  <  irammar  Pe-  lS()(i ),  he  says:  "The  Iixlians  when  th»-y 

gun,  II,  l(')(;(;i,  who  was  i^'norant  of  the  t.'o  in  a  canoe  with  a  torch,   to  catch  eeis 

origin  of  the  word  under  consideration,  in   tiie   night,  call   it   I'tcjudsli,  or  ai!'_'H- 

mentions,   we   may  supjxjse  throu'_'h  an  ci/.eil.  ni^'/'ia-^hituj."     The  word  is  a  j-ar- 

inadvertence,    a    word     nehnnniniit    (for  ticiple  of  a  verl>  "  to  "(^"''•s"  <-ontr:ic:ed 

I'tlKOiinU),   which   lie  interprets  *in   his  and  an'_dici/ed  from  Mas.-achu.=il  //./I-t-- 

hou-e,'   aiifi    adds:    "hence    we    i-ornipt  cr",   'he  illuminates   it  ( som<-ilii!:_'  a:.i- 

this  word   [to]   wiL'wam."     Tliis  erroiie-  mate,  .-ay  a  li-h)   by  burning  i  i.  e.,  inrcli- 

<"iu.s  etymology,  ba.-ed  (jn  a  word  noncx-  imr).'                                              '  ^^  •  '••'■•  ■ 

istent  in  the -Ma.-sacliu-et  dialect,  and,  m  Wihatset     (  \V:-l.at'-<in.      A     i^oj.!!!.  us 

fact,  impo.-sible  in  any   .M^'oinjuian  dia-  C-'humasliau    villaire    formerly    at     Pui.ia 

lect,  ha.s  nnfortunately    been   copied    tiy  Pedrcjosa,    near    Point    Mu'.'u,    N'eiitr.ni 

nearly  every  i;n'_di.-h  dictionary.               '  co.,  Cal.  — llenshaw,   PueiiaveiiUira  MS. 

The    Abnaki    uord    ■)'■!//, r<i,ii,    literally  vocab.,  I'..  .\.  V..,  ]>•>-. 

'dwelling','  i.s  from  "'■'/",  'he  dwell-,'  -i-  Wihinasht.      .\    divi-ion    of    Sho-h-iii. 

the  formative  -"///.  fi.im  the  AlL'on'iuian  formerly  in  w.  blalio,  v.  of  Sii:ike  r.  and 

rooty/y,  tiih{i'/,il:,  in  compo-itioii  i,  '  to  in  the  vicinity  of  P.oise  City.     The  iia:;ie 

'I  well,'  and  is  cognate  with  Micinac  1' I'/-  api.ears    to    be    obsolete,    the    .-i;rvi\  i:;.' 

""''//,    M<.he;:an   tiiLmhn,    I.enai'O   iPela-  Indians  having  be.-ii  ali-oriH<i   by  otlier 

ware)  vik.Kin,,  an-1    (  hippeua   n ',-i"i<nn  Siio-honi    baml-  and    ik.w   beinu'    un^ier 

(ftom  irlij',o\,  'he  dwell-,' a  word  ob-olete  the  Fort  Hall  school  superinteii.lciicy  i:: 
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Idaho.  Tliey  were  faid  to  mimber  1,(XK> 
in  IStio. 

Boise  Shoshoneei. — Crxilev  in  Iiid.  Aff.  Rip..  30. 
iMio.  Wehinna*.— \V(X)1  ilNX'i  iu  II.  li.  K\.  Pi'O. 
7i;.  3tth  C'lii,'.,  oil  Si'<s.,  l.H\  I.V.7.  Western 
Shoshoni.— (iitlhitiii  qiiinoii  by  I.iiihrtm  in  I'roo. 
Fliilol.  SOf.  Loiui..  VI,  To,  l>'v|.'  Western  Snakes  — 
Iliile  in  I'.  S.  Kxi'l.  t.'^pcil.,  vi.  •.'!>;,  ].-ki.  Wi- 
hinagut.— rower-,  Iiids.  \V.  Nevadii.  .>!>..  B.  A. 
K.,  \'^'<i  (l'niul>>  fMiiiio?]  n.iiiiiM.  Wihinasht.— 
IIiiK',  op.  lit.  Wihinast.  — LjiiliMiii  in  I'rci-.  I'lii- 
lul.  t^nc.  Ixiinl.,  VI.  7;?.  l^Vl.  Winnas  band  —Kirk- 
piitrick  in  Iiui.  .K\\.  lUp.,  l^'V-:.  i>  ■,_'.  Winnas-ti.— 
Ku>--on  ( iJ-'i-i)  ill  S.-ii.  Kx.  li.'c.  •.'(■..  34tli  Coti'-'..  l>t 
scss..  IS.  l^■'>o.  Winnes-tes.— I  ii\v  ii^viui  i1n>">i  in 
H.    K.  Ex.  Doc.  70,  ;;itli  Con;,'.,  6d  to>-..  ]6».i,   1n'>7. 

Wikaihlako  (]\y-k,ti-'l/ikn,  Mar.L'e 
spring').  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  tlie  w.  side  of  Chattalio<H-hee  r.  in 
Henry  co.,  Ala.,  4  ni.  aliove  (.'hiskataloia. 
It  contained  250  inliabitants  in  IM'O. 

U-i-kayi-'lako.— .\.  S.  Giit-cl'tt.  inf"ii,  lv^:i  (full 
C'ri'ok  liaiiiol.  Wekisa.— lirako.  lik.  In  N.,  xii. 
IS^"^.  Wekivas. — .Nt()r<f.  K-'p.  to  .-^of.  War,  oiVl. 
IN.M.  We-kiwa— Trealyoi  1n-'7  in  I'..S.  In. I.  Triat.. 
4  A),  1^37.  Wi  kai-liko. — (iatjchtt,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  I.  149.  lNs4. 

Wikchamni.  A  Yoknts  (^^aripo•;an) 
tribe  on  Kaweah  r.,  near  Limekiln  <.)r 
Lemon  cove,  below  the  Wiksachi  and 
above  the  Kawia  and  Yokol.  The  ]ire.-;- 
ent  population  con<i^t.s  of  two  or  three 
scattered  families  and  iniliviiluals. 
Nie-chum-nes  — Barbour  in  Sm.  Kx.  Itix'.  4.  ;;2il 
Conf,'.,  spfc.  i-^->.,-^r,\,  ]S,').3.  Wachamnis— Purot-U 
in  Ind.  AlT.  Kup.  1NJ9.  lyS.  l-^7u.  Waitshum'ni.— 
HofTiunn  in  I'roc.  Am.  I'hilos.  .^oc.,  x.xiii,  /.~2. 
lS.S(j.  We-chummies.— Lowi.s  iu  Ind.  AiT.  Kep.  Iv"i7, 
18.\399.  ls.\s.  Wic-chum-nee— Kovceinl'-th  Ki-D.  ii. 
A.  K.,7*J,1n99.  Vi'ich-a-chim-ne.— \Vc>-oIIs(  I>'.jiin 
H.K.Kx.lJiie.  7t;,31tliConj,'..i!,lsi^-..3J,lv>7.  Wi- 
chumnies. — Lewis  in  Ind..\tf.  Ilep..  3^1,  ls72.  Wi- 
kachumnis. — Ta.\  lor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  M.  lji;o. 
Wikchum-ni  — I'ou  crs  in  t'r.nt.  N.  A.  Kllinol.,  ni, 
370,  lb77.  Wik-tchum'-ne. —  Merriam  in  ."-eicnce, 
Xl.\,  91-'>,  June  Li,  }'JOl.  Wiktshomni  — Iloffnuiii 
in  Priic.  Am.  I'liilus.  Sop.,  .\.\iii,  3i.iI.  l*--!;.  Wis- 
cum-nea. — J(.)lin-te)H  in  h^en.  Kx.  Dfx'.Ol.  :;jd  Ciuil'.. 
]~tsess.,  '12,  IS-'iJ.  Wukchimni.— Kr'ieber  in  .\ni. 
Anllir.,  Viil,  Ci;-J,  lOuO  (eorrett  liaiiio). 

Wikeno(  ]]'ik't^nd, 'thfportaL'''maken^'). 
A  Kwakiiitl  tril.ie  sjieaking  the  lleilt.-uk 
dialect  and  living  on  Kisers  inlet,  l>rit. 
Col.  Tlieir  clan:^,  according  to  I'.oa.--.  are: 
Koikaktenok,  Cyit:yilkam,  Waokuitem, 
Wawikein,  CJuetela,  and  Nalt-kiiitk. 
Their  towns  are:  Tlaik,  Niltala,  Wikenn, 
Nuhitsomk,  Somhotnechau,  and  T.-i"m- 
han.     Pop.  L'Jl  in  liJUl,  &'J  in  Ln)'J. 

Awi'k-enox.  — P.oasin  Nat.  Mu~.  Kep.  l^.'j.3'28,  1*97. 
Awi'ky'enoq.  — IJcas  in  Cili  J:e|i.  .\.  W.  Tril'e~  Can., 
6-'.  1^90.  Ower.kano.— .-f.fat  iuCan.  I:id.  .MI.,  14">. 
lh7U.  0-wee-kav-no.— Can.  IimI.  .\!V.,  3(.|.  ]>'.i:i. 
Owetkayo.  — Itii<].,3iil.l*-97.  Weekee  moch.— Kane, 
Wuiid.  Ill  X.  A.,Hpp.,  l>.'.'.i.  Weekenoch.— Scouler 
(IMO)  ill  Jour.  Kiliuui.  M,f'.  Load.,  i,  :;:>:;,  ]M^. 
Wikanee.— lirit.  C(j1.  Iiuiji,  1-7J.  Wikeinoh.— 'lol- 
tiiic  and  liaw>on,  Vixatis.  I'.rit.  <''<\.,  117ii,  ivs) 
Wik'eno.— Jioas  in  Pctennann^  Mitii-il..  j,t.  .'i,  l:iO. 
lh>)7.     Wykenas.— .-colt  iu  Iiid.  .\lf.  ];i-p..  ;',ii;,  ]|^(;^. 

Wikeno.  A  town  of  the  Wikeno  tribe 
(q.  V. )  of  ]5riti.-h  Columbia.  (  k.  it. ) 

Wikoktcnok  (  W'/k'o.rtiniW,  '  eagle' ).  A 
clan  of  the  liellabella.  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — 
Boa-s  in  Keji.  Nat.  .Mu.-^.  Ls'.io,  oL!8,  IbUT. 

Wikorzh  (derived  from  vilni,  *fat,'  and 
Ao;o, 'cavity,'  because  it  ia  Faiil  tl 
in  the  cadaver  <ii  a  certain  bear  In 


HpjK-aredand  some  dried  fat  still  adhered 
to  the  orbit.-;;  or  In^m  irikiUK,  'netted 
gourd' ).     A  llopi  clan. 

Fat  Cavitv  clan.— \  ..th.  'rraditioii<  of  tlie  Ifopi. 
•.-->.  40,  i'XC<.  Wikorzh.  — Ibid  .  :;7.  Wikurzh.— 
Ibid. 

Wiktosachki  ('white-earth  place').  A 
Taraliuiiiare  raiuheria  about  "JS  m.  r..  of 
Chiuatu,  w.  Chihuahua,  .Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inl'n,  1^M4. 

Wikyuwamkamusenaikata  ( '  ]>ai  n  t  ed 
lodure').  A  Cree  band,  taking  the  name 
of  its  chief,  livimr  in  1  >•"><)  almut  Fort  de 
Prairie,  Northwest  Ter.,  Canada. — ILav- 
den,  KthuOiT.  and  Philol.  y[o.  Val.,  L';}"7, 
\S&2. 


/ 


v^''-      •     '   .-V 


Lu^...-^t^&:^^ 


(av 


le  eye.-* 

id  di.- 


Wilakal.  .V  villa<_'e  of  the  A-:ua  Cali- 
ente  Shoshoneans,  in  the  San  Jacinto 
mt.-;.,  s.  Cal.  Under  the  Sjiani.-h  na:ne 
of  tlii-i  jilace  (San  Y.'-idro)  2  villager  are 
mentioned  in  iMio  (  Lovett  in  In<l.  Aff. 
PiCp.,  I-')),  with  j)ii[iulations  of  L")'.»  ami 
90,  respectively.  In  L^S(J  only  one  i.s 
I'ecoi'ded,  with  between  nO  and  To  inhab- 
itants {.laik.^ori  and  Kinney,  Pep.  .Mi.-.s. 
Ind.,  2'2,  b^S'J).  It  i.s'  now  included  in 
Los  C'jyote.s  res.  See  J'/irhinrnl. 
Ho-lakal!— Barrow-,  i;tlino-15Mt.  (Mahuilla  Ind.. 
:il.  r.'iW.  Sanlsidro.— Iijid,  San  Ysedro.  — 1  nd.  .\!r. 
Kep.,  175.1'.«i'.'.  San  Ysidro.— J.irkMiii  un<l  K  inne\', 
Bep.  Miv-^.  liid.,'j-J,  l^t:;.  Wilakal.— A.  L.  Kn.ebe'r, 
inf'n,  r.K.i'). 

Wild  rice.  'Jhe  aiiiiatic  jilant  {'/.'iZ'niin 
nijiKtt'icn )  generally  known  a.s  "wild 
ric(f"  iias  been  for  many  generation.s  one 
of  the  mo.st  important  fo(jd  producers  of 
tilt;  Indian  country  about  the(ireat  Lakes 
and  adjacent  water.';.  Thecomparati\ely 
dense   i>opulation    in    the  wild-riie    area 
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and  the  physical  wt'll-lifiii'j  of  tlu'  Iii- 
dian-=  thero  residont  have  l>ein  reniarked 
bv  many  writers,  llonry  in  ITTo  and 
Carver  in  177(.>  record  tlio  lait  that  the 
j;reat  exi>eilitions  to  tlie  rivers  oi  the  W. 
and  tlie  j>ri.'Servatioii  of  tiie  '"infant 
colonies"'  beyond  the  settled  K.  would 
lianlly  have  heen  possible  withrmt  this 
i-ereiil.  The  nuinenelatr.re  of  tin-  wild- 
rice  area  is  of  importance,  since  Ji-nk^ 
coneludes  that  in  this  limited  rcjion  of 
North  America  alone  "nii>re  ■je<"_'r:iphic 
names  Iiave  liceii  derived  fi^'ni  wild  rice 
tlian  from  any  other  natural  vc.'otal  ])rod- 
uct  throu>:hout  the  ulmle  continent." 
The  jjlant  itsdf  is  multinomial,  no  fewer 
than  60  synonyms  in  l:!n'_'lish,  French, 
and  the  Indian  toni:ue-'  l)ein_'  cited  l>y 
Jenk.s.  The  use  of  ^\ild  rice  (which  is 
mentioned  rather  late  in  the  Jesuit  licla- 
tions)  .seem-^  to  have  been  .-timulated  not 
a  little  l)y  the  i)ressure  of  the  whiter  on 
the  Indians,  which  force<l  tluin  nii>reand 
more  into  closer  quarters  in  this  region 
and  cut  off  some  of  their  re.-ources,  espe- 
cially huntiii'.'.  Willi  rice  is  remembered 
in  several  Imlian  month-names  and  some 
interesting'  leirendsare  connected  with  it. 
The  Menominee  tribe  is  so  called  frr.mthe 
plant.  Practically  all  that  is kn-iwn  about 
the  botany  of  wild  lice,  its  production 
and  food  uses,  its  influence  on  Indian  life 
andcustonif^,  and  its  use  by  white  settlers. 
will  be  found  in  Dr  A.  K.  Jeiiks'  uh'Iio- 
{rrapli,  "The  Wild-Rice  <  iatherers  of  the 
Upper  Lakes"  (19th  Kep.  P..  A.  K., 
1900).  A  list  of  the  tribes  u.-in'.,'  wild 
rice  is  there  given.  (.\.  r.  c.  ) 

Willanoucha.  A  former  Seminole  tow  n 
near  the  head  of  St  Shirks  r.,  probaljly  in 
l.eon  CO.,  Fla. 

Willa-noucha-talofa. — lifll  in  Morso.  K(.i>  tu  Si_-c. 
War,  Sui'i,  1>J_'. 

Willewah.  A  batid  of  the  Nez  Perec's 
((|.  V.)  mentione<l  Iiy  T.ewis  and  Clark  in 
1S05  and  formerly  residing'  in  Walliwa 
valley,  Oreu'.  At  that  date  they  nmn- 
bered  about  500.  Their  ile-i-endants  after- 
ward formed  Josejih's  liand,  and  were  tlie 
leaders  in  the  Nez  I'erce  Mar  of  ls77. 
The  majority  of  this  band  an»  now  on 
Colville  res.,  Wash.,  where  tlu-v  num- 
l>ered  '.t?  in  infi't. 

Grand  Ronde—' ;ili'.<  in  i':ic  [;.  U.  1 
1.S.V).  Willa'motki  tituxan.— ('.itl-ilii'l 
K..  ]v7^.  WUleuah.— i.,,ui.,  an.l  (1^ 
n.  471.  ISM. 

Willi.  A  former  Mai( 
pidin;,'  in  Sutter  co..  Cal. 
Willem  — Cliever  in  liiill.  K--c\-  Insr.  1>70.  ii.'-'S. 
1^71.  WiUie.— W(i/cii(T,ift  I  !>.M  i  in  .s.'n.  J-:\.  I>..<-. 
■I.:i-MC.,n-.,s,M-,-.  >t>v.-0...  IV,.;. 

Williams,  Eleazar.  The  son  of  Th'.mas 
''Tehi/rai'wanei.'en.  f).  v.)  and  Mary  .\iin 
Hice  Williams  (  KonwaK.-wenteta ',  born 
probably  (,ii  the  shore  of  b.  (.eor-e,  X.  V.. 
m  .^bly,  IT.S.s,  died  An-.  2S,  ]s:.s,  on  St 
He^'i.sres.,  near  J  i(r_'an.-l.ur_',  N.  V.,  neg- 
lected and    in    <:reat    ileMitutinii.      lie  is 


.'■V  .   I.    117. 
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saiil  to  have  been  i>ne of  l.'>children  m.i-t 
of  wiiom  were  l.)'Mn  at  Cauiriinawa'ja, 
t^Hiel'ec.  the  liomeof  their  jxirents.  'I'he 
chihlhood  of  lileazar  juisscd  unevent- 
fidly,  as  usual  amon'.r  children  of  semi- 
aL'riculiural  Christiani/etl  Indians.  «.>ne 
of  the  early  i>laymates  of  l^lea/ar  related 
in  after  life  h.iu  the  lattiT.  wearint:  a  kimF 
of  >hift  as  his  only  'jarment.  sported  about 
the  byways  of  Cau-.'hnawaL'a.  exposed  to 
wounds  from  stones  and  thorns.  ( )win_' 
to  a  scrofulous  taint  in  his  family,  these 
bi'ui-is  and  injurii-s  K-it  jiermaueiit  scars, 
which  later  in  life  were  increased  in  size 
by  means  of  la-hes  an<l  tartar  en\etic  in 
such  manner  as  to  sm:i:est  tlie  scars  of  the 
shackles  an<l  chains  aliened  to  have  tieen 
intlicted  on  him  by  the  jailor  Simon  of 
the  Tower  of   the  Temple  in   I'aris.      ]n 
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]8»»il,  hi^-  fathen  in  oi)i.o.--ition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  niotlier,  on  reliirious  grounds,  she 
beinu'a.-trictmemberof  the  Poman  Calli- 
oli<-  Church)  took  him  and  his  brotln-r 
J(jhn  t(^  ].oii._'  .Mea<low,  .Ma-s.,  to  be  edu- 
cated ai:i'jn'_'  di.-tant  ]-elalioii~  of  the 
fatln'r,  l>ut  John  .-oou  returned  home  b.- 
cause  he  made  no  prou're.-s  in  his  studie-. 
At  LoULT  Mead.iW  the  ],oy-  were  left 
with  Mr.N'athaniel  I'ly,  who  bad  uiidt-r- 
takeii  to  educate  them  at  hi-  oun  ex- 
pense, but  linancial  revn-e-  compelled 
.Mr  j;iy  toajipeal  lli-t  to  ini.-Moiiary -' 'cje- 
lies  for  aid,  then,  in  Isob  to  tiie  .-tale 
le_'islature,  each  time  meeliu'j:  uith  Si.me 
>ut ces-i.  In  ISo.'t  blea/ar  vi-ited  Mon- 
treal; and  \h  the  follow  in'_'  year,  in  lom- 
pany  with  a  rejinted  lelatioii,  the  Kev. 
.Mr  Williams,  he-    went   to   Po-tou,  where 
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lie  wa:^  tjiu'r-tiiiiifl  by  sevcr;il  tnlni>U'r^  rialt.-luinjli,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1S14.  lio  w  a.- 
regJiriliiiL' l>i^stiuiios.  W'liili- lion' he  nu-t  wiiiimli-.l.  At  this  tiiiu' Jie  had  nut  coin- 
Kathor  Chfvreu.v,  to  wlioiu  hi>  was  iiitrii-  pU-ti')!  his  thnilM.jical  studies.  In  Nov. 
diiced  as  an  Indian  youth  ^tudyiii.:  lor  ISJn  Cn'ii.  A.  Ci.  lOllis  wont  to  Oiu'ida 
the  nunistry.  Tlie  I'alhor  (iiu'itioned  Ca.-tU',  N.  Y.,  whi-re  Williams  had  ro>i<lid 
him,  it  is  said,  as  to  the  praoiici' ot  the  lorabout  .'5  yeafsas  a  catochist  in  tlie  i\iii-- 
Indians  in  adopting;  Kinuii  I'lMldieii,  as  oopal  C'liurcii.  in  order  to  aid  the  latter  in 
Williams  a]t|ieared  to  him  to  have  l-rencii  tcaehiiitr  sehool.  For  this  service  Wil- 
blood.  It  is  i>os-il)li_'  tliat  at  tiiis  inter-  liams  was  to  repay  l^llis  by  instruct ini: 
view  Williams  lir.-t  conceived  the  idea  him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Instead 
tliat  he  could  successfudy  personate  the  of  beiiiL'  learned  in  the.-e  laiiL'ua'jes,  how- 
I)aui>hin<if  France.  In  ISU7  he  was  at  ever,  FIlis  lound  that  Williams  was  iu'uo- 
I  laril'ord,  .Mass.,  where  lie  met  I're-ideiit  rant  of  them,  and  that  he  had  really  been 
Dwight,  who  Lrave  him'S'iiue  salutary  ad-  induced  to  live  with  Williams  in  order 
vice;  and  in  May  of  the  following'  year  a  that  the  latter  inJLdit  be  in.-tructed  in  the 
I)r  Lyman  ur<:ed  him  to  iiecome  a  mis-  rudiments  of  Fjij^lish.  FAWa  lived  with 
sionary  to  the  Indian.-,  a su'_'Lre-tion  which  Williams  ab'-ut  4  years,  durin^r  which 
met  with  Williams'  lieart>- approval.  It  period  the  latter  iiui'le  no  appreciable 
was  in  this  year  that  .Mr  I'.ly.  his  frien<l  pro'jress.  not  beintr  able  then,  says  Fllis, 
and  benefactor,  died,  and  with  his  death  "toeumpo-e  tive  lines  of  the  Knu'li-li  de- 
closcd  the  first  scene  of  William.-'  lile  ci'iitly."  Nevertheless,  during'  his  rcsi- 
amon^  civili/ed  snrroundini:-.  lie  lived  ilence  anion-,'  the  Oneida,  Williams,  by 
at  ^L\nslield  and  Liiiiir -Meadowuntil  Dec.  his  I'ersuasive  eloi|ueiice  in  the  native 
1*2,  180'J,  when  he  was  placed  umlerthe  toiicrue,  had  induced  the  ol<l  PaLranjuuty, 
tuilioiiof  Ke\'.  Fnoch  Halt',  of  We.-thamp-  numl'erinir  abmit  three-fourths  of  the 
ton,  Mass.,  under  who-e  <:uidance  lie  le-  tribe,  to  al)jiire  pa^'anisiii.  He  had  fur- 
mained  until  Auir.  ISli'.  l>urin<j:  this  ther  induced  them  to  ;-'rant  him  lOO acres 
period  lie  was  commissioned  to  make  a  of  land  fcirhisown  u.-e  and  to  .sell  several 
\isit  to  the  tft  Louis  or  (.'autrhnawau'a  In-  iiumired  acres  more  to  thestate  to  provide 
dians  to  learn  what  the  luospect  was  of  a  fund  to  build  a  church  and  a  school- 
introducing,'  I'rotestantism  amoiiir  them.  house.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  amount- 
In  1810,  owin*,'  to  the  condition  of  his  in^  to  about  $4.0uO,  were  iila<'ed  by  the 
health,  William.s  abandoned  iiis  studies  irovernor  in  the  hands  of  Jutlees  Wil- 
and  traveled  in  the  S.,  where  lie  met  his  liams  and  Miller,  of  L'tica,  to  secure 
future  friend  and  bishop.  Dr  Ilobait.  faithful  application  of  thesum  to  the  pur- 
Again  visitins  liis  family  at  Cau'_'hnawa_'a  pose  mentioned.  Williams,  however, 
in  the  following  year,  he  conver-cd  with  manaL'inirtoobtain  control  of  the  expeml- 
their  Indian  neighbors  about  the  iture  of  the  money,  erected  a  church  at 
I'rofestant  faith,  l)Ut  the  Koman  (."athiilic  a  cost  of  .rLiTM)  or  .^1.400.  for  which  lie 
priests  warned  them  not  to  li.-ten  to  his  .-ul)mitted  l)iils  covering  the  entire  sum 
instructions.  Nevertheless, theattentimi  of  >;4.(iOO,  ))ut  in  such  eijuivocal  shape 
shown  encoiira'jed  him  to  enter  on  what  that  they  would  not  V)ear  examination, 
was  to  be  his  life  work.  whereupon  '  the  two  trustees  resiL'ne<l 
ICarlyin  l8l"_' Williams  went  to  Can.ida  their  tiust.  For  many  years  the  (!)nei. la 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  I'.oard  of  cliari:ed  Williams  with  malfeasame.  but 
.Missions,  arriving'  at  the  ^.mlt  .""^t  Louis  -the  matter  was  never  aiiju-ted  or  ex- 
ou  Jan.  IS;  but  he  found  it  dillicult  to  plained.  In  0<'t.  Is20  Itev.  Jedidiah 
chan^'e  the  reli'.'ioiis  beliefs  of  the  peoi>le.  Morse,  who  had  traveled  throu>_'h  the 
He  continued  Ids  mis.-i(.»nary  tour  until  N.  W.  as  far  as(  ireen  I!ay,  Wis..  ]ire-enteil 
March,  when  the  chiefs  and  counsellors  to  Williums  a  pioject  for  removing  the 
made  him  a  chief  of  the  Iro.|uois  at  New  York  Indians  t<j  the  country  w.  of 
Caughnawaga,  l>ein'_' L'iven  the  name  On-  L.  MicIii'_Mn.  Williams  \va<  rii'C  for  such 
warenhiiaki,  probal>ly  iiieaninir  'Tret?  a  venture,  even  clainiin_' later  that  he  w;is 
Cutter.'  In  .July  he  returned  to  ^\■e-1-  the  ori'jinator  of  the  selieine.  Jnacoun- 
hampton.  At  the  beu'inniiiLr  of  the  War  eil  with  the  Oneida,  whieh  Afor.-e  called 
of  bSLi,  Williams,  l)einL'  regarded  as  a  to  discu-s  the  proposal,  Williams  acted  a- 
suitabh;  per-ou  to  aid  in  {.reventing  the  interpreter.  .After  the  council  was  over. 
Indians  of  his  tril;e  from  «-spousin'_'  the  .Moi-se  asked  Williams  lor  a  copy  of  the 
cause  of  l-^ngland,  was  appointed  Sujier-  speeeh  of  the  (^)neida  chief  in  rejily, 
intendent-generalfif  the -Northern  Indian  which  was  stronudy  adverse  to  Morse's 
I'epartnn-nt.  He  was  a--j;:ned  to  duty  j)roi)0-al.  Several  days  later  Williams 
with  Gen.  Dearborn,  but  \\:is  transi'erreil  completed  a  (ictitious  sjicech,  mi-repie- 
to  service  with  ( ieii.  .Jacob  I'.rown,  under  sentin'.r  the  answer  of  the  <J)neida,  t>> 
whom  he  acted  in  a  <ontidential  capacity.  whuh  he  foru'<'d  the  names  of  their 
obtaining  throii.di  the  Canadian  Indians  chief-.  In  the  following'  year  the  chiei.-, 
valuable  information  regarding' the  move-  aL-ain  in  euuncil  with  Mor-<',  when  W  \l- 
ments  of  British  troops.     At  the  battle  of  liams    was    not    j)re-ent,    reiiudiated    the 
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^Villiam.s  interpretutinn  ct  tlic  speocli  ;is 
"a  lie  from  boL'inning  to  eml."  At  this 
tiim*  lie  was  at  lirivii  Hay,  Wis.,  with  a 
self -coIl^titutL•^.l  Jelr;_'atioii  of  Oneida, 
Oiiondau'a,  Tiiscarora,  ami  >to<.-kbriil>:es, 
negotiating'  :i  project  lor  the  removal  of 
all  the  New  York  Jmlians  to  the  eountry 
between  the  Missi^sip[li  and  (ireen  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  the  establishment  amonL'  them 
of  an  empire  witli  ii  sin'jrK- supreme  head. 
J  a  the  furtherance  of  this  plan  in  iM'l 
Williams  vi.-ited  New  York  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Uirdi'n  Lan<l 
Company,  which  tlu-n  ln-ld  the  preemp- 
tion right  to  most  of  tiie  Indian  lands  in 
w.  New  York,  lookin^r  to  the  removal  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Indians  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state,  and  receiveti  sums  of  money 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  land  com- 
pany. Williams  also  busied  himself  at 
this  time  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  mission- 
ary societies  in  e.-;tal)lishing  a  churcli 
among  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay.  and 
canied  on  a  voluminous  correspondence 
with  the  War  Department  (under  which 
the  Indian  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered), in  order  to  ol)t;iin  recognition  <jf 
his  schemes.  Aided  l)y  the  Ogden  Land 
Company,  he  linally  obtaineil  ollicial 
pernussion  to  lead  a  delegation  of  Indians 
to  Green  Bay,  representing  to  them  that 
theaffair  was  "under  the  patronage,  pro- 
tection, and  with  the  as;i>-tance  of  the 
Government;"  but  when  the  proposal 
was  o])enly  made  to  the  New  York  In- 
dians in  council,  the  Seneca  and  the 
other  tribes,  through  the  famous  Ked 
Jacket,  empliatically  refused  their  assent 
to  the  piojeit.  Nevertheless,  ihrougii 
Williams'  machinations  and  the  j)Ower- 
ful  influence  behind  hisschemes.  a  treaty 
was  linally  negotiated  in  ]^'-)'2  by  whicii 
Williams' plan  was  partly  realized.  M'lst 
of  the  Oneida  removed  to  Wisconsin,  but 
the  Seneca,  followed  Ijy  tlie  Tuscarora 
and  the  OnondaiM,  resolve<l  to  hold  their 
lands  in  New  York  at  all  hazard. 

When  Williams  reinipved  to  Green  Bay 
in  1823  he  married  .^Ii~s  Mary  Jourdain. 
He  had  promised  seho<jls  ti>  the  Indians 
and  the  French  trad(>rs  in  consideration 
of  their  Consent  toestabli>h  the  New  Yf)rk 
Indians  amon-j  them;  but  having  failed 
to  redeem  these  pletlges  the  mis-ionary 
societies  disavowed  their  confidence  in 
yVilliams,  an<l  in  1S27  apf)ointe<l  as  mis- 
sionary the  Rev.  Bichard  F.  C'adle,  who 
e-tablished  a  school  at  Menomoneeville, 
Win.  With  the  failure  of  the  (treen  Bay 
laud  sel,,.,,,e  Williams  realized  that  be 
Was  ruini-d,  and  withdrew  to  his  home  af 
Kaukalin.  lie  cjutinueil  to  receive  aid 
froru  some  of  the  mi-sinnary  boards,  since 
he  reprc-entifd  him-ill  as  the  mi-siouarv 
of  the  Oneida  at  l»u.k  Creek,  Wi<.,  al- 
though he  did  n(jt  perform  the  duties  of 


that  station.  About  1832  the  Oiieida, 
becomim;  wearied  with  the  Williams  in- 
cubus, held  a  council,  to  which  tluy 
invited  Col.  (ieorge  Boyd,  U.  S.  Indian 
agent,  in  oider  to  show  him  that  lor 
years  Williams  had  failed  to  carry  out, 
any  of  his  many  promises;  that,  ouinn 
•'to  his  want  of  good  faith,  his  fraud  and 
deceit,  they  were  in  the  wilderne-s, 
utterly  abandoned,  without  schools, 
chtirches,  or  religious  jtriviieges  ot  any 
kind;  and  wor.~e  than  all.  that  the  little 
fund  pnnided  by  the  kindne-s  of  the 
Christian  public  in  the  liast  was  antici- 
pated,  caught  on  its  way  to  them  by  him, 
and  consumed  for  entirely  contrary  ])ur- 
poses."  At  the  Indians'  request,  the 
a>_'ent  notified  thetzovernor  of  New  York, 
the  I'nited  States  Government,  and  the 
missionary  societies,  warninsr  the  authori- 
ties that  the  <Jnei<ia  had  lorever  repu- 
diated Williams,  and  a,~king  that  he 
should  not  be  recognized  as  actiiv_'  fur 
them  in  any  capacity.  This  indictment 
was  so  disastrous  to  Williams  that  he 
tlropped  out  of  sight  until  lb53,  when  he 
reap[)eared  in  a  new  role,  that  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  the  Lost  Prince, 
Louis  XVII.  At  once  he  gained  many 
credulous  adherents  and  apologists,  al- 
though it  had  been  shown  that  he  was 
"the  most  perfect  adei't  at  fraud,  deceit, 
and  intrigue  that  tiie  world  ever  pro- 
duced." He  so  far  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  many  well-meaning  ['Ctsons 
that  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hanson  in  l^b-i 
pTiblished  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
The  Lost  Prince,  in  support  of  Williams' 
preposterous  claim.  Ijased  lareely  oji  ma- 
terial manufactured  Ijv  Williams  him-elf. 
(.ien.  A.  G.  Ellis  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
VIII.  1S7'.M  and  William  Ward  Wight 
(  Lleazar  Williams  Not  the  Dauphin  of 
France.  l'Ji»;>)  have  shown  tlie  L-roimd- 
lessne.-s  of  liis  claim.  For  Wiliiams' 
published  translations  in  the  Iro'iuois 
language,  see  Pilling.  BiblioL'raphy  of  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Bull.  B.  A.  F., 
167-188,  18SS.     '  (.1.  N.  Ii.  II.  ) 

Williams,  Thomas.    See  7'eliorni/ii'tne'j'')i. 

Williams  Lake.  A  Shuswap  villaL-e  or 
band  on  Williams  lake,  which  drains 
westward  into  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  about 
lat.  o2^  l<y.  Po]^.  15.5  in  \'.>\0.  The  name 
is  a[)plied  also  to  a  Canadian  Indian 
a^'eiicy. 

Willopah  {XwlltVpar,  their  name  for 
the  river).  A  Chinoi.)kan  tribe  <jn  the 
lower  cour.-e  of  AVillopah  r.,  Wash.  They 
have  been  sc)  frequently  conf(JUiiiled  witli 
the  Kwalhioqua,  an  Athapascan  tribe 
livinir  on  the  upper  cour-e  of  that  .--trram, 
that  the  latter  have  u-ually  bc-eii  called 
Willopah.  Their  villa'jes  were  Nayako- 
lole,  (^uelapti^nlit,  and  Talal.  Along  w  ith 
the  Kwalhio(jua  they  ct-ded  tiieir  lands 
to  the   United  States  in  l^^•;4.      In    li<lO 
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there  was  .>^aid  to  t>e  a  sirrjle  survivor 
who  iiniler>tood  tlie  lanLMUiLre. 

Gil.a'x*'»'*'P»*— ''"'^^  li'tlor.  I'AU  i  -^  ■  pcivpk-ol  tlu- 
Willopiili ' ).  Gita'iwilapax. — ILiiil.  (5wilapsh  — 
GHtK-hot.  Kiil.iiiiiy:\  M<..  ){.  A.  K..  Jn)  i.V'i/- 
/,i';»'i-r  <in>l  "'"^'  ^''Kli'i-  -;'<".  "iH-opU'':  =  "  piop't' 
of  tho  Willopnh"  :  <iili-h  liiinu'  i.  QuUa'pc  — Hoa-s 
in  lOlh  l{e|..  N.  \V.  Tnln'^CMii.  67.  l-.M.  Wheel- 
appa  — I'ros.  M. ■>>-..  K\.  Ihw.  3'.',  o-M  C'"iii,'.,  l<t 
<c-s  J.  I'^'-J.  Wheelappers— Iii.l.  AU.  Hop.,  l^-*. 
I^hk'  Whil'-apah.— ?vv,m.  N.  \V.  Cua-r.  Jl  1,  InST. 
Whirlpool. — Doiui-lU'i'ti,  I'eMTt-i  .V.  .\iii..  I.  H'\  1,-M>. 
Willapah.— Iml.  AlT.  Ki-p..  -HT.  l^M.  Willenoh.— 
Kobori-ori.  (iroj,'.,  1-'-'.   i^i(>-     WiUopah.— Ind.  Alf. 

Willstown  ( named  from  th<'  halt-breed 
chief  known  to  the  wliites  as  Ked-hcadi-d 
Will).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Wills  or.,  below  Ft  Payne, 
in  Do  Kalb  eo.,  .\la.  (j.  m.) 

Wili'yi— MiioiH'.\'  i'l  l-'iti  Rfp-  B.  A.  E..  5^t"..  \9<.jO 
(=-. -Wiirs  pluce':  somftiiiifS  so  pulloil).  Wills- 
town.— I>oc.  of  1799  quotfil  l>v  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K..  1-1-1.  is^:. 

Will's  Town.  A  f<irmer  .settlement  of 
the  Shawnee  at  the  .'•ite  of  Cumberland, 
Md.  Alter  this  re'jion  was  dL-serted  bv 
the  Shawnee,  an  Indian  named  Will 
lived  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  old  Shawnee  town  at  the  mouth  of 
Caiuctucuc  cr.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  white  settlers  he  was  liviiii: 
in  a  cabin  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
creek,  mountain,  and  town  were  after- 
ward nametl  for  him.  Will's  cr.  is  noted 
on  the  majis  of  Lewis  Evans  (17o.3)  and 
Scull  (1759,  1770),  and  on  the  map  in 
Gist's  Journal  (1753).  i<i.  r.  d.  ) 

■Will's  Town.  A  Delaware  villaoje  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Muskin'jum  r.,  at  the  mouth 
of  Wills  cr.,  in  .Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 
It  was  destroved  l>v  the  Americans  in 
1782. 

Will's  Town. — Ilm'liin^  in  .Smith,  lUinqtift  Ex- 
p./<l.,  map,  17oi;.     Wils  T.— La  Tcur  map.  17>4. 

■Wilson,  Jack,     ."^ee  i^Hiod  ihiiir,\  W'o'ijbi. 

"Willkun  Hjaa-L'llt').  A  Klikitat  town 
ins.  Wa.shiiigton.  (  f.  is.) 

■Wiltkwilluk.  A  former  ('hino<.'kan 
village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r., 
Oreg.,  ju.-t  Ijelow  Rainier  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Cowlitz  r. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  24S,  B.  A.  K. 

■Wiltmeet.  The  Dutch  name  of  a  Wa- 
ranawonkong  village  on  Kso[)US  cr., 
jirobablv  near  KinL'.-ton.  Ulster  co.,  X.  Y. 
It  was  destroyed  l.iy  the  Dutch  in  lObO.— 
liuttenber,  Tribes' Hudson  K.,  95,  IL'S. 
1872. 

■Wimbee.  A  village;  or  band  of  the  C(jast 
tribes  of  South  Carolina  included  under 
the  collective  term  Cu.-al)o  (q.  v. ).  The 
only  mention  of  the  name  in  history 
seems  to  be  in  lOS.'i  when  the  "chief  of 
Windjce"  sold  lands  between  Combahee 
and  l;roa<l  is.  See  Mills,  ili.-t.  S.  C,  li"!, 
182G,  and  document  ([Uoted  bv  Rivers, 
Hist.  S.  C.,38,  185tj.  "(j.  .m.  ) 

"Wimego.  A  Potawatonu  village,  named 
from  the  ihief,  situate<l  in  l>5.'i2  on  the  .n. 
bank  of  Indian  cr.,  in  the  .\.  jjarl  of  Cass 
CO.,  Ind. 


Wi-me-co's  village.  — Royre  in  ISth  Kep.  l>  .\.  E., 
pi.  iTxvi,  lMt'.».  Wi-me-go'»  village.  — IhiJ..  pi. 
c.x.w^i. 

Wimian  (  W'C mhui).  A  ruined  village 
pertaining  to  the  Zuni,  situate<l  11  m.  n. 
(if  Zufu  i>ueblo,  N.  Mex. — ten  Kate, 
Rei/.eu  in  X.  A.,  J'.'l,  18S5. 

Wimilchi.  A  Yokuts  ( .^Ia^iposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  x.  of  Kiu'js  r. .  Cal.,  op- 
posite the  Wechikhit.  Tiiey  were  iiath- 
ereddii  the'  Fresno  res.,  and  with  theTachi 
(Tadji)  nmiibered  lti5  in  18(il. 
Ko-mel-ches. — .loliti-toii  in  Sfu.  V.\.  Due.  f't,  iJJd 
C 'ti!,'..  l>t  >i-s«.,  J.X.  1-V_>.  Mowelches.  — Ind.  Alf. 
l;'p.,'Jl',t.  I>i.l.  Ne-mil-ches. — H.irbinir  in  Sen.  Ex. 
I'oe.  4.  .'.Jd  Cop.?.,  >pto.  fe_"..  -.M.  l-Vi.  Was-mil- 
ches.  — Ihiil.,  '.\'io.  We-mal-che.  —  McKee  in  Sen.  E.X. 
I'i>c.  4,  3Jd  Conir.,  .-^pee.  ,<e~s..  7.i,  l^'^S:  Rdvct  in 
1-th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  :--'.  ISy.i.  We-tnelches.  — Lewis 
in  Ind.  .VlT.  K.-o..  lv<7.  o'.''.».  HVS.  We-milche.— 
We-sells  in  H.  1;'.  Ex.  Doe.  76,  Hlth  Con;:.,  3d  .-e^-., 
3i,l-.">7.     We-mol-ches.— Ind.  Art.  Rep..  Jj:*    1-51. 

■Wiminuche.  A  division  of  Cte  formerly 
raniring  in  s.  w.  Colorado,  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  and  its  n.  tribu- 
taries. There  were46:i  under  the  Xavajo 
Springs  school,  Col.,  in  I'JIO. 

Guibisnuches. — :r;ila/ar  in  Ind.  AtV.  Rep..  HI  I-GrV 
Guiguimuches.— t'ljulev,  ibid.,  'Jl,  1mj5.  Mame- 
nochc— TayliT  in  Sen.  Ex.  I>mc.  4.  4i.';h  I'ong., 
-pec.  Se— ■■.,  IC.  l-'.7.  Nomenuches. — Del^Md'i  ill 
Inil.  .Vlf.  Rep.,  liJ3,  l-'.i5.  Foruches.— ll.)iil.  Wama- 
nus.  — Mi.Keiiney  and  Hali,  Ii;d.  Tribe-,  III.  >0. 
l,'-5l  (idcntieal/).  Wamenuche.  — Norinn  in  Ind. 
.\tT.  Rep..  145,  l-i>"..  War.nemuches. — (.'ooley.  up. 
rit.  Webinoche. — Tavlor,  op.  eit.  Webinoche 
Utahs.— lirave-  in  Ind.  All'.  Rep.,  135,  l.-Cii. 
Webrinoches.--Ibid..  13'J.  Weeminuche. — Tre.ayol' 
lSt.S  in  U.  S.  Ii'd.  Treaties.  VSl.  1-73.  Wemenuche.— 
Nieolay  in  Ind.  A:f.  Rep.  l^'j3.  151,  1-iJl.  Weme- 
nutche  Utahs.— .\rny  in  Ind.  .\IT.  Ri-p.  l-"i7.  JOl. 
1-6-.  Wibisnuche.  —  Delt-Mdo,  ibid.,  I'JS.  1-00. 
Wiminanches. — ('u!lin~.  il'id..  1J5.  l-td.  Wimrae- 
nuches. — Uavi-.  iljid.  1-iJ'.'.  --V-i.  I,s70.  Woman-o-che 
Utes. — Marey,  Border  Reminis.,  335.  l-s7J.  Wome- 
nunche. — C'oUins  in  Itid.  .K\\.  Rep.,  23S,  1-02. 

Winamac  f  'catfish,'  from  oie'iiud  'mud- 
.ly,'  ///.(/:  'a  tish.'— J.  P.  Dunn).  A  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  i'otawatomi  in  the  jie- 
riod  of  the  \\ar<jf  1812.  He  was  one  oi  the 
siL'ners  of  the  noted  treaty  of  <ireenville 
inT7!^5,  and  of  others  in  'lM)3  and  1>0h. 
In  this  la.-t  treaty,  conckuled  at  Ft 
Wayne,  the  Miami,  Delawares,  and  Pota- 
watomi  sold  a  lar<re  tract  of  laii<l  in 
ceiitral  Iinliana.  This  so  jjrovoked  Te- 
cumseh  that  he  threatened  the  life  of 
Winamar,  but  tliere  ajtpeais  to  have  be.-n 
a  speedy  reconciliation,  as  we  lind  Wina- 
mac leading'  the  warriors  'd"  liis  tribe  at 
the  battl>;  of  Tippecanoe  two  years  later. 
In  the  ^\■arof  l.'^12,  he,  witii  I'nost  of  the 
Indians  of  the  central  reu'i<.'ii,  joined  the 
]'.riti.-h  side.  He  claimed  to  have  caused 
the  mas.-a'.Te  of  the  .-lu  rendered  'garrison 
of  Ft  Dearborn,  Chica<_"j,  Au'_'.  15,  1S12, 
but  the  actual  leader  in  the  affair  .-eeins 
to  have  been  P.lackbinl  ( .\Iakaht.i-peiia- 
slie,  not  to  be  coiifouii<led  with  .Makata- 
pake,  Plack  Partri.lg..-,  a  fri<-ndly  I'ota- 
watomi <jf  the  same  period),  another  Pot- 
awatfjiiii  chief.  Some  thr(;e  months  later, 
Nov.  22,  Winamac  was  killed  in  an  en- 
counter witli  the  Shawnee  <liief  Captain 
Jamea  Logan  (SpemicaiaA  ba  i,   who  had 
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(•.•apoiisod  till'  caiisi- of  tho  Aiucrii-aiis  in  iii»)ii  Moachain.  Winema,  wlio  wa- pns- 
tlie  war.  The  name  apju-arn  also  a<  On-  fiit  a.-'  interpreter,  plt'uded  for  tlie  liic  of 
eiieinek  (Kreiieh  form),  Wenameae.  We-  the  man  wiio,  when  Jmlian  tfnperintend- 
nameek,  Winenuie,  Winnemeg,  Wvne-  ent,  had  presented  to  wliite  men  livinir 
inae,  etc.  (r.  m.)  with  Indian  women  the  alternative  of 
Winamac.  Anotlier  rotawatonii  eliiei  letral  marria'je  or  criminal  prosecution, 
of  the  t^anie  period,  the  name  heini:  a  She  seized  the  ohit'l's  w  ri^ts  and  thrust 
common  one  in  the  trihe.  I'nhke  his  herself  between  the  assassins  and  the 
namesake,  he  wasirenerally  friendly  tothe  victim,  and  when  he  dropped  from  sev- 
Americani:  and  interposed  in  their  liehall  i-ral  bullet  womids  ami  a  ^bxloe  seized 
at  the  Ft  Itearborn  tnassaire,  althou-jh  his  hair  to  take  the  .«calp  Winema  cried 
lie  wa?  i-aid  to  have  l)een  amonv'  the  hos-  out  that  the  soldiers  were  com  iu'j.  wherc- 
tiles  at  Tij>prcanoe  in  1811.  lie  visited  upon  they  all  tied.  When  the  sddiers 
Washington  several  times  and  diid  in  the  came  at  last,  she  advanced  alone  to  meet 
summer  of  1^21.  His  villau'e,  conunonly  them,  ^h-acham.  crii)i>led  and  invalided, 
known  by  his  name,  was  near  the  present  afterward  took  Winema  %vith  her  .son  and 
Winamac,  Pulaski  co.,  Iiid.  See  Dunn,  Kiddle,  oneofthetwo  whites  whoeMa]H'<l 
True  Indian  Stories,  \W9;  Thatcher,  Ind.  from  the  massacre,  to  the  ]•'..  to  Continue 
Biog.,  1S;]l'.  (i.  .m.)  liis  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
Winang-ik  (  UV-H'o^-'/i'/ '1  (Jiven  by  especially  the  ^b«doc,  who  luiil  so  per- 
Towers  (Cotit.  X.  .\.  Kthno!.,  in.  o!'.",,  tiiliou.-ly  requited  his  [(revious  bencvo- 
IS77)  as  a  Shoshonean  tribe  on  the  N.  leiu  e.  I'or  her  port niit,  see  .Uof^^c.  Con- 
fork  of  Kern  r..  Cal.,  but  there  was  no  suit  .Meacham.  \\'i-ne-ma.  the  Woman 
tribe  in  this  region  except  the  Tubatn-  Chief,  lS7i).  (f.  ii.) 
labal  (i|.v.).  Winemac.  Se<-  ]\  iiiiiiii(tr. 
Winanis.  See  '"'"//(//i/'//''.  "Wingandacoa.  A  term  which,  like '"A  — 
Winaugusconey.  See  \foii,i'iif,i,';ii.  samocomoco,"  was  once  sujip(jsed  to  be 
Windigo.  See  Wem'/u/".  the  native  nanieof  Virginia.  In  liis  report 
Winema  ('woman  chiet').  A  Mo<loe  (made  in  1'>S4)  to  Sir  Walter  Kaleiirh. 
woman,  better  known  as  Toby  Kiddle,  ("apt.  Artlinr  Barlowe.  in  narrating'  what 
born  in  the  spring  of  1S4"_'.  She  re-  occurre<l  after  his  landintr  at  the  island  uf 
reived  her  name.  Kaitchkona  Winema  Wococoii  (now  Ocracoke) ,  states  that  on 
(KitcJiLatii  IiiJ:i  .«liiia>re'l.-:Ii,  'female  sub-  the  fourth  <lay  he  was  visited  by  '"diners 
chief),  because,  when  a  child,  she  boates "  with  "  fortie  or  filtie  men." 
guided  a  canoe  safely  through  the  rapitls  anionvrwhom  was  the  brother  of  the  ruler 
of  Link  r.  She  justified  her  title  when,  of  the  <'Ountry,  and  then  proceeds  to  say: 
but  lo  years  of  age,  she  rallieil  the  Modo<;  "His  name  was  Gntnijaniineo,  and  the 
warriors  as  they  took  to  tli'_'hl  wiien  sur-  king  is  called  Wingin't,  and  the  cfiunty 
prised  by  a  band,  of  Achomawi.  After  W'inrjnndoron,  and  now  by  lier  Majestic 
she  grew  up  she  became  the  wife' of  I'ii'/iivn."  Subsequently,  Sir  Walter 
Frank  Kiddle,  a  miner  from  Kentucky.  Kaleiu'h,  in  mentionin'_' the  fact  that  Yu- 
When  the  Modoc  left  Klamath  res.  in  catan,  Peru,  and  Paria  are  but  wonls  in 
1S72  to  return  to  Lost  r.  he  served  as  native  languau'es  which  the  Spaniards 
interpreter  to  the  various  connnissions  mistook  for  place-name.?,  remarks:  "The 
that  treated  with  them.  .\  Iter  they  bad  same  happene(l  amonu' tin;  Kni:!ish  which 
fled  to  the  lava-beds  and  hail  defeateil  a  I  sent  under  Sir  Kichanl  Crcnville  [a  sli[» 
•  letachment  of  soldii-rs,  the  (iovernment  of  tlie  memory  for  Captains  Amiilas  and 
decided  to  sen<l  a  <-omniission  of  men  I'.arlowe]  to  inhabit  \'ir<_'iida.  For  when 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them  to  some  of  my  people  a-ked  the  name  of  the 
arrange  a  peace.  Winema  warned  Com-  country,  one  of  the  s.iva<.'es  answere<l  li'in- 
missioner  Meacham  r,i  the  murderous  q'in-<l<t-ri,<i.  which  is  as  iiuich  as  to  say, 
temper  of  some  of  < 'aptain  .lark's  fol-  •  Vou  weariroodclothes' or 'gayclothes.'" 
lowers  (see  A'ii't/iii'isii).  .^Ieacham  was  From  this  it  would  seem  that  wlnn  the 
«'onvinced  and  tol<l  bis  fellow-connnis-  Kns_di>h  interrogator  asked  a  nati\e.  by 
sioners.  (ten.  Ivlward  K.  S.  Canby  and  sIl'Us,  the  name  of  the  country,  he  a^  .  i- 
Kev.  ]•;.  Thomas,  that  they  were  iioluis  to  dentiy  embraced  in  his  gestures,  intemled 
their  death,  but  conld  not  swerve  them  to  include  everythimr  in  si'_dit,  tlie<lot}i- 
from  their  i>urpo.-.e.  Shoncliin  (([.  v.  I.  ing  which  he  wore.  The  Indian  there- 
the  shaman,  threatened  to  kill  hernidess  fore  lacoriicallyan-wered:  "  Win;.'atakw," 
f-he confessed  who  bad  betrave<l  the  plot,  which  means  simply  'excellent  librous 
but  she  declare.l  that  .-he  was  n,,t  afraid  material.'  (  w.  n.  <■.) 
to  die,  and  Ca].tain  .lark  i'orba<le  him  Wingatakw.  The  termfor  wliich  thc-im- 
to  shoot  a  woman.  When  Cen.  Canby  possibl.-  "  Wingandacoa  "  is  u  corrujition 
refused  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  due  to  a  mi.-hearin;:;  from  I'in;/,  'good,' 
the  lava-beds,  tin''  Modoc  chief  -ave  the  'excellent,'  and  the  nominal  termination 
fc"ii:nal,  arnl  Canby  and  Thomas  fell  in-  -taku-  (of  which  tin-  souixl  of  the  //can 
f^tantly.     Slion<hin  then   turned  his  rifle  not  lie  expre-secl  by  type),  '  (ibrou-- stufl.' 
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It  irf  from  (lie  Pi-cniulnry  r4tot  /"/•,  iiioaii- 
iiii;  ill  ct,>iiiiiu.~iti(Hi  'lil>rr,'  ami,  by  i-x- 
teiii-i<ni,  aiiythiiit^  made  ot  tiher,  asi 
threatl,  twine,  r<>i>e,  l)anil,  pinile,  etc. 
Hv  a  .-lii.'l>t  dialoitio  ihaiiv't-'  tlie  tormi- 
nation  ln'comes  in  Mas^arhu^et  -tal.-mi, 
-t(d<in,  fi>uni.l  in  tlio  name  WantnLuii  or 
]Viiiit'iJ:ai>,  which  the  Mas.-aclui^et  In- 
dians aiiplit-'d  to  an  Knu:h.--hnian,  and 
\vliifl>  tl>e  lOnghsIi  roloni.-ts  ^n|n>o^ed  to 
mean  '  eoat.'  ( \v.  h.  o.) 

Wingina  ( abbiev.  of  Wingimnii,  '  he  aj>- 
j>roves,'  'is  jik-ased  with,'  or  'looks  at 
witho<im]ilai^anee.' — CJerard).  Thejirin- 
cipal  ctuet  of  the  Secotan  trii)o  at  the  time 
of  Kaleii^h's  tir.-tand  .'^eeonil  expeditions 
to  North  Carolina.  lie  was  the  son  of 
Jinsenore  and  brother  of  (rranjjanimeo. 
After  the  deaili  of  the  latter,  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  culonists  of  l."iS.'>,  and  of 
the  former  in  the  .'-j>rinLrof  \'-<>->),  W'iii.'ina, 
no  lon^rer  restrained  by  the  inllucme  <^l 
the.-i'tw<> relatives,  uhohad  breu  friendly 
fi)  the  IliiLdi-h,  laid  jilans  in  secret  tn 
destroy  tin;  Cohmy.  His  desiu'n.s  proved 
abcjrtive.  however,  and  eventually  led  tn 
his  (iwn  death.  Lane  states  that  W'injina. 
after  the  deatli  of  his  brother,  eluuiiied 
his  name  to  Pemisapan. 

Winimem  [nhii  'middle,'  hiKin  'water': 
'ndddle  water',  referring  to  ]\IcC'lou<l  r. ). 
.\  ^Vintun  tribe  formerly  li\ing  on  Me- 
Cloud  r.,  Sliastaco.,  Cal.' 

Cloud  River  Indians.  —  liciliiin.:  in  Am.  Nat..  ,\m. 
(".'".<-'.>.  1>7'J.  Win-ni-mim. — I'owcrs  in  Cdiit.  N.  .\. 
Kthiiol.,  HI.  2:J0.  1S77. 

Wininish.     Set;  OnyiiuriiirliP. 

"Winnebago  ( iriit'ipi^/,  '  lilthy  water' 
[Chippewa];  irnrifii/i'i'ioh'i^i',  '  peoy>le  of 
tlie  iillhy  water'  [Sauk  and  I'"iix].  —  W.J  j 
A  trilu'of  the  .Siouan  liii_'uistie  family. 

Jfdhilnt.  and  Jfi.<lori/. — The  W'innebau'o 
havel)een  known  to  the  whitossiiue  lo-U, 
when  the  FreiKhmanNii-ollttfounil  them 
in  Wisconsin,  on<  treen  bay,  at  which  time 
they  yirobabjy  extended  to  ]-.  Winnebairo. 
At  thi.s  period  they  Avere  foiunl  wedL:e<i  in 
byCentral Al;.'Onf|uiantribc<,  particularlv 
l)y  the  >Sauk  and  Foxes  and  the  jMcnomi- 
nce.  Tothe  w.  they  were  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  kindred  tri  lie,  tiieJowa,  who  in 
turn  -were  nt.'i'_dibor.s  of  the  Oto  and  Mis- 
souri. These  four  tribe-;,  the  Winnebai'o, 
Iowa,  Oto,  and  ^lis.-ouri,  speak  tlialects 
naturally  intelli'_'ible  to  one  am-ther,  and 
show  many  cnltuial  similarities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Winni-batro  show  inanv 
cultural  similarities  with  their  Central 
Al;.'on(juian  nci'.dibors,  jiarticularly  in  all 
that  pertains  to  material  culture  and  art, 
and  this  double  inliuence,  thatfrom  t'leir 
Siouan  iiei'_dibor3  and  that,  from  their 
Al^'ouiiuiaii  iiei;_dibor-,  must  b(;  borne  in 
mind  in  any  attempt  to  un<ler>tand 
properly  the  U'iiuieba-.'o  culture. 

It  is  stateil  in  the  .Ie<iiit  Kelatiun  for 
107 1  (l-i,  Ih.-^S)  that  th<;  Winneba-o  had 
alway.-J  dwelt  in  the  (ireen  I'.av  re;.'ion. 


.Mloiie/,  spent  tlie  winter  of  lt">f)l)-7()  at 
(ireen  ikiy,  prc^achiii!.' to  the  rotawatomi, 
.Menominee,  Sauk,  I'o.xes,  au'l  Winne- 
bairo,  whom  he  found  c(jnimin<_ded  there. 
The  map  of  ItiSl  accompanying  Mar- 
"pU'tte's  Journal  notes  u  \Vinnei)ago  vil- 
lage near  the  X.  end  of  L.  \\'innelia_'o. 
At  a  very  early  «late.  it  is  stated  in  the 
Jesuit  Kelation  for  lt)7!.  they  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  tiie  IJlinois,  but  all 
captives  were  at  last  allowed  to  return 
and  form  a  tribe  aL'ain.  Jefferys  ( 17ol ) 
refers  to  them  and  the  Sauk  as  living  to- 
ward the  liead  of  (irci-n  bay.  Carver 
(  177S)  .>;peaks  of  "the  great  town  of  the 
Winnebau'oes  situateil  on  a  snudl  i.-laml, 
ju>t  a.s  you  enter  the  k.  end  of  L.  Winne- 
bago."     A   "queen."'   he   says,   presided 
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theii  over  the  tribe.  I'ikt;  (bsOCi)  states 
that  they  resided  on  Wisconsin,  Rock, 
and  Fox  rs.  and  (ireen  bay  in  7  villaire-. 
sitnatid  at  the  »  ntranceand  at  the  en<l  oi 
<  ireen  bay,  at  L.  I'oytran.  ami  F.  I'uckwav. 
at  the  jjortau'e  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at 
two  places  on  Kock  r.  They  had  a  war 
with  the  Chippewa  in  1*^-7,  but  this  wa- 
of  short  duration.  i]y  thi;  treaty  of  I'rairie 
du  Chion  in  b^i'")  and  another  treatv  in 
1<;2  they  ceded  all  their  lands  .x.  of  \Vi- 
coiipinand  FeiX  rs.  in  leturn  fora  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  side  of  the'  .NJ  i-si-.-i ppi  ab(.(\  «■ 
upper  b)wa  r.  One  of  their  vilhejes  in 
l.s;i2  was  at  Fa  Cro--e.  Wis.  Smallpox 
visited  the  tribe  twice  InMorc  l>^;',(i,  and  in 
that  year  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
I)eople  died.  In  ^Ol  they  relinoui-lied 
the  title  to  their  old  C"unlr\-  v..  of  .Mis- 
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ri.-.~ippi  r.,  ainl  in  KS40  riMn<n-i'«l  ti<  tlio  iiMiiaini'd  firm  ii>  tlu>ir  now  fcaltv. 
NJciitral  CJronn<_l  in  tlio  tt'rritory  ot  Iowa,  Wlu-n  llic  (  niiol  States  ileclari'i I  their 
tliiiuj:li  IV  p;irt  ol  the  tribi' had  to  tn- ro-  inil<'|HMii|iMm'  in  177i),  the  WinncWaLro 
inovo<i  by  t-oliliers.  Tlioy  \\er>>  in  1S4:>  .-iiieil  with  tlio  (.'town,  ami  in  all  (iiKstii>nii 
on  the  NfUtraKirouml  in  liiiftTcnt  i)an(i>,  of  local  jnri.-dictiun  wfre  arrayed  on  the 
the  l)rineipal  one,  called  the  Selu^ol  hand.  side  ot  the  I'-riii^h.  In  the  War  of  lbl2 
on  Turkey  r.  in  iS-h)  they  ^nrrenilercd  they  espoused  the  cause  <;it  i'.iiLrland, 
their  reservation  forone  N.  of  Minnesota  r.  helivd  to  defeat  C'ol.  <  "rotian  at  Miehili- 
iii  Minnesota,  and  in  ISIS  removed  to  mackinac,  ( 'ol.  Dudley  at  the  rapids  of 
Lone  Trairie  re?. ,hounde<i  by  (.'row  Win^',  the  .Miami,  and  <  ieii.  Winehester  at  the 
Watab,  Mississippi,  and  Loni::  I'rairie  rs.,  K'iver  llaisin,  and  were  with  the  tribes 
Minn.  .Sehooicraftsaid  that  the  tribe  was  tt;d  LMtheied  aiiout  I>.'troit.  In  the 
composed  of  '2i  band.s  in  1>">2,  ha\in'.z  a  years  imnudiately  follow  in^^  this  war  tliev 
total  population  of  l',")"-'!  soul-:.  They  lost  became  insolent,  lloochooj).  a  chief  of 
many  of  their  number  by  di.-ea.-e  and  were  the  trilx-,  livin_' at  the  outlet  of  L.  W'inne- 
kept  on  the  reservation  only  by  lone,  basjo,  assumed  to  be  the  keeper  of  Fox  r. 
In  lS-3o  they  were  removed  to  Crow  r.,  and  valley  and  sometimes  levied  toll  for  the 
in  Ifc'ot)  to  iilue  Ivirth,  Minn.,  wherethey  jirivile-jeof  ascent.  This  people  also  con- 
were  just  pettin<:  a  start  in  civilization  nccted  themsi-lves  clandestinely  with  the 
when  the  .Sioux  war  of  l.^t)2  broke  out,  and  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  the  Blaek  Hawk  war 
the  people  of  Minnesota  ilemanded  their  of  1811'.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
remi>val.      They     were    taken    to    Crow  uniformly  peaceal>le. 

Creek  res.,  S.    Dak.,  on   Missouri   r.,  but  L'in<!'"i'ir. — The  Siouan  dialect  spoken 

could  not  be   kept   there  by  tlu-   troops.  Lv  the  Winneba'jro  is  intimately  related 

There  was  much  suiTeiina:  irom  sickne>s  [,',  ot,,,    I,i\\a,   and   Mis-ouri,    liiore  dis- 

and  other  eau.<ea.     Out  of  the  2, OOO  taken  lantly  toDakota.  andsiill  more  distantly 

to  Grower,  only  1,200  readied  the*  )maha  t^,  l'()iica.      Its  relationship  to  the  north'- 

res.,   whither   they   lied    for   protection,  ern  Siouan  dialects  ^ Crow,   lli<latsa,  and 

They  were  then  a>si'_'ned  anew  reservatii.>n  Mandani,  to  the  southern  ( ihloxi  i,  and 

on  the  Omaha  lands  in  n.  e.  Nebraska,  eastern  (Catawba  and  Tuteloi,  is  not  as 

wheretheyhavesincereinainedand where  vet  delinitely  known.     The  characteris- 

their  lands  have  l)een  allotted  to  them  in  tics  of  the  \Vinneba'_'o  tiialett  are,  eratn- 

severalty.   AVhenthetril^e  wasremi>ved  by  maticaily,  a  strong  development  of  the 

force  from  Minnesota  to  Crow  <T.  in  IStKI,  classiliers  of  i)0-ition,  and,  phonetically, 

many  who  had  taken  np  farms  remained,  the  insertion  of  vowels   between  conso- 

llow  long  the  tribe  liad  maintained  its  nantal  clusters   and   the  change   of   the 

position   at"  Green   bay  [previous   to   the  Dakota  and  Omaha  ^  '/,  and  *//,  to /'■,  -:/;, 

coming  of  the  whites  is  unknown.     As  and    f.     {>ee    Ilandbook    of   Am.    Ind. 

has  been  Peen,  it   appears  they   iiad  re-  Languages,  l>ull.  40,  B.  A.  K.,  part  1). 

ceded  slightly  toward  the  w.  before  17<itl,  S'ji:i<U    (irri'iniznlion. — The   Winnebaso 

the   time  of  Carver's    visit,    who   found  social  oreani/.atic^in  is  bast-d  on  two  phra- 

themon  Fox  r.     The  French  found  tlunn  tries,  known,  respectively,  as  the   I'pper 

in  league  with   the  Menominee,  and  the  or  Air,  and  the  Foweror  llarth.  divi.-ions. 

■-'tribes  gave  shelter  to  the   I'otawatomi  The  Ui)per  division  contains  four  cians, 

and  theOttawa,  who  harl  been  driven  from  Thimderbird,    War    People,    Fagle,    and 

their  homes  by  the  Iro'|uois,  and  also  to  I'iL'eon  (extinct),  and  the  Lower  divisir.n 

the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  when  these  were  eiLrhtclan-,  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Water-spirit, 

exi-elled    from    s.    Mi(-hi'.:an.     Xotwith-  Deer,    j;ik,    Buffalo,    Fish,    and    Snake, 

standing  their  friendly  relation.s  with  the  .\n    Upper    indixidnal     must    marry    a 

last  named,  who  weretheordy  AlL'on.juian  Lower  individual,  and  vice  versa.     \\'hile 

tribes  with  whom  the  French  had  --trife,  there  is  no  law  re-trictini;  marriage  bo- 

the    Winnel)a'jo    mana'_'ed    to    maintain  tween   tlie  clans    of   the    two    phratries, 

frien<lshii>  and  uninterru|)ted  trade  witii  there  i-  some  evidence   showing  a   ten- 

the    I'rench.      They  generally    k'-i.t    on  den(;y  of  certain  clans  to  intermarry.    The 

friendly  terms  also  with  tiieir'nei^hbors,  Thun<ierbird  and  JVar  clans  are  reganled 

'he     Chippewa,     Ottawa,      I'otawatomi,  as  the  leading  clans  <){  their   i^espective 

Kickajioo,  and  .Mascontens,  to  do  which  phratri.  s.     Both  have  definite  functions. 

re<|uired  great  address,  as  the  Sauk  arid  The   lodtre   of   the  former   is  the   peace 

F<jxes  seem  to  have  been  cut  loose  from  lod'_'e,  over  whieh  the  chief  of  the  tribe 

their  ancient  and  natural   aliinities  and  presides,  and  in  which  disputes  between 

\vere  perpetually  making'  iriroails  on  Al-  Indians    are     adjudicate<l.      No     p.-rson 

goiKician  tril;es,'particnlarl  V,  in  conjunc-  <ould    iKi    killed    in    the   lod^re,    and   an 

tion   with  the  Sioux,   on   the  Chippewa  offender  or  pri-oner  es<-apin'.,'   to  it  was 

(S'hooh-iaft).    Afterthefalloifhe  i'r.iich  protected  as   lon'_'  as  he  wa.s   within   its 

power  in  Canada  in  17tiO  the  WinnebaL'o  precincts.     The  lod<:e  of  the   I'.ear  clan 

\\>-re  shiw  to  transfer  their  alle;,'iance  to  was  the  war  or  di-ci[ilinary  lofj'je:   pria- 

Oreat   JJritain,  but  whoa   thev  did  thev  oners   were,  killed,    and    oifeiiders    pun- 
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islunl  in  its  precinob?.  I^esidt^s  the^e 
fnnctioii^i.  the  J>ear  clan  iv)>;5e>?eil  tlie 
right  of  "soldier  killing."  :in«l  was  in 
charge  of  both  eiuls  ot  the  camping 
circK^  during  the  hunt.  Karh  clan  lia.-s 
a  large  nuuiher  of  individual  cu.-tonis, 
relating  to  birth,  the  naming  it-ast,  tieath, 
and  the  funeral  wake.  The  chief  item  of 
interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
a  member  of  one  clan  cannot  be  buried 
by  tlie  members  of  another  clan  of  the 
game  phratry.  (For  details  of  the  social 
orL'ani/.ation,  sci^  IJadin  in  Am.  Anthr., 
XII,  no.  L',  IIMO.) 

Keli'jinn. — The  Winnebago  posses.s  two 
important  tribal  ceremonie.~,  the  .'/'(/";- 
h'tni  or  Medicine  Dance,  and  the  Winter 
Feast  ( Wi'ijifjn).  The  ^ledicino  Dance 
can  take  place  only  in  summer,  and  tiie 
Winter  Fea.-t  only  in  winter.  The  Medi- 
cine Dance  is  a  secret  society,  ungradeii, 
into  which  men  and  women  can  he  initi- 
ated on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  Supernatural  dreams  are  not 
required  for  initiation  at  the  present 
day.  A  new  memt>er  generally  suc- 
ceeds some  deceased  lelative.  There  art; 
five  ceremonial  bands,  occupying,  re- 
spectively, the  east,  north,  west,  south, 
and  southeast  of  the  long  tent  in  which 
the  ceremony  i.s  performed.  The  i>osi- 
tions  of  honor,  which  follow  in  the  man- 
ner enumerated  above,  are  dependent 
on  the  order  of  invitation  and  may 
differ  at  each  performance.  A  secret 
vapor-bath  ceremony  prece<les,  and  a 
secret  ceremony  intervenes  between,  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  general  cere- 
mony. The  general  ceremony  itself  is 
public.  Tiie  j)urpose  of  the  society  is  the 
prolongation  of  life  and  the  in.-tiilin_' of 
certain  virtues,  none  of  which,  however, 
relate  to  war.  This  instilling  is  accom- 
plished by  meansof  the  "  shooting'"  cere- 
mony, consisting  of  the  simulated  shoot  im,' 
of  a  shell,  containeil  in  an  otter-skin  bae, 
into  the  body  of  the  one  to  be  initiated. 
This  ceremony  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  in  the  .\l'_'oni(uian  Mi'h'iriir'ni,  and  to 
that  in  the  !)akota  "  .Mystery  Dance" 
and  the  Omaha  "Pebble  Ceremony." 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  shoot- 
ing ceremon}'  has  l)i'en  borrowed  l.iy 
the  Winnebago  from  some  Central  Algon- 
quian  tribe,  [iresumably  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes;  also  that  the  teaching's  have  been 
greatly  intluenced  by  those  of  the  Mi'l>'- 
niuin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organiza- 
tion, a  large  portion  of  the  ritual,  and  the 
ritualistic  myths  are  so  fiuidamentally 
different  thai  it  i.s  Ix'tter  to  regard  the 
shooting  ceremony  as  ;i  ritual  second- 
arily associated  with  an  old  Winnebago 
cen-mony. 

The  Winter  Feast  is  the  only  distinctly 
clan  ceremonial  among  the  Winneba^'o. 
y.&rh   clan    has   a   sacred    clan    bundle, 


which  is  in  the  hands  of  some  male  indi- 
vidual, who  hands  it  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  always  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  keep  it  in  the  same  clan.  The 
Winter  Feast  is  <listinctly  a  war  fe;ist, 
and  the  purpose  in  giving  it  seems  to  l.<e 
a  desire  to  increase  their  war  powers  by 
a  propitiation  of  all  the  supernatural 
deities  known  to  them.  To  these  they 
offer  food  and  deerskin.  There  mav  he 
as  many  as  twelve  (?)  powers  propitiatni. 
namely,  F.arth-maker,  Disease-giver, 
Sun,  5loon,  Morniiiir  Star,  the  spirits 
of  the  Niijht,  Thunde  riiird.  One-horn, 
the  Farth,  the  Water,  the  Turtle,  and 
the  Kahbit.  (,)f  these,  food  had  to  be 
offered  to  all  excei't  the  last  two,  who 
are  really  only  the  culture  heroes  and 
}»robably  of  recent  introduction.  The 
feast  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
one  for  the  Disease-giver  and  one  for  all 
the  other  spirits.  The  Sauk  and  Foxes 
seem  to  have  a  similar  feast,  but  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Winnebago  is  as  yet  unknown. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  cere- 
monies besides  the  above,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  I^.uffalo  Dance  and  the 
Iferiirbi.  The  former  is  given  in  sprin'j, 
and  has  for  its  purj^ose  the  magical  callini: 
of  the  i)Ullalo  herds.  All  those  who  have 
had  supernatural  communication  with 
the  Buffalo  spirit  may  become  memV)ers, 
irrespective  of  clan.  The  Hirucka  is  the 
.■^ame  as  the  Omaha  <iras3  dance.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  dances  and 
fea.-ts,  of  which  little  is  known  as  yet,  such 
as  the  Snake,  Scalp,  Grizzly-bear,  Sore- 
eye,  and  Ohost  dames. 

The  reli'-dous  bi'liefs  of  the  Winnebago 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Dakota,  I'onca,  and  Central  Algonquian 
tribes.  A  titrure  known  as  Mn^'nun 
[  F.arth-maker)  corresponds  to  the  'ritrhi 
Mmiitu  of  the  Central  AlL'on(piian  tribes. 
The  mythology  consi.-ts  of  large  cycles 
relating  to  the  five  personatres  whom 
Karth-maker  sent  out  to  free  the  world 
from  '_'iants  and  evil  spirits.  They  are 
the  Trickster,  the  Bladder,  the  Turtle, 
lle-who-wears-heads-as-earrings,  an<l  the 
Hare.  Besides  these  there  are  P-umerou.^ 
mvths  relating'  to  the  Thunderbird  ami 
otiierclan  heroes,  and  likewise  numerous 
miscellaneous  mytiis.  Although  there 
are  evidences  of  Central  Algonquian 
influence,  the  mytholo'jy  shows  a  much 
more  intimate  relation  with  that  of  the 
other  Siouan  tribes. 

yfiitiTinl  ('iilluri'.  —  In  their  material  cul- 
ture the  \VinnebaL'0  are  distinctly  tim- 
ber people,  and  their  liou-'-s  and  dressare 
prai-tically  identical  with  ihoseof  theSnuk 
and  I-'oxc'--,  .Menominee,  and  others.  The 
same  applie-"  to  their  beadwork,  althou'jh 
tliire  is  consid(.'rable  evidence  to  show- 
that  they  had  a  char.icteristic  porcupine- 
(piill  indu.-try  not  veiy  long  ago.     In  their 


I  loth iirj.tnooca^ins, cook inemciisil*. anus, 
aii'i  ill  otluT  ri'^ix'fts.  thoy  show  marktHl 
iinlivitUial  oharaoteri^tii;!  which,  how- 
t-vt-r,  hase  Tiot  W'vn  invostiiratevl  as  yet. 

The  population  was  ii^tiinatetl  by  Pike 
at  1,750  ii)  iSOtl;  liy  Mofse  at  o.SCH)  in 
ISJO;  in  18o7  and  at:aiii  in  1S4;{  tlicir 
iiunil>cr  was  privon  at  4.ot.*<).  la  1S67 
tlicrc  were  l,7oO  on  the  Nehraska  res.  and 
7i.K>  in  Wisconsin.  In  lS7t)  there  were 
l.U').')  on  tlie  Nebraska  res.  and  S60  in 
W'isfDnsin;  bnt  204  of  tlio  latter  removed 
in  1S77  to  Xi-hraska.  In  l>Sn  there  were 
I,:.'!'-  in  Nelira>ka  and  'J-IO  in  Wi><-on>in, 
and  in  I'.UO  there  were  1,063  in  Nebraska 
and  1,'J70  in  Wisconsin. 

Tlie  gentes  as  given  l)v  Dorsey  are  as 
follows:  1.  Shnn'jikikarac'hada  ('Wolf'); 
•J.  lli>n<liikikarai-hada  I  •  r.lack  Hear'):  3. 
!  Inwanikikarai'hada  ('I'.lk'):  4.  Waka- 
nikikarachada  (  "Snake'l ;  .">.  Waninkiki- 
karachada  ( '  Hird  '  i,  inc!udin_':  ("  )  Hich- 
akhsheparaCKaLdeM,  (/,)  Kn.-hke  ( 'I'i-- 
con'),  {<•)  Kcrechun  ('Hawk').  (-/) 
Wakanchara  ( 'Thnixlerbird'  i  :(>.  Cheiki- 
karachada  i  '  Unifalu' i ;  7.  Chaikikara- 
.liada  ('Deer' );  S.  Wakchckhiikikara- 
chada  ( '  Watrr-indiister' ). 

The  Winnebago  had  a  niHMl>er  of  vil- 
la'_'es.  tiii'se  wliose  names  are  known  bo- 
niL.'  I'rairie  la  Crosse.  Sarrochan,  Spotted 
.Vrm's  village,  \'illa<re  du  I'uant,  Wuckan, 
Yellow  Thunder.  (j.  o.  n.     r.  R.) 

Aoeatsioaenronnon. —  U:"^.  ]{c].  fi)r  IHIO,  -7,  18.')>. 
Aoueatsiouaen-hronons.  —  \'iin(im.  ibid.  (Itili.r,.  3-i- 
Aoueatsiouaenronnons. — IMil.  llCli'ii,  Si.  ASeatsi- 
Saenrrhonon  — liiid.  Hi'.:'.!'.),  ri_'  (Huron  name). 
Aouenlsiouaeron— SiUiMXi,  tn;ii.  (';iii.  (lOST).  in 
Am.  .Viilic].,  I,2;:>.  IST'J.  Aweatsiwaenhronon. —  los. 
K'-'!.,  Ilf.  in.lL'X.  1*.>S.  Banabeoueks. — IVrrul, 
M'^rn.,  2'.t3,  l^r.i  Cmi>iiritit  for  <.)uaiiabeiiUfksi. 
Banabeouik.— ['ri-^e  dc  j.fx-o—inn  nr.Tl)  in  .V.  Y. 
ii'"-.(-ol.  Ili-t.,  I.\,So.5,ls.>i.  Banabeouilcs.— iTor-o 
V'Tl.al  of  ]f;71  in  Miir^TV,  P-r.  i, '.•:,  ]-:•■,.  Bana- 
boueks  — I'.Trr.t,  MOiii..  -J'.'.',.  i-,:i.  Bar  Indians  — 
l.'iphrtiii.  r.!ii><,im,  iinil  D'lU^iaan.  Ind'i.  \Vi<..  is, 
1-T'i.  Fish-eattrs.— Ma.ximiii.i:).  Trav..  .=.07.  1*13. 
Ocns  de  Mer.— <;alo.  r[.i";r  Mi-.s.,  O-l.',  l^r;7. 
Hati'hshi' runu— Gat.=cluT.  .NI.S.,  i5..\.  K.  ('afraid 
"(  'tir-kiii,i,'in  the  miro':  Wyandot  nani"i.  Hoch- 
uigohrah.— <ia!latiu  in  Trails.  .\ni.  Ktlinol.  >oc.. 
n,  cv,  1^18  (own  naini.-i.  Hochungara.— Dnnn, 
iri).;  Iiid.  ctorio?.  317.  lO"?.  Hochungarras.— 
I;iclmrd-..n.  Arct.  K.xpod..  n,  :;i.lvd.  Hochungoh- 
rah  — GalUuininXran-;.  .\ru..Ainii|..-uP..i[.ljO.  ISW 
■  Iran-,  'trout  nation').  Hoh-tchungh-grahj. — 
l;.iiii^.-y  in  .^linn.  Hi-t.  Coll..  [  ( 1^.'.! •-.=.<;),  4'i.  1-7'J. 
Uoochawgenah,— TatinfT,  .N'arr.,  313.  l*-"!).  Ho- 
foje.— r;:iii;itin  in  Tra:i.<.  .\iiK-r.  .\ntiq.  .-..c.  n. 
1-''.  iv;i;  f't"i.-.li  oarors').     Ho-ro  ge.— I.oiicr.  Exr'»-d 

:'"ky  Mts..  I.  -.•..'.•J,  ivj3.  Ho.-oji.— I.iunn.  'Irno 
>:d.  .-torii-..  317,  I'jirj.  Ho-tan-ke.— Kaiii-Pv  in 
1^'  ;■■  Ind.  AiT.  f..,r  l^l'J.  .^v  lv".0  (Iiakotii  n.inie). 
Hotarjke.  — I;iu-tr^-.  t)akota  (Tram,  an.i  l>ir\ .,r,:i  IVy'. 
Hotcangara— Iior-oy.  MS.  WinnuhaEro  vor-ut,.,  }i. 
•\  '■-..  1  ■'7^  I  trans. 'firiiiiiiivo  lanLTUai?'''!.  Ho-tcan- ■ 
e»  ra  — Mefjc-ciri  lotli  liffp.ll.A.  ]■;..  1.,_M>'.'7,  trans. 

l-oplr-  (,f  tiip  parent  spc-flr;.  Hote-shog- 
garah.  — Inv.-siic'ator.  I.  17,  I^l^.  Hote  shun?- 
rirah.— ll.jd.  Hoton-ga. — Ma.xiniili.in.  'I'rav...'.ii7, 
I  "I-.  Howchungerah.— |-'i-athiT.'toidi.iii:,'li.(;anc.c 
>".'•■.  I.  ]>■<.  ]>-17.  Huq'tan;ia  — Ilor>.-y.  (i-.i-o  M.S. 
'•'"  -il'..  H.  A.  K.,  l>--v:i  ((»-.r_'i_'  name-;.    Ilu'tan-sa.— 

'■r-.y,  Kwapa  MS.  vo.  ab..  H.  A.  K..  I--1  fgiia- 
I  •'■•\'  n.im,;;.  Iripcgouans.  — l;a'-l<-s  i  17^  ;i  in  Ma^,-. 
Hi-t  (  ,,I1.,  M  v.,  VIII,  'J.'d.lM').  Mipegoea.  — lloii- 
''■"■•t,  SI;ir  in  W..  1U7,  ]^]i;.  Mipcgois.  -  Il;id.,  rj7. 
i>atiou   de    Mer.— Jm.   Kel.  !.;.-,>;,    :j'.i,  1K>.     Nation 


of  Stinkers —Noill,  Hi-I.  Minn..  lOI,  IV*';  ^  ira  ns. 
of  .N.ition  di's  I'uanis.  Kri-ncli  trans,  ui  llio  t  hip- 
po"a  nam.',  vvhioli  is  said  to  havebot-'ll  bostoweil 
in  derision  of  t heir  f. .nclnoss  i, .r  bathinsr  in  fou) 
water).  Nipegons.— Curvir.  Trav, -IIA,  177'<.  Nip- 
pegon.— I.oiiL.'.  K.Kped.  Kucky  Mt.s.,  l.xx.'^vi,  1-j.;. 
Ochangras.  — I'lke,  Irav.,  1:54.  InII.  0-chunga- 
raw.  — Floteher  in  S.^hooloraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
•221.  Ix'vJ  (.so  called  by  Oto.  Iowa,  On;aha,  and 
.^Iisso^ril.  Ochunkgraw. — Warren  in  Minn.  Ui-t. 
Coll.,  V.  A>y>.  ls<>.  0-chunk  o-raw.— <;a!e.  fpf'T 
Mi'S.. -I'J,  l»o7.  Octaaros. — De  la  l"oi;r,  map.  177'.) 
iniisprinl  for  l.)etai:n)sV  Octagros.— lane  des 
I'o^s.  .\nL'l..  1.77.  Octchagras. — Je:iervs,  K.'eneh 
Doni.  .\in.,  ;.  7t.  17iil.  0.  tm.gin.— For^\t!i 
finotodby  .\Iiss  K.  H.  Rlair.  iiif'n.l'.'ir.i,  ijreat  voie,.': 
own  name >.  Otchagras. — .lelTery-.  oji  eir..  17.  Ot- 
chagros. —Ibid.,  map.  l:'.l.  0-tchiin-gu-rah.  — l;a!ii- 
seyni  Ind.  .\:r.  Kep.  l^i'.i,  ^s.  psfwi.  0-thun-gu  rahs.— 
Lapbam.  }ilos-oin.  and  ]>on-Tn;m,  Iii'is.  Wis.,  p-,, 
l>7u.  Otmagra.— .Vdeluii',-.  Mitbndates.  in.  -j;!), 
note.  ISl'l.  Otonkah.— I'ietclicT  in  Si-hoolerait, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  •.'J7  1S)1  (  DakoCi  namel.  8ana- 
begoueks.  —  I'errot.  .^IeIn.,'J'.V^,  Isr.l.  Ouenebegons. — 
La  I'olherie.  Mist.  .\in.,  it.  I'J.  17.".3.  O'jenebi- 
gonchelinis. — Ibid.,  r.  131  iiuii.<  probably  in- 
tended fi>r  llfini).  Ouenibcgouc. — <  'harlevni.x.  New 
Franco. VI,  22'\  I^i''i.  Ouenibigonc. — I'ernit.  Mem., 
■-".i;.  ls'"l.  Ouenibigoutz.  — .les.  Rel.  p;7i>.  (M. 
1-"'^.  Ouinepeag. — I'eei  in  .\in.  .\ntl'|..  .;iM,  is~r,. 
Ouinipegong. — .les.  liel.  \t',\<.  <',1,  l^\^.  Ouinipe- 
gou. — Shea.  l)i-eov.,  .xxij.  ]s-V_'.  Ouinippgouec. — 
< 'i.i.xe.  Carol. ma.  ma[>.  1711.  Ouinipegouek. —  lail- 
han  in  I'errot,  Mem..  '-".'3.  ISt,!.  Ouinipigou. —  I.e 
Jeune  in  .b's.  Uv\.  p; |i),  3S.  i^.-.v  Ounepigous.— 
ChaiiviLrnorie  ( l"e'"'l '("ob'd  by  .-eliuolcrait.  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  .'.■>(;,  ].v..>.  Pauns.  —  Le  .'■iienr  (17oo)  jn 
-Neiil.  Ili-t.  .^I^ln..  1 '->!?.  1^'>S.  Pewins. — 'Jol'.hliwait, 
(17i>;)  in  .Mas-,  ili-t.  Soe.  Coll..  1-t  s.,  X.  IJJ.  1-0'.'. 
Pouan.— I)(je.  of  I7:'.i'>  in  .V.  V.  1 'oc.  Col.  Ili-I.. 
I  v.  ln.y'i,  lvVi.  Pouans. — Clian  viLjnorie.  il>id. 
Puanag. — Cat-elut  ;n  .^m.  .\niiq..  ii.  7^.  1-7'J 
(;:iven  as  Chippewa  n.imel.  Puans.  —  Honnepin. 
New  Discov..  pt.  1.  SS.  ]i'.[><.  Puants— .Tos,  l;.-|. 
iri.>'i,  9J,  L'-'v-;.  Puyon.— Dalton  il7.'-3i  in  Ma.s.s. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  S..  -X.  li:3.  l-O,'.  Sea  tribes.— 
Sht.i.Cath.  Mi-s..  34'.M.s.V).  Stinkards.— JelTerys. 
French  Dom.  .\m.,  j.t.  I,  47.  17';i  (trans,  'of 
French  l'nans\.  Stinkers. — Lorn,',  K.x[ied.  St. 
l'etcr'.s  K.,  it.  2\i;.  ISJ4.  Stinks.— l.npham,  Hl.>- 
soin,  ani.t  Iit.usman.  Inds.  \Vi-..  .-,  Is70.  Trout 
nation.— iMinn.  True  Ind.  Stories.  31.i.  ]'M>.  Web- 
ings.— Imlay.  W.  Terr.  N.  Ain..  ■J'||.17'J7.  Winbie'- 
giig. — (ialschet.  MS..  B.  A.  K.  i  I'otawal'imi  name). 
Winehago.  — I'iko.  I^xpefl..  (.  a['p..  Jo.  ] -10.  Wine- 
bafjoe.  — Kx.  Do<-. ','o, 'jj.l  Con-..  1-t  ■^e-s..  >;\,  i-.;.'. 
Winebegok.— ijat-chet.  MS.,  li.  .\ .  I),  ii'hippt-wa 
name,  irom  xri'nnl,  •dirty').  Winepegouek. — .b'<. 
liol..  III.  index.  F-'iS.'  Winibagos  — I'n-li.ird. 
Phy=.  Hist.  .Mankind,  v,  ir.'.  1-);.  Winibigong.— 
.Ie~.  Kel.,  Ill,  index.  l->.  Winipegou.— Ibid. 
Winr.abagoes. — Imlay,  W.  Terr.  .V.  .\m..  2'Xi.  17.)7. 
Winnebager. — .Vdelun^'.  .^Iithrldale<.  lit.  '-'70.  l-P',. 
Win.ietages.  —  Fif.-teii.r  m  Seho.ih:r.-iit,  Ind. Tribes. 
IV. 'JJs.  I.s:.i7  ( !iii~-pr:n: '.  Winnebago.  —  I>.-ake.  l;k. 
Inds..  171.  Isi-^.  Winnebagoag. —  l.Mnner.  N'arr.. 
Sir,.  1S3U  (Ottawa  namei.  Winnebigoe.— Charle- 
voi.T,  New  Fr.,  VI.  '2:2^).  \>-',i',.  Winnebagoec. — Cale, 
t/ptM/r  .^liss.,  is(.  is,;7  fAl!,'Oi!kin  namei.  Winne- 
bagog.  —  .\Mvatcr,  Writings,  pt.  2.  ;07.  1-.33.  Win- 
nebago Indians.  —  KePioti.  Ft.  Mackinac.  US,  1--1. 
Wmnebagoue.— i.a!e,  l';p--r  Mi.-.,  31J,  J-';7.  Win- 
ntbaygo.— T.'-'.-.ity  of  l---".)  in  I'.  S.  Ind.  Tre.it..  'J'.'i'.. 
1-7.;.  Winnepans. — I'bic.'-'.eket  i  1 -"7  i  .lu.it.d  by 
I>r,;ke.  Teiiim.-eh,  ',M.  is.V.'.  Winnepaus. — libie-- 
jaekct  'pioted  by  Hric:-.  Hi-t.  Fl.  Wayne,  173, 
l-'.s.  Winnepeg — I'eet  in  .\m.  Antiip.  vni.  3ui, 
I-v'i.  Winnibigog— ';;it-e|,,.t,  MS..  H.  A.  E.  M'h!|.- 
pe-wa  name).  Winnipegouek. — Shea,  Iii^cov., 
IX!ii.  1^.V.!. 

Winnebago.  \n  Indian  villa^'c  on 
Wildcat  cr.,  Ind.,  destroyed  by  the 
troo[)S  under  (ien.  Hopkins  in  1S12; 
named  lor  the  WinnebaL'O  tribe,  whiidi 
wa.s  largely  repr(;sented  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tt.'iiskwatawa,  The  I'rojihet. 
It  contained  "about  forty  hou.-es,  many 
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of  them  fro.'u  thirty  to  lil'ty  iVot  in  loii'jrth. 
besides  many  teinpurary  huts  in  the  s^ur- 
ronndinir  jTairie.  The  .-etlleinent  \vas 
situated  on  wliat  is  now  known  as  tiie 
Ljinglois  reserve,  adjoiniiiL'  the  city  of 
Lafayette.  It  was  oiteu  called  Village 
du  I'nant,  because  the  French  called  the 
\Vinneba'^o7'"(i/).'>\  i.e.  'letiil.'     (.i.r. n.) 

Winnebee^oshishiwininewak  ( '  peoj^le  on 
Winnibii^usiiish  lake').  .V  <iivi.-inn  of  the 
Chipix'wa  lUrincrly  livini:  on  L.  \Vi::nibi- 
pashish,  Minn. 

Lake  Winnebagoshish  band— \V:ishin^'tini  tre:ily 
(1>(>1)  in  L'.S.  iiiil.  Trt'iit..  JVJ.  L">7o.  Winibigocici- 
wininiwag;. — Win.  .Itiiirs.  iul'n.  l','0.'>.  Winnebe- 
goshishi-uininewak.— <;at<chi't.  Cliippi'wa  MS..  H. 
A.  K..  1>^'-'  Kiuii  name).  Winnebigoshish. — Kci). 
Ind.  Atr..  IW,  1n:>7. 

Winnecowet.  A  tril)0  or  band,  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  conie<ieracy, 
formerly  livini;  in  Jlockini:rham  co., 
N.  H.— Potter  quoti-il  by  Schonjcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  2-_'3,  b'^v".. 

Winnefclly.  An  unidentitiedCalajiooya 
band  that  iiartici[j;ite(i  in  the  I>avti>n 
trcatv  of  L^o>.— L'.  .<.  Ind.  Treat.,'  Ks, 
1873.' 

Winnemeg;.     See  Wiimmar. 

Winnemucca,  Sarah.  A  wtnian  of  the 
Paviotso  of  w.  Nevada,  commonly  called  a 
Paiute,  born  in  b'^44  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hundjuldt  lake,  and  known  after  mar- 
riage as  Sarah  Winnemucca  Hopkins. 
Her  father,  Wirmernncca.  was  cliiei  of  the 
band  that  liveil  about  Hiuiiboldt  and 
Pyramid  lakes,  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Winnemucca's  band  (q.  v.).  Pier  grand- 
father, M  ho  was  also  a  cliiei,  accompanied 
Gen.  Fremont  int'>  California  and  was 
name<.l  by  this otticer  "Captain  Truckce," 
by  which  desiirnation  he  was  afterward 
known  to  the  whites  until  his  death,  about 
ISoM.  In  b'^GO  Sarah  and  lier  si.-ter  were 
taken  to  San  Jose,  Cal.,  and  placed  in  the 
Sisters'  school,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  but  a  few  weeks;  in  the  same 
year  the  band  which  included  her  j>eo|>le 
was  confme^l  to  lamls  al)ont  Pyramid 
lake,  which,  in  bS04,  were  formeil  into  a 
reservation.  In  the  following  year  tlie 
family  lived  at  I'ayton,  >'ev..  and  it  was 
at  this  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  that 
Sarah's  mother  and  sister  Mary  died. 
About  ISGS  Sarah  bcjan  to  act  as  inter- 
preter fijr  Agent  Hateman  to  the  .Sho- 
shoni,  and  later  bt-aiini?  interpreter  and 
ecout  for  'k-n.  O.  < ).  Ilowarii's  fi^rces  dur- 
ing the  Paiute  and  I'ann'j<k  war  of  bS77, 
when  no  Indian  ma!i  couM  be  prevailed 
on  to  risk  the  attendant  dau'.'er.  and  was 
instrumental  in  briirjinL'  her  father  and 
his  immediate  band  outoi  tiie  hostih'  I'.an- 
nock  camp  in  Orejou.  ( )n  .bin.  L'o.  l-SO, 
she  was  appointed  interjjreter  at  Malheur 
agency.  Ore;.'.,  and  in  is-il  comiuited  a 
fchool  for  Indian  rhildren  at  \'ancou\e'r 
barracks,  Wash.  In  the  winter  of  IsTU- 
80  she  aicoiupanietl  her  lather  to  W'ash- 


iriL'ton  for  the  purp-ise  of  obtaining:  per- 
nw>sion  for  the  return  of  their  p.opl(> 
from  the  Yakima  to  the  Mallieur  res., 
which  was  granted  by  the  Secretarv  ot 
the  Interior,  but  tb.e  plans  for  carrvin.; 
it  into  effect  were  thwarted  by  the  Yaki- 
ma airent.  In  1SS1-S2  she  alrain  vi-ited 
the  Fast,  deliverin;.'  public  lectures  in 
P.oston  and  otluT cities  with  theoliiect  of 
making  known  the  story  and  the  trials  oi 
her  people  an<I  of  arou.-ino;  sympathv  in 
theirbelialf,  her  com  plaintsl>eincr  directed 
princii>ally  a-ain-t  the  Indian  agent-. 
To  aid  in  this  effort  she  wrote  a  b<iok 
under  the  title  "  bife  .\mong  tlie  Pintes, 
Their  ^\'rongs  and  Claims,''  published  in 
1883.  In  the  meantime,  late  in  1881  or 
early  in  188"J,  she  marrie<l  a  Lieutenant 
Hopkins.  Althou'jh  Sarah's  attacks  on 
the  Indian  acrent.-  with  wliom  she  had  to 
deal  brouL'ht  forth  countercharges  against 
her  character,  the-e  were  met  and  refuted 
by  <'ien.  Howard  and  other  military  otii- 
eers  whom  she  had  aided  in  the  lie!'!. 

With  aid  reeeived  <luring  one  of  her 
visits  to  Boston  lands  were  purchasecl  f<.ir 
her  near  the  present  Lovelock,  Xev..  au^l 
an  Indian  school  was  estalilished,  which 
she  conducted  for;!  years.  Here  her  hus- 
l>and  dieil  of  tub(,-rculosis  and  was  l)uried 
in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery.  Sarah  there- 
upon abandoned  the.-chool  and  went  to 
visit  her  sister  in  Monida,  Mont.,  where 
she  died  Oct.  P>.  isOl  (infn  from  >[iss 
.Jeanne  Eliza!)eth  Wier,  Keno,  Xev.. 
lyOo).  She  was  ilegenerate  in  her  later 
years. 

Winnemucca's  Band.  A  Paviot.so  l)and, 
under  chief  WiTuiemucca  ( 'The  Giver"  ), 
formerlv  dwelling  on  .Smcike  cr.,  near 
Honey  lake.  n.  e.  Cab,  anil  eastward  to 
Pyramid.  Wimiemuc>-a,  an. I  Humboldt 
lakes,  Xev.;  said  to  number  155  in  185'.'. 
In  1877  they  Were  nii'b'r  Malheur  a-jrency, 
OrCiT. ,  numbering' 150.     See  A'" '/'"'' ^7.Y». 

"Wanamuka's  band. — Hiiricn,  Ciry  of  SiiiiU.',  ;'>7'">. 
l^'.l.  Winnemucca's  Band. — IiiM.  Ail.  K'-J'.,  IT'J, 
!^77.  Wun-a-muc-a's  band. — Dij<lee.  ibid.,  Iviy. 
374.  ISSO. 

Winnepesauki.  A  tribe  or  band  of  tlie 
Pennacook  confederacy  formerly  liviuL' 
around  Winnepe.-aukee  lake,  X*.  H. 

Winnepesaukies. — i'ollcr  ijuofi-d  by  Sr!i..i.:cr:il't. 
Inil.  1  r:b-~.  v.  'J_M.  \^-'''<.  Winnepisseockeegc  — 
Tr.':ilv  '1-/A>)  in  Ma-;.'^.  Hist.  .S<:>c.  CoU.,  d'i  '.,  l, 
110.  IbJ.J. 

Winnepeskowuk.  A  division  of  the 
L'{)eshipow  liviuir  in  1770  on  Fa~t  Main 
r.,  Canada.— Hutchins  (1770)  ("lUoted  }>y 
Richard-on,  .Arctic  i;x[ied.,  ii,  ;J8.  1851. 

Winnisimmet.  A  Ma-.'-'achuset  villas'*' 
on  the  -iteftf  Chelsea,  near  Boston.  Mas-. 
The  chi«.-f,  Wonoliaonaiiam.  with  nearly 
all  hi-  people,  died  of  .-inalliMjx  in  I'io.'). 
Winesemet. — M"ll.  ninj)  in  IInriifilircv«.  .\C(.t.. 
17.'.ii.  V/inistmit. — I'in'h.--n  il''.';;i  in  .^I:l^-.  I!i-t. 
.-.'■.  r,,ll..  j.l  ^..  virr.  2:U.  l-l'J.  Winisimett.— UrMit- 
i..pl  Ir.l.  I'.'J)),  ibl.l..ltt.  -..  HI.  -Jll.  IV-,.  Wini- 
simmit.  — Wiili.iins  (,  lti;7i.  ibi'l.,  VI,  I'ls.  I^'-'.. 
Winnes»met.— iTiiK.ij   (l'):!!).  ibiO.,   iM  ^.,   vii.  J'.', 
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,»1<  Winnesiitift.  — nul)biiril  ,  IkhM,  \U\i\..  V.  iy-1, 
,...,■  Winnisemit.  — Harhir.  Hist.  (\>11.,  .M'J.  ISi'.t. 
Vt'innisimet.— Jossolyn  ^lti7:)l   in   M;i^.  Hist.  Soc. 

Winoack.  Tlie  ootninon  name  of  the 
tingle  villaiie  of  the  Nottoway  in  1701 
(l>;nv5on,  17C«1,  X.  C,  :-iS3,  1S60)  on  Not- 
tawav  r.  (see  Wfoiior),  ami  on  the  s. 
liorder  of  Virginia,   in  Soiifhanipton  co. 

Winona  ('tirst-horn  child'  [if  a  girl], 
in  the  Santee  dialect).  The  chief  village 
,,t  the  Kiyuks;i  hand  of  ^Mewakanton 
vioux,  succeeded  by  tin'  present  town  ol 
Winona,  \\'inona  ci>.,  Minn.  The  name 
was  introduced  to  the  reading  public  by 
Keating,  who  relates,  in  his  Narrative  of 
i>ong's  expedition  to  St.  Peters  r.,  pub- 
lished in  182;-?,  the  story  of  a. Sioux  maiden 
who  committed  suicide  because  her  rela- 
tives sought  to  make  her  marry  against 
her  will.     See  nV//«(»a. 

Wecr.onah. — Nfill,  Ilijt.  .Minn.,  xliv.  IS-V. 

Winooskeek.  A  villatre  occupied  by  the 
.<caticook  of  Pludson  r.  in  16w9.  It  was 
in  Vermont,  on  I^.  Chauiplain,  probably 
at  the  m(juth  of  W'innoski  r.,  on  a  spot 
that  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the 
-ami;'  Indians. 

Winooskeek.— .~c'huyU-r  (lii'.>'.>)  in  N.  Y.  Dix:.  Col. 
Hi-t-.  IV.  57.^,  InSi.     Winooskoek.— Ibid. 

Winsack.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
(onlederacy,  situateil  in  lt30S  on  the  N. 
bank  of  Rappaliannock  r.,  in  Richmond 
CO.,  Va. — Smitli  ( 1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wintnn  ('Indians,'  'people').  One  of 
the  2  divisions  of  the  Copehan  family, 
thcother  being  the  Pat  win.  The  Wintun 
territory  ^vas  bounded  on  the  >".  by  Mt 
Sha'^ta  and  the  domain  of  the  Lutuaniian 
and  Shastan  families;  on  tlie  s.  by  a  line 
running  from  the  e.  boundary,  af>out  10 
III.  K.  of  Sacramento  r.,  due  w.  throut:h 
Jacinto  and  the  headwaters  of  Stony  cr., 
Colusa  CO.,  Cal.,  to  Kulanapan  territory. 
The  E.  boundary  began  at  the  headwaters 
I  if  Bear  cr.,  bearing  s.  some  miles  e.  of 
and  parallel  to  McC'loud  r.  From  Pit  r. 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Pe<idin<r  they  oc- 
<npiL-d  a  triangular  area  e.  of  tiie  Sacra- 
mento. ()n  the  w.  the  Wintun  territory 
was  bounded  by  that  of  the  Kulanafian', 
'^  ukian,  Cliimarikan,  and  t^uoratean 
f;iniilie.s,  and  the  Wailaki  trih>e. 

The  "Wintun  division  of  the  CV'[>ehan 
family  is  rather  homoL't-neous.  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  characteristics  of  the 
tribes  presenting  compaiatively  slight  va- 
nations.  Powers  thought  tlie  Wintun 
wt,-re  originally  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
triUj  for  the  whole  of  v.  California  below 
-^ItSlia.sta.  Phy.<ically  t hoy  wt-re  inclined 
to  obcv^ity;  they  were  indillereiit  hunters 
but  t.'"0<l  ti.-hermt-n,  and  wereabundantly 
''Applied  with  dried  salmon.  Ihjot.s  of 
various  kinds,  man/.anita  lx;rries,  pifion 
"lit---,  and  acorns  were  ined  as  food;  and 
a<cording  to  Powers  clover  was  eaten  in 
-•'•at  ([uantities  in  the  blossoming  sca^^on. 


Dancing  was  a  favorite  anuisement.  Win- 
tun marriage  was  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter and  the  man  sel>iom  paid  for  bis  bride. 
Thedead  were  bnrie<l  in  ordinary  graves, 
the  bodies  bein-.:  doubled  upand  wrapi>e>i 
in  mats  or  skins.  The  Wintnn  lanuua^'e 
presents  many  airreements  with  that  ■>! 
tiie  Patwin  division,  vocal)ularies  show- 
ing about  a  third  of  the  words  to  be  com- 
mon to  l)oth.  For  tlie  Wintun  subdi- 
visions, see  L'ni„:ltnn  Faini/w. 
Khatukeyu.— .\.  I..  Kr.->tl.,T.  int'n.  I'.VM  itiiuue 
Kiveu  l.y  .-lm<uv  ot  Suliuon  r.l.  Wawah.— PnwiT^ 
In.!>.  Ill  W.  .Nivaila.  MS..U.  I^To  .  •str.in^vrs'': 
r.iiiite  nmiie  lor  nil  .sn.T.imentD  r.  tribio.  Win- 
toon.— Towors  in  ovoriiuiil  y\o..  .\u  xWt  l.^;^ 
Wintu.— runin.  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  Ins^.  Win-tun.— 
rowirs  ill  (.'mu.  X.  .\.  Kthiiol..  iii.  •.:rJ9.  isTT. 
Xatukwiwa  — i:.  B.  r>i.\i>n.  im"n.  lyiC'-i  (Sha.^tti 
name  tor  a  Winnui  Indian  i. 

Winyaw.  (Hie  of  the  small  tribes  living 
on  lower  Pcdee  r.  an.i  its  tril)utaries  in 
South  Carolina.  Of  tlieir  laiiirua'je  noth- 
ing is  known,  and  very  little  else  is  re- 
corded concerning  them,  as  they  were 
never  {trominent  in  history.  It  is  suji- 
posed,  however,  from  their  associations 
that  tliey  were  of  Siouan  atiinitv.  Thev 
dwelt  on  the  w.  .side  of  the  Pedee  near 
its  month,  about  op|»>site  the  Waicamaw. 
The  2  tribes  were  lirst  menti<:'ne<i  in  171o 
as  being  neitrhbors  ami  as  receiving  am- 
munition from  theCheraw,whoattemiited 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  a  leaL'ue  asainst 
the  English.  Gov.  Johnson  in  1715  re- 
porte<l  them  as  having  one  village,  with  a 
{X)pulation  of  106.  After  this  they  drop 
from  historv,  becomins  extinct  as  atril^e. 
Weenees.— Ki\vr<,  Hift.S.  C.  S'..  \y-<j.  Weneaw.— 
.lohn-on  ilTl-S)  ill  Kivt-r^.  Hi-t.  S.  C  Vl.  ]-T4. 
Wineaua.— LftitT'if  ITl.S  in  N'.C.  C'll.  Re''.,  n.  J.^l. 
Ivj6.  Wingah— Map  of  S.  C.  1T''.0  (mi-print :. 
Winyaws.— Miil>.  Hi~t.  S.  C.  It's.  lyj,;.  Winyo.— 
Boucn.  Map  <A  Urit.  Am.  I'l.intation?.  fTi'.O. 
Wvniaws — <_iaHatiii  in  Trans.  Aia.  .\nt;').  .~uc.. 
11, >9.  l-.>f,. 

Wiokemae  (  ]VVo<jK)nar,  'whom  no  one 
dares  to  look  at' ) .  A  gens  of  the  T.sawa- 
tenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe.  —  Boas  in  Kep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  :«1,  1897. 

"Wipho  (  W'p-ho).  The  site  of  a  tradi- 
tional settlement  of  early  Hoj.i  clans  at  a 
spring  a  few  miles  .v.  e.  of  Walpi  jiueblo, 
.V.  E.  Ariz. 

Weepo— Dunal.ison.  Mo<-iiii  Pueblo  Ind^..  47.  \^9.:. 
Wipho.— .Slci>lirii  in  Mil  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  1^.  K^91. 

Wiroans.     See  Wrroimnce. 

Wisakedjak.     See  Sanahozho. 

Wisconsins.  A  name  occasionally  u-ed 
to  desi;.'nate  the  group  of  tritx/.s  livimr  on 
the  banks  of  Wi.scon>in  r.,  including  tiie 
Sauk,  Foxes,  and  others. 

Oniscouains. — B^iiidiiict.  .^t.ir  in  the  W..  iiS.  isii', 
I  nii'-[<riiit  I.  Oue  scon  sins.  —  !,••  .-^M'-iir  i  li ''.''> '  in  .Sl.'-'i. 
Eiirly  \'')V..  '.J').  1-1.1.  Ouisconsins.  —  ~iii;!h,  I'.'h;- 
ijU't  ExpL-d.,  t','-',  17'>j.  Siskonche.  —  Irt-ri'  h  i\'->-. 
•  n>'.')  in  X.  Y.  Cul.  Doc.  liist.,  i\.  ■^l^,  l^v,. 
Ouiskonches. — Ibid. 

Wishoko.  The  Turkev-l)U//ard  chin  of 
the  Ho[.i. 

Wicoko  wiiiwu. — I.wko--  ill  I'.ttli  i;e[i,  li.  \.  F,  '■'^l. 
V.*M.  Wicoko  wun  wu.— K'Wki  -  in  .\Mi.  .\n- 
(hr..   vii.    in.',,  \-M.     Wu  so'-ko.     st,,j,|„.|i  ju   sih 

i;.p.  n.  \   K..  :i'j,  iv.(i. 


Wishosk.  A  small  triU'.  w  lioso  iiaiiu" 
roueil  ailoptoil  for  the  W'isho^kaii  lin- 
guistic family,  on  the  coast  oi  s.  California 
al>)ut  llumholtlt  Iniy.  The  word  sccm.s 
to  lie  a  misapplication  of  their  own  name 
for  their  Athapascan  nei>.'iiiiors,  W'ifhn.^ld-. 
AViyot(see  below),  w  liich  has  sometimcd 
l>een  nscd  as  an  e<inivalent.  is  therefore 
probably  a  better  term  than  Wishosk, 
thoiii:h  not  entirely  exact.  The  Wishosk 
territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
Mad  r.,  lat.  -41°,  to  a  short  di^tanceahove 
Blue  J.ake;  thence  the  houn.lary  followed 
the  watershed,  between  the  streams  thai 
tlow  into  Humboldt  hay  and  those  that 
drain  into  Mad  and  Kel  r-.,  sonthward  to 
Ke\  r.,  probably  sli^ditly  below  Fortuna 
(though  some  accoiuits  make  the  Wishosk 
territory  extend  up  Kel  r.  to  the  mouth 
of  Van  Duzen  fork  ),  and  across  it  to  the 
Bear  River  ran-je,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary,  back  to  the  criast 
perha[>s  5  or  6  in.  x.  of  (.'.  Mendocino. 
This  territory  included  Lindsey,  Jacoby, 
Freshwater,  and  iralmon  crs.,  and  Klk  and 
Salt  rs.  The  entire  stretch  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Wishosk  is  .scarcely  30  m.,  anil 
the  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  iL' 
or  14  m.  As  this  limited  territory  is 
heavily  timt)ered  wit'i  redwood,  the 
people  lived  almost  exclusively  alontr  the 
edge  of  fait  w  ater  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
two  larger  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean 
in  their  domain.  For  this  reason  the 
Wishosk  probably  depende<l  le~s  on 
acorns  for  food  than  most  of  the  tribes  of 
California,  products  of  the  sea,  includintr 
the  fish  that  ran  up  the  streams,  consti- 
tuting their  chief  source  of  suljsistence. 

The  Wishosk  were  surroumled  on  the 
land  side  l>y  Athaj-a-can  tribes,  except  at 
the  N.,  where  lower  Mad  r.  formed  th(; 
boundary  between  theinselves  and  the 
coast  Yurok.  The  Wisho.-k  call  the  Atha- 
pascan !an'_'uafres  n'fVu'/"/;,  the  Yurok  lan- 
guage iMin'ikirnttJal:.  For  them.¥elves  as 
a  body  they  have,  like  the  oiIkt  tribes  of 
N.  w.  California,  no  geographic  or  specific 
name,  calling  them-elves  simfdy  'peo- 
ple.' They  call  their  huv_'ua'_'e.  how"ever, 
as  distinct  from  otiierlanL'uaLr«-s,.V'/A/'/<7//;. 
They  recognize  3  divisir.ns  in  their  coun- 
try: the  territories  al>out  >hid  r.,  Hum- 
boldt l.iay,  and  Eel  r..  which  they  call 
Batawa't,  Wiki',  and  Wi^yat.  respec- 
tively. On  the  addition  oi  -'hirfiddlitl 
these  terms  d<'note  the  {)eople  of  the  dis- 
tricts; thus  Wiki-ihired'iliit  are  the  pef>ple 
living  on  Humboldt  bay.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  •_'eo_'ra[)hically  natural  and 
convenient  name-:,  atid  did  not  retlectany 
real  political  divisii^ns.  As  was  customary 
in  x.  w.  Calif<jrnia  the  only  o.'-iranization 
of  a  ffolitical  or  social  natun;  that  they 
posse.ssed  consisted  of  villaire  settlement.-^. 
They  tiliowed  no  trace  of  a  totemic  or 
gentile  .'^y.-tem.     They   si>oke  only   one 


tlialect;  the  <ristincfii>n  between  the 
Viard  and  the  Wiyot  rests  on  faulty 
orthography.  The  general  name  for 
them  and  their  country  among  the 
neigh)iorine  tribes  is  some  form  of  the 
word  Wiyot;  the  Yurok  call  them  nV'/'.f.- 
the  Karok,  ]Va'ni'it;  tiio  ."-^inkyone,  the 
Athapascans  abont  the  lower  s.  fork  of 
Eel  r.,  call  them  Dila-isline  and  their 
country  ]\'t>jat. 

The  whole  Ilimiboldt  bay  re-jion  was 
rapidly  settled  by  the  whites  alter  IS-'U'. 
The  Wishosk  suffered  consi<ierably  at 
their  hands,  a  larire  party  beitij  mas-a- 
cred on  Indian  iii.,  near  Eureka,  on  a 
mistaken  susiiicion.  The  numbers  of  tiie 
Wishosk  were  placed  at  .<00  in  IS'i:!,  liut 
all  riirures  are  oidy  estimates.  \i  present, 
there  survive  about  7i"i.  who  live  in  their 
original  country  without  recognition  by 
the  (.iovermnent,  supporting  themselvi-s 
by  civilized  labor. 

In  general  culture  the  Wi-hosk  re- 
sembled the  tribes  of  the  lower  Klamath 
and  Trinity.  They  had  si|uare  Ixuird 
houses  with  gabletl  roofs  built  al»oi:t 
excavations,  redwood  canoes,  and  twiu'd 
basketry,  similar  in  all  essentials  ti>  iho-*- 
of  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Ilupa.  The 
women  also  tattooed  their  chins.  Tlx-y 
lacked  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the  Jump- 
luiT  or  Woodpecker  dance  of  the-e  three 
tribes.  They  had  a  pulierty  ceremony 
forgirls,  that  included  dancing.  Accord- 
ing to  their  mytholo<_'y  the  creator  was 
Gudatrigakwitl,  ' Al'ove-old-man.'  Tins 
<leity  is  more  distinctly  a  creator  than 
most  of  the  correspon<ling  mytholoKicai 
characters  of  other  triUr-s  of  x.  w.  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  whole  but  little  is  known 
about  the  reliu'ion  of  the  Wishosk.  Their 
langua'je  is  also  very  little  known.  It  is 
complex  and  obscure,  and  ajtpears  to  re- 
semljle  the  ailjacent  Yurok  in  eeneral 
structure,  \mt  to  be  an  entirely  unrelated 
and  indepen<lent  family.  (.v.  l.  k.) 

Dilwishne.  —  .A.  L.  KriKl>LT."in;"n.  lyiJl  ! .-iiikvoiie 
iKiuir  I'l'T  tliL-  W"i-h(i>l;  nn<l  their  lanL'Uui:^'. 
Humbolt  Bay  I.idians.— ''.  S.  .st;^;  xil.  l.O.  K-'-i. 
Koquilth.— i'ower-  in  >'f<m.  S  A.  Etiii!"!..  nr.  l"). 
1^77  fL'iven  ii-  a  Wi-I>,-K  ilivi-imo.  Ko-wilth.— 
Powfli,  ibi'l..47>.  Ock-co-witth.— BuclK;i.iUi  ■  Is"  :'i 
in  H.  K.  Kx.  ri')-\  7-;..  :'.ltli  Ton-.,  o'l  —--..  Jl. 
1V)7.  Solotluck,  — Ihirt.,  S'j  ici.  Sit/'tl'O'f:  foilrr.,-- 
inj  '.  Sulatelik.— .\.  L.  Knx'^or.  iiifn.  \:'jl  i  \i^-  ■! 
Ijv  th<,' W  i-ti"^k  to  (l'--iL.'iiHte  iJii-ir  nun  l^iiiu'iuii;-: 
it'  fini'-s  noarer  to  b'.-;:is  a  trit.al  luiin'/  :"r  iIk-l-i- 
S'-lvcs  mnn  Hiiy  r.tiu.-r  tvrrn).  Waiyat. — Ib>!. 
(Karok  naiut-i.  Walla-Walloo. — GiM'-  d-oli  ;ii 
.~i:liiMjkrnft,  iMfl.  'I'rilj.-.  in,  l.i3.  \<--J  • -uUl  •.•> 
b'j  ^o  c-alluil  t>y  tin.'  trib-";  lo  tin-  N.  l  Wee 
Shotch.— iUu-haiMn,  op.  cit..  -J.  Weyat  — A.  L. 
Knifber,  iiii'n.  IWI  isinkyiinc-  mime  I'^r  \\i-b<-r-.c 
c<'Ui:tr:.  I.  Weyet. — Ibi'l.  (Ynrok  iinnit;.  Wish- 
osk.— 'iibbs,  op.  (^it. 

Wishoskan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
re[)resented  bv  tlie  Wishosk  Indians 
r<i.  v.b 

>wi6h-osk.— '.ibljs  in   Scho<-)lcraft,  Ind.   Trit-.--. 
in,  i'SI,  I'--'/3(Kivi/n  Hs  Ih".-  imnivof  ailiuii.i-ton  Mud  . 
r.  an<l  HuinboMc    buy).     =V.'i5h-03k.  — Tuwrli  i:: 
<  'int.  N.  A.  Ktblio!.,  in,  -IT*,  1^77  ( vo(:ib':.:iri(  s  I'l 
Wi.shosk,   Wi-yot,  aii'l   Ko-wiltli;;    <  .>u-'_ti'.'i  in. 
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yine.  Am.  Hist.,  If.?,  1S77  (indiciitcs  aroa  ooeu- 
r.ied  l>v  faniilv):  (."iHt-^fhet  in  Hoi\i'ti.  Iiul.  Mi.«c., 
4:17,  1^7'".  >Wee  yot.— liiLibs  in  .SclKi.lor.ilt.  Iinl. 
Tri'bos.  in,  i22.  1S">3  (frivon  as  tlie  ntiiiie  oi  a  Jia- 
licton  Kel  r.  luiil  llumbolilt  l>iiy  i.  x  Weitspek. — 
Ijillinni  in  inius.  I'liUol.  Sue.  Lomi..  77,  1S56 
jiiicliidos  \Vi'\ot  anil  \Vi>lio>ki:  Lntham.  Opus- 
cula,  313,  InX).  <Klamath.— Kfiuu'  in  St:inior<l. 
Compend..  I'ont.  iiiul  So.  .\in..  47.i.  1^7S  (riti'd  a.s 
iniludinePalauiits.  \\\'ovi.t.-,\\  i-lin>k-i.  =vrish- 
otkan.— rouell  in  7ili  Keii.  ii.  .\.  K.,  loj.  l^■,ll. 

Wishram.  Fonm-rly  the  prinripal  \  il- 
lacro  of  the  Thikluit,  and  now  tlieir  chief 
fi:^hing  sottlemont;  .-itiiatcd  on  CnUunt'ia 
r.,  about  5  m.  al>ovo  The  Dalles,  in  W'asli- 
in>,'ton.  It  i.-^  said  to  have  cnntaine']  a.H 
many  as  400  inhaliitant.s  at  one  time,  but 
now  fewer  tl)an  150,  the  total  population 
of  the  tribe,  live  there. 

Kiculuita.— Wilkes  in  f.  S.  E.\pl.  f:.\pcd..  iv,  o-<><. 
1M.'>.  Nixlu'idix'.— K.lu;iril  .-apir.  iiifn,  l^i.^S 
(■[■ropor  name  I.  Wisham.— Wilko--,  oji.  cit. 
Wiishqura. — M(Hjney  in  Utli  Kcp.  B.  .\.  E..  740. 
\>'.ij.  Wushuuni.— L)oi>ey  m  Aui.  Amhr.,  vill, 
•17.=),  1900. 

Wishtonwish.  A  speeiosof  prairie-<ioL% 
O/noini/.i  Ixduricidnu--;  of  tlie  Mi.-.-^ouri 
re^'ion  ami  westward  and  southward. 
The.^e  animals  utter  a  sliarj)  chirp,  which 
is  called  barking,  and  iience  their  name 
of  "dog."  They  live  in  burruw.*,  and 
large  numbers  are  often  found  in  the 
bame  locality,  formingcoumiunitie.s  which 
iuniters  call  "dug  towns."  Tlie  name 
under  con.^ideration  wa.s  applied  by  the 
Caddoan  tribes  of  Louisiana  from  the  cry 
uttered  liy  the  animals.  ".\s  you  ap- 
proach their  towns,"  says  Lieut.  Pike, 
"you  are  .'^aluted  on  all  sides  by  the  cry 
of  'ir'(shtomci>li'  (from  which  they  derive 
their  name  with  the  Indians),  uttered  in 
a  shrill  and  j)ierciiig  manner."  J.  Fmi- 
inore  Cooper,  in  his  works  "The  Wept 
of  Wishtonwish"  ami  "The  La-t  of  the 
Mohicans"  erroneously  a[iplied  tiiename 
to  the  whij)p(;urwill.    '  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wiskala  ('sand.' — Kroeber).  A  former 
village  of  the  Awani  at  the  foot  of  the 
"Kcjyal  Arches";  it  was  the  uppermost 
village  in  Yosemite  vallev,  .^hlriI)0.-a  co., 
Cal. 

Wisculla.— Powers  in  Overland  y\o..  x,  '■','.':,,  1S7(. 
Wiskala.— A.  L.  KrooU-r,  infn,  iw:,.  Wis  kul'- 
!».  — I'owurs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  ni.  ■^i~',.  \<7. 

Wiskinky.  One  of  the  ol!i<-ers  or  irov- 
eriiing  council  (jf  the  Tammanv  Societv 
(M-  v.)  of  the  city  of  New  York.  'William 
Mooney,  tlie  founder  of  the  society,  bor- 
rowing the  general  scheiue  of  tlie  ori/ani- 
zation  from  the  .^aint  Tammany  societies 
already  in  e.xisteiice,  call.d  its  meeting- 
pla<-e  the  "  wigwam";  it.shead.the  "great 
father"  (afterward  the"L'ran<l  sachem"  ); 
itH  council  of  twelve,  "sachems":  itsmas- 
t'Tof  ceremonie<,  a  ".'■a'.'amore  ":  and  its 
•loorkeeper  a  "  wiskinkie."  Thi.s  last- 
named  word  was  obt.-iined  by  Moonev 
rom  Cai)t.  C'arver'.s  Travels,  which  had 
■'♦-•''M  puhlislied  short!  V  |)revions  to  th.Mjr- 
pnization  of  theH.Kielv,  an<l  in  which, 
»"   an  f)ld  Al-onkin   vocabularv,    it  ap- 


pear?, in  the  form  u-i-'^kinl-hie,  as  a  name 
for  'eyes'  (lit.  'his  eye').        (w.  r.  c.) 

Wissatinnewag.  A  village,  apparently 
on  Connecticut  r.,  in  central  .Ma.-.-aclni- 
setts  in  IGO.x — Pynchon  (llitio)  in  X.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x'lir,  ."iUS,  Ps.sL 

Vfissomanchuh.     .V  former  Ilupa  village 
on  or  near  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Wis'-so  nianchuh. — fowcrs   in  ('out.    N.    .V.    IJli- 
nol.,  ui.  7j.  1>77. 

Wistonwish.     See  WifJilnnwi^h. 

Witaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  ishuiil ' ). 
A  Wahpeton  Siou.K  band. — Dorsev  lafter 
Ashley  i  in  I'nhliep.  15.  A.  J!.,  L'It3,'LS".t7. 

Witawaziyataotina  |  '  village  at  the  iKjrth 
island  ' ).     A  ."^i.-seton  .Sioux  band. 
Witawaziyata. — .^.•^hley.  KUi-r  to  I)or>i'y.  .Ian.  Is, 
l^-H).     Wita-wazivata-otina.  — Dorsev  in  l.')tli  Ken. 
B.  A.  E  ,  -Jlti,  1.-/7, 

Witchah  ( '  tiirkev  ' ).     .\  Yuchi  clan. 
Wetc^a.— Si'Ork.  Vnehi  Inds.,  70.  I'JO'.t.     Witcha'b 
taha.— i;:u>eliet,  Lehee  MS.,1S..\.  E.,  iNSo  (-^'lur- 
kev  K'ens'). 

Witchcraft.  Witchcraft  may  bedetined 
as  theartof  controlling  the  will  and  well- 
l)eing  of  another  person  by  su[)frnatuial 
or  occult  means,  usually  to  his  detriment. 
If  shamans  pos.-es.sed supernatural  powers 
that  could  lie  exerted  beneiirially,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  they  mi'.'ht  al-o 
be  exerted  with  injurious  results,  and 
therefore  where  shamanism  was  most 
hiirhly  developed  the  majority  of  sup  firised 
witches,  or  rather  wizards,  were  shamans. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  believed  that 
anybody  might  i)ractice  witchcraft  if  he 
knew  the  proper  formul;e,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  shaman  is  often  re])re- 
.-ented  as  causing  sickness  in  order  to 
bring  himself  firactice,  the  distinction 
between  the  le'.iitimate  exercise  of  sha- 
manislic  j)owers  and  witchcraft  seems 
always  to  have  been  recognize<i. 

One  mode  of  bewitching  was  similar  to 
that  employed  in  Luro[.e  and  2New  l-'mr- 
land.  The  wizard  would  possess  iiim-elt 
of  a  lock  of  the  vii'tim's  hair,  [larinL.'-  Imm 
his  nails,  .'^ome  of  his  saliva,  a  liit  of  the 
clothing  he  had  worn,  e.-pecially  such  a.s 
hadalisorbed  his  persjiiration,  a  fra.'ment 
left  after  he  bail  eaten,  Some  of  hi~  imj'le- 
ments,  f^r  other  [>ersonal  bclDiiLrim:-,  and 
by  treating  tln-m  in  certain  ways  would 
briiiL'  on  him  local  or  <:eneral  sickm-ss 
or  some  fitleT  misfortune.  It  was  ^-aid 
that  tin;  wizard  could  affect  any  part  if  he 
f»htained  sonK-thing  taken  from  it.  Thiis 
sore  throat  mi'_dit  be  brou_'ht  about  or 
a  man  made  to  "siiit  him-elf  to  death" 
by  means  of  a  little  .'-aliva.  and  headaciie 
nii'jht  be  induce<l  ihroiiL'ii  a  fi-w  h.iiis. 
.V  TliiiL'it  \\  izard  hasinu'  olttained  (jn>-  of 
these  articles  would  make  a  liitli-  ima^'e 
of  his  victim  and  torture  it  in  ju-t  that 
part  which  he  desired  to  harm.  A 
W'jinan  c-nvious  of  another  who  was  a 
good  weaver  mi'_dit  try  to  dc-troy  her 
skill  by  toituriuL'  the  hands  of  the  el!i_'\', 
and  so  with  other  parts.      \'ery  much  the 
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same  cui^toin  wan  recorded  by  Alexander 
Henry  aiiioii;j:  the  Cliippewn,  except  that 
the  lijxure  was  outlined  in  Pand,  ashe.-;,  or 
clay.  TheKwakintl  wizard  .-tuifedarticles 
obtiiined  from  hi^  victim  into  tlie  niunti), 
nose  and  ear^  of  a  corjise,  or  in  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  bewitchinL;,  called 
<K/t''a,  into  human  bones  and  skulls. 
Dawson'3  description  of  this  particular 
form  is  as  foUcnvs: 

"An  endeavor  is  tirst  made  to  prcHUire 
a  lock  of  hair.  .^<>me  saliva,  a  piece  of  the 
sleeve  and  of  the  neck  of  the  tlress.  or  of 
the  rim  of  the  hat  or  lieaddrcss  which  has 
absorbed  the  perspiration  of  the  {)erson 
to  he  bewitched.  These  are  place<i  with 
a  small  piece  of  the  skin  and  Uesh  of  a 
dead  man,  dried  and  masted  before  the 
fire,  and  rubbed  and  pounded  tOL^ether. 
The  mixture  is  tlien  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
.skin  or  cloth,  which  is  covert'd  over  with 
spruce  gum.  The  little  packa.'e  is  next 
placed  in  a  human  bone,  which  is  broken 
for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  carefully 
tied  together  and  put  within  a  human 
skull.  This  again  is  placed  in  a  box, 
which  is  tied  up  and  gummed  over  luid 
then  buried  in  the  ground  in  such  a  way 
a.s  to  be  barely  covered.  A  tire  is  iie.xt 
built  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  on  the  top 
of  the  box,  so  as  to  warm  the  whole. 
Then  the  evilly  disposed  man,  beating 
his  head  against  a  tree,  names  and  de- 
nounces his  enemy.  This  is  done  at  night 
or  in  the  early  morning  and  in  secret, 
and  is  frequently  repeated  till  the  enemy 
dies.  The  actor  mu.-t  not  smile  or  laugh, 
and  must  talk  as  little  as  ijossible  till  the 
spell  lias  worked.  If  a  man  has  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  is  being  practiced  on  in 
this  way,  he  or  his  frifntis  must  endeavor 
to  find  the  deposit  and  carefully  unearth 
it.  Rough  liandling  of  the  box  may 
prove  immediately  fatal.  It  is  then  cau- 
tiously unwrapped  and  the  contents  are 
thrown  into  the  sea.  If  the  evilly  dis- 
posed })erson  was  discovered,  he  was  in 
former  yeai-simme<liately  killed.  If,  after 
making  up  the  little  {tackage  of  relics  as 
above  note<l,  it  is  put  into  a  frog,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  tie<I  up  before  it  is  re- 
lea.sed,  a  peculiar  sickness  is  produce<l, 
which  causes  the  abdomen  of  the  pei>on 
against  wh'/m  the  sorcery  is  direi-tcd  to 
swell." 

Breaking  the  spell  by  separatinir  the 
articles  employed  to  effect  it  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  sea  was  common  to  the 
Tlingit,  an<l  i)robably  other  tribes  on  the 
N.  Pacific  eoa.^t  as  well.  Then;  was  a 
special  set  of  {ktsoiis  among  the  Kwa- 
kiutl  whose  business  was  to  undo  the 
wizard's  work.  These  went  throuirh  the 
paine  ceremonies  as  the  wizard  himself, 
but  ended  by  putting  everytliing  into  the 
fire.  This,  therefore,  was  a  sort  of  puri- 
fication bv  (ire. 


Probably  the  most  common  method  of 
bewitching  was  to  inject  a  syieari>oint, 
arrowpoint,  piece  of  bone,  or  similar  ob- 
ject into  the  body,  either  by  syndK>lic 
l^ropulsion  orl)v  exerting  mental  enerjy. 
Thus  the  Ntlakyapamuk  shaman  shot  the 
nasal  iKmes  of  the  deer  into  a  person  l>y 
means  of  his  guardian  sjiirits  or  his 
thoughts.  A  shaman  might  also  draw 
out  thesoul  from  a  person  and  send  a  spirit 
of  a  snake  or  other  animal  into  him  that 
would  prevent  him  from  killing  animals. 
Wizards  were  often  sup[K>sed  to  be  able 
to  assume  the  forms  of  animals  them- 
selves, and  other  remarkable  feats  were 
attributed  to  them. 

Taking  the  North  American  peoples  as  a 
whole,  no  crime  seems  to  have  been  more 
quickly  or  more  severely  punished  than 
witchcraft,  mere  suspicion  being  often 
equivalent  to  c^nxiction  and  exeeution,  al- 
though bloodshed  mi'_'htfollow  it  the  vic- 
tim's family  were  strong.  TheTsimshian 
susi>ectcd  of  witchcraft  was  tied  up  and 
starved  until  lie  confessed,  when  he  was 
driven  into  the  seainonlertoexpeltheevil 
spirit.  If  he  refused  to  confess,  he  was 
starved  to  death  or  exposed  on  the  beach 
at  low  tide  until  the  water  rose  over  him. 
The  Tlingit  wizard  was  starved  for  some 
time,  but  liberated  finally  if  he  refused 
to  confess.  In  the  alternative  case  all 
that  was  done  was  to  force  him  to  take 
the  bundle  through  which  he  had  oper- 
ated and  scatter  it  in  the  ocean.  Among 
the  Ilaida  witchcraft  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  mice  which  had  got  inside  of  a 
person's  botly,  and  if  these  could  be  ex- 
]->elled  lie  might  be  restored  to  his  ritrht 
mind.  There  were  said  to  be  as  many 
as  tea  of  these  mice  sometimes,  one  of 
wliicli  (the  last  to  leave)  was  a  white  one. 
The  charge  of  witchcraft  was  not  only 
brought  against  imlividuals  but  entire 
towns  and  tribes,  and  in  the  S.  W.  the 
people  of  the  Ilopi  puel^lo  of  Awatobi 
were  destroyed  on  this  ground.  As  an 
illustration  of  its  inlhience  on  religious 
rites  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Powamu 
ceremony  of  the  Ilopi  was  undertaken  to 
relieve  the  land  from  the  bewitchment  oi 
winter.     .See  Oi/aron.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Withlacoochee  {Wi-kik-urhi,  'little  Wi- 
lako'  [Withlako],  i.  e._  Mittle  great 
water').  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
\Vithlacoo<;hee  r.,  jirobably  in  Citrus  or 
Sumter  Co.,  Fla. 

Weecockcogee— McKoniniv  ami  Hall.  Ind.  Tribt'*. 
II.  TJ.  lv-,1. 

Withlacoocheetalofa  (  tnlofn  ='town'  ). 
A  foriin-r.~^emin<jle  town  hetweenSt  Marks 
and  Ocklocknee  rs.,  jirobablv  in  Wakulla 

(•o.,  Fla. 

Wcthoecuchvtalofa.— Bell  in  Morso,  nei>.  to  So<-. 
War.  Zij7.  l^JJ.  Wi-'la-ku-tci  talofa.  — F.  iJ.  .SpucW, 
inl'u.  r.iij?  M-.irrei  C  I'lriii;  tr.-.ih). 

Withlako  {v.l-hikh,  'great  water').  \ 
former  .'^emiiiolc  village,  4  m.  from 
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Clinrh';;  battle  irroiin<l  of  Deo.  ;>1,  1S.S.>, 
in  N.  E.  lltTiumdo  co.,  Fin.  It  wa:?  tie- 
.•■trovod  by  tlie  AiiuTioan.-i  in  \S.]6. 

O»ceola"i  Town.  — Dniki-.  Ili>l.  Cliri'ii..  JOT.  livtG. 
Ouithloko,— Ibid.  Powells  town.— Dnikc,  15k. 
Illd^-.,  bk.  IV,  S').  1S4S. 

Witichquaom.  A  Naiitifuke  villaire  in 
1707,  jx-rhaps  nt-ar  Su?qiieliaiuiu  r..  in 
s.  Penn:?yl\ania.  —  Kvan.-^  (17U7)  ([iioted 
l,y  Day,  Venn.,  old,  lS4o. 

Witukomnom.  A  divi.-ioii  ot  tlie  Yiiki 
of  N.  Caliloniia,  liviiii,'  s.  ot  Middle  fork 
of  Eel  r.  ill  Kden  valley  and  .s.  to  ^^dith 
»1  r.  Their  dialect  difiered  t^oinewhat 
from  tliat  of  the  L'koiiinoin  and  other 
divisioiLS  of  the  Ynki  proper. 
Spanish  Yuki.  — Towers  in  Cunt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill. 
136.   1»T7.     Witukomnom.— .\.    L.    Krocber,   iui'n, 

lyoo. 

Wiwash.  That  part  of  the  Xanticoke 
who  remained  in  Maryland  wlien  the 
main  Iwjdy  moved  northward.  In  1792 
they  numlx?red  pi-rhaps  oO  or  40  f^ouis.  in 
a  village  of  7  housi-.s  called  Locnst  >'eck- 
town,  on  Choptank  r.  in  D>inhcsterco. — 
(iallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soe.,  ii, 
53,  183G. 

Wiweakam  (  in'(/(i'7'(//(,  'true  frog 
tril)e').  Two  Lekwihuk  eentes,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Wiwekae  sept,  the  other 
to  the  Kueha.  There  peenii-  to  be  con- 
siderable confusion  between  the  i>eo])Ie 
bearing  this  name  and  those  called 
Wikae.  The  population  of  each  is 
enumerated  separately  in  the  Canadian 
Indian  Affairs  report.-,  and  in  1909  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  division  was 
placed  at  77.  In  ISSo  their  principal 
town  was  called  Tatapowis.      (.i.  r.  s. )  - 

Weewaikun. —  Brit.  (HI.  iiiap.  l"-"?.  Weewok. — 
Ibid.  We-wai-ai-kum. — Can.  Iml.  A'J...  'jTO,  1^>'.< 
We-wark  kura.  — Kaiii',  Waii'l.  in  X.  .\..  iijil'..  IS-V.i. 
We-wav-a  kum.  — I'l.u  .-11  in  Cm.  Ind.  .\|T.,  I!'.'. 
IVHi.  ■Wi'wa^am.— Hcas  in  Mini.  .\m.  Miis.  N.it. 
Hi>t.,  V.  [it.  II,  :'.1S,  IvrJ.  %Vi  waiaikum. —(.■,■•. n. 
Ind.  .Afl..  3<;^,  ]'^'.I7.  Wi'weakam.— liuas  in  Clli 
K<-|..  N.  W.  Tribes  Chii..  .V..  l>.iu.  Wi'ueaqani  — 
Hoas  in  Ivterinaiins  .Vliliril..  jit.  .'>.  ]:»!,  1>»7. 
Wi'-weekum. — iMu-on  in  1  ran?.  Ko\ .  S"c.  <  an., 
f^ec.  II,  C-'),  l-^sT.  Wi-wi-kum.— Tolmic  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Hril.  Col.,  n>JB.  lN-4. 

Wiwekae  (W/ir,''//i>',  'the  \\'e^qaes,' 
from  an  ancestor  of  that  name).  A  se[)t 
of  the  Ix'kwiltok,  living  In-tween  Bute 
and  Ix.ughboruU'_'h  inlets,  Brit.  Col.  It.s 
gentes,  acrrmlin/  to  Boas,  are:  Ciyigvil- 
kam,  Gyeksem,  Wiweakam,  and  a  fourth, 
t\ie  name  of  which  i.s  unknown.  Their 
princi[ial  town,  accordiii'.;  to  I>aw£on,  is 
Tsakwalooin,  at  C.  .Mudt'e.  Pop.  lOo  in 
1910. 

MWai-aikai.— Can.  Ind.  .\tr..  43.').  Is'j.;  (misprint). 
Waiwaiaikai.— Ibid.,  J.t.  J,  II.  VM'.K  Wewai  ai- 
kai.— Ibi.i.,  i>9.  i>.vl.  We  wark-ka  — Kane.  Wan<i. 
I"  N.  A.,  upi'..  Ivi9  Wcway  a  kav. —.--[. rnat  in 
Can.  Ind.  Alf,  U'.i.  Is?'.).  We  way  a'-tcy.  — I'.j/.  i-!i 
Jl'id.,  ll'j,  I-vfj_  Wi  wai-ai-kai  — <-.in.  ind.  .\!r.! 
■^'■.i.  18'J.!..  Wiwayiki.— Ilrit.  tol.  inai>,  IsTJ.  Wi- 
■weeke.  — Da.vw.n  in  'iraii^.  II'A-.  Soe.  Cili..  .'.•<•. 
If.  •->.  Ib-'il.  Wi'-wek  ae.— l!',a<  in  -.lli  K.  p.  .V.  W. 
Jribe.s  Can.,  .V),  1-,h).  Wi'weqae  — H'.a-  m  l:.p. 
»■  •  S.  .Vai.  M,,^.  lv,.o.  ;;:;].  1-j7.  Wiweq'ae.-IJoa- 
">  reteriiiuniis  Mitteil.,  .Wll.  pi.  .".,  l^l,  1>.^7. 


Wiyahawir  (  HV'-'/(f-/":-?/./r^.  A  former 
vilhiLre  of  the  Kikatsik  Shasta  on  tiie 
right  bank  of  Sluu-ta  r.,  l>elow  MontauMie, 
Siskiyou  CO.,  ("al.  The  name  (  We-o-how  ; 
was  incorrectlv  applic.l  l>v  Steele  (Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  lSt>4,'l2U.  lS6."i)  to'all  thoSha-ta 
occuiiving  the  k.  side  of  Shasta  r..  giving 
it  as  their  own  name.  (u.  b.  d.) 

We  o-how.— Steoli'.  op.  (it.  (.«aid  to  mean  'stone 
1)011'-. ■.'  from  the  hirce  eavo  in  their  eounir\  k 

Wiyakaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  sand'). 
A  band  of  tlie  \Vahpeton  Si<>nx. — Dorsev 
(after  Ashlev )  in  l.)th  Rei).  B.  .V.  E", 
21(3,  1S97. 

Wiyat.  The  name  given  by  t  he  Wl.-^hosk, 
a  small  group  of  the  coast  of  x.  California, 
to  that  part  of  their  territory  about  the 
lower  course  of  Eel  r.,  and  "applieil  In- 
several  authors  to  the  Wishosk  peottk' 
dwelling  in  that  secti'Mi  or  to  the  fam'ily 
as  a  whole.  Waivat  is  the  Karok  name 
for  the  Wishosk  (<"[.  v.). 

Veeards.— Powers,  MS.  'iiioted  by  Biincrutt.  .Vat. 
Haee<.  I,  Ai'\  1^,1.  Viard. — Powers  in  Cotit.  N.  A. 
Ktiinol..  ni,  101.  1^77.  Wee-yot.— '.^ibbs  M>.">l  '  in 
Sehoolerail.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  42i,  l.s.»J.  We  yot.— 
Ibid.,  l:>3.     Wi-yot,— Powers,  op.  cil..  -f7s. 

Wizikute  ( 'Pine  Shooter' ).  The  'jreat 
chief  of  the  Siou.K  when  Hennepin  i  wljo 
referred  to  him  as  (.Hiasicoude  I  wasamonu' 
them  in  lOSn.  His  home  was  at  the  head 
of  Rum  r.,  Minn.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  wise  and  good  man.  who  protected  the 
French  from  the  cupidity  of  some  of 
the  other  chiefs.  When  Hennepin  and 
Du  Luth  were  about  to  return  to  Canada. 
Wizikute  suiiplied  them  with  an  abund- 
ance of  wild  oats,  and  "  with  a  j^encil.  he 
marked  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which 
I  had  left,  the  course  that  we  were  to 
keep  fur  4()0  leatrues  together.  In  short, 
this  natural  geographer  do>cribe<l  our 
way  so  exactly  that  this  chart  served  us 
as  well  as  any  compass  could  have  done, 
for  by  ol'£ervin2  it  jiunctually  we  arrived 
at  the  place  desi'jned  without  losiiiir  our 
way  in  the  lettst."  (n.  k.  ) 

Woapikamikunk  ('at  the  jdace  where 
there  is  much  white  eurtli.'  —  'ierani!. 
The  lar<:e-t  of  6  Delaware  vilhiL'es  in  the 
valley  of  \Vhite  r.,  Ind.,  probal»ly  settled 
after  1795.  Their  Indiana  lands  were  sold 
in  1S18. 

Wapeminskink.— P.rintot).  I.enafte  Let,'..  1-1,  l^-^.i. 
Woapikamikunk. — Ibid.,  I'.'l. 

Woccon.  A  small  tril>e  formerly  iidial>- 
iting  E.  North  Carolina,  relale<I  liii::ui.-tic- 
ullyto  theCarawba,  heiiceoi  Siouan  .~ti)rk. 
All  that  is  known  of  them  is  n.-corded  by 
Ltwson,  who  states  that  about  KM  they 
live<l  2  leaLTues  from  the  Tusitimra  on  ih.; 
lower  Neuse  in  2  vilhi.'et-',  Yu|.waiiremau 
and  To'd'tatmeer,  }ia\in<.r  12()  warrinr--. 
In  hismaj)of  17U9,  rejin.'duced  by  Htiwks 
(Hist.  No.  Car.,  ii,  lo4,  1S59),  he  pla.es 
them  between  Neu.-e  r.  and  om;  of  its 
afliiicnts,  jierhaps  about  the  present 
( iold.-t/Mro,  Wayne  ck.  They  juinid  the 
Tu.scarom  against  the  whites  in  the  war 
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of  1711-13,  a?  is  loarnod  from  incklenlal 
rcfereiicc'9  in  colonial  lioouinciit^,  and  it 
is  prol'able  that  they  wore  extinL'ui^?hed 
as  a  tribe  by  that  war.  The  remnant 
may  liave  fii'd  n.  with  the  Tujcurora  or 
have  joined  the  Catawba  (Moonev.Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  Kiujt,  C^o,  Ib'-M).  '  Law^on 
preserved  a  voc;»bnlary  of  150  words  of 
their  langnatre,  which  shows  tliat  it  was 
closely  related  to  the  Catawba,  altiiouuh 
the  two  trilx^s  were  separated  by  nearly 
200  miles. 

Waccoa.— Mor^e.  K-p.  to  ?cc.  Wur.  US,  1S2-J. 
Waccoam. — Ibiil.  Waccon. — Ihic.  of  1712  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Kic,  I.SjI.  1SC"'i.  Wacon. — Liiw.-on.  map  of 
170"^,  in  Hawks,  Hi«t.  N.  C,  II.  lOl.lSV.i.  Woccon.— 
Lawson  0714).  Hist.  C'nr.,  o7S.  I>(i0.  Woccono.— 
Coue.'S  and  Kinj-ley.  Stanilnni  Km.  Hi^t..  pt.  6, 
lb*),  If^^'i.  Wocons— Kathu'>'Hie  in  Marsliall,  Kv., 
I,  introl..  2:i.  1-J4.  Wokkon.  — Draki',  BU.  IniJ., 
xii,  1><1^.  Woocon.— ?otiooU-rait.  Iiid.  Tribes,  in, 
401,  Kv'S.  Workons.— Domenech,  Dt-^erts  N.  Am., 
I,  415,  1M'.0. 

Wohawa.     See  Iluptltood. 

Wohkpotsit  (  ]Vuhk'j)o  l.-'it,  obsolete  name 
for  'white  wolf).  A  family  <_'roup  of 
Cheyenne,  cmisistinii;  of  mixed  Sutaio 
and  fleviqsnipahis.  They  take  tiieir 
name  fmm  a  chief. 

Wohk' po  tsit. — liriunell.  social  Ors.  f^hevcnno'^. 
1:50,  1W'>.  Woopotsi't.  — .M...jn.,-y  in  Haiidl^ook  .\in. 
Jnds.,  I,  ■J">f.,  ]'.'ii7.  Woqpotsit.  — .Mi.'i>ii>'y  in  Mem. 
Am.  Anthr.  A->o.,  i,  pt.  O,  laL-intr  j>l.  .\ii,  lltj7. 
Young-White-Wolf.— Dur>ey  in  Field  Mns.  Pub., 
Anilir.  ."-er.,  ix,  no.  -j,  i<2.  v'lOo. 

Wohuamis  (  W'n.rinVinis).  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  -Mns.  isy.5,  329,  1S97. 

Wokas.  A  farinaceous  food  made  by 
the  Klamath  from  the  seeds  of  the  f^reat 
yellow  water-lily  {Xi/mj'lum  ])oli/se/>(thi ): 
from  iro'-hix,  the  Lntiiamian  name  for 
the  plant  or  its  seed. — ("ovilie  in  Kep.  Nat. 
.Mus.  1902,  72.>-72it,  19u;-;. 

Woketaraosi.  A  division  of  tlie  Shaw- 
nee (lieckewelder  quoleil  l)y  Brinton, 
Lenap«''  J^eg.,  iJO,  ISS.i) ;  not  the  Piqua,  but 
I>ossit)Iy  the  Mecjuachake,  Ciuilicothe,  or 
Kiskrtpogi. 

■Wokodot(  Wo-b/ -dot) .  AformerMaidn 
village  on  the  site  of  Nevada  City,  Ne- 
vada CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bvill.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  map,  190.5. 

Woksihitaniti  {Woh^i'liiti'inin,  'kit-fox 
men,' siuL'.  ]\'ok--i/l<iiiin^).  A  warrior  so- 
ciety of  the  C'heyenne  d].  v.);  sometimes 
also  known  as  .Motsi';nit:iniu,  '  Mint  men.' 
They  receivcl  their  name  Kit-lox  men 
on  account  of  a  ceremonial  club,  with 
pendent  skin  of  a  kit-fox,  c-iirried  by 
their  leaders.  ( i.  .m.  ) 

Hoof  Rattle.— lior^i'v  in  Fii-ld  f'oliimb.  Miis.  I'lib. 
y.t.  15,  ]'j<i5  (pri.lialily  idi-rili<-al  I.  Woksi'hitaniu — 
.NIo<iney  in  .\Iijiii.  ,\m.  Anthr.  .\.-.-o.,  i,  IIJ.  lyo7. 

Woksoyudshi.  A  I'l^rmcr  L'pper  Creek 
town,  probably  on  lower  Coo.-a  r.,  below 
NVetutiqjka,  in  Kimoreco.,  Ala. 
Wacksoyochfes. — Swan  M7'.»l)  in  S(hi><)l'-raft,  Ind. 
'1  ribfs,  v,  'JijJ,  iH'i'i.  Waksovochees. — Ciiisus  of 
l^Sl  ciN-d  by  (latM-ln-t.  (  rc.'k  Miu-r.  Ll-i<.,  l,  150, 
IVil.     Woksoyu'dichi.— i,iii!-.lat.  ibid. 

Wolasatux.  A  Kaiyuiikh<4una  village 
on  the  K.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  .Maska,  tjn  a 


small  stream  N.  of  Kaiyuk  r.  Wolasatux 
was  an  Indian  who  alone  esaiped  mas- 
sacre at  Nulato  in  1S.')1  and  aiterwanl  had 
his  barrabora  at  this  spot. 
Welasatux.— liall,  .^la.-^ka,  map,  1S70.  WoUatux.— 
.\Ken,  Kep..  map,  1^S7. 

Wolasi  {Wo'hisi).  A  Yokuts  (Maripo- 
san)  trilx"  which  probal)ly  resi<led  in  or 
near  the  Kaweah  delta,  ("al.  They  j>  lined 
in  the  treaty  oi  >hiy  30,  ISol,  and  were  a.-^- 
signed  to  a  reservation  between  Kaweah 
and  King  rs. 

Nola-si.  —  Hartxmr  in  Son.  Kx.  Doo.  4.  3'Jd  Con?., 
.-^I'l-'O.  M-si.,  L'-J").  l^.'■3.  Wolasi. — Krueber  in  L'niv. 
Cal.  I'nb.,  -Vni.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ll,  no.  5,  r.'07. 
Wo  la-si.— Royce  in  iMli  Hop.  H.  .V.  E..  7sJ.  Is'.'i). 
Wo-lassi. — .lohtiston  in  S'-'n.  Ex.  Doc.  i)l,  S2d 
Cunj:.,  l.-t  .sc>s..  •.';>.  is')_>. 

Wolf  Lying-  Down.     See  Slrtpino  Ho'/. 

Wolf  Rapids.  An  Ottawa  villa'_'e  on 
Mauiuee  r.,  Ohio,  about  the  boundary  of 
Wood  and  Ilenrv  cos.,  on  a  tract  .'-■old  in 
1831.— Treaty  of  iS31in  U.S.  Ind.  Treat., 
591,  1S73. 

Wolf  Village.  A  Sauk  and  Fox  villaire 
on  the  Great  Nemaha  r.,  on  the  Nemaha 
res.,  Nebr.,  in  ImU.— Treaty  of  ISOl  in 
L".  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  7S0,  187.!." 

Wolntayuta  ( 'eat  dried  venison  from  the 
hind  quarter' ).  A  l)and  of  the  Sans  Arcs 
division  of  the  Teton  Sioux. 
Those  that  eat  the  ham.— Onlbert.^i.n  in  Smith.son. 
Kep.  iS'iO,  UJ,  lv>l.  Woluta-yuta. — Dor^ey  iu 
lotlvRep.  B.  A.  i:.,  Jl'.i.  l^y7. 

Women.  One  of  the  mo>t  erroneous 
lx?liefs  relatintito  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  American  Indian  woman  is  that 
she  was,  both  before  and  after  marriaire, 
tlie  abject  slave  and  drudge  of  the  men 
of  lier  tribe  in  general.  Tliis  view,  due 
largely  to  inaccurate  ob.servatioii  ami 
misconception,  was  correct.  i>erliai>s,  at 
times,  as  to  a  small  percentage  of  the 
tribes  and  peoples  whose  social  oriran- 
ization  was  ot  the  most  elemeiuary 
kind,  politically  ami  ceremonially,  and 
especially  of  such  tribes  as  were  non- 
agricultural. 

Among  the  other  Indian  tribes  n.  of 
Mexico  the  status  of  wom:in  dcpende<i 
on  complex  con<Iitions  havimr  their 
origin  in  climate,  habitat,  mytliolo'_'y, 
ami  concepts  arising'  thereirom.  and 
especially  in  the  economic  environment 
and  in  the  chara<ter  of  the  soc'ial  and 
p<jlitical  organization.  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  (le<luctions  of  modern  mylli- 
ologic  re-earch  that  tin;  jirevailimr  social, 
ceremonial,  ami  govermnenUd  piinciples 
anil  institutions  of  a  people  are  closely 
rc-tlected  in  tlie  forms,  structure,  and 
kinil  of  dominion  exerci.'fed  by  the  irods 
of  that  j.eijpie.  Where  numerou-  g(jd- 
des.ses  .sat  on  the  tiibal  Olyiiqius,  it  is 
safe  to  .>-ay  that  woman  was  hi'_ddy 
e-teemed  and  exerci^^cil  some  mea-ure  of 
authority.  In  tribes  who-e  government 
was  ba.-ed  on  the  clan  or.'anization  tlie 
•rods  were  tliOUL'ht  of  as  related  one  to 
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nnotlier  in  dogroos  re<iuired  by  such  an 
iii-titution  in  which  wouian  i.s  t^upreinc, 
c.\or(.'i--ing  riiiliLs  lyinir  at  the  foundatiun 
of  trilial  society  and  government.  Kthi- 
i-al  toachiuir  and  ob.-LMvances^  hnd  their 
explanation  not  in  the  rehiiious  views 
and  rites  of  a  people  bnt  rather  in  the 
ruleH  and  jirinriples  nnderlyine  those 
institutions  which  iiave  jiroved  most  con- 
ducive to  the  peace,  harmony,  and  pros- 
iK?rity  of  the  comnninity. 

In  deli  ningt  lie  status  of  woman,  a  broad 
di.-tinction  must  be  made  between  women 
who  are,  and  women  who  are  not,  mem- 
b<.'rsof  thetribeor  community,  for  amonir 
most  tribes  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  well-being  are  ri^'ht-s  belonging  only  to 
women  who  by  birth  or  by  the  rite  of 
adoption  (q.  v.)  are  members  or  citizens 
thereof.  Other  women  receive  no  cou- 
eideration  or  respect  on  account  of  their 
s<"X,  although  after  adoi)tion  thcv  were 
FI>ared,  as  jior^sible  mothers,  indiscrimi- 
nate slauL'hter  in  the  heat  of  battle,  ex- 
cept while  resistimr  the  enemy  as 
valiantly  as  tlieir  Ijruthersand  husbands, 
when  they  suffered  wounda  or  death  for 
their  patriotism. 

Among  the  North  American  aboritrines 
here  dealt  with  each  sex  had  its  own 
peculiarsphereof  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  it  is  essential  to  a  prujier  understand- 
itiirof  the  subject  that  both  these  spiierea 
of  activity  should  beconsitlered.  To  pro- 
tect his  family — his  wife  or  wives  and 
their  offspring  and  near  kindred — 
to  support  them  with  the  jiroducts  of 
the  chase,  to  manufacture  weapons  and 
woriden  utensils,  and  conmioidy  to  pro- 
vide suitable  timbers  an<l  bark  for  the 
building  of  the  lodge,  constituted  the 
duty  and  obhgatiun  which  rested  on  the 
man.  These  activities  ret|uired  health, 
streugtli,  and  skill.  The  warrior  was  usu- 
ally absent  from  hi.s  tiresideon  the  cha'-e, 
on  the  warpath,  or  on  the  fishing  trip, 
wetfks,  months,  and  even  years,  during 
which  lie  traveleil  hundreds  of  miles  and 
w;ts  subjected  to  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  hunting  and  lightiuir,  ami  Uj  the  in- 
clfiin'ncy  of  the  weatiier,  often  without 
adf(|uatc  shelter  or  foud.  The  lab(jr 
rc'iuired  in  the  home  and  in  all  that 
dir.ctly  affected  it  fell  naturally  to  the 
l"'t  of  the  woman,  in  addition  tu  the 
aitivities  which  they  shan.-d  in  common 
\Mth  iiK-n,  and  thecareof  children,  women 
attended  to  the  tan  II  iuL' of  skins,  the  w^av- 
iu'.:f)f  siiitahle  libers  into fabric.-and  other 
aiticl.'sof  neces.-ity,  the  making  of  mats 
'Hid  mattre-scs,  ba.skets,  jiots  of  clay,  and 
I't'iivil.s  of  bark;  sewing,  dyeing;  gather- 
ingan<l  storiiu^'of  ediljle  roots,  seeds,  ber- 
ries, and  plants,  for  future  Ui^e,  and  the 
dry  ill'.,'  and  smoking  of  meats  brought  l)V 
'["•  huniers.  On  the  marcii  the  care  <jf 
ll"c  laiiip  equipage  and    of    the    various 


family  lH^!on.rings  constituted  part  of  the 
woman's  dutie-,  in  which  she  wa^^as-isted 
by  the  children  and  by  such  men  as 
were  incapa<-itated  for  active  liirhtin.:  or 
hunting.  The  essential  principle  '_'ov- 
erning  this  division  of  labor  anil  re- 
sponsibility l.H'tween  the  sexi-s  lie-^  much 
deeper  than  api'arenily  heartless  tyranny 
of  the  man.  it  is  the  best  possil)lt?  ad- 
justment of  the  availal>lc  means  of  the 
family  to  secure  tlie  lar_'est  mea.-ure  of 
welfare  and  to  protect  and  jierpetuate  the 
little  community.  No  other  divi.-ioii  was 
so  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  "f  life 
among  the  North  Ameri<-an  In<lians. 
Fortilied  by  the  doctrine  of  signatures 
and  by  other  superstitious  reasons  and 
beliefs,  custom  emphasized  by  various 
rites  and  observaiu-es  the  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes.  Thus,  the  sowin_'  of 
seeds  by  women  was  sui)posed  to  render 
such  seeds  more  fertile  and  the  earth 
more  pro<luctive  than  if  planted  liy  men, 
for  it  was  held  that  woman  has  and  con- 
trols the  faculty  of  reproiluction  and  in- 
crease. 1  fence . so  wiuL' and  cultivating  the 
crops  became  one  of  the  exclusive  de- 
partments of  woman's  work. 

Accordinu'  to  Lewis  and  Clark  (Travels, 
o07,  ISOG)  the  Shoshoni  husband  was 
the  absolute  i)roprietor  of  his  wives  and 
daughters,  and  might  dispose  of  them  by 
liarter  or  otherwise  at  his  j^leasure;  and 
Harmon  (.Jour.  Voy.,  :;44,  iM'o)  de- 
clares that  the  women  of  the  trilies  vis- 
ited by  him  were  treated  no  better  than 
the  dc'gs.  Writing  of  the  Ktitchin.  and 
of  the  Loucheux  Indians  in  jiarticular, 
llardesty  (.■-milhson.  llep.  l.si;t!,;;iJ,  lS(i7) 
gavs  that  "  the  women  are  literally  b.a-ts 
of  burden  to  their  lords  and  masters.  All 
the  heavy  work  is  performed  by  them." 
A  similar  statement  is  ma'le  by  I'owers 
(Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  ni,  l'::,  lS77i  in  re- 
irard  to  the  Karok  of  ( 'alifornia.  School- 
craft (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  1G7,  ls')">)  declares 
that  the  Cree  women  are  subjected  to 
lives  of  heavy  ami  exacting  toil,  and  that 
some  mothers  anions' them  do  not  hesitate 
to  kill  their  female  infants  to  save  tiiem 
from  the  ndseries  which  they  themselves 
have  suffered,  (jhamplain,  writiiiu''  in 
1(315,  states  that  the  Huron  and  Al-_'on- 
ipiian  Women  were  ''expect'-il  to  at- 
tend their  husband-  from  pla^-e  to 
})lace  in  the  lields,  hllini:  tlie  oMice  ui 
pack-mule  in  carrying  the  liagjau'e  and 
in  doing  a  thousand  other  thin-.'-'."  ^  et 
it  W(juld  seem  that  this  h.ard_  life  did  not 
thwart  their  <levelopment,  for  he  adds 
that  among  these  tribes  there  were  a 
immbercjf  jiowerful  women  of  exlraordi- 
narv  h(Mt:ht,  who  hail  almo-t  >ole  can- of 
the'lodL'e  and  the  W(jrk  at  home,  tillim: 
the  land,  |.lanlin_'  the  corn.  L'atherinL'a 
sup[)ly  of  fuel  for  winter  use,  L.-'tl^.r 
and   spinning   the    heii.p 
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fibers,  the  prcxluct  of  which  was  utilized 
in  tlie  luanufarture  of  liin-s  ami  iiett-  tor 
lishing  anil  forotlnTi<uriK>^t-.-::  the  women 
also  harvested  and  stored  the  corn  and 
prepared  it  for  eating. 

The  duties  of  a  woman  of  the  Uiiix>r 
Lakes — i.  e.  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chip- 
pewa— were  to  bring  into  the  lod:.'e,  of 
which  she  was  the  niistre~s,  the  meat 
wliich  the  husband  kit  at  the  duor;  to 
dry  it;  to  have  the  care  of  the  cuisine;  to 
get  tne  li.-h  at  the  laiuiinir  or  liarbor  and 
to  prepare  it  for  immei'.iate  use  or  for 
storage;  to  fetch  water;  to  sj>in  various 
fibers  in  order  to  secure  thread  for  sun- 
dry uses;  to  cut  tirewoo'l  in  tiie  surround- 
ing forest;  to  clear  kind  for  plantinir  and 
to  raise  and  harvest  the  several  kinds  nf 
grain  and  vegetables;  to  man  u  fact  u  re  moc- 
casins for  the  entire  family:  to  make  the 
sacks  to  hold  grain,  and  the  lung  or  round 
mats  used  for  coveriui:  the  lod'je  or  for 
mattresses;  to  tan  tlie.-kins  of  the  animals 
which  her  husband  or  brothers  or  her 
own  or  her  sister's  sons  hail  killetl  in  the 
chase;  and  to  make  rolies  of  those  which 
were  nsed  as  furs.  She  made  al-o  l^ark 
dishes  while  her  husband  or  other  male 
members  of  the  household  madu  those  of 
wood;  she  designed  many  curious  pieces 
of  art  work;  when  lier  infant,  swathed 
on  a  cradle-board,  cried,  she  lulled  it  to 
sleep  with  sont:.  When  on  the  move, 
the  woman  carried  the  coverings  of  the 
lodge,  if  not  conveyed  bya  canoe.  In  all 
her  duties  she  was  aided  by  her  children 
and  by  dependents  or  guests,  not  rarely 
by  the  old  men  and  the  crijipled  who 
were  still  able  to  be  of  service. 

While  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  are 
distinct  in  lan'_'ua'_'e  and  in  physical  fe-a- 
tures  and  mental  charaiteri.-lics,  they 
are  nevertheless  one  in  culture:  their 
arts,  industries,  cu.-toms,  and  beliefs  dif- 
fer in  so  great  a  degree  from  those  of  all 
other  Indian  tribes  that  they  constitute 
a  well-defined  cultural  <.'rou['.  The  sta['le 
food  of  these  Indians  is  supplied  by  the 
sea,  whence  the  women  gat  tier  sea-i^ras-. 
which  after  being  cut,  and  i)res.-;ed  into 
square  cakes,  is  dried  for  winter  use; 
clams  and  mussels  are  cat'-n  fre.-h.  or 
strung  on  sticks  or  strands  of  bark  are 
dried  for  winter  consum{)tiiin.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  berries  and  roots  are 
also  consumed.  The 'h-n-c  fore-t.s  alDUi: 
thecoast  furnish  wood  for  bui Id iiiL,' cabin-, 
canoes,  im [dements,  and  utensils.  The 
red  cedar  {Tlouia  iji'riKd-'i)  is  the  mo^t 
useful  as  it  yields  the  mat(,'riak  for  a  !ar_'e 
part  of  their  nianui'actures.  its  wood  be- 
ing utilized  fur  buiMinir  and  earvinir,  and 
its  bark  for  the  manufacture  uf  clothing 
and  ropes,  in  which  the-  women  peiforiu 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  'I'he  wo- 
men have  their  ^hare  al-o  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  curiny:  of  the  flesh  and  furs  «if 


the  various  trame  and  fur-beariuii  animals 
which  their  husbands  and  brothers  kill. 
Berries  and  crai)-applcs  are  pre:-erved  by 
them  for  winter  u.-e;  the  fi'od  is  stored 
in  spacious  boxes  made  from  cedar  wockI 
suitably  bent,  having  bottoms  sewed  to 
their  sides.  Women  assist  in  curing  and 
tanniui:  the  skins  desi'jned  for  the  manu- 
facture of  weariug  apparel.  Di"_''s  hair, 
mountain-i.'oat"s  wool,  and  feathers  are 
woven  into  fabrics  suitable  for  wear 
or  barter;  soft  cedar  bark  is  aUo  pre- 
pared for  use  as  garments.  The  women 
manufaiture  in  great  variety  I'askets  of 
rushes  and  cedar  bark  for  storau'e  and 
carrying  jnirposes;  mats  of  cedar  bark, 
and  in  the  Smth,  of  rushes,  are  made 
for  beddiuL',  packing,  seats,  dishes,  and 
covers  for  boxes. 

Hodge  (in  article  Piiehlo^)  is  authority 
lor  the  followin<>  statements:  That  mo- 
nogamy is  the  rule  among  the  I'ueblus. 
and  that  the  status  of  woman  is  much 
higher  among  them  than  among  some 
other  tribes;  that  amon<r  most  of  the 
Pueblos  the  ilescent  of  blood,  and  hence 
of  mend)ership  in  the  clan  and  s<>  citizen- 
ship in  the  triije,  is  traced  through  the 
mother,  the  children  belougiuL'  to  her, 
or  rather  to  her  clan  ;  that  the  home  be- 
longs to  her,  and  tiiat  her  husband  whoni 
she  may  dismiss  upon  sliudit  provocation, 
comes  to  live  with  her;  that  if  she  have 
dauirhters  who  marry,  the  sons-in-law 
reside  with  her;  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  tind  men  ami  women  married  dwell- 
ing together  for  life  in  perfect  accoril  and 
contentment;  that  labor  is  as  equitably 
apportieuied  between  the  sexe.s  as  is  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  in  w  hich  they 
live;  that  the  small  L';trdens.  which  are 
cultivated  exclusively  by  the  women,  be- 
long' to  the  wiiiuen:  that  in  addition  to 
performintrall  iliime>tic  duties,  the  earry- 
ing  (jf  water  ami  the  manufactnrint:  of 
j)Oltery  are  tasks  devolvim:  strirtly  on 
the  Women  :  that  som*;  of  the  less  irk- 
some agricultural  labor,  e.-[ie-cially  at  har- 
vest time,  is  performed  liy  the  w<.imen  : 
that  the  men  assist  the  women  in  the 
heavier  domestic  work,  .~uch  as  iiou-e- 
building  and  fuel-eatherinir :  that  the 
men  also  w<.-a\"e  blankets,  make  nioi'ca- 
sins  for  their  wives,  and  a~-ist  in  other 
tasks  usually  rcL'arded  as  [ic-rtaining  ex- 
clusively to  women. 

According;  to  Mrs  .Stevenson  (I'.'M  Ke;'. 
B.  A.  M,  I'ji)4i,  amoni;  the  Zufii,  who  are 
an  a'_'ricul;ural  and  jiastoral  peoi.le,  the 
little 'jardens  around  the  villa_'e-.  which 
are  cultivated  exclusively  by  th'-  Nvonieu. 
are  inherited  by  thedauirhters;  a  married 
man  carries  the  products  <if  his  fields  to 
the  hou~e  of  his  wife's  parents,  which  is 
then  his  home.  The  wife  llkewi-i-  places 
the  produee  of  the  plots  of  land  derived 
from   her  father  or  mother  \sith   those  of 
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her  hu^'baiiii,  and  while  these  stored  prod- 
ucts aredesigiu'd  to  he  iitili/.e<l  hy  tlie  en- 
tire lioii.-ehold,  only  the  wile  or  the  liii?- 
band  may  remove  them  thenee.  .Mrs 
Stevenson  i^ays  further  that  a  woman  i;?  a 
meiul>er  ot  tiie  A.-liiwamii  or  IJain  I'riest- 
liooii,  con>istint:ot  nine  [XTsons,  and  con- 
stitutiii;,'  one  ot  the  lonr  innihimeutal  reli- 
jrioUti  groups  in  the  hierareineal  govern- 
ment vi  the  ZuHi;  and  that  while  the 
Znfu  traee  deseent  tlirou'_di  the  mother 
and  have  clan-,  tliese  clans  \\o  nut  own 
the  Oelds,  as  llieydoamong  the  Iroi|uois; 
that  by  (•ulii\atii>n  a  man  may  make  use 
of  any  unoeeupied  plot  ot  ground,  and 
iherealter  he  may  (.Ii>]i'ise  oi  it  to  anyone 
within  tlie  tribe.  It  is  to  l)e  noted  that  the 
daughters,  and  not  the  .sons,  inherit  tiie 
landed  property  ot  the  married  Zuni  man 
or  woman.  These  few  facts  slu.iw  plainly 
that  the  Ziu'd  woman  occupies  a  iiii,'h 
status  in  the  .social  and  the  politiad  or- 
ganizations of  her  tribe. 

Among  the  Iror]Uois  and  tribes  simi- 
larly organized,  woman  controlled  many 
of  the  fundamental  in>titutionsof  society: 
(a)  Deseentof  blood  or citizen:-hip  in  the 
clan,  and  lience  in  the  tribe,  was  traced 
through  her;  (/;)  the  titles,  distinguished 
by  unchanging  .specilic  names,  of  the  va- 
rious chieiiain.-hipsof  the  tribe  beloni'ed 
exclusively  to  her;  (c)  the  Icxlgeandall 
its  furnishings  and  equipment  belonL'ed 
to  her;  ('/)  her  0Lfsprin.r.  it  she  posses.-ed 
any,  belonged  to  her;  ( <- 1  the  lands  of  the 
clan  (including  the  burial  grounds  in 
which  her  sons  and  brothers  were  in- 
terred) and  so  of  the  tribo,  as  the  source 
of  foo«i,  life,  and  shelter,  belonged  to  her. 
As  a  con.-equence  of  the  po.-seasion  of 
the.se  vested  ri'jlits,  the  woman  exerei.-ed 
the  soverei'_'n  right  toselet  tfrMui  her  Sons 
the  candidates  for  the  rhieitain.-liip~  of 
her  clan,  and  so  of  the  tribe,  and  she  like- 
wise exercised  the  concurrent  right  to 
initiate  the  procedure  for  their  deposition 
for  sutiicient  cau^e.  liiing  the  source  of 
the  life  of  the  clan,  the  woman  possessed 
the  sole  rigiit  to  adupt  aliens  into  it,  and 
a  man  could  ailof>t  an  alien  as  a  kinsman 
oidy  with  the  Uicit  or  expresse<l  consent 
of  the  niatroncf  his  clan.  A  mother  pos- 
sessed the  important  antliority  to  foriiid 
her  Suns  i_'oin<_'  on  tin,-  warpath,  nn<l  fre- 
fjueutly  the  chiefs  to<jk  a-lvantage  of  this 
I>ower  of  the  woman  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  another  tribe.  The  woman  hadthe 
P<»wer  of  life  or  death  over  such  alien 
prisoners  as  might  become  her  .-hare  of 
the  spoils  of  war  to  re|J;'.ce  some  of  her 
kindred  who  niay  have  been  killed;  -lu; 
might  demand  from  the  clansmt-n  of  her 
husband  or  from  tho-e  of  her  dau;.diters  a 
captive  or  a  scalj)  to  replace  a  lo.-s  in  her 
family.  Thus  it  is  e\  i<lent  that  not  only 
thecfan  ancl  the  tribal  coumils,  but  al.-.o 
the   Ixmgue   council    were   c<jmiJO>ed    of 


her  represetitiUives,  not  tho~e  of  the 
men.  There  were  chieftainesses  who 
were  the  executive  olticers  of  the  women 
they  reproented;  these  female  chiefs 
provided  by  public  levy  or  contributions 
the  food  required  at  fe.-tivals,  ceremo- 
nials, and  general  asseniblies,  or  fur  pul>- 
lic  charity,  i'art  of  their  (luty  was  to 
keep  close  watch  on  the  polieie.-"  and  the 
course  of  affairs  a  fleet  in  t:  the  welfare  <>f 
the  tribe,  to  guard  scrui>ulously  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  trea.-ury,  with  power 
to  m.iintain  its  resources,  consistini:  oi 
strings  and  belts  of  wampum,  fjuill  and 
feather  work,  furs,  corn,  meal,  fre.-h  and 
ilried  or  smoked  meats,  and  of  any  other 
thiuL'  which  could  serve  fi>r  defrayini.'  the 
various  pul^lic  ex|ienses  and  obligations, 
and  they  had  a  voice  in  the<lisi)osalof  the 
contents  of  the  treasury,  livery  distinct 
and  primordial  family  or  oliwachira  ;-fe 
Clan)  had  at  least  one  of  the  female 
chiefs,  who  toiiether  constitutetl  the  clan 
council;  and  sometimes  one  of  them,  l>y 
reason  of  extraordinary  merit  an<l  wis- 
dom, was  made  reeent  in  the  event  >;  f  a 
vacancy  in  the  otiiee  of  the  re<.'ular  male 
chief.  Hence,  in  various  accounts  men- 
tion is  made  of  "•  queens,''  who  ruled 
their  tribes.  In  view  of  the  foregoinu' 
facts  it  is  not  surpri-ing  to  timl  that 
among  the  Iroquoian  tril>es — the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Hurons.and  thelroquois — the 
I>enalties  for  killing  a  woman  oi  the  tri!>e 
were  double  those  exacted  for  the  killing 
of  a  man,  because  in  the  death  of  a  wom- 
an the  Iro(juoian  lawgivers  recoL'iiized 
the  probal)le  loss  of  a  long  line  of  pros- 
[veclive  oif.-jirinLT.  According  to  .S wanton, 
on  the  N.  \\'.  coa-t  the  jienalty  for  liie 
killinsz  OI  a  wrjnian  of  the  tribe  was  <jnly 
one-half  that  for  the  killing  of  a  man. 
These  in-tances  show  the  gn-at  din'er- 
ence  in  the  value  placed  on  the  life  of 
woman  by  tribes  in  widely  separate<l 
areas. 

The  statement  of  Powers  in  re>:ard 
to  the  Yokuts  of  California,  that  not- 
withstandiiiiT  the  fact  that  the  husband 
took  up  his  alKxJe  in  the  lod'je  of 
his  wife  or  of  his  father-in-law,  he  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  hi~  wife. 
can  not  beaceei>ted  without  qualiiii  a li'.n. 
This  state'inent  can  mean  apjiaientiy  oniy 
that  this  power  mi  L'l  It  beexertid  to  pun- 
ish some S|iecific crime,  and  that  it  nii_'ht 
not  l>e  exercised  with  impunity  to  satisfy 
a  whim  of  the  husband. 

in  describing  the  character  of  the  Mus- 
khotrean  peoitle,  IJartram  (177.'>i  .-ays:  "  I 
have  bct-n  \Mcks  atj'l  months  atnoicjsi 
them,  and  in  their  towns,  and  invcr  ob- 
served the  least  sii'ii  of  coritention  or 
wrant^Iing;  never  saw  an  instance  of  an 
Indian  beating  his  w  ife.or  even  rey)roving 
her  inaii'.'er.  .  .  .  for  inde-ed  tht-ir  wives 
merit  tln-ir  «.'steem  and  the  nio  t  L-int!'- 
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treatment,  they  beine  indtiistrioup,  frugal, 
careful,  loving,  and  afiVotionnte." 

According  to  Smith,  among  tlie  In- 
dians of  Virginia,  while  tlie  men  devoted 
their  time  and  enerjy  to  ti.-hinL',  hunting, 
warfare,  and  to  other  niaidy  exercises 
out  of  (ioors,  within  tlie  ludje  tliey  were 
often  idle,  lor  here  the  wonu-n  and  cliil- 
dren  performed  tiie  larjcr  share  of  tlie 
work.  Tlie  women  made  mat.s  for  their 
own  use  as  Mell  as  fur  trade  and  ex- 
change, also  basktns,  niiirtar~,  and  jn'S- 
tles;  i>lanted  andgatiiend  the  corn  and 
other  Vfgftables;  prepared  and  jiounded 
the  corn  to  obtain  meal  for  their  bread, 
and  did  all  the  cooking;  cut  and  briiu<_'ht 
all  the  wood  used  for  fuel,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  children  fetched  the  water 
used  in  the  lodge.  Thus,  the  women 
were  obliL'ed  in  yierforming  their  duties 
to  bear  all  kinds  of  burdens;  but  they 
willingly  attended  to  tlieir  tasks  at  their 
own  time  and  convenience,  and  were  not 
driven  like  slaves  to  do  their  duty.  The 
descent  of  blood  wa.s  traced  tliroUL'h  the 
mother.  The  class  of  women  wliom 
Smith  calls  "trading  trirls"  afi"erted  a 
peculiar  tonsure  that  di tiered  from  that 
of  all  other  women,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
as  the  Indians  were  as  solicitous  as  Cau- 
casians to  keep  their  wives  to  themselves. 

Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  1S')G)  says  that  a 
woman  with  a  large  numl.^er  of  ihildren 
and  with  nohusl)and  to  lielp  support  her 
and  them,  was  assisted  by  the  youn:^  men 
in  planting,  reapin<z,  and  in  doini?  w  hat- 
ever  she  was  incapalile  of  performing  her- 
self. He  says  abo  tliat  they  euldgized  a 
great  nian  l)y  citing  the  faet  that  he  had 
"a  great  many  beautiful  wives  and  ciiil- 
dren,  esteemed  the  greatest  blessings 
atnongst  tiie.se  savaL'CS."  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  North  Carolina  native 
woman  was  not  the  drud'je  ami  slave  of 
her  husband  or  men  of  her  trihe.  Con- 
cerning people  of  the  same  freneral  re- 
gion, Bartram  (Trans.  Am.  llthnol.  Soc, 
III,  pt.  1,  31,  1853)  says  that  among  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Creeks  scarcely  a  third 
as  many  women  as  men  wore  seen  at  work 
in  their  fields.  De  Soto  found  in  lo-lO  a 
woman  whom  he  styled  a  fjuceri  ruling 
in  royal  state  a  tribe  on  the  Savannah  r., 
iudicatin'^'  that  woman  at  that  early  jie- 
riod  was  hel'i  in  high  esteem  among  the.-:e 
[Kiople. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
that  theauthority  po-se.--ed  by  ibit  Indian 
husband  over  his  wife  or  wives  wa~  far 
from  being  as  aljsolute  as  repre-ented  bv 
careless  observers,  and  there  is  certainlv 
no  ground  for  saying  that  the  In<lians 
generally  kept  their  women  in  a  condi- 
tion of  absolute  sul)je<-tion.  The  avail- 
able data  show  that  while  the  married 
woman,  because  of  ht-r  :-tatus  as  surh, 
becanuMi  memlx  rof  her  liu~l)an<rs  house- 


hold and  owed  him  certain  important  du- 
ties ami  obliizations,  she  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  independence  and  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  lieferenee, 
and  had  a  marked  inlluenceover  her  hus- 
liand.  Of  course,  various  tnbes  had  dif- 
ferent Conditions  to  face  and  possessed 
different  institutions,  and  so  it  hanjiena 
that  in  some  tribes  the  wife  was  the  equal 
of  her  husband,  and  in  others  she  was  his 
superior  in  many  thiuL's,  as  amou'.^  tlie 
Iroquois  and  trii)es  similarly  organized. 
In  nu^t,  if  not  in  all,  the  liighly  or- 
ganized tribes,  the  woman  was  the  sole 
master  of  her  own  body.  Her  husl>and 
or  lover,  as  the  case  may  be,  ai'i|uired 
marital  control  over  her  person  by  her 
own  consent  or  by  that  of  her  family  or 
clan  elders.  This  respect  for  the  per- 
son of  the  native  woman  was  equally 
siiared  by  captive  alien  women.  Mrs 
.Mary  Rowlandsi.>n,  the  wife  of  a  cler_'y- 
man,  and  a  captive  in  167t)  for  12  weeks 
amoiiL'  the  fierce  Narraganset,  bears  ex- 
cellent witne-s  to  this  fact.  She  wrote: 
"I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  those  roar- 
ing lions,  and  savage  bears,  that  feared 
neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  the  devil,  l>y 
day  and  by  night,  alone,  and  in  com- 
pany; sleeping,  all  sort^  together,  and 
not  one  of  them  ever  offered  the  lea^t 
abuse  or  unchastity  to  me  in  word  or  in 
action."  Koger  Williams,  with  reference 
to  another  subject,  brings  this  same  re- 
spect for  woman  to  view;  he  wrote:  '".So 
did  never  the  Lord  Jesus  bring  any  unto 
his  most  pure  worship,  for  he  ai>hors,  as 
all  men,  yea,  the  very  Indians,  an  un- 
willing' spouse  to  enter  into  forced  rela- 
tions" (U.  I.  Hist.  Tract,  1st  sen,  14.  p. 
lo).  At  a  later  day,  and  in  the  face  of 
circumstances  a<lveise  to  the  Indians. 
Gen.  James  Clinton,  who  commande<i 
the  New  York  division  in  the  Sullivan 
expedition  in  177'.J  a'jainst  the  hostile 
Iroquois,  paid  his  enemies  the  tribute  of 
a  soldier  by  writing  in  April  1779,  to 
Coli.inel  Van  Schaick,  then  leading  the 
troops  aeainst  the  Onon<lac:a,  the  follow- 
ing terse  comjiliment:  "liad  as  the  sav- 
ages are.  they  never  violate  the  chastity 
of  any  woman,  their  })ri.-uncrs."  How- 
ever, there  were  caseg  in  various  tribes 
of  violation  of  women,  Imt  the  guilty 
men  were  regarded  with  h'  irror  and  aver- 
sion. The  culprits,  if  apprehended,  were 
puni.-hed  by  the  kindred  of  the  woman, 
if  siiiL'le,  and  by  her  husband  and  his 
friends,  if  marrieil.  Among  the  Sioux 
and  the  Vuchi,  men  who  made  a  [)ractire 
of  seducti(ju  were  in  grave  bodily  daiiijer 
from  the  atrgrieved  women  and  girls, 
and  the  resort  by  the  latter  to  extreme 
measures  was  sanctioned  by  (lubiic  opin- 
ion as  [iroperly  aveiiL'ini^a  u'ross  violati(jn 
of  woman's  inalienable  riuht — the  con- 
trol  of  her  own    bod  v.      The  dower  or 


luide  pr'n^e,  when  euch  was  irivoii.  <liij 
iKit  confer,  it  seems,  on  the  hushaml, 
al>.'=olute  rif^ht  over  the  hfe  and  hlierty  oi 
the  wife:  it  was  rather  comiiciisation  to 
her  kindred  and  lionseh"ld  for  the  lo.-s 
of  her  eersices.  Aiiioiii:  the  Navalio  \\\r 
Kiisl.'aml  i>o?.-^esst's  in  reahty  but  very 
little  authority  over  liis  w  ife,  althtniL'ii 
he  has  ohtained  lier  by  the  payment  of 
a  bride  price  or  present  (  Westennarck, 
Human  .MarriaL'C,  S\>-  et  se>|.) 

Among  all  the  tribes  uf  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  woman,  tluring  the  eatame- 
nial  period,  and,  amoncr  many  of  the 
tribes,  during  the  period  of  gestation  and 
j>arturition,  was  re'jarded  as  al)normal, 
extra-human,  sacred,  in  the  belief  that 
her  condition  revealed  the  functionin-^  of 
(>rntd<i  or  matric  pow  er  so  i>otent  that  if 
not  segregated  from  the  ordinary  iiannts 
of  men  it  would  disturb  the  u>ual  courM- 
of  nature.  The  proper  view  point  is  that 
while  in  either  coiulitinn  the  woman 
involuntarily  was  tlie  seat  of  processes 
which  marred,  if  they  did  not  tliwart, 
the  normal  exercise  of  human  faculties, 
rather  than  that  siie  was  merely  "un- 
clean," and  so  an  object  to  be  tabooed. 
Yet,  it  appears  that  this  species  of  tem- 
porary l)ut  recurrent  taboo  did  not  aiieet 
thestatus  of  the  woman  in  the  social  and 
political  organization  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  her  interests. 

It  appears  also  tliat  in  many  instances 
woman  aspired  to  excel  in  some  of  the 
vocations  which  might  be  regarded  as 
peculiar  to  the  male  sex — htmtine,  fi-h- 
ing,  fowling,  and  ti'_'hting  beside  the  man. 
At  times  also  she  was  famed,  even  noto- 
rious, as  a  sorceress.  Some  of  the  weird- 
est tales  of  sorcery  and  incantation  are 
connected  with  the  lives  and  deeds  i.-f 
noted  woman  sorcerers,  who  delii/lited 
in  torture  and  in  destruction  of  human 
life. 

Some  students  maintain,  on  seemin'_'ly 
insutlicient  grounds,  that  the  institutioji 
of  maternal  descent  tends  to  elevate  the 
social  status  of  woman.  Apart  from  the 
independence  of  woman,  broUL'ht  about 
by  purely  economic  activities  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  w<^man  ever  attains  any  lar'je 
degree  of  independi-nce  and  autiiority 
aside  from  this  [lotent  cause.  \\'ithnnt  a 
<letailed  and  carefully  compi!t<l  br.dy  of 
fact.s_  concerning  the  activities  and  the 
ri'lations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  various  institutions  of  the 
community,  this  question  can  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily decided.  The  data  coijceiriini: 
the  ritrht.s  of  women  as  corn['ared  with 
those  of  men  to  be  found  in  hL-torical 
accounts  of  various  tribes  are  so  meatier 
nnd  indefinite  that  it  is  difiirult,  if  not 
impo-sible,  to  define  accinatei  v  the  effect 
of  either  female  or  male  descent  on  the 


status  of  the  woman.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  ainonii  the  sedentary  and 
agricultural  communities  the  woman  en- 
joyed a  l.arLre.  if  not  a  preponderatiuL.', 
measure  of  independence  and  authoritv' 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  exU'iit 
of  the  conniHinity"s  dependence  fi)r  daily 
sustenance  on  the  product  of  the  woman's 
activities. 

For  additional  information  on  the  avo- 
cations of  womenamong  theseveral  tribes, 
see  Busl.ttrij,  /)//<;•.•.■  ainl  Piijiiit'ids,  .V.i;;  and 
S/chi  drrs-iliif/,  \\'cm-it)if.  (.\.  x.  n.  u.) 

Women's  National  Indian  Association. 
See  X'i/loiJ,il  hulinn  .{■<-'<oc'Mtiun. 

"Wompara.     See  Winnimm. 

Wonalancet.     See  \y<ihi}alaiiret. 

Wonasquam.  A  village  in  ItjSG  on  the 
seacoast  in  Kssex  co.,  .Mass.,  about  the 
present  .Vnnis.iuam.— Dimton  (1705)  in 
Mass.  IIi,-t.  Soc.  Coll..  L'd  s.,  n,  IL'L',  lsl4. 

Won^en,     See  HVo/'/'/r. 

Wongunk  Cat  the  bend').  A  former 
villaire  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  r., 
about  tlie  i>resent  Chatham,  Middlesex 
CO..  Conn.,  belonginir,  according  to  l)e 
Forest,  to  the  Mattal)esec. 

Wangum— Ii-  Fi>r.-t.  IikIs.  Conn..  .=v(,  I.v.J. 
Wongonks— FJ'IiI.  Miiidl./MX  Co..  r,(>.  1M9.  Won- 
gums.  — IM.l.  Wongunck.— StUf.s  (17i,l>  in  Mrt-^. 
ll:-t.  Soc.  <'olI..  l>t  s.,  x.  1U.S,  ISOy.  Wongung — 
Trumbull.  Hi>t.  Cunn.,  l,  40,  1818.  Wongunk.— De 
Fure^;.  op.  tit. 

Wonongoseak.  A  former  village,  proti- 
ably  of  the  Potawatomi,  between  the  .v. 
and  s.  branches  of  Elkhart  r.,  ap[)arentlv 
in  Xoble  Co.,  Ind. 

Wo-non-go-seak  Village.— Houijh,  map  in  Indiana 
G.vil.  Rf-p.  1"-',  l.v^O. 

Woodchnck.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
grriund-hog  {Arrtoimis  monax),  called 
moonnrk  \n  parts  of  the  S.  The  jiresent 
form  of  the  word,  as  if  from  "wood  "  and 
"chuck,"  is  a  corruption  by  folk-etymol- 
o^'y  of  v'lOiJsi'Jiock,  ui)iidshnti.\  or  ir,-jnrl:^  a 
name  applied  to  this  animal  by  the 
hunters  and  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Cree  atrhek  or  the  Chippewa  ntrjiiij  or 
(xljlk,  the  name  of  the  tislier  (Miisida 
pi^nnriiiti),  this  Algoncjuian  term  having 
been  transferred  by  tlie  whites  to  the 
ground-hf);,'.  In  the  fur  nomenclaturt;  of 
the  Hud-^on's  I'ay  Company  the  skins  of 
these  animals  have  lontr  l>een  known  as 
vno'/.-^'-iior/:.-:  ( x.  y.  c] 

"Woodchnck  day.  Candlemas  (■  February 
2<1),  which  i~  so  designate'l  from  a  rural 
belief  that  the  appearance  of  the  'jround- 
hng  on  that  flay  presau'es  a  return  of  cold 
weather  and  a  late  sprinir.        (w.  i;.  o.) 

Woodwork.  Much  use  is  made  of  wiod 
by  tiie  Indians,  who,  \vith  few  excefition-, 
are  skilful  workers  in  that  material. 
S.ome  areas  may  be  classed  a-^  favoraMe 
for  tiie  develo[)ment  of  woodworking'  art, 
havintr  an  abimdant  supply  of  str.iiu'ht- 
grained  timber,  easily  split  and  worked, 
and  other  growtliH  furnishing  a  variety 
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for  ail  pur{K>^fS.  The  rioln'.^t  ri."ji<>n  i.-- 
the  N.  \V.  coa.'t,  where  wvx^lw 'irking 
reached  its  hiirho^t  devi-loi'iiioiit  in  his- 
toric times.  s^<niieden:^ely  io restf<l  a rea.<. 
as  tlie  Api'alaihiaii  n'>_'ion,  did  not  ?oi'in 
to  foster  the  art,  while  in  some  environ- 
juentd  where  wooil  is  scarce  the  Indians 
have  made  more  extended  use  ol  such 
that  is  available  tiian  trihus  better  pro- 
vide<l  with  the  raw  material,  .specimens 
of  woodworkim:  survive  in  aneient  tie- 
posits  of  artifaet.s  oidy  wIuto  ei>nditions 
are  most  favorable,  as  in  the  keys  oi 
Florida,  who^e  inhabitant-  wi irked  wocxl 
in  elaborate  desi^'us  with  shell  imple- 
ments and  shark's  teeth,  or  in  the  dry 
eandsof  Arizona,  where  hard-wood  imple- 
ments, prayerstiokg  of  cottonwood,  and 
other  objects,  have  Ix^en  found. 

Fire,  the  stone  ax,  and  the  wei.iire  were 
the  princiiuU  ti'ols  of  the  Indian  f>-r  tret- 
ting  out  timber.  With  these  the  lar^zest 
tree  could  be  felled  and  ml  into  len.rths. 
Some  tribes  in  the  (.'alitcrnia-OreLron 
region  felled  trees  by  bruisin<_'  off  suc-es- 
five  rounds  of  the  wood.  LarL'C  timiK^r 
was  not  demandeil,  hnwever,  except  f<:>r 
canoes,  house-post.?,  Ix'ams.  and  totem 
poles.  Boards,  when  required,  were 
split  out  witli  antler  wedt'es,  while 
smaller  material  was  cut  with  stone  or  cop- 
pertools.  Thesaw,  drill,  ax.  adze,  knile, 
chisel,  scraper,  rasp,  and  the  smoother, 
made  of  suitable  stone,  shell,  copper,  or 
teeth,  were  used  for  wool  working,  the 
knife  being  drawn  toward  the  lv->dy. 
Wood  was  bent  by  means  of  hot  water 
and  fire,  small  ro<lswere  strai'jhtened  with 
the  teeth  or  with  wrenches  ot  bone,  horn, 
or  wood,  and  larger  rods  or  poles  in 
pmoke  and  heat  of  the  tire.  In  the 
Pueblo  region  figurines  an<i  other  objects 
of  soft  wo(xl  are  modeled  entirely  by  rub- 
bing with  coarse  san<istorie  or  by  attri- 
tion upoa  rock.  Canoes  were  hollowed 
out  with  the  aid  of  fire,  the  charred  p-ir- 
tions  beine:  removed  with  cuttine  ti-ols. 
In  every  Irjcality  each  art  had  its  par- 
ticular tools,  varying  as  to  material,  bait- 
ing, etc.,  and  some  arts,  as  the  making 
of  bows  and  arrows,  deveii.ped  a  larse 
number  of  tools  for  shaping,  finishing, 
and  decorating'.  Dislies,  suiall  boxes, 
and  the  like  were  excavated  uith  great 
labor  by  means  of  .scrapers  au'l  other  cut- 
ting tools,  as  the  incLsors  of  the  beaver, 
suitably  liafted.  The  use  of  curly  knots 
from  trees  for  dishes  w;us  widesjiread, 
since  much  of  the  work  in  formin;;  the 
vessel,  spoon,  or  cup  had  be<-n  (l<ine  by 
nature.  In  many  cases  the  inti-rior  of  tin? 
knot  had  decayi-il,  leaving  a  shell  wfii'h 
l>ecame  a  ves.-el,  \vith  little  working:. 
Perforations  for  lashiiii:,  stispending,  and 
fastening  were  made  with  the  drill.  In 
hard- wood  saplinu's  there  is  often  a  core  of 
pith  which  could  be  j.u-hed   out  with  a 


cane  or  erass  stem  and  the  hi>le  souiewhat 
enlarged  t<^  form  a  tube.  In  the  Pueblo 
region  roof  tiniiiers  and  the  stakes  that 
were  u-edtocover  bixlies  in  ancient  bur- 
ials ^ho\^"  marks  of  the  stone  tools  with 
which  they  were  cut.  Firewood  was 
broken  from  trees  iiy  means  of  large 
grooved  hammers  or  mauls.  Most  of  the 
elementary  processes  known  to  modern 
wc)od\vorkers  were  practised  by  these 
Indians.  Fxamples  of  joinintr,  splicing, 
binding,  lashins.',  pe'_"_'ing.  and  grooving 
are  found,  and  in  joiniUiT  birch-lnirk  a 
process  si^imewhat  reseml.'ling  dovetailing 
was  often  employed.  The'  tenon  and 
mortise  appear  to  be  aitsent,  their  place 
being  taken  in  Alaskan  houses  by  worked 
sockets  for  frame  timbers,  and  in  other 
structures,  as  the  Xavaho  hogan,  by 
crotched  sticks.  The  X.  \V.  coast  tribes 
had  a  primitive  vise  for  holding  bent- 
wood  boxes  and  dishes.  Pegs  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  wood  were  used  instead  of 
nails. 

Among  the  numerous  jiroducts  of  wooil- 
workin'_'  may  be  mentioned  l)ows,  arrows, 
s[>ears,  armor,  gamiu'.:  l>locks,  trinket 
boxes,  and ciiests.  especially  developed  by 
theX.  \y.  coast  tribes,  boat  frames,  boats, 
sleds,  bowls,  mortars,  jiestles,  tire-drills, 
pipestems,  masks,  and  figurines.  Among 
these  ot>jecis  are  siiecimens  carved  with 
such  skill  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  class  of  art  productions. 

Considt  Beverley,  Hist.  Va.,  1722:  Boas 
in  Southern  Workman,  .vxxix,  no.  6, 
:j37-343,  1910;  Bogoras  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Xat.  Hist..  Jesup  Exped..  vii,  1905; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvii,  pt.  iii,  19"5:  Kroeber  in  Pub.  b'niv. 
Cal.,  viir,  no.  2,  190>;  .Mason  il)  in  Kep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1S94.  lS9t).  (2)  in  .Smithsonian 
Rep.  ]>;ytK  205-239,  1SS9;  .Mor-jan  in 
C'ont.  X.  A.  Etlinol..  iv,  1881;  Xel-on  in 
ISth  Rej).  B.  A.  K.,  pt.  1.  1899;  Xorden- 
ski'ild.  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Me.-a  Verde, 
1893;  Powers  in  Cont.  X.  .\.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
1877;  Swan  in  Sraith-(>n.  Cont.  Knowl., 
\xi,  1-lS,  lS7ti,  (2)  iliid.,  \vi,  1-lOs,  1870; 
Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Xat.  Hist., 
Jesup  Exped..  v,  pt.  1,  1905;  Willougiiby 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  ix,  no.  2,  29G-.306, 
1907.  (w.  II.) 

Woolyneag.  A  name  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Xew  Englan'I  for  the  ti-her  or 
I>ekan.  .^[n.-ieln  ]>€(iintnti.  The  name  i.s 
from  .Abnaki  u-ulaniktr,  'handsome  .'-Tjuir- 
rel'  (from  v>il,  'good.'  'pretty,'  etc.  -f- 
unikv;  a  general  name  for  'squirrel'  in 
all  Alirouijuian  dialects).  The  name, 
with  variants  'loo/'ir'fig  and  irooinieng,  is 
evidently  a  mi-a[jplication.      (  w.  p..  c.) 

Woosemequin.     .Se<'  M'i.--.'<tsoil. 

Wootassite.      S<Hi  (Ji'lurtlii. 

Wooteka.  .V  former  villau'O,  i>robabIy 
Seminole,  r.  of  Apalacln-e  bay,  w.  Fla. — 
P.artram,  ^'oy.,  i,  maj),  1799. 
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Wopohwats  {W'li  poll' 'nut.-',  "Wliite 
>|iifl<l  Owner,'  ooinuionly  kiiDun  to  the 
u  liite.~a.-^  White  Shield ).  A  luriiior  ehiel 
(if  the  .Southern  Chewnne,  l>orn  about 
ISsi  on  an  upfx-r  branch  ot  North  I'latte 
r.,  Wvo. ;  died  in  ISSJ  near  the  pre.sent 
Kin'jlisber,  Okla.  In  aoordance  \vith 
Indian  eut^toni,  he  had  diUerent  names 
at  diilerent  j,HMiods.  As  a  youn'j  man 
he  \va-^  known  as  Mouse  Koad.  Mir 
more  famous  name  wa.s  botowed  on  him 
in  ]SHl'  by  his  nneie,  the  mned  I'.laek 
Ketti'S  killed  in  the  I'attle  ot"  thf  Washita, 
who  had  previi>n.-ly  borne  the  name 
himH^li.  About  the  year  1S7S  hea.->umed 
his  firandfather's  name  oi  l>uLiaio  Beard. 
which  he  kept  until  hisd^ath.  Havini; 
distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior,  par- 
ticularly in  two  eni:ai:emeiits  with  the 
I'awnee,  lie  became  a  leailer  in  the  \)<<\\- 
Htrin^'  ."^oldier  society,  and  in  1>70  was 
formally  elect(>d  to  tin;  council  of  chiefs. 
Jn  the  next  y<'ar  he  was  one  of  a  delcja- 
tion  .sent  to  \\'ashin.L't'>n  to  represent  the 
allied  Cheyenne  and  .\rapaho  tribes  then 
newlv  establisiied  on  a  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  and  with  his  companions  le- 
ceived  from  President  (bant  a  treaty 
mei.ial  l>earin<x  tiie  device  c>f  a  pipi',  a 
I>li>w,  a  globe,  and  a  IJible,  which  were 
explained  to  syml)olize  peace,  aL'ricul- 
ture, education,  an<l  Christianity.  White 
.'^hield  accepted  all  this  literally,  and  on 
his  return  became  an  earnest  advocate  of 
civilization,  schools,  ami  mission  work. 
Throughout  the  outl)reak  ui  b^74-75  he 
held  his  band  quiet  at  the  aeency.  In 
li<Sl  he  was  again  chosen  as  delegate, 
but  was  unable  tn  en  tiy  reason  of  the 
death  of  his  dauLihter,  triital  cu:-t"m  for- 
biilding  jiartii  ipation  in  public  bu.-iness 
l>y  anyone  in  mournin'.'.  As  was  com- 
nioti  with  the  Plains  Indians,  he  had 
two  wives,  who  were  sisters.  Ili<  son, 
Harvey  AN'hite  Shield  (see  lUslJ-oints),  is 
one  of  the  I >e.-t  educated  yonnir  men  m 
the  tribe  and  an  etHcient  nn'ssion  helper 
and  interi)reter.  (.].  m.  ) 

Wopum.     Mentioned  a-  a  Karok  villaL'e 
on  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  inhai/ited  in  l>0O. 
Woopum.— 'I'aylor  in  CmI.  Karrm-r.  M:ir.  j:!.  l^K). 

Woronock.  A  Wap[)ineer  vilhiL'eon  the 
K.  l)ank  of  lower  Ilousatonic  r..  in  New- 
Haven  CO.,  ('r,nn..  at  the  ferrv  iHjtween 
Miliord  an<l  Stratford. 

Oronoake.  — liinl-i-vnT'.l  in  Ma~<.  II  i<t  S.>f.  roll., 
'r^  ^..  .\,  111,  \.^-<'.K  Oronoke.— rniijihail.  Ind. 
-N^mies  Omii.,  in,  ls>-l.  Oronoque.— Ibid.  Woro- 
notk.-Il,i,l. 

Worship.     See  Orrn'/'i,  Pnnj^r.  Ufliq'nm. 

Woruntnck.  A  villa'_">  in  .Mav-a.liu- 
^etts,  apparently  on  or  near  C-'UtH-ctinit 
r.,  who-t;  inhabitants  were  driven  '.i:t  li\ 
"k'  Mohawk  about  It;!)}.— Wintlin.'p 
(l''>*^4)  in   >bis.<.  Hist.   Smc.  Coll.,  4tii  s., 

Wosameus.  .V  vilhcje  in  bloS  on  the 
^^■-  bank  (,i  I'atuxeiit  r.  in  Prime  <  .eorje 
'•"■,  Md.— Smith  (  PlL'In,  \'a.,  i.  map.  l^l'i. 


Wotkalgi  ( 'ntccoon  i>eople').  A  clan 
of  the  <.'reeks. 

Wdtkalgi.—Oia.-cliot, Crook  Mifrr.  Lckc.,  i.l.^i,  l.Ss-l. 
Wo'  tko  — .^llH,l,'lUl,  .Vtic.  Soc.  101.  IsTS. 

Wovoka  ('The  Cutter').  A  Paiute 
dreamer  and  nunlicine-man.  and  origi- 
nator of  the  (ihost  dance;  born  in  w. 
Nevada  about  L'^-itj.  His  father,  Tavibo, 
'  White  Man,'  was  also  a  rei>uted  niedi- 
tine-man,  and  the  son  may  have  inherited 
the  mystic  tendency  from  him.  After  his 
father's  death  the  l>oy  wa--  taken  into  tlie 
family  of  a  white  rancher  Iruin  whom  he 
received  the  name  of  .lack  Wilson,  by 
which  he  was  commonly  known  among 
the  whites.  He  was  still  alive  in  I'JO.'S. 
but  hail  lost  in  larsre  measure  his  former 
intluence.  For  an  account  of  his  super- 
natural mission,  see  ahost  dance.  Con- 
sult Moonev.  Chost  Dance  Religion,  1-ith 
Kep.  P..  .\.'E.,  1SH6. 

Wowol.  A  former  Yokuts  (Mari[)Osan) 
tribe  that  livedneartheTachiandClninut, 
.v.  or  K.  of  Tulare  lake, -Cal.  With  the 
Chumii  they  ceiled  their  lands  to  the 
L'nited  -States  by  treaty  of  June  '.i,  ISol, 
exceptin_'  a  stri[)  from  Tulare  to  Buena 
N'ista  lake.  In  18-57  they,  with  theTachi, 
nund)ered  175. 

Wah-wol— Wo>-en>  i1^>Vmii  H.  R.  Ex.  pcX".  T'"., 
:'.Uh  Com:..  :;d.-es«..3i,  1n"i7.  Woo-wells. — Lewis  in 
Ind.  .\:y."r.ep.  IS-ST.  Ilk).  18.'>S.  Wo-wol.— Barbour 
[n  i^cn.  Kx.  lioc.  4,  32d  Cone..  ^p.?o.  se-^s.,  2b<j.  1<>S. 

"Wright,  Allen,  A  Choctaw  preacher, 
born  in  Mississippi  about  18'_'.t:  he  emi- 
trrated  with  most  of  the  tribe  to  Indian 
Ter.  in  1S32,  his  parents  dying  soon  after- 
ward, leaving  him  and  a  sister.  He  had 
a  strain  of  white  blood,  probably  one- 
ei<_'hth  or  one-sixteenth.  In  his  youth 
he  lived  some  time  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  KinL'sbury,  a  Presbyterian 
mi.-.-ionary,  and  beean  his  education  in 
a  missionary  day-school  near  Doaksville. 
While  here  he  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  soon  after  entered 
Spencer  Academy  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
By  reason  of  his  studious  habits  he  was 
se'nt  by  the  Choctaw  authorities  to  a 
school  in  I)elaware,  but  afterward  went 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  graduate<l  in  1>5l\  He 
then  took  a  full  course  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  Ix-inir 
graduated  in  l.*^-'->o,  and  in  the  followirii: 
year  was  ordained  by  the  Indian  Presby- 
tery. Ileturnin'.'  to  his  people  in  Indian 
Ten,  he  preached  to  them  until  Jiis  death 
in  ISS-').  His  people  appreciating,'  his  abil- 
ity and  ui^riLditness,  .Mr  \Vri'_'ht  was  called 
to  affairs  of  state,  beincr  ele'ted  sr,cces- 
sively  a  memijerof  the  Choctaw  Hou.-eof 
pLi-presentativesand  theSenate,  and  after- 
ward Trca-urer.  In  lS';»i,  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  sent  to  Wa.-hinjrton  as  a 
delet:ate  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with 
the  United  State-,  and  durin<_'  hisab^enee 
w;ts  elected  |)rincipal  chief  of  the  Clioc- 
t.iw  Nation,  an  i^dice  which  he  held  until 


1S70.  TIk'  lu'V.  John  Kduanls  cliarac- 
terizc<l  \Vrii,'ht  as  "a  man  ni  laree  iiitt'l- 
ligemv,  goixl  niiiid.aiiexcolliMit  prt'aolior, 
and  a  very  taithiiil  latxMvr  fur  the  izuoA 
of  his  people.  No  otlier  Choctaw  tliat  1 
ever  met  could  give  such  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  ditticult  points  in  the  u'lanunar  oi 
the  Choctaw."  Ahout  1S73  he  trans- 
lated the  Chickasaw  cinistitution,  which 
was  published  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  in  1S80  he  {Miblished  a  "Chahta 
Leksikon."  .Just  before  his  death  he 
completed  the  translalion  of  the  I'salni- 
from  Hebrew  into  CliDCtaw.  Snon  alter 
his  graduation  .Mr  Wriirlit  married  Miss 
Harriet  Newell  Mitchell,  nf  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  whom  were  born  .several  chil- 
dren, inclndincr  Kliphalet  Nott  Wright, 
M.  I).,  of  C>Iney,  Ukla.;  Kev.  Frank  Hall 
Wright,  of  I>allas,  Texas:  Mrs  Mary 
Wallace  and  Mrs  .\nna  W.  Ludlow,  of 
Wapanucka,  Okla.:  .\llen  A\'riLd)t,  jr.. 
a  lawyerof  South  McAle~ter,  okla.;  Mrs 
Clara'lv  l\ichards.  Miss  Kathrine  Writdu, 
and  James  H.  Wrieht.  C.  I"..,  all  of  Wa- 
panucka. Okla.  For  Mr  Wrii^ht's  por- 
trait, see  Cli'xiair. 

Wrosetasatow.     See  0'ilivit;i. 

Wuckan.  <)ne  of  the  7  Winneliago 
villages  in  ISO'),  situate<l  on  L.  Poygan, 
"Winnebago  co.,  Wis. — Pike,  Trav.,  l'_*4, 
1811. 

Wuia  (  \\'ii-i<i).  Oiven  bv  Ingalls  (H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  (i(>,  Vl>\  CoHL'.',  .3d'sess.,  2, 
1S7.S)  as  a  Paiute  band  in  Utah.  Not 
identifieil. 

Wuituthlaa.  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Ump<|ua  r.,  <  )reg. 

Wu'-i-tu'-fla  a. — I»or>t'v  in  .lonr.  .Vid.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  231,  l^'.-O. 

Wukakeni  {]V'ibix^:'yii,  'at  the  can- 
yon')- A  foruKTModocsettlementon the 
K.  side  of  Tnle  lake,  n.  k.  Cal. — Oat.schet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  ir,  i>t.  i,  xxxii, 
18H0. 

Wnkoanu.     The  Great-ant  clan  of  tlie 
Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Wu-ko'-anu    wun-wu.  —  Kewki  <    in    Am.    Antlir.. 
vil. -lUl,  \^'J\  (1/ 'M"-(((i  ==  •cluu'). 

Wukoki  ('great  house  or  villaire').  A 
group  of  rnine<l  pueblos  w.  of  tlie(ireat 
falls  and  the  Plack  fallsof  l.ittleColorado 
r.,  about  -JO  m.  n.  v..  ui  Flaur-taff,  Ariz. 
Both  aicheologi"  al  and  traditiunary  evi- 
denc-e  intricate  that  they  were  erected  in 
prehistoric  times  by  the  .^iiake  clan  of  the 
Hopi  and  formed  '-iieof  itsstopi>ing  places 
in  its  migration  from  the  .v.  to  its  present 
habitations  in  n.  k.  .Vri/.ona.  See  Fewkes 
in  22d  Itep.  P..  A.  K.,  ."i6  et  s(m|.,  Iii04. 
Black  falls  ruins. — I'cukL-;,  il^iii.,  11. 

Wukopakabi  (' L'leat  reecj  or  arrow 
liouse').  A  ruined  jmebjo,  <dn~istin>_'  "f 
a  nuudier  of  momids  very  much  worn 
down,  covering  a  rather  small  site,  at 
Cianado,  on  the  road  betwcc-n  Ft  Dedance 
and  Keauis  ean\on,  .\ri/..  It  is  locallv 
known  as    Pueblo   <  ianado   and    Pueblo 


Colorado.  It  was  inhabited  in  an(i(-iit 
times  b\'  the  Pakab  or  Keed  [>eopleof  the 
Hopi,  who  iniLfrated  from  Wukopakabi  to 
.Vwatobi  (q.  v.).  .Vfter  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  village,  in  17fH),  they  went 
to  the  -Middle  ine.~a  of  the  Hoin  an<l 
founded  a  town  on  the  k.  sitle;  subse- 
(|Uenily  they  moved  to  Walfii,  on  the  luist 
mesa,  where  their  descendants  now  live. 
These  people,  as  their  name  siL'uities, 
were  warriors,  and  traditionally  they  are 
rt'lated  to  the  Zuni.  Their  di'scendants 
lu^ld  at  the  present  time,  in  December,  a 
war  celebration.  (i.  w.  y.) 

Pueblo  Colorado.  —  A  liioal  iiiuiii'  Pueblo  Ganado  — 
Frwkcs  m  --Jil  Kr|..  H.  A.  K  .  IJT.  I'Joi  .span. 
•>lifo])  villMtri.',   naotlicr  Incul  ii;uql'j. 

Wullaneg.      See   W  oohint'iig. 

Wunnashowatuckoog  (  '  [H-ople  at  the 
fork  of  the  river'  ).  A  Nii-muc  tribe 
or  band  formerly  living  in  the  s.  part  of 
Worcester  co.,  ^lass.,  probably  on  jilack- 
stone  r.  They  adji'iued  the  NarraLran.-et, 
to  whom  they  wen-  said  ti>  be  subject, 
although  the  two  trilies  are  known  to 
ha\e  bten  at  war.  They  sheltered  the 
hostile  Pc(|Uot  iti  WVM ,  aiul  for  this  were 
attacked  by  the  eastern  Nipnmc  and, 
beiii'.;  defeated,  retreated  toward  the  .Mo- 
hawk country.  They  seem  to  have  re- 
tuine<l  a^ain,  for  in  IG75  we  lind  the 
Fnglish  interfering  to  protect  them  from 
inroads  of  the  Mohet:an  and  Narrau'anset. 
Showatuks.— Williiinis  (167.") i  in  Mm><.  Ili-t  Soc 
<'i>ll.,4tli  S..VI,  %i~.  isi'i;;.  Wunnashoatuckoogs  — 
\\'illinnis(I(.j7i.  ihiil..  ::'!  s.,  ix.  :'.l.»>,  l-^ilj  Wunna- 
showatuckoogs.  —  Williaius  i  li.i'.'i).  I'jiil.,  l.I'U  \^-^ 
Wunnashowatuckowogs — WiUiiiins  (liiT-'o.  iM'l.. 
4tli  s.,  VI,  'JVT,  !>(.;>  Wunnashowatuckqut  — Wil- 
liams (ir.;i7i.  iiHd..  IM. 

Wushketan  (' people  having  houses  on 
top  of  one  another').  A  Tlingitdivision 
of  the  Wolf  phratry  living  at  Killisnoo, 
(iaudekan,  and  AncliL'uhlsu,  .\laska. 

Nuschke-tin  — Kran>o.  'llinkit  Iml..  Us,  l^/^-i 
Uuschketan. — It'i^l.  Wu'cketan.— •■^uantciM.  lii.-ki 
nules,  B.  A.  K.,  I'.'Ol. 

Wusquowhanauawkit  ('at  the  jiigeon 
country').  A  Nipnmc  tribe,  or,  more 
likely,  band,  living  probably  in  the  cen- 
tral i)artof  Worcester  CO.,  Mass.,  frien<is 
of  the  hostile  Pequot  in  lt>;;t),  and  neijh- 
bors  of  and  pos,-il»ly  relateil  to  the  Wun- 
iiashowatuckixTj. 

Wusquowhananawkits.— Williams  ar^'.r, )  in  Ma<-?. 
Ili-^I.  S'T.  r..ll..  4lli  s.,  VI,  IKH.  lso:>  Wusquowha- 
nawkits — Triur.linil,  Ind.  Nanu-s  (Vnm..  vl,  l^^l. 
Wutapiu  {  IIV/'"//''",  froma  SioMX  word 
meaning'  'eat'  (>r  'eaters,'  sing.  UV/////,). 
A  principal  division  of  the  Cheyenne 
tribe  ((].  v.).  (i.'m.) 

Chevenne  Sioux.  — Dor^rv  in  Fiold  fnlnnih.  Mn-. 
I'uh.  lie;.  ln:j,  (■.-'.  r.Ko.  Wi'tapi'u.— Mo<,n..>-,  Oho-t 
Danco.  IW.").  l--'Jo  'iinpruji'Tly  k'iveii  l»y  m.-i'/inl 
iroiii  Griiun-ll  MS.  as  '  hater-' l  Wo'tapi'o. — 
Mfionry  m  y\nm.  .\m.  .\mlir  .\<-o  ,  I,  4i»'.  !'-•"". 
Wuh  ta  pi  u.— jrinnoll,  Social  Ore  <;heV';tinf,  l.yi. 
I'."'.. 

Wutshik  ('fislu-r').  A  subphratry  or 
t/ens  of  thti  Menominee.— Hoffman  in 
nth  Rep-  >5-  A.  1"..,  pt.  I,  42,  IWii;. 

Wyah.  \  Nitinat  villau'e  on  the  k. 
shore  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  lagoon,  .s.  w. 
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,nt~t  of  Vanr.nivi'r  i<l.:  pop.  (>:>  in  l^HVJ. 

Whyack. — \V!nin|vr.   Alaska.  7:>.   l"-«>,'.     Wyah. — 

,-„u.  iii.i.  .\ti.:  ■-'(;).  \W1. 

Wyalusing  ( M\-lnri}iilln.'tlt)k,  'at  the 
,l\vt'lliti-  jilaco  of  the  h«)ary  veteran,' 
s.i  (■alle<l  from  an  aneieiit  warrior  who 
lived  near.  — Ileekeweliler).  A  former 
Muiisee  and  Iroquois  settlement  at  the 
site  of  tlie  present  to^Yn  of  the  same  name 
in  Brailford  eo.,  Pa.  It  was  also  tlie  site 
of  an  oilier  Indian  villa'je,  called  (iohon- 
toto,  which  is  nKMitioiied  by  Cannnerhoil, 
who  visited  the  place  in  17.')0.  "Here, 
tii.-y  tell  me,"  he  says,  "was  in  early 
times  an  Indian  town,  tracesof  which  are 
r-till  noticeable,  e.  \z.,  corn-pits,  etc.,  in- 
habited l>y  a  distinct  nation  (neitlier 
Ai|uinoschi(>ni,  i.  e.,  Iriqnois,  nor  Dela- 
wares),  who  spoke  a  pecnliar  ian'^'uage 
and  were  called  Tehotitachsae:  airain>t 
these  the  Five  Nati(Mis  warred,  ami  riHitcl 
th>'m  out.  The  ("ayu'jas  for  a  time  held 
a  number  of  them,  but  the  Nati'Mi  and 
their  Ian<::uaL'e  are  now  exterminated  and 
extinct"  (Cammerhoff  quoted  by  Clark 
in  .lour.  Mil.  KxjK'd.  Gen.  Sullivan,  124, 
1SS7).  In  17.52  I'apunhank,  a  Munsee 
chief,  settled  at  the  site  with  20  families. 
He  was  a  frequent  vi>itor  to  I'hiladel- 
phia,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
(^lakers,  and  later  made  great  preten- 
sions a.s  a  ndigious  teaciier.  The  pt-o- 
nle  of  his  village  l)ecame  dissatisfied  with 
his  instruction,  and  alter  a  (.•onference  de- 
cided to  take  the  tir>t  religious  teaciier 
who  rame  to  their  vilhiL'e,  having  been 
umlecided  whetberthey  wanted  a  (Jnak- 
er  or  a  Moravian.  John  Woolman,  a 
'^laker  evamjclist,  who  had  becf)me  ac- 
quainted with  rapuidumk  durin„'  his  vis- 
its to  Philadrlphia,  set  out  iov  Wyalnsim: 
in  May,  17tj:5,  accoinpani'-d  by  Ik-njamin 
I'arvin.  News  of  the  situation  reaching 
l»avid  Zeisberger  at  Bethlehem,  he  at 
on<-e  f^tarted  for  this  proniisin'_'  field, 
jiassing  Woolman  on  the  mountains  be- 
low Wilkes-Darn'.  On  the  way  he  met 
•JobChillaway,  a  Delaware,  the  mes-en'_'er 
and  friend  of  the  Ku'.di-h,  who  was  then 
living  in  Pafiunhank's  vilhiu'e.  Together 
they  entered  the  Settlement  and  were 
Welcomed  by  the  Iii'lians.  In  a  few  liays 
^^oolman  reached  the  place;  he  was  in- 
formeil  of  the  decision  ui  the  council,  and 
'hat  as  a  conseuuence  they  had  aecepted 
/^-•isberger  a-  their  teach'-r.  Tin;  latter 
'■eniiiined  until  the  outl)reakoi  hostilities 
•'Uriii;.'  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  when 
he  removed  the  Moravian  Indians  to 
Ijcthlehem,  thence  to  i'liiladelphia i  Arch. 
i'a.,  IV,  ]:;s,  is.".:;).  At  the  urgent  invi- 
tation of  I'i'pimhank,  tlie-e  Indian- 
iiiovetl  back  (o  \\\alu>ing.  which  they 
leaeli,.,!  ,May  ]s,  17',.'..  OwiuL' to  various 
causes  till"  mi--ion  was  aban<loneii,  .lime 
'I,  1(72,  by  the  Moravians,  who  removed 
•o   I'.eaver  r.   ( >et;  Frlrdai-ihiuUrn).      I»ur- 


iuix  the  Ki'volution  the  village  l>ecame  a 
gatherinir  place  for  hostile  Indians  and 
T«>ries,  many  of  the  raids  into  the  .-^us- 
quelianna  valley  iviu','  i>lanned  here  and 
at  ."^heshequin.  On  .'^ept.  2S,  177.^,  C'ol. 
Hartley  marciie<l  from  •'^h<>she<iuin.  which 
he  had  de-troyed,  and  camped  that  ni>:ht 
at  Wyalusing,  which  the  Indians  had  de- 
s-rted  just  before  his  arrival.  On  the 
2Mth  his  detachment  of  about  120  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Imiians  a  short  distance 
from  the  village;  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated, leaviuL'  10  dead,  while  Hartley 
had  4  killed  and  10  wounded.  Froiii 
here  he  marched  to  Wvominir  (Arch. 
Pa..  VII,  o-S),  18.-).S).  On  'An-  .">-7,  177(1, 
Sidlivan's  army  encamped  at  the  site  of 
the  Indian  villaLre  when  on  its  ex]>oilition 
to  the  -Seneca  country.  Uev  Mr  Ko'_"ers. 
chaplain  in  this  expedition,  says  in  his 
journal,  "No  siL'ii  of  even  the  smallest 
hut  was  left  standimr"  (Jour.  Mil.  Kxped. 
Gen.  Sullivan.  2.iS,  1SS7).  io.  p.  \<.] 

Machachlosung, — l'o>t  i  ITin  i  in  Arch.  l';i..  III.  7i:>, 
1-6S.  Machelusin?. —  In'h.iii  (•■iter  (I7i'.-1'.  \\\u\.. 
IV,  ITu.  1-.'..!.  Machochlaung.  —  i'o-t  •  IT' hi,  ,.(i. 
L'i[..  714.  Machochloschun?. — WrA.  Machwih;- 
lusing.  —  I'tMv.  I't'iiii..  l.>.  I"--)'.  Mahackloosin?  — 
I'reud.  ri'ini..  II.  o-O.  17i's.  Hakahe'.ousink. —  I'c- 
i.l\  ii~cunuM  I7rll  ) 'i""toil  in  Ciil.  Iii.-r.  i',i.,  viii.  i,:',ii. 
1*V_'.  Makehalousing,  Papounan's  House. —  Itii'i., 
fi3.').  M'chwihiUusink.  —  H'/ckr\\i'Iii«T  in  'rr,i;i<. 
Xia.  I'liilcis.  .Soc..  u.  s..  IV,  ;si..'.  \>.'A.  Michalloa- 
sen. — Pa.  Coiiiicil  il7t;i))  in  f'ril.  K^.c.  I'a..  VIII. 
-IJ-',  1>V.*.  Monmuchloosen. — I'm.  Council  il7tJ0i 
111  .\rrli.  l';i..  Ill,  74!.  IS-'i.  Papounan's  Town. — 
Hiuiiiltcn  il7oli  in  Col.  Kcc.  Pa.,  viil.  I'.l-.  \>'^1. 
Waghaloosen.— Col.  Itec.  Pa.  il7''.ii),  ilii'l.,  W'l. 
Wealu3ing. — Grant  i  1779  i  in  .^Iil.  K\'i'crl.  Gen.  Sn!- 
li\an.  J;is.  l'-87.  Wealuskingtown. — Macliin 
(1779),  ihid..  194.  Wialosing.— Girniaii  K'.ats 
com'.  il770i  in  X.  Y..  I'Oc.  ('■.!.  ili-i..  viil,  i-ii. 
\<:1.  Wialusing.— I'.ranl  (177;*)  in  .lonr.  Mil. 
E.\[><'il.  G.-n.  Sullivan.  liW.  l->7.  Wighaloosen. — 
(Jmv.  I'l-nn  (17i.N!  in  C.il.  Ki--.  I'a..  IX.  M'k  i'iu. 
l-'ij.  Wighalosscon.  —  Pa.  ('•"incil  il7i.0i.  i'lid.. 
VIII.  i'.ij.  1-^'iJ.  Wighalouiin — i;.>v.  Haiiiill"n 
(17611.  ibj,]..  ''.-IS.  Wihaioosing.  — WrU'T  ■■!  !7<4 
.|U..t€-il  lj\-  Hard-,  finir.  Jil.  l-c:,.  Wildlucit.— 
Fvllo\v-c  (177'.'  I  in  .Iniir.  Mil.  K\  (>•.•.!.  (Jon.  Siiiiu-ari, 
S'i.  1^-7.  Wyalousing.— Peliti"!!  li»  c^kw  Pi-nri 
n7r.l1  int.'iil.  R.  c.  Pa..  IX. 1:;.'.  1^'<-'.  Wyalucing.— 
Kartcn  1  IT7'.i  1  in  .Imir.  .^l  il.  K.\|'i_'l.  Geii.  ;iiiii\  an, 
.^.  !8s7.  Wyalusing. — Haril^'V  i  177»  in  .\rcli.  pa.. 
VII,  7.  l-'io.  Wybusing.— Cainiiiiciil  (!77'j!  in 
Jonr.  Mil.  Kxpcl.  (J.-n.  snllivan,  .'i;!.  l,v-7.  Wye- 
luting.— Ij'vlTiim  ire  il77',M  in  .V.  H.  JI:-:.  .~u''. 
<  ■oil.  VI.  :iJO.  is.'iO.  Wylucing. — '..onkin  iI77'.'i  in 
.f..iir.  Mil.  K.\t.*."l.  i;cii.  Snllivan.  Iij4.  l^--7.  Wy- 
lusink.— Hlake  (177yi,  il.iii.,  39.  Wyolusing.— 
Oi.-ari.orii  ( 1779).  iliid..  I'.y. 

Wyandot.     See  Ifuroit. 

Wyandotte.  An  American  breed  "f 
fowls,  earlier  known  a-  S.brigiit  ( 'ochins. 
said  to  have  sprnmr  from  the  niatiic.'  of  ;i 
Seliright  bantam  cock  and  a  (,"ochin  hen. 
The  name  uas  jirojio-c-d  at  Won-e.-ter. 
Mass.,  in  1S.S:5,  by  Mr  Houdette.  and 
after  soun' opposition  it  ha-  been  accepted 
a- the  name  <.f  the  fowl  f  T.   1".  Mc'.rcw, 

r.  s.    i>e;,t.  of  .\l'i-.  r.iiii.   :;i,    i''oi ). 

The  word 'is  the  -anie  as  Wyand..t,  the 
name  of  om;  of  the- peoples  iri  liixjuoi.iii 
stock.  (  \.  r.  1-.  , 

Wyantenuc.  .\  vilhcje  in  I  .itchiicM  .  o. , 
Conn.,  where  there  was  a   great    iihlian 
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WYNKMAC WYOMING 


[b.  a.  k. 


pathorinpin  l(>7o;  jwssibly  identical  with 

Wiatiac. 

WvyatUno. — Doc.  of  IfiTti  in  N.  Y.  Ooo.  Col.  Hi?t., 

Xin.     -I'.V".     18-»1.      Wayattanoc— Heniiitii^.     \\nd. 

Wyantanuck. — Leete    (ItiT'i)    in    Mass.    Hi>t.   .'^oc. 

Coll.. -Jtli  s..   VII.  67o.  l-^io.     Wyantenuck.— Wtuls- 

worth  0"^-l).  ibid.,  i.  ia<,  IS-VJ. 

Wynemac.     See  ]\'iii(Jinac. 

Wyoming  (Dt'luware:  M'rhcuiromink, 
'upon  the;:reat  plain.'  The  native  name, 
variously  corrupted  to  Chiuauiunc.  Wia- 
wamic,  Wayomic,  Waimnink.  etc.,  linally 
reached  the  more  euphoniou.s  form  of 
]\'>ioininf7,  a  word  whicli  wa.s  Ifut^  sup- 
posed to  signify  'Held  of  blood.'  Tlie 
name  was  made  widely  known  by  the 
poet  Campbell  in  Ids  "Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming" (1809),  an  imaginary  tale  the 
ecenes  and  incidents  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  massacre  of  the  .-ettlers 
on  July  3,  1778,  by  British  soldi.-rs,  To- 
ries, and  Indians  in  the  abuve-named 
picturesque  valley.  It  is  not  known  who 
suggested  the  name  of  the  state  (which 
had  been  proposed  as  that  of  a  territory 
as  early  as  IS'io),  but  it  was  proVuibly 
some  emigrant  or  emiirrants  from  one  of 
the  dozen  or  more  i^laces  .'■■o  called  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Cnion. — Lierard). 
A  settlement,  before  1744,  of  Shawnee 
and  Mahican,  after  which  time  and  until 
1756  it  was  made  up  of  Shawnee,  Ma- 
hican, Iroquois,  Munsee,  and  Nanticoke. 
After  the  latter  date  it  was  a  Delaware 
and  .Munsee  village,  the  headijuarters  of 
Tedyuskung,  the  leading  chief  of  the 
Delawares.  The  principal  settlement 
was  at  the  site  of  the  present  \Vilkt.\s- 
Barre,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  The  name  was 
applied  to  the  lamls  in  the  Wyomiii'.; 
valley,  in  which  there  were  a  nurnl)er  of 
Indian  villages,  and  then  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  regi'jn.  The  location  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  council  of  Philadel[)hia, 
June,  1728.  At  the  council  at  Conest'it.'a 
(May  1728),  Tawenna,  chief  of  the  Con- 
estoga,  said  that  the  attack  upon  John 
Burt's  house  the  year  before  had  not 
been  made  by  the  Cone-tuga,  Delawares, 
Shawnee,  or  Con(jv,  but  bv  the  r^Iinisink 
(Col.  Kec.  Pa.,  iv,  ol4,  iSoli.  At  the 
council  at  Philadelphia  in  June  follow- 
ing, Allumapcfs  etati-d  that  the  "Meny- 
pineks"  lived  "at  the  Forks  of  Sas^ne- 
hannah  al)ove  Mchayomy,  it  that  their 
Kings  name  is  Kindarsowa"  (ibid.,  hi, 
32f),  1S52;.  When  the  Delaware  chiefs 
signed  the  famous  deed  of  1737  (the  so- 
called  "Walkinir  Purchase"),  they  did 
BO  witii  the  understandiiiL'  that  those 
living  in  the  .Minisinks  would  not  bo 
obligfil  to  abamlon  ihcir  lamis,  but  would 
live  there  in  frit'iid>hip  \\  ith  tin;  |-'.iiglish 
(Walton,  Conrad  Wei>er,  (iO,  P'lMi;  Arch. 
Pa.,  1,541,  18521.  At  thecouiicil  at  Phil- 
adeliihia  in  1742,  when  Cunassatetro  or- 
dered the  Delawares  to  leave  at  once  for 


Shamokin  or  Wyoming,  he  was  in  ieno- 
rauce  of  any  such  understandin'j  on  the 
partot  the  Delawares.  Weiser.  if  he  liad 
nothing'  to  do  with  this  speech,  at  least 

!>eriiiitted  its  statements  to  pass  unre- 
)uked.  The  Delawares  went  away  fritm 
this  council  thorou!_'hly  humiliated. 
Some  of  tliem  moved  to  Shamokin,  some 
to  Wyoming,  but  the  great  majority  oi 
them  went  w.  to  the  Ohio  and  joined  the 
Shawnee  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  tlie 
Iro(|uoisyoke.  When  Zinzendorf  and  hi-j 
party  of  Moravian  missionaries  visited 
Wyoming  in  the  fall  of  1742.  he  found  it 
occupied  chietly  by  the  Shawnee,'  who 
were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  him,  as  they 
feari'd  that  he  had  come  to  buy  their 
lands  (Zinzendort's  Jour,  in  Mem.  Mora- 
vian Church,  71,  1870).  At  this  time  the 
flats  w.  of  the  Susquehanna  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Shawnee,  while  the  Mahican 
ha<l  a  large  village  at  the  n.  end  of  the 
valley,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
In  1751  the  Nanticoke  had  a  settlement 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  treaty  of  Albany. 
in  1754,  when  the  Iroquois  disposed  of 
the  lands  drained  by  the  Juniata,  they 
reserved  these  lands  at  Wyoming  as  a 
hunting  ground,  and  as  a  plare  of  refuire 
from  the  French,  should  they  be  driven 
to  Seek  an  asylum  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vi, 
119,  1851).  They  then  appointed  John 
Shikellimy,  son  of  Shikelliray,  to  look 
after  these  lands  for  them.  At  the 
council  at  Easton,  1757,  Tedyuskung 
said:  "We  intend  to  settle  at  Wyo- 
ming, and  we  want  to  have  certain  boun- 
daries fixed  between  you  and  us,  and 
a  certiiin  tract  of  land  lixed,  which 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us  or  our 
children  ever  to  sell,  or  for  you  or  any  of 
your  children  ever  to  buy"  (iliid.,  vii, 
678,  1851  ).  Wht-n  it  was  di.-covered  that 
this  land  had  been  sold  by  the  ^lohauk 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  Lydius,  the  agent  of 
theConnecticut Company, Conrad  Wei'^er 
declared  that  the  lieed  wa.s  fraudulent 
and  that  unless  the  .'•ettlemenl  was  pre- 
vented an  Indian  war  W(juid  re.-ult. 
Hen<irick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  summoned 
to  I'hiladel{)hia,  -fated  that  the  deed  h;>.d 
been  ol)taiiied  by  fraud.  The  e.xten'led 
diseussion  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  and  the  fearful  sluu^'hior  at 
Wyoming  were  the  result-^of  this  transac- 
tion. ( For  details  relatini.'  to  this  suVijeci, 
consult  Arch.  P:i..  ii,  120  et  .scq.,  I.s52; 
Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  P»3  et  geq.,  1900.  i 
In  1755  the  Mohawk  ri.'fused  to  aecejit 
the  second  instalment  (>i  the  monev  I'.r 
the  pureha>e  ot  tin;  lands,  altlioutrh  ibn- 
drick  had  advised  them  to  do  .so.  In 
July  of  that  year  came  Braddock's  de- 
feat, and  then  all  the  disconli-nted  In- 
dians FOU'^dit  veii'/eance  for  the  many 
grievances    they    had    against    Pennsyl- 
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v:iniu.  In  17oB  Wvoiniiifr  \va«  occiipifd 
|.\  a  mixed  po[Miiatiiin  ol  IX'lauari'<. 
sliiiwiiee,  Iroiiiioig.  atnl  Maliican.  with  a 
few  Cliiika~a\v,  tlio  Pelawarod  lniiiir  in 
the  majority.  In  the  early  siiiuiiht  of 
I  hat  yt-ar  Tcdyuskuiv.'  muvoil  to  Tii»_'a 
Willi  lii.-!  followiT.--.  Alter  tlie  C'liincil  oi 
17.')7  tlie  authorities  ot  Pemi.-ylvania  oi- 
f.  red  to  enact  a  law  wliich  would  irraiu 
the  Wyoming  land^f  ti;)  Tedyu.-kuiiL'  and 
the  Delawares  forever.  Imt  the  piojeet 
w. I.'*  delayed  tor  various  re;v~')ns.  ehie'ly 
U'<-an.-e  the  lands  lia  1  never  been  linU'^ht 
from  the  Iroquois.  Ted\uskuir_' in.-isted 
that  a  fort  and  houst-s  l»e  built  at  Wyo- 
mint;  for  the  Delawares.  and  Weiser  was 
a'-ked  to  look  after  this  wnrk.  Imt  de- 
clined to  do  S'>  on  account  of  his  health 
an<l  because  he  feared  tlie  Iro<|Uois  would 
blame  him  for  doiiiir  the  work.  The 
council  then  appointed  one  of  their  own 
munber  to  oversee  the  work;  a  force 
of  50  or  00  carpenters  and  iiiason.s  was 
.-■■r.t  to  Wyoming,  where  10  wooden  Iiciums 
with  stone  f(.>uniiations  were  erected. 
In  the  s()ring  of  17oS  Tedyu.-knnu' 
went  to  Philadelphia  from  Wyoming',  t" 
which  place  he  had  removed,  and  a-kc'l 
that  sciioolraasters,  counsellors,  and  two 
ministers  be  sent  to  his  villa^je,  saying, 
"You  must  consider  that  I  liave  a  soul 
a.s  well  as  another"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii, 
47,  lSo2).  At  the  treaty  at  l'".a~ton,  1758, 
he  aL'ain  presented  the  matter  of  the 
fraudulent  "\Valkini:  Purchase."  and 
charged  the  ^Mohawk  with  selling  the 
lands  at  Wyomintr.  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Delawares  as  a  jierma- 
ni-nt  home.  The  old  chief  liad  at  last 
t')  pay  with  his  life  the  penalty  for  what 
he  said  at  this  c<niiicil.  In  June,  175s. 
<  harles  Thomson  and  Frederick  Post 
'tarted  on  their  journey  to  Wyomine, 
but  when  they  reached  a  point  aliout  15 
ni.  from  their  destination  they  were 
warned  by  TedyuskunL',  who  met  tlu-m, 
to_ advance  no  farther  as  the  woods  about 
^\  yoming  were  tilled  w  ith  hostile  Jn<iians 
(■'our.  Thomson  and  Post  in  Arch.  Pa.. 
"j.  -412-422,  18.5.S).  In  the  spring  of 
I  '•'■3  a  number  of  families  from  Connecti- 
'■"t  settled  at  Wvoniing  (Arch.  Pa.,  iv. 
j"5,  is:-,:',).  This"led  to  an  attack  bv  the 
'"dians  in  whi.-h  20  of  the  settlers  'were 
^•:lled  (ibid.,  127).  No  more  atteni[.ts 
^^  ere  made  to  settle  there  until  17'i'.»,  when 
another  company  of  (."onnecticut  immi- 
craiiLs  reached  the  place,  and  at  once 
'  "inmenced  the  erection  of  a  fort,  called 
It  Durkce,  eituatcl  between  iJos-  and 
"^'Uth  .-ts.,  Wilke-.-i;arn'- (Frontier  Fort-- 
"I  I'a.,  I,  425,  l.s<)(i).  Other  forts  were 
""It  in  thia  region  about  thi.s  same  time: 
't  Wy,„,,i„^,  (1771),  erected  bv  the 
'ciHisylvania  authorities  for  the  re(luc- 
''"11  of  Ft  Durkee.  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Northampton  and  Kiwr  st.-., 


Wilkes-Barre;  .Mill  Creek  Fort  i  1772) 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  creek  of  the  .'^ame 
name;  Forty  Fort,  in  the  borough  of  the 
^aml■  name,  built  in  1770  by  the  40 
pioneers  ot  the  Connecticut  Co.  wlio 
went  t(j  the  7-egion  in  17t)'.».  Durin,'  the 
hostilities,  which  became  more  threaten- 
inir  in  177S,  Forty  Fort  became  the  jtlace 
of  refuge  to  which  many  of  the  settlere 
went.  In  June  of  that  year,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  lar'.'e  force  of  the  en.iny 
were  approaching'  Wyoming',  under  Maj. 
.lohn  Liutler,  the  iidialiitants  souirht  ref- 
UL'e  in  the  various  forts  in  there'_'ion,  but 
on  account  of  its  >treuL'th  and  .size  the 
majority  gathered  in  Forty  Fort,  but- 
ler's force  of  about  I.IOO  men,  consisting 
of  al)out  2(i0  Jiritish.  the  same  number 
of  Tories,  and  about  700  Indian-^,  chietly 
Seneca  and  Cayuira.  descended  the  Sus- 
<|Uthanna  and  landed  a  few  miles  above 
Wyoming,  whence  they  marched  on  the 
night  of  July  1  and  encamped  on  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The 
ne.xt  day  demand  wa~  made  for  tlie  sur- 
render of  the  f<jrt.  whi<h  was  refn.'^ed. 
The  furce  Leathered  in  the  fort  numliere<l 
fewer  than  400  (chietly  old  men  and 
boys,  iinlitted  by  reason  of  their  a'je  to 
l_>e  at  the  front  with  the  American  army), 
commanded  by  Col.  Zelnilon  Butler. 
The  members  of  the  garrison,  no  doubt 
mistaken  in  their  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  marched  out  on  .July 
3  to  attack  them.  Then  followed  the 
battle,  the  defeat,  the  flight,  ainl  the 
awful  massacre  (Frontier  P'orts  of  Pa.,  i, 
438  et  se<].,  ISyO;  Parkman,  Con-piracv 
of  Pontiac.  ii,  109,  litOl  (first  mas.-acre 
17(5o);  .Vrch.  Pa.,  vi,  (326,  fi20,  (331  et  .-eq., 
1853;  K-le,  Hist.  Pa.,  8'.kS-;)00,  1S8,;). 
During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1778  the 
entire  frontier  from  Wyoming'  to  I-'t  I'itt 
was  subject  to  the  raids  of  the  .Seneca  and 
Cayuga.  Washington  fiecided  to  send 
an  ex]iedition,  under  Maj.-tien.  John 
Sullivan,  into  the  Seneca  ami  CayuL'a 
country  to  destroy  the  villages  and  drive 
the  Indians  back  to  the  Britisli  lines, 
.^ullivan's  army  reached  Wyoming  on 
June  14,  where  it  remained  until  .July  3J, 
awaiting  sui)plies.  Al  that  time  th>- 
villaL'e  was  Iille<i  with  the  widwws  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  ma--acre  of  the  year  j^revious. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  consult 
Miner.  Hist.  Wyoming,  1845;  3Ii!iiary 
l-]x[)ed.  Gen.  Sullivan,  18S7;  WyoiniiiLr 
ComiiH-m.  Asso..  Wyoming:  A  llcconl  of 
the  One  Iluinlredth  Year  Commciii.  <  tb- 
^•■rv..  1>S2;  Wyoming  Commem.  A--n,. 
I  lot!)  Anniv.  <<f  P.attleand  .Ma^-acre.  I>'.i5; 
the  variou-  jiubiications  of  this  a>socia- 
tion  foreaih  year.  {<■.  v.  i>.) 

Mahaninhy.— 'I'l'.m:!--  (ITIJt  in  C'nl.  Kcc.  Ta..  iv, 
■'■7_'.  ]-'.!.  lrl;iu?h"*-awamc.  —  Iiiiv,  I'lTili.,  i:;i,  I'^lli, 
M'chtuomi.  —  I ••■'■kiui-lili-r  in  'lr.iu>^.  .\tu.  I'liil"'-. 
.S0(-'..    II.    •-.,    IV,   ool,    l--;;!.     K'chcuw  a  mi.  —  lliid. 
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K'chv&uwaumi. — Prtr,  op.  fit.  .  Mechayomy. — I'ft. 
Coiuicil  (l".''->  ill  C""l-  Kei-.  Pa.,  lii,  Af>\.  l.<vj. 
Meehayomy. — I'rt.  Coiuicil  ( ITJ^^  ihnl..  o.'o.  Sca- 
handowana. — Kt  JnhliMHi  (xnil.  tlT.xl)  ill  N.  V. 
PcK".  Col.  II  ist..  VII.  )•»,  l^Vl.  Scahentoarrhonon. — 
Jes.  Ki'l.  ]i;:;."-«,33,  ]n\'>(  Hiirun  n.itiii'oi  the  I'l-opU'i. 
Scha,  ban,  do,  a,  na. — Clinlun  i  IT.SOl  in  N.  V.  I'nc. 
Col.  Ilisl..  VI,  64-^.  1nV\  Schahandowa.— Mt  John- 
son Ci>iHieil  (1T,V>)  in  .\n.ii.  I'n.,  Jd  s..  vi.  ^2\'^^. 
1877.  Schahandowana.  —  M t .lolinxm  cotil.i  ITVi)  in 
N.  V.  I'oC.Col.  lli.-t.,v[. •.'>■».  lv>5.  Seahautowano.— 
Weisor  (IT.Vi)  in  Arch.  I'a..  it.  •JV.t.  i-.vj.  Ske- 
handowa. — Writer  of  17:!7  quote'!  b.v  Ilntt.iiljer, 
Tribes  Hudson  K..  I'.'l.  1-7J.  Waiomin^.— 
Zei.'liercer  I  17m)  in  Arih.  I'a..  li.  A'-^\K  1^0J. 
Waiomink.  — Day,  op.  cit.,  4  J-.  Wajomick.  — Lo~- 
kiel  11791)  in'  Kupp.  W.  I'oiiii..  npj)..  :'o-^, 
1816.  Wajomik.— Drake,  hid.  Cliron..  IM,  l^'fi. 
Waughwauwame. — Urtike.  Teoiiiii<eli.  IS.  l^oJ. 
Wawamie. — 1 'iiy,  I'enn.,  43.',  1^4o.  Wayomick. — 
Horstiold  (17.>i)' in.^riii.  I'a..  II.  19--'.  1S,\!.  Vr'ayom- 
ing. — Ibid.,  4'.U.  Weoming.  —  .^Ia^■hi^  (177'.'.  in 
Jour.  Mil.  K.xped.  Gen.  :?r.niviin.  I'.M.  1^*7. 
Weyoming.— Ea>tiin  com".  1 17.'i7;  in  N.  V.  Ui^e.  f.il. 
Hist..  VII,  30.'->.  Inh;.  "Wioming  — Kvans  imip.  1719. 
Wiomink.— I'eter*  (17.">7)  in  -\ri  li.  I'a..  iii.  ■_'>-.  1-i:;. 
Woyming. — .SpHni-'eiiljcri,'  ll7.>;i  qimied  by  llMpp, 
Nonluinipion  Co.,  9'i.  1.^4i.  Woyumoth. — .Vlluin- 
niaf>ees  (17!:'.)  in  Col.  Kee.  i'a..  iv,  t'.io.  l^M. 
Wyaming.  — L;i  Tour  map.  17~J.  Wyomen. — Wrilir 
«f  17.^9  .(U.-leci  by  K'eu<lail.  Trav..  ii.  •>!.  ]-.''.'. 
Wyomin.— I.  aiia>~.i!i.t;o  (i74J)  m  Col.  Kee.  I'rt., 
IV,  5>^0,  18.'il.  'Wyoming —.'olin^on  iK'.OHn  K.  I. 
Col.  Hee.,  V,  oJ9.  Ijwi.  Wyomink. — .~!rtii\\  ix  i  17.'>7) 
in  Areh.  I'tl..  ill,  old.  It.i.;.  Wyomish.  —  ile^< 
(1750).  ibid.,  5<j. 

Wysox.  A  tribe  or  IkiikI  reputi^il  to 
have  livoil  on  a  r^inall  crt'ek  which  liow.-; 
intoSu-squehaiina  r.  at  Uie  pre.-^nt  Wy.-ox, 
Bradford  cc,  Pa.  Acci'idin^  to  Day 
(Peun.,  137,  1S4.'>1,  tradition  states  that 
this  tril>e  had  two  tan^'uinary  battle.- at 
the  mouth  ot  Towanda  er.  with  Indian-^ 
living  there,  probal)ly  the  Nantieoke. 
The  \Vy.-ox  may  liave  been  IMunsee  or 
Delaware^.  (j.  m.) 

Wzokhilain.     See  O.^i'nl.liirJiinfi. 

Xabaagua.  A  Chiima-iian  viHaye  w.  of 
Pueblodela.-Canoa.si  San  Biienavemiua), 
Ventnra  Co.,  Cal.,  in  ]o4l'.— Cabrillo, 
Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec  Due.  Fhi., 
181,  1857. 

Xagua.  A  Chuma.-han  vilhi'je  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  la.'^  Canna.s  (San  lUii-navt-n- 
tura),  Ventura  CO.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Saj ay  ('.'). — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner  Apr.  17.  ^SlX^,. 
Xagua.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1>42',  in  .Snutli.  Colee. 
Doc.  Fla..  1>I.  lis')7.     Xaqua.— Taylor,  op.  eit. 

Xaimela.  >Ientiom'<l  by  Onate  (Due. 
Ined.,  XVI,  Ho,  1871 )  a-  a  pui-blo  f>f  New 
^lexico  in  15'.»S.  I)onlytlf.-<  .•-ituatt-d  in 
the  .Salina.'^,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  k.  of 
the  liio  <  irande.  It  S'eminL'ly  pertainf<l 
to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 

Xalanaj.  A  Chuma.-han  villaire  for- 
merly near  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  bSti.;. 

Xalou.  A  Cliimia-'-han  villaL'o  loitnerly 
near  Santa  liarbara.  Cal. — Ta>ltir  in  Cal. 
Kariiifr,  Apr.  24,  Iso.;. 

Xamacha.  A  f'^rmer  I  'icu'iicfio  raiichftia 
near  San  Dii"_'o,  s.  Cal. — Crte<.ja  (1775) 
«]Uote<l  1)V  iianiToft,  ili-t.  Cal.,  i,  25:;, 
1884. 

Xamunambe.  .\  inuviiicc,  triln',  or  vil- 
lage on  the  South  Carolina  coa.-t.  vi.-iit-d 
by  Ayllon  in  152')  and  1521.  I'.aieia  .-ay.- 
that  it  wa.':  tindc-r  a  chiof  called  Datha. 


Xamunambe. — niViiniento*  IiitVlito!:.  XIV.  .W..  Is7(>. 
Xamunanuc. — Oviido,  Hist.  Gen.  lti<tie».  III.  ti>, 
ls">;.     Xumunaumbe. — Hari  ia.  Kn-ayo,  4.  17.:;. 

Xana.  A  former  I'iegueno  rancheria 
near  San  Dii-go.  s.  Cal. — Orteira  U775i 
ijuoted  by  Bancroft,  lUst.  Cal..  i,  25.S, 
1884. 

Xapida.  A  provinee  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coa<t,  vi.sited  by  Ayllon  in  1521, 
when  it  wa.-*  under  the  chief  I'atha. 

Xapida. — Bania.  Kn.siy.i  4.  17J:>.  Xapira. — t)vie- 
do,  Hi>t.  Gen.  lixli.-'.  ni,  t'.-'>.  1--.V3. 

Xarame  (prohaV^ly  pronounced  cha-r;i'- 
me).  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe,  well  known 
in  the  18th  century  at  several  Franciscan 
mis.-ions.  They  .seem  to  have  lieen  nativts 
of  the  reeion  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  In 
1699  they  were  in  Coahuila  at  both  Sau 
Juan  Bautista  and  San  Francisco  Solano. 
Ixlijw  the  present  Ea^'le  Pa.~s.  ou  the 
Rio  Cirande  ^l'ortilIo.  Apunti-s,  271.  279, 
1S88'.  Soon  after  this  date  they  were  the 
chief  tril>eat  the  lattc-r  mission, a  Xarame 
being  its  •"governor"  i  Paredc.-',  Vi.~ita. 
172^',  par.  7,  MS.  i.  Of  the  144  Indians 
baptized  there  in  1704.  22  were  Xarames 
I  Bap.  Keo.,  MS.).  When,  in  1718,  Father 
Olivarca  tran.-ferred  this  mission  to  San 
Antonio  r. ,  Texas,  and  reestai>li-heii  it 
as  that  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  he  took 
with  him  the  Xarame  neophytes  to  serve 
as  teachers  and  examples  for  the  Payaya 
and  other  new  trities  to  be  gathered  (Oli- 
vares,  CartiX,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafia. 
.vxvii.  Itilt,  MS.).  The  first  ba|)tism  at 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  was  that  of  a  Xar- 
ame child,  and  the  tribe  was  still  repre- 
sented at  that  mission  late  in  the  18th 
century.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Charame.— Doc.  of  -^^ay  ]::  17.'i2.  in  B'-.\:'t.-  .\r'ii- 
ivop.  Chaulamas.  —  Fr.  I-idro  Feii.x  do  K-piii(;>.;. 
Diary,  I7cr.*.  .^IS.  Jarame.  —  Kr.  Guerni.  17J0.  in 
Valero  Kapti^aial  KeC.  .MS.  Jarames. — Mora 
>  1777}  .luoted  by  BnuiToft.  N.it.  naio.,  1. 1,:.;.  i-n-;. 
Jurame.  —  Fr.  BeiiitoSanc-li>-/..  17J7.ibid.  Sirame. — 
Fr.  F'ranci-co  ICiiiz.  17Io.  ibid.  Schiarame.  —  lii-i- 
denc-ia  oi  Gov.  Bii<tilli>  y  Zevallo-.  17, J.  MS.  in 
Bexar  .\rchivi--;.  Schyarame.  —  ibid.  Xaram.— 
Fr.  De  Soto.  171:-;.  in  SoLnio  FJ.ipii.-aial  IL- ■•..  M- 
Xarame.— Fr.  F:-pitio-a.  Diario.  .lune  lo-KJ.  171--. 
.MS.  Xarames.  — i;evill.ii;!-'e.i(.  (I7'.<:n  'i'''"ted  by 
Baiirroit.  Nat.  l\aee-,  «dl.  bS-o.  Xharan-.e.  —  Fr. 
I'rado,  1737.  in  Val-ro  Bapti-nial  Uee..  .^:-.  Zar- 
ame.  —  Fr.  Franeiseode  lo«  D.ilore-;.  17o9.  ;bid. 

Xaseum.  A  former  vilheje  connected 
with  San  Carhjs  mission,  Cal..  and  said 
to  have  been  Ksselen.  It  v,as  H)  leairues 
from  Carmelo,  in  the  Sierra,  near  I'acii- 
hepes. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  2ii, 
ISO""). 

Xato'e.  Me-ntioned  by  Onate  (Do,-. 
Ined.,  .vvi,  IbS,  1871  )  as  a  pueblo  c<\  New 
Mexico  in  159>i.  Douldic-s  .-ituatcd  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alio,  k.  >■! 
the  Kio  (Irande.  It  -cemiii-.'ly  portaim-'i 
to  the  Piro  or  tin-  Ti_'i:a. 

Xatob  — H.ilicToti.  .Vri/.  .an.l  .V.  Mi'X.,  i;'/.,  1 --■.' 
I  ii'i-f.rint) .  Zatoe. — Col'iiabii>  .Mcui.  \"ol.,  1>4. 
1*.»3  .  nil-print). 

Xeripam.  \  tribe  named  in  17<is  in  a 
list  of  tho-e  that  had  been  eiicomiieiei 
or  heard  of  to  th*-  N.  K.  of  ."^an  .lutn  Ban- 
ti-ta  mi.--i>.n,  on  the  lower  Kio  i  .r.tnde. 
Although-  the   Yerbi[)iamos  '  lOrvipiames 
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an-  iriveii  in  thf  same  (locuiuent  a^  one 
..f  ttie  tril'i's  liviiiu'  s.  vi  tli«'  ini.-.^inii. 
the  two  iiaiiii's  prolniMy  appliiMl  to  the 
.s;iiiietril)e,  tl»e  I-!rvi[iiaiiKM  Tr.  l^^idro  l-Vlix 
lie  l>p^no^:a,  "  Kelacion  Coinpeixliosa"  of 
the  Kio<iran(Ie  inis^ions,  .MS.  in  ilie  ar- 
chives of  the  College  of  .Santa  Cm/,  de 
(^neretaro).  (,  ii.  e.  h.) 

Xiabu.  A  village,  jirobably  Coahuilte- 
caii,  encountereil  in  Coahuila  in  lii>y  by 
l)e  Leon  ( IXMrotero,  MS. ),  a  leavrnc.~  s^.  of 
the  KioCrande,  whenon  his  way  toTexa.---. 

Xinesi  (probably  pronounced  chc-na'- 
s').  The  high-prie-st  of  the  lia^inai  eon- 
federaey  of  e.  Te.Kas.  The  bonds  of  this 
eonfederacy,  which  includeit  abuul  a 
dozen  tribes,  secni  to  have  been  rather 
more  religious  than  i)olitical.  The  Hai- 
nai  was  regarded  as  the  head  tribe,  and 
what  gave  it  its  pre.-tige  was  the  location 
on  its  we.-tern  border,  near  Aiivreiina  r. , 
of  the  chief  temple  containing  tiu;  sacred 
lire,  from  which  directly  or  indirectly 
all  the  household  llres  were  kindled. 
For  religious  jmrposes  there  was  tirst  a 
sub-grouping  of  tlie  confederacy.  Thus, 
for  ordinary  occasicjns,  the  Neche  and 
Hainai  tribes  held  their  ceremonies  and 
festivals  together,  while  the  Nacogdoche 
and  Nasoni  formed  another  gr(.)U[).  But 
many  of  their  religious  and  8i:>cial  func- 
tions included  the  whole  CDufederacy. 
Such  were  held  at  the  chitf  tire  temple. 
Presiding  over  this  temple  was  the  head 
priest  called  the  xine.n,  or  clo-nest.  Ac- 
cording to  Espinosa,  rheiit:»i  .=eems  to 
have  been  a  general  terni  meaning 
l)riest,  yet  even  he  ordinarily  restricted 
the  name  to  this  head  jiriest.  Teran, 
Jesus  Maria,  an<l  Massanet  a'.'ree  in 
regarding  the  ai/o/  as  the  hi'_du-.-t 
individual  authority  in  the  group,  but 
they  do  not  give  the  same  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  position.  .Massanet 
regarded  him  as  a  hi'^^h  priest;  ]!s|)inosa 
reganled  him  mainly  in  liiis  lii:ht,  l.tut 
testified  that  his  authority  was  superior 
to  that  of  any  chief;  Jesus  Maria  calls 
him  not  only  a  priest,  but  also  a  "little 
king,"  and  tells  of  his  great  authority  as 
a  ruler.  The  details  givi'ii  as  to  his  func- 
tions, however,  indicate  that  he  was  pri- 
niarily  a  priest,  but  tliat  throu_'h  his 
ix'r.-onal  diLrnity  an<l  prie-tly  iniluenre 
lie  outranke<l  all  others,  aiid  that  his 
word  had  ^.-reat  anthtjrity  in  civil  a-^  well 
:w  in  religious  affairs. 

The  xiiie^i  live<l,  as  has  been  indicat«'d, 
in  the  center  of  the  confederacy,  near 
•\nu'elina  r.,  w.  of  NacOL'doches.  Accord- 
in;,'  to  Jesus  Mari'a,  his  ollice  was  heredi- 
l^ry,  and  the  infereine  from  all  i  iicum- 
f'tanee.s  is  that  it  was  attache<i  to  the 
Ilaiiiai  tribe.  The  most  important  duty 
^^  the  Tuii'SL  was  to  care  for  the  lire 
temple  near  his  house,  and  t<j  <'onsult 
^i>t^  Conini.-i,  or  fictitious  twin   boys,  by 


means  ">f  which  lie  t;ilked  witii  the<ireat 
Chief  Abo\e.  The  early  writers  convey 
the  impression  that  the  cnuxi  was  ii  j'cr- 
son  of  gii-at  diLMiity,  doim;  no  manual 
lalxir.  and  commandin'j  great  per.-onal 
respect.  He  was  fed  and  ciotlied,  we 
are  told,  by  i-oiiimunity  L'iits,  t.>  insure 
which  he  souu'times  preye<l  upciii  the 
superstition  of  his  people.  At  the  house 
of  each  cmlii,  or  civil  chief,  and  of  each 
of  the  other  dignitaries,  a  special  seat 
of  licmor  and  a  bt-d  were  scrupulously 
reserved  for  the  use  of  tiie  riiusi  diirimr 
his  visits.  (Consult  Espiiu>sa,  Cn'mica 
Apostijlica.  pt.  I,  421,  4-_'4.  4-J.^.  482,  174ti; 
Jesus  Mana.  Kelacion,  IbUl,  MS.;  Mas.-a- 
net,  Carta,  in  (^lar.  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.,  ii, 
olVv-opJ.  b>^;'>>;  Ter;in,  De-cripeiony  Diaria 
Demarcacii'n,  Ki'Jl,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espana,  xxvii,  4'^,  MS.)  (tt.  e.  b.  i 

Xisca.  .V  vilhit:'',  ^.resumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. 

Xisca.  —  I'avli.r  ill  <".il.  Kciriiior.  N-iv.  I'S.  l-'-'i. 
Xiscaca.  — Klii;leliardt.  Kriiiic.  m  CaI.,  a"J>.  1>97. 

Xivirca.  A  viiiaire,  presumably  C'lsta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  witii  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  -A,  IStiU. 

Xocotoc.  A  Chuma.-han  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las Canoas( San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  b">42. 
Xocotoc. — Cabril'.o.  .N'urr.  (1">42|.  in  Smitli.  Col-c. 
Doc.  Fhi..  1-1.  l>i:.  Xotococ— r.  S.  Gcoj;.  aiul 
Geol.  Siirv.,  vii.  307,  1879. 

Xoxi.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  62S,  IS-^.S)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  vilUi'.'es  visited  by  Ayllon, 
l)robablv  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1.^20. 

Xuacaya.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina coa.-t,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  l'y2\. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  n,  172:i. 

Xugua.  A  Chumashan  village,  pmb- 
ably  identical  with  (iuacaya  ((j.  v.), 
f(jrnierlv  on  Santii  Cruz  id.  i  San  Luca.-  of 
Cabrillo),  Cal. 

Cawa'.  — li'ii^li.iw.  Biienavciitura  MS.  vo<  iili.. 
H.  A.  K.,  1^>1  I '■  =  .-/! ).  Xugua.— Crtbriliii.  .Nurr. 
(1.>1'.'1,  in  Miiith.  I'r.loc.  l.t..c.  Ki.i..  1»1.  1>67. 
Xuqua.— Taylor  in  I'iil.  Faruit-r,  .\it.  17,  l.-t'.:). 

Xumis.  A  former  villa'je  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mis-ion.  Cal.,  and  said 
to  lia\e  Vielon'jed  to  the  l!sselen. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  .\.pr.  20,  \>hO. 

Xamskhamesilis  ( .\''o/,v^'//(i';.sJ/./.s- >.  An 
ancestor  of  a  (,Iuat;:ino  ;:ens  after  whom 
the  gen>  was  sometimes  named. — P>oas  in 
Petermaiins  Milteil.,  pt.  '\  I'M.  l>^7. 

Xutis.  .Mentioned  by  Ofiate!  l><ic.  Im-d., 
.\vi,  U);-!,  l'^71  I  as  a  pu'-bloof  Niw  .'dexico 
in  !■')'.»>;.      l.'nideiitilied. 

Yaaga  ()>('-'/</'/,  'little  willow>').  A 
former  lari.'e  village  that  foriije.l  theceiiter 
of  the  Klamath  settlements  on  William- 
son r.,  about  a  mile  from  Cj-per  Klamath 
lake,  Ureu'.,  where  the  l,irikville-l'"t  Kla- 
math road  crosses  the  stream.— Catschet 
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in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxix, 
1S90. 

Yaaihakemae  {Yua'i'x'iiijKiiKj?,  'the 
crabs').  A  <:enp  ol  the  Ktimnviu',  h  .<ept 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  ami  :\  olaii  of  tlie 
Tciiaictak. 

Yaai'Hakfmae.— Ri\is  in  hlh  K<^i\  X.  U".  Tribos 
Can.,  bi.  l'~'.K).  YaaJ'xaqKmae. — Hutis  in  I{ep.  I". 
S.  Nat.  Mus.  Ij^'iri,  ;ioO.  K"-'.'?.  Yi\aqemae. — Ikms  in 
Petormaini^  Miitfil..  \>x.  .'->,  lil.  l>St. 

Yaasitun  (  Vit'-<t-.<i'-ti'ii\).  A  Takelma 
band  or  vilh\t:e  oil  tlie  s.  t^ido  ot  Rojne  r., 
Ore^'. — Di.irsi'V  in  Jour.  Am.  Fulk-hjre, 
HI,  L'o5,  ISltO.' 

Yacdossa.  A  former  small  1ri!)e  repri'- 
sentecl  at  San  Antonio  <le  Valero  mission, 
Texa.«. 

Yacherk.      A     Nnsha^'atrmint     Rskimo 
viliaiie  on  Iirii.-hik  r..  Alaska. 
Yache'rgamut.— Spiirr    <|nott(i     \)\    BrtkiT,    <;cotr- 
Dic-t.   Alii'^k.i,    I'.HiJ    (/;i;(;=),u((f,  ■  |n.>u[ilf').     Yach- 
erk.— Baker,  ilijii. 

Yachikamni.  .Mt-ntioiKNl  I'V  I'iiiait  a--i 
the  tribe  that  oriirinally  livdl  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  ui  Stockti-n,  Cal..  and 
hence  belonged  lu  the  (.'holovine  tribe  oi 
the  3Iaripnsan  (Yokut:s)  laiiiily.  The 
same  is  ^aid  by  Tayl'T  ot  the  Vaehimese, 
the  tribes  Ijeint:  apjiarrntiy  identical. 

Ochecames. — HaliiToi;.  H>;.  (/al..  iv,  l;i,S.  l.sSri. 
Ochecamnes.  — Hak'.  Kthni'tr.  aiiil  t'hilol.,  vi.  t30, 
18-16.  Ochekamnes. — Gallatin  in  T,Mn<.  .Vni.Kthnnl. 
Soc.,  n,  1  io,  l^J.s.  Ochocumnes. — HanrTi.ift,  Hi>t. 
Cal.,  IV,  loS,  lN?o.  Yachachumnes. —  laylor  in  (_'al. 
Farmer,  Jun':"  .S,  1N60.  Yachchuinnes.  — Iliirl..  Feb. 
22.  Yachimese.— Ibi'l..  Dlt.  7,  l>-'iU.  Yatchikam- 
nes.— Hinart.  Cholovune  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  IsSO. 
Yatchikumne. — Ibid. 

Yachin  ( '  mes(iuite' ).    An  A])ache  band 
or    clan    at   San   Carlos    agency  anrl    Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1S81. 
Ya-chin. — Bourkc  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folklore,  ni,  112, 

igyo. 

Yacomanshaghking  ^apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Yn'j'iir.iji.^lialiii'j,  -at  the  place 
of  small  hilts.' — Gerard).  .\  Delaware 
tribeor  band  that  dwelt  on  the  k.  liank  of 
Delaware  r.  in  Xew  .Jersey,  on  a  small 
stream  about  the  pre.-ent  (  amdeii. — llerr- 
man,  map  ( ItiTO).  inKep.  on  ].iiie  between 
Va.  and  .Md.,  LS73. 

Yacomui.     A  villaL'e,  jiiesnmai)ly   Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  J)oIoreH 
mission,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Yacomui. — Taylor  in  Cal.    P'arnier,  Oct.  18,  ISCl. 
Yacumi.  —  Iliiil. 

Yacnm.  A  warlike  Dit-irueno  band,  in 
alliance  with  theCc»copa.  'a-i-upyiii','  a  \al- 
ley  in  the  nifiiintains  between  the  desert 
and  the  (dilf  ci^ast,  ehielly  in  l.ower 
California.  They  were  .'^aid  ti>  number 
fewer  than  L'fii)  ill  js.");^.  They  raised  corn, 
melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  other 
crops,  by  irri'_Mtion. 

Guaicamaopa.  —  Kino  'a.  I'  r.'i  in  Ii.h-.  Ili-I,  .^I'-x., 
•1th  «.,  I.  :-A:i.  l-'"'  'li-atid  b\-  Kill')  at  jumiMn 
of  the'.ila  iin.l  tlie  (  uli.ni'l' i.  but  [■r..b..blv  ib.,- 
identical  tribe;  oji'i  is  a  I'iiiia  word  ^i<_'iiifyim,' 
'peopli:').  Ha  coorn.  —  lleintzc  Irnaii  (l^-'i-i  i  in  H.  11. 
Kx.  Dix-.  7-;,  ;jnb  •■oni:..  ;>l  >■ -^.,  .;i-.'.:!,  l--.'.7. 
Jacum.  — Ibid.     Yacum.  — Ibid. 

Yadus  (  )'(i''/.i.s  I.  .\n  imjioitant  sub- 
division of   the  Stustas,    a  great    nai<]a 


family  of  the  F^iple  clan.  It  constituted 
one  oi  the  Kaigain  families,  and  was  sub- 
divided like  them  lin  the  Tliii.'it  st\lei 
into")  hoii.-e-groups:  IMjunai-haiJai.  Na- 
algiis-hadai,  Nakous-iiadai,  OtkialnajL-;- 
hadai,  aiul  CHnaas-hadai. — Swantou, 
Cont.  Haida,  27t),  lnOo. 

Yagats  (  1  a'-,';'f^<).  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merlv  at  Amargoza,  s.  k.  Cal. — Powell  in 
Ind.'AlI.  Kep.  187;;,  51,  LS74. 

Yagenechito  (Choctaw:  'large  land"). 
A  tribe,  prol)ably  attiliated  with  the 
Chitimacha,  located  on  1  >e  l' Isle's  map 
(17i>.!)  on  liayon  Lafmirche,  La. 
Magenesito.  —  Il)ervillc  .  li.Wi  in  .^I.lrL'ry,  IV'-e..  iv. 
17L'.  l^N'.  Yagenechito.  —  lbiil..l^l.  Yagnetsito  — 
I)e  ri-le.  map.  17(13.  Yaguenechitons.  —  l-i  ll.irne 
(ITU.)  in  Frenili.  lli>t.  (.'oil.  l.a.,  in.  i'-i,  liS\. 
Yagueneschito  — l!xr\  ille.  op.  Cit..  l"i^. 

Yaguashoogawa  (possibly  for  Vnl.hi- 
ach'iLiiin,  'good  comitry').  A  former 
Choctaw  town,  noted  liy  liomaiis  in  177,"> 
and  perhaps  ideiitihable  witiiatraditional 
town  on  Indian  biMiu'li  cd"  Ituunin'j  Tiger 
cr.,  Kemper  co.,  .Mis<.  —  Hall)ert  in  I'ui). 
Mi.-s.  Hist.  Soc,  VI,  4-->.^,  l!»02. 

Yagua.  A  Cahisa  villa'je  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  ai)out  l'i70. — Fiuitaneila 
Mem.  ('u.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  l;»,  1^54. 

Yagun.     An   ancient  Hai<la  tiiwn    for- 
merlv  on  the  x.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,"F>rit.  Col. 
Ya'g.vn.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  2?1,  190-5. 

Yagunkun-lnagai  (  Ya'yiin-kun-lnnga'-i, 
'Yagun  river  point-town  f>eople').  A 
branch  of  the  Kuna-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  belongimzto  the  Raven  clan.  The 
Yagun  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.  ().  k.  s.) 

Yagun  kunilnagai'.  — Boa^;.  IJth  Rei>.  X.  W.  Tribe- 
Can..  -J.  1*'.'-.  Ya'gun  kun  lnag4'-i. — .Swanton. 
Cont.  H.iida.-J71.  VJi)h. 

Yagunstlan-lnagai  (  Ya'<_nin  SL.'ini 
[lui'io'-i,  'Yagun  river  rear-town  peo- 
ple). A  local  sul)divi.-ir)n  of  the  Stlenira- 
ianas,  a  Haida  family  belonging'  to  the 
Raven  clan. — S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271, 
ly05. 

Yahach.  A  former  Alsea  villaL'e  on  the 
Pacitic  coast  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Alsea 
r.,  Ore-. 

Yahatc— Horsey  in  .Jour.  .\m.  F.'lk-lor*'.  in.  230. 
l-l"!.  Yahats.— Ibid.  Ya'-qai-yuk.— I  biii.  Yaw- 
hick.— Ind.  Air.  K.'p..  107.  IvV,.  Yiwhuch.— Ib:d.. 
so,  1 -■.:■;.  Youitts.  — L'vvi-  aiitl  ilark  K.\t"-d.,  ll, 
•il^.  I'll.     Youitz.  — Drake.  I5k.  Iiids.,  .\i,  1-ls. 

Yahal.     A   Ya(juina  village  on   the  X. 
siile  of  Yaquiiia  r.,  Qreg. 
Ya'-hal.— Uorsev  in  Ji.»ur.  .\m.  Folk-lore,  in, -'•J9, 

Is'.K). 

Yahalgi  ( 'wolf  peoi)le'). 
Creeks. 

Ya'-ha.— Morgan,  .Sue.  .Soc..  ICl, 
(iiit-ch.-t.  Creek  .Mi^r.  Le^,•.,  i 
■peopl-',. 

Yahandika  (  Yi\}i'inilil:<f, 
eaters' j.  (dven  by  Hoffman  (  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  .v.viii^  'J'.iS,  IK.VJl  a-  one  of 
the  former  divisions  of  the  Shoshoni. 

Yahksis.     The  principal   village  of  the 


A  clan  of  the 

1^7s.     Yahalgi  — 
15.),   1---!   uU'ji^ 

'trround-hoL' 
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K(l;^oma!it,  on  Floros  id.,  Clayoqnot  j^d., 
w.  roa.~!lot  Vaiuouv^^T  id  .  with  TtJ  iiiliabi- 
(aiits  in  VXyj. 

Yahuskin.  A  Shnslionean  hand  wliirli 
jirior  to  lSt)4  rovod  and  hnntod  witli 
the  Walpapi  abont  tlu'  t^hori's  oi  (idosi-. 
Silver,  Warner,  and  Ilanu'v  lakes, 
Oreg.,  and  temporarily  in  SurprL-e  val- 
ley and  Klamath  marsh,  where  tiiey 
irathered  wokasi  for  too<l;  They  eanie 
s|K.'eially  into  notieo  in  lStj4,  c»n  Oct.  14 
uf  whieh  year  they  hoeaine  party  to  the 
treaty  ot  Klamath  lake  by  whieh  their 
territory  Avas  ceded  to  the  I'nited  Statis 
and  they  were  placed  on  Klamath  res., 
established  at  that  time.  With  the  Wal- 
papi  and  a  tew  Taiute  who  had  joinetl 
them,  the  Yahuskin  were  assigned  lamls 
in  the  southern  partof  the  re.servation.  on 
SpraiTue  r.  about  Yainax,  wliere  tliey 
have  since  resided,  althouu'li  throuirii 
intermarriajre  witii  other  Indians  on  the 
reservation  their  tribal  idtiitity  ln'Cime 
lost  by  b>;*s,  sine*;  \s  iiich  time  they  have 
lK.-en  ollieialiy  desi-^'iiateda.s  I'aiute.  <^iat- 
scliet,  who  visiteil  them  al>out  1SS4,  says 
they  were  then  en_':i_'ed  in  a^'rirnlturo. 
lived  in  willow  lodires  and  lo^r  intuses,  and 
were  ^rachially  abanduniu'.;  their  ruauiinLr 
jiroelivities.  The  Yahuskin  have  always 
been  otlicially  enumerated  witli  the  Wal- 
papi,  the  aL'trreu'ate  population  varyin-^ 
l>etween  1877  and  IS'Jl  from  135  to  li3<> 
I>ersons.-  In  1909  thev  were  rei>orted  at 
103. 

Gahoojkins.— .\fiplet;ate  in  Iiul.  .MT.  Kop..9().  l.^Ot'.. 
Yahooahkin. — <;Mtsclut  in  Ci'iit.  N.  \.  Ktlni"!..  II. 
I>C.  1,  x.xxv.  1>'.J(J.  Yahooskin— Trcnty  I'l"  1m. t  in 
IikI.  L.tws  luid  Trerttivs.  ll.  O'-i.  1'.'03.'  Yahooskin 
Snakes,— H.  It.  U.-|..  l'^.  -IM  Cnnf,'..  :-V3  m>-s..  119. 
1>T;(.  Yahuskin. — Mfauh;uii  in  Inii.  Ad.  l{t.-p.,  5J, 
)-7u. 

Yaka.  The  Corn  clans  of  tiie  Keresan 
pueljlo.s  at  l>ai{una,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Coehiti,  N.  Mex. 
The  Corn  clans  of  Acoma  (  Kochini.-li, 
Yellow;  Kukanisli,  Red;  Kuishkosh. 
f'due;  Kuishtiti,  I'.rown;  and  Ku.se-h, 
White)  formed  a  ]ihratry,  a.s  do  the  Yel- 
low and  Keil  Corn  clans  of  Lairuna,  who 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Acoma.  Ttie  Illue,  lirown,  and  White 
Corn  clan.s  of  Acoma  are  now  extinct. 
The  varyiu'.;  forms  of  the  clan  name 
anion;;  the  different  Keresan  villages  are: 
1-ii^'una,  Yaha-hnno'-^^;  Acoma,  Yi'tku- 
fii'uio'i'i':  Santa  Ana,  Yuk' -h''nu>;  Sia  and 
l^an  Felipe,  Y<'ikn-hnii'.;  Co<hiti,  Yak'n- 
lijitiirli.  The  termination  /u'u,',,  etc.sie- 
iiilie.s  'people' — llod'_'e  in  Am.  Anthr., 
i-v,  340,  Ih'.tti. 

Y»  ka.— .-i(_.v,-n-on  in  lltli  U(  p.  B.  A.  K..  1'.'.  I-'JJ. 
Yakka._liun.k-lii.r,  bt-liKtit  Maker-,  J'lT,  ]>■'.«>. 

Yakchilak.  .\.  Kuskwo^'miut  Fskimo 
vdla'_'e  near  the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Ala-ka. 

Yachtshila'gamiut.— S|.iirr  and  i'a-l  <|iiiitc<l  IjV 
'uk.r,  (;.-.,(;  Out.  Ahiiku,  I'.VJ.  Yakchilak.-^ 
Uukcr,  ibid. 


Yakimai  )'<i-A(-»i(r.  'ninaway').  .\niin- 
jiortant  Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly  living: 
on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  and  on  the 
northerly  branches  of  the  Yakima  (f<'r- 
merly  Tapteal)  ami  the  Wenalchei-,  in 
Wa.-^hinLTtim.  They  are  meiitioiu'd  by 
Lewis  anil  (^'lark  in  1S0'>  mitier  the  name 
Cntsahnim  t  possibly  the  name  of  a  ihief ) 
and  estimated  a:<  1,1*00  in  lumdier.  but 
there  is  no  certainty  a.s  to  the  band.s  in- 
cluded under  that  ti'jure.  In  \<i')  the 
I'nited  Statis  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ya- 
kima an<l  brother  tribes  of  Shahai'tian. 
Salishan,  and  Chinookan  st'icks,  by  \\  iiiih 
they  cede'l  the  territorv  from  tln'Ca.-rade 
mts.  to  Fall  «use  and  Snake  rs.  and  frdu  L. 
Chelan  to  the  Culumbia,  and  the  Yakima 
res.  was  established,  >ipon  which  all  the 


■"V'V.=^-.    -..-..f-.'^ 


^'■.:7>v 


~\ 


h--  I, 


y. 


participatimz  tribes  and  bands  were  to  Ik? 
confeib-rated  as  the  Yakima  nation  uinier 
the  leader-hip  of  Kamaiakan  (ip  v.',  a 
(li-tim:ui-lied  Yakima  chief.  I'.efore  tliis 
treaty  could  be  ratitied  tin- Yakiina  uar 
broke  o>it,  and  it  v.a-  nut  until  1^'''»  tiiat 
the  [iri>vi-ion-  of  the  treaty  v.en-  carrii-d 
intoeffect.  The  I'aloos  and  certain  i.tli.T 
tribes  have  never  recoL'uized  tin-  tivaty 
i.r  come-  on  the  reservation.  Since  the 
estaiilishmeuti'f  the  resi-rvatiou the  term 
Yakima  has  been  L"'iierally  \)-<-d  in  a 
comprehi-n>i\i'  si-nse  to  imlu'l-'  ail  the 
trilies  within  its  limits,  so  that  it  is  imw 
iuipo^-sible  to  estimate  the  mniiix-r  of 
Yakima  jiropi-r.  The  total  Imlian  popu- 
lation of  the  n-.-ervalJi'ii  was  oiliiialiy  e-- 
timatfd  at  l,v»(.iO  in  I'.'ti'.t,  but  i.f  thi-  num- 
ber iirobably  comparatively  few  are  true 
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Yiikim;i.    Tho  iiativo  iiaiiHM.i  tlic  Y;ikiiu:i  -loiniiiutti.Mi  .>t  tlio  head.     Tlifir  <<H•'\^\ 

i*  ll'<l/-^l'7*;l<'(/^ '|K-i.|.|('i.i  lii'Miain.wrivtT."  .ipjaiii/.aticii  is  not   fully  >iinUT>t'><>il.  I'lit 

iir  J '<'r  1:1  lit'/,- 1, HI,  '  [u'liplc  ..t"  tin-  lM]'.'  Im.iIi  rlicrc  was  ii-i  ti>tciiiif  <-iaM  svsii-iii.  tlioii::h 

iiaiiu'S  tvtertiu.rt<>  till' narrnws  ill  Vakiina  a  tciiiU-iirv  tn  jural  srL'n'_Mti<>ii  ui  -jionps 

r.  at  I'liioii  (iap,  \\  luMV  thfir  rliirf  \  illavrt-  iclato'l    l>\    liloo.l    was  cviiiciit    in    tlu'ir 

wa.s  loniU'ily  sitiialcl.     <  n\\vr  i)amis  were  viilau'es.     Tliere  was  ;il.»,,  a  pielerence  I'ur 

tIle.'^etasleIlla,^.tSetasse^..an'l  the  risk.!.  inarriau'e  outsi-le  tlie  tril>e.  thoiiLrii   this 

of  the  lower  Yakima.     Little  is  known  of  did  nut  liave  the  force  of  an  eX'"_'ani(Mi:» 

the  partienlarcustdnis  of  the  Yakima,  t>ut  rule,  so  far  as  can  lie  learned.     The  social 

there  is  no  reason  to  snppos,.  tliat   their  orders  of   ni>liility  and  eommoii    people. 

life    iliffered    greatly    from    that    of    the  jieeuliar  to  tlie  X.  W.  coast,  ohtaincil.  and 

Xez  I'erecs  ((].  v.)  and  other  Shahaptian  slavery   was  an  institution   in    full    force 

[R'Oples.     Consult  .Muonev  in   1-lth   Kep.  until   the  trilies  came  under  thec>'Utroi 

B.  A.  K.,  pt.  2,  ls9tj.          "             (.1.  M.  )  of    the    Tuit.-d    State-.     T!ie     Yakoiian 

Catsa-nim.-c;it.i.<  ill  I'm.-.  R   U.  K.[-..  I.  117.  isv.  mvt holoi:v  an. I  traditions  are  iii.-tinctlv 

(niiviiuotnij;    l,ouns    nnd    I'mrki.      Cutsahnim. —  .••.  i           '  "         .■    .>                 .    .    -i             ■    w      i" 

Lewisatui  ciMrk  r.xi.,M..ii.47:>.isu.  Cut  sa mm.-  !''  ^he  type  ol   the  coast  trihe.s  ot    W  ash- 

llul.  AlT.    lU'p..    S}.:.   IvVl.     Cuts-sah-nem.— rl.irk  lUgton,  l)Ut    tliev   -sliow   traces   of    uioditi- 

(isii.^)iut)ri-..in.ir.L.;wi.iin.Ulark.  III.  iJvi'.Hu.  ,ation    l>v   contact   with   the  Californian 

Cuts-sah mm.— Oriu'.    .li'ur..    il.ii'l..     \  I.    11','.     I'.'U  •.  4       i           "    ji                 ti        .•        -i 

E'^ack.im.ah.-i;,.-<.    Kur  Uuuwr<.   i.   iv,.    is.v,.  ."-tocks  on  the  s.     llie  lamily  was  cmui- 

laakema— IlMlciii  I'.s.  Kxpl.  K.\|"-''l..  vi  ji.;.  1-ir,.  jioseil  of  4  trihes  oecupviniT  adjacent  dis- 

I-ikima.-(.;iiMhot.  M.<..    H.    .V.    K.    iMknKi-a;i  t ricts.  w  hich.  from  .V.  to  s. .  Were:   Ya.iui- 

iiiUiKM.     JaaJcema. — Hii  i-.  r>t>.   cit..  .  O'.'.     Pa   kiut  .,,11             .■■       1                   1     i-     •.    1          -i-i 

•Uma.-M.x.iuv  in  ]Uh  K,-,..  )'..  A.  K.,  7:;:.  1-J...  "')•   -^l^^'''-   ^'iislaw.  aud    kuitsh.       liie-e 

Pishwanw-apum.— li-liiiii- c|iii.tr.|  i.y  i...rii.  .v.u.  \ii  triln's  ha\e  pla.\-r(l  an  unimpiutant   n-je 

IJrii.  Ci.l.  II  j;-).  1-..;.    Pshawanwaup.-im.— Ke:.:i.-  ja  historv  and  lirtie  i.s  known  of  them. 

poms.-i.rwi.  MH.l   (lark    Kx^.,-,]..  .1.  :.;\  1^17.  '  >"  tl'C  tomiatiou   ot    the  >iW-U   res.   in 

Shanwappones.— M.ir~,>.  n,.;,.  (,,.s,.|..  \V:ir. :;;.' i-j-j.  1  >o.">   thev    were   reiuoveil    tliithi-r.    and 

Stob5had,lat.-L..r.l.  Nat.  uiHrit.  Col.  11.  ji.;.  iM-.,;  ^\^^.^,   t|^.;^    time  thev    have   declined   so 

T^^ma'li:,:::.;;  ■  iu's.',"  Kx"i'i!,.";'" ';' ,n '^:::  ''M'i'lly  in  luimbers.  -principall  V  through 

1st  scv-..  ii..  i.Vii.    Tobc' a-dud.— McCiu.  I'liy.iilup  t he  la vaiies  of  tuberculosis,  that  they  are 

MS.    v.K-ai...  li.   A.   K..   l,->v.   il'uMilliip  ii'ain^i.  now  on  t  he  ver-e  of  e.Kt  iuctiou.      (1..  K. ) 

Wa  pametant^M,  .,,,„.>    m    l^ih    K.-p.    »■    A.    E..  >Yakones. -Hale  in   f.  .^.  Kxpl.   Kxp  .1..  v..  I'N, 

he.iste.   .     Yacaaws— ■hoo.craU.lM.l.  rnbc-.  ^,,,^.^    ....rache.  .;i-'.   isVJ.     >Jacon.-.,allatin   m 

\\.      <•?     ,^i     Yacamaws.-Uuie     "     ><.-n      Kx.  -p,,,,,,     ^,„     p,,„,„,     .,,„                     ^          --    ,,, 

i^,n-     r\v     r,:',','fr,-''l   'T/V.^-     .m"     v"^^'  > Jakon.-.,al!ati.i  in  Trans.  Am.   Ktleiol.   s,,... 

maws.-Lai^  ni  .-en.  Kx.  Po...  .5i'.  .,1-     0.,,;;..  l^t  ^„^,  ,-    ,.-,2:  Oallatin  in  s,.,„v,U-ra:t,  In.l.  Tril.e-. 

in    -Zt    r-    ".•,/'■;-•-,      V     Yack.mas.-Dart    n.  i,,,o,am   in    Tiau-     I'lul..l.  .s,,,-.    L..„<1..   73.  iNvr. 

{^    ■<['?'••  -,;•    i"C.-     Yacomans.— inf.  N.-w  |,«,imn..  Upu-.nl.a.  olO.  ls...i.         Yakon.    -I.athnin. 

o   ',;-\o   ''S':-  -.'.'•  !,:•>  •     Yakamas-r.ou.-la-     n  „„,      ,,,,.     ,,;-    o^.,.,.),,.^   j,,    ,,,,.,,,.   In.!.  M:-,.. 


H.  I'v.  .MiM/.  1)...'.  ...s.  :-;i)!h  (•..nu-..  1-t  >c--..  !.j,  1- 


111,  1^77:  B.iniT 'it,  Nat.   Ra.-e-.   III.  5i'..i.  .Wi.,  I'^^'J. 


,,.,,,      V  1       ■         M     111-      It    f.    1-       1.        -■  .1,-1  ^  1  aKona.  — .  r,it-rh»-[    n  .^latr.  .\in.  H  i-t.,  J  "1.  1>*J. 

IMi,      Yakenia,-M..l.llu,H.  l:.hx.  l.,..-.  ,.,..,mli  =Yako^,^n.    -P.-uvll   ,n   7[l,' K.p  .   li.   A.    K  ,    Vti. 

V.  .  nn'V'v  •,   r,;'i"'';    Yak.maw.-|.,|„n...,n..r....l  y         ^     ,.,   .,,^    ;,.,,,^  ,,„.  ,,,^  v.,t;o„.-~':  -.alla-in 

P   rL    /7  ■  .w        ;-  •       •  Yookoomans.-  >Sud  Killamuk,  -li.-n.'h:,.H  .  ISM  ..  I'hvMk,  Alia-. 

larK.jr.  j..ai.,oi«.  1.  1...  mat.  17.   Iv-,j.        Sainstskla. -Latham,  Nat,  Hist. 

Yakonan    Family.     A    iui'_'uistic   laimly  .\i,in,  ;'.JS.lv-.o  i '--011111 -ji  the  Vak..n,  t..tu.oinl.e 

formerlv    occUp\in..r     a     territorv    in     w.  rinkwaan'l  llie>ea'i.     ~,  Sayiiskla.  -'iar>,  het  in 

Orejzon.'on  and  a.ija-.'.'Ut  t-j  the  .-oast  from  ■^'•'--  .V"'  "''i"--'-V.  ^^^-  '""   '-"^J:'T,,'="l"i""' 

.. ,     '^  .    '  ,.-'  ,„,  .,  .-av.i-kla.   .'tn.l    smith    nvi-.'-s.,         KiUiwashat.-- 

laquina  r.  s.  to  I  mp.iua  r.      ihe  taiiuly  Latham.  Nat.  11  i>t.  .\Ian.  :;.:>.  ivhj(  "moniii  ..i"  tiie 

Wa.Sl^roliiilih' ne\cr~troll'_' in  numbers  an.|  Cmkua'   1.      /Klamath.  — Ktaii.-      in      stmlonl. 

of  late  vears"luis  .lecrea-e.l  rapi.ilv.     The  '■oinp"n.l..  <'.iii.  an.l  io.  Am  ,  47.-.,  ls7^  .utd  as 

■     .                                 I         ■■          •              ■  iiK.'hi'JinL'  ^  a.i.n-.. 
tew  survivors  are  on   llie  Sil-.t/.  n-s..    111  „  ,       ■  ■-  ,  ,„  .   ir   •  1      .  .-  .1 
/.,  ,^,..       n-i       .-       :i      :       .•           ■■       II             Yaku  I  )'//..''^..      A  Ilai.ia    town   oi  the 
Uregon.      ihe    lamiiv   is  ..i  ('..ii-i.i.'r.ible  t^     .1        i            .•       'i      .1     <..             1.1 
,fi,     1      •     ■    ,         ,    -  ■          •,                   .1  Dostlan-  na'_'ai  lanu  v,  that  lormeri  vstoo.l 
cthn.jlogic  interest,    simu  jt    apiiaieiitlv            ,,                             .•■,'1            i 
,  „  ..    ,.7,    ,1            .1          1-     •»     .■      .           •.■  on  the  N.  w.  coast  ol  (trahain  1.1..  opposite 
repre.-ents  tlie  southern  limit  ot  a  tvpe  ot  v     .1     ■  1      ,,             /-n      .    ..      ■  1         d    ► 
,,,],.,           1  -1  •,    1         ,-      I     1     I     .1,1'  -\..rth    11  .,    <>a.-en    Char  .jtte    i.ls..    nrit. 
culture  exliibitf.1  i.articulariv  bv  the  (  hi-  /,   1       rr^i  •                      -.        .  .1           •    1  1 
.,,     1.  ,,     c   1:  I               1     ,1      ■.    1          -.1  Co.      1  us  I. jwn,  or  It  an.l  the  neiL'hljor- 
nookan,  Sah.-hau,  an.l  otlier  tnU-s  01  the  .                  •   ,-•       '    ^        .1                   ,       ..    . 
^.r ..  t  ,t  \v     I  ;      .              1  \-                     -I  iiiLT  one  ot   IxiiHta  to^'ether.  mav  be  that 
coast  01    \\  a-hiii-_'ton  an.l  \aiu'.tuver  i.l.  ,     .        .    1     .      .                1        r    1        w     1 
riM.,,   .,1                   ,   .,          .•       / ,                   1  .le-itrnatcd      ,iidaii-na     ov    John    Work, 
1  he  Athapascan  tnb.  s  .il  s.  Orcj.di  ami  ,^...^  ,,    .        111           ■•        1   ..,,   i 
..    r-.ijf   J,-                  ,1            1  l>>..|.-n.  t.j  wliicli  h.-a.-~ijncd  JO   li.jii-es 
N.   (  alit..»rnia   s.-em    to  have    he.-n    more            ,  .,,„,            1/01             . 
,1,.,  ^1,.  ..,-*•     .11             ..■.!/•   c-  aii.J  l'M>  pcop  f.     0.1    pe.)p  <•  remeint'er 
ileeplv  atte.-u-'l   bv  c.jiita.t  with  (ahlor-  ,  ,           ,   '       '          ,   ,       '  ,,             ■      \-   1 
,,;,.'    ■,     1                ■  4  lar^'e  h.iusi-s  and  4  small  onen  in   laku. 
man  stocks.                                                                           1    ,,    1                 •        i-        .          -n  •  1  1 
'PI,     I-   I                   .•           1      1      •     11     .  ami    ;»    houses    m    Jxiiista.      1   us    w.iui.l 
1  lie  1  akoiian  <-onioniic.l   plivstcallv  to                   .      •     i-      .                    1    .          ■       \-    • 
*i,„    .  ,     _  1  .            ••  .1       \-    \e  ■         .  ■      1  seem   to  in.licate  a  population    111    »  aKU 
the  general  tvpc  oi   tin-  .\.  W  .  coa-t  and                       .    ,       .  .,>,..     ...o          ,               \ 
,._.., 7, ,.11     .•'       1-       ,1            ,1          r      .  iiroper  oi  ali.>ut  lUD  to  IJi),         (.1.  n,  -.) 
are  i.,ta})lea<  markim:  tlu- -.uthcrii  limit  tj-k-'a.-l'-.a^    ijth  i;. ,,,  v.  w,  Tr.i..-  .  an.  jj, 
wi  that  regi.m  ..1    the  pracli.e  ..I  artilicial  ;>■,.^,     Kakoti.  — i>au-.,ii,  .^  charhino   M-.,  1..JK, 


,} 


11  was  KiinKwaii.      i  ne  iii'jrant'i-ixu-iaiia-       ^^^ 
arc  said  to  have  oiur  been  a  part  of  tliis       t 
familv.— >\va!iton,CoiU.  llaiila.271,  U*0o.       f 


,,,  I.I.  no]  YAKU-niTINAl VAKU'AL  \ir^o 

|vM>  (rorrnixid  fnmn.    YikN.— Suuiitoii.  »\i!ii.  Yakutat.     The  ]irinri]inl    town  of    th'' 

H..,i.l:..  >1.  1AP>.     Yukb.-L.Mi.v  Tal.-  in.in   Ml-  y.,!^,,,.,,    j,.;!^.    ,,„    ,|„.    ),.,,-   ..f    the    =ai.ie 

Yaku-gitmai  (  )  "  Lu  ;i,lni„  ->.    the  nu.l-  Yak  d»-t.-suMMio.i.  li- Ll  ,...i.  v  H.  \.  K  .  r.-M. 
die    (iiti'n>').     A     .>;iih<Hvi.-ii>n     ol     the 

lll;:ahet-;_'itinai.  a   Ilaida  family  of  the  i|.i.  ■ ..» .iw^ii.M^g»;.'i»!n,'8i   ii»u»)>,<.jyMHJ  j  vajih 

J'.aple  elan.     They  reeeived  their   name  j  '"   V 

from  havini:  lived  in  the  niiiMle  of  Skide-  ; 

pate  village:   there   they  killed   a   chief  ;  ,  ..^ 

and  fled  t.i  tlie  w.  coa>t.--Swantun,  Cont.  ,.  'v      ' 

llaida.  L'74,  H'Oo.  j:  a'''-..      . '  »•    - \   '     '■ 

Yaku-lanas(  )'7  7." /'/'/('i.<. 'middle-town  ''  *^      ^;     .   - -ti.      t- 

jx-ople').     A  iar>_'e  and  important  llaida  '^  ■  \      '-'' —      '      ' 

familv  helomzinir  to  the  Kaven  elan.     By  >   \      ■"■'..      -      • 

tiie    ^^kide-ate  'peojile    it    is   said    they  ,  **    [  )     » 

were   so   named    beeau.-re  they  oeeiipied  »  '  •        ^^-^-■''X     ' 

the    middle    row    in    a    le>:endary    live-  |  ,,  '  -  ^     J 

row  town,  where  all  the  Kavt'H  side  tor-  ;  -^ '"^   '^  ,  ,a 

merly    lived   (see   .^Lovi).      The    >hi>.-et  1  ■   •-         ._.,      M     ■  '    .\ 

p<'Ople   attril»ited    it    to    tlie    lait    that  |  '    •  ...    !   >. 

wherever   the    members   of   this    family  i  i  .   '^       ~ 

settled  they  ocenpied  the  middle  of  the  j  o^   /        i  ""^"^    ' 

villa;.'e.      They  are   said    to    have   come  |  \\        \ 

ori;.'imdly    Iroin    the    s.    end    of    t^Mu-en  |  //   ;-, 

Charlotte  ids.,  but  the  LTcater  part  linally  |  ':■.<--     ' 

moved  to  Ala.~ka.  where  they  <-..nstitnte<l  j  **C^ 

the  most  important  Kaven  family  amoii'_'  ;  >^-- 

the  Kaiirani.     One  sul»division,  the  Ao-  '^  ■* 

yakn-hui'jai,  settled  in  Ma-set  inlet.     Oi  ;  ■-■-■-a^- 

thf  Kai'_'ani  part  of  the  family  tlien-were4  |  .  .  ,  '. 

snlxlivisions,  the  Kaad-naas-hadai.  Yehl-  j  '  ^•*-^w 

naas-hadai,    Skistlai-nai-hadai.  and    Na-  }  ^-^ 

kadnts-hadai.     The  extinct  Ta-ahl-lanas  I  -     *  "r -.  f 

of  North  ill.  perhaps  Kdr.H'.'cd  to  it.  lie- 
fore  they  left  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  their 
principal  town  was  Dadens.  In  .\laska 
it  was  Klinkwan.     The  Hl'jrahet-'.ru-lana.- 


Yak"  li'nas.— Una-.  IJtli   K.p.  N.  W.  Tri^.lS  C;iii..  [  | 

2J.  1S9>.     Yikwu  Lennas.— iLirri-"ii  ill  I'roc.  Koy.  ■-  J 

.S<ic.  Can.,  .--cc.  II.  r.'o.  l.V.>>.  j  j 

Yakutat.      A    Tlinirit    tribe    centerinir  [  ^      i 

around  the   bay  of  the  same   name,  l)Ut  i  ...^j 

e.\tendin<:  northward   to  Copper   r.  and  I  .'^.-^ 

southward    to    Dry    bay,    Ahi-ka.     Pop.  '  <^3ci 

Sl't;  in  ISSO,  4.'>)  in"  ].^!'0.'     Their  ]'rinripal  ;  _      '  : 

winter  tow  n  is  Yakutat.     .\ccording  to  a  t  •«T,-.maB 

contributor  to  'J'he  .{'''■•^hm,  the  town  on  '  '^^ 
Dry  bay  is  called  .S.itah.      Kmmons  con- 
siders the   Dry   bay  and  Chilkat   (Con- 
troller bay)  Indians  a~  di-tinct  divi.-ions. 
A  summer  vilkeje  near  ( 'opper  r.  i-  named 

Chilkat,  and  Coiialio.  (.lutiit-ni,  and  llla-  [  ,•  .--i.  :< 

hayik   are   the   name-  of  fanner  town-.  {  ^:..  ^ 

S. trial  division-  are  Ganahadi,   Ka.-hke-  t  — •.':.-"i 
koan,  Ko.-kedi,  and  Tekoedi.    ( i.  !;.  s.) 


'  -■■  -3 


Chlachajek.— Krauze-. Tlinkit  In. l..;i-,  ivv,.     Jak"  f  -       i^-^^  "'/*.  ^-^  ^■^i 

huthith.  — ir.,li,il.-r-.    KtlitM.L'.   >'<i/.7..,    ii.ai.,   1 IJ-  I  ..V    ♦':-       •■*    .    ^i    • 

I'^V..    Jakutat.  — I'ri'hnpl.  I'h\s.  Ili-t.  Midi..  V.;57ii-  [  .•'            "         ,.     :,^S 

1^17.    Jakutat-kon.— Kr.i';-.  .Tliiikit  Iii.i..  Il'"..K.'v  [  ■     X'.                    '            -  -o 

Klahinks  — (■..ly.rilv,'..  iui  l(i<i..\ir.  I;.  [....'j.>-).  IsTn.  -  '^- -  ~  -              '  m.\ 

lahayi'kqoan.^-swalitoii.     Iii-I.l-Iii.(.  <,     I',.     A.    K-  t,,  ~  ■   -     -  — ■  -  -  ■ u-t uLi^ — , 


lal  ii^iijic  !!),[. l:..<i  l,y  llii-iii>-';i\  t-- i.     Thlar-har- 

-I.iiiin'iii-   ill    Mi:ii.    Aim.    M.i 

;0.   )'«';;.     Yahkutats.— Klliott. 

.  :!').    I'-TJ.     Yakutats.— IhiU   ii. 

Airi     A.    A.    .s.    I^'.'J.    xviii.    j.'j,    isTu.     Yaku"      '  I  am  (  arri'd  off  b\- Water ' ).     .\  tril»' tra- 


veekgwan.— Iiuiii'iii-   in    M<  :ii.    Aim.    M  i.'^.    N 

lli>l.,    IK.   •j;;0.   )'«>;;.     Yahkutats.— Klliott.    fi.ii.l.  ,  ,    ..       ,  ,    .  ., 

.\ir.  Aln-ka,  :!i)    \<i     Yakutats.— ihiU  111   IT...'.  Yakwal  (   .liiltfil  (inc-,    irom  '/"/." 


v"^utr:^;;;r;;:n'ii::L'k;t^'K:'l^^^^  ddionaily  found  bvth..To,|kawaontl,e 

ls7u.  Ciull  coast  near  dalveston,  Texas,      liiey 
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YALACASOOCITK YAMA^^KE 


[  B.  A.  E. 


rcc'(if:iii7.o<l  the  Y;iksval  laiiiruau'i'  as  a  di- 
aloc-t  of  tlifirowii  aii.l  iH-licvt-d  tliat  tlio 
Hoparatioii  had  htrii  cau.-o<l  l>y  a  tltiu.!. 
Sec  Vuj'i'inr.  (a.  9.  (i.) 

Yalacasooche.  A  loriiu-r  Soininolc  ti)\vii 
at  tlie  luontli  of  Ooklawaliu  r..  I'litnain 
CO.,  Kla.  — II.  K.  Kx.  Due.  74  (  L^l':5j ,  HUh 
Cong.,  l.-tSCJ;5.,  L'7,  ISlU 

Yalaka.  A  fornuT  Seminole  town  .'Jo 
in.  \v.  uf  Wiliisia  or  LVxter,  in  \v.  Marion 
en.,  Ma. 

Amathlas.  — II.  11.  P."".  :<.  'Jitll  Cdl'j..  'Jil  S0<5., 
inap.  Ti.--'.i.  1>;-^.  Charles  Old  Town.— lUakc,  l'..i.,ili 
liiiN..  Ijk.  IV.  IM,  l^l>i  IT.  .t.al.ly  i.i,-nlir:il  i.  Char- 
ley Emathla's  Town.— lav  1. 'f.  W.ir  tnai^  <ii  Kla.. 
l.Sf.'.  Yalaka.— a.  H.  K\:.  i)i>c.7-l.  l^Joj.  ll'tlU'oiig., 
l>t  sos.-^..  -'7,  l-^-Jo. 

Yalik.  A  KaiiiaL'niint  K.^kinio  villau'e 
on  Xuka  bay,  k.  ca-t  of  Ivonai  ponin., 
.Ala.^ka;  i>(ii).:i"_'  in  ISm).  —  IVtroff  in  Tenth 
CVnsn.-,  Ala'^ka,  •_';»,  1.^^4. 

Yalisnmni.  A  fanner  ?»Iai(la  \illaL'e 
near  Salin(jn  Falls,  on  llie  s.  sitle  of  tlie 
S.mtli  fiirk  of  American  r.,  I'hlorailo  co., 
C'al.  —  I'ixon  in  IWill.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  .wii,  map,  li'o.'). 

Yamacraw.  .\  detaehed  town  of  the 
Creek  eonfederacy,  formerly  on  Yama- 
craw hlnif,  un  tlie  s.  bank  of  Savannah 
r.,  in  what  is  now  the  western  .suburb  of 
Savannah,  Ga.  It  was  .settled  al.iout  ITMO 
by  a  small  party  of  outlawed  Creeks,  with 
a  few  Yamasee,  numberinir  in  all  alx>ut 
17  or  IS  familie.s  and  .'10  or  40  men,  itmler 
theleadershipof  TouiDchichi  [([.  v.),  who 
for  "some  mi-chief  in  their  own  country  " 
had  been  driven  out  from  amoni;  the 
l/ower  Creek  towns.  In  17:J2  they  a,sked 
and  received  from  the  South  Carolina 
government  formal  permission  to  remain 
in  their  new  settlement,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  ( u'or.'ia  colony  under  0;_dethorpe 
in  the  ne.xt  year  Tomochichi  madf  him- 
self instrumental  in  brinL'ing  about  a 
treaty  between  (ieorgia  and  the  Lower 
Creeks,  resulting.'  in  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  tribe,  with  jiermis- 
sion  to  briuL' other  friends  from  theCrei-k 
towns  to  Settle  at  the  new  location.  The 
site  wa.s  reserved  by  the  Indians  for  their 
own  u.~e,  but  was  prol.iably  abandoned 
soon  after  the  death  of  Tomochichi  in 
1 7:19. 

The  Indians  of  Yamacraw  were  not  a 
<listinct  tribe,  as  has  freijuently  been  reji- 
rc.-ented,  but  simply  a  refiiu'ce  t>and  of 
Creeks,  who  returned  to  their  ori'_'inal 
homes  after  the  ban  bad  U-en  removeit. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  evident  that  it 
wa.s  composed  larjely  of  descendants  of 
those  who  lia<l  lived  formerly  in  this 
neiudd)oihood  and  had  sul'se'juently  n-- 
tireil  anion;.'  theCre.ks.  The  nann-  is  of 
uncertain  etymoloiry  and  si-ems  to  be  a 
corrupted  form,  tin-  Creek  lauL'uau'e  hav- 
ing n<>  r:  neither  lias  it  an\'  appan-nt  con- 
iK-.-tion  with  Yamasec'.  Nevertheless  it 
should  be  comj^ared  with  the  Yanii^airoii 


recorded  as  far  back  a.-^  the  expedition  of 
AvUon  in  1.'>-0-lM.  Consult  (Jat.-chet, 
Creek  Mii:r.  l.eir.,  i,  ii.  1S,n4,  1S,<,S;  .bwies, 
lli.-t.  Sketch  of  Tomochichi,  iMiS;  Jones, 
Hist,  of  (la..  b^.^:>.  i.i.M.     .1.  K.  s.  ) 

Yamacraw.— M."ir.'  1ITUI  ii:  <;a.  Hi>t.  So<-.  (".ill.. 
I.  10;;.  1>)L>.     Yammacraw.— Mor-o.  N.  A.,A'^.  ITTO. 

Yamako.  A  former  Maidn  villaire, 
alxuit  9  m.  k.  of  Nevada  Citv,  Ni'vada 
CO.,  Cal. 

YamagfttocV  — liancrolt,  Nat  Knci^s.  I,  J'-1.  1^74 
iprol'alily  iilfiilioali.  Yamako. — I'ix.iii  in  Hull. 
.\in.  .\In-.  Nat.  Ili-I  .  xvri.  iiiai>,  I'Jio.  Yumaga- 
tock. — UaiuToii,  (.1)..  fit. 

Yamasee  (a  name  of  uncertain  eivmol- 
ogy,  and  eviileutly  an  abbreviated  form  1. 
A  former  noted  tribe  of  Muskiioirean 
st<ick.  K'st  known  in  connection  with  early 
South  Carolina  history,  Init  a[>parently 
occupyimr  oriirinally  the  c<\ast  re>_'ion  and 
islands  of  s.  Georgia,  and  extending  into 
Florida.  From  their  re>idence  near 
Savannah  r.  they  have  frequently  been 
confused  with  the  "Savannahs."  or 
Shawano,  and  the  Yuchi.  .Missions 
were  establishe<l  in  their  territory  by 
the  Spaniards  about  b">70,  antl  they  live<l 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish 
government  of  Florida  until  biS7.  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  attemjit  to  trans["jrt 
a  nmnber  of  their  ])eople  as  laborers  to 
the  West  Indies,  they  revolted,  attacked 
a  numl>er  of  the  mis:^ion  settlements  and 
peaceful  Indians,  and  then  tied  x.  across 
Savannah  r.  to  the  En'jlish  colony  of 
South  Carolina.  They  were  allowed  to 
settle  within  the  pre.-ent  limits  of  Beau- 
fort CO.,  where  at  a  later  j>eriod  they 
had  several  villasjes,  the  jfrincipn!  of 
which  was  Pocotaliiro;  others  were  Tole- 
mato  and  Topiqui  (  ?).  They  aided  airain.-^t 
theTuscarora  in  1712,  but  in  17b'),  incon- 
se|uence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  trad- 
ers, orL^anized  a  combinati<)n  auraiu'^t  the 
Knirlish  which  included  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  tribes  from  C.  Fiar  to  the  Florida 
border.  The  traders  w  ere  slauvditered  in 
the  Inilian  towns  and  a  general  ma.-sacre 
of  settlers  took  place  along  the  Carolina 
frontier.  After  .'•everal  cnt:a<_'ements  the 
Yamasee  were  finally  defeated  by  (iov. 
Craven  at  Salkechuh  (Saltketchersi  on 
the  Combahee  and  driven  across  the  Sa- 
vannah. They  retired  in  u  body  to 
Fl'jrida  where  they  were  acain  received 
by  the  Spaniards  an<l  sc-ttled  in  vilhc.'es 
near  St  Aut/u-tine.  From  that  time  they 
were  known  as  allies  of  the  Sjianiard-^  and 
enemies  of  the  Knglish.  a^iaiiist  whom 
thev  niadi'  freipieiit  raids  in  company 
witii  other  Florida  Indians.  A  small 
I>art  of  them  also  a[iy)ear  to  have  taken 
reluu'e  with  the  Catawba,  where,  accord- 
ing' to  Adair,  they  still  retained  their 
separate;  identity  in  174:'.  In  ]7"_'7  their 
vilhi'je  near  St  .\ii:.'ustiiie  was  attacked  and 
de-troyed  by  the  Fnglish.aii'l  their  Indian 
allied  and  most  of  the  inhabilatiis  were 
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kille<l.  In  17G1  the  rctnnaiit  was  =ai.l  to 
iiiiiiiIht  alxMit  'JO  lut'ii.  iv^idiuir  lu-ar  St 
Aii-'ii'^t''"'.  ^'"'  tlu-v  sifiii  also  to  liave 
ha'i  ii  Kiiiall  si'ttU'iiKMU  iK'ar  IVll^ac•ola. 
Tli«'  tradition  of  tluir  ilostruftiun  an<l 
ciislavenicnt  l>y  tlioSt'iiiiiioIe  is  noto'l  l>y 
M'Vt-ral  writers  ot  this  and  a  laier  pericui. 
As  hito  a-!  I.^IJ  a  small  Inuid  rrtaino<i  the 
name  among  the  Seminole,  and  some  set- 
th-il  amon^'  the  llitchiti,  hnt  they  have 
now  eompU'tely  di.-ai'i'eared.  They 
\\i'resai<l  to  lie  tlarkt-r  than  the  Crt-t-ks, 
ami  '■  tiat-looted,"  and  irom  their  proiiei- 
t-ncy  ad  canoe  men  ^Mve  name  to  a  jiar- 
ticular  method  of  rowing  known  as  the 
"  Vama-ee  stroki-."  ( j.  m.  ) 

Eimuses— Mor-i-,  l;i(>.  Xo  i^ci.'.  War.  'MU.  l^Jl! 
(iXtiiKi;  Viinitisi  lirnbalily  iiuaiit  i.  lama^os. — 
f!iirci;i,  I\ii<.i>i>,  L'^T,  ITJ"..  Jamasees.  — Brimmi, 
op.  (it.  Tammasees. — ( >!iliiii\"ii  in  t'.irroll,  Hi<(. 
(■..II.  h^.  C.  n.  -11:!.  \--'i',  (ii'i-pri'it  T  l..r  }'). 
Wimosas — \V..iiii\\  Mr.l.  fxiiii..  Ji.  ]■•'•'.*  (niisprinii. 
Yamafes.  —  l'..irii.i.  <i|..  cil..  ;'.!■-.  Yamas. — ~.h..<i|- 
rnil't.  lu.l.  '1  ril.i'-,  VI,  ;^7l).  I-'.T.  Yamasecs. — Mc- 
K.-micy  iitiil  H.ill,  Jmi.  'Iril..-^.  in,  >_'.  1V.|  ^tni^- 
|.riiil  ».  Yamasees. — .Vr.li.lii.',  » 'mimIiI!.!,  0-'«;.  ITnT. 
Yamases. — iliiriraiii,  ■ri'.i\fi^.  o7>.  17'.'-.  Y'araas- 
salgi.—<iat~ciii-t.  Creel,-  M.lt.  Lee..  I.i'.:'..  1^S|  ^Trei-k 
li.-iino.  (.l.  lor  III).  Yamassees. — l;aiiii..~.|ne  in  .\lar- 
shall.  Ky.,  iiiU'"!..  ■-'7.  1~J!.  Yamissi.— i  ■,n-i  i'.ct. 
Cri-ek  Nfiirr.  L.-i;.,  i.t.,;,  l^^l.  Yamesee.— Mi.il-  niaf) 
ill  lliini[.lircy.  -Veei.,  17:0.  Yammassees. — Hr;n- 
ton.  i>ii.  cit.  Yammonsee. —  rhmnas  i  17u_')  in  H.i'.v  - 
kins,  .Mi>->inn-;.  4^.  l-l'i  Yammosees. — lluni(.ii.'-..  y, 
Aecl.,  X.  17KI).  Yamoisees.  —  iTake.  Iml.  Clirfni., 
173,  l^o'i.  Yamossees. — rar!..il.  Hi-t.  Coll.  .S.  C. 
n,  .'>!'.'.  I'v^.G.  Yaniose.ives. — <  ilduii.xoii  (ITUM  in 
Ciirr.ill,  Ili-t.  Ci.ill.  .S.  C.,  II.  -IJl.  l>3ii  inii>!.rintj. 
Yemasee. — Gat-eliet.  o]..  (it..  I,  I'.S.  Yemassees. — 
Hiiiil.iii.  i)\t.  (it.  Yemniassaws, — ( iat.^cliot.  dp.  cit. 
Yeomansee. — Rep.  (17l»4)  in  Hawkins,  Missions,  JO, 

IM:'). 

Yambadika  ('yani]ia-root  eaters').  A 
hand  of  the  r.annock. 

Root-Eaters. — Hullnian  m  True.  .Vni.  I'liilos.  .-^oc.. 
-\.\ill.  -J'.'-J.  1^^.;.  YamTiadlka,— Il.iil.  Yumpatick- 
ara.— -^fll.M)Uralt.  In. I.  Tr:l..-.  1.  aJJ.  1^.).;. 

Yamel.  .\  KalajMinian  trihe  iMnnerly 
hving  on  Yamhill  cr.,  a  w.  trihutary  of 
tlie  Willamette  in  (Jn-gcjn.  They  are 
now  nnder  the  ."^^iletz  seliool  and  num- 
l>ercd  only  'y  in  1010.  The  foUowintr  were 
their  hands  a.s  ascertained  liy  <  latsciiet  in 
l.'<77:  Andshankualth,  Andsiiimmampak, 
Ciiamifnamim,  (."hamiwi,  Chamjiikle, 
Chim-lial. 

Tch_a-yamel-amim.— (.at-.le  i..\tialatiMS.,B..\.K., 
1"^77  (.\iialnii  nunu-).  Yamel. — i.at^eiiel  in  .I.nir. 
Am.  Folk-lure,  .\ii,-jl:i.  l-j.i.  Yamhelas.— < '..t,,.,, 
llenry-Tli..iiip-(jii   J'.ur.,   '^l^.   Is'j7.     Yam   Hill.— 

l.'..-un.l  l-'r..-[.  ()re-..;i. '."I  l^lt.     YamstilU. i.)- 

<  ma  111  Sen.  In..-.  :;i.  j-,tl,  C..!iL'..  L'd  -.  s<.,  V,.  1-l;s. 

Yamraostuwiwagaiya  (  Y'lih-iu'i.^  ti'-'ii- 
['"-(in'i-'l'i  ).  A  ^Jonii  hand  lurmerlv  Hv- 
in-r  in  j'aradisc  vallr-y,  w.  Xev. 
Yam-mos  tu-wi-wa-gai-va.'  — Tow.-li.  i'avi.it-<>  .>tS., 
K-.A..  K.,!.s>.I.  Yam  mu's.— I'..\ver>,  In.l-.  W.  .\\-v., 
-"^I-^-.  1'..  .\.  I-;.,  ]s7i;  .tr.iii-.  M.iL'  plains';. 

Yampa.  A  plant  ('■»/•"//(  irnrdut-ii) 
u  ho-o  n.ot-  arc  iinich  u~cd  i,,r  lixA  l.y 
tlic  Indians  (,t  the  Mrc._'i,n  rfgi(*n,  the 
Klamath,  I'matilla,  Ute,  and  ollu-rs:  from 
.'-"'"'/"',  thu  name  of  tiiis  jdanl  in  tin; 
I  tc  dialect  (,t  Sh.,.-h.jne.(n.       ( .-i.  v.  c.  ) 

Yainpa,  .\.  disi-ion  nf  I'te  former] v  liv- 
"1-4  in  K.  flail  (HI  aii.l  ahuiil  (.reeirand 
<-'raiid    rs.      In    l■^4'.»    they    occuiued    -'lOO 


lodges.  The  name  tloes  not  aiip<\ir  in 
recent  ollicial  rejiorts,  and  the  crijiiud 
Yampa  are  include*!  iin<ler  the  term 
White  Uiver  I'te.  The  Akanamiint  and 
Grand  River  L'te  were  bandd  of  this  tUvi- 
si(>n. 

Tamp  Pah-tJtes.— Simpson  ns-'>0\  Rep.  of  Kxpl. 
.\eru.~,s  Utah.  o'>.  Ij7ii.  Wampa. — CiiinniinL'-i  in 
Iiul.  .\(T.  Kt-p.,  l.'.:l.  l.s.y,.  Yampa.  — t".  .-.  .-;.i;.ul 
l-iiru'e.  XV,  (U'.t.  \><\:>.    Yam  Pah  Utes.— I .  iir:-  .'...tie 

iiiln(l..\ll".  Kep..  U_',1^7u.  Y'ampatick-ara. i,,h,1. 

(•ran,  Ind.  TriLo-.  I.  I'js.  l^vj.  Yampi-Utos  — < .  it- 
seliet.(.".>nianeheMS.  vocal...  \^.  \.  V..  i -.-ci  t..  !i.i  v- 
oritriiiated    irom    niiiou   ol    Kuali.in    C.  ■L..iii.:.e 

wouu-n  «  itli  I'll  men  1.     Yamp-Pah  Utahs ;i;:|.- 

soii.  op.  cit.,  -1.'.'.'.  Yan-pa-pa  TJtahs. — ■\\K~..n  iii 
Iiid.  Air.  Hep.  l.^C.i.  (>1.  1>'hJ.  Y'ep-pe.  — I.e«  is  .-ii!,! 
Clark  Kxpe.l..  i,  map.  l-I-l  (p(->ibly  i.i--ntira!i. 
Yom-pa-pa  tJtahs. — Wilson  i,l.>-ly)  in  Cal.  .^K^:•.  ami 
I'orre^p..  Isj,  IsVi. 

Yampas.  .V  former  villa'_'e  eonnecte<l 
with  San  Carina  mi-sion,  Cah,  and  «ai<l 
to  have  Iteeii  K.«selen. — Taylor  in  (.'ai. 
Farmer,  Apr.  1\>,  JS'iO. 

Yau  ('(hreetly  opposite'  a  led'_'e1.  A 
former  llaiiia  tnwn  on  the  w.  side  of  tlie 
month  of  Masset  inlet,  nueen  (.'harlc.itte 
ids.,  l>rit.  Col.  It  wa.s  built  in  comparti- 
tively  recent  times  after  tniuhles  lietween 
two  Nia.s.-et  families.  (_)ne  family  stave'l 
in  Masset,  ■while  the  other,  the  A.j.-tlan- 
hiagai,  settknl  at  Yaii. 

la'an.- I'.oas.  I'Jih  Kep.  X.  W.  Trilj.-s  Can..  23. 
l^ys.  Yan.— DK\vson.  ij.  Charlotte  M-..  \'-\.  ISvj. 
Yen.— Harrison  in  l*r(X'.  Koy.  *uc.  Can.,  sec.  li, 
121.  Isyo. 

Yan.     The  Willow   clan  of   the   Tewa 
rmeblo  of  Santa  Clara,  X.  Mex. 
Ya'n-tdoa.— Hodu'e   in  Am.  .\n:hr.,  i.v.  3-VJ.  Isv; 
(^fiya  =  ' people'). 

Yana.  A  tribe,  constituting  a  di.-tinct 
linguistic  family,  formerly  oceupyiii'^'  the 
territory  from  Round  mtn.  near  I'it  r., 
Shasta  CO.,  to  Deer  cr.,  Tehama  eo.,  Cal. 
The  w.  boundary  was  about  bi  m.  k.  <.f 
Sacramento  r.,  both  banks  of  that  -tream 
lieine  held  by  th.e  Wintnn,  with  whom 
the  Yana  were  frequently  at  war.  The 
K.  boundary  extended  along  the  sjiurs 
running  out  to  the  n.  and  s.  from  La.— en 
butte.  In  .\ug.  l.S'J4  the  nei:_dii)<in:c_' 
miners  orgtmized  a  massacre  of  the  whole 
tribe,  then  numberinL:  about  .'l.OOO.  of 
whom  all  but  about  -"^O  were  shuiL'htere.  1 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  I'.'O.' 
Dixon  reported  only  about  li;df  a  du/eii 
remaining.  A  nunroer  <jf  their  m\th- 
have  been  recorded  by  Ciirtin.  Co!>r.l: 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  .\..' F.thnol.,  i;i.  1^77, 
art.  No.-i;  Curtin,  Creati(.(n  .M\tli-  I'rini. 
America,  b'^ns.  (  ii.  'v.  n.  i 

Kom'-bo.  — I'ow.-rs  in  Coiit.  .X.  A.  Kthn.):..  III.  -'77. 
1^77    (.^Iai.lu    name).      Noces.- I'..\ver-    in    <  n  •  r- 
lund  .Nlo.,  .\ii.  -llii.  1>71.     Nosa.— (■iiiti:i.iii..le.l  l.y 
I'ouell  III  titli   l:>p.  B.  .\     K..   .\.\x\ii.   1-".     Noi- 
6as.— '.eiL-er    in    In.l.    A:f.    R.-p.    1-Vi,    ;.:-.     1 -..i 
Noser.— I  .ivlor   in    C.il.     F.irnier.    No\-.    P.,    !-._"■. 
No  si.  — Tower-  ill  cm.  .v.  .\.  l.iniio!.,  i:i.  jT.i.  1-77 
Noza. —  lavlor,  op.  cit.     Nozes.  —  p.iw.i-  i:i  iiv.-r- 
land  .Mo.. '.Ml,  -111..  1'.71.     N6-zi.  — l'..u.r-  in  (  ..:c, 
N.  A.  Ft'i'iol.,  [11,  27.J,  1^77.     Tisaiqdji— '  ..rt::i.  K- 
mawi  .\I.~.  voeab..  IS.  .\.  K.,  l^-.i  i  I  Ini.iu  i  ii.,i:).  .. 
Yanan    Family.     \     linu'ui-ti'-     family 
r.-prc-enteil  bv  the  Yana  trd'c  dp  v.  i. 
=  N6-zi.  — r(..\ver-   in  C..iit.  N.  A.  lain......  !il.'.-7.'>. 

1;77  '(...r  Nu;M;  laeiition  ot  tri:>e;  gne-  nuiueralj 
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nivl  -iMli'-  Ilicy  lire  ililTi-nn;  iniin  i\iiv  li.-  li.i- 
(iiuikI  in  t',ilili>riii)i  1.  -Noces. — i.mI^iIu",  hi  >I.ii;. 
Am.  lli>t..  li'".  Miir..  IST7  (or  Ni>/>-;  iiUTolv  liuii 
li.iiioil  iiri'Ur  M.-i'lcMi  I'aiuih  •.    =  Yanan.  —  I'liuill 

ill  Till  i;*!'.  11.  .\.  K..  i;;'«,  i>'.'i. 

Yanatoe.  A  fiirniiT  Choc-taw  villa_'0 
(Koinaiis,  Fla.,  oil.  177.")  >,  [irulialily  in 
s.  \\'.  Koinpcr  n>.,  Mi.-s. 

Yancomo.  MeiitiiMiO'l  as  a  inieltlo  ot 
the  province  of  .Mripiiy  ( ij.  v.  l,  in  the  w- 
gion  of  thf  lower  l;io  (iranclc,  X.  Mex., 
Hi  ITiOS.— Onate  (l-j^'S)  in  Doo.  Im'.l., 
xvi,  115,  1S71. 

Yanegua  (  )''0(' ''/'"i.  '  P.iir-boar') .  A 
ClKToki'o  chief  wiio  aiijicar.-j  to  have  K't-n 
of  con.-iileral)Io  local  proniint'iice  in  liis 
time,  bnt  wliiise  name,  even  with  tiie 
oiliest  of  the  l)an(l,  i.-  now  hut  a  memory. 
lie  was  amouu'  the  i-iu'iier.-s  of  tlie  treaties 
of  17tiS  an. I  ISO-i,  and  iiy  the  treaty  of 
1S19  there  wan  contirmni  to  him  a  tract 
of  G4U  acres  as  one  of  th^se  livin'jj  witiiin 
the  ecileil  territory  who  were '"  Itelicved 
to  he  persons  of  in'hi-iry  an^l  capahleof 
inaiiajrinLr  their  property  with  discre- 
tion," an'l  who  lui'l  ina'lu  cotisiderahie 
improvements  on  the  tract.-j  reserved. 
This  rescrvatiun,  still  known  as  tiie  Bit:- 
h.-ar  farm,  wa.s  on  the  ^v.  hank  of  the 
( (conaluftee,  a  few  mile>  alcive  its  mouth, 
ami  ap))ears  to  have  I'cen  the  same  after- 
ward occupied  hv  Yonau'iiska  ((p  v.). — 
.Mooney  in  10th  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,547,  TJOO. 

Yaneka.  The  most  soutlierly  "old 
town"  of  the  Cliii'ka>a\v,  first"  sett  lei  1 
after  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Chak- 
chiuma  separated  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
Mi.'=sissippi. — Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  0(5,  177o. 

Yaneka.  One  of  -j  handets  composiiiLT 
the  former  Choctaw  town  of  Imon^'a- 
lasha,  in  Xesliolia  c.,  rMi>s. —  ilalt)ert  in 
I'ub.  Miss.  Hist.  .^..,-.,  VI,  4:;l'.  UVil'. 

Yaneks  (' at  tlie  little  bnttr  ' ).  I^Mnner 
settlementsof  Klamath.  .Moddc,  and  Sho- 
shoni  alon^'  Middle  .'^prai.'ue  r..  Lake  co.. 
Oreir.  The  name  is  now  applii-d  to  tiie 
seat  of  a  snhaL'ency  on  Klamath  re-'. — 
(Jatschet  in  Cotit.  N.  .V.  Ijhnol.,  n.  pt.  i. 
Nxxi;  jit.  M,  lOU,  IM'O. 

Yainakshi. — <  ;at--'h<-t,  "p.  (it.  Yainakskni.  —  I  hid.. 
IW  (rofcrrin;,'  tu  the  i.(m.|.1(/ i. 

Yangna.  A  <  Jahriclefio  rancheria  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Lo--  An'jeles,  Cal. 
lyakha. — A.  I..  Kr.ii-i,.T.  iiil'ti.  ]'.»)'>  il.ii;-(fh> 
tiHiiic:  ^oci'.li  '1  finrn  II  |.!:iiit  LT'iM  iiiu'  ill>ilIll^atll!y 
tllcrt.O.  Wenot. —  Krinhi-r  in  fniw  ('al.  I'tih.. 
Am.  Ktli.  aii'l  .\rrh.,  viii.  '.'.'j.  I'J''-.  i '>trcain  '  :  "> 
tallc'l  !)>■  ii.itivc  irifnriiiant  "  hciaii-e  ot  ii  larL''.- 
riviT  tlii-ri'").  Yanga.  — l;i''l  lI''.J)  <iiii.ti-<l.  hy 
Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fariinr.  .iui]i- k.  l^^Ji.  Yan?-ha-^ 
THyI(.r.ihi.l.,.May  11.  l>-i;fi.  Yangna— I;ii;.l  mUmI.-iI 
hy  IIodMiaii  In  I'aill.  i;--r\-  In-r..  .wit.  ■_'.  Iv-:,, 

Yangti  (  r<"''')-  'I'he  I'>u/.zard  clan  of 
the  Yiichi.— ."-^p.-ck,  ^■n(•hi  Juds.,  70,  I'-D'.*. 

Yangtsaa.  The  ('uyote  r-lan  ni  J(;riie/. 
piiehld,  N.  ^U'\.  A  corre-i'ondiii).'  clan 
existed  al'-o  at  the  former  related  piiddo 
of  l'e<os. 

Ya'+.  — Ho'Iko  in  Am.  Antbr..  i\,:;'0.  ls'_t;  M'.'fns 
name:  -:-  -  n.^A  ^--  •pciiiih-' i.  Ya'tsaa.  — Ihi^l. 
{,lcmc/z  fiirm). 


Yankapin.     See  U'lnnpiipln. 

Yankton  (ih>i"l:c  'end,'  t'i"'irnii  'vilhtL'e  : 
"end  villa<_'e').  <>n«'  of  the  7  primary 
divisions nf  tlu'  Dakota,  con-titntiiiu.'.  with 
the  closely  related  Yanklonai,  the  middle 
;.'roui>.  J.  t).  l>orsey  arraiitxed  the  I'a- 
kota-Assinihoin  in  4  dialectic  •„'ro',ip-~: 
.^antee,  Yankton.  Teton,  and  .Xs-inihoin. 
the  Yankton  dialect  being  spoken  also  by 
the  Yanktonai,  for  the  -  trii>es  wt-re  th-- 
ontirrowth  of  oneori<_'inal  stem.  Althon<_di 
thename  Yankton  was  knonn  earlierthan 
Yanktonai,  it  <lofs  not  tVillow  that  the 
Yankton  were  the  elder  tribe.  L^inuM  lix- 
ped.  St.  Peter's  K..  i,  :'.7S,  ]>-24)  sp.aks  of 
the  Yankton  as  descendants  cif  the  Yatik- 
tonai.  The  A.->iniboiii.  who  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Yanktonai,  are  nientititied 
in  the  Jesuit  l\elation   for  bWO  as  a  tribe: 
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hence  the  Yanktonai  mu.-t  ]ia\i'  la-en  in 
existence  as  a  tribe  before  that  time. 
This  fact  serves  as  an  aid  in  tracitr_'  ba^-k 
th(,'  Ytuikton  botli  hi-torically  and  -."-o- 
trrajdiically.  However,  thename  Yank- 
ton an<l  some  fif  its  synonyms  appc-ar 
early  to  have  been  used  to  include  the  '1 
tribes,  the  disiincticjii  probably  imt  then 
beiti'j;  known.  The  lirst  mention  of  tlniii 
is  on  Hennepin"s  map  (i'ls.!),  on  wlii<b 
they  are  pla(e<l  directly  .v.  of  .Miile  l.ai-, 
."\Iiiin.,  in  the  rcL'ion  of  I.eccb  lake  or 
Ueil  lake.  This  po.-ition  woidd  accrd 
l.'co;_'ra]ihically  with  the  withdrawal  of 
tile  .\ssiniboin  to  the<  n-e.  In  theaccotint 
of  Hennc|. ill's  expedition  attribiit<-d  to 
'J'oiiti  ( 1()1»7) ,  tli(->-  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  theSaiitee,  Teloii,  andSi.iux, 
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lot-ate^l  about  the  hoadwaters  of  the  Mis-  hank   of  Missouri    r..    whore  thov   liavc 
pi.-?«ippi.       l>otl>    tiiese   rtMorfiKV^   would  siiico  rfiiiMiiictl  in  poaco  with  the  whitr--. 
eeom  to  apply  as  well  to  the  Vauktonai  Iiiimoiliately  after  .tiie  allotment   ait  m' 
as  to  the  Yankton:  it  is  prohahle  that  both  ISJ^T  the  proei-ss  of  allotments  in  5<'veralty 
are  referred  to  under  one  >:eneral  name.  lu'iran  on  this  reservation  ami  was  eom- 
I-a  Chesnayei,  ItiiiTl  inclndeil  themamoiitr  pleted  l>eforo  the  elose  of  ISIH). 
tlie  tribes  that  dwelt  N.  of  .Mille  Lae,  an<i  Lewis,  in  his  Stati.-tical   Viow   (ISO71. 
placeil  them  n".  of  the  Santee  and  other  says  the  Vankton  are  the  ]<v>r  disp.'-ed 
Sioux.    Le  Sueur  (17(>0).  however,  speaks  Sioux  wlto  rove  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Mi- 
of  a  villa;j:e  or  tribe  of  the  western  ."^ioux  souri.    but   tiiev    wouM    in.t    suffer   am- 
(Marirry,  Dec,  vi,  87,  18S7>,  the  ilinha-  trader  at  that  date  to  asrenil  the  river  if 
netons,  identitieil  by  Shea,  jimhahly  cor-  tiiey  e.mld  prevent  it.      Lewis  ai;d  (,  lark 
ruetly,  with  the  Yankton,  which  he  calls  descril)e  them  as  beintr  in  iiersor.  >t.,ut, 
the  "vilhvje  of  tiie  quarry  of  red  stuiie. ''  well  pronortioned,  and  ex  hi  luting'  a  ;  t-r- 
If  this  refers,  as  is  maintained   by   Wil-  tain  air  of  di>:nity  and  boldness.     Tiieir 
lianison,  to  the  pipestone  ipiarry  in  ex-  dress  is  described  as  differim:  in  no  re-j  net 
treme  s.  w.  ^linnesota,  it  would  indicate  a  from  that  of  oiher   bands   enci>unter<-d. 
sudden  chaii'/e  of  residence,  unless    the  They  had  tlien  only  a   few  pun-,   bciic 
references  are   in  one  place  to  one  and  generally  armed  with  bows  and  arrow--. 
in  another  to  the  other  tribe,  or  apply  to  in  the  use  of  which  they  did  not  aopear  as 
different  villatres  or  bands.     Williamson  expert  as  the   more   U'Ttherly    Indian-. 
(Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  "Jini,  IS'JO)   consid-  Like  describes  them  and  theVanktonai 
ered  the  Iliidiaiietons  a  part  only  of  the  as  never  stationary,   but,  like  the  Tet^n. 
Yankton.     There  are   indications  that  a  a.s  more  erratic  than  otiu-r  Sioux.      Lewi-; 
westwaril  movement  took  phue  about  the  (1807)   estimated  their    numb,-r   at    I'M 
time  Le  Sueur  visited  that   re'_'ii>n.      Hn  Pike(lSi>7)  estimated   the  popniatinn  (h' 
De  risle's  maj)  of  17u8  the  Yankton  are  the   Yankton    and    Yanktonai    ;it   4..;iiit. 
placed  on   the  E.  bank  of  the  .Missouri,  The  Ke]>ort  on   Indian    .Vffairs    for  1>4:.* 
alx)ut  the  site  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.      For  pives  the  Yankton  a  population  <>\  L'.'>00; 
about   a    century   they   drofiped   almost  in  KS()2  the  estimate  was  ;),O00:  in   1mj7, 
entirely  from  history,  there  beinpscarcely  2,5o0;  in  b^8t>,  L"~''-     Their  present  nnm- 
a  notice  of  them  exce})t  as  include'l  in  ber  is  not  definitely  known,  tlie  Yankton 
thepeneral  term  Sioux.     When  they  were  and  the  Yanktonai  beimr  si-emin'_'!v  .on- 
again    broupiit  to  notice  by    Lewis   and  fu:-ed  on  the  different  Sioux  re-i'r\ations. 
Clark  (1804)  they  had  shifted   but  little  Most  of  the  Indians  under  the  Yankton 
from   the  position  they  occujned  at  the  school,  S.  Dak.,  are  Yankton,  and  nuni- 
I)eginnintr     of     the     previous     century.  be  red  in  all  1,7.']'.'  in   IW.K     Thm-  were 
According  totheseexplorers  thev  roamed  also  about    100  under   the    I-"ort   Totten 
over  the  reu'ions  of  the  James.  liigSioux,  school,  X.   Dak.,  a  few  under  the  Crow 
and   Des  Moines  rs.     Lewis,  in  liis  Sta-  ('reek  school.  S.  Dak.,  and  a  iow  other-- 
tistical    View,    locates    t'nem    on    .lames,  under   the   Lower  Lruie  school.   .-■    Dak. 
I'ig   an<l    Little   Sioux,   Flo\d,  and    l)c<  The  so-called  Yankton  on  the  I'on  l'r<'k 
^Ioines   rs.,   an   area   that   inchnles   the  res..  Mont.,  are  nally  Yanktonai. 
district  of    the  y>ipestone  quarry,   where  The  l)ands  as  iriven    by  .1.   <  ».   Dors<-y 
I>e  Sueur  jilaeed  them.      From  this  time  (187S)  areas  follows:  Chankut.-.  ChaL'u, 
they    became    an    impf>rtant    fa(  tor    in  Wakmidiaoin,     Ihaisdavf,     U'ai  lu-unpa. 
the  history   of  the   X.  W.     Long  f  ls2.';)  Ikmun,    Oyateshicfia.    "and    W'a-iiichun- 
."^ys  that  they  are  in  every  respect  similar  chincha.      Culbert-on     (Smith-on.    llep. 
to  the  Yanktonai  and  had  probably  >^epa-  18')0,  141,  ls.')l)  mentii^ns  a  "Hand  who 
rated  from  them.     Tliey  fretpiented  th<>  do  not  <-ook,"  and  anotlier  "  Who  cat  no 
Mis.'^ouri  and    generally  tratiicked    with  geese."  which  can  not  be  identiiied  witli 
the  traders  on  that  river.     Their  huntin-.'  any  f-f  the^e  divisions;    and  Schoo],  rair 
groumls  were  1:.  of  the  -Mis-ouri.     Drake  (Ind.  Tribes,   iii,  fill*,    L<."i:!)   in.  otrr.tiy 
(184s)   located   them  in   is.'lG  about  the  makes  Wahnaataa.  tlimame  of  one  oi  tin- 
headwaters  of  L.ed  r.  of  the  Xorth.     .\c-  Yankton  bands.                                <  r.  t. '■ 
ronlintr  to  the  Lep'irt   on    Indian  Affairs  Amitons  — I.a  i|,,.MinyL-i  ir.y;,  iti  MHr'-'r\ ,  O.-  .  v;. 
for   iS42  and  a  statement  hv  Ran.sev  in  ';,,^;:?,.  >^:-":!^-l^^^-^-l^:;;>i;^.;:;,,.;:;;:. 
1^4.)    they    lived    alonp    Nermillloii    r..    S.  \,u-  I'l.  uv..  rn.ii..  l'.'.'-.     Hmetones  -i;    n  :».  Kn- 

Dak.     .At  the  time  of  the  .Minne-ota  out-  sa  v.,. . 'is  i  :■.•,;.    Hannetons.— Ni.K.-nn.\  i.n.t  ii.il. 

break  in   ls.;j  their  head  ,-hi,.f.  i'alam-a-  Ij- ';  ,];',::;^:-„":!./'l:^^^,;!^;r^;?":       ' 


kejit  them  from   j<iinin-_' f  le-       .  iTini  in  \(:irL'ry.'!i.'i' .  vi.  ^:,  l—i;.    Hinkam- 

.\Iiir-L-.  llisl.  .\ii),.  in.ip.  17>-.     Honttons 


pape,  WHcly  kej.t  them  from   joini 

liostile-;,  and  sent    warnin'_'  to  the   

I Pl<-   in    Dakota    to    llee    to  the   fori-,  },;"^^,''\';^ -;':''l;^"";- V'~h,  ,' -1^  'c    v'r''   'l  V 

Wierehy    savmu'    hundl-ed-    ol    live-.        liv  n,-.-  n  .mmi.     Ihankpt«.anb   -lliiiiM  V  :ii    In'      \'r 

thetreatvof   Wa-hiicton      \  or    P"     l.s.'iS  K-p- 1 -'''."-■  l^-"-"-    Ihank  ta  wi  ■.- h..i>.  . ,  In,, -Um 

tl.ev  ee.i;..i  all   their  hu.d-  in  South    i..:  ^^^^^^^^^i.^l^^S'l^i^^^^^^^^^ 

Koia.  ex-ccptirig  a   reservation  on   the  .v.  viii.   ikvj     Ihanktonwar.a,  — IihI.   .»ir.    io  [•  .   t"i. 
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ISl-^.  Ihanktonwe. — Boyd.  Inrt.  Locftl  Numoi',  ^S, 
1S<S  (trans.:  'a  trnvii  «.ir  ihvellinir  at  the  otidM. 
Ihank"-t'wan5. — K:iin-i'\-  in  Iiul.  AiT.  i;oi>.  ISiy,  So. 
1N)0.  Ihauk fwans  — 11.  K.  K.\.  D.v. '.•<■..  Uil  Cnn.i,'.. 
3(1  sess..  111.  1>73.  Ja  aja  nikaci"ga — nor^y  in  3tl 
Rep.  I?.  A.  K., -1-.  1>^1  i' l'<-'(i|'li.' "iuxhvelt'iii  the 
wixiils':  si>  ciilloil  aiiiii-ntly  by  the  Omaliai. 
Jantons. —  I>e  Sinel,  Mi-s.  tic  ron'v'Oii.  'Jol.  !<I.S. 
Jantous. — 1)0  SiiU't.  I.rlUTS,  Jo.  1M3.  Lower-Yanc- 
tons.— irayilt-n.  Klhii..i,'  ami  I'hih)!.  Mo.  Vai..  371, 
IM'.J.  Shanke-t'wana.  —  Uamsoy  in  Iml.  AiT.  Rop. 
IS-I'J,  74.  iNXl  I  nii^|irini ).  Shank' t'  wannons.  — Kain- 
si'V,  ibid.,  TS.  Shank-t'wans. — Kam.^oy,  iliid..  T'l. 
South  Yanktons.  — I'rc-c'itt  in  ScliiMilcrait,  ind. 
'I'ribos,  I!,  111'.',  IiiMo,  I>VJ.  Wichiyela.— Warren, 
Iiacutrt  Country,  1.'..  l-<.".".  (trans.:  •tir>t  natitm'). 
Wiciyela. — Ki,-'i,'s,  Iiakota  Grain,  and  Dirt.,  viii. 
18-'v_'  r  ilicy  are  mo  po'>i'lo':  Toton  name,  applied 
alM>  to  Yanklonai).     Yanckton.— Troatv  oi"  l--:jl  in 

V.  S.  Ind.  Troatio.s,  7.^3.  1>73.  Yancton.  — L<inL', 
?:.xpod.  Kookv  Mis.,  r,  17y,  ISiJ.  Yanctonas.  — Ind. 
AIT.  liop.,  -197,  !>:;'.>.  Yanctongs.— I'iko.  K.\pod.,  4'.), 
l.siO.  Yanctons  —  Krim.<oy  in  Ind.  .\;T.  Rop.  ]•<¥), 
7S,    1S.50.     Yanctonwas.— .-"oh.Tolirait.  Ind.  Tribe-, 

VI,  ()^9.  l'*-)7.  Yanctorinans.  — Ind.  All',  liop..  J".'"), 
l.^S4.  Yanctowah.  —  linllor.  Ami^ng  Ind.<.  lu  Far 
W..  '29,  IM'.S.  Yaneton.— Martin.  Hi.-C.  La..  33:i. 
IS.'^'.'.  Yanetong.  —  Hi'iidiiicit,  .~tar  in  tlie  NV..  Ij'.i, 
ISli).  Yanka-taus.— lin.xton.  Liio  in  Far  W".,  111. 
JSI9.  Yanktau  Sioux. ^.Sai,'e. -Scono'^  in  KiU-k\  Mt^.. 
hi.  lS-l''i.  Yank  toan. — l."n^,  Kxpod.  .-^t  Pot-r'-i 
i;.,  I,  G7>,  1-21  itviin-.:  'd. -.ondod  irnni  tiio  torn 
leaves').  Yanktons. — r>'- I' J-lo.  map  ni  I.a.  i  170si 
in  Neill.  Hi^t.  Minn.,  li.l,  l.v\s.  Yanktons  of  the 
south. — I,o\vis  and  flark  F.xped..  i.  1-1.  is]7. 
Yanktoons. — We-t,  Jonr.,  .'^•"i.  l^JI.  Yanktown. — 
Ciilbert-on  in  .-^luith-on.  Hop.  1^-xl.  m",.  l.s.Sl.  Yan- 
tons. — Koane  in  .^taiii'ird,  (."nnipi'iid.,  -170.  1->7n. 
Yauktong. — Tanner,  Narr.,  3-'4.  1^:10  (mi-print^. 
Yauktons. — I^irker.  .^iinn.  Handbk..  HI.  1nd7. 
Yaunktwaun. — Kanisoy  in  Minn.  Hi-t.  Coll..  i. 
(l^-50-56).  -17,  1^7-'.  Yengetongs. — >i-hof>leraft. 
Trav.,  308.  1^21.  Yonktins.— Jiu.-s.  Vny..  -1U7,  IMO. 
Yonktons.— Drake,  lu'l.  Cliron..  'JOl,  l-.SG. 

Yanktonai  (ihnrtl.-e  'end,'  to"i'a"-  'vil- 
lage,' /ladiininutivc:  '  little-end  villaire.' — 
Kiggs).  One  of  tiie  7  primary  divisions 
or  subtribes  of  the  Dakota,  speaking'  llie 
eaiiie  dialect  as  the  Yanktuuand  believed 
to  be  the  elder  tribe.  Long  evidently  ol)- 
tained  a  tradition  from  the  Iiidian.=  to  this 
effect.  The  tir.-rt  apparent  reference  tO(jne 
of  the  tribe.<  in  which  the  other  i.s  not 
inclnded  i.<  that  to  the  Yankton  by  La 
Sueur  in  1700.  It  is  not  until  noticed  by 
Ix'wis  and  Clark  in  isO-i  that  they  reap- 
pear. These  explorers  state  that  they 
roved  on  the  headwater.--  of  the  Sioux, 
James,  and  Keil  r.-.  The  migration  from 
theireastern  home,  n.  of  .Mille  Lac,  Minn., 
probal)ly  took  place  at  thebeirinnineof  the 
bSth  century.  It  is  likelv  that  they  fol- 
lowed oraccompanied  theTet''in,  wliii<'the 
Yankton  turiUMi  more  and  more  toward 
the  s.  w.  Long  I  ISl'.'!)  speaks  of  thom  as 
one  of  the  mo-t  im[)ortant  of  the  Haknta 
tribes,  their  huntin;:  grounds  ext'-ndinir 
from  Red  r.  to  the  Missouri.  Warren 
(IS.i.t)  gives  as  their  habitat  the  country 
Ix-tween  the  James  r.  and  the  .Mis.-ouri, 
extendin<_'  ;is  far  .v.  an  Devils  lake,  and 
states  that  tlipv  fou_'ht  nL'ainst  the  fnited 
State-i  in  th(i  War  of  isli',  and  that  their 
chief  at  that  time  went  to  JOriL'land.  ItiJfM's 
not  appear  that  this  tribe  took  any  part  in 
the  Miriiie.-ola  massa<-reof  18ii2.  Li  h^^Go 
se[)arate  treaties  of  i>eace  were  made  with 
the  United  Stateo  hy  the  Upper  and  Lower 


Yanktonai.  binding  thetn  to  use  their  in- 
(hience  and  power  to  jirevent  hostiliti.  s 
not  only  against  citizens,  but  also  bctw^fu 
the  Indian  triins  in  the  reu'ion  occupi.-.l 
or  frO(iuented  by  them.  Subseijueiitlv 
they  Were  g;ithered  on  reservations,  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  mostlv  at  Standing 
Rock,  partly  also  at  Devils'Lake.  X.  Dak.; 
the  Lower  Yanktonai  (11  un  kiia  t  ina  ) 
chiefly  on  Cnwv  Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  but 
part  at  Standing  Rock  res.,  X.  Dak.,  and 
some  at  Fort  IVck  res.,  Mont. 

Their  customs  and  characteristics  are 
those  common  to  the  Daki.ita.  Loul: 
iIS2:\)  states  that  they  had  no  fixed  resi- 
dence, but  dwelt  in  line  lod-jes  of  wcil- 
dres:-ed  and  decorated  skins,  and  fre- 
<|uented,  for  the  pnrpo-e  of  trade,  L. 
Traverse,  Big  Stone  lake, ami  Cheyenne  r. 
Their  chief,  Wanotan,  wore  a  splendid 
cloak  of  bui'i'aloskins.dresscil  so  as  to  Ik?  a 
tine  whitecolor.  which  was  ilecorated  witii 
tufts  of  owl  feathers  and  others  of  various 
hues.  Hi-necklace  was  forme'iof  al)OUt  60 
claws  of  the  L'rizzly  bear,  and  his  legginirs, 
jacket,  and  moccasins  were  of  white  skin.s 
])rofu-ely  (-iec'irated  with  human  hair,  the 
moccasins  being  variegate<l  with  plumage 
from  .several  birds.  In  his  hair,  secured 
by  a  strip  of  red  cloth,  he  wi.re  9  sticks, 
neatly  cut  and  smoothed  and  jiainted  with 
vermilion,  which  desi'jnated  the  number 
of  gunshot  wounds  he  had  received.  His 
hair  was  j)laited  in  two  tresses,  which 
hung  forward:  his  face  was  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a 
laree  fan  of  turkey  feathers. 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  tribe  are 
I'pperYanktonaiand  Ilunkpatina.  The.^e 
are  really  sulitribes,  each  having  its  on/an- 
ization. 

The  first  notice  of  subdivisions  is  that 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  mention  the 
Kiyuk-n,  AVazikiite.  Ilunkpatina.  and 
the  uiiidentilied  llahatonwanna,  IIr)ne- 
taparteenwaz,  and  Zaartar.  Ilaydt-n 
{bS''>"J)  mentions  the  Ilunkpatina,  I'a- 
baksa,  and  Wazikute,  and  speaks  of  t\\o 
other  liands,  one  called  the  Santec  and 
I)rol.)ably  not  Yanktonai.  J.  0.  Dor-ey 
gives  as  sul>divisions,  which  he  calls 
gc-ntes,  of  the  Ujipi-r  Yankti;nai:  V."azi- 
kute,  Takini,  Shikshichena.  Rakiiion, 
Kiyuk.-a,  Pal)ak.=a,  and  anotlu-r  wh"-e 
name  was  not  a.-<-('rtained.  His  sul'di- 
visious  of  the  Ilunkpatina  are  rutrtc- 
mini,  Shimgikcheka.  Takhuhayuta.  .■^:i- 
noria,  Ihasha,  Itc'_diu,  and  I't'-yute-imi. 
Lmrlisli  translations  of  nann-of  tian'l^of 
Yanktonai  of  which  liitlf  el-e  is  krioui; 
are  "The  band  that  wishes  the  lite'  and 
'The  fi  \v  that  livtd.' 

Tlj('p-j[)ulation:L-:'_MVenat  dilTcrentd:ites 
varies  widely.  Lewis  and  Clark  (l"^'-o) 
e-timate  the  men  at  oOO,  f.pKil  to  a  tot;il 
of  ai)0ut  1.7.'i();  Loni:  i  IS'-'.) /,  o.i'Od:  R'-f. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  l^-i2,  V,,0(JO;  ^\■arren  in  1n3'J, 
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,-,_4(X);  in  1SG7,  4.500;  Ind.  Aff.  Kop.  for 
1S74,  2,2t)<);  in  ISSo  rotiiriiH  fnun  tlio  aiZfii- 
iji  Hpive  t),Gl^,  while  in  l>S(i  the  reported 
niiiiihor  was  only  5,10!t.  The  Ivower 
Vaiiktonai,  or  l[uiik]Kitina,  are  chielly 
iirnier  the  Crow  Creek  >;chool,  S.  I'ak., 
where,  together  witli  some  Lower  Hnile?, 
Miiiiconjon,  and  Two  Kettle?,  thev  miiu- 
iK-re^l  l,01i>  in  IWO.  There  are'other.s 
under  the  Standintr  Rock  asrenoy,  N. 
Dak.,  hut  their  number  is  not  ^einirately 
enumerated.  The  Upper  Yanktonai  are 
rhietly  under  the  Standing:  Roik  aLreucv. 
and  while  their  number  i.s  not  separately 
rej'orted,  there  are  prol>ably  about  o,oOU 
at  this  place.  1"i>e  I'abaksa  branch  of 
tlii^  Upper  Yanktonai  are  under  the  Ft 
Totten  School,  X.  Dak.,  but  their  ntun- 
l>er  is  not  known.  The  so-called  "Yank- 
ton Sioux"  under  the  Ft  Peck  airency. 
Mont.,  are  in  reality  cliietly  Yanktonai. 
These,  with  several  other  Sioux  triljes, 
unmL-ered  1,082  in  VMJ.  (c.  t.  ) 

Eh ankton wanna. — T.vi'.ii  in  Minn.  Ili-t.  Coll..  II.  pt. 
■J.  -V.i,  1-04.  E-hank-to-wana.  — Bnicki-tl  m  SniKh- 
Mill.  Ki.'|>.,  471.  l>7t;.  E-hawn-k'-t'-wawn-nah. — 
IMinsi-y  in  Iii-l.  Att  R.p.  l^l'J,  >'i.  1-m)  (tri\ii-. 
•li'S<(T  ppiipU>  of  tlie  lunlKT  cml'i.  Eyankton- 
wah.— SclKMilcrnit.  Ind.  Tribes.  ll.  li.y.  l^.j. 
Ihaijktoijwaijna. — Kigi;^.  Dakota  (^nuu.anil  I'ict.. 
VIII.  1S.VJ.  Ihanktonwanna  Dakotas.  — Ha  viU'li. 
Kthnop.  ami  I'hilol.  y\'>.  Val.,  map,  I'&l.  Ihank- 
tonwannas. — Wurreli,  Paioia  C<juiilry,  15.  l-o'i. 
Ihan-k'-tow-wan-nan. — Kain-cv  in  ind.  AlT.  lUp. 
ISl'J,  W,  IsiO.  Ihank'-t'wan-ahs. — Kani^oy.  it)iii.. 
Si.  Ihauk-to-wana. — .\m.  Nat.,  ^J.•,  1^^'J  (mis- 
print). Ihauk-t'wan-ahs. — 11.  K.  E.\.  Doc.  9<j.  -IJii 
Cong.,  Sfl  .se*-..  It).  IJ^T,;  Jantonnais. — Do  .Sriitl 
Mi.^.s.  dc  rOrcpon,  '2ij-l,  l^i>.  Jantonnees.  —  Du 
.'^ract.  Letters,  37,  noti',  l'^^3.  Jantonnois.— Iljiil.. 
23.  Ohantonwanna. — Ind.  AfT.  Rifi..  oi.6.  ISlo. 
Yanctannas. — Burton,  (.'ity  of  Saints,  us,  ;-.r,i. 
Yanctonais. — Harney  in  Sell.  Ex.  Doc.  'i'i.  :!Uh 
Cong.,  1st  .SL'-s..  1, 'i^'h;.  Yanctonees.— In.i.  .Mf. 
Hep.,7, 1S.T6.  Yanctonie.— II.  K.  i:.\.  l.>ee.  117.  I'.'ili 
Colli,'.,  ]~t  sess.,  6,  l^J').  Yanctonnais. — Iti'l.  A'.L 
Kej>..  l.S,  18.\s.  Yangtons  Ahnah.  —  Ilriolbury.'rrav., 
Ni,  1^17.  Yanktoanan. — L^iil',  K.\peii.  St.  I'eler  s 
K.,  I,  37*.  1-«J1  itrans.  •  Fern  leaves") .  Yankto- 
anong.— Maximilian.  Trav.,  14.',  lS-13.  Yanktona  — 
K.\.  Di>c.  6t3,  isth  Coni,'..  1-t  .•^e-s.,  9,  ]^_>^.  Yank- 
ton Ahna.— Lewis  an.l  Clark  r);-eov..  20,  l^'.*;.. 
Yankton  ahnah.  —  Ibi'l.  2>.  Yanktonai. —  Ireatv  of 
1"'''>  in  V.  .S.  Did.  Treat.,  bi.j,  1.n73.  Yankton- 
aias.— Corli-s.  Lai.otali  MS.  vocah..  15.  ,\.  K.,  107. 
1^;4.  Yanktonais. — Warren.  Drtcoia  C'laintry.  I'l, 
l*'>-'>.  Yanktonans. — .^Ia.\^llilian,  Trav.,  1)'.'.  l-'!;v 
Yank-ton-ees.  — l'r'-se(.uiii.~elioolrralt.ln'l.l  r:be-. 
".  Iti'J.  iii'le.  Is.Vj.  Yanktoniana.— <.iilb'.-ri-..n  in 
Srnitli^nn.  Rep.  Is."/),  sv,  l-.il.  Yanktonias-Sioux. -- 
Williamson  in  >nnn.  Ili^t.  Ci.ll..  lii.  1'^.=,.  i-.-j). 
Yanktonies.— Treaty  oil'j'wn  C.  s.  Ind. Treat..  ^71, 
1'7:(.  Yanktonnan.— <  nlb'-rt-nn  in  .-mitli- pii.  llep. 
l'-'-*-!.  141,  I'.'.l.  Yar.ktonnis.— Warren.  Neb.  Hiid 
-\ri/...  17,  lS7.i.  Y'anktonsAhna.— Lewi.s  .Tiid  I'lark 
I)iv(iv..-Jl.  IsiV,.  Yanktons  Ahnah.— Leui-.  'Irav., 
I'L  Dirt.  Yank-ton-US.  —  I're-enit  in  .-^eii.  ..lierait. 
HKLTribes.  ii.lO'J.  note.  1>.')2.  Yonktons  Ahnah.— 
riirnham,  Trav.,  3J,  1-13. 

Yanostas.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  ini.~sion,  Cal.,  atid  said 
to  have  been  K.-^elcn.— Tavh^r  in  Cai. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  ]s(;0. 

Yaogus  {)Vl>,rJA.^<).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  KaL'ials-kegawai  family,  formf-rly  on 
the  s.  w.  si<lo  of  lyiuisc  id.',  Queen  (  iiar- 
'"'tle  ids.,  lirit.  Col. — Swunton,  Cont. 
lIuK^  279,  lUUo. 


Yapalaga.  An  ancient  town,  pmbably 
of  the  Apalarhee,  <>n  the  e.  bank  of  St 
-Marks  r.,  Fla. 

Yapalaga. — .leiTeivv,  Kreiiih  Doii^.l^."),  liMp,  I'lil. 
Yapalige  — K.>l.er'ts.  Kla.,  II.  Ki.;;. 

Yapashi.  The  irenerie  name  pivtMi  by 
the  Keresan  tribes  to  feti-^hes  rrpresont- 
in<:  human  forms,  and  hence  applied  to 
a  i>rehist<)ric  pueblo,  the  alNtriirinal  name 
of  which  is  unknown,  on  the  Potrent  <le 
la.s  Vacas,  above  Cothiti,  N.  .Mex..  on 
account  of  the  j>resence  there  of  numer- 
lOis  li'jurines.  Not  to  be  cimfounde*! 
with  l'uel)lo  Caja  del  Kio.  to  which  the 
Cochiti  petiple  ajiply  the  same  name. — 
Bandclier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  1.^2, 
1S^>2. 

Tit-yi  H<i-natKama  Tze-shum-a. — Ban<lolier.op.cit. 
I'Tlieiild  honM-v  111  l!io  n(»rtli  '  :  ('•vrlmi  name). 
Tit-yi  Ha-nat  Kima  Tze-shum-a  Mo-katsh  Zaitsh. — 
I!)id.  cihe  old  inai-es  aiiove  in  Itie  liortli  wlion? 
the  panthers  li,'  eMeiided':  iinotber  (\ieliiti 
numei.     Yap-a-shi.- li'id. 

Yapiam.     An  unidenlilied    I'^oiio   divi- 
sion fiirmerly  living'  on  Kussian  r..  Cal. 
Japiam.  — WnuiL'cil.  K;lini'>.'.  Nacli..  .-0.  i.vr.o. 

Yapon,  Yapoon.     i^K'C  Jil'ictdriii!:,  ]'<>/)nii. 

Yaqatlenlish  f  Y''i'i'tlli'iit{.<:i'ii).  Anance.— 
tor  of  one  of  the  crenlcs  of  the  Kwakiutl 
proper,  after  whuin  the  pens  itself  was 
sometimes  named. — Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitteil.,  pt.  '\  i:!l,  1SS7. 

Yaqni  (saiil  to  mean  'chief  river,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Pio  Yaqni).  An  important 
division  of   the  Cahitii   which    until    re- 


cently dwell  alou'.,'  b..ih  banks  of  the 
hjwer  i;io  Ya'iui.  iiiit  i-  Mmw  .-1  ;iit<Ti(l 
over  tlif  lar'_'er  pari  of  ^.  .^uiu/ra,  .Mi-xii  o. 
The  tirst  notice  of  the  tribe  i-  proljably 
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tin'  iiarrativo  nt  the  OKpoditinn  in  l,"):;! 
In-  Nuno(lo<  ;ii7inaiM>^»'irnn(l:i  lid.  Ain'iii.. 
ill  lca/.l)aKvt;i,C'ol.  Hofs..  ii.:->(X)-(V.>,  IStltl). 
in  wliicli  tliey  are  spokfii  oi  as  ivlatod 
lin^iii-^^tiially  to  tlio  pt'Ople  livin'j:oM  Ki<> 
<lie  FiUMte,  a  rolatioiisliip  that  li;t<  >iiioi- 
iH'eu  fully  cdiitirinoil  (<t.H>  Oiliitu  i.  ("apt. 
llunlaide  iiiado  .S  siuTes.<ive  attacks  on 
the  tribe  (liilW-lOK  the  last  time  with  Tid 
uidunteil  Sininiards  ami  4,(XM)  Imliaii 
allien,  hut  was  defeated  and  forced  to  re- 
treat each  time.  The  Va'pii  made  ovfr- 
tures  of  jieace,  a  treaty  witli  tiieSjianiards 
was  made  in  ItWO,  and  Fuon  thereafter 
missionaries  lie<:an  t<>  visit  them.  IVrez 
do  ]iil)as,  a  mis.sinnary  amon<jr  them  be- 
tween 1(J24  and  b!44,  .says  they  were  tlien 
agriculturists,  cultivatim:  not  only  mai/e. 
but  also  cotton,  whicli  they  manufactured 
int<j  cloth,  especially  mantles.  The  lir~t. 
serious  revolt  a'_'ainst  the  Spaniards  oc- 
curred in  1740,  and  wa.s  brouL'ht  on, 
accordinir  to  Aleirre  (  Ili>t.  Comj).  .Icsu>, 
iir,  27'A,  1>^42),  by  dispntf-i  between  S[i;m- 
!sh  K'ttlers  and  the  missionaries.  Tiiere 
was  a  second  ontlireak  in  17t.')4.  Tliemore 
recent  ui)risinirs  were  in  18lV).  1S;;2,  ]S-ii), 
IS(>7.  bSS.'),  an.l  l'.t01.  Ilrdlicka  (Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  Td,  1004),  who  speaks  hi-lily 
of  the  cai)al>ili- 
tiesof  the  Ya(|ui, 
.•^ays:  "This  is 
the  only  tribe  on 
the  CKiitinenf 
that,  surrounded 
by  whites  from 
the  bepinnini;  of 
tlieir  history, 
have  never  l>t'en 
fully  sulidued." 
Their  n  a  t  i  \  e 
dwelliuL's,  in 
which    many  ot 

them  still  live,  are 'juadri lateral  structures 
of  polisanil  n-eds,  oradobe-^  and  reed.?  or 
)jrush,with  Hat  or  slijilitly  slopin-.' roofs  of 
(^'rassand  mud.  Tlies(;areirenerally  of  fair 
size,  with  adjoining'  shelters  where  tiie 
cookin^and  tile  otluT  indoor  work  is  done. 
Their  i)rincipal  indu-tries  are  a'_'ricul- 
turean<l  cattle  rai-^inv',  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  woolen  .'-tuffs.  They 
aksi^*  make  hats  and  (iin'  mats  of  palm  leaf 
and  ri'ed  baskets,  u  hii-h  they  sell  at  <  iuay- 
mas.  Many  of  them  are  employed  as  la- 
l>orers  in  the  fiflds  and  mines.  A  feu 
ornaments,  as  riuL's,  earrin;.'s,  and  liead~, 
are  made  from  silver  and  otiit'r  metals. 
Accordiiii,'  to  1 1  rdlirka  (o[i.  eit.,  tiS  i,  there 
is  no  or;_'ani/.ation  amoic^  tin;  Yaipii,  e.\- 
<cpt,  in  that/ pat  t  of  th<- trib.- whiih  li\(.~ 
praiticaily  free  and  condnit~  tin-  ri\(jhi- 
tions;  n(jr  do  tht-tc  appear  to  be  any 
secret  soi-ictic-.  .MarriaL'c,  natal,  and 
moi'tiiarv  citcmonic-'  arc  inaiids'  Ki'Mian 
Catiiolic;  the  Women  marry  voimu';  the 
dead  are  buri(.-d  in  i:rave^.  'ihev  had  a 
lorniei-  eiistom  of  e.\clKin;.'in'_'  \\i\'e-. 
Their    principal   settli.-ineuts    have    i;(.-eii 
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iiacum,  IVlen  (with  others),  J'.icam,  Co- 
cori,  liuirivis,  I'otain.  I'ahmi,  and  Tonn. 
Kstimatesof  the  population  of  the  tril-e 
have  varied  widely  at  different  date> 
The  earliest  euess.  that  for  10"JI,  wa- 
:;0,00O;  ZajKita  (lt;7S)  reported  the  pofii- 
iation  of  the  7  princijial  Vaipii  i»\ieb|..~ 
as  S,  11(1;  while  in  17(i(t.  accordin.:  to 
.Icsnit  accounts,  the  poj)ulation  of  S  chief 
settlements  was  1;>,:;l'')  ( I'.-cudero  \ni. 
l''.stad.  Sonora  y  Sinaloa,  100,  1S4M),  i;~. 
cudero  l'Ivcs  the  jMipulation  in  ls4'.t  ai 
r)4,000  to  .-•.7.00).  stone  estimated  their 
number  in  IStiOat  20,0oo,  which  Ilrdlicka 
considers  approximately  correct  for  liMi;;. 
In  100(1-7  tlie  Mexican  ^'overnment  mi- 
dertook  a  plan  to  overcome  permanentiv 
the  hostile  Vaipii  l)y  deportiii','  them  to 
Tehuantept-c  and  Yutatan,to  which  jiart- 
several  thousand  accordinglv  have  been 
sent. 

Consult  rdbas.  Hist.  Trimn.  Santa  Fee. 
b)4.-i;  Zajiata  (lt37S)  in  D.^c.  Hist.  Mex.. 
4tli  s.,  Ill,  !s.-)7;  KscuiU'ro,  op.  cit.,  1S40: 
Bancroft,  N'o.  Mex.  States.  ISSo;  Stone, 
Xotes  on  the  State  of  Sonora,  ISOl: 
Hrdlicka,  op.  cit..  1004.  [v.  w.  n.) 

Cinaloa.  — Ilorva-.  C-.n.  r.eli^'..  I.  :V.*-J.  "[^Wl.  Gaqui  — 
Cunklin.  .Vrizmiic  3il.  )^7^.  Hiaqui. — '.rezinv 
15err;i,  Gcul'.,  5^ 
Is  6-1.  Hyaquez.— 
Itivoni.  iJiarie.  I.-;.'. 
l'J14,173'">.  Hyaquin. 
— Kanclelicr.  (.il-ii-l 
Man,  r.M,  l^-'S  \\-a- 
fliiiori.  Hyaquis.— 
KivtTrt.  np.'c  i;.,  Uz. 
1;>N2.  lakim.— Cur- 
tis, ,\ni.  Imt..  11,  11J. 
19(isi  ra;>a<.'OiiMmo  . 
Ibequi.  —  Lailoim. 

Kl.     CelJlp.      rllilnl.. 

-I'2s_  l.^r,_>.     Yaquima- 

— CH^tMficda     I  I '•■>;. 

in  Tc  r  ii  a  u  .x-(  '"in- 
'OME-.  i>«T..s,  \'<i> ..    1\,   I'lT. 

1S:5S.      Yaquimis. — 
.\le<.;rf.  Hi-t.  Cemi..  J..'<n>.  ii,  3J,  ISO. 

Yaquina.  A  small  tribe,  1;ut  the  mo-t 
important  division  of  the  Yakoiian  family 
iq.  v.),  formerly  livinu' about  Vaipiina  r. 
and  bay,  w.  (.)re'_'on.  V>y  the  early  ex- 
plorers and  writers  they  were  <  la-se-l 
with  the  Sali.-han  trilies  t'>  the  .v..  I'Ut 
later  wereshown  to  be  liirjuistically  inde- 
]pendent.  The  tribe  is  now  practicallv 
extinct.  There  are  a  Ww  survivor-,  for 
the  greater  part  i^f  mixed  bloo<l,  on  the 
.•^iletz  res.,  Ure'_'.  .Vccording  to  l>or-ev 
(.lour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  L'L'O,  Is'-o, 
the  follow iiiL'  were  villages  of  the  Va- 
ipiina: On  the  N.  .wide  of  Yaipiina  r. : 
llolukhik.  linnkkhwifik,  Iwai,  Khai-- 
hiik,  I'vhilukh,  Kunnupiyu.  Kwul.ii. 
shauik,  Kyaiikuhu,  K  \  uwatkal,  Mip-lnm- 
lik,  .^liItslIl.-tik,  Sha-h.  Thlalkhaiuii- 
tik.  Thiekakhaik,  Tkhakivu.  T>hkir-iii- 
ank,Tthilkitik,  Ckhuaik-h.  Vahal,  Vik- 
khaieji.  ( )n  the  s.  side  of  tlierive!;:  .W- 
-l.uk,  Chulithltiyu,  1  lakk  vaiu  al.  llatlile- 
tiikhi.-!i,  liit-hin-uu  it.  Iliuaitlh<-.  Ka'kn. 
Khaivukkhai.  K  hitalaitthe,  Kbolkii. 
Khulhaii.-htauk,   Kilauutuk-h.  Kum-uk- 
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u  uni.  Knt.-litiwittho,  Kwait?lii.  KwUnisli- 
mk.  K  wnli'hii'liiolioslik.  K\\ullai~li. 
^;\^^l!li»k^ltauik,  Kwiitii'luiiittlio,  .Miilsh- 
ijitik.Naai-li.raiiiikkliwutthu.Pikiilttlu'. 
I'khiilliiwaaittlu',  PkmiDinkhtank.  l'i\niit- 
tlii\\anii,  Sliilkhotshi.  Shupank,  Tlili^k- 
v^ivauik  TliK'lklms.  Tli  li  na  i  t  sli  t  i  k  . 
Tlilnku  iut^^htlm.  Tkulina.-^liaank,  Tnlian- 
-liiMs  ittlio.  Tnl.-hk. 

I»kon  — Hull'.  Kthnnir.  niul  Pliiiol..  -Jl-i.  ISU'.. 
;»con. — <;iiUiitiii  in  Trims.  Am.  Kliiiml.  ~i.i'.. 
|i  '.'■.'.  IMS  Jakon.  — Ibiit..  17.  Sa  akl.— >  i.it-ili't. 
N.  Mucia    M>.    voi-rtb..    B.   A.    K..   1-77  i  Ni'^turca 

I,  iiaiM.  Sis'-qun-nie'  iiinne.  —  lior-rv.  Clulin  .^l.S. 
<.h:.I...  U.  a.  K.,  1>-M  iClu-tf>  iiiiiiKM.  Southern 
Kill«muk.— Hull',  op.  cii..  I'.ts  1  i;ii-i-iy  .-o  calLii). 
T«co6n.  —  Kriiuil>'>i>i'  quotoii  b\  (J.iinliUT  0*>^) 
;:,  .I.Mir.  Ov'i'^z.  Soc.  1,1111(1..  .\I.  J.V..  1-41.  Tcha 
y«kon  amim.— t'tal>oliet.  I.aUiniiU  M~..  B.  A.K.. 
ill  I  l^jikiiiilit  iiiimci.  Yacona  Indians.  —  liul.  .VlV. 
l:.  p..  lOl,  ISiO.  Yacone.  — Wiiki-.  \V.st.  Am  . 
-.-.'l-l'i.  Yacons.  — Domi.'iirfh,  I<i-irt>.  I.  maji, 
I-'J.  Yahquo  nah.  — Mftialk-  in  In>l.  .\IT.  Ktl>.. 
..7,  \<i'.  Yakon.— GalM'tHt  in  Bvath.  lUil.  Mi-c. 
i;l.  lt>77.  Yakona.— CHt-ihi-i  in  (i'Ml.us,  x  \  xv 
I,. I.  11,  ir.-*.  1-7'.'.  Yakonah  — ( lil'b-..  (.it'-,  nn  Coa-t 
Iril-C-' of  Onp.  MS..  K.  A.  K.  Yakone.  — Hulf.  c.ji, 
(It,  'Jl^.  Yao^un'-ni-me'  junne.  —  D"r".-\',  Tntn 
"-  vurah..  B  A.  K...  I-'JJ  (  Tiit'i  nair.-.-i.  Ye- 
k  u'na-me'-junne. —  Dur-ey.  Nahunniinnni.'^  NH. 
li-.il'.,  li.  .\.  K..  I.'--4  (.N'almnno  nam>i.  Youico- 
rr.fi —!>' linen  (ill.  op.  cit..  I,  -H'k  Youicone.— 
Iintko.  Bk.  Iliils..  xii,  ISl"'.  Youikcones.  — I.iui- 
nr.A  Clark  K.xpod.,  II.  47:!.  i8U.  Youikkone.— 
Aim-r.  I'iiiiK-er.  II.  ll.'L'.  1-4:'..  Youkone.  —  L-wi^ 
uH'l   Clark.   (i[«.   cit..    lis.      Yii-kwin-i. — D'lr-rv, 

\S--i  M.<.  v..ral>..  B.  \.  K..  1— 4iAl"a  name"). 
Yu  kwSn'-me'iunne. — Uorsev,  Coquille  M.S.  voeab., 

II.  .K.  K.,  ls-1  ^C()l^uille  name). 

Yarahatssee(  ]'a-r>i-lials^-see,  'tall  tree'). 
A  clan  of  the  Iliirons  (q.  v.). — Morgan, 
Anc.  Sor.,  lo.S,  1877. 

Yascha.  The  Coral  Bead  clan  of  San 
Fi-lipe  pueblo,  N.  .Mex. 

Yiischa-hino.— Hixige  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  349,  1^96 
''■•''"'=  •peof.Ie'l. 

Yastling  (  V'lsL.'l'n).  A  Haida  town  of 
thf  Kocta.s  family,  formerly  in  Naden  liar- 
I'-T.  (irahain  id.,  Queen  "Charlotte  id=., 
I'-rit.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  2S1, 
r.'<i.'). 

Yatanocas.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lauf-  in  ItiffO.— Iberville  in  Margrv,  Dl-c. 
IV,  17H,  ISSO. 

Yatasi.  A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
'•ra.y,  closely  affiliated  in  lanL'tiatre  with 
'Ik-  NatrhitoVh.  They  arc  tir.-t  .-poken 
"I  by  Tonti,  who  Htatc.-^  that  in  Iti'.'U  their 
\i!l.it.'c  wa.s  on  Red  r.  of  I.oui.siana,  n.  w. 
"I  the  Natchitoch,  where  they  were  livinir 
>!"  '■"iiipany  with  the  Nata.-iand  Ch'.ve. 
'•'••iivilk,  and  St  Denvs,  duriii'^  their  l<cd 
f.trip  ill  1,01,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
'  ata-i  and  hcnccforwanl  the  Iriljp  .-ccm.s 
'"  hitve  l>ecn  true  to  the  fricri'lship  th.ii 
'•■•''••'1.  The  roa<l  frC'iucnted  by  travel- 
' '"-^  from  the  Spani.-h  jirovince  to  the 
f  rcheh  .«<-tt!emcntson  Red  r.  and  at  New 
"rl'-an-^  p;L-.-ed  near  their  villa-e.  Dur- 
j'lL'th.-  di.-;|,utes  incident  to  the  inicertain 
'^•iindary  line  between  the  Spani-h  and 
'•i<-  ir.^n.-h  p<.>.<.-.-.-i.,n<and  to  the  .-^pani-h 
'••-tri.-ii.,ii..;  .,11  intertrad.-.  th.-v  proved 
""•ir.-tea.lia.<tne-.^  to  the  Freii.-i;  iiitere^.-^ 


by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  S]\inish 
demand  to  clo>e  the  roail.  The  Iinlians 
maintainc"!  th:it  '■the  road  had  always 
U'cn  theirs"  and  that  it  .^houid  remain 
open.  St  Denys'  invitation  to  the  vari- 
ous tribes  dwcllinsx  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  post  and  fort  est:iblished  amoiej  the 
Natchitoch  in  17lL*-14  to  settle  near  by 
under  his  protectii.>n  was  opportune,  for 
the  Chickasaw  were  then  watring  war 
;don.r  Red  r.  and  the  Yatasi  were  amon'j 
the -ufferers.  .V  p:tit  of  the  tribe  Souirht 
relU'_'e  with  the  Natchitoch.  while  ot  lu-rs 
tied  u[)  till-  river  to  the  Ka<lohadai'hoand 
to  the  Nanatsoho  and  the  Nii-i'iii.  The 
wars  of  the  l.^^th  century  and  the  inlro- 
dnction  of  new  diseases,  especially  small- 
pox and  measles,  had  such  ai:  effect  on 
the  Yatasi  that  by  1Sh.'>,  ai'cording  to 
Sibley,  they  li:id  lici'ome  reduced  to  S 
men  and  l.'"i  women  and  children.  This 
remn;int  was  then  living'  in  a  vilhiL'c  mid- 
way between  the  Kadojiadaclio  and  tlie 
.Natchitoch.  surrounded  by  I'rench  set- 
tlements. In  isjt;  I  I'.  S."  Ind.  Treat., 
4i;.i,  is-_'(3)they  numbered  l!i)  on  Red  r. 
bittle  more  than  the  name  of  the  Yatasi 
now  survives,  and  tlioseu  hoclaim  de-cent 
ftdin  the  tribe  live  with  the('addoon  the 
Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma.  ;.\.  c.  y.  i 
Yactaches.  — Bienville  (17iX)l  in  Marsry.  Pec.  vi 
4:'>s,  1--U.  Yallashee  — U.iriien.  Aceouiu  i>f  I',  .s., 
HI.  .V,i.i-1Q.  Yaltasse.  — r.S.  Iml.  Treat..  4i;'>.  1SJ6. 
Yatace.  — Pi'tiicaut  il717i  in  Marirry,  Li.m\.  v.  .^l". 
1— :J.  Yatacez.  — Il.i(l..-'.lil.  Yatache.— Tonti  i  l';yu) 
in  Krcncli.  Hi-t.  Cull.  I.a..  1.7.'.  Ijlti.  Yatachez.— 
Carte  do  Tnillee  'les  I'o— e--.  .\nelai-e-^.  1777. 
Yatase.  — La  Harpe  il71yi  in  Kroneli.  Hi-t.  Coil. 
La.,  III.  Iti.  1-'>1.  Yatasees.  — I'viiicniu  il714>. 
\\ni]..  n.  s..  I.  IJ-J.  l'^.'.'.  Yatasi.  — K-piiKi-^u  ■174';) 
iHio!i-(l  Ijv  Buschniann.  .spuren,  417.  l-'il. 
Yatisie.  —  Bnll.  S,,,..  ( ;,.,,-.  Mex..  .^04.  ]'i.9. 
Yatasse.  — iiruyeri-  '  171.':  in  Marirry.  Dee.,  vi.  !->;. 
l--i'>.  Yitas.^ee  — H'lii'linMi.  Si^r  jn  the  W-.-t. 
IJ'.t.  ISlt..  Yatassez,— r.-x.  ~'.it--  .\n-h..  N..V.  17. 
17'.:;.  Yatassi.— i.ai-ehet.  Cr.-ek  MJL'r.  Le?..  I.  4:}. 
K-1.  Yatay.— L.i  ll.trpe  i  i71-.o  in  Marery.  Ii.'e..  vi. 
■Joo.  l^-i;.  Yattapo.  — I'urt.-r  i  l-J-.'>  in  s<-hi".l(ra!t, 
Iii'l.  '['rilie-.  n  I. ■">'.":.  l-'i:;.    Yattasaees.— BalKi.  .\tlas 

Ktl l;..     .0).      1-J':.      Yattasces.  — l'.rack..-nri'1-je, 

Vie'.v-oi  L.-1..-0.  1-1.1.  Yattasees.— I'rnieant  .  IT"!  1 
in  rrLiKh.  lli-t.  O.il.  La.,  n.  <..  I.  73.  l-.'.'.  Yat- 
tasie.— .-i-h..Tinerh'>rn  .l-lJiin  Ma  —  ,  fli-t.  C..)l.. 
■J.l  -.,  :i.  Jl.  1-14.  Yattassees.  — Sibley,  Ilisi. 
-keti-li,-.  1)-.  I-OO. 

Yatcheethinyoowuc  fU'ood  Cree:  .1./?- 
t'-liiiiihii.rij/.-^  'loreitzu  men,'  ■foreitrners.'  — 
Lacombe. )  .V  name  applie'l  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Cree  to  all  trib.-s  w.  of 
them-elves  aii'l  the  .\s-iniboiii.  in  Can- 
ada.    It  has  no  ethnic  -i'_'nilic:incc. 

Jatche-thin  juwuc— IX'li.  Le.xii-un.  .'xIJ.  l>-n.  Yat- 
cheethin  yoowuc. — Krankliii.  .Narr..  10-,  1--3 

Yatokya.     Tin-  .Sun  clan  (.>f  the  piiel'l'j 
of  Zufii,  N.  .Mex. 
Ya'tok-ya-kwe.— Cu-lun-'   in   i:'.tli   flep.   B.   .\.  K.. 

Yatza  (  ■  knii'.-' 1.  .\n  important  i  amp- 
in:: place  on  the  .V.  c,,a-t  of  (iraham  id., 
between  North  iil.  and  \'irau'0  sd.,  J'rit. 
("ol.  .V  house  or  two  Were  erectc'l  IhT'J 
and  i.othitihes  were  hel'l  f'.ir  tin,'  purpo-e, 
which     circum.-taiices    le<l     Daw.son    ■' Q. 
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994  YAUDANCni YAVAPAI  (b.  Ap.. 

Cliarlotto  li]f.,  1H2b,  1880)  to  suppose  it  military  rop.,  whirh  was  aspienod  to  tluir 

was  a  new  town.  (j.  k.  s. )  use  Nov.   '27,    11*01,   by  the   S<.vntary  •>{ 

Yaudanchi.     The  Yokuts  (Marip.><an)  the  Interior  until  t'ouirress  phouM   i.ikc 

tribe  on  Tule  r.,  s.  eentral  Cal.,  that  for-  linal  action.     l>y  I'.HK>  the.-t'  were  >ai(l  t.i 

nierly  occupied  the  region  about  Porter-  number  t)etween  .^00  and  tiOO  (l>ut  pm!.- 

ville,    the   pret^eut   Tule  River  res-.,  and  ably  includiuL' Vunia  and  Apachi- 1.  ^at- 

the  headwaters  ot  the  river.     They  are  tered    in   small    band.s    from    tamp    Mc- 

now  on  Tule  River  res.,  together  with  the  Dowell   to  the   head   of  the   Rin   Wide 

Yanelmanior  '"Tejinr'  Indians  and  rem-  By  Executive  orderof  .'^ept.  lo,  li'O:;,  tin- 

nantsof  other  Yokuts  tribt'S.     (  a.  l.  k.  )  old  reservation  wa.s  set  aside  for  their  u-i'. 

Nuchawayi— .V.   L.   Knubor.  iiil'ii.   V.f).'.   [,- mimn-  the  chuiUS  (if  the  white  Settlers  1  ici  D"  jmr- 

tuiiuvrs,'  or  •i.a-toriur-.:  iiaiiu'  u'lViMi  by  plniiw  cha^i'd  nnih-r  ■let  of    \  or   "M     100-1        II,. r,. 

tribes  al><>ut  Tulare  lako:    plural  loriu:    not    re-  t-ua.  cu  unm  i  .u  i  Oi  .\  pr.  _  i,   i.iih.      ii-n 

strictid    to    Vaii.'liuaiiiE.      Nuti.  — Ibid,     i  iho  they  are  iiuikirHj  si.mc  i>n>,L're~-  m  cim- 

yiinu-:     sinsjular     idrini.      Olanches.  — Tax  lur    in  lized  pursuits,  l>nt  in   llKI'i  the   ra\a"i'-:(il 

lirrS^.i:S.,,MTI.  v^'^:nn-:^:::':ul  tuberculosis  were  reported  to  be  lar^.-ly 

gular).    Yaulanchi.— Ibid,  (iiamLMtpplicd  byiiK.st  responsible    lor   a    great    mortality,    the 

of    their    luiu-hbor^K       Yaweden'tshi.  — tlolTinaii  deaths   e.KCCedillg  tile   births  4    to    I.       In 

ill,  i'n.e     .^m    i-hiios    soc     .xxiH    3UJ    i^^o.  ^rfQ^^  ^^  ,^.     ,  olliciallv   reported  4'.:. 

Yawedmo  ni.  —  Had.,    Ji.il     i  \\  ikthumni     iiauuM.  ,,,,    ,  ,  ,      ,,      ^    ,  .•  ',,    ,, 

Yoednani.-Kroober.  iiiin.  i'.'03(pl.  lurm  of  Vau-  '  Mohave  Apache      at  Camp  .McPowell 

diiniii.)    Yolanchas.  — ISaiurott.     Nat.   Kncfs.   I.  and  U)i])er  \'erde  vallev,  .Viiz. ,  ami  ;'io  at 

^^''L  l^-^'-^;.    Yowechani.-Kn.cbor    in    L-uiv.   Cal.  v^,^,^  Carlos,  a  total  of  5i'0.      Ill  HUD  there 
Fuh.,  II,  1,1.  I'.'U/  town  name,  pluruli.  ,  _  ,    1,    ,  ,  .  ,    .. 

Yauelmani.       A     Yokuts    (Mariposan)  ^^"^■':^^    1-h  Mohave  Apache  and   \  avaiai 

division  formerlv   living  on   Bakerstiel-l  '"»'^'''   the  Camp  >IcDowei     .<chool,   ->J 

plain  an.l  removinu'  thence  to  Kern  lake.  '"'t^'  the^Lamp   Ven  e  school,   and   .yj 

Cal.    The    survivors,    numbering'   50    or  under  the  fean  Carlos  school,     i  ii  ^y   n  ) 

1       T^    1      T.-  Apache   Mohaves.— Iild.    .VlT.    Kep.    l^'''.',  \'2.    1-.''. 

more,  are  now  on  tlie  Tule  River  res.  ApacheMojaoes.-H.airke.  M>.r,ui<  of  An/.,  hm-m 

Yauelmani —Krocher  in   I  niv.   Cal.   I'ub.,  u.'l'')  ^nli~prltlt  i.     Apache  5Ioiaves.  —  liid.  .ViT.  l:.']..  1-^;. 

et     se«p,     11*07.       Yow'-el-man-ne.— Merriam     in  ji.   i-.,,^.     Apaches.— tiarc.'s  1 177.'i-7i;\   In.irv.    I.'.. 

Sciencf,  X\X.  9U;,  June  TJ,  I'Wl.  1'aH)  (so  called  bv  Spaniards..     Cruz_ados  — i  nV.l.' 

Yauko     (Yii'-u-ku).      A    former    Maidu  (15y«<)  in    L1..0.   Jn.:d..   .wi,  270.   1>71     pnaaiiy 

,.;Hr,,^  r,»^^,,*-   -  ...     V-    ,-    ,- f  rn-,;.,.^    ;..,   +iw^  identical:  see  Baiidelier  in  .\rch.  Iu>t.     rator-. 

vdlage  about  /  m.  .n.  k  <jt  Chico,  in  the  „,_  1^^  j^,^,^     D.i-zha.-white,  .M^.  ni^i.  aim- 

N.  part  of  Butte  CO.,  Cal.  —  Dixon  in  Bull.  clie3,  is7.j  (Indians  living  where  iliere  are  u-\ 

Am.  ]Mus.   Xat.   Hist.,  XVII,  map,  1905.  ants':  .\piiohe  name).     E  nyaeva  Pai.  — Eu  uil' m 

Yaunyi.     The  extinct  Granite  clan  of  '^'':'\  f^'^':'^;  f^^l't^'V^Z^:''^''  ri'^"'-  ,'";; 

_.  •',  ,       ■»-->!  cause  tliev  were  sun-wor-liipper>).     Gohun.— ten 

bia  pueblo,  JN.  .\lex.  Kate,   Svrionvmie.    ,5,    ls.>>4    1  .\paehe   imme.   1 1. 

Yaun-iii.— .s'teven-on  in  llth    Rep.   B.   X.   E.,  19,  Tulkepa'ia\.      Har-dil-zhays. —  White,     M.S.     H>t. 

1*91.     Yaunyihano.  — Hoiliie   in   Am.  .\nthr.,  ix.  Apaches.   H.  A.    E..  1>7^  lApache  name).     In  a 

352,  1.S90   {hdno  =  'people').  vape.— HiirrinL'ton  in   .(our.  Am.  Folk-iore.  x.m 

Yaupon.     Hee  Bfarl:  clrinl:,    Yonon.  3-^.    l^t'S    (Walapai    namei.     Jum-pys.— IUmii- 

Yavapai  (said  to  be  from  cnyau:  'sun.'  ^'^l  !,f  J^i"  "kL;;ins.-c:,rbU';'in'A;;:- 

pai    'people':    'pe<:)ple  of  the  sun').     A  Ami.).,  vm,  27i"..  i^-.i  (Apache  iianu..    Ku  ■s.e- 

Yuman  tribe,  popularlv  known  as.\!)ache  vSkapai-ya.—Corbu-ier.  Yavapai  MS.,  n.  A.  K    -■". 

Ml  1   -vr    1  \  1         ;  11  P->7:j-7.')  (own  (■.')  n.ime:  so  callcil  l.ec.ni-.,- tii'V  ,.-, . 

ohave  and  Mohave  Apache,  1.  e.,    ho.s-  ^^    the    Kauhi.     Nyavapai.-c..rbu-..,r    u.a;::. 

tile  or  warlike  Mohave.'      According  to  .\ntiq..  vui.  276.  l^-^.     Nyavi  Pais.— Kw;:ii;   ;.-. 

Corbusier,  the  tribe,   l)efore  its  removal  '.reat  Divide.'2o3.  D.c.  1-92.   Taros.— li.r   ■-   ;7:v 

*-,    *i  «    u:  ,    \- i„    „       .,    ..   ;.,    At.  .    iv'-->  "til.   I>iarv.  410.  r.«)0  (t'lnia   natuci.      Tube£s:j.s — 

to  the   Rio  \erde  aireucy  in   May  lb/.>,  u^j'^ton  mi.-quoted  bv  balhien  in  J<..:r.  K;'.:;  ■: 

claimed  as  its   ran'je  the    vallev   of   the  .Six;.  Lond.,  11.  27.;.  i^'.^.    Yabapais  — Wi -pi  .■■  .:; 

Rio  Verde  and  the  Black  mesa  i'roin  .Salt  Pac.  K  K.t:Lp..iii.pt.3.  lu3.  l^.v;.  Yabnoias  -i..c  • 

„      f        I, Ml    -ij-;!!;,.         .    t       ..      I     •  K.Kped.,  :!.1   map.    1"«1(J.      Yabipaees. — 11  !:::i'    .,  ;.. 

r.  as  far  as  ]>ill  U  illiams  int.,  w.  Anz.  k-:*^  Narr.,  in,  b-..iM>.    Yab.pais.-oar.--   i::.- 

Thev  then   numbered  about  1,0<IO.      Ear-  70;,  Diarv,  440.  r.«jO  (Mohave  name  j.     Yabipiiye.- 

lier  thev  ramred  much  f.irther  w..  appear-  '&"  KatJ.  Rei/en  in  N.  A..  I'js.  iv^-,.    Yabe.uy  - 

;„,.*^i   ;,.  ^  1,  ,  i  ..,.,„;  .^.-;  ,  .    ..  »■,  ^  u;    /•    1  Hiiuon.  Handbook  .Vriz..  map.  l>,n.     Yabipias — 

ingtohave  had  rancheria>on tt.eRioLolo-  numboMt.  Atla.?  Nouvc.ik-K.4.,«no,  carte  1.  i-::. 

rado;  but  thev  were  chiellv  an   interior  Yah-bay-paiesh.— whipr.ie  in  I'ac.  I'.,  i;.  l:. f  •  i'- 

tribe,  living  s.'  of   Bill   Williams  fork  a-'  l-t-  3.  'jj.    i^'"'.   'u'iv..ii   as   Maricopa    nan:-   ;  - 

far  as  Cattle  Lotne  mts.    above  the  «^.la.  ^ii:;!!:\;^bipp!:f'^,7;!'':,VlM,.;;i>t.'.n.er- ,;,.>.^r^ 

In  the  spring  ot  18(0  they  were  jilaced  i7.i.s'.i.   Yampais.— f-.a-ti!ian  niap.i- ..;,  m.-.  i--.- 

under  San  Carlos  Aoache  agencv,  where,  craft.  ind.Tnbes,  iv,2i--2.i,  IS--.).  Yampaos.-u  t.  ; 

in   the    following   yVar,   thev    numbered  ^^^^s.-BHl'^in   Jour''Hth,K,l'"soc;    l;:,,.!';': 

618.      ])r  Corbusier  described  the  \ava-  213,  isi-.y.    Yampay.— >f.iIlhauM;n.  T.r.'.lni.  h.   1.. 

pai  men  a.s  tail  and  erect,  muscular,  and  I'J'-  i'^'"'-     Yampi.-Thoma-.  yuma   .m-.  v...:;'' 

well     proportione<l.      The    women'    are  ]^,^:ff;■  l::^;    ^t:;^'^?-/,^^-^;^.;,;,;; '.[-':■ '•■; 

stouter  and  have  hand-omer  Iace~  than  h.  i;.  k.x.  Ijoc.  7t;.  :iith  Cont'..  ;id  -'--..  41.  i-  •■ 

theYuma.     Ciiercomache  was  mentioiietl  Yavapaias  -C-.rbu-icr  in  Am.  Anti.i..    v;:i.    - 

in  1770  as  a  Yavapai  rancheria  or  divi-  J:;^;     \^p1r::;b:;^;..;"i,!"^m"  Anl'^'N' '^ 

SlOn.       In    litOO   nio.^t  of    the   tribe  drilled  27').    is.-.;.      Yavapies— Iml.    All.     Hep..    I"'.    !;'• 

from  the  i^an  Carlos  res.  and  settled    in  Yavipais.— Arn.  i\  ita.    <r.jn     .s.-r-'iia/a    17!.    17-- 

part  of  their  old  hotne  on  the  Rio  Verde,  Tr'?^r^' Y^iepiyV-Hat'^m'lotl'in^'io^";:;;;; 

including  the  aljand(jned  Camp.McDowt'U  Kolk-iore,  x.xi,  321,  vjo-,  (own  name).    Yubii^i"  - 
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Hi-nirnoll.MnpMi'jirn.  liir,.  Yubissias.— Rn^ton 
,,,  J, 111 r.  Kl hill >|.  >,.(-.  L.Mul..  II.  '.»■>.  \«)(  mi-priiit).- 
Vuripis.  — H>"il"'li"'i'»  I  1^'vf  'in  II.  K  K.\.  lioc.  7i"i. 
;;iUt'i'iitr.  ;^'l  ■'-i">..  ;^'^.  1*''-  Yupapais  — luii.  Alf. 
lUI'..  I'X'.  l^'^-     Yurapeis.— Iliiil..  lOJ.  IvW.. 

Yawilchine.  A  Vi>kiit--'  ( >':<''! po.-aii) 
trit'O,  not  fiirthtT  idfiititiaMc.  proliahly 
living  loriiu'ilyhi'luffn  K  aw  call  aiidTiiIf 
r<.,  Cal.  Tlioy  j<>iiu<l  with  iuIht  trihi's 
ill  ci'tliiie  lam!.-;  t(  it  he  I'nitoil  Statos  under 
till-  treaty  ot  May  ;'.0,  L^M  ,  w  lieii  t  hey  were 
placeil  en  a  re.'^erve.  In  ISS'J  the  Yauit- 
^heiiiii  Were  nieiitinneil  a.-^  f>n  Tiile  River 
r,.-.  The  wonl  may  be  only  a  dialeetie 
.-\  nonynuif  Yamiaiu'hi.i'hiral  Y(^w  tithani 
f,ir  Yowedehani.  w  liieh  in  eertaindialeet.s 
would  heciiine  Ydwelehani.  (a.  i..  K. ) 
Yahvril-chinne.— .Ti'hii^li'li  in  .-^i-n.  K.\.  I''"',  lit, 
:;j.l  Coni;..  )>t  .-(.■>.■;..  :.':J,  l.s5-'.  Ya-wil-chine.  — Ki.v \'o 
Ml  1-tli  IJfp..  H.  A.  K..  7->.'.  I^'.".t.  Ya-wil-chuie.— 
I',;irl"iiir  ill  Sen.  Kx.  Iiiio.  J.  :".-il  ('(h.l'.,  spn-.  m."->., 
■jV),  l^')3.  Yawitshe'nni  — lIi'TVinati  m  iTui-.  Am. 
liiiliif.  Soc,  x.XIll.  ui'l,  I'^^f'.  Yoelchane. — Wcv. 
-.■11>  (I'-Vj)  ill  H.   K.  Kx.  I)..o.  Ti;,  Uliii  Cong.,  ;>(1 

Yawpan.     See  lUa'l:  drink,   YojK'n. 

Yayahaye.  A  Maricipa  ramheria  on 
tlie  Kio  (dla,  Ari/.,  in  1744. — Sedelinair 
(1744)  eited  bv  ]'>ancToft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  3G('..  iss;"). 

Yayaponchatu.  A  traditional  people 
who  once  lived  in  a  siiiirle  viliafre  N.  of 
Orail.ii,  N.  k.  Ariz.  In  lb>pi  story  tliey 
are  said  tu  have  been  in  league  with 
supernatural  forces,  and  l>y  means  of  lire 
to  have  destroyed  the  villaua-s  of  Pivan- 
hiiiika[)i  and  Hu-hki>vi.  at  the  instance 
lit  the  chief  ♦'if  tiie  former,  l>ecause  his 
peoj)le  ha<l  become  de<renerate  thmuirh 
^'ambliiii.'. — Voth,  Traditions  of  the  liojii, 
1'41,  liHJ.l 

Yayatustenuggee.     i^ee' Great  ^Lortar. 

Yazoo  (iiieanin<r  unknown  I.  An  ex- 
tinct tribe  and  villa^'e  formerly  on  lower 
Yazoo  r.,  Mi.-s.  J, ike  all  the  other  tribes 
(•n  this  stream,  the  Ya/.oo  were  small  in 
number.  The  iicojile  werealways  c-lost-ly 
a-Miciated  with  the  Koroa,  whom  they 
re-cmbled  in  employintran  r  in  S[ieakin», 
unlike  most  of  the  neiLdiborim:;  tribes. 
'111'.!  Trench  in  171S  erected  a  fort  4  lea- 
rues  from  the  mouth  of  Y'a/.oo  r.  to 
'K'uard  that  stri'am,  which  formed  the 
wati-rway  to  the  Chickasaw  countrv. 
lu  17L'0,  in  imitation  of  the  Natchez,  the 
^  az.Doand  Konia  n.se  a'.'aiiist  the  French 
and  di/stro\fd  the  fort,  but  Iw.th  tribe-- 
^\'-re  linallv  expelled  iSli<-a.  Cath.  Miss., 
4';o,  449_  i.s.-,.-, ,  and  piMbably  unit-'d  with 
till'  C'hirkasaw  and  Choctaw.  \\'hetli.-r 
'his  tribe  had  any  connection  with  the 
>' <>t  Yazooand  Fast  Yazoo  towns  am'niu' 
•In-Ciioctaw  is  not  know  n.  S(e<iat.schet, 
Cn-ck  Mi-r.  I.CL'..  i.  ]^S4. 
Hkizus.  — |;riiiii,-^f,ii,-iii  M.ir-liHll.K.v.,i.iiilrod.,2-', 
'"-'I.  Jakou.— I  iravicr  ilTlKii  in  Shi-.i.  Ka.-lv  Vmv., 
1  -i.l-'.l.  Jason.  — Kr.licli.  MiM.  Coll.  I..i..  I.  17,  i>!(;. 
OitBets  — .M;iriiii.  Hi-t.  I.m..  I.  Jl'.'.  1-^7.  Yachou  — 
''■■  rvill,.,  |,,'.n,  in  Mar^'rv,  Ii.'c.  iv,  17'.i.  I^«M.  Ya- 
c..oux._ci,Hrli;vi.ix  (ITiii  in  Kri-in-li.  lIi-(.<'Hll. 
':"•.  Ill,  VSl,  ls61.  Yal.iaa.-Clmrl'.-voix  (177J), 
-^vw   Irauci;,   VI,  au,  \t'il   (pmbubiy  idcuti<.-^l;. 


Yasoneg.— Mor?o,  N.  Am..  2'A.  177t"..  Yasonii.— 
Hamiry  dcs  LC^KTCs.  Voy.  \j\..  'J).'.  I-mo. 
Yasoos.  —  Kalitu -■|IU'.  op  cit.  Yasou. — LaNl.taUh' 
iir.-ji  in  Kr.'iuh.  Hist.  Coll.  I..1..  11.  11.  \<\. 
Yasoux.  —  I'liiii-aiit  1 17i>U  in  Marirry,  l>.'r  .  v.  ;iil 
l«Ni.  Yasoves.— .McoUo,  Inc.  Oci.V.,  v.  :J"J.  1>'.'. 
Yassa. — (oXc.  Carolann.  niiip.  17il.  Y'lssaues. — 
Ilii'l.  Yissouees.  —  IM'l.  10  Yasus.  —  IIir\  .1-.  I.ii-.i 
ili'ir  I'liivt-r-o.  .wil.  '.lo.  17-1  Yazoos.  — ln;;M'ait 
in  KrL-iK'ti.  Mi.-t.  Coll.  Iji..  v.  7.'.  l->3.  Yazous — 
\'aUT.  Mitliruialfs.  iii.  soc.;'.,  Jl.'>.  1-lu.  Yazoux  — 
Dumoiit,  La..  I.  l;>>.  17.W. 

Yazoo  (or  )'•(.</(/' b  A  former  impor- 
tant Choi-taw  t'>wn.  beloii'jini;  to  the 
r  k  la  fa  la  ya.  situated  inNe>hobaco..  Mi.--., 
near  the  headwatei-s  of  (>ktibbclia  cr. 
The  site  i<  still  called  Ya/....)  Old  T.iwn. 
Tecumseh  visited  this  ].lace  in  the  fall  of 
bSll.  It  is  often  mentione.1  in  (iovirn- 
nient  rec<jrds  ami  was  the.  town  wlun- 
the  commissioners  aiiinunted  to  invfsti- 
L'ate  the  Choctaw  claims  ninler  the  14th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  I>anciiirr  Kabhit 
cr.  held  their  sessions  from  Apr.  i>  to  .\u'_'. 
24,  1843.  It  was  sometimes  cal!i'<l  W.-.-t 
Yazoo  to  distin<:uish  it  from  an.itlit-r 
tow  11  of  the  name. — Halbert  in  I'ub.  Mi-s. 
Hi-t.  Soc,  vu  427,  H'O-J. 

Octibea.— .\lr,Ml,,  l)i.-.  i;.-ol'..  111.  ;>r.'..  17.-->.  Oktib- 
beha.—Romans.  Klori'l.-i.  1.  :;l;i.  177'i.  Old  Yazoo 
Village. — Cliul/oriK-  (l.-lji  in  Siii.  l)oc.  !•>. 'J-tii 
('..nu'..  1-t  -I--.,  -l.',  1-4-1.  West  Yaso.  — 1:<  Di.i::-. 
Kl.iri.lii.  Ilia]..  177.').  Yahshoo.—  V-l.iir.  .\;i..  I;i'!-.. 
:-!o9.  1775.  Yashoo— Il.i.l.,  J'.'7.  Yazoo  Old  Village.— 
Claitiorne,  up.  cit..  -11.  Yazoo  Village.  — J>u\  lev. 
ibi(l..-l-2. 

Yazoo  Skatane  {Yn^lm,  Jslitihi,  'little 
Y'azoo').  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
both  bank?  of  Yazoo  cr.,  an  atilut-nt  of 
Petickfa  cr.,  on  the  n.  side,  in  Kemper 
CO.,  Miss.  It  extended  up  Yazoo  ct.  for 
aliout  a  mile  to  where  tlu-re  is  an  im- 
portant fork.  It  was  <-alled  F.ast  Yazoo 
Skatane  by  I'omans  to  distinuMiish  it  fr.iui 
Y'azoo  (<).  v.). — Halbert  in  I'ul).  .Miss. 
Hist.  .'::oc..  vr.  422--J;;.  I'.mVj. 

East  Yasoo. — Ki.iiian-.  Flor;iI:i.  .-0.  177.'i. 

Ybdacax.  A  tribe  named  in  17()'<  in  a  li>t 
of  tho.-f  which  had  been  met  or  heanb-f  N. 
of  .-fan  Juan  F-anti-ta  mi,--i>in.  on  the  1..w.t 
PdoGrati'lel  l"r.  I-idro  Fe!ix<le  ]C<]iino-,i, 
"Kelacion  Compemliosa"  of  tlo-  Kio 
(.T  rande  missions.  M.S.  in  archives  of  ('oil  eu'e 
of  .^antaCruzde<,»ueretaro  ).      (u.  y:.  ii. ; 

Ye.  The  Lizard  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  .Juan  ami  San   Ildefou.-o, 

N.  Mex. 

Ye-td6a.— Hn,lL'c  in  Am.  Antlir.,  IX,  :-:".l.  I-."'. 
./,,'.,„  ^-p,-.. pic  ■). 

Yecora.  A  pudiloof  the  <  »j>ataaM-i  .-.at 
of  a  Spanish  mi  — ion  fouii.l.-.l  in  l'i7:;, 
situated  in  .v.  k.  Sonora,  .M.'xico.  proh- 
ablv.iii  Kio  Sovojia.  I'op.  3-'>i;  in  i<>16, 
VJT'in  i7;;ii. 

Icora.  — .\lcL-r.-  in  I'.an.Toft.  No.  M'X.  .-tat--.  I. .'.J.:. 
I'- 1  '  prol.itl.lv  i'l  til  ti'al  I.  San  Ild.;t"onso  Yecora.— 
Zapnla  i  1..7-)",  il.i-l..  -Jl'..  Yicora— l:iv.  r.i  .  17.;"'. 
iM.l.,  .'.K!.  Yecori',— (ir..zc..  v  i;.rra,  He.-..  Mii. 
ls.,1. 

Yecora.  .  .V  puebl.)  of  the  Nevomc  on 
an  upper  tributarv  of  Fi.)  Mavo,  about 
lat.  -JS"  10',  Ion.  I'li.S"  :;i)',  S.  .ii.ua,  .M..-x- 
ico. — Orozco  y  lierra,  <ieoL'.,  •■;"»1,  l^'-i. 


\)[)() 


YKUL 


■YKNNIS 


[n.  A.  r. 


Yehl  ('raven').  Oin-ot"  the  two  iiiaiii 
divisions  or  pliriitries  of  the  Tiiiiirit  ^<i.  v. ) 
of  the  Ala>k;m  roast.  (.i.  u.  s. ) 

Yehlnaas-hadai  (  )'i '/  )ia'<is  .rn'<li-i,  'IJa- 
ven-lionse  jieople'  ).  AsiihtlivisiMn  ,,f  the 
Yaku-laiia.-,  a  Haiiia  lainily  ol  the  Kaveii 
clan,  i^roliaMy  iiaiiied  I'rom  one  house, 
althoii-zh  thi'v  orcupietl  a  lar«_'t'  !>art  of 
the  town  of  Kwcumlias. — Swanton.  Cent. 
Hai(hi,  27-J,  li)(X->. 

Yatlnas:  hada'i— Hoas.  Kiiili  K.'i..  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  -I'.  Iv-'j. 

Yehuh.  AerDiilinL'  t'«  Lewis  aiiti  Clark 
(Kx])etl..  u.  47l\  1S14^  a  C'hinookau 
tribe  livin<:  in  ISdil  ju>t  ali-.ve  the  Cas- 
cades of  Columbia  r.  Nothing  niore  is 
known  of  tiiein.  Si-e  W"tl>ihi. 
Wey  eh-hoo.— O.is-.louriiiil.  IxC  p.  I'.'J.  Yehah.— 
Bancr.ift,  Nut.  Hii(f<.  i.  :;17.  1^7-1.  Yehhuh.— 
LfUH  aii4  Clark  i:.\[ii.'il..  ll.  ■S.V\.  1^H. 

Yekolaos.  One  of  the  two  Cowiehan 
tribe.i  on  Thetis  id.,  oif  tlies.  k.  coast  of 
VaneouvtT  id.,  I'.rit.  Col.  If  identical 
with  till' TsM.<.-ie  of  the  Cana<lian  lifoort.- 
on  Indian  Affairs,  the  [>o|iulation  was  .)J 
in  i;»04. 

Tsussie. — (,\in.  Iinl.  .\IT  .  i.t.  il  ('.l.^imij.  Yeqolaos. — 
Boas.  M.S..  15.  A.  K.,  1--:. 

Yellow  Lake.  A  Ciuppewa  villaire,  es- 
tablished ai'out  17411  on  Vtdlow'iake, 
Burnett  co..  Wis. — W.irren  {  1>')L')  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  C'oll.,  v,  171,  l.ss-i. 

Yellow  Liver  Band.  An  unidciitilifd 
Sioux  band,  nanied  from  its  cliiff,  ami 
nundicrinjr  00  lod.'ps  when  brouirht  to 
Ft  Peck  ajrcncv  in  Auir.  1S7l'.— 11.  K. 
Ex.  Doc.  i»ti,  4L'd  Coui^.,  :Jd  f^e>jr.,  l.'>.  1873. 

Yellow  Thunder  (  Wn-hnn-rlai-hiu-kali). 
A  Winnebago  chief,  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1774,  died  in  l.s74.  Prior  to  1S40 
the  Winnebago  occupied  the  country  sur- 
rounding L.  Winnebaeo  and  (ircen  bay. 
Wis.  When  it  was  determined  toreniove 
the  Indians  to  a  new  reservation  in  N.  k. 
Iowa  and  s.  E.  Minnesota,  ^'ellow  Thun- 
der, with  othei^s  of  his  tribe,  was  j>er- 
suaded  to  visit  WashiuL'ton  and  '"L'et 
acquainted  with  the  (Jreat  Father." 
Here,  on  Nov.  1.  ls;;7,  they  were  induced 
tositrn  a  treaty  cediui:  to  the  United  .States 
all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
providiuiT  for  their  removal  to  the  W. 
within  eight  nionth~.  The  Indians 
claimed  that  they  were  mi-led  into  ln-- 
lievingthat  they  had  ei'jht  years  in  whicli 
to  make  the  chanu'e.  con.-etpiently  at  the 
exi)iration  of  the  stipulated  time  they 
were  nnwillin:_'togo.  In  lS4o  troop~  were 
hent  to  PortaL'e  to  remove  the  Indian-  by 
force,  and  Yellow  Thun<ler,  through  a 
falf;e  report  that  he  intende'l  to  revolt, 
wa.s  put  in  chain-^:  he  wa-  soon  relea-ed, 
liowever,  and  the  ninoval  u  a.'?  effi-cted 
without  further  truutile.  Within  a  year 
Yellow  Thunder  and  !ii-wife  reappeared 
at  their  old  houie  and  entered  a  tract  of 
40  a<Tes  as  a  hoiiie-t<ad  on  the  w.  side  of 
Wisconsin  r.  about  S  m.  alwjVe  I'ortaL'e. 
Here  he  Iive<l  (piietly  until  his  death  in 


Feb.  1S74.  Yellow  Tlninder  wa< 'jreaily 
respected  by  his  people:  be  was  an  al'lc 
counsellor  in  their  pul'lic  affair-^,  iiub'.-- 
trious.  temperate,  and  a  zealous  (  at  bolic. 
His  portrait,  paint.'d  by  S.  1>.  Coatc-.  i- 
iu  the  L'allery  of  the  Wi-i'onsin  Ili^tori'  al 
."^i^ciety.  and  a  monument  to  his  memory 
ha.s  been  erected  a  few  miles  x.of  Bara- 
boo,  Wis. 


/ 


'K~^- 
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Yellow  Thunder.  A  former  Winneba'.'o 
villaLTC,  named  after  its  cbiet,  at  Yellow 
Panks.  <  ii-eeii  Lake  co.,  Wis.  —  Whittif- 
sey  (ls.'i4)  in  Wi--.  lli.-t.  .^oc.  Coll.,  i,  74, 
repr.  19u:;. 

Yellow  Wolf.  A'  lo<-al  )>and  of  the 
Cheyenne  in  l.viu.  i.i.  m.  ) 

Yelmus.  .\  \illaire.  presumaiiiy  Ci>-ta- 
noan.  whose  inhabitants  are  mentioned 
as  at  .'^an  Juan  Pauti.-ta  and  Dolores  mi  — 
.-ions.  Cal. 

Yelamu'.— Tayl'.r  in  Ca!.  rarni.r.  O.-t.  lo.  l-a 
lat  l)..l,,ri-s  iiii~-ii'n..  Yelmus.  — Kl]L'i.-l:i:'.rilt. 
Krrt;ui-(  an-  in  Cal.,  o'.'S.  1-',i7  «(  s.m  Jii;i:i  li;iu- 
;i-'rt  ii:;--i'.:; V 

Yelovoi  (  Pu--ian:  's['ruce'i.  A  Kani- 
aiMidut  F-kiino  \  illacreoti  .Spruce  id.,  Ki- 
diak  trrouji.  .\la-ka:  pop.  7s  in  is^vo. — 
Pet  roll  in   loth   Censu-.  Ala-ka.  L'>.   1^^4. 

Yendestake.  A  TliuL'it  \illaj-e  at  th-- 
mouth  (>i  Chilkat  r.,  Aia-ka,  with  17! 
inhabitant.s  in  l-->0.  .Vccoriliie.' to  Fi/i- 
mon-  it  i-  now  occupied  oidy  in  sc.nimer. 
Jendestake  — K  r;iu--  i  ,';!,!-;r.  Ii:'l..  n-'  !  ■-'•.  Tin- 
destak.  —  'A  ! , .'lit,  .\  l.i-k a.  ■_•■.' i.  I--.;.  Yt.Tit  staq  '^,-• 
-■.•.  ,..n'.,n.  li'M  TH.'.  -.  l;.  .\  i;..  I'"!  Y'hir.dis 
tachy  — WiKanl.  Xak-  in  .\!a-t:a.  :;'■!.  !--!.  Yon- 
destuk.— l''.-trc.:i  in  luili  Ccn-ii-,  .\la-k,i.  :;1.  l--;. 

Yennis  ( '  u'ood  place'  .  .V  Claliam  \il- 
la'_'eat  Port  An_"-|.-.;  or  i-'ai-e  Dun^'em-.-, 
on  Fucastr.,  n.  w.  Wa-ii.      Fell-  rep.iitd 


^ 
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.,|„>ut  ;>•">  ]ii'li;iii<  ;iruiin.l  J'..rt  Aii-.'i'k's  in  an. I   tin-  nippK-,  aiitl  wore  a   rvvd   thni.'^t 

l-<-7.  throiiLrli    tlu'    (."lu-iiiiiirs.     Tlu'v    |.laiitfil 

Dur.g^n'-ss.-tiil.l.^  it,    IMr.  IX.    K.  Ccj.     I.  t--'.  KV-  "  not  llil)-,'  llOIil  u  hicll  (O  pn.lit"''  Ull'l  .-uly- 
.ii.i'iiil    I".'    hill-'    IHiiiu'iiu--^;    >,',•    1  Dili.    N.    A.  •   .     1  •     ,  .  '  , 

,  ,1 1..  I,  1".  i>:Ti.    I  eh  dus-Kmiu-.  Wau.l.  m  ■:^i--'<-''l  mainly  on  roots  ire<|iieiitly  i^nlier- 

^    \..  /j^.  ] ••.■>•.'.    1  e'-nis  — KilN,  icittr,  M.  A.  K..  iiiLT    Ion;:    la>t;i.     JhirinL'    these    painliil 

xf,,y  Ji.  iN-'i.  .  Tinn.,.-(.it.i.s  in  IM.-.  K.  K    K.f..  perio-ls  tliev  l.a.le  C'al.e/.a  ile  \'aca   "not 

.    4 -.1.  l^'J  niii>i>niUi.     Yennis.— lr<.at\  oi  lNv>  111  ,  ,    i    ,      ,  i     ;  i  ii  i  •    ii 

\    -  iml  Ircatio,  x'O  l>73.  ^'^   ''^   '^'i''-  t'lere  wonl.l  ^;oon  l<e  jiricklv- 

■y'enyedi  (  17/m>,/;.  -niainlan.!  people'  ).  I^;=";>-"  althuii-h  the  season  of  tlii.-.-  frn'it 

\  Tli.i-it  .Ii virion  on  Takn  inlet,  Alaska.  '' •,      '  *'.''''^"''  ""^'^'^     ""  'l'''''^''^  distant. 

iK.lon-lnu'totheWuilphratrv.     i.i.u.s.)  \\  hen    the    pears    were  ripe    the   people 

,r    "   C  ^     \i      .■         11     ;>   ■    I      II-  .  leasted     and    (laneed    and    lor^ot    their 

Yenyohol.    Mentioned  hy  Ovudo  ^  Hist.  ,„,n,er  privations.     They  destroved  their 


(ii-ii.  Jiidii'S,  III,  (jL'S,  16">.>l  as  a  pro\ince 


teiuah'ini'antsto  prevent  them  iH-iiiv'taken 


..r  v.lla.^e  visited  l.y  Ayllon   prohaljly  on  ^      .j,,.;^  ^.,^^.„,i^,^  ^^,,,j  j,,^,^  b,.eonun^^  the 

,he>oiithta.ohnaeoa.-t.inl.>A1        n    he  „,,;„!,  .,f  inoreaM.iu' the  latter's  nnnd-ers. 

Doenmento.s  Ineditus  (.viv    oOo,  Ih.U  i  the  ^^j,^.^.  ^.^.^.^^^  j,^  j^.^^.^  ,^^^^_^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^^^^,^.  ^^^ 

name  is  spelled  \  eiiyoehol.  ,.,t^.;,  ,,^.  c„,io,„  j^,  trii.es  near  tiie  roast 

Yepachic.     (Tarahnmare:  >/q"t  '  snow,'  like  tlie  Kaiankawa,  than  to  the  a>^ri<nl- 

,/,«/.■ 'phiceol.')     A  raiuheria  on  the  e.K-  tnrai  people  towanl  the  N.  and  w.    Volar 

iiniie   headwaters   of    the   IJio   Aros,    a  a,*  known  the  tril.e  iaextinet.     ia.c.  k.  ) 

trihiitary  of  the  ^  a^iui,  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Iguaces  — li.iniu.  Hi-tonailnrr*,  i.  l'o,  iTjy.    igua- 

Mexico."    It  seeminu'lv  was  ori>_'iiiallv  a  ses.— ibid..  VJ.    Yeguaces.— li.ii.i.,  \v.  jo.    Yegua- 

.'■■        1  ..1  ■..     1      .  •       ii..i.>    "  ses.  — l)avi«.     Span.     Cniiu.     N.    Me\       ."-'J     I•^■.'< 

l.irahnmare  settlement,  hut  in  JlMiJ  was  Yeguaz.-Cab.v.i  ,to  Va.a,  Smith  trai,;..  i>o.  l-TU 

inhaliited  l>y   Mexicaiwand  ahollC  JO  Ne-  Yeguazes.— Ibi'L.i.J.  KvM.     Ygnaces  — H.irti.i.  Ili<- 

VMiiie,   or  Soiitiiern    Tima,    with   a    iiall-  K'r.a.L.ri's,  i.  2<.  iT^'.i.    Yguascs.— i  ,ibo  a.l<.- V-ua. 

ra-ie   Tarahumare    as    its    pn-idente.-  -'P- '.''^  i^-^- l-^n.    Yguazes.-H,,,!    Ur.-,  1..0. 

I.umholt/.    Unkm.wn    Mex.     ,,    lL'4-lL'S,  ,  J  u      iT'nf   F     n'"'       "    ?  1      '^'W" 

.,iii.,  )     .  ■  tlieu.tideot    heather  r.,  just  below  the 

s.r.tlago  Yepachic.-oro.,-,.  v  H.Tra.  o,,.^..,  s.M.  villa-e  of  Iloako,  ill   the  present  flutter 

l^-i.  eo.,  (  al.  ( K.  H.  I).) 

Yesheken     {  IVrA'/^//).       A    division    of  Coolmehs -row.r>    in     Ovcrlan.i.    M.,..    xii.    AM. 

.IV.,:  .1  .     {  \-  '■'''^-     Kul'-raeh.  — I*'>uer3  m  rout.  X.  A.  Ethiiol  . 

the.Nanamio  on  the  e.  .oa.^t  ot  \  aneou-  ,,1.  •.'<<.•.   is;;.     Yiikulme.-I.i.x.m  in  Bull.  Am! 

vc-r  id.,  r.rit.  Col. — Boas  in  5th  Krp.  -\".\\  .  Mu-^.  Nat.  Hist.,  am:,  map.  iw.i. 
TrihrsCan.,  o'i,  iSSlt.  Yikkhaich.     A   Vai|uina  viUape  on  tiie 

Yesito.       A     foriiuT    villai:e,    probably  N.  .-ide  of  Ya'ininu  r.,  nearly  o[ip(jsite  the 

Caddoan,  nearan<l  presuinablvcoiineeted  site  of  tlie  present  Klk  Citv,  (Jre;i. 

with  the  Yatasi  on  Ked  r.  in  "n.  w.  L.-ui-  Lickawis.-I,.u  is  an-l  Clark  K.\pe(l.,ii,  ns,isn. 

:.,,..,.,,  t\       ,1     .         ,•   ,1        i-,i  Lukawis.  — Ibid..   -IT:;.    Lukawisse.  — .\ui.    I'ioiiecr, 

Maiiaat  theelo.-^e  ot  the  l,th  eeiitnry.—  „_   jv..,  is^;;.    Yi-kq'aic'.-I...r-fv  in   Jonr.  Am! 

-Mxrville    (Ity'J'J)     in     Mar^rrv,    l>ec.,    iv,  Fulk-loru,  in. -Jji).  Iv.nj. 

l-si,  isso.  ■  ■  Yjar.     ■Mentioned     by     Ufiate     (Doc. 

Yeunaba.     A  Costanoan  villa-e  sitiiattMl  Iih''!.,  .\iv,  114,  1S7I)  as  a  jmeblo  of  the 

in  isr.)  witliiii  10  111.  of  .<anta  (ru/.  inis-  Jeniez  in   Now   Mexico  in  l.V.'S.      It  can 

H..n,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farimr,  Aiir.  not  be  iiientitied  with  tiie  native  name  of 

.'.,  lst;o.  "  '  any  of  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Ji-niez. 

■      ,   "?^^^.-  ,  .-^  COstanoaiiMlla-.-.'-^ltuate.l  nati-.n  ..f  Yjar  ,  Vxar,  an.l  tb- lir-t  tu..  !^vllabl,•s 

m  I'^l.)  within  10  111.  ot  Santa  (,'rii/.  mis-  «.[  <iiiayoi,'ui.i,  tlic  name  of  ain-tiicr  pueblo  next 

^:"n,  Cal. —Taylor  in   Cal.  lariner,   Apr.  in.;tni..iicil). 
•',  istiO.  Ymacachas.     One  of  the  *>  Natchez  vil- 

Yeunator.     A  Co-tanoan  villa<:esituated  lacres  in  l»i'.)'.l. — Iberville  in  Margry,  Dec., 

ill  1M!>  witliin  10  in.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis-  iv^  !'•',  1-SM). 

^i"n,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.    !"armer,  Apr.  Yman.     A   former   small     tribe    repre- 

'.  iSiiO.  seated  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 

Yguases.     .\n   unideiitiiie'l  Texas  trilx-  Texas. 
^\ith  whom  Cabe/.a  <lc  \'aca  li\td  durin'_'  Ymic.     A   tribe  i.'iven  in   170S  in  a  list 

''I- stay  in  Texas  in  l')J7-.";4.     Thrv.jwelt  of  triljes  .\.  k.  of  San  Juan  I'.aulista  mis- 

'''laml   from   the  (iiiavcones  an<i  .-.  1:.  ol  sion.  on  the  lower  Kio  CJiande  1  I'r.  Jsidro 

■i"-  .\tayos.     The  buffalo  herds  nached  lelix  de  J-ispinosa.  "Itelarion  Comj>endi- 

'h.irronntry.bntthepeopleiiscilthi'skins  o.-^a"  of  the  Itio  (irande  mission.'-',  in  ar- 

'"ainly  for  roi)esand  mocca.-ins.    Tlie\  are  chive-  of  CollcLre  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quere- 

-['"kfiiof  as  a  well-formed,  svtnmetrical  taro).      It  may  be  iih-ntical  with  tlie  Limet 

] '"pi'',  t^'ood  anhers.  and  l'Ii  at  nmiiers.  I'l-  ^■•^-  *^   Ymal,   fre<|U(Mitly   met  in  the 

' '"  y    limited    the  dcT   bv    luiiiuiiu'   Ih'-  di.-trirt  1:.  of  San  Aiit"nio.         (11.  k.  h.  ) 
■"■iiiial  down.     Calav.a  de  \'ara  siii'aksoi  Ymunakam.      A      villau'c,      presumably 

'h'ir   tisin^r   "biicklffs"  of  imfialo  iiidf.  Cosfanoan,  formci  ly  coiuifcted  u  itli  San 

'  li'ir  hoii>,..s  were  of   mats  pla<e<l   upon  Carh.s  nd.s.-ion.  Cal.      It   is  -aid  to  have 

'■"II    hoops.      When    iiioviii"   camp    the  heloii-jed    to   the    Kalendariik    division. 

'"■"•■  W.-n-  r,,ll,.d   in  a  blindh-  and  carri.<l  Ymunacam.-Tuylnr  in  <;«1.  l-anu-r.  Apr.  2U  1>|.a) 

on  t    I.- 1,1,. 1-         '1-1  •  111-  Y'lmanagan.  — Ibiil.     (<  olilicft'.'l       \Mth      .^u  e>ia'l 

'''  >n'  liack.      lite  men  [MTlorat.-d  the  hi.  lai-ion.) 
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YNCAOl'I  —  YO.Tt'ANK 


[n.  A.  r. 


Yncaopi.  MiMitiiMiod  by  Ofiate  (Hoc. 
Im'd.,  Mv,  \0:],  1S71  )  its  a  puoltloof  New 
Mexico  ill  IMts. 

Yucdopi.  — H:iinr>in.  Ariz,  lui'l   N.  Mix.,   137,  ls-.'j 
^nli-I>^i^t). 

Yodetabi.  A  I'atw  in  tribe  tiiat  lorinerly 
liveil  at  Kniu'iu'.s  Laiidini.',  Yolo  co.,  L'ai. 
Todetabi.— IVuvll  in  7th  Kip.  15.  A.  K..  70,  1.-91 
( iiii-crint).  Yo-det'-a  bi. — rmv.r-i  in  ('out.  N, 
A.  I'.lliniil  .  Hl.'Jl'.",  1>77.  Yodetabies.  — l'ii\vor>  in 
Uvi-rlanil  Mu..  xiii,  ;"il  i,  1-74. 

Yodok.  A  I'orriier  Maiilu  villa^'e  on  ttie 
E.  bank  of  Anieriean  r.,  jn.~t  below  tlie 
juncti'iii  nt  ,'^i)Uth  I'liik,  Sai-ratnento  to., 
Cal. — iJixon  in  lUill.  Am.  .Mus".  Nat. 
Hist.,  -Wii,  maj*,  r.'O'i. 

Yogoyekaydn  ( 'juniper' ).  An  Ai>aehe 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlns  aL'enoy  and 
Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  ISSl. — Bourke  in 
Jonr.  Am.  Folkdoro,  in,  112,  18!»0. 

Yoholomicco  (//(i//'i/o,  'hallooer,' an  ini- 
tiati"  in  title;  mi  ho,  'chief').  A  Creek  chief, 
born  on  C'losa  r. ,  <  ia.,  abwnt  1790;  die.l  in 
Arkan^a^about  IS.'vS.     He  was  headman  of 


VOmOLOVICCQ 

Eufania  town,  a  warrior  of  prowef^.s,  and 
one  iif  the  nm^t  jier-ua^iive  orators  in 
tlie  Creek  nation.  Of  tiie  jiarty  of  Mac- 
intosh, lie  iMiiLdit  under  (Jen.  Jacksun 
a^'ain-t  the  rcln-1  (.'recks  in  b^l.''-14,  and 
t!ubse<|uently  si'_Mie<l  tiie  various  treaties 
ceding' Creek  lands  and  airreoin;.' to  emi- 
grate beyond  the  Mis.si.-sippi.  He  died 
of  the  hard-hips  of  the  journey  when 
the  n-moval  tonk  jihire.  ha\  iiiL'  iiit'\'ioii-l\' 
lost  liis  chii-ftaimy  and  -eat  in  tie,'  ciun- 
cil  on  account  of  his  ci^mplui-ance  to  the 
whites.  (k.  II. ) 

Yojuane.  A  Toiikawan  tribe  of  north- 
ern and  (.entral  Texas,  frei|Ui-iilly  men- 
tioned in  bSlli  crntury  .^pani-h  records. 
Sinei.'  their  'general  hi-toiy,  customs,  and 
cthnolo':i<al  relation-  are  outlined  uiidt-r 


Tonkawa,  only  a  few  characteristic  fact? 
concernint:  them  nci^l  be  triveu  here. 

The  Yojuane  and  Tonkawa  tri!>i's  were 
unmistakably  mentinned  in  lliOl  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Maria  as  the  "DiuJuan" 
and  the  "TaiKpia  ay,"  ainoiiu'  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Ilasinai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Ayennis,  .-poken  i.>f  in  161*8  by  Talon, 
and  the  Yakwal  c drifted  ones' )  remem- 
bered, accordiii'.^  ti>  (iai.-chet,  in  Tonka- 
wa tradition,  were  the  Yojuane.  That 
the  .loyvan  met  liy  Du  KivaL'e  in  ITl'.t  -m 
Red  r.,  70  lea'jues  above  the  Kadoiiada- 
cho,  were  the  same  triln?,  there  i.s  little 
room  lor  doubt  (see  Francisco  de  Jesus 
Maria,  Kelaciun,  1091,  MS.;  Interrosw- 
tions  faites  a  Pierre  et  Jean  Talon,  liii'8, 
in  MarL'ry,  Dec,  in,  GIG,  187S;  Lallarpe, 
ibid.,  VI, "277,  b'SSG;  and  cf.   Ynl.inil). 

ThrouudioutthelSth  century  the  Yojua- 
ne shared  the  common  Tonkawan  hatred 
for  the  Apache.  There  are  indii'ations 
of  an  early  hostility  toward  the  na>inai 
also.  For  exami>le.  about  1714  (the 
chronology  is  not  clear),  according  to 
P^spino.-a  they  burned  the  Neche  villa<_'e 
and  destroyed  the  main  lire  tem]tle  of  the 
Ilasinai  confederacy.  KamOn  in  171G 
likewise  mentions  them  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Ha^inai  (Fspino.-a,  Cn'mica 
Apostolica,  pt,  I,  424,  1746;  Diitamen 
Fiscal,  MS.,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Fspana, 
XXVII,  193).  Before  the  nud<lle  of  the 
century,  however,  tluse  relations  with 
the  Ilasinai  seem  to  have  been  changed, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the 
tril>es  fre(|Uently  went  together  against 
the  Apache. 

The  Yojuane  tribe  comes  most  {prom- 
inently into  notice  between  174'J  ami 
17oG,  in  connection  with  the  San  Xavier 
missions  on  San  Gabriel  r.,  Texas.  The 
four  chiefs  who  went  to  San  Antonio  to 
ask  for  the  missions  were  cpf  the  "  Yojua- 
nes,  Headozes,  Maieye.-^,  and  Rancheria 
Grande,"  and  Yojuane  were  amonu'  the 
neophytes;  gathereil  at  the  missions  e.-tai)- 
lished  as  a  re-ult  of  that  re<juest.  With 
some  exceptions  the  indications  are  that 
by  the  midille  of  the  18th  century  the 
trilK?  had  nio.veil  southward  with  the 
T(jnkawa  into  central  Texas.  <Jne  of 
these  exceptions  is  the  .-latemeiit  that 
they  had  a  village  on  Rio  del  Kierro, 
betwteii  San  Saljii  and  theTaovavas  (th>- 
Wichita  r.,  perhaps),  but  that  about  17o9 
it  was  der-troyed  by  the  Liijan,  when  the 
Yojuane  lied  to  the  Tonkawa,  one  of 
their  nuinlxir  becoming  a  chief  of  that 
trilje  (Caiicllo  to  Loyola,  l>i'xar  Archiv.-s, 
Province  of  Texas,  17.'-G,  MS.).  The 
villa'_'e  on  the  liio  del  Fierro  coidd  not 
have  been  the  permanent  re.-idence  of  a 
larL'e  part  of  the  tribe,  fur  several  times 
before  this  the  Yojuane  are  referred  to 
as  living  near  the  lla.-inai,  who  were  in 
K.  Texas.  Jn  1772  the  Yocovane,  ap- 
parently liie  Yojuani.',  were  included  by 
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M«v.iiTOS  ainonir  the  Tonkawa.  This  is 
oiu'of  several  iiulications  that  tlie  Vojna- 
iu>  tril>e  w:x«  ahsorbe:!  l>y  tlie  Tonkaua 
ill  the  latter  half  of  the  IStli  century. 
In  ISI'J  Juan  Antonio  de  I'adilla  wmte 
in  his  report  on  tlie  Texas  Indians  that  a 
trilx^  of  IW  people  called  "Yuiranis." 
and  havini:  customs  like  the  "L'ad.',"' 
livetl  "east  of  Nacodoches  on  the  Necha.-^ 
river."  Tenin,  in  ISL'S,  called  what  ap- 
ivarstobe  the  same  tri  tie  the  *"  Vijrnanes." 
Those  names  su>:;j:est  the  Yojuane,  whom 
thev  may  jxissil'ly  have  been,  but  it 
seems  improbalWe  that  they  were  identi- 
cal (I'adilla,  Indios  Barbaros  de  Texas, 
1S19,  MS.;  Tenin,  Noticia,  in  Bol.  See. 
Geog.  Mex.,  L'G'.t,  Apr.  1S70).  (n.  E.  n.) 
Ayennis.— Talon  (lO'.i?)  in  Mar^ry,  l)i-c.,  in. 
(.Itj.  1S7S  (iiiontical.').  DiuJuaa. — Frnnii-co  <1l' 
.To>us  Maria.  KL'lacioii.  li'.'.'l,  M.'^.  lacovane. — 
Mi'rli  ((•(!.  17>J)  in  Mem.  Hi-t.  Tox..  MS.  lojuan. — 
.NIS.(oa.l7U'>)in  .AuhivnGi-n.  Mexii'ii.  Jojuanes. — 
Siilis  (ITtiS).  Iiiarui.  MS.  in  Mfiii.  •\k:  .Niieva 
j;>['Hfia,  .x.Wii,  -.'77  (eviiU'iilly  a  iiiisooiiv  for 
lojuiiiii'S).  Joyvan.  —  I.aHarjio  (Kl'.M.  i>l).  cit. 
Yacavanes.  — Bonilla  {177J)  in  Tex.  Hi-t.  .\--'i. 
<^iiar.,  vill.  00.  r.'U'i.  Yocovanes.  —  .^K•/.io;c-.  .^IS. 
Iiiionne,  "J.  1772  (I'liiUKul).  Yohuane— .\rrici- 
vila.  Clin'itiica  .\p(i-tolica.  pi.  II.  I7'.''J.  Y'ojuanes. — 
Kiiinon  ( 171G).  liit't.  Ki-cai,  op.  cit.  Yujuanes. — 
(iabzabul  (174S)  letter  in  Mem.  de  Xueva  Kjpaurt, 
x.will,  71. 

Yokaia  ("south  valley').  An  important 
division  of  the  I'oino,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  gouthern  part  of  Ukiah  valley,  Men- 
docino CO.,  Cal.  The  town  and  valley 
of  Ukiah  are  named  from  them.  Not  to 
1)C  confused  with  Yuki. 

TTkiahs.— Trtvlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  S,  1S<>0. 
Ukias.— Ibiil'.,Mrtv  l.S.  Yaki-as.— McKee  (lf>^l  )in 
Sen.  K.x.  Doc.  4,  3'.M  Con?.,  spec.  se--^..  HI.  1^3. 
Yaskai.— Schoolcraft,  Iml.  Tribes,  iv.  5-)3.  TsM 
(probably  identical).  Yohios, — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Karmer.  May  l.s.  l^'A).  Yokaia.  — I'lr.vors  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Kthnol.,  III.  10:5.  1^77.  Yokaia-mah. — Ibiil. 
Yukae.— Latham  in  Pmc  Philnl.  <<»■.  L.iiid..  vi.  7'.t. 
l^Vj-3.  Yukai.— Gibli-  (1>.M  I  in  .<.hoolcrait,  lad. 
'Iribc-;,  III.  IIJ.  I-5V;.  Yo-Kei.— Jenkin-  in  Sen. 
Kx.  DdC.  57.  3-'d  Con:,'..  I'd  .«o-s..  10.  I<.'i3.  Yol- 
hios.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30.  1m,0. 

Yokeag.  .\  corruption  oi  I'equot- 
Mohe<.'an  yok^liig,  an  abbreviation  of 
yokliigan  '(what  is)  made  soft.'  Parched 
corn  reduced  to  a  very  fine  priwder,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  maple  suirar.  It 
is  still  i)rfpared  by  the  PeijUot-.Mohewan 
of  the  Indian  re>ervation  on  Thames  r., 
Comi.,  and  is  sometimes  s(jld  by  tln-m  to 
thi'ir  white  iieiL'hl>ors,  who  eat  it  with 
niilk  and  sometimes  with  ice  cream.  .See 
.\ooiLe,  Rok'iifj.  (w.  k.  <;. ) 

Yokhter.  A  Ynrok  villau'c  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  abovf  Ti-kwan  and  bdou 
Mirc).'ey;on,  but  on  the  op[)osite  side  of  the 
river,  in  .\.  w.  Cal. 

Yauterrh.— ^Jibb'^  (l.^M)  in  Sch<Kjlcraft.  Ind. 
Iribe-.  Ill,  U-i,  ls-,:j.  Yokhter.— .V.  L.  Kroeb(_T, 
iid'n.  yn):i. 

^Yoki  (Y,/-kl).  The  Rain  clan  of  the 
I'atki  (Cloud  or  \Vater-hous(;)  phratry 
<"'f  the  Hopi. — Stephen  in  Sth  Kep. 
H.  A.  K.,  :v.,^  i,s<(l. 

Yokol  (probably  a  form  of  >/ok-iit-s,  or 
V'>kHrlt.  'pcr.-on, '''Indian').  A  Yokuts 
(Marii)o-aii)  Irii.ic  furmcrly  livin;,'  (jn  Ka- 


weah  r.,  Cal.,  but  now  extinct.  They 
lived  alx>nt  Kaweali  station,  near  llxitor, 
Tulare  co.,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  rivrr  o[)- 
posite  the  Kawia.  (.v.  i..  K.) 

YocoUes— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  n.  IVO. 
Yoko.  — H'.'iVinan  in  I'r».K'.  .\iii.  I'liilos.  Soc.  xxin. 
301.  1.nn'>.  Yokod.  — .V.  1,.  Kroeb'-r.  uii'ii.  I'.'o.i,  name 
in  S'l'kr.ts  fiMitliill  dialecl>).  Yokol. — Ibjil.  1  namr 
in  Yokuts  valley  dialect.-  1.  Yo-koU. — Juhn-iiiii  m 
Sen.  Kx.  I'oc.  01.  3.'d  C.-in:.,  l~t  se--..  -j:'..  1->''J. 
Yokul.— We-^'.N  .  W%3*  in  II.  K.  Kx.  IIm.-.  7i;.  :;1iIi 
Cdut'..  .-e.-<,,  3J.  l-.''7.  Yowkies.  —  I'lm-.H  in  Ind. 
.\ir.  KeiL.  I'.i3.  1.^70.  Yucal.— ll.ilo  in:-)UMt..-.l  >.v 
Baiicr.iU,  Nat.  K.ue^.  I.  -l.il.  1^74.  Yukal.  — Ih;'..-. 
Kthnoi:.  and  fhiiol..  031.  l>n;.  Yu'-kol— l'.>u.r< 
in  Ccini.  N.  .V.  Kthi;<il..  111,  370.  1-77. 

Yokolimdu.  A  former  Nisliinam  vilhi'.::*' 
ill  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next 
.stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Yokoalimduh.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn,  _M, 
1S74.  Yo-ko'dim  duh.  —  Powers  in  Coiit.  N.  .V. 
Ethnol..  III.  310.  1-77. 

Yokulme  (  Yh-kuF-nu).  A  former 
Maitlu  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Featht-r 
r. ,  lu-ar  Stair's  LandiiiL',  Sutter  ci>.,  Cal., 
with  12  inhaliitanta  in  l>.^r>.  I'robably 
the  same  as  Kulme.  (i:.  h.  d.  ) 

Yukulmey.— Taylor  in  C.il.  F.irmer.  June  >.  \>iA}. 
Yukutneys.— Bancri'lt,  Nat.  Itace-.  \,-\'<*).  1^74. 

Yokuts.     See  Mnri/ios'in  J-'iiiiiih/. 

Yolanar.  Mentioned  as  a  Creek  town 
(H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24tii  ConL^,  oVO. 
I80G).  It  was  more  likely  Semiipile  and 
was  [)rol)ably  a  branch  town  of  Chiaha  on 
Apalachicola  r.,  Fla.  Possibly  the  same 
as  the  modern  name  lola. 

Yolo  (said  to  mean  *  reirion  thick  with 
rushes').  -V  Patwin  tril)e  after  which 
Yolo  CO.,  Cal.,  was  named.  There  were 
45  of  the  tribe  livin<jr  in  Yolo  co.  in  1>S4. 

Tolenos.— Taylor  in  ('af.  Farmer,  M,ir.  'ii).  \^'J) 
{)>rob,ii)le  mi-print  fur  Yoleiio-K  Yolays. — Ban- 
croft. Nat.  Kaces.  I,  36J,  1>71.  Yolos.— Taylor  m 
Cal.  Farmer.  June  S.  1S60.  Yoloy.— Batu-r.  .ft.  N.it. 
Kace-.  I.  4.Kr.  1.-71  ( [)roper  form,  meatiiii^  ' ;;  re- 
j.'ion  thii.k  with  ru-lies').-  Yoloytoy.— Baiicroii. 
Ui.-t.  Cal-.  IV.  71,  lS-0. 

Yonaguska  (properly  yiVii'i-;/'''rt'.-k'', 
'The  bear  drowns  him,'  whence  his 
common  name  '  Drowninu'-bear '  i.  Tiie 
adopted  father  of  Col.  Wm.  II.  Tliom.is, 
and  the  most  jirominent  chief  in  the 
history  of  the  East  Cherokee,  akiiou<:h. 
sinunilarly  enough,  his  name  'loes  not 
occur  in  connection  with  any  of  ttie 
early  wars  or  treaties.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  !)eace 
chief'  and  counsehjr  rather  than  a  war 
leailer.  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
isolated  iio>itii>n  of  the  mountain  Chero- 
kee kept  them  aloof,  in  a  ;:reat  inea-ure. 
from  the  tribal  councils  of  tho-e  liv- 
ing' to  the  w.  and  s.  In  i>erson  he  was 
strikinu'ly  handsome,  beinjr  6  ft  :;  in.  in 
heit:ht  a'li'l  stnuiLdy  built,  with  a  faint 
tin.L'e  of  red,  due  t(;  a  sii'.'hl  strain  of 
white  l)lood  on  his  lather's  >ide.  reli.n- 
iii;;  til''  brown  of  hi-  ehetks.  In  power  <>( 
oratory  Ih;  is  .-aid  to  have  >urpa--d  any 
other  chief  of  his  <lay.  Wiien  the  Ciier- 
okee  lands  on  Tuckaseu'ce  r.  were  sold  l>y 
the  treaty  of  LSI',*,  Yona-.'u.-ka  cotilinueil 
to  re-ide  on  a  reservation  oi  Gl')  acres  in 
a  bend  of  the  river  a  -liorl  di-tanee  aljoVe 
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the  prt'^oiit  Br>><in  City,  N.  Car.,  mi  tlie 
.«itc' of  tlu'  amifiit  Kituhwa.  lie  alttT- 
ward  iimvoil  ovor  t'>  ( •cniialtutoe,  arnl 
finally,  alter  tin-  n-moval.  >:a!luTeil  his 
I»eoi>le  about  iiiiii  aii'l  s.-ltleil  with  tlieiii 
on  i^oco  cr.  on  iantl~  [itiri'iia.-eil  for  them 
by  Thonia.-^.  He  was  a  prophet  an.l  re- 
former a.s  well  as  a  chief.  When  about 
GO  year.-'  of  aire  he  had  a  >iv«re  illness, 
tcrniinatiu^  in  a  trance,  ihuiiiir  wliieh 
hi.s  jie<>{)le  niourne«l  him  as  «Umi1.  At 
the  eml  of  i'4  houis.  however,  hr  awHike 
to  consciou>ne.-.'^  and  annonneed  tiiat  In- 
had  been  to  the  spirit  world,  wIkmo  he 
iiad  talked  with  friend.s  wiio  had  ;_'>,. ne 
before,  and  with  (iod,  who  had  sent  him 
back  with  a  messaee  to  the  Indians, 
jironiisinu'  to  eall  him  au'ain  at  a  later 
time.  From  that  day  mitil  his  death  hi.s 
wordrf  were  li.-triu'd  to  as  those  of  one 
insi)ired.  He  ha<l  bfen  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  liijuor.  init  nou",  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Thomas,  not  only  stopped 
drinkin<:  himself,  but  onjani/ed  his  tril)e 
into  a  teinpi-rance  society.  To  aecom- 
plish  this  he  called  his  people  toircther 
in  council,  and,  after  clearly  pointing;  out 
to  tliein  the  serious  effect  of  intemper- 
ance, in  an  eloipient  speech  that  moved 
some  of  his  audience  t')  tear-,  he<leclared 
that  God  had  permitted  him  to  return  to 
earth  especially  that  he  mi<_'ht  thus  warn 
his  people  and  Ijanish  wliisky  from 
among  them.  He  then  liad  Thomas  write 
out  a  pledu'e,  which  was  si'_nie'l  first  by 
the  chief  and  then  by  each  one  of  the 
council,  and  from  tliat  time  until  after 
his  death  whisky  was  unknown  amijuir 
the  East  Chenjkee.  Althou'.di  freijuent 
pressure  was  bn.'U'jht  to  liear  to  iiKtuce 
iiim  and  liis  people  to  remove  to  the  W., 
he  firmly  re.-i>ted  every  persua>ion,  de- 
claring: tiiat  the  Indian-  wer-;  safer  from 
agj.'ression  amon_'  their  rorks  and  moun- 
tains than  they  could  ever  be  in  a  lan<l 
which  the  white  uian  couM  find  pmtit- 
able,  and  that  the  Cherokee  could  be 
hai)py  oidy  in  the  comitry  where  nature 
had  planted  liim.  W'iiile  connselincr 
peace  ami  frien<l-hip  with  the  white 
man,  he  held  always  to  his  Indian  faith 
and  was  extremely  suspicion- of  nii-sion- 
aries.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  first 
Bible  traii-lation  into  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guaj^e  and  alphat>et,  some  one  brouu'ht  a 
coi)y  of  .^Iatthew  from  New  IJhota.  but 
Yona<4Uska  would  not  allow  it  to  be  read 
to  his  i'eo[ile  until  it  had  lir-t  been  r.-ad 
to  himself.  After  listenirrj  to  one  or  two 
cha[iters  the  old  ihief  dryly  remarked; 
"Well,  it  seem-  to  be  a'  ^".od  book  — 
stran;.'e  tliat  the  white  |)eople  are  not 
better,  after  havin;:  had  it  so  loii'_'.''  He 
died,  a;_'i'd  about  M),  in  .Vpr.  b>:i'J,  within 
a  year  after  the  removal,  shortly  before 
the  end  he  h;id  himself  carried  into  the 
townhuuse  on  ^roco  cr.,  of  which  he  had 


suj>ervised  tlie  bnildincr,  wnere,  extended 
on  a  coui'h.  he  maiie  a  hu-t  talk  to  ids 
people,  commendiu'j  TlnMiias  to  them  a.'^ 
their  chief  and  ai:ain  warning  them  ear- 
nestly against  ever  Icaviuir  their  own 
country.  Then  wrappinv:  his  blanket 
aroimd  him.  lie  quietly  lay  back  and 
died.  He  was  Ijuried  lx\side  Soco,  about 
a  mile  below  the  old  Macetionia  nd>sion. 
witii  a  rude  mound  of  stones  to  mark  the 
spot.  He  left  two  wives  and  consider- 
able projierty,  including  an  old  ncirro 
slave  named  Cmljo.  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  One  of  his  dauu'hters, 
Katalsta,  still  (1909)  survives,  an.i  is  the 
last  conservator  of  tlie  potter's  art  among 
the  East  Cherokee.  (i.  m.  ) 

Yonalus.  .Mentioned  by  Orlate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  .\vi.  Ho,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1-59S.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  .'"^alinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo.  e.  of 
the  Uio  (-irande.  It  seeminL'ly  pertained 
to  either  the  Tiirua  or  the  Piro. 

Xonalus— Baiuroit.  .\riz.  iiini  N.  Me.K.,  lii,  l■^.^>.t 
(rui-(Tiiit  I.  Yonalins — (.'oluiubu.s  Mem.  Vol.,  154. 
l?*f  I  :ii;.-priiit.  i 

Yoncopin.     See  W'nnpapin. 

Yonh  ( •  hickorv-nut ' ).     .\  Yuchi  clan. 

Y6"h  taha.— 'iat-cliet.    L'<'lH'e   M.^.,    B.   \.  E.,  71. 

!  W>  (  ='hii.-li<iry-tiut  tron?  '  i. 

Yonkalla.  The  southernmost  Kala- 
])ixiian  tribe,  formerly  living  on  Elk  and 
Calapooya  crs.,  tributaries  of  Ump<]ua  r., 
Greg.  According  to  Gatschet  there  were 
two  bands,  called  Chayankeld  and  Tsan- 
tokayu  by  the  l^iknnut,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  former  name  (Teh'  Ayan- 
ke'Id")  is  merely  the  native  tribal  name. 
The  tribe  is  prot)ably  extinct.      (  l.  f.  ) 

Ayankeld.— <;al>(hi-t  iii.f.nir,  .\ia.  Fi>lk-!ere.  XU. 
■JIJ,  Is'.'V.  Jamkallie.— I..iih.uii  m  .Ii'iir.  Kihiiol. 
.-ic.  I,(.i!.l..  I.  l.=.^,  IMS.  Tch'Ayanke'ld.— Oiit.-ibit. 
(■iilii!'""ya  .\I.s.,  B.  .\.  K.,  1-77  (■tlio-t'  livim^hi 
.\yanki-i'l ':  <:)vviiii)une;.  Yair.kallie. — .Si-"iiler  in 
.(our.  ii'iv.  Geo;-'.  S<x.'.,  XI,  ■-'J').  I"'!!.  Yamkaily. — 
Haui-ri'U,  Nat.  Race-.  HI,  6»>i,  1^-J.  YoncoUa.— 
McClain.-  iu  Iii'l.  .\tf.  Kcp..  1*1.  l-->)7.  Yonkalla.— 
(;at-'''u.-t  in  Jour.  .Am.  Fnlk-lore,  xn.  21.1,  l-.^V. 
YouloUa.— Ill.i..\ir.  lve|..,4.'-J.  l^-«. 

Yonora.     A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Duraniro,  .^Iexico•,  the  seat  of  tiie  mis- 
sion of  ."-an  .Nli^ruel. 
S.  Miguel  Yonora  —On izc.u  y  Bcrra.  i;coi,'.,ol8, 1?C4. 

Yontuh  ( 'acorn  ' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 

Yontuh  taha— 'jMt-fhct,  Uchie  M.-.,  B.  .\.  E.,  71, 
l*-.5  I  =•  aioni  L,'.'!!-, ' ). 

Yoo  I  ■  beads  ' ).     A  Navaho  clan. 
Ybo— .\Ijttlii:w-  ill  Jriur.  .\ni.  Fijlk-li.re,  MI,  1(M, 
l-'-'O. 

Yopon  im'ipon).  (1)  The  .-Southern 
tra<lers'  name  of  J/a:  r^s.^ine,  an  eh-gant 
-pecie-  of  holly  growin;.'  to  a  heiirht  of  10 
or  \o  feet  in  close  proximity  to  the  coa-t. 
(■_*)  .\  U'Verage  prepared  from  the  tor- 
relied  leave-,  and  po--e--in'_'  the  jirop- 
ertiesof  an  exhilarant  ami  •_'entlediiuetic. 
This  bevera;:e,  called  liy  the  I'.ritish  trail- 
ers "blaek  <lrink  ■'  (ip  v.  i,  from  the  color 
of  the  strom.'  im'usii^n,  was  drunk  by  the 
Creeks  at  their  "  bu.-:k  "  (-ee  /j(/.-7.  j,  and 
by  the  elders  when  assembled  in  council 
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nr  when  (liscu^sin-:  everyday  to[iics.  The 
inlii^'i'^f'  Wiis  uso'l  (or  differont  I'urposef*. 
jK-crdiui:  to  it.-.-^tn'iiirth.  Like  the  leave- 
1)1  Il>c  par(i>!"'n/i'ii-->i^  (mate  I.  guayusa, 
eacao,  uuarana,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  leaver 
..f  the  holly  under  lon^ideiatioii  owe  their 
|.ro|>erty  of  a  nerve  excitant  to  the  alka- 
loid theine  which  they  contain.  The 
inhabitiintsof  the  Southern  seaboard  <till 
aniuiaily  collect  and  dry  the  leave.-:  and 
n.-;e  them  a.s  tea,  which,  however,  is  op- 
pressively sudorific,  at  lea.-t  to  ttiose  who 
;ire  unaccustomed  to  the  use  ol  it.  The 
name  is  from  Catawba  i/'i/,,ni,  a  diminu- 
tive of  yo/>,  'tree,'  'shrub.'     (w.  k.  g.) 

Yoquibo  {ifuki  'bluebird',  i'O  'me.'^a': 
'bluebird  on  the  mesa').  A  Tarahu- 
inare  villaiie  between  the  miiuuir  settle- 
ments of  Batopilas  ami  Zapuri.  near  the 
e.xtreme  headwaters  of  the  Hio  Fuerte, 
in  the  Sierra  .Madre.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumlioltz,  Lnknown  .Mex.,  i,  ISO, 
1902. 

Yoricas.  A  tormer  tribe  of  s.  Texas, 
jK'rhaps  Coaiiuiltecan.  inemltersof  which 
were  encountered  by  Fernando  del 
JJosnue,  in  1G75,  in  com^iany  with  some 
of  the  Hapes. 

Goricas. — Revilluwipri'iio  i  IT'.'o  i  quoted  by  Orozco 
y  B<.Tra,Ge>ip..3i.iii.  InVJ.  Goxicas. — KevUla^iee(io 
HUott'd  by  Baiicroit,  Nat.  Race-.  1.611.  l^-t.;.  Yori- 
cas.— F'ernandi)  dt-l  Bos^jue  (ir,75j  ia  Nat.  Geog. 
.Mag.,  Xiv,3)3,  ly(,'3. 

Yorkjough.  A  Seneca  village  about  I'i 
m.  from  Anasrano-aw  (Honeoye,  q.  v.) 
and  about  6  m.  from  New  (^ienesee,  proba- 
bly in  Living.-ton  co.,  N.  V.,  destroyed 
by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. — Livermore 
(1779)  in  N.  II.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  o'iS, 
18-50. 

Yoroonwago.  A  Seneca  village  formerly 
situated  on  upi>er  Aile<.'heny  r.,  near  the 
present  Corydon,  Warren  co..  I'a.  It 
was  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Seneca  set- 
tlement tiiat  extended  for  nearly  8  m. 
al(jntr  the  .\lle_'heny  before  177!*,  near 
the  later  Cornplanter  (Seneca)  res.,  N.  Y. 
This  village  is  mentione<l  by  this  name 
by  Col.  I'.rodhead.  to  whom  the  name 
was  jriven  by  John  Montour.  No  such 
name  apjiears  on  any  of  the  maps  of  the 
I-eriod.  It  was  proKiably  situated  at  or 
near  the  villa'.'e  noted  on  Kllicott's  map 
of  178')  as  Tu.-hhanu.-ha<:ota  (.\rch.  I'a., 
XI,  ma[..  IS.').')):  it  is  also  noted  on  the 
Historical  Map  of  Pennsylvania  flli-t. 
Soc.  Pa.,  lS7o)  as  Tayunclioneyu,  but  is 
wronjrly  locateil  below  Conewantro  i  War- 
ren, Pa.),  whereas  acconliiii:  to  Hrod- 
bead's  statement  it  wa.s  I'O  m.  above  that 
P'ace.  (,;.  p.  D. ) 

Inshaunshagota.  — HouilN.  rnaii.  i;'.'.'.  Tavuncho- 
ntyu.  -Hi-t.  .\ti.f.  I'H.  Ui-t..-o<'.  I'.i.l^T.'i.  Teusha- 
nushiong-goghta.  — Adlnr.T  nm],.  1T&.I.  in  Arch.  I'a.. 
■,L  >•.  I.  l-JI.  Tushhanushagota. —  Kliicut  map, 
1'^..  Ill  .\rclc  I'll.,  xi.  1V,.V  Yahi-jngwago.  — lir.xl- 
n'iidll"7yj,  ibid  .  .xri.  Ii>.:.  Iv'^.  Yoghroonwago.— 
•^"d.  l.>;.  Yoroonwago.  — Hi-l.  ilttp  Pa..  Hif.l. 
t<x--.  i'a.,  1^75  (  u  rwiigly  tuuutc-d). 


Yorotees.  Given  by  Ker  (Trav.,  l.WK 
1S1())  as  a  tril>e  livi'ni:  H>  ni.  s.  sw.  of 
Ked  r..  ai>parently  in  w.  Texa>,  l)Ut  ""on  a 
lakecalled  by  the  natives Testzapotei-as,'' 
anil  numberini:5.tXK>.  The  so-called  tribe 
is  eviiiently  imau'inary. 

Yotammoto.  .V  former  Maidu  villa_'e 
near  (ienesee,  Pluma.s  co..  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map, 

ivio:>. 

Yotlik.  -An  Eskimo  villaize  in  w.  Green- 
laml,  lat.  73^  40'.— Kane,  Arct.   Explor., 

II,    •">■_*,     IS.)!). 

Youahnoe.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tril.X'S,  v,  4^S,  IS'io) 
as  the  name  of  a  Kaiirani  town  haviiuj:  IS 
houses  and  2.'>4  inhabitants  in  ls:;ii-41. 
It  may  jiossibly  have  been  the  summer 
town  of  Kaiiiani. 

Youghtanund.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  livin>r  on  the  s.  bank  ni 
Pamunkey  r.,  Va..  j^erliaps  in  Hanover 
CO.  Pop.  in  IGOS  estimated  at  about  240. 
Youghtamund. — .Siraclu-y  !('<i.  I'd'Ji  ).  \'a..  '■'/>.  l.-l'.<. 
Youghtanund. — Sniilh  i  li'.J'.'i.  Va..  I.  117,  r<;\'V.  l^l'J. 
Youthtanundo.— .Simons,  il^id..  1''^. 

Young  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horses.  A 
chief  of  the  Oirlala  Sioux,  contenii>orane- 
ous  with  Red  Ck'ud  and  one  of  ti'.e  leaii- 
ing  lieutenant-  of  the  latter  in  the  war<d' 
1866  to  defeat  the  buildingofthe  Montana 
road  through  tiie  buffalo  pastures  of 
Powder  r.  His  Sioux  name,  Tasunka- 
kokiiiapi,  is  not  properly  interj.reted:  it 
really  means  that  the  bearer  wa-  so  potent 
in  battle  that  the  mere  siirhtof  his  hor>es 
inspired  fear.  After  the  peace  of  1S6S  he 
lived  at  the  Oirlala  agency  and  died  at 
Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak.  '         (d.r.  ) 

Yoapon.     See  Dl'irk  dr'nil:,  Y-ipon. 

Yowani  fprobaljly  'the  cutworm.'  or 
'the  caterpillar  ' ).  A  former  important 
Choctaw  town  on  Chickasawhay  r.,  a 
mile  or  two  s.  of  the  moilern  t(>wn  of 
Shubuta.  Clarke  co.,  Mi-s.  The  terri- 
tory belonging  to  it  exteinlcd  we>tward 
to  the  ea-tern  dividing'  ridire  of  Bo_'ue 
Homa,  noithward  as  far  as  Pachuta  cr., 
anci  southw  ard  perha[is  a--  far  as  the  con- 
tiuence  of  Chicka.-awhay  and  I'.uckatunna 
rs.  Its  ea.~tern  l)'iundaries  are  unknown. 
It  i.s  often  nienti'jned  by  Adair  and  other 
contemporary  writers.  It  seems  that  at 
one  time  during'  the  ISth  century  it  was 
included  amon^' th<;  Sixtowns  j'eijfde,  and 
the  entire  district  was  then  Sometime- 
called  .'■^eventowns.  It  was  iK'rhaj'3  in 
1764  that  a  band  of  Yowaiu  separated 
from  the  main  clan,  euiiLfrated  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  united  with  the  Caddo,  lormini: 
the  Yowani  band  in  the  Caddo  tril)e,  an 
organization  nearly  extinct  in  ]>'.iL'.  .Vll 
the  remaining'  Yowani  livinj:  in  their 
ancient  territory  rem<ived  in  ]S!L',  m 
the  .Second  emiL'ration,  except  two  fai:i- 
ilies.  whose  de.-cen<lants  still  live  in 
Mis::is.sippi.     Some  Yowani  ChiX-'Uisv  ."^et- 
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tle<l  about  4  m.  y.  of  Lecompto,  Rapides 
parish,  J»i.,  liut  the  settlement  was  prob- 
ably abaiuloiieil  l>»-l'i>re  IS.'H):  otiiern  went 
totheCliirka.-aw  Nation,  Ind.  Ter.,\\lu're 
they  gained  a  liveliliood  as  trai>pers; 
others  settled  between  Red  r.  and  Kayou 
NatehitocheH,  La.,  whileaiew  i>a?-ed  into 
Texas.  Consult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  ITT.''"; 
Gat.sehet,  Creek  Mi<:r.  Lei:.,  i.  T'J,  1,^84; 
Halbert  (l)in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist,  t^oe.,  Mise. 
ColL,  I,  3S0,  1001;  (2)  in  Pub.  Mi.-.-^.  Hi.-t. 
Soc,  III,  ;;T0,  1V)00;    vi,  403-410,  IWJ. 

Ayuwani. — (".lU-clu't.  I'addi^  niui  Vatiis-i   .\I6.,  B 

A.  E.,  00  ^Criilito  liiliiiei.  Aywani.  —  Iliiil.  laii" 
other  C.i'Ulo  iiaiiKM.  Ewany,— U.iniuns.  Floriila. 
map,  1775.  Haiowanni. — lialtjirt  in  I'lllj.  .Nli-s. 
Hist.  Soc,  A31.  VA'2.  Hewanee.  — RoViL'  in  Ijcli 
Kt'p.  B.  .V.  E..  .\ri~-.  inni>.  I'.i").  Hewanny  — H  il- 
bcrt,  op.  fit.  Hewhannee — .\in.  Siuiu  i'it['crs. 
Ind.  All.,  I.  Gt-y.  l-:i2.  Heyowani  — .\1im->hi-v  jn 
14th  Kup.  B.  A.  K.,  U'.'.i.  I-,M,.  Hiowanni.— liii'-ii- 
iltoii  ill  Pub.  .\Ii--.  Hi-t.  s.'c.  VI.  4110.  I'.tuJ  |.|i!i.t- 
in^  varici'.is  wpjIltm.  Hiyoomannee. — .\in.  .--latL' 
Papers,  op.  tit..  71'J.  Hiyoowannee.  —  Ilnil.  Xa- 
wani.  —  I.iuluiin,  Varutir*  ol  .\Iaii.  :>X).  18>i.  lo- 
wanes. — Jml.  .\lT.   Kt.p.   l^iy.  o-j.  \^y<.     Iwanies  — 

Bollaert  in  .Imir.  Ktlinol.  j^oe.  1. 1.,  II.  JtJo.  1-S(>. 

Tawanis. — l.alhalii  i:i  li.i;:-.  Pl;ilo'.  .Sue.  I.i'iid., 
103,  KviO.  Yauana.  —  Harlram.  Vny..  I,  map,  l''j:>. 
Yoani. —  Uomaiis,  Fluriiia.  m;,  31-,  177i.  Yonanny. — 
Bidj,'.  and  Hi>t.  .M-ia.  ..t  X.  W.  La..  ,S.U  l^'.H). 
Youana.— .VlcL-dii.  I)ic.  G..-<i'_'..  v.  Iii7,  17>'.t.  You- 
ane.— .U'lfLTys.  French  I)om.  Am.,  map,  }iS.  17ol. 
Youane. — ii'.\nville's  map  in  Hainiltiiii,  Col.  .^I(1- 
bik',  !>'<,  1s'J7.  Youna.— Lattn-,  map  U.  S..  17.S4. 
Yowana. — .\dair,  .A.ni,  In<ls.,  map.  177.5.  Yowani. — 
UHt.^chet.  Creek  Mijrr.  Leg.,  II,  JtKS.  1^^.  Yo- 
wanne. — Adair,  op.  cit.,  2^7. 

Ypnc.     A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
in  Ventura  CO.,  Cal. 
Hi'-puk.— Heii^haw.   Buenaventura   MS.   vocab., 

B.  A.  K..  IS-^t.  Ypuc— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1S63. 

Ysbnpue.  A  tribe  named  in  1T08  in  a 
list  of  those  which  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  liauti.-^ta  mi~;ion.  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  I>idro  Feli.x  de 
Espino-a,  "  Relaeii'm  Com!'t-ndi(i--a"  of 
the  Rio  Grande  inissiiins.  M.S.  in  archives 
of  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  QuerL-taro, 
Me.Kico).  fn.  e.  b.  ) 

Yscanis.  A  tribe  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy; they  were  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Asinais  (ila.-inai).  thoujjh  the 
names  of  the  two  tril.e-i  have  been  con- 
fused. It  is  pcssible  that  the  Vsconis.  or 
Isconis,  reported  to  DijminL'o  i.le  Mend-jza 
in  16.S4  amoii'j:  the  tri'Oes  awaiting  him 
somewhere  in  central  or  k.  Te.\a-,  were 
the  Yscanis  (Mendoxa,  \'iaL'e,  b>s:>-S4. 
^LS.).  In  ITIU  Lallariie  vi..itfd  them 
(the  "A.scanis")  on  Canadian  r.,  where 
tliey  were  living  a  settled  lite  with  the 
Wichita,  Taovaya.s  (Tawehash),  and 
Tawakuni.  Lallarpe  also  rep<jrted  an- 
other village  of  the  A.-cani<  (jO  leagues 
farther  to  the  n.  w.  i  .\Iar.:r'-\  Di'-c.,  vi, 
2iK\,  ISs^'i) .  Little  mure  is  heard  of  these 
tribes  till  the  nii<ldlc  of  the  bSth  eenturv, 
by  which  time  they  bad  all  movf<i  south- 
ward into  N.  Texas,  under  pre.-sure  from 
their  l)itter  enemies,  the  Comanche  and 
the  O.-age.  AccordiiiLr  to  an  otiicial  re- 
jKirt  made  in  ITGL',  the  Yscanis  ha<l  been 


among  the  numerous  trilx"?  which,  about 
174(),  askeil  the  missionaries  at  San  An- 
tonio for  missions  in  central  Texas.  If 
this  be  true,  they  were  possibly  the 
Hiscas,  or  Haiscas,  mentioned  in  docu- 
ment.s  relating  to  the  San  Xavier  mis- 
sions (Roval  cedulas  oi  Apr.  6,  1T4S,  and 
.^hlr.  '21.  rT52,  .MS.<.  in  Archivo  Gen.  de 
-Mexico).  In  1T60  Fr.  Calahorra  y  Saenz, 
of  Nacogdoches,  went  anionir  the  Vsamis 
and  Tawakoni  to  establish  peace,  and 
soon  afterward  made  an  unsuccessftd  at- 
tempt to  foimd  a  mission  fur  them.  These 
two  tril)es  were  at  that  time  liviuir  close 
together  on  a  stre;im  in  x.  Texas,  aj)par- 
ently  farther  .^.  than  the  place  wliere 
.Mezicres  found  them  a  decade  later  (con- 
temi>oiary  docs,  in  Bcxar  Archives). 
The  Yscanis  took  jxirt  in  tiie  peace  con- 
ference held  bv  MeziC-res  in  1T70  at  the 
Kadohadacho  villaL'e,  and  two  years  later 
they  sent  representatives  to  Bexar  to 
ratify  the  convention  before  the  trovernor 
of  Texas.  When,  in  1TT2,  MeziCres  vis- 
ited the  tribe,  they  were  liviiiL'  near  the 
E.  I'ank  of  the  Trinity,  somewliere  iielow 
the  present  Palestine.  7  leagues  k.  of  one 
of  the  Tawakoni  villaires,  and  an  equal 
distance  w.  of  the  Kichai.  The  villa'je 
consisted  of  tlO  warriors  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  lived  in  a  skittered  agricul- 
tural settlement,  raised  maize,  beans, 
melons,  and  calalia.~hes,  were  closelv 
allied  with  the  other  Wichita  tribes,  wlio.se 
language  they  spoke,  and  were  said  by 
Mezieres  to  be  cannibals.  There  are  in- 
dications that  alter  tliis  the  Yscanis  united 
with  the  Tawakoni,  with  whom  they  had 
always  been  most  closely  a.'^.-ociated,  to 
reappear,  perhaps,  in  tiie  iv'tli  century, 
as  the  Waco.  In  bis  reports  of  his  ex- 
peditions made  in  17TS  and  1TT9  to  the 
Wichita  tribes  Mezic-res  does  nut  men- 
tion the  Yscanis,  liut  he  fully  descrii.>es 
the  two  Tawakoni  villaL'es,  tlien  both  on 
the  P.razos.  .Morti,  aliout  lTb2,  on  what 
authority  is  not  known,  states  that  the 
'"Tuacana  natiun,  to  which  are  united 
some  VO  families  of  the  Ixciini,  occupies 
two  towns  on  the  banks  of  tiie  river 
Brazos  de  iJios"  (.Mem.  Mist.  Tex.,  bk. 
II,  MS).  This  not  iiiiprol)al.'lf,  fur  al- 
though the  Yscanis  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned by  name  as  late  a-  lTy4,  at  least, 
it  is  always  in  connection  with  the  other 
Wichita  tribes,  and  with  no  indication 
as  to  their  location.  .After  1T94,  so  far  a.s 
has  been  learned,  the  name  is  not  used. 
But  a  (|Uarter  of  a  century  later,  when 
the  Tawakoni  villa/es  are  a'.:uin  men- 
tioned in  the  records  (now  i;ii'_'iir-h  iii- 
stea<i  of  ."-^pani-h),  one  of  them  ap[>ears  as 
that  oi  the  Waco,  a  name  formerly  un- 
known in  Texas,  aiul  not  acc(Hinted  for 
by  mii^ration.  The  \\'aco  may  have  I.'een 
the  Yscanis  under  a  new  name.  F<>r 
other  information,  see  2'uwakonl,  Tanx- 
liu^/t,   WacOj    Wichita.  (ix.  e.  u. ) 
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Aicanis. — I-rtIIary>o  (1719),  op.  f^it.  Eaiscas. — 
Koviil  tL-«lul:i  4if  IT.VJ.  up.  cit.  (iili'iHioiil.').  His- 
cas'— ll.'i'l..  IT  IS.  Hyscanis.  —  KorKrii-  (IT.vJ), 
ITcjit  do  I'iiix.  ill  .lour.  Soi-.  tit  s  .\inOrifi»iii<Ios 
ilf  I'liris.  II.  •;.,  Ill,  no.  I,  7J,  P.Hm.  Isconis.  — Mfii- 
i|c>/.ii  (liV'^l),  <>P-  fit.  Ixcanis— Morii  (t'li.  17>J), 
iiL).  cit.  Izacanis. — Ciliollu,  Iiiforiiif,  ITSl.  M>. 
Yican. — Giiii/;ili.'z  (177i.n,  .^l.<.  loitor  in  the  .\rrti- 
ivo  Cieii.  MOx.  Yscanes. — Mflclior  .Vfaii  i1o  \ii- 
vt-m  (17t'.S).  letter  ti>  Hui,'<>  Oi'oncr.  M.-.  in  liCxnr 
Art'hives.     Ysconis. — Meiitio/.;i  (1(>M),  up.  eit. 

Yta.  A  jirKvinco  or  villaire  vi.-ittt.'il  by 
Ayllon,  j)nil)al)ly  on  the  .Soutli  Cartiliiia 
coa.-t,  in  lo20.  It  \va.s  tlien  uiicIlt  tlu' 
cliiof  Hatha. 

Itha. -Ikirtin.  Knsayo,  4.  1723.  Yta. — Oviedi), 
Hist.  Uen.  Iiulies,  111,  0J8,  l>-'>:3.  Ytha.— IJurcia, 
.,p.  tit. 

Ytriza.  Montioneil  by  Onate  ( Dtx-. 
Int'-d.,  XVI,  10.3,  1S71)  iu5  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  ill  lb\)S. 

Yubuincariri.  A  tribe  or  band,  proba- 
bly Shoshom-an,  livintr  \v.  ot  Green  r., 
I'tah,  ill  1770. 

lumbucanis.— Taylor  in  ("al.  Farmer.  Jan.  31. 
IXJJ.  Jumbuicrariri. — .^Ilihll■npiordt,  Mejiio.  II. 
.');{.\  1,S4-.'.  Yubuincarini. — Kscalaiite  ijui.itfd  by 
Iliiro,  Don  I>ii  irode  I'lfialu-.i.  HJ,  IS-^J.  Yubuin- 
cariris  — l)omiii'.;ue/.  and  K-ealante  (177G)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Me.x.,  2d  s..  I.  -jM.  IvM. 

Yucaipa  ('wet  laiuls').  A  former  vil- 
lau'c  of  the  Sfrraiio;^  k.  of  Kedlands!,  .s.  Cal. 
Yucaipa. — Cftballeria,  Hi«t.  San  Ikrnanlino  Val., 
39.  Vxy2:  Kroelier  in  L'niv.  Cal.  I'uh..  .\ni.  .Vrvli. 
and  Kth.,  \iii.  33, 1'.nj'*.  Yukaipa,  — Krot.'lier.  iliid., 
39.    Yukaipat,  —  Kroeber.  ibid.,  34  (.-terranuiiaine)] 

Yucca.  The  yucca  was  perhaps  the 
mo^■t  Usieful  plant  known  to  the  ln<lians 
of  its  habitat,  which  included  the  South- 
ern f^tates,  tlie  Rixky  intn.  re.i:i<jn,  and 
tlie  Great  Plains  as  far  n.  as  the  Dakotas. 
Yucca  gloriosa  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
}'.  filaiitenlom  ranees  s<juthward  from  that 
state.  It  was  the  "silk  <jrrass"  so  often 
mentioned  by  early  writers  on  Vir/inia. 
The  tribes  making  most  U'Si.-of  this  plant 
are  the  Comanche.  Ajiacht-,  Navaho,  I'ue- 
blds,  llavai^ujiai,  ^bihave,  Piiiia.  rajiairo, 
-Maricopa,  W'alapai.  I'aiute,  I'anamint.aii'l 
Dieguenos.  Thereare  iniunnerablesjieci- 
niensof  sandals,  ccinlage,  etc.,  from  caves 
and  clifl-lionsi-s  showing  the  use  of  yucca 
by  the  ancient  Southwestern  Irilies,  and 
that  the  Southern  tribes  valued  the  tiber 
is  imlubitaljle.  The  fruit  of  1'.  harrntn 
and  1".  r/linira  is  used  for  food  by  the  Zui"ii, 
Navaho,  Apache,  and  other  tribesof  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  flowers  of 
Y.  Jilaiiientij.<a  and  }'.  f//ni-ii,fa  were  eaten 
by  the  Virginia  Iniiians  and  tribes  farther 
s.  The  routs  were  the  only  soap  (amole) 
known  to  the  Southwestern  tribes,  and 
tlie  Pueljlos  especially  use  it  for  washing 
the  hair,  for  which  purpose  it  is  a  god- 
sen(l  in  a  territory  where  the  water  is 
generally  alkaline"  The  Kiowa  added 
the  roots  to  a  preparation  u.~ed  in  tanning 
skin.s  (see  SLhi-'Ir'ssin;/).  The  Navaho 
uiacle  green  dye  fnmi  the  chopped  leaves 
of  }'.  bncriita  in  conjunction  with  another 
plant,  and  the  Zufii  u-ed  the  juice  ex- 
tracted, by  |j<jiling,  frum  the  fruit  of  1'. 
i/l'tuca,  in  tiie  manufacture  and  decoration 


of  pottery.  The  dried  flower  ."talk  is  an 
excellent  material  for  lire-drills  (Apache. 
Zuni,  cliff-.lwellersb  The  Zuni  shie.l.K'<l 
thestalk.after  bttilJMi.',  to  procure  a. ■strong, 
straight  lil>er,  which  they  extracted  witii 
their  tei'th.  Hairbrushes  were  made 
from  coarse  yucca  libers  by  manv  tribes 
of  the  extreme  S.  W.,  and  tlie  Pue- 
blos used  thin  strips  of  the  leaf  as  paint 
brushes  in  decorating  pottery,  masks, 
tablets,  tlolls,  prayer-sticks,  etc.  In  ba.s- 
ketry  the  leave.-ianil  slemler  tilnous  nxHs 
were  extensively  usetl  for  makiii'.,'  travs, 
plates,  bowls,  and  mats  for  houseliDld  u.-e 
and  to  shroud  theiieaii.  The  most  u.-se- 
ful  protluct  of  the  yucca  was  its  excellent 
tiber,  which  was  used  in  straight  bunches 
or  twisted  inttj  coni  for  making  nets, 
noose  snares,  bowstrings,  sandals,  cloth, 
and  warp  for  ratibit-skin  ami  feather 
rolx^s,  and  for  sewing  and  tying,  the  leaves 
or  strips  of  them  often  being  used  in  the 
natural  st;Ue  lor  the  latter  purpose.  For 
twisting  the  fiber  into  cord  the  Papago 
had  a  simple  device  whicli  was  whirlei.l 
in  the  hand.  The  net  of  the  carrying 
frame  {kihu)  of  the  Pima  and  Papaszo  is 
elaborately  worked  and  resembles  lace. 
Dried  tlower  stalks  of  the  yucca  were  car- 
ried in  certain  Zufii  ceremonies,  and  the 
leaves  were  u,-e<l  for  simulating  flagella- 
tion in  an  initiation  rite  by  the  Ilopi  and 
other  Pueblos.  ( w.  n. ) 

Yuchi  ('situated  yonder,'  prtjliably 
given  by  some  Indians  of  the  tril»e  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  "Who  are  you?" 
or  "Whence  come  you?").  A  tribe  ct> 
extensive  with  the  Uchean  family  ((j.  v. ). 
Recent  investit'atii>ns  pointstrongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Westo  referred  t-i  by 
early  Carolina  exi)lorers  and  settlers,  and 
from  whom  ^avannaii  r.  was  orginally 
named,  were  the  Vuchi.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Stono,  whose  name  is  some- 
times coupled  with  the  Westo,  were  re- 
lated to  them,  or  whether  the  two  tribes 
have  been  confused  on  account  of  a  simi- 
larity in  designation.  The  early  writers 
also  state  that  the  Westo  were  driven  out 
of  their  country  in  Iti.Sl  by  the  Savannah 
(Shawnee),  but  this  must  mean  oidy  a 
])art  of  them.  Another  name  appli'd  to 
at  least  tlie  northernmost  Vuchi  wa-  flo- 
goloiree.  The.se  different  names  have 
caused  mucli  confusion,  and  standard 
maps  of  the  Isth  century  have  We-tos, 
Hogologees,  and  Yuchi  (or  I'chee)  noted 
independently,  it  is  probable,  however, 
thatallof  these  were  Vuchi,  representing,^ 
instead  of  separate  tribes,  a  numl^er  of 
successive  nji'_'rations  of  Vuchi  fro:n  Sa- 
vannah r.  to  the  Chattaho(jchef.' — the 
Westo  being  tho.«e  driven  out  by  the 
Shawnee,  the  ilogologee  tho.se  who  emi- 
grated with  the  Apalachicola  af'.r  the 
Yama.see  war,  and  the  Yuchi  tho-e  who 
clianged  their  place  of  abode  Ijetweeu  17l.'*J 
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and  1750,  just  hetott'  and  alter  the  settle- 
ment of  Georgia.  N'ariuiis  attempt^  have 
been  iiia<le  to  (in<l  a  Yuelii  ilerivatioti  for 
words  and  iiatiirs  r<'(X)rded  liy  aiu'ieiit 
cliroiiielers,  l)iit  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Yiipaha.  the  name  of  a  country 
heard  of  by  i>e  Soto  hut  not  certainly 
reached,  there  is  noiiood  evitience  in  sup- 
|x>rtof  them.  Tiie  name  of  Cotitai'hii|ue, 
which   has  irenerallv  been    considered  a 
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Yuchi  town,  appears  to  he  Muskhoeean. 
and,  if  the  in<ientili<aiion  of  the  W  esto 
with  the  Yuchi  is  correct,  there  is  pood 
reason  for  hclievinL'  that  the  !K'Oi)ie  of 
Cotitachique  were  soiuetiiiiiL'  else.  Al- 
though there  is  known  to  have  lieen  one 
settlenient  of  the  Yuchi  on  Tennesst-e  r., 
the  rest  of  them  ai>parently  occupied  one 
continuous  area  and  seem  to  liave  ( Diisti- 
tuted  a  homo;.'eneous  people,  'i'his  area 
end)raced  the  eiuin-  mid-c"urseof  Savan- 
nah r.,  and  pn  iIkiMv  imluded  most  of  the 
O^'cechee.  whiih  wassomt.-tinic-s  known  as 
liughchee  ( i.e.  Yuchi  i  r.  In  IT.'JUa  Yu.hi 
town,  ^^Jlmt  riea-ant,  e.xisted  on  Savan- 
nah r.  L'o  m.  above  I'.benezer,  hence  in 
Screven  co.,  <  ia.,  pn-bably  ni-ar  the  infiuth 
of  ]>rier  cr.  Tracts  on  the  w.  sideof  that  r. 
e.xtfiidin;^  as  far  s.  as  lOln-m-zer  cr..  Ef- 
fingham CO.,  and  otiiers  above  and  below 
Augusta  were  <laimed  by  tlie  ^'u(;hi  as 
late  as  1740.  iiaukinsili  17".t9  (Sketch. 
<i!,  ISIS)  stated  that  Yuchi  were  for- 
merly settled  in  small  villuL'es  at  I'onpon, 
Saltket<hers  (these  two,  however,  were 
Yamasee  center.-),  ."^ilver  Cluff,  and  0-_'ee- 
chee,  and  werecontinuallyat  war  with  the 
Clierokee,  Culuwba,   and   Creeks.     Tliis 


•rives  them  a  wi<le  range  on  both  sides  of 
Savannah  r.  Kiiscun  liisoov.  of  Kv..  17;":'.) 
said  that  the  "  rcheesoccupv  four  differ- 
ent i>laccs  of  residence,  at  the  head  of  St. 
John's,  the  fork  of  St.  ^hiry's,  the  luad 
of  Cannouchee  (I'annochee) ,  and  the 
head  of  St.  Tilles  [.<atilla]."  The  princi- 
I'al  Yucid  tt>wn  among  the  Lower  Creeks 
liad  in  Hawkins'  time(  17;»!t)seiit  out  three 
colonies  eastward:  IntatclikaL'i.  Padshi- 
laika,  and  Tokogal_'i  { theirCreek  name.-). 
Another  Yuchi  town  is  meiitinui',!  iiy 
Morse  (ISl'l')  near  Miccosukee.  I, eon  cn., 
X.  Fla.  Some  of  the  Yuchi  settled  with 
tlie  Savannah  lu'lians  on  Tallaponsa  r. 
Hawkins  estimate<l  the  "gun-men" 
in  Yuchi  and  these  branch  villages  at 
250.  15artram  (Trav.,  oS7,  Ki'L')  points 
out  their  relations  to  tiie  Creeks  as  fol- 
lows: "Theyare  in  confederacy  with  the 
Creeks,  but  do  not  mix  with  tliein;  and 
on  account  of  their  numbersand  strength 
are  of  importaiu'e  enoiigh  to  excite  ami 
draw  upon  them  the  jealousy  (,>f  the 
whole  MuscogidLTC  conlederai-y.  and  are 
usually  at  variaiue,  yet  are  m  ise  enoU'.'h 
to  unite  acain.-t  a  common  enemy  to  sup- 
port the  interest  and  glory  of  the  general 
Creek  confederacy."  Their  town  is  de- 
scribed as  the  largest,  most  compact,  anil 
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best  .-itiiated  Indian  town  he  ever  saw. 
Tiieir  po|)ulation  i-  stated  by  him  to  ix; 
from  l.OtO  to  l.oUii,  and  in  this  e-timate 
hi:  includes  .'>0()  warriors.  The  Creeks 
claimed  to  have  sui)juu'ated  the  Y^-.clii  and 
regarded  them  as  slaves  I  xnlnfLi  i,  pr>.baiyly 
only  the  western  or  Chattahooch'-e  part, 
not  those  who  lived  among  the  Semi- 
nole and  the  Yamasee.  In  recent  tiiiie.«j 
this  point  wxs  niuote-d  even  in  tlie  Creek 
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l.>;:isl:ituro,  and  .-^onie  inemlxTs  thought  jacket;?,    lejririiiirs,  turban-liko   hoa-l-iMr. 

till'   Viu-hi  t^lionUi    receive  no   annuities,  sii^hes,     neckWaiuis.     ;:artcis,     .■-li..iil,Ur 

.-iiue  they  were  slave«.     The  Vuclu  were  straps,   aiul   pouches,  which  arc  pu~-il>lv 

much  attache"!  to  the  ways  and  custDUid  survivals  ot  older  lorms.     Sashe-.  iifik- 

of  their  fori-lathers.  and  in  ISIS  they  tiH)k  hands,  le:^-l>ands.  hair  pmdants.  p.iuchrs. 

sides  witii   the  Upper  Creeks  aL'ain>l  the  and    shouliler-haiuls  are  decorated  witl> 

(ioverninent.       Their    towns    were    de-  <:eonietri(al  desiirns  in  head  eudin,id,'rv 

.stroye(i   in   consequence   ot"   this    by  tlie  representniir  animals  and  natural  ol>jects. 

friemlly  Creeks.     Hawkins  (.^ketc'h,  ti"_\  Some  ot  these  desi'jns  are  said  to  he  worn 

17;);i)  claims  a  better  standard  ot  morality  in   imitation   of   mythic   characters   and 

lor  them   than   tor  many   oi    the  Creek  seem  to  lie  in  a  sense  symbolical.      An 

towns,   sayitiu'   "tlu'^e   jieoplo   are   more  inliufuce    may    have    Ihhu    exerted    .m 

civil  ami  orderly  than   their  noi'^hbors.  Yuchi  art   by  the  prairie  tribes  siiice  tlu? 

and  their  women  are  more  chaste  an.i  the  removal   to  the  W.      [lows  and   arrows, 

men  better  hunters.     The  men  take  part  clubs,     and     spears     were     their     chief 

in  the  labors  of  the  women,  and  are  more  weaiions.     The    blow<_'un    was    much    in 

constant   in    their    attachment    to   their  use  in  liuntiuir.      Dol'S.  too,  wimc  used  in 

women  than  is  usual  anion);  reil  people.''  the  chase,   and    huntiuir   formula.-    were 

In  IS.'J'i  they  removed  with  the  Creeks  to  believed  to  affect  the  movements  of  the 

the  jiresent  Oklahoma,  where  fewer  than  i^uarry.      Fishiui:  was  commonlv  .  arried 

500  now  reside  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  on  by  poisoniuL' the  stream  with  a  >pecie= 

Creek  Nation.     Part  live  amon^' the  Shaw-  of  tfj,hro!<ia. 

nee  on  the  W. — the  so-called  .-^hawano  The  political  orjianization  of  the  tribe, 
Yuchi.  Here  they  had  a  separate  town  which  has  become  more  pronounced  in 
Iwdy,  with  ^epre^entiltives  in  the  Creek  type  since  its  incorporation  im,.  the 
assembly,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Creek  Nation,  is  ba-ed  on  the  town. 
Creek  Nation  as  such  in  1!»0(>.  They  ex-  This  is  nnide  up  of  S'.'uie  IS  or  I'O  tntemic. 
Iiibit  a  temlency  towardcon.-ervaiismand  maternal,  exo'jamic  clans,  the  memhers 
pride.  Their  loo.-ely-marked  settlements  of  which  trace  their  descent  from  the 
were  nameti  as  follows:  Arkan.-aw  Kiver,  totem  animal  and  have  certain  nstric- 
Big  Pond  Town,  Blackjack  Town,  Deep  tions  in  re^'ard  to  it.  At  an  annual  cere- 
Fork  Creek,  Duck  Creek  Town,  Hogo-  mony  the  clans  [lerform  proi)itiatory  and 
loires,  Intatchkal^i,  Mount  Pleasant,  reverential  dances  in  honor  of  their  to- 
0<:eechee,    Padshilaika,    Polecat   Creek,  terns. 

Red    Fork.    Silver   Bluff,    Snake   Creek,  The  Yuchi  clans   are   a-   follows,    the 

Spring  Garden  Town,  and  Tokogalgi.  names  in  iiarentheses  tjeing  thesii!iplifie<l 

In    material    culture    the    Yuchi    are  forms   of   those    recorded    by  (iatschet: 

typical  of  the  agricultural  huntinir  tribes  Sag*-e'  (Sagii,   Bear:  L»a{a  iTalai,   Woli; 

of  the  s.  K.  Atlantic  an<i  dull  coast  area,  \Ve\v.*"'  (U'eyoni,  Deer:  Tab'a'  (Tapa), 

living    formerly   in    permanent    villages  Tortoise;  WCtc^.v''  f  Wetchon ),   Paiitht-r: 

surrounded     by     cidtivateil     tields    ajid  Cail^ani-     i.^hatanei.     Wildcat:     Catieiie 

always  situated  conveniently  near  some  (Shathiane),  Fox;  <io<l;i  (  lluda  ,  Wind; 

stream    where    tish     abounded.      Their  Cii  (.'^hu),  Fish;  Ca'_';i"^i.Shakian ',  i'.eaver; 

houses  were  grouped  about  a  s<iuare  plot  Ciifant-     (."^huhlanan  ),     ()tter:      r>j:/t!e'' 

of  ground,    which   was   held   as  sacre<i,  (Tchatchiun  i.  Raccoon;  Yus.\''.  Ya>-oih ', 

where   relitrious   ceremonies    and    social  Skunk;   W'etsatrow.^"'  i  \\'et-a.:Ma  .  Op^s- 

gatherings    took    place.      The   ordinary  sum;  Cadjwane,  Kabbit:  C;iya.  .■^■|uirrel: 

houses  were  of  the  common  coast  type,  WCtcVi  (  Witchah  i,  Turkev:  C.i  na    Shai, 

covere<J  with  bark  or  mats,  but  there  was,  Kagle:     Y.\"ti',      lUizzaid:     Ca.    Snake. 

besides,  another  in<jre  com[)lex  and  per-  (jatschet  gives   also   the   Senan    iPiinli. 

nianent   sort    with   sides   plastered   with  Tapatwa    ( .\lli2at0r),    Tapi     >.^alt'..    To 

elay.      They  were  irood   potters,   manu-  Sweet-potato  1,  Yonli  i  Ilickory-nut  1.  and 

fac"tnrin'_'   variou-;   forms   by  the  coiling  Yontuh    (.\corn),    but    it    i-   doubtiiil   if 

process,  nearly  all,   however,   similar  in  these   clans   existed   anioncr   the   Yuchi. 

sliajie  to  L'onrds,  from  which  it  is  p(jssi-  Tiiere  is  disa_'reeiiient  anv'ii'j  native  in- 

ble    the    forms    were   derived.       Incised  formants  reurardiiiL'  the  existence  of  the 

<lecorati<^ins   fK'cur   only  on  or  near  the  Ka<rle,  Buzzard,  and  Snake  clans  a;>ove 

rim.     Decorated  eftiL'y  pipes  of  clay  are  given. 

^-till    made,    re-embliii"tr   closely  soine  of  '  The    whole    male    population    oi     the 

those  foun<l  in  mounds  in   (ieor^'ia   and  town,   and  of  the   tribe  a-  w.il.  i-  au'ain 

the   C;iroliria--.      Basketry    was    niadi;   of  subdivided  into  lu  o  other  social  cla-.-c-;, 

cane  and  hickory  splints,  and  the  art  was  which    have    <-cit.iin    tov.ii    Miiice-    ari'i 

•I'lit*'    Idghly    develojx-d.      ( 'on-i<lerable  fun<tioii-  in  the  ceremoiue-  inhv-rciit   in 

wooden  ware  was  also  used.     Theoritrinal  them.     Tlu-c-  cla--cs  ar.-  chic!  and  u.ir- 

Htyle  of  cli^thin'.'  has  Ix-en  supplanted  for  rior,  and  inheritance  in  them  i-  ri  ckon-  d 

several  generations  by  calico  and   trade  throu_di    the    father    without    lejard     to 

go<Mls  made  into  shirts,  (jutside  hunting  clanship  of  the  other  sort.      Pr.iperty   i- 
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handed  down  partly  throuch  father  to 
son  and  j)artly  from  father  to  sinter's 
children,  inheritanoe  lH.'in^'  thus  an  in<U- 
vidual  and  not  solely  a  irioup  matter. 
The  men  of  different  elasses  are  distin- 
guisiied  l>y  facial  paintini:. 

The  t^iwn  othciais  are  a  town  chief  and 
priest,  chosen  from  the  chief  class  of  cer- 
tain leading  clans;  a  master  of  cere- 
monies and  representative  from  tiie  war- 
rior class  I  <i  certain  clans,  wit  h  S  secondary 
chiefs  and  o  secondary  warri<irs  from  cer- 
tain clans.  There  are,  besides,  other  otli- 
cials  chosen  fmm  certain  clans  and  classes, 
who  have  charge  of  different  stau'es  of 
the  ceremonies.  Unanimous  acclamation 
constitutes  ap|>ointment  to  an  ollice.  The 
town  itself,  represented  by  its  chiefs  and 
lesser  othcers  or  warriors,  regulates  the 
ceremonies  and  matters  of  an  internal 
nature  or  those  dealing  with  outsiders  or 
other  towns. 

Each  town  has  a  sacred  public  square, 
or  shrine,  where  social  and  religious 
meetings  are  held,  on  the  four  edges  of 
which  stand  four  ceremonial  lod'jes  cov- 
ered with  boughs.  In  these  lo<ii:es  the 
different  clan  groups  haveassiL'tied  places 
during  public  occiisions.  The  square 
ground  symbolizes  the  rainbow,  where, 
in  the  sky-world.  Sun,  the  mythical  cul- 
ture-hero, underwent  the  ceremonial  or- 
deals which  he  handed  down  to  the  first 
Yuchi. 

The  chief  power  above  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  source  of  life  and  mystery  is 
the  Sun.  There  seems,  as  well,  to  be 
some  unworshiped  but  acknowledired 
supernatural  source  of  power  from  which 
mechanical  macic  flows.  But  the  >^i!n,  in 
his  plural  c<jncept  as  chief  of  the  sky- 
world,  the  author  of  the  life,  the  cere- 
monies, ami  culture  of  the  people,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  tiuure  in  their  re- 
ligious life.  The  various  animals  of  the 
sky-world  are  important  in  myth,  but  in 
practice  the  Yuchi  do  not  recocuize  in 
them  anything  more  to  be  feared  than  in 
the  numerous  spirits  which  ilominate 
other  natural  objects  in  their  surround- 
ings. \'egetation  spirits  are  closely  con- 
cerned in  their  daily  and  ceremonial  life, 
as  is  shown  in  the  annual  iieu-lire  and 
harvest  ceremony.  Besides  these,  totemic 
ancestral  spirits  play  a  rather  imjxjrtant 
part. 

Public  religious  worship  is  performe<l 
by  the  whole  town  in  a  complex  annual 
ceremony  connected  with  the  corn  har- 
vest, the  different  rites  of  which  occupy 
three  days  and  the  interveniiiL'  niirtits. 
The  sipiare  ground  is  the  .-ceiie  of  aetion. 
Cen'iuonial  making  of  new  lire,  clan 
dances  mimicking  totemic  ance-^tors, 
dances  propitiating  evillv-inclined  spir- 
its and  thanking  various  iMtiielicent  ones 
aa  well    as    inducing  them   to  contiime 


their  benetits,  scarification  of  the  maU-s 
for  sacritice  and  purification,  taking;  an 
enieiic  a-^  a  purifier,  the  partakiu'j  of  the 
first  green  corn  of  the  sciison,  and  the 
performance  oi  a  characteristic  I'all  <_'ame 
with  two  sticks,  are  the  main  elements  of 
the  annual  ceremony.  Youne  men  are 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  manhood  at  this 
time.  This  important  event  is  carried  on 
in  distinct  emulation  t«f  the  Sun  to  insure 
a  continuance  oi  trilial  existence.  The 
sentiment  of  ol>etlieiice  to  the  Sun  i- 
peculiarly  i>romiiient  with  the  Yuchi. 

Di-ease  is  accri'dited  to  the  presence  f'f 
a  harmful  spirit  which  has  Ix-en  placed 
in  the  system  by  some  offendecl  animal 
spirit  or  malevolent  conjurer.  Herl>s. 
which  have  names  correspond iuir  in  some 
way  to  the  name  of  the  animal  causing 
the  tnMil)le,  are  brewed  in  a  pot  and  ad- 
ministered internally.  By  this  means  of 
sympathetic  healing  and  by  the  use  of 
song  fornmlas  the  disea.-e  spirit  is  driven 
out  by  the  .'•haman. 

DurinL' her  catamenial  periods,  and  at 
childbirth  als(\  the  woman  secludes  her- 
self from  her  family  and  house.  .She  lives 
alone  in  a  temporary  hut  under  a  talx)o 
of  certain  foods.  At  the  birth  of  the  child 
its  navel  conl  is  ceremonially  disposed  of, 
and  the  father  is  henceforth  j^rohibited 
from  association  with  his  friends,  besides 
having  restrictions  for  a  month  aizainst 
the  use  of  certain  foods,  manual  lal)or,  ami 
hunting.  The  children's  cradle  is  the 
hammock.  On  the  fourth  day  after  it.s 
birth  the  chil<l  is  name<l  after  a  maternal 
granduncle  or  ^'randaunt.  Unmarried 
girls  are  marked  off  from  others  with  red 
paint.  The  marria'je  rite  is  a  very  simple 
one,  the  couple  beini.'  of  different  clans, 
of  course,  merely  a'jreeiii'j  to  unite  and 
for  a  while  usually  reside  in  the  woman's 
home.  The  dead  were  lormeil\'  buried 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  house  with  a 
supply  of  food  and  clotlies.  Nowa'Iays, 
however,  burial  is  made  in  a  cemetery, 
with  rites  similar  to  those  of  former  times, 
and  a  small  loir  hut  is  rai-ed  over  thes[i''it. 
Here  a  tire  is  kept  burning'  for  four  days, 
duriu'.^  which  time  thesiiirit  is  on  its  jour- 
nev  ea-tward  to  the  land  of  the  dead  up 
above  where  the  Sun  is.  There  are  four 
souls,  liut  only  one  pa->es  on  to  the  future 
life,  havin<r  as  a  finale  to  pass  an  nl)=tacie 
at  the  entrance  to  the  sky.  If  this  i".int 
is  f)a-sed  in  safety  {]]^t  journey  is  ovrr, 
otherwise  it  returns  to  earth  a  menace  to 
the  hai)piness  of  the  living. 

In  mythol<i<.'y  there  is  a  sharp  contra-t 
lietween  culture-hero  and  trickster.  In 
the  more  sacred  cosmolo'_'ical  myths  eon- 
siderable  unity  is  found,  but  the  triekster 
tales  an;  hxise  and  often  frau'Uientary. 
Creations  are  a.>--cribe<l  m<.>^tly  to  the  a— 
semiileil  [)re-earthly  animals,  l^arth  i- 
brought  Up  from  a  watery  wa^te  i^y  craw- 
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t\A\.  The  Siin  pooins  to  Ih"  conncotoil  in  of  Carri/.os  alnuit  I^irodo,  Texas,  ttu-v 
H'liie  way  uitli  tlio  (.•ulturi'-lK-io.  He  ealled  Veiut'.  Th«^se  at  Cainariro  wer.' at 
created  the  Vu.hi,  ha\  iiii:  caused  tlu'ir  tliid  time  still  in  part  unsettled  and  lui- 
furelvars  to  spriiii:  fniui  adri)i)ot  men-  eivili/.ed.  AeeDninn,'  tu  the  natnrali.-t 
•-tnial  blood  in  the  sky  wurM,  u  hence  Luis  Ucrlandier,  who  visited  the-e  places 
they  were  transierreil  tu  this  earth.  He  in  the  year  nauieil,  tiie  Liar/as  werecirn- 
i-  likewise  the  author  ol  the  human  ehu-s  monly  known  in  the  country  as  Cirri/.ns, 
Hnd  clan  system  and  the  reliiiious  rites,  yet  their  lan.'uaees  wt-reentirely  tlistinct, 
hut  he  does  not  appear  prominently  as  a  the  two  trilies  l>einir  aide  to  undcr.-tand 
transformer.  He  is  lurthermure  the  ixiver  each  other  only  liy  siLrns.  Headilsthat 
of  all  that  is  materially  uno.l  and  l.x-ne-  the  laii'juaL'e  oi  the  Vue  was  limited  to 
licial  in  their  lives.  The  irickstrr,  on  the  the  C'arri/.u  tribe  only  (lierlamlier  and 
other  hand,  is  named  Ix.ibhit.  lleeuVct.s  Chovel.  Diario  de  Via>_'e  de  Limites,  144, 
a  few  transtVirmations  in  thecourseul  hi.-s  146,  b'r-oO).  i  \i.  e.  h.  ) 
mischiet-makiui:  I'arecr,  withdUt any  par-  Yufera.  .V  district  (tribe)  sjieakiuL'  a 
ticnlar  motive.  C'lher  myths  are  held  by  distinct  dialet'tol  the  Tinuicuan  lan'_'na::e, 
the  various  clans,  and  rejieated  generally  mentioned  without  location  or  other  tie- 
in  praise  of  their  totem.  -Many  myth  ele-  tail  by  Pare] a  ( ItiU),  Arte  de  la  Lenuua 
mcnts  from  net;ro  sources  may  have  been  Timuqnana,  ISSt;. 

emltodied  by  these  Indians  in  their  ani-  Yugeuingge  (Tewa:   'villai.'eoi   the  ra- 

mal  tales,  probably  throuirli  conL;ict  with  vine').     A  toi'incr  Tewa  {>uelilo  on  the  w. 

the  Creek  iie'j roes.     (Uhertypcsot  widely  bank  oi  the  llio   drande,    opposite   the 

distrilnited  myths  are  the  race  between  j>resent  jiueblo  of  San  .1  nan,  near  the  site 

two  animal   rivals,  the  imitation  of  the  of  the  villa!_'e  of  Chamita.  n.  X.  .Mex.     It 

host,  the  niatric  tli'_'ht.  .-tealiiii:  of  liie,  tar-  was  vi.-ited  in   1">42  by  Francisco  ile  J>ar- 

man  story,  the  le.::end  about  an  emi'.'ra-  rionuevo,  of  Coronado's  expedition,  but 

tion  of  part  of  the  tribe,  theori'.'in  of  death  little  information  concerning  it  was  ol>- 

resultinj;  from  S')meone's  mistake,  and  the  tained,  as  the  iniuibitants  at  the  ap]»roacIi 

explanation  of  various  peculiarities  pos-  of  the  ."Spaniards  tied  to  the  mountains, 

sessed  by  the  present-day  animals,     ^ee  where,  it  was  said,  they  had  four  stroivj 

We^lo,  YiijHiha.  villau'es  that  coul<l  not   be  readied  with 

Ck)nsult  S{)eck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi  horses.     The  pueblo  was  voluntarily  re- 

Inds.,   Anthr.   Pub.    ^lus.    Univ.   Pa.,   i,  linciuished  to  the  ^^jianiards  under  Onate 

no.  1,  19(H>.  (f.  G.  s.)  in   b50S,   the    inhabitants    joining'    their 

Achees.— Prichar.-l.  Phys.  Hist.  >ran..  v,  401.  i<47.  kindred  at  .'^anJuan.     In  the  vear  named 

Aw'-Yu'Ui.— Mooncy  in   lyth   Kep.    B.  A.  K.  .010,  .l       ^     .    whito     ^t-f  tlfin.Mit    "in     tIip     W 

I'JUO  (Cherokee    name:    >ini?.   Yii't.U.     Euchas.-  ^°'^    Y  ^^'^'t*-     stttltnunl     in     tne     W  . 

Kiimans,  Kl.-iriiirt.  I.  ■j>0.  ITTS.    Euchees.— Lincoln  was  here  made,    under  the    name      .^au 

(IT>?)  in  Am.  st.  Papers.  Ind.  Aif.,  I.  TJ.  i~oj.  Francisco de  los  Kspafiolfs,"  an>l  on  Sept. 

Euhchee. -Adair,  Hi-t.  Ain.  Iiidv.  31.;,  ITT.s.   Eut-  o   ♦}.,-.    ph-\r)el    was   con^ccrifcd        In    the 

chees.-Haukins  (i>oi  in  Am.  it.  Papr.-s,  [nd.  ?  ,V'^    cnapei    ^\as  lon.L.rauu       in    uie 

A  IT..  I,  ;>'.'.  i>:;-j.    Houtchis.— Mi.r-e.  Ke|>.  lo  .-ec.  lollowiiiL' year  the  name  was  chan'_'ed  to 

War.  oil.  i^.'i.    Ochees,— lir.ike  H'k.  Ind-  , '.'-i,  isi^^.  <an  <,iabriel.  which  has  been  retained  bv 

M  li   II  i«  iwio    T> At  „ „ 1.       ,.    ,,,^.    ,,  tne  Alexuans  as  tne  name  ot  tn«;  piare 

-'1  >.,  n.  !■>.  l,»tJ.    Kound  town  people. — .■^u,LIl;on  lu  ...  ,  .    ,     ■    i  ,  i  i 

Am.  Amlir..  xi,  nu.  o.   ijT,  I'ji'.'  (.-n  cd;.-.!  bv  to  this  day.     .^aii  < 'al)rifl  was  aoandont.tl 

early  Eiifrli-lii.     Savannas.  — I.ii  tire.  rn;iii  ci  I'.  S..  in  the  >Iirin'_'of  piO.")  and  .^aiita  Fe  founde<i 

hiale^r^"r-n/;;:KSr^\:Vi^';!:rJ:;^..Jr;  astheseatoftheNewMexi.-anprovm.-ial 

i,'iveii  iisari  inland  i:i  Tuniie-ee  r.  and  Ui._-  tribe  trovernineiit.       ."-ee  l.andelier(l  i  in  .Vreh. 

•  K^-cnpying  it).  Tahogalewi.— .  ;nt-<het.  Creek:  Inst.  Papers.  IV,  .3^,  1S'.»L'.  I  L'j  (iilded  .Man, 
■^lifr.  L'.-i:..  i.  p.i.  l-^i,  i  It.-l.-iw  ar..-  niinie.i  To-  occ.  lv(i->-  WiiKl.iri  oi  IJfh  l'..o  I*.  \ 
hogaleas.-Germ:inmapB.^it.C..l..<-.i.l7.-.^.  Taoya-  -';^'^  bS.'o,  W  liship  HI  14ttl  lap.  i..  A. 
ha.-K.(;.spfek.ini  n.l'.-j7i..i^priii-oi  tlK-i:n-:  h.,  Is^'ti;  Hod-em  Historic  lowns  Of 
"wn  namii.  Uchees. —  Barnard  .IT.'Jlin  .Vr:i.  St.  Western  States,  1!"01.  (  F.  w.  11.) 
I'a^rs  Ind.  AfT.,  li.  oU'.'.  l-OJ.  Uches.— Hartram.  Juke-vunke.  — 1..m\v  (1-7.",i  in  '.Vl-.eeler  .-urv.  U,-,... 
_lrav..'.v.t.  ITVI.  Uchies.- I-rak.-.  l',k.  I  n^l-..  hk.  I  v.  vil.  Ll'i  1.  1 -7''.  San  Gabriel.— .-i,.M.  ( ■.-.rli.  .M:.-.'...  7>. 
•■■■.  IMv  Uchys.— U.K^xluard.  K.-ni..  J...  i-.,'...  Ut-  j^yo.  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque.  —  HMivi.,-. i.-r  m  Ar'-'ii. 
cbees.— Gall,, tin   in  Tran-.  Am,  A  nii.i.  ,-..,■..  n.  'j,',.  j,,^,     i,,^,^.^^^   ,;,,   iu7,   l-.^o.     Sant  Erancisco  de  ios 

vj,     XJtchis.  —  N'nilall.  . I. .'jr..  •_':;.•,.  1-jl.    Utschies.—  Espanoles.— < 'nale   dV.--,   in    {•■.<-.   In.d...\vt.  l--. 

•  .•■ru-hau.  il.sl.o.  phyMk.  Atla>.  map  17.  IM.?.  isji  Sant  Gabriel.— i  in;it,..  iM!.  Sant  Gahrit  le  — 
Yoochee-l,<,iii.-hri.l-'e.  in  liid.  .VlT.  Ken..  13!.  H:,nd.  .:er,  ..p.  eit..  i.  1-..,  l^-s  (.c'-r  onat.  ,. 
rj  •  3"<-hi.— <;atMlut.  Creek  Milt.  L<-j..  I.  IV.  Ynquevunque.-l'a\  i-.  .-p.m.  C..n.|.  .V.  .M.-x..  1 ---".. 
iNSi.  Yuchiha.— <;at-ehet.  M.S.,  B.  A.E.  oi:siribu-  ■>-i  sS,  I.v.'.o  uiiM.rint  i.  Yuge-uinege.- i;..;e:e::.- r 
tivc  plural  of  yitr/u).  in  Areb.  ln~l.  Paj-r-,  ill,  IJ.;.  :;i l.'l vm  ■  ^b. .riL'in.d 

Yucuche.     A  Tatsliiautin  villa;.'e  at  the  mime..    Yunque.-Ban.lelier  jm  Pit.  !i.  N.  M.  x.. 

hcn/1    r.f    t;(,,  ...»  1.1,        ir^.t     / ',  I       ...    I    .1    ^  -"1.   l--^'..     Yuqueyunk— "iallatin    in     Iraii'-.    .\rn. 

lual   of   fetuart  lake,  I5rit.  Col.,  ari<i  the  j.;ti;„,.l.  .-•..<-..  ii.  l.x.xi.  i>is.    Y.iquevu.q-ue.-ia-:..- 

p<)rta;_'e    belwec-n    it    and    P.aliine    lake,  neda  i  iv,^..!  in  luii  it. -p.  B.  a.  K. ,".-•'.,  >■...;.    Yuqui 

''op.    It)  in  l;iri!».  Yanqui.— K.rn   in    s.  licnii  rait.    Iii.l.    I'rib. -,    iv, 

Yj-Kutce.— M.,ri.-.-!  .Si.t..-^  on   W.   I>.:-n.:-.  -v,,  \KC.  '""!'•  'i---''-  l^'*'- 

Yucutoe.— <:an.  Ind.  All.  Peps.  Yuit  (pi.  of  j/i'k,  'n.an":  own  name. — 

Yu6.     The  naiiHjapplied  by  the  <  larzas,  Po^jorasj.     The  .\>iatie  i-;.-kim'»,  who  emi- 

w ho  were  living  in   182s  at  Mier,  on   the  KT-^ted  from  .America  piobably  at  no  di~- 

^-  si'le  of  the  Hio  '.raiide,  to  the  i-and  of  taut  peri..-!  an.l  are  ..-ettle.l  ar..imd  Fa.-t 

tarri/.oh  who  lived  at  Camar;j;u.    Tlie  baud  ca[>e,  in  the  neij^hlvirln^.jd  of  Indian  pi. 
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and  C.  Chukotsky,  an<i  on  St  I.;»wrotue 
id.  AIthoiij:ii  a  lew  of  tlioin  liave  ob- 
tained reindeer,  in  mod*'  oi  life  ;uid  jren- 
eral  oharaeteri^tie;;  they  re.-enit'le  the  Ks- 
kimo  of  Alaska.  Tlieir  laiiLruaL'e.  how- 
ever, varie:?eon?ideral)ly  from  that  spoken 
on  tlie  American  ?i<ie  an<i  is  said  to  be 
harsher.  But  few  of  them  have  adoptetl 
the  custom  of  wearini:  lal)rets.  Tliey 
have  been  frequently  ci infused  with  tiieir 
neighbors,  the  maritimf  Chukchi.  Lin- 
puistii'aliy  they  may  l>e  di>tinirui~hed  into 
four  groups — tlie  Ni>»Likaht  ci  Ka.-t  cape, 
the  Aiwanat  oi  Indian  [it.,  the  Wiuei-ht 
of  C.  Ulakhpen,  and  the  Kiwhuelit  <ii  St 
Lawrence  id.  Tiieir  vilhujes,  tzrouped 
under  the.-e  std)di\  isions.  are:  Xn'ikalil: 
Ennutahin,  Nal>nkak,  Uiak.  Aiirnitut: 
■  Avak,  Inituk,  Napakutak,  Kirak,  Tesik, 
Unisak.  {Krau.^e  nu-ntion^  aiiothtT.  at 
the  heail  of  Plover  liay,  called  Na.-.-katu- 
lok,  not  referred  to  bv  B"<:ora.-. )  Wutrr- 
lll:  Cheidin.Ciierinak'.  Enilnulit:  Chibu- 
kak,  Chitnak,  Kialegak,  Ivukuliak,  Puju- 
viliak,  I'unuk. 

Chuklu'k-mut.— D^iU  in  Coiit.  N.  .V.  Kthiioi..  i. 
13,  1S77.  Chukohukomute.  — Kayiiin!i(l  in  -^on.  E.x. 
Doc.  V2.  r.M  C'llii:..  }-t  >i--..  ■_■■'>!  1871.  Namollos.— 
Prichiinl.  f'livs.  Ili<t.  Mnnkiiui.  v.  o71.  1^17.  Yu- 
Ite.— Deuikfr.  i;a<-i.-oi  Man.  370.  lyi)l.  Yupi'it.— 
Bogora.s,  Chukchoe.  11.  1^04  (  lii-;)!  =  'gcnuine 
man'). 

Yukhais.  An  Alsea  village  on  the  x. 
side  of  Alsea  r.,  Greg. 

Yuk-qais'. — Dor^ev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
230,  1.>W. 

Yukhwustitu.  A  Siuslaw  viHage  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Yu'-k"  qwu-sti'-?u. — Uorsevin  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lorL-. 
HI,  -JiiO,  l.K»0. 

Yukian  Family  (adapted  from  Wintun 
Yukl,  'enemy'. — Kroeber).  A  lingui.<tic 
family  in  n.  California,  comprisinfr  only 
the  Yuki,  divided  into  several  tribes  or 
groups  si>eakini:  .'^evcral  dialects.  Ap- 
parently they  had  no  cotnmnn  name  of 
their  own.  Thougli  the  territory  of  the 
Yuki  was  very  small,  it  wa.s  divided  into 
three detache<l  areas — one  al»out  the  pres- 
ent IJound  \'alley  res.  and  s.  thereof; 
another  w.  of  tins,  aloni;  the  coast,  and  a 
third  fcome  fiislance  to  the  s.  in  the  moun- 
tains dividing  Sonoma  from  Naj>a  and 
Lake  cos. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fanuly  was 
comjirised  within  thcarealir^tmentioncil, 
which  ran  along  J]el  r.  fnim  a  ~-hort  dis- 
tance a  l)ove  the  C'lntluence  nf  the  Xortli 
fork,  alon;r  Itoth  sides  of  the  river  to  the 
juncti<.>n  of  South  Kel  and  .^Iiddle  fork, 
extending  on  the  w.  to  the  rid;_'e  k.  oi 
IjOng  valley.  I'Vom  the  junction  of  the 
two  .streams  u[i,  the  Yuki  pos^es-ed  tlie 
entire  drainatrt' 'if  Middle  fork  i:.  tu  tlu- 
watershed  of  the  C(;a.-t  rauL'e,  wiiicli 
formed  the  boundary  iictwet-n  them  and 
the  Wintun.  They  ajipear  to  have  live<l 
also  on  Hull  cr.,  whirh  drains  into  the 
North  fork  of  Kel  r.  Some  of  the  chief 
divisions  of   the   Yuki   [irojier   were  the 


rkomnom  in  and  al>out  Round  valley. 
the  Sukshultatanoin  on  North  fork  of 
Middle  fork,  the  lluititnomon  South  lork 
of  .Middle  fork,  the  Sukanom  on  .Mid<lle 
fork,  the  I'tinom  about  the  jiuntion  of 
Middle  fork  and  South  Kel  v..  au'l  the 
l.ilshiknom  and  Tanoiu  on  main  Iv-l  r. 
South  of  this  group  of  tribes,  1,'etvveen 
the  Middle  fork  and  the  South  Kel.  in 
Kden  valley  and  the  adjacent  country, 
were  the  Witukomnom.  who>e  dialect 
was  somewhat  different  froui  that  oi  the 
Yuki  proper.  South  of  the  Witukomnom 
again,  on  both  si'les  of  South  Kel  r..  cer- 
tainly near  the  mouth  of  Tomki  cr.,  and 
}>robaljly  to  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Eel  it.-elf;  al.-^o  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Ku.>^sian  r..  at  the  head  of  Potter  valley. 
were  the  Huchnom,  who  spoke  a  third 
dialect,  which  differeil  c<Misiderablv  from 
the  Yuki  i>roper.  They  are  known  by 
the  Pomo,  whoare  their  neiLrhtmrs  on  the 
s.,  as  Tatu,  and  by  the  whites  as  Ped- 
woods. 

The  second  territory  held  by  Yukian 
tribes  extended  alonir  the  coast  from  Ten 
.Mile  r.  ti  I  Hockport  f>r  l.'sal,  and  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.,  or  more  proba- 
bly the  rauiie  between  tliis  stream  and  the 
sea.  These  peojile  call  themselves  L'k<jh- 
to)itill:a,  'Ocean  tril)e.'  They  have  proba- 
bly been  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Yuki  by  Athapa.scan  mieration, 
as  the  Kato  ot  Cahto  and  Laytonville 
occupy  a  strip  of  Athaj>ascan  territory 
between  the  two  divisions.  The  dialect 
of  the  coast  Yuki  does  not  differ  more 
from  tliat  of  the  Yuki  proper  than  does 
that  of  the  fluchnom. 

The  third  territory  occupied  by  the 
Yuki  is  mainly  in  the  hills  between 
(ieysers  and  Calistoea,  but  includes  a 
small  pr)rtion  of  Russian  r.  valley,  about 
Ilealdsburt:.  The.-^e  people  are  called 
Ashochimi  by  Powers,  and  are  generally 
known  as  Wappo.  They  are  .separated 
from  their  norttiern  relatives  by  Pomo 
tribes,  ami  their  languaire  diver-jes  u'reatly 
from  all  other  Yuki  dialects. 

The  Yuki  are  sai<l  to  have  been  some- 
what more  warlike  than  most  of  the  Cal- 
ifornians.  The  Yuki  proper,  or  portions 
of  them,  were  at  war  at  times  with  the 
Kato  and  Wailaki,  tiie  Wintun,  the 
Huchnom,  and  certain  Pomo  trib4-s. 
Ivxceptiii'^  the  Wajipo,  who  fouirht  with 
the  Spaniard*  in  the  ^econd  (juarter  of 
the  li'th  century,  the  Yuki  were  barely 
be'jiniiing  to  be  knfiwn  at  the  time 
when  the  discovery  of  <.'old  fi(jO(le«l  the 
state  with  .\mericans.  They  caine  in 
contlict  with  the  whites  on  different 
o<-casions.  sulfeiintr  I'on.-iderably  in  num- 
ix'rs  as  a  conse(|Ueii(e.  Pound  X'alley 
res.  was  cstabli.-~hed  in  the  heart  of  their 
territory  in  Ist'A,  and  the  j/reater  part  oi 
the  stock,  as  well  as  various  Athapa.-can, 
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Wintiin,  I'oino,  ami  othor  trilv?,  wcri- 
l.rought  to  it,  wlirre  tlu\v  still  rosi<lo. 
Tlie  Yiiki  pi-o{>er  in  1;'02  minil'ored 
atN'ut  a  luindri'd,  tlu'  niu'hiiniii  haivly 
a  dozen.  Tiie  coast  Vuki  animint  i>r<>l)a- 
l>lv  to  1-T  or  'JO  iiulivitlual.-'.  and  tln'  num- 
Iht  of  WappiK  thou'jii  not  anurately 
known,  is  nniloulitrdly  al.-<>  small. 

The  Yuki  much  rcsemljle  tlu'  I'omo 
in  appoaranoo.  They  arc  sluirt.  iToad. 
antl  sometimes  tat.  Measurements  •:ive 
an  averaj:e  hci;.'lit  fi>r  men  oi  Hi.  cm., 
which  is  a  ratlier  low  stature.  The  Yuki 
siiow  a  considerably  louirer  headform 
than  any  oi  their  northern,  eastern,  or 
Hiuthern  neighbors,  as  the  Yurok,  Hupa, 
Wintun,  Maidu,  and  Pom<>.  This  devia- 
tion is  unexplaineil.  The  women  tattoo 
their  faces,  especially  across  the  cheeks 
and  on  the  chin. 

In  their  mode  of  lii'e.  habits,  and  belief- 
the  Yuki  ^'enerally  resemble  the  better- 
known  i'omo,  th"U>ih  the  Yuki  proper 
^illJW  the  cl'i-e.-t  ^l>ecill^;  cultural  n-seui- 
blancos  to  the  nei'jhborini^  Athapascan 
W'ailaki.  The  lluchnom  aililiated  with 
the  Pomo,  and  resendjleil  th<-se  mure 
nearly  in  their  habits  and  practices  than 
they  did  the  Yuki]  iroper.  They  li.-liedand 
hunted,  but  niostof  their  food  wa~  vegetal. 
They  performed  a  ceremony  conducted 
Ijy  a  sei'ret  society  whose  members  rep- 
resented the  spirits  of  the  dead.  They 
Itc'lieved  that  the  world  was  createtl  by 
a  lieinjr,  human  in  shape,  calle<l  Taiko- 
iiiol,  'lie  who  travels  alone.'  assisted  I)y 
the  Coyote.  Thi.s  deity  was  re[ires(*nted 
in  a  ceremony.  { .\.  h.  K.) 

Chu-mai-a.  — l'<i\Cer<  in  Cnul.  N.  .\.  Kthnol..  in.  13''i. 
l^"(,l'iiino  iiamei.  Eukas. — In<l.  \iL  Ki-p.  1.?'>1. 
11'.'.  l>t,M.  Noam-kekhl.  — l'i)\ver<  ill  (■iiil.  N.  .A. 
Klhiml..  \i\.  s,').  1>77  I  ■  ui^-t  itu  1-11  ini:'  or  •  \\  i-tcni 
Srihr":  Wiiiiun  iiaiiiei.  Noam'-kult. — Ilii'1.  Nomee 
Cults. — Tayliir  in  C'lil.  Farnur,  Juno  s.  )-'>i.  Shu- 
nieia. — I'dwer^  in  Ovt-iianil  Mo..  I.V.  :;i)i'i.  1*<T.'. 
Uca.— Cilib-  ill  Hi-t.  Matr..  l<t  s..  vii.  l.':;,  1^,3. 
tJki  — lavl.ir  in  Till.  Farmer.  June  -•-'.  l^-o. 
Ukiei.— IikI.  .\iT.  F:cI...11J.1-6.'>.  Ulkies.  — In<i.  .\ir. 
I>1'..  7'\1^70.  Yuca's.  — l:ii>«.-II  (  1n'.:;i  in  H.  K  V.x. 
!'••<■.  7.;.  mill  Cont,'..  3ii  M-S..71.  lS.'i7.  Yucas.— Iml. 
Alt.  Uti...-Ji..  IM.,;.  Yuka.— <;il.ljs.op.  cil.  Yukeh.— 
n.i.l._  Yuki.  — I'liwcrs  in  Ci>nt.  N.  .V.  Kdmol.,  in, 
-' ■.  l"'77.     Yuques. — Gibb.«.  0[>.  lit. 

Yukichetunne  ('people  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river').  A  IkuvI  of  theTututni  f<^r- 
"urly  livin;,' on  Knchre  cr.,  N.  of  Ko'^'Ue 
r-.  <'rej.'.;  now  on  SiUtz  n-s.  In  is.'^-l 
'Ind.  Aff.  IJep.  1S.^)4,  4!i.'),  l^."-"-.)  their 
{"'I'ulation  cinisisted  of  24nien.  A  I  women. 
'^I'oys,  and  I'.t -iris.  In  iMi:;  ( ibid..  .")1 1. 
1^'»1)  they  numberetl  1«7;  two  years  later 
'ihid.,  470.  LSI).')),  their  reput<-d  i>opula- 
'ioi>  was  l.'iO.  They  are  no  lonwr  sejni- 
•"ately  emuneratcd. 

H:uf.>iee«.  — hid.  .\ir.  l;i|i.  1m..;.  .'.ll.  1>',1.  Zucher.— 
V  "•  .•iiil..  JM.l..  ii;j.  i,n;i.  Euches.— In.l.  .Vlf.  l;.-|... 
<■".  H'^"..  Euchre.  — X'ii'.ur  in  <iv.  rIaiiU  .^^l..  vii. 
•'•.  1^71.  Euchre  Creek— Kc-vnold-  In  Ind.  .\lV. 
•  •  !•  !v-.(;.  jijj  i,v^;,7  Eu  qua-chee  — rani-li.  iliid., 
'"I  <■-'.,  Ivo.  Eu  quah  chee  — Kaiil/.  .M -. 'lonluu- 
'•  "  '  '  nMi.,  U.  \  !•;.,  1-Vi.  I  ilki  tene  —  Kv-ntti'. 
I  uMi  .\|<.  v.-  .,1.  .H.  A.K..1^>:'.  lrai;v. -iMoi.l.lA-  lli.^ 
■!"■'->■  I  TL-.k-  ..     Uchrea— Irid.  .\ir.  I;.|.  .   t'J  <.  I-OV 
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Uka.— M.icah'r.  iliiii..  ?.'u,  l.c;.  Yoquecchae.— 
Sclnx^li'rait.  Ind.  Irilx's.  nl.  maps.  Ixi.;.  Yoqui 
ch.ics. — IKiinoufcli.  l>o»crt-^'>t"  N.  .Vni..  r.  map.  1^''". 
You-queechae.  —  K\.  I  >i".  ;'.'.'.  3'-'d  (."ntli:..  l>r  .— —  . 
■J.  l.^VJ.  Yu'  .^1— l'.ir-i'>  .  Al-.ii  MS.  vucali..  li.  A. 
i:..  1>SI.  Yu'-ki  tee' ninne.  —  I'l'T-i'V  in  Junr.  .\n\. 
Kolk-l.To.  MI.  JiK'..  l^'.Hi  tintumi  nanu-i.  Yu  kwa- 
chi. — S.'ninnac-liiT  in  Uull.  (J.  .-ind  t.i.  Surv..  ui.'J-. 
1^77.  Yu'-kwitce'  junne'.  — 1  i.irM-y  in  .Imir.  .\ni. 
Ki'ik-luro.  ni.  J.'.;'.,  l^.ii  i  Naltuntietumn-  nam-'). 
Yuquache. — Scluxili  raU.  Ind.  I'ril'O".  vi.  7ti-.'.  lv'>7. 
Yukolumni.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  of  the 
Cholovoni',  who  lived  i:.  of  the  lower  ."^an 
.loatpiin  r.,  Cal.,  and  were  tlie  nortluTu- 
mosf  division  of  the  Yokuts  (.Maripo.-an  ) 
family. 

Youcoolumnies.  —  Hani-r.u'l.  N'.it.  Kaco--.  i.  i.Vi.  1^71. 
Yukolumni. — .\.  1,.  Kr.iel>(.T,  ini'n,  IW'i. 

Ynkonikhotana.  An  Atiuipascan  tribe 
in  .\laska  whose  rau'je  is  principally  n.  of 
the  Yukon  from  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.  down 
to  Yukon  r.  They  are  few  in  nmnberaud 
are  less  nomadic  than  their  ea.-teru  nei'jh- 
bors.  IJeyond  the  unevi-iitful  visitsof  sev- 
eral explorers,  nothing'  of  their  hi.-tory  is 
known.  They  tra<le  every  spring'  at 
Xuklnkayet  with  the  Kutchin  triiie- 
from  npi>er  Yukon  and  Tauana  rs.  They 
hunt  the  inoosi-,  ri-iudeer,  and  fox, 
the  skin-^  of  which  they  either  tra<leor 
make  into  clotliiu'-',  althoU;_di  of  late 
years  they  are  beLMuniu'j  to  adopt  the 
clothint;  of  the  wliites.  Their  houses  are 
less  I'crmanently  built  than  tho.-e  on  the 
lower  jiartoi  the  Yukon.  They  have  no 
draft  doys,  like  their  western  nei'.'lt- 
bors,  but  carry  their  burdens  on  their 
shoulders.  There  seems  to  be  no  system 
<jf  totems  amoni:  them,  allhoU'_'h  retroff 
(Rep.  on  Alaska,  161,  bS.>4 )  .states  that 
there  is  evidence  of  their  division  into 
clans.  Interniarria;.'e  with  theirlowlaud 
neiLdibf)rs,  to  whom  they  are  cl'i^ely  re- 
lated dialt'Ctically,  is  rare;  it  is  said  that 
thev  do  not  [lurchase  their  wives,  like 
many  .Vthapascan  tribe-.  l)ut  tak--  and 
divorce  their  wives  at  pleasure,  there  b<- 
in-.,'  no  marria'_'e  ceremony  amoir/  tluni. 
Although  themenoutnmuberthe  woiiien. 
f)olyiryny  is  common  amouL'  them.  They 
are  not  copper-cohjred,  but  <.>f  an  a-liy 
olive  hue.  and  are  les-  hairy  than  the 
adjacent  llskimo.  The  ilead  are  fre- 
fjuentlv  buried  in  an  erect  position,  tlie 
sarcopha'_'us  beiuL'  of  a  rough  ca>klike 
form.  Manv  of  their  old  cu-toms  have 
been  niodilitil  or  replaced  bvtho-eol  tin- 
llrkimo.  The  population  of  two  vii!. !:.'••- 
in  1S4:;  was  •')•>  f  Za'.r<.)skin  'juoted  by 
I'etroff  in  loth  (,\'nsiis,  Alaska.  ;;7,  ISSI). 
I'etroff  (ibi.l.,  ll')  'jives  their  total  i^opu- 
lation  in  villages  a-  I'L'l.  The  villa'j.;s 
are  Clieiitansilzan,  Medvediiaia.  Melo/i- 
kakat,  Xo'jjai,  .Xowi,  Toliiiokaloiiy.  and 
Tuklukvet. 

Youcan.  — Hind.  I.iil..  IViiin..  !.'>!.  1>'.:;.  Youcon.— 
Andii-..M  I  l»:.>)c,n(.trd  Ia  llilid.  iliid..  11..:'.".  J^>-i. 
Youkonikatana— I'all  in  I'l'"'  ""al.  .\cad.  .-vi..  iv. 
:;0.  1.^7:;.  Youk.^om  Kouttam.  — I'rtitol.  Anl-iinl'i 
lai-  di-  i;--ila\v^.  :;i,l.  l-'.'l.  Yukot)ikhot:ina -- 
|•.•lr<.ll  in  ii'ih  (•••n~u~.  .\la-ka.  I'd.  I-M.  Yukon'- 
ikhotani.— I)all  In  Cait.  .\ .  .\  .  Ijliii..!..  1,  -«,  I-7T. 
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YnkntB.  A  Squa\vnii.*li  villairecoimnu- 
nitv  on  the  right  bank  ot  S<iua\vmi<ht  r., 
Bnt.  Col. 

Tik'ts.— Boas.  MS..  I?.  A.  K..  Iv^T.  Yu'kuts.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Kcp.  Hril.  \.  A.  .<..  -171.  li>00. 

Yukweakwioose.  A  Chilliwack  villaso 
on  lower  Chilliwack  r.,  whicli  Hows  into 
tlie  lower  Fra^or,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  '26  in 

\\m. 

Yahweakwioose. — Ciin.  In(l..\ff.  Kop.,  pt. '2.4!  I'.>>.'. 
Yakweakwiooae. — (.'Mil.  liid.  AlT.  Ki'|i..  JTT.  l>'.il. 
Yak-yyou. — Ibi'l..  jij'.i,  1>T',|.  Yukkweakwioose. — 
Ibi(i..pt.  II,  li^Ct.  I'AH.  Yukukweu's.— Hill  I'.MU  in 
Rep.  N.  W.  Trilios  ,>i  Can..  -1.  I'.irJ.  Yukwpa  kwi- 
oose.— Clin.  Inil.  AlT.  K<.p..  411.  l^'.'^.  Yuk  yuk  y- 
yoose.— Hrit.  CipI.  nuip.  liul.  .Vif.,  \irti>ria.  1--7J 

Yulalona  (  Yn-hi-h'-nn).  .\  fonner  set- 
tlement of  Klaniatii  and  Modoc  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Linkviile,  Ores. — 
Cat.schet  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Etlinol.,  ii,  jit.  i, 
xxiv,  18',X). 

Yuloni  (  Yu-lo'-ni).  A  <livi«ion  of  the 
Miwok  formerly  living  on  .Snttercr.,  not 
far  from  Amador.  .Vmador  co.,  Cal. 
Yulonees.  —  I'owirs  in  (inctIiukI  >to..  .x.  li.-J.  \^i'^. 
Yu-lo'-ni.— I'outTs  in  Cont.  .V.  .V.  Kllmol.,  hi,  J49, 
1S77. 

Yuma  (  YalDin'ii/n,  'son  of  the  captain,' 
seemingly  the  title  of  the  son  of  tlie  he- 
reditary chief,  contracteil  and  ajiplied 
to  the   tribe   thnniL'h    niisunderstandincr 
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by  tlie  early  Spani.sh  nii.'^.-ionarie.-'. — 
Hardy.  They  call  theni'-t'lves  Ki'irhnn"). 
One  of  tin;  chief  division.'^,  or  tribes,  oi 
the  Yuman  fanuly  (ij.  v.),  formerly  re- 
t^idin^;  on  both  sides  ol  the  Kio  ('oli^rado 
next  above  th*!  Cocopa,  or  aliont  .")(}  f)r  'iO 
m.  from  the  month  of  the'  river,  and  U*- 
low  the  jiHiction  of  the  (Jila.  Ft  Yinna 
is  silnate<l  about  tlie  center  of  the  terri- 
tory f(jrmerly  oceii|iied  by  them.      When 


Onate  visited  the  localitv  in  ltUVl-05,  he 
found  the  'Coahuana.s'  (Cuchan)  in  !) 
rancherias  on  the  Colorailo.  entin-ly  In- 
low  the  mouth  of  the  t,dla.  I'liysitMlly 
the  Yuma  wt're  a  tine  people,  superior  in 
this  respect  to  moat  of  their  coni:eners. 
Thousih  brave  and  not  unwarliki'  tliey 
were  in  no  sense  nomudic,  seldom  Icav- 
iuiT  their  own  villa<res  where,  like  the 
>h)have,  they  practi.-eil  a  rude  au'ricid- 
ture,  raisinij;  corn,  beans,  ]->umpkiiis,  and 
melons.  The  C"atholii;  fatliersof  tlu>  b^th 
century  erroneously  eonsidered  Viim.i 
and  Cuclian  as  separate  and  distinct 
groups,  the  former  residinc:  e.  of  the 
lower  Colorailo,  and  the  latter  w.  of 
it.  They  divided  the  Yuma  into  several 
tribes:  Aichedomas,  Hudcodoadans.  etc. 
Leroux,  about  bS.io,  estimated  their  miin- 
ber  at  o,Oii().  In  1910  there  were  <iw 
under  the  Ft  Yuma  school  superintend- 
ent, Cal.  For theso-called  Apache  Yuma, 
see  Tulkt]>nia. 

The  followiuL,'  have  been  mentionc-il  as 
Yuma  tribes  or  bands  and  rancherias: 
Cerritos,  Concepcion.  (nmiels,  l'e~cadcro, 
Posos,  ."^an  Dionysio,  .San  Pablo,  ."^an 
Pa.scual.  San  Pedro,  Santa  Isabel,  Tinajas, 
Tutum. 

California  Indians. — .Tohn.«toti  in  Emory.  Rocon., 
612.  1848.  Cetguanes.— \oiiCi:ns.  Hi>t.  C.il..  r.  .r'."--. 
1759.  Chirumas. — Uro/.ci>  y  IkTra.  GfOi,'.,  h').  ooo. 
1861  (Yuniasor).  Club  Indians. — F.morv,  I'.ecnn., 
96,  184S.  Couchan.  — Whippk-.  far.  K."  U.  Kep.. 
ni,  pt.  3,  9*3,  INX)  ( Miiricr>pii  nanuM.  Cuatganes. — 
Consag  (174G)  qnoti'd  by  Tnylnr  in  C.il.  Farinor, 
Dec.  6,  ISi'il.  Cuchaii. — Latli:ini  in  Prcic.  I'liilol. 
Soc.  Ix)n(l.,  75,  ]N.5L'-io.  Cuchana. — Clarke  in  .IiMir. 
Anthr.  In-t.  (.;.  B.,  iv.  l.Vi.  1n75.  Cu-cha-no.— 
Hcint/.elmi\n  [,\f-'>i)  in  H.  R.  Kx.  r>ii<\  7»i.  :itt!i 
Cong.,  3d  svss..  3-1.  l'^'>7.  Cuehaus. — Ind.  AlT.  Ri-p. 
I86;J,  3S7,  ISid.  Cuchian.  — FroolM-l.  Sovon  Vr.ir^' 
Travcls.oll,  1-50.  Cueganas.— N'oiK'.-n-^.  Hl-t.  Cal  , 
1,57,  1759.  Cuichan.— I'avliir  in  Cal.  Knnn.-r.  Mar. 
7,  18r,2.  Cushans.— Whipple  in  S.-li(>M|,-rair.  iii'l. 
Tribt•^;,  v,  214,  l^-')=>.  Cutcanas.— Ru'lo  Kn^.ivj 
(176;}).  25,  ISi.:;.  Cutchanas.  — MMlllian-..Ti.  l>iary. 
II,  245,  1S-5S.  Cuteanas.— Kino  (17nl,  ciii-.l  !,y 
CoiKs.  Gari-i--  Hiary,  .-.51,  1'.k>).  Cutganas.  — Ibi'l. 
Cutganes. — .^t^lllllall~c•n.  op.  cit.,  275.  Cutguanes. — 
Kino  finoti-dby  \'LTH.'Kiis.  Hi-t.C.il.,  1.57.  ;;iil.  17-.9. 
Dil-z/iiy's.— Whito,  .\paclie  nanu's  of  Iml.  lribi'<, 
M.S.,  B.  A.  E.  err:".  >..il  with  rcl  ants':  Apacho 
name;  also  applii.'l  to  Toiko  aiul  M'.have).  Eu- 
chas. — browno.  .Apache  Coiuitry.  i".!!,  l-s',',)  Crni-- 
print  of  Cuehani.  Ganstero. — Tuvlor  in  <'al. 
Farmer,  Jan.  31,  lsG2  (ini-i.rint ).  Garote.  —  Ihi'l., 
Dec.  14,  ISiX).  Garotero.  —  Schookruit.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  203,  1S55.  Garretero. — liiL'elou'  in  i'a''. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  IV.  7.  \<n'<.  Garroteros. — Ijnory.  R.> 
con.,  96,  1"^IS  ("or  club  Jii.lians").  Garrotes. — 
Morgan,  Con-atii,'.  niid  ,\llin..  211.  lSi''J  (inri.r- 
reetly  mentioned  as  part  oi  the  ';i!a  .SpaileM. 
Goyoteros. —  Taylor  in  (  al.  Farmer.  Mar.  1 1. 1^'.2(  lie 
cidi-nlally  mentioned  as  I nilian- of  llieCoiorado). 
Guichyana.  —  Kroeber  in  L'niv.  Cal.  I'lib..  IV.  Iu7. 
1'.mj7  (I  hemehuevi  name).  Hatilshe'.  — White  in 
Ziit.-clir.  f.  Kthiioloi-'ie.  370,  ls77  (  Vniua.  Mo- 
have, and  Tonto  so  called  by  the  A)iaehei.  Hiik- 
wats.— Z!<ehr.  f.  F.lhnoloL'ie,  :i7U,  ls77  ( '  weavers  '; 
I'aiiile  iiamei.  Jumas.  — 1  himbohlt.  .\:la-  .N.iU- 
Vel!e-K-pat.'ne.  carte  1.  Isll.  Katchan.— Corbu- 
sier  in  .\iii.  .\mi'|..  27i'.,  S.  pt.  ls~r,  Ci'avap.ii 
nani'-).  Ke-jawn'.  — l-'wint,'  in  lir.at  Di vi.Je.  •JO/-, 
1892  (-ocalh.-d  by  neii,'bboriiiLf  trjbe<l.  Kohun. — 
tell  Kate.  Reizen  in  .N.  .\..  19'J.  1  s.s.5.  Ko'-utchan. — 
'/.'■\\->\\T.  f.  i;thli..loL'ii',  3.S1.  ]s77.  Kuiza'n  — I'.n- 
Kelhardt,  Kutehaii  .MS.,  vi.K-ab.,  Ii.  A.  K..  isl,  Is^i 
(  =  ' Indian':  ownnume).    Kun. — Zt--clir.  f  ur  l:.th- 
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n/^locic,  370, 1*T"  (Apnche  nanio  for  Yiimn  nml 
Tiiiki'pnia*.  Kutchan.— ti-n  Knto.  Kcizeii  in  N.  A., 
Ill,  1^'^'^.  Kutzan. —  Il>ul.  Kwitc>an». — lliirruii:- 
1. Ill' in  Jour.  Am.  Fi>lk-l.>ro.  \.\l.  ;;jl.  I'.hn  ^.>^vll 
iinnii'l.  Oct^anes.  —  K.iruhiini.  rr;i\rl.';.  li.i.  l.«4l, 
Qichun.— (.'urlis.  Aqi.  IikI..  ii.  \\6.  I'.HJ-^  (  ix.oj.le  : 
Viiuia  iminoi.  Tumayas.— HulhuTt  ill  Jour.  Kill- 
ii.il.  S<X'.  Lond..  Il.'JTt).  15.x)  (iiii>pritu  1.  Umahs.— 
<ilio<ik'riift,  1ml.  TrilifS.  l.  51'.'.  IVa.  Umeas. — 
I'rttlio,  IVrs.  Niirr.  137.  ISi;.  TJmene. — Ibid.,  91. 
Tahmayo.— Hariiy.  Truv.iu  Mo.x..  o7J.  1SJ':»(=  sou 
.if  ilio  cnptain,'  i-n  idcuily  iliooriL'in  ni  ■■  Yunin  "  >. 
Yamai. — IL>id.,  -Jiv"*  ( uiL^prinr:  •>.>  niimod  tor  thy 
<  xiniordiniiry  UuKth  of  tliuir  liair").  Yavepe- 
Kutchan. — ten  Knw.  Keizeu  in  N.  .\.,  1'.'^.  1>ni. 
Yoem.— Ibici.,  Uiti  t  Puna  iiiiiin').  Yum. — t'urlis. 
.\iii.  Ind.,  II.  110.  IW^  ^  I'im.-i  iiaino).  Yuma.— Kinn 
ili.'.'<.i)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mox..  llli  .<..  l.  -JM.  IA=xi. 
Yumayas.— Duriot  de  Molfiis,  K-Xfil..  I.  l^,i.  l^tl. 
Yump.— Curlis,  Am.  Ind.,  ll.  IIJ,  I'.HJS  (Ptipisco 
iiiime).  Yumsa. — Taylor  in  (.'lU.  FaruiiT,  J\uie  13, 
IMJi.  Yurmarjars. — ?iuip~<iii  in  Kep.  :ri.O.  Wiir.  57, 
l.NTO.  Yutcama.— ^(.'dL-lmair  ( 17.J0i quoted  l>y  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  ttiitcs,  I,  Ml.  K^s4, 

Yumam.  A  loruier  Maidu  villaireon  the 
site  of  Oroville,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
ill  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  2sat.  Hist.,  xvii,  luap, 
1905. 

Ynman  Family.  An  important  linirui.-tii' 
family  whose  tribo.'^  hefon;  l)ein'_'gatlit'r>'d 
on  rc.'^crvations  occujiied  an  cxten^ivu  ter- 
ritory in  the  extreme  s.  u".  portion  of  the 
I'nited  State.-^and  n.  Lower  California,  in- 
chuHiig  much  of  the  valley  of  Colorailo  r., 
the  lower  valley  of  the  (.iila,  and  all  of  ex- 
treme s.  California.  The  family  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  include  also  the  Seri 
of  w.  Sonora  and  Tiburou  id.  in  the  Gulf 
of  California,  but  the-se  have  been  deter- 
mined to  belong  to  a  di.'^tinct  stock  (tlie 
>Serian)  bearing  no  hnguistic  relation  to 
any  of  the  tribes  within  the  United  I'^tates. 
while  the  tribes  that  occupied  thes.  half  of 
lx)wer  California,  so  far  a.s  can  be  judged 
from  the  meager  lineuistic  evitlence, 
iH'long  to  another  family  yet  unnamed. 
These  latter  were  di.-tiiiL'ui.-hable  from 
the  Yuman  tribes  as  beinir  pr(;bal)ly  the 
lowest  in  culture  of  any  Indians  of  North 
-Vmerica,  for  their  inhospitable  environ- 
ment, which  made  them  wanderers,  was 
unfavorable  to  the  foundation  of  govt-rn- 
Mient,  even  of  the  rude  and  uii.-:table  kind 
eisfwhere  found.  The  names  of  a  lartre 
miml>er  of  rancheriaa  ur  villages  have 
lieen  preserved,  and  as  many  of  these 
antedated  mission  rule,  they  indicate 
that  their  occupants  had  at  lea-t  enteri-«i 
ujKin  a  rude  social  life  and  live<l  under 
somesitrt  of  reco<.'nized  authority.  thiiUi:h 
li-s  definite  and  bindiiiir  than  among 
mo.-t  other  trilx'S.  There  are  also  the 
names  of  not  a  fc-w  of  the  divi.-ions 
u-iially  termed  tribes,  but  the  limits  of 
fountry  claimed  ))y  the.'^e  and  their  iuter- 
r<-lations  are  almost  unknown.  I'ather 
BaiMTfrt,  wlio  is  perliapsthe  ix-st  authoiity 
on  the  Lower  California  Indian^,  >:ave 
live  distinct  laniruai.'es,  which  repre.-cnte<l 
as  many  divisions  or  gnjup.s  of  triiies. 
I  hc.-c  were,  from  the  iK)rth  southward: 
^'ochimi,  I^imoii  (u.-uallv  considon-il  ;i 
hranch    of    Cochimi),    W'aicuri,     L'chiti 


(usually  considered  a  branch  of  Waicuri), 
ami  IVriou.  Oi  these,  however,  only  the 
Cochimi  can  be  detinitely  re'_';-ird<>il  as 
Yuman.  Later  authorities  usual! v  rec !<_'- 
nize  l)ut  three  lin^'uistit;  divisions  i'T 
Lower  Calii'ornia.  viz,  Pericu,  \V;ii<-uri 
(a  distinct  stock),  and  Cocliimi,  the  last 
occupying  the  peninsula  n.  of  about  lat. 
■Ji)°.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  L'loup- 
iuL',  as  it  is  improbable  that  a  simple  lan- 
guage, the  Cochimi,  extende<l  over  ti  de- 
grees of  latitude;  Init  it  is  the  U-st  tliat 
can  lie  made  in  our  pn'seni  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, and  tilt-  linu'ni.-tic  groups  may  l)e 
accepted  as  divisional  names  under  which 
to  group  the  numerous  rancherias  in 
which  these  now  extinct  trilx-s  lived. 

Passing  from  the  s.  to  the  N.  end  of  the 
peninsula  a  marked  chaiiL'e  for  the  bet- 
ter was  otiserved.  The  social  trroujis  ap- 
pear to  have  l.>een  better  defined;  the 
tribes  made  line  l)asketry  and  pottery, 
and  in  many  other  ways  were  further 
advanced.  They  liveil  in  communal  huts, 
very  well  constructed  of  cottcjuwood  and 
well  thatched.  Nol>etter exampleof  the 
j)owt>r  of  environment  to  better  man's 
condition  can  be  found  than  that  shown 
as  the  lower  Colorado  is  reached.  Here 
are  tribes  of  the  same  family,  remarkable 
nut  only  for  their  tine  physical  ileveiop- 
ment.  but  livinir  in  settled  villatres  with 
Mell-<letined  tribal  lines,  practisinu'a  rude 
but  effective  a.rriculture,  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  many  i)rimitive  Indian  arts. 
The  usual  Indian  staples  were  rai.-c<l  ex- 
cept tobacco,  these  tribes  preferrin<_'a  wild 
tobacco  of  tlieir  rcjion  to  the  cultivated. 
None  of  the  Colorado  r.  tribes  boriowe<l 
the  art  of  irri.Mtion  fniin  the  Puet'lo  peo- 
[iles.  consequently  their  crops  often  suf- 
fered from  druULdit.  All  of  them  de- 
[lended  tnore  or  less  on  the  ciiasi — the 
river  triV)es  le.-s,  those  of  the  interior 
more.  .Mezquite  beans,  pinon  nuts,  tor- 
nillas,  and  various  seeils  ami  roots  were 
important  articles  of  food.  Noneof  them 
were  boatmen;  in  crossini,'  rivers  and 
transporting'  their  goods  they  employed 
rude  rafts,  or  balsas,  maile  ot  buu'llesof 
reeds  or  tw  Ilts.  Ajvparently  ail  the  river 
tribes  cremated  their  deari,  and  with 
them  all  articles  of  personal  property. 
The  climate  favored  liudity,  the  men 
wearinir  only  the  breeclnloth,  and  iitit 
alwavs  that,  while  women  were  content 
with  a  short  petticoat  made  of  strips  of 
bark. 

Keiiardimr  the  character  of  the  tril)e.s 
of  the  Lio  Colorado  in  the  18th  century, 
Lray  Kranci.-cu  (lani'-n  (  Diary,  17 7.'>-7"<;. 
■1.;."),  Winil)  sa\s:  "Tlie  Indian  in<ii  of 
it.s  banks  are  well-formed,  and  the  I  ndian 
womi.'ti  fat  and  healthy;  the  adornment 
of  the  men,  as  far  a>^  tlie  .lamajabs  [.Mo- 
have], is  total  nudity;  that  of  Uu;  womi.-a 
is  reduced   to   certain  short  and   scanty 
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Ketticoats  of  the  bark  of  troe^^:  thoy 
atlieat  all  season?,  aii<i  arrange  the  hair, 
which  thoy  always  wear  IniiLr,  in  divor?»' 
figure>-,  utiUziriL'  lor  tliLs  pur|>o.~e  a  kind 
ot  gniu  or  ^^ti(.•ky  niu<l.  Always  are  they 
painted,  some  with  blaek.  others  witli 
reil,  and  many  with  all  eulors.  All  tho.-e 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  gener- 
ousi  and  lovers  of  their  country,  in  which 
they  di)  nut  hunt.  j:aine  because  they 
abound  in  all  provisions." 

Important  tril'csof  thenorthern  Vunian 
area  are  the  Coco  pa,  Dicgueno,  llavasu]iai, 
Maricopa,  M.-have,  Junto,  Walapai,  Ya- 
vapai, and  Yuma.  These  differ  consid- 
erably, both  jihysically  and  otherwise, 
the  river  tribes  being  somewhat  superior 
to  the  others.  The  Yuma  are  a  tine 
people,  rather  suj>erior  to  the  Cocopa, 
although  clo.-ely  rescmb]in<r  them  phys- 
iciilly. 

The  jvipulatiou  of  the  Yuman  tribes 
within  the  United  States  numbered  about 
3,700  in  I'.'O'.t. 

In  ad<Iition  to  the  triln-s  mentioned,  the 
following  wereal.-o  of  Yuman  allinity.  but 
so  far  as  known  they  an^  cither  extinct  or 
their  tribal  identity  has  l.>een  lost:  Agua- 
chacha,  Bahacecha,  Cajuenche.  Coanopa, 
Cocoueahra  ^'.'i ,  (^iualta.  (iiiamua,  Ciiiana- 
bepe,  llaglli,  Hoabonoma.  Iguanes, .lapul, 
Kivezaku,  Ojiopas,  (.^uiiryuma,  ^^I'il'iiiit^i 
Sakuma,  Tzekupama.  (h.  w.  n. ) 

>Yuina. — TiiriHT  in  Vac.  K.  k.  Kop..  ni.  pt.  3.  ii. 
94,  101,  l^xJ  ( iiii.-ludL'-;  Cuchan.  C<>fO-Miiricopa, 
Mojave.  I»iegeuoi:  Lathum  in  Trati<.  Philol.  Sue. 
Lonil.,  86.  IsoiJ:  Latham.  Opii-ciil.i.  3.M.  I'yJU  (as 
above):  Latham,  Opn-culM.  H'ldeinia.  S'.'J.  IfeoiJ 
(add-i  Cuchan  to  the  grotip.i;  Latham  EL  C'litup. 
PhiloL.  4_'0. 1^02  (iiiclud.-<  Cuf-haii.  C^ooniariii.pa. 
Mojave,  Dioijuno.:  G.it>ihec  in  Mas;.  .Am.  Hi-t.. 
1.56, 1877  (iiiL-Ntion-  only  L'..S.  mL-nUnrs  i.i  family  i; 
Keane  in  Staiiicrd,  CoiiipLiid..  (\-iit.  iiiid  So.  Xiu.. 
400,  479.  l.»7S  (includes  Vuma^.  .NLimopa^,  Cu- 
chans,  Mojave-^.  Vaiupai-.  Vn\ip:ii>,  Hnaifiaisi; 
Bancroft,  Nut.  Kaci.!-.  in.  b'-'.',  l->-'.  =^Yuma. — 
Gat.scliet  in  Beach.  Ind  .^^i-r..  4-"j.  1877  i  habitat 
and  dialects  (.iiamilyi:  iiat>i-h't  iti  V .  >.  Cur^-s. 
Surv.  W.  Iwih  .\Kr..  vn.  413,  414.  1^70.  =Yuman.— 
Powell  in  7th  Kep.  B.  .\.  E.  1:57,  1>'JL  ^Die- 
g\ino.  —  Latham  il>.Vi.  in  I'nie.  I'hilol.  .-^oc. 
Lond.,  VI,  7'>,  lv-,4  ,  includes  nii--iun  of  .-.in  Die^'o. 
DiegUlio.  CCKi)m.inc.ij)a>,  Cuchan.  Vuma<.  Atiia- 
quaquas).  >Cochirai.  —  Latham  in  Trail-.  I'hilc.L 
Soc.  Lond.,  ^7.  l^-V;  i  ncrthcrn  part  pi.riin--iila  of 
California  i;  Bii-chniaim.  .Spuri'ii  dcr  aztck. 
Sprachc,  471,  l.s.'.y  i  cciitcrui  r'aliii.rnia  pciiin-ula  ■■. 
l^tham,  Oi>UM-ula,  :-;.'.:!.  l^'.0:  Latliam,  El.  Coriii>. 
FhiloL.  4J3,  ]>i;j:  OrozcD  y  li..rra.  Geuf..  map, 
1nG4;  Keane  in  Stanford.  C'nmp.-iKl..  Cent.  htiI 
So.  Am.,  47ii,  l'-7-i  (head  of  irulf  to  near  Loretoi. 

Ynmersee  ( mis-jjellingof  ]''iina.^t-e,  q.  v. ). 
A  former  Seminule  town  at  the  head 
of  Sumulgahatchee  r.,  20  m.  .v.  of  ."-^t 
Marks,  Wakulla  eo.,  Fla.  Aiac  Hajo  was 
chief  in  isi'.;.  — II.   ];.    Kx.  Due.  74,  HKh 

Cong.,   1st  ^e^S.,  L'7,    ISL't;. 

Yungyu.  The  <>pinitia  L'actu.-  clan  of 
the  Chua  (Siuike)  phratry  of  tlie   Hopi. 

Yuiiu  wihwu. —  L-u  kcs  in  I'.'th  l',c-p.  B.  .\.  ]■'...  o^J. 
rj0<J.  Yu'-nii  wun  wu.  —  Ituk'--  in  .\m.  .\iithr.. 
VII,  Ur2.  I-'.Ui  II  iin-,rii  ^='.  lair  ..  Yu'n-ya.— SU-piien 
in  sih  i:.j,.  11.  \.  K.,  :i>>,  i-'ji. 

Yuasawi  (  )V(/(.<o'';,  'biii'i;ilo  place')-  A 
former  riierokee  s<ttlemeiit    on  w.   I'.tif- 
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falocr.  of  Cheowa  r.,  in  Graham  co.,  N.  C. 

Bulfalo  Town.— I>(V.  of  17i",t  quoted  bv  Rovcc  m 
.">th  Kcp.,  H.A.  K..  lit.  ls-7.  Yiinsa'i.  — .\loo'!ie\  II. 
10th  Kcp.  B..\.  E..  ">47,li1H.i. 

Yunu.     A  >hiidu   division   living 
Chico,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 

Yunu.— (unin.  .\IS.  vocab..  B.  .\.  E..  lS8r>. 

Yapaha.  An  ancient  province, 
erned  l)y  a  woman  and  said  to 
much  metal,  descrilied  as  lyin: 
Ai)alache,  in  .v.  w  llorida  or  s.  w. 
(iei^rgi;i.  It  was  heanl  of  by  De  Soto  in 
l'i40.  and  may  have  been  identic;d  with 
the  territory  of  the  Yuchi  (q.  v. ). 
Yupacha.  — Harri.*.  Voy.  aii'l  Trav..  i.  Si«i,  17ii.S 
Yupaha. — iicntl.of  Elvas  (1.to7i  in  French.  Hi?i. 
Coll.  La  ,  II.  I3r;.  IS'-O. 

Yupon.     See  Bhtrk  <!rink,   Yrpon. 

Yupu  !  ]'i'i'-j>ii).  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lase  on  the  w.  bank  of  Feather  r.,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Yuba  City,  Sutter  co.. 
Cal.  In  l.s.'>0  it  contained'  ISO  inhalv- 
itants.  The  name  Yuba  is  a  corru[ition 
of  Yupu.  (  R.  B.  D. ) 

Bubu.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races.  I,  4-tO,  1.s74.  N'e 
vadas.— Ind.  .Vll.  Kc[>.  ls=>'i.  J-M.  lsi7.  Ubu.— Ban 
croft,  op.  cit.  Vubum.— Chcvcr  in  fJull.  K--.  .v 
In>t.  l-s7t).  II.  ^S.  ls7L  Yubas.— Day  t,\>'<0\  in 
Sen.  E.K.  Uoc.  4.  :v.M  Coiijr..  spec.  sess..  'o\K  1^>  '■ 
Yupu.— Curtin.  M.S.  vocab..  B.  .\.  E.,  lv">. 
Yuvas.  — Fremont.  Cieotr.  .>Ifmoir.  I'-J.  1848. 

Yapwauremau.  Une  of  the  two  Woccon 
towns  in  <  ireene  co.,  N.  C,  in  1700. — Law- 
son,  Hi.-t.  Car.  11714),  .SS:i  1S60. 

Yuquot.  The  principal  town  of  the 
Mooachaht,  situated  in  Friendly  cove, 
Nootka  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 
In  olden  times  it  was  a  widely  known 
place,  oontinuallv  frequented  bv  trading' 
vessels.  Pop.  172  in  1904,  140  in  1!»10. 
Moacha.— Can.  Ind.  .\tl.,  pt.  -J,  ^S,  1910.  Nootka.— 
Jcwitt.  Narr..  pa>sim.  LM'.i.  Yucuatl. — (.aliano, 
Kelacion,  117,  l^Ol'.  Yuquot. — Can.  Ind.  .\iL.  Jol. 
V.^0-2. 

Yurgnimes.  .V  fcirnier  tribe  of  N.  K.  Cc'a- 
huilaor>.  Texas,  perhaiisCoaiiuiitecan. — 
Doc.  quoted  by  (.)ro/.co  y  Berra,  Cieog., 
oOt>.  18(34.  " 

Yurok  (from  Karok  ynnd-,  Mown- 
streaiu').  A  tribe  living  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  Cal.,  and  the  adjacent  coast,  cou- 
^titutini:  the  Weitspekan  linguistic  family. 
They  have  no  name  for  them-ehe- 
other  than  Olthuo'l  ('persons'),  soir.e- 
time-  written  AIHsn'i.  The  territory  oi 
the  Yurok  extended  from  I»lulf  er..  tj  m. 
abo\e  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  d  -uii 
Klamath  r.  to  its  mouth,  and  on  the  c' ';i-i 
from  beyond  Wilson  cr..  ti  m.  .\.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Klamath,  to  [irobably  Mad  r. 
Their  settlements  in  the  vallev  wire 
confined  closely  to  the  river,  and  tho-- 
along  the  coast  were  close  to  the  beach  or 
on  the  hejoons.  They  had  no  settleiiieiit- 
on  Kedwood  cr.  except  :it  the  moutii. 
.\long  K lamath  r.  the  ^'llrok  langiKtje  \\ a- 
everywhere  miilorm,  but  alon'_'  the  <^i:i-i 
s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  there  were 
three  si  iL'htly  varying'  'liaieit-^,  oiie.-pipken 
at  ( iold  bluff,  one  at  Kedwood  cr.,  aii<l  a 
third  at  Triiiid;id.  the  last  differing;  luosl 
from  that  ot  the  ii\cr. 
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Most  of  th('PO-c:ilUHl  wars  ol  the  Yumk 
wrw  private  feu-Is.  jiarticiiiati'd  in  liyvil- 
l:t:.'<"s.  Tlii'^f  t<»>k  placi'  as  lri'<|iiciitly 
l^-twt'Cii  Vun^k  villa;:i's  as  a-jaiiL-t  alirii 
triln-s.  In  all  cast's  payiiiotit  lor  the 
(lea<l  and  for  all  propt-ity  <lostroyi'il  was 
macU' at  the  oonchisittn  of  poaic.  Apart 
irotn  a  few  vessels  that  tuiu-lu-il  at  Trini- 
ilad  in  the  ISth  century,  and  a  tew  trap- 
|K'rs  that  visited  Klamath  r..  whites  did 
n<'t  come  into eontact  with  them  and  wi-re 
utterly  unknown  to  tlieni  bel'ure  K^O. 
Alter  the  eomintr  "I  the  Americans  the 
Yurok  never  en^'aired  in  \\arwitii  them  as 
a  Ixjdy,  though  certain  villa'.a'S  became 
involvetl  in  conflicts  with  the  miners  and 
early  .settlers.  The  lower  20  in.  of  Kla- 
math r.  were  constituted  int<ja  re.-ervation 
as  early  as  IS.'vj.  ()f  recent  years  this 
has  been  discontinued,  the  few  survivinir 
Indians  Inning  allotments  in  severalty. 
The  river  al>ovc  this  former  reservation, 
U[>  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  fornis  at 
I>resent  a  nominal  part  oi  the  Hnpa  re~. 
Actually  tlie  Government  has  interiere<l 
very  little  with  the  Yurok.  who  have  al- 
ways been  entirely  self-supportini.'.  They 
now  nuiulx'r  5u0  or  (iOOalonir  Klamath  r., 
those  on  the  coast  bein<_'  very  few.  In 
1S70  the  number  on  the  river  was  said  to 
be  2,700. 

The  Yurok  are  fairly  tall  for  Pacific 
Coa-t  Indians  (IGScm. )  and  considerably 
above  the  averaize  Californian  in  stature. 
Their  cephalic  index  is  6'i,  being  the 
hijrhest  known  from  California.  It  is 
lirobable  that  they  do  not  beloni:  to  the 
Californian  type  jihysically,  but  are  a 
niixture  of  this  with  an  Athapascan  type. 
Their  facial  expression  is  <Htferent  from 
tliat  of  their  neiL'iibors.  the  Karok  and 
the  Hupa.  but  they  d<->  not  ap[iear  tofliffer 
niuch  in  their  measured  |iro[")rtions  from 
the  IIui>a.  The  men  are  less  inclined  to 
Ih'  stout  than  in  the  interior  and  in  cen- 
tral California.  Deformation  of  the  head 
is  not  practised,  but  the  women  tattoo 
the  chin. 

The  Yurok.  toeether  with  several  other 
trilxv~  of  N.  w.  California,  especially  tlie 
Karokand  Hupa,  formed  a  distinct  ethno- 
"^'raphic  groui>,  characterized  amon^' other 
'hiriL's  i)y  the  considerable  influence 
which  ideas  oi  property  exerted  on  social 
conclitions  and  modes  of  life.  Tliere  was 
'lo  chieftainship,  promineni;e  <lependinL,' 
altou'ether  on  the  [»psse-^si<jn  of  wealtli, 
to  the  ac<iuisition  of  which  all  efforts 
\v(re(lirectiHj.  The  potlatch  of  the  n. 
I'acific  coast  did  r.ot  exist  amonir  them. 
.^Iarria;_'e  wa.s  distinctly  a  [iroperty  trans- 
action. The  medium  of  exchatiL'e  con- 
J-isttMl  chiefly  of  <lentalium  shelis,  thoUL'h 
W'xjdpecker  scalps  and  larL'e  worked 
pieres  of  ob-^idian  were  also  rei,'arded  a~ 
valuables.  The  men  wore  no  rc^'ular 
clothing',  using  skins  as  occasion  re<.juire<.l. 


The  womt>n  wore  >kirt^  of  ilres-ed  skins 
or  sometimes. )f  bark.  l>asketrv  caps,  and, 
as  there  was  iiei-d,  cloaks  ol  furs.  .Moii-j 
the  river  acorns  were  mu.h  eaten,  but 
salmon  an<l  iampri-ys  made  up  a  verv 
lar-je  part  of  the  foi<d.  Along  the  coas't 
products  of  the  sea  were  more  imp..rtant 
as  food.  The  Yurok  houses  were  from 
IS  to  2.")  ft  sipiare,  built  of  si)lit  and 
dres.~ed  [ilanks  about  a  S'luare  or  octaL'o- 
nal  pit,  with  a  iraliled  n.of.  Their cano^^s 
were  less  tiian  20  It  in  lenvth,  s.piare  at 
both  eiui--,  made  of  redwood.  Tliev  were 
particularly  adapted  for  use  on  the  rapid 
rivi'r,  but  were  al.si  used  for  goinir  out  to 
.sea.  The  Yurok  and  nei>rhborin<r  tribes 
developed  a  number  of  speiiaii/.ed  lere- 
nionies.  especial ly  the  Deerskin  and  the 
Jumping  or  \Voi..dpecker  dances.  The~e 
were  iield  only  at  certain  loealities  and 
<hffered  somewhat  in  each  place. 

The  niytiioI(\gy  of  the  Yurok  is  char- 
acterized by  a  weil-ileveloped  conception 
of  the  Wuire,  a  race  lai-^'cly  res[>on.-ible 
for  the  present  roiuiition  of  the  wurld, 
who  disappeared  before  the  comim.'  of 
men.  au'l  by  myths  centering  about 
"  \\'idower-arross-the-.<ea  "  and  other  cre- 
ators or  culture-heroes.  All  the  myth.-? 
of  the  Yurok  refer  to  tlu;  countiy  wliich 
they  now  inhabit,  mo>t  of  them  bein<j 
very  specitically  localized.  ili.-torical 
traditions  are  lacking  except  for  the  most 
recent  utMierations.  Like  all  the  tribes 
of  X.  w.  California  they  were  essentially 
unwarlike,  entragini:  in  war  only  for  pur- 
poses of  reventre.  The  most  important 
content  that  they  rcmendK-r  took  jilaie  in 
the  first  third  of  the  Huh  century  Int  ween 
the  vilhiL'eot  JJekwoi  aii'I  one  of  the  Hupa 
villa'jes,  in  the  cour.-e  of  which  h<Ah  set- 
tlements were  de.-tii,iyed. 

Tlie  Yurok  were  altoeeiiier  without 
tribes  or  political  divi.-ions,  other  than 
the  purely  local  ones  of  villaLres,  and 
lacked  totems.  Their  princi|>al  vilhe.'cs 
on  the  Klamath,  in  their  order,  from 
Bluff  cr.  down,  were  as  follows:  At-epar, 
LooleL'o,  the  three  villutres  I'ekwuteu, 
Weitspus,  ami  l'-rtier'_'er  at  theconfiuence 
of  the  Trinity  witli  tlie  Klamath,  Wakh- 
shek,  At.-efi,  Keiiek,  .Meriji,  Kepel,  >haa, 
Murek,  Meta,  Nakht^^kum,  .'~^hre'_'f_'on, 
Yokhter.  IVkwan.  Kootep,  Wakhtek, 
Wakhker,  Tekta,  Serper.  Kniiieu.  Ayfitl, 
llrner.  Turi[),  Wakhkel,  rioo|.vu.  and 
W'etlko  and  Ilekwoi  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Ke'iua.  <  in  the 
coiist,  'J  m.  .V.  of  the  mouth,  was  Amen; 
to  the  s.  successively  were  .Vshcjen, 
Kshiieu,  .\r»'kw,  T-ahjiekw,  '>keto  and 
otiier  villa;^es  on  Di^'  lagoon,  and  T-urau 
( Trinidad ;. 

Al-i-kwa. — iT'j'iki  vn  ah.  in  Com.  N".  -\.  Ktliri'il.. 
Ill,  I'.l.  1^77.  AUequas.  — .^Il•y^■^.  Nacli  <lcia  Sarra" 
rneiilo,  JI').  I'-'o.  Eurocs.  — I'uWtT-.  in  (ivi.-rlali'l 
.Mo.,  IX.  I'n.  1^7■J.  Kiruhikwak.— .V.  I,.  KrM.;i.<.r. 
inf'n,l'.<M  (nuiiict'i\<.u  by  tiic.sliu'^ludi  Saluitiii  r.). 
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KlamAths.  —  Il>ii1.  (ii  noi\'<i;rniti(Miit  cullcctivo 
timiu-  x>(nolimo>  loiotly  ii-O'l.  f>i>ori:iIIy  Uh  mIIvv. 
Wait'  »uek.  — I'.iw.T-  mi  "t  Cm.  N.  A.  Ij  lui'.il..  in.  4  I, 
1.S77.  Wech  pecs — MiKrr  in  .-iii.  V.x.  Um-.  I.  SJd 
Ciiiij;..  si'n-.  .-.-^..  I'j;.  !>,:(.  Wechpt-cks.  — ILi'l.. 
191.  Wechpeks.— Huil,.  Jl.'^.  Weitchpec.  —  K  roo- 
bor,  iiu'ii,  l.H'i  (II  naiiu'  ^•iiiirtiiius  l.»:iil\  iimmI, 
e<f>(.'i-ially  ill  ItupuaiMl  Kan'k  UTriiory.  tu  wiijdi 
Woiclipi'c  is  at  iirr~>.'iil  llu'iji':iri>t  Vun>ic  vill.ii.-tM. 
Weithspek.  — l.'>«.u  in  Ki  p.  (  lii.-i  of  Kiiu'..  ill.  MO. 
187i"..  Weits-pek.— <;il)!i>  ■■  K'>1 .  in SihonU-ralt.  In.l. 
TrilpO.<,  111,  l.>,  iNxi.  Wetchpec— .MiKoo  O^-'l^ 
in  Sen.  Kx.  l)..c.  4.  SJ.i  Coivj..  -pet'.  >t><..  I'.'i.  Ivi:!. 
Wetch-peck.  — Iliiil..  Id.  Wishpooke.— IL>i.l..  194 
(probably  iilciitical  l.  Witsch-piks.  —  Mt-vi.T.  N'aob 
deia  .■^arraiiK-niu.  J'^J,  Iv'i.'v  Youruk. — '  iibli-,  iip. 
cit.,  151.     Yurok. — I'iavlT^  iu  ('out.  N.  A.  Kthiinl., 

111,41,  is::. 

Yushlali  {Vuc-ht'-li).  A  former  T;r 
kelina  villa>_'e  on  the  s.  siile  of  Koirue  r., 
Ort'K- — Dorsov  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  235,  1S90." 

Yussoih  ('.-^kuiik').     A  Ynchi  clan. 

YQs.\".— .Sficck.  Ynohi  Ituls..  70.  VMYJ.  Yusso-i'h 
taha.  —  Gat.Hhet.  l\'hee  M.S.,  B.  A.  E..  70.  I.snj 
(=•  skunk  gens'). 

Yustaga.  An  important  tribe  in  the 
IGth  century,  occu|>yini:  a  territory  al^oit 
the  liead  s^treams  ot  .Suwannee  r.,  n.  I-'la. 
])e  Soto  jia.-r-eil  throuL'h  tlieir  country  in 
15.39,  and  the  French  >Iu■_'uenot^=.  wlio  .-et- 
tled  at  the  luouthof  .^t  John^  r.  in  15')4.al.-o 
came  in  contact  witli  tht-in.  Cf.  nV-Yo. 
Hostaqua.  — Liuuioiini.Tc  il.v.li  in  I-'riMicli.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  II.  .'..  2^.^.  Itd'J.  Hostaque.  — Ibiil..  J'-i'i. 
Houstaqua. — Ibid..  iM  I.  Yustaga. — Hioflmii  (15-1-1) 
in  Bourni.-,  iJe  s^oio  Xarr..  n,  7.  1'jOA. 

Yusumne  {Yu-.^l'i/in-iie).  A  former 
Maidu  village,  said  l)y  Hale  to  have  l>een 
on  Feather  r.,  in  .Sutterco.,  Cal.,  hut  now 
as.serted  to  have  been  either  on  the  s. 
fork  of  American  r.,  or  near  lone,  Ama- 
dor CO.  (r.  b.  i>. ) 
Yaesumnes. — Hiilc  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
RacL'S,  I.  ■l'>0.  1^74.  Yajuraui. -^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer. Ort.  l^^.  l>ol.  Yalesumnes.— Hale.  Kilmusr. 
and  i'liilc.l..  ilol,  l^lii.  Yalesumni. — [.athaiii  in 
I'rnc.  riiilol.  sijC.  Luinl..  VI.  ':>.  1n54.  Yasumnes. — 
Hale.  Ofi.  cit.  Y''asumni. — I.ailiain.  op.  lit.  Yo- 
Bumnis. — Taylor,  op,  e:t.,.rmie>.  i~'".0.  Yusumne. — 
.Sntter  (1^47)  quot.-d  by  B.iiicroit.  oji.  eit. 

Yuta.  A  tritiere[)resented  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mi:^.=ion,  Texas,  in  the  isth 
century.  Possibly  those  of  thi-s  name 
baptized  there  were  captured  Ute  (ij.  v.) 
from  the  far  .v.  (ii.  e.  h.  ) 

Yntoyara.  A  Karok  villa'je  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  a  littleabuve Salmon 
r.,  N.  \y.  C"al.  It  wa.s  burned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1><52.  I'o.ssi'uly  it  is  identical  witli 
I.shipishi. 

Yutoo'-ye-roop.— Gibb'..  M.-,  Mi>c.,  B,  A.  K,.  l-."..>. 
Yutsutkenue  ('people  down  there','. 
A  Sckani  trii>e  who-e  huntiir/ t.'roun<l.s 
are  between  .Mcf^'od  lake  aii'l  SahiKjii  r., 
F>rit.  Col.  From  time  inmieinorial  they 
have  bartert-d  f-tone  axe-^,  arrows,  and 
other  impleiiient.s  witli  the  TakuUi  for 
l>eads  and  articK-.s  of  nutal. 

Yu-tBu-tqaze.— Morir.j,   l.-inr.  li.  A.  K..  is'.i).     Yu- 
tsu-tquenne. — Morici-,  N'ltiscai  \V.  lJi:Ur<.'l-^,  Ib'j'-j. 
Yutum.     AChuma-han  vilia^'e  ljetw<-en 
Goleta  and  Ft  C'on<cp(i.)n,  (.al.,  in  1542. 

Yatum.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Karni.r.  Apr.  17.  Is';:i. 
Yutuin.  — Ibid.  Yutum.— Tubnllo,  Nurr.  (IVIJ).  in 
SmiUi,  Cylee.  L)uc.  llu.,  lij,  l^j7. 


Yxaulo.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cai. 
Farmer,  A[>r.  24.  IStio. 

Zaartar.  An  uni.h-ntiiied  band  or  di- 
vi.-ion  oi  tlie  I'l^per  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Waz-za-ar  tar. — .\m  f^l.  Papers.  Iiid.  .\.'.T.  I.  71.'i. 
l>o.'.    Zaartar.  — Lewis  Rtiil  Clark  Diseov.,LV4.  iM.n;. 

Zaclom.  A  former  village  connected 
witli  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroit,  Hist.  Cal..  ii,  50'i,  1886. 

Zaco.  A  Chunuushan  village  on  San 
Miirnol  id.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 

Caco. — ('abrilio.  Narr.  (  IMJl.  in  ismith.Cob  e.  I)oo. 
Flrt..  1-9.  Kv)7.     Zaco.— Ibid..  Km",. 

Zakatlatan.  A  Koyuknkhotana  trading 
village  on  the  x.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Ion. 
15H=  3(V.     Pop.  25  iu  1S80;  31J  in  1890. 

Sachertelontin. — Whymper.  Trav.  .\laska.  2'2i'>.  Is69. 
Saghadellautin. — I'o-t  route  map.  VM.'k  Sakadel- 
ontin. — Raymond  in  Si-n.  Kx.  I)oe.  IJ.  4:_'d  Com.'., 
1st  se-3.,  -3.  Is71.  Sakatalan.  — I'etrotT.  Kep.  on 
Alaska,  ("ij.  1--0.  Sakataloden.— 11th  Census. 
.\la.-ka,  7.  1893.  Zakatlatan.— Fetrolf.  map  of 
Alaska.  Ism). 

Zakhauzsiken  {  Za.r.rattzsi'kEn,  'middle 
ridge'  or  'middle  liill' ).  A  villaiie  of  the 
S|)ences  Briiiire  band  of  Ntlakya|)amuk 
i  m.  back  from  Thomp.«on  r..  on  the  s. 
side,  aitout  31  m.  above  Lytton.  Brit. 
Col.— Teilin  .Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  173,  IHOO. 

Zaltana  ('mountain').  A  Knaiakho- 
tana  clan  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Kicli- 
ardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i,  407,  1851. 

Zandzhulia  ('village  in  a  highland 
grove').  A  Kansa  settlement  at  Kaw 
agency,  Ind.  T.,  in  1S82. 

Zandjiili".— Liorsev.    Kausa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 

1^8•2.     Zundjuli".-^Ibid. 

Zape.  A  formerTepehuane pueblo,  and 
."?eat  of  the  mis.sion  of  San  It^nacio,  at  the 
extreme  head  of  Xazas  r.,  lat.  25°  30'.  Ion. 
10i)°,  X.  w.  DurauiTO,  Mexico.  There 
are  a  number  of  ancient  tnirial  caves  in 
the  vii-inity,  and  20  m.  .s.  are  the  noted 
ruin.-?  u.-uallv  known  bvthi.s  name  (Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mex.',  i,  448,  1902). 
S.  Ignacio  del  Zape. — Orozco  v  Berra,  Cet'ii'.,  olS, 
1-C4. 

Zassalete.  A  former  villa'.'e,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1800. 

Zdluiat.  A  Knaiakhotana  vilhcjeof  16 
persons  in  1880  on  the  K.  .^ide  of  Knik 
liav,  at  the  head  of  Cook  inlet.  Ala.ska. — 
I'etroif  in  10th  Censu.s,  Ala.ska,  2".*,  1884. 

Zeawant.     See  Senrni. 

Zhanichi  (' wooden  house' ).  A  f<jrmer 
village  on  Kansa.s  r.,  Kan.,  0(X'U[)ied  l.>y 
that  jiart  of  the  KaiLsa  tribe  whi'h  fol- 
lowed the  chief  Xunpewaye,  prol;ai)ly  be- 
fore 1^20. 

Ja^-itci.— Dor-ov,  Kan.^a  M.S.  voeab.,  Ii.  .\.  K.. 
I  -.-.'. 

Zhawenikashika.  The  Beaver  gen.s  of 
the  l^uapaw. 

Beaver  gens.  — Dor-'-y  in  15lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ■.'■.^, 
ls'.'7.     Jawe' nikaci3(a. — Ibid. 

Zillgaw  ( '  many  mountain.s' ).  A  siili- 
divisi(jn  of  .Vpacln-  in  Arizona  under  the 
chief.-i    F.-kilti.s-ilIaw,     Nogenogeys,    and 
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Nanloj-o.-iii,  alvout  Is:,').— Wliite.  Apache  2:^^.  l^'^'-    Zo^jkt.— inn-T..iii  in  Koi..  Kthnol.  Surv. 

Vanu'sol  In.l.  TiUks,  .MS..  I'..  A.  K.  fan.   i   iv'.  ,  ,       .    , 

■  ^       ,,        ■,,',-,,,  .  Zolatungzezhu.     A  tormor  jnn-hlo  ot  tli.' 

Zinogaba.    :\IiiitiMiu-.l  hy  tl.o  Mohave  t.)  j,,,„,.^  j^   x,,,,  Mi-xi,-,..  the  exaet  <ite  ui 

JuanileOnateiii  HiU4  a.-a  tribeot  people.  „i,i,.i,  j...  mu  knowti. 

with    l>al(l    lleails.   li\  ini:  on   an    islan.l   of  Zo-Ut-ese-djU.— Hnn.Kii.r  in  Anh.  Inst.  I'm.ors. 

tlie  .>^anie  name  a  ilav'^  journev  t>v  hoat  iv.   jut.  i^.'.'.      Zo  la'-tu"-zeihi  i.— n..dk,'i'.   tiii.i- 

off  the  Caliu-rnia  eoa.-t.     ThesG  In.lian.^  nous.  li.  a.  K..  i,-y,v 

^^cresai.Ito^vea.■neeklaee^an.lea^orna-  ,    Zomiomi.     A    villa-e.  pre-un.ab ly  Cos- 

rnents  of  pearl  shells,  ealle.i  rirnllu  (./,;-  t'^i'^i'"-  '^'""erly  eonneeted  wUh  Dolores 

/.„/-vo).  ai.d  to  j.o>.<ess    "an   instrun.ent  ''."/'::"•  -^an   l-raneiseo,  lal.-raylor  ui 

vvith  whieh  thev    nuule   the  noi.-^e   when  <- ^'i"  Marnier.  Oet.  l.s.J>ol. 
thev  .lanee.  whkh   is  a  Ion-  stirk   fr..ni  Zonagogliakten.       A^    Koynkukhytana 


which  are  jiondent  many  pieces  of  that 


villuire  ot    11    iiersons   in    1>.44  on  tin 


.,ir.:i,.   ..1  ^.- ,.-i,;   i,  .i,   I- ,.,  .i- .   i;i..^-  hank  (^1  KoNnkuk  r..  A laska. 

meta     SI  ver    oi  which  tne\  make  ui.-nes  _             ,.  ,    •       .,-  ,  ,            ,■,,.,,         ,    ,    , 

in  winch  ttiey  eat.         Ihe  trilie  Inul  an  )iak;ir.  ii^ou-.  l»i.t.  Alu-ku.  i'.«'j.    Tsonagoiyakh- 

<;lil  "ladvor  captainess,"  called  Cifnu'a-  ten.— z.u-o-kin.  Di-sor.  l;ns>.  iv,--.  Am.,  iumv.  im>. 

ohola,  "■thehei-htola-man-and-a-hall,"  Zonagogliakten.-Z;>^'..>kiu    in    N..uv.  Ann.  Vuy.. 

'        ,        -.ii-     .•      i       1      1      I        ■   .  ..th  s.,  A.M.  map.  l^x). 

very  l)road,  with   -i-  leet.  who  had  a  sis  er,  Zorquan.     A  f.  .nner  small  tribe  repre- 

also  a  f:iantess;  there  was  no  man  ol  her  ,^,jj^,j  ^^  ^.^,j  Antonio  de  Valero  mi,ssion. 

kind,  and  she    min'_'led  with  no  one  on  Texa- 

the   i.-land.      See   Zarate   Salmeroii   (ca.  Zrohono.     A    clan  of   the   Ilopi  which 

lt;>'it)  m  Land  ot  S.m>hine,  10b,  Jan.  1!>00.  ^^^j.^.,  jj,  ,,.,,,,^.  ,-^,,„,  ^  ^,,,^^1,  ii„i,i,.„titk.d 

ZiDogova. — /;iralc  .-alnK-rnn.  oti.  cit.,  lii>.  , 

„'^           .   AT         •          •    ■                     .1  mammal. 

Zoar.     A  IMoravian  mission  anion<_'  tlie  Zroho-na  wunwa.-F.u  kc-  in   Am.  Antlir..  v.i. 

Snhinimiut    Eskimo    on    the  E.    coast  of  -lui.  i>'.m.    Zrohono  wiBwu.— Ft.\vk..->  in  laih  l;<  p. 

l-ihrador.  established  in  IStj.i.  B.  .v.  K..  ."--i.  l'.'<«>.                            ^           .  ,  ,,    , 

Zoe  (^:o(,  -wax,'  'pitch  tree'.—  Zuaqne  \.-"ni.i,  'interior,  middle; 
r.uelna).  A  tribe  formerlv  inhabiting  .'/^'y'"-  'river  :  'river  oi  the  middle,  re- 
ft small  territorv  in  lat.  1'7°,  Ion.  10S  =  ,  terrnii:  to  the  Kio  1- nerte  ..I  which /ua.,uo 
al>ont  theSinaloa-Chihnahna  bonndarv,  'f.  ^I'V'  ancient  name.  — l.nelna  i.  A  >al)- 
Mexico.  According  to  a  tra.lition  meli-  'i'vi>"^n  oi  the  Cahita,  .'■peakin-  !>;<tli 
ti.^ned  bv  Riba.s  ( Hist.  Triiim.,  14.-).  UU.Vi  tli«  Tehueco  and  tiie  \  acore-ne  <lialect 
thev  canie  from  the  n.  to-ether  with  the  -in^l  occnpyin.<r  a  territory  exten.lm-  10 
Ahome,and  althon-h  thev  had  a  different  leagues  aloni^  the  middle  waters  oi  Kio 
lan-uaKeand  lived  somewhat  distant  from  ^f'  liierteui  x.  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Fhev 
each  other,  the  two  tribes  preserve<l  con-  «JOCU}.ied  the  jnieblos  ot  Mochicaui  and 
stant  friendship.  The  Zoe  established  San  Mit'uel  /naqne,  l.esides  another  the 
themselves  on  the  slopes  of  the  sierra,  in  "«»'»'e  ^'i  ^^'I'^h  is  unknown.  They  did 
a  settlement  of  the  .-ame  name  at  tlie  not  take  kindly  to  the  Jesuit  mi.--sionanes 
sources  of  the  Kio  del  Fnerte  near  the  ♦'Stabh.^^hed  in  tlieir country  at  the  l-e.-m- 
Sinaloa.  On  their  conver.-ion  to  Chris-  "'"-'  '"  ^'.'e  1 ;  th  eenlury,  exhibitin-  a 
tianitv  the  mi.-sionaries  nioved  them  to  " threateiun^r  imliflerence  to  thnr  sal- 
the  other  j.art  of  the  river,  foun<linL'  a  vation.  In  IbOl  Cov.  Ilurtaide.  with  the 
town  which  comprised  the  whole  tribe.  '»"^1  "^  tlic  (.mazave,  invaded  their  cnn- 
The  Zoe  and  I'.aimena  spoke  their  par-  try  ami  by  a  ruse  captured  an-l  han-ed 
ticular  dialect.  althou<,di  thev  usuallv,  in  about  40  leadinir  men  ,.,,.- 
,.  .  .  ■  ,•  -.1  .1  •  1  c  Cuaques.— P;;S.;s.  Hi>t.  Trmmjihos.  1,1.  li.i.i. 
communication  with  others,  made  u.-e  of  iuaque.-llp'.'.icka  in  Am.  Anthr..  vi.  tj.  v.-'^l 
the  ("ahita  and  to  some  extent  al.~o  the  Suaqui.— I'-am  r.nr.  No.  Mix.  .~!.:t.<.  i.  jih.  iw;. 
Xahuatl.  Th.-y  are  extinct,  (k.w.  n.l  Zuaque.-un.zeo  y  Ui-rm.  o^-.,-.,  j._v  l-'Vi. 
Chois.— llKrfly,  '1  rav..  .j:>.  isj'j  rrcUTrid  to  lis  a  Zucigin.  A  vilhiLre,  pr'-suma])lv  (.'os- 
.May„  t..uni.  Choiz.-l;ivera.  Liari...  W-j  v.u  tanoan.  formerlv  connccte.l  witii  r»r.!,,res 
i  ■■■••.  Troes.— Orijzci.  v  Berra.  OtOi:..  ;i;:i  IsO-l.  .  .  .t"  •  ,-•  i  t  i  • 
Tzoes.— ii,i,i.    Zoe.— iti'i.l.  nu.->ion,  >an  I-rancisco.  (  al.— iayiMr  m 

Zogliakten.     A  Kovukukhotana  village  Cal.  I'arnier,  Oct.  IS,  Ixil. 

of  7  i.er~ons  in    1S44  on  the  k.  bank  of  Znkkertop.     A  Dani-h    trading  stati..n 

Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska.  in  .s.  w.  Oreenlan<l.— Crantz,  Hist.(;reen- 

Tsogliakhten.- /.a-.-ii.-kin  qu'HiMi  t.vI'itrorT  in  lOth  land,  I,   \-.   17fi7. 

'in.'n'r:,;^'":^^',-  ^'i  'T,'-i  TsogUakten.-Tikhm.-  Zumaque.     Mentioncl    as   a    pueblo  ..i 

in.-i  (iv,,i ,  ,|, I, ,(,.,)  (,^.  ]i,,k(.-r.  <K-i.L'.  l)i(t.  .\iu.^k;i.  ,               ^.               •     i.    •             ,              ,      ■       ,i 

i'«^'.    Zogliakten.-Zauo-kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  the  province  Ol  Atripuy   (<|.   V.),   in  tlie 

•'111  s..  .\\i,  ma|..  iv'Aj.  region  oi  the  lower  Kio  Orande,  N.  .^ll■x., 

Zoht.     A  vilhiL'e  of  the  Nicola  band  of  in    1-)'.'S.  —  Ofiate    (lo'.'S)    in    Doc.    lin!d., 

Ntlakyai.aiiiuk  livimr  near  the  w.  end  of  xvi,  ll").  1S71. 

■^^''.'"'a  lake,  oO  m.  above  Si>ences  Brid<_'e.  Zumblito.     A   former  village,  j^robably 

'jrit.  Col.     Top.  31  in  rJUl,  the  last  time  Salinan.    connected    witli    San    Antonio 

the  tiame  a[.[K.'ars.  ndssion,  Monterev  co..  Cal.— Taylor   in 

Kicola.  — Krit.  O.l.  map.   Iml.   A!T..  Vii  turia.  l^TJ  (•;(!.   Furnier,  Al-r.' '27,   ISC.O. 

Omicf  t«o  vill::L'i~  .>.<.>  iiamiU  <in  .Nicola  lake  mHV  <7„  =  .-        'ri,!>    .^•■il.n-    i,., ,.f    i    i'li.-l.lii 

M-.iHl  toll,,,  town,.    Yoht-Can    Ind.  A;r.".  .Z^^i-      TJie  I.'Opulai    i   um;  ot   .i  1  u.  l.lo 


■  rriM 


l-^yi.    Yonkt.— /bill.,  !'.<>,  l->r,.    Zoht.— ii/i'hi      tiil^e,  constituting  the  Zufiian   lin.'ui.-tic- 
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laiiiily,  nsiiliiiL:  in  ;»  .-ini:k'  |K.'niiaiu'nt 
(iiirblo  kiiiiwii  l>y  t  Ik- MUiH"  icuiif.  mi  tlit* 
N  Jiaiik  <)1  ii|i|)i'r  /iini  r.,  Valcin  ia  t-o., 
N.  Mcx.  (t'ur  illu.-trati'in  siv  l',iei.l,,.<^. 
Hiitl,  ia  siiiimur,  the  tliroi'  iK-i_'lil><iriii'_' 
farmini;  villa'_'<.d  of  I'f^caiin.  Nmiia.  ami 
Ojo  Calieiiti'.  'J"ln.-ir  trilial  naiiiL-  is 
A'i^hiwi  (j^iiiL'.  Sl,'/,ri\.  'the  {\vA\:  The 
iiaiiio  ot  tlu-ir  triWal  raii'ji'  is  >lii'\viiiia, 
or  Shi'wiiiakw  in,  wliicli  C  iisiiiiiLr  iiMnii-rs 
'tlie  land  that  i>r(Mliut'?  Hi.-h.'  Their 
t'unimon  naim-,  '/mux,  is  a  Spanish  aiiap- 
(atiiiiiof  tiiL-  Ki-iv-an  >iii,ii''l-<i,  ur^-i'i' injitMt. 
of  unkni'Wii  tnranin<:.  It  has  no  c<in- 
iieetionwitii  '"in'opk-ot  loiii:  tiivjer- nails," 
as  has  hoon  (.Trom-ously  said. 

AccordiiiL'  tuCushinL'.  tiu-  /.ufd  aro  de- 
sconded  fnun  twi.)  parental  stocks,  one  ot 


a  i-onipanion  o(  Alvar  Nmloz  Cal'iv.a  .lo 
Vai;i  on  Ills  famous  joiiriu'V  Iioni  tiic 
(Jult  of  >[r.\iro  air.^ps  'lVx:is  aii"!  int.. 
.Mi'xi«-i.).  to  cxiiiou'  tlu'  unknown  ii-jioii 
to  the  N.  \v.  Soiidin-  theni"_'n>and  sonio 
IiKliaiiLMiidi'sahead  to  j.repare tiu'  t^i!>e^ 
for  his  coiMiii_'  and  to  report  oi\  tin-  pros- 
pt'fts  ot  the  country,  the  friar  pursued 
ids  way  throu«_'li  Sonora  and  into  the 
present  Arizona,  wiiere  he  received  word 
from  siiiui' of  the  Indians  who  had  aiioni- 
panied  llstrvanico  that  the  ne'_'r>>  ami 
some  of  theirown  people  had  been  killed 
hy  the  natives  of  Vihola.  Alter  placat- 
inic  his  Indian  fullowers,  who  threatened 
his  life,  Fray  Marios  airain  i)ressed  on, 
viewing  the  first  of  the  Cibola  villaires 
from  an  adjacent  height.     He  then  startcil 


^ 


ACROSS  THE   MOUSE-TOPS  OF  ZuNi— T» 


LONE    "N  THE    DIST«NCE 


which  came  oriL'inally  from  the  v.,  the 
other  from  the  w.  i>rs.  w.,  fiom  tliecuun- 
try  of  the  lower  I'.io  (oloradit.  The  lat- 
ter, who  resembled  the  Vuuian  and  I'iman 
tribes  in  mode  of  life,  jujned  the  others 
after  their  settlement  in  the  Znfd  valley. 
T(j  tb  is  nu(leii~  there  were  many  accretions 
from  other  tribes  and  .«tocks.  as  well  a- 
many  desertions  from  it,  in  both  [irehis- 
toric  aiKl  historic  times. 

Althou;.'li  imiffinite  knuwledui-  (<i  an 
Indian  prfivinre  i-onrairnn;_'  seven  citie- 
in  the  far  n.  existed  in  Mexico  soon  after 
the  coiii|ue-t,  the  lir.-t  real  information 
re^'ardin;r  the  Zufd  tribe  and  their  7 
pueblos  wa.s  trainc'd  l>y  l-'ray  .Marcn-  oi 
Ni/.a,  who  in  lo-'i'*  sit  out.  with  a  P.arbary 
negro  named  l!stevanic<^  (who  had   been 


on  his  return  to  Mexico,  where  he  nia'le 
a  report  of  his  discoveries,  re[>re>entinu' 
the  "KinL'dom  of  Cibola,"  from  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  Indians  alon.' 
the  route,  as  a  rich  and  populous  prov- 
ince containintr  7  cities,  of  whii-h  Alia<  us 
(Ilawikuh)  was  the  principal  one.  11  is 
^lowiiiiT  accounts  led  to  the  fittin;:  (Mit 
of  an  exi»edition  the  next  year,  lo4ii, 
imder  Francisco  Vas<|Ue7,  C'oioiKulo.  the 
advance  t-'n:ird  of  which,  after  cros-ini;.' 
the  arid  reirion  to  the  s.,  im-t  the  lir^t 
partv  of  the  Zufd  near  the  mouth  of  tiie 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  lii>t  meet- 
intr  ^^  as  friendly,  but  a  colli.-ion  soon 
occurred,  and  after  a  sharp  skirnu-h  the 
In<lians  retreated  to  their  villa'.'e-.  Coii- 
tinuin;.'  their  advance,  the  Siianiards  a[>- 
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ppia>'lu'<l  till'  tmvii  <lescribe<l  by  Fray 
Marcos  xindt'r  the  name  of  Cilola,  \n\t 
wliiili  Coronado  calU-d  (iraiiada.  Tin's 
wxs  Ilawikuh.  Alti-r  a  contest  outside 
tlic  walls  the  place  wascarrietl  by  storm. 
Jtdv  7,  1S40,  wlien  it  was  toinid  that  the 
warriors  had  i>revioiisly  removeil  the 
^Mcater  part  of  their  property,  tojrether 
with  their  women  and  children,  to  their 
stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa,  whither 
they  also  Med.  The  ma^niticent  Kin<r- 
d(.m  of  Ciln^la,  witii  its  7  cities  tilled 
wit  hgoM  and  {Merii  "lis  stones,  pro  veil  to  be 
only  a  group  of  ordinary  Indian  pueblos, 
and  thcdisappointed  Coronado  was  moved 
to  declare  in  his  otticial  re{>ort  that  the 
friar  had  "said  the  truth  in  nothing  that 
he  reiKJrtetl."  Coronado  found  the  7 
towns  all  within  4  league?,  each  hav- 
ing a  distinct  name,  and  the  largest  con- 
taining 500  houses,  while  Cil)oIa  (derived 
from  .Shiwona,  above  mentioned  i,  was 
found  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  terri- 
t"ry.  From  Cibola,  on  tin*  idciitiiicalion 
of  which  with  the  Zuni  country  all  scien- 
tific students  agree,  expeditions  were 
sent  to  Tusayan  (the  Hopi  country),  the 
(irand  canyon  of  theColorado.  and  to  the 
Rio  (irande  and  beyond,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  main  force  the  .Spaniards 
moved  to  the  latter  stream,  thereto  enter 
winter  quarters. 

In  1580  the  tribe  was  visited  by  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  Chamuscado,  in  the  account 
of  whose  journey  the  name  of  the  jirov- 
ince  is  printed  Cami  (Cuni).  It  was  re- 
jtorted  to  contain  6  villages.  In  15S3the 
jirovince  was  visited  by  Antonio  deEspejo. 
who  for  the  first  time  called  the  place 
Zui"ii,  adding  that  its  other  name  was 
CilKjIa,  and  who  foninl  there  some  Mexi- 
can Indians  who  had  been  left  by  Coro- 
nado. FsjKijo  attril)Ute<l  to  Zufd  the 
greatly  exaggerat<-<l  popTdati(jn  of  20,000 
in  (J  villau'es  (one  of  which  wa~  Aquico  = 
Ilawikuh  =  Coronad</s  (.iranadal,  thus 
indicating  that  one  of  their  pueblos  had 
l>een  abandoned  between  1540  and  15>>o. 
Zuni  was  again  vi>ite'I  by  Juan  deOnate, 
the  colonizer  of  New  Mexiio,  in  lo'JS, 
when  this  and  s<.'veral  other  pueblo 
provinces  were  given  un'ler  the  minis- 
teri.il  care  of  Fray  An<hvs  Corchado, 
but  there  was  no  resident  missionary 
at  Zuni  at  this  time.  In  159S  the  Zufii 
still  occupied  G  villaL'es,  reconledby  Ouate 
:is:  Aguicobi  or  A<:uscabi  (Ilawikuh), 
Canabi  (Kianawe?),  Coa<|Ucria  (Kiaki- 
ina),  Ilalonagu  (Ilalona),  Macaqui  (Mat- 
^^aki),  and  A<)uin-a  (Apinawa?).  The 
ruins  of  tho~e  that  an?  indeiitified  beyond 
doubt  are  still  plainly  to  l)e  seen. 

The  first  Zufd  mission  was  establislied 
iit  Ilawikuh  bv  the  Franciscans  in  the 
piMumerof  ]<;'2!)'.  Fray  Hoque  de  Fi^'ue- 
ar,  and  Fray 
nod   beiug  its 


missionaries,  although  one  or  two  >•! 
these  proliably  were  established  at 
Ilalona.  Betwe«'ii  this  date  and  ln.'.J 
Fray  Francisco  Letrado  was  transferred 
from  the  Jumaiio,  in  i:.  New  Mexi(<^.  to 
the  Zuni,  but  was  murdered  l>y  them  on 
Feb.  L'2  of  the  latter  year,  and  5  days 
later  Fray  Martin  de  Arvi<le.  who  had 
passed  through  Hawikuh  on  his  wav  to 
the  Zipias.  was  killed  by  5  Zufd  anil  a 
mestizo  who  accompanied  him.  .\s  in 
Coronado's  time,  the  Indians  a'jain  tieil 
to  their  stroivjliiild  on  Taaivaloiie  nn'-a, 
where  they  remained  until  lti;;.'>.  Fn.iu 
this  time  until  liiTO  the  history  of  tiie 
Zufn  is  almost  a  blank.     On  Aul'.  7  of 


P*rtl.O*AMTlW*— iUM 


re'io,  Fray  Agustin  de  Cuella 
Franci^o    de  Mudre  de  Dio; 


the  year  named  the  Apache  or  Xuvaho 
rai<led  Ilawikuh,  killed  its  nii--ionary. 
Fray  Pedro  de  A  vila  y  Ayala,  and  biirui-i 
thecliurch,  his  remains  beimr  recovered 
the  next  day  by  Fray  Juan  <jal>lo,  prie-i 
at  Halona.  Ilawikuh  was  never  rees- 
tablished as  a  mission,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  was  not  reo<ctijii..-d  at  all, 
( )joCalientespringin'_'  n[i,  a  sliortiii.-tanix' 
awav,  as  a  suuuiier  larniing  serilem.-nt. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  l't;>t>lu  relK-l- 
lion  (>i  ]G>0  the  Ziu"ii  occupietl  but ;;  town-, 
excluding  I  lawikuh.  These  were  Ilalona, 
Matsaki,  and  Kiakima;  the  lir-t  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Zuni,  on  lu.tli  side--  of 
the   river;   tlie  other  two,   wliich    were 
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vi.^if<xs  of  the  llaloiia  Inis^:io^,  at  the  x.  w. 
ami  p.  \v.  l>aso  of  Taaiyaloiio.  ivspt'o- 
tivt'ly.  T!io  '/.\\u'\  |)artiiii)alc<l  in  the 
rchellioii,  killiii>:  their  mi-si. mary  aiitl 
aj^aiu  tlfciiit:  to  Taaiyaloiu-,  wiioii!  thoy 
reniaiiUMl  until  New  Mexiii)  was  rocon- 
•jueri'tl  in  1t}\)2  hy  Pioiio  <K'  Xarpis. 

The  people  from  thi.<  time  wi-ro  con- 
centrated on  tlie  site  of  llalona,  \vl\ich 
meanwhile  had  fallen  to  «lccay.  where, 
chietly  on  the  N.  side  of  Zuni  r.,tliey  built 
a  new  pueblo — tiie  present  Zuni.  A 
church  wa.s  erected  here  al)Out  lii^'i*,  but 
the  villau'e  was  snon  a'jain  wittuMit  a  resi- 
dent i)riest  owint^  to  the  killiiiL',  in  170o, 
of  a  fewSpanisii  .--oldiera  who  had  treated 
the  natives  harsidv.  causin;;  them  aL'ain 
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to  flee  to  their  PtronLrhold.  The  Indians 
remained  (ju  TaaiyaNjne  until  ITO-"),  when 
they  a.^'ain  Hetile<l  in  the  plain  and  the 
iiiis.sionary  returned  to  them.  A  garri- 
son wa.-;  k»  pt  at  the  j>uebio  f-T  some 
years,  and  from  time  to  time  they  wereat 
enmity  with  the  Ib-jii,  but  peace  was  re- 
.storeil  in  \7\'-'>.  The  subsequent  hist<jry 
of  Zuni  is  not  nott-worthy.  .\  mission 
wa.s  in  exi.-ten<e  thn>U'_'hout  the  bSthand 
well  into  the  I'.'th  century,  but  the  cliurcli 
f.'radually  fell  in  ruins  and  oidy  occ;L~ion- 
ally  was  it  visite(J  by  priest.s.  For  some 
time  after  the  territory  came  into  ]>os-es- 
sion  of  the  rnitt-<l  .":^tate=  f<jllowin'_'  the 
war   with    Mexico,    Zuni    was  entirely 


abandotiod  by  white  iK>ople,  but  in  the 
70's  variovis  attenipt.-?  were  matie  to  nus- 
.vioni/.<' the  i>ueblo,  with  little  suci>cs,s.  In 
recent  years  the  Government  has  l)uilt 
extensive  irrigation  work<  and  established 
a  larj^e  .<chool,  ai\d  the  ynunirer  genera- 
tion are  Itecoming  educatLKi  in  the  wavs 
of  civilization  and  have  learueil  the  Kii- 
gli.sh  laniTuaee. 

In  character  and  customs  the  Zinli  re- 
.semblethel'uebji)  tribes  irenerall v.  Thev 
areijuiet.  gDoil  tempered,  and  industri"Us. 
friendly  toward  the  .Vmericans  but  j>al- 
ous  and  distrustful  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Navaho.  Thev  ad- 
here tenaciously  to  their  ancient  religion, 
which  is  closely  interwoven  with  their 
social  organization.  For  infcjrmation  con- 
cerning their  customs  and  beliefs,  see 
I'ncblo-<,  and  consult  Cushing  (1)  in  "Jd 
Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  ISS;;,  C-M  4tii  Kep.  H.  A.  i:.. 
ISSG,  (3)  13th  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  l.vjtl;  Ste- 
venson (1)  ill  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1S87, 
(2)l'3d  Kep.  1'..  A.  ]•;.,  1904. 

The  population  of  Zufdat  the  period  of 
the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  I'i.'^u  was  about 
2,500,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily 
decrea-ed,  chiefly  by  reason  of  smallpox 
epidenn'cs.  Between  17S.S  and  17ii9  the 
|)opulation  ranged,  according  to  various 
estimates,  from  l,t)17  to  2,71ii;  in  ]><:JOit 
apparently  liad  tlwindled  to  l..'^97.  In 
ISSO  the  population  was  ],6.'S0;  at  the 
present  time  (1910)  it  is  1,0-10,  having  re- 
covered from  an  epidemic  in  1895-99 
which  carried  away  about  250. 

According  to  Cushing'  the  Zufu  have 
7  phratral  groups,  tlivided  into  10  surviv- 
ing clans,  as  follows: 

(1)  Itiwa  Ateuna  ('those  of  the  mid- 
most air  ),  embracing  I'i-chi-kwe  r>r  Mi'i- 
la-kwe  (I'arrotor  Macaw  folk  ),  Ta'-a-kwe 
(SeedorCorn  f"lk),  and  V;i'-t<j-k'va-kwe 
(Sun  folk).  (2)  Pfshla  Ateuna  ( 'thos.- 
of  the  northernmost'  ).  embracing  Aini:'- 
shi-kwe  ( I'ear  folk),  K.i-lok-ta-kwe  i  Her- 
on or  Crane  folk),  arnl  T;i-thlui)-t.-i:kwe 
(Yellow-wood  folk).  (3)  Ky'alishiAleii- 
na  ('those  of  the  wer-ternmost' ),  em- 
bracing Sus'-ki-kwe  (Coyote  folk)  and 
IVi-vi-kwe  (Chaparral  cock  or  Gn'iise 
folk).  (4)  Alaho  Ateuna  ('those  of  the 
southernmost'!,  endjracing  To-na-.-hi- 
kwe  (Badirer  folk)  and  Af-ya-hij-kwe 
(Kedtoi)-.dirub  folk).  (5)  Tefua  At'^una 
('those  of  tlie  easternmost' ),  embracing 
To-na-kwe  (Turkey  folk)  and  Shi')-h(»i-t;e 
kwe  (Deer  folk).  (0)  lyama  .\teuna 
('those  of  the  uppermost'),  embrai-ing 
K'ya-k'ya-li-kwe  (Fagle  folk)  an<l  An'-a- 
kwe  (Tobarco  folk).  (7)  Mailam  Ateu- 
na ('tho-e  of  tlie  lowermost'),  embrac- 
ing Ta-k'\a-kwe  I  Toad  folk)  and  Tclii-to- 
la-kwe  (  Kattlesiiake  folk). 

FollowiuL'  an.'  the  Zufd  puel)los,  tlio.se 
marke<l  by  an  a-terisk  being  now  c-xtiini : 
*  llalona,     *llampu.sawan,     ''iiawikuh 
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•Hcshnkta,  *IIt>Hhota  AvathUnna,    *ni'-  Navaho  numc).    Nirsh-Ui*.— Wliit.\  At'.uh.MS. 

1     to    iriiiiit^ini     *  1  l,..;lii.t  I    lii.L-.^^L-u  in  viHiib..    ».    A.    K..    1>T6     Cilw.Mlirs     in     rtli>l>o 

.h..t:i   HUipt.-ui.i.      lU>lota   l..iko.-k\  in.  ,„,„,..^..  .vpuhoi.MnuM.   Nashlizh^.-<Mniv  An.. 

•  llt'.'^liotapatliltaic,     ^  1 1  (.•.-huta      I  lila,  in.i..  i.  i;!i.  I'm:  i  •i.l.ickoiud  i-ytt.r.n%s:  Ap  i.h.- 

*  Ktrllil>auail,       *Kiakillia,       *l\\vakina,  ntuno).      Nashtezhe.  — Ihi.l..  KvS  (  S'avuliu  n  inul. 

♦Kwakinauan,    *Matxiki.    Nutria.    Ojo  ^itl  Jf^m  V~''-/ 1^' v  < 'Hl"^'"*i\'''-  '"V  ','  ^i"- 

C'alionto,    lo:?(.-a(lo,    'linawan,    ^.^hopa-  AK'ncusicr  (ivi.i)  ,,ii,mli1  hy  I'riu.  i-.    N.  m...\.. 

kia    *\Viiniail,  Zufli.  (F.  W.   II.)  o'.  1S>;>.     Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Zum. — 

A'.ci-wi.— ten    K.ito,   Svnonvnuo,    7,    ^v^^    (>inc.  Orozco  y  B.rni  in  AiuUls  d.l    Minis,   ilc    K..ni.. 

Civvi;  own  n.uno;  (■  =  .</(».    Ahshee-wai.— Katon  lu  '^■'-    'i^>.     1"^-     (nusiTimi.       Nuestra     Senora    de 

-,-ti<K>knilt.  hui.  Tribt<.  IV.  JJO.  1^">4  (Zuiii  uamo  Guadalupe    de  Zuni.— Dominiriuz    an.l   K-i:diUUi- 


If  111 t'Ui -elves  IIS  II  triliei.     Ahshi-wi. — .~ievi 


(ITTt'.i   in   ri.'e.  Him.  Mex..  •_'»  -..  I.  .V..;.  ]Ci.     Nu- 


M.  olh  l{eli.  B.  A.  K..,>11.  kv>7.  or  Zufli..     Ame.-  estra   Senora    Guad.^lupe  ae   Zuni.-W.ini   in   hid 

K-peio  (l.Sv3)in   Due.   In.-.l.,   xv.   117,   1.>T1  r..iro  ■\''-   ''^;!'-     ■^'; ••-'■:■    ';';-     Sarai.-Hod-..,     neld 

,;,.iiiijre  Cibola';  ini-iTint  1.1   f.'/ni.     Ami.-lb.d..  ";^'^-  "■  ,-^-  ^-■^-.'■'  I ':.'':  V'  "",•',  •'■^""''"  "^""■•;" 

l.U   1-Jl.     A-she-we.-Keukcs   m  Jour.   Am.    Elh.  Hk-  puoblo^.     Saran.-lind.     ,  M.-ta  nn;n.- oi  tlie 

i.ikI    Arch..    I,  >•■<.    iv.'l    (/.ufiiau    name   ot    tlieir  I'^'Op'o).       Saray.-liaudelier     (..uded    Man      1  ly. 

iribe).       A-Bhi-ui.  — Bandelier    in     Areli.     Inst.  l:-'.';^  riu-ua  name  ot  [tie  puebO:  O'Trupud   inio 

I-ai.ers.   v.   ITti,  IMH)  (or   Zuiii^).     Ashiwi.-Cush-  Xalay  by    the    early   .-fanmrdM.   Septem   ciuua- 

111.;    in  id  Kep.   B.   A.    E..  y.    l.-.^3  (or  Zufiisi.  tum.-\\  yttiiet,  Hi>t.  iKs  Indev  luap.  1 1  J-  lo.  i.ai 

Asuncion.-Baiieroit.  Ariz,  and  N.  Me.x.,  2-Jl.  In-.i  (al>o  CeiioU).     Seven  Citiesot  Gold.-l.add.    .--tory 

,.arlv  nii>sion   name  or    Zufii  pueblo,.     Buffalo  ^\'  >-M<^'X-.  'l.l>yi.     Shewena  — h  .u  k,- in   bull. 

Province.-Davi..    HI    Gnn-o.    (-.    IS-.?.     Cabri.—  Kv-ex.  In>t.     \.\1I.  M.  l-O.      She-wo_na.-I  ..well 

Cliamu.-eado  (l=.-Oi   in    D.x\  In.M..  xvi.  MS.Ki.  "'  -^  I»P-  B.  X.  K..  xxvii.  l-M  ,/uui  naui-.-  lor 

uipparentlv    reu-arded  by  B.in.ielier.  .lour.  Am.  il'<-ir  country).      Sni'-oui.—U  hippie.  iMe.   K.  K. 

Ktli.    and'Areh.,   ill.   .■.:;."   l-..-.>.  a^s    Cami  =  Znrii  i.  Kep..  lii,  pt.  .}.  0:^.  ]<>.  lfo<i  i  Zuni  n.ime  lor  one 

Came-Barrundo    and    IN.ai.inte     mi-iuoted    bv  f"    f'eir   tribei.      Shi-ua-na.— I'.amle  i.r   i;i    K.-v 

llancroft.   Ariz,    atid    N.  Me.x..  77.   ks-'J.     Cami.—  d'Ethno-.. 'Aio.  1^N■..     Shiuano.— Bandelier.  (..;;. i.-.l 

iJustamente  (KVJ-so)  in  l).,c.  Iiie.i..  .\V.  .-f..  Is71  M»i'i.  H'-'.    l'"'-'.i-      Shi-uo  na.— ii.ind.lier  lu  .VP-li. 

irci-'ardedbvBa!i.lelier..Ioi:r.  Am.Kih.aiidAreii..  !n>i-    I'apers.    v.    lol,    I'-'AL     Shi-vola.— (  u>:i;nn 

lii.t.:{.  l5'.rj."asa  mispniil  of  •■Zufli.-' i.  e.  euin).  i"   Mill>ione.    IX.   -.S,    l>ee.    1-^J    ^..rl■-•lna.    pro- 

Cebola.— L->e%v  in  .\iin.  Kep.  Wheeler  .^urv..  apn.  nuneialion  oi  CilH>la..     Shi-wa-na.— han.iei;.-r  in 

I.U   17.S.  Is7.5.     Cebolla.-(  ope.   ibid..  17:5.     Cebol-  M^^:.  We-t.   Hi^t..  M.-,  .-rept.  Iv-o  (Z.uii  n.ime  i.T 

hans.— Ibid.     Cenola.- Hakiuvt  tli.uO)  ini^qucte.i  their    tribal    raiis-ei.      Shiwi.-Ci:>liui.J    in     1..U1 

bv    Cu-hiUk'   in    .MilNtone.    ix.    -.^'l.     l>ee.    l->4.  Kep.  B.  A.  E.  J4.i.  U-Vo   (the   tribe,.       Shiwian.- 

Ceuala.-Niea  i  i:.:>.')  in   Kamii-io.  Xav.  et  Viai-L'i.  Ciishiii!,'   in  Cmple-rendu  intmiat.  (011-.  Am., 

Ill,   3o7.    ].">'o    laKo    C.-u..Iai.     Ceuola.-N;.a    in  vii,    l-'o,    l-.-J    .  a.lj.-e'.ival    i.iriiO.      Shi-wi-na.- 

Hakluvt,  Vov..iii.ia^.  I1.UO  (or  Cibola).    Cevola.—  Cu-hiiiv'  in  .\lil.-t..iie,  ix,  o.  .laii.  1n>1.     Shi-wi-na- 

Alaroon   (l.>iui    in   TeniauxCoinpaiK.   Vuv..  ix.  kwin.— Ibid.    Shiv.inas.—Haxier  111  Harp,  r  ~  .^l.li:.. 

3I.i.  l.Sis.     Chi-voda.  — Niza  miMiiii.ted  bvCiishiiiL,'  June  1h>-'.     Shiwona— <'u>Iiiii?  m  .MuIm '^ 


(1^\S)  in  ComiUe-reiKlu  Internat.  Coiilt.  .\m.,  vii. 


Dee.  1>>1.      Sibola.— t.ordiin.   H;.-t.  Mex..  ll. 


l.'')0.  I.SW.  Cibala.— Hm..rv,  Keeoiiuoi-anee.  12>,  235,  1S5-'.  Sibolla.— (.i.ilvano  (Ix.:.!  in  llarcluvt 
IMS.  Cibola.— Ni.  a  (l.lyi  in  Hakliivi,  V.'V..  in,  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx.  227.  1^62.  Siete  Cibdades  — Nuno 
4:;.^;  Coroiia<lo  (1->10).  ibid..  l.M.  1<W.  gibola.—  de  Guzman  .  1..2«.'i  in  leazbakela. '  olee.  .le  1 '..ev. 
Torquemada.Moiiani.  Iiid.,  I.  oJ:j.  172:5.  Cibols.—  II.  2*-^H06.  l:^6o  (nr.~t  mention  ot  the  seven  eities 
Morelli.  Fasti  Novi  Orbis.  si.  177(5.  Cibolal.—  of  Cibola).  Sims.— Mota-l'aiiiUa.  Hi.M.  de  .a 
Ten  Broeek  (1v-,_m  f,iio(ed  bv  Dou.ild-on.  .Mo.jui  Conq..  51.^,  1742.  Sioki.— .~tc|.hen  in  >th  Kep. 
I'ueblo  Inds..  27.  ISW.  Ciboian  Indians. -O^'ilbv.  B.  A.  E..  'oO.  l-'.'I  (  Hopi  name  01  p.ieb.oi.  si-o  - 
America, 2".>-).l'-.71.  Cibolans.— <.-u<iiinu'  in(;.nnpt.-  ki-bi.— ten  Kate,  .-yn.inymie.  -•  1>--I  I""!:'  "■'"-'-' 
reiiilu  Internat.  CmiL'.  Am.,  vii.  17).  1>'J0  I  the  p..o-  inr  the  pueblo).  Si-o'-me.— Ibi.l.  ( iiui.i  name 
pie).  Cibolas.— .lelVerv-:.  Am.  Atla<.  map  .i.  177o  lor  the  Zufii:  sini:.  .Si-6-t.-,  b:) .  Siuola.— <  .oinara. 
iZuni  ori.  Cibola-Zuiii.— |;a;i.|el:er  m  Arih.  Hi.-t.  Gen..  4';i.U.  1m»,.  Sivola.— M..ioliiiia  ■  i  .-I'.m 
Iii-t.  I'apers.  in,  (.(.  l-;..j.  Cibole.  — I'.'nnant.  Are-  quoted  by  B.imieiier  in  Mai,'.  We-l.  Ili-t..  (.(■'.'. 
lie  Z.«M.r,'v,  3.  17'.>2.  CiboUans.— BnickeiiridL'e,  tept.  lN^6.  Sivolo.— Ruxp.Ti  in  Jmir.  Etnn.ii. 
Early  Span.  Di-cm'.,  2i.  1n.'i7.  Cibolos.— Viila-  Soe.  I.ond..  II.  94.  l-'-J.  Sivulo.— Kiixtun.  I-ile  in 
Sefior.TheatroAm..pt.2. 42'..  174;.  Cibora.— Hum-  Far  West.  Ih3.  l^iy  (alter  <.!.!  M.~.i.  Soones.— 
Ix'ldt.  New  .-[lain.  II.  324.  Isll.  Ciloba.— o.-'iUjv.  Emorv,  Keeon..  '/J.  Isls.  Sounes.— <.al.a;:n  in 
America,  mai-,  1071  (mi-print).  Cinola.— Ilakiuvc  Nouv.Aiin.  Voy..  .^th  s..  XXVll.  2'.t..  1-.-.1.  Sumi.- 
MiW)  mi.-.jii..t,-d  bvCu-liim,' in  :.Iill-tone.  IX. 224,  Ofiate  ( IC-'.cM  in  Doc.  Died..  XVI.2C''j.  1-.  I  (Zi;t:i  on. 
Dee.  IS-M.  Ciuola.  — Hakluvt.  Vov..  410.  note.  I'.^^o.  Suni.— .Muh'.enpb.rdt.  .NIejic...n.o2-.  1>  It.  Sums.— 
Civola.  — .Meuduza  tl.>4i."in  T.'rnaux -Comtatis.  Freyta.-,  IViialo-ii  (UjL'i.  ^bea.  ed.^  .y2.  >..  1"2: 
V.iy.,  ix,2V2  et  .-e.|..  1-3-.  Civoli.  — li.indelier  in  Alcedo.  Die.  GiO,'..  11.  bii.  17^7.  Sunis.-Al.  ^.b., 
M.iK.  West.  Hi-t..O<;o.  .-ept.  1— i  laiter  C..r..nadoi.  Dlc.Gei.K..  IH,  ^^^.17^s.  Sunne.— H.i:<iuyt.  \'').. 
Civona.  — Bandeli.-r.GiM.-lMaii.  112.  lS'j:;(i:iv.nas  iii.  47U.  note.  b.MJ  lor  Zunyi.  Suny.- 1  Lir... 
a  lOrhceiitury  form).  Ci'-wi-na-kwin.— ten  Kate.  Don  Dieso  de  IVnalo.-a.  7.i.  1.^-2.  Su  nyitsa.— 
>.vnoiivmif.,  7,  1^.-1  CcoUntrv  of  Aciu  i  •;  Ze.fii  Hodi,'e,  lield-notev  B.  .\.  E..  l"V->  (.-aiit.i  Ana 
name  lor  tlieir  t.-rritorv).  Ci'-wo-na.- Ibid.  Corn  name  of  pueblo).  Sunyitsi.— Ibid  .  I,a-i;n.i  n.rm: 
Peoples.- Cii-biriL'.  ini'n.  1-j1  inr  Tau  A-liiwani:  Aeoinu  form,  Z";!V.'fi. ..  Taa  Ashiwani.— <  u-:;iiil'. 
>.nTed  iiaiui.  of  the  tribei.  Cuni.— C.ronado  a-  mfn.  1-yl  i-Corn  i.eopi.-' :  s,,.:.-d  uaioe  >>i 
quoted  bv  Bandelier  in  Ma?.  WeM.  U;-t..  b-.-.  the  tribei.  Tennis.— .-herijian  m  II.  K.  l|.r..  ..-I. 
^••■pt.lvvO.  Quni.— ^"ordovai  l'.l'.')inTern.iUX-Coni-  4:;<i  CotiL'..  1-t  .-e-.,  27i:.  i-.4  uiii-priiit.  >  Truni.— 
pans,  Vov.,  X,  411.  ]-.>.'5;  Bareia.  En-av...  170,  1723.  Ofiate  ;  1-Vj- .  in  Doc.  InOd.. -Wl,  1  l-j.  I-.  1.  Tunis.— 
<;uni.— (Jarcia,  (jri-.-n  di.-  U,~  Di.l-..  ind.-x.  17."'.  Tavl.ir  in  C.il.  F.irmer.  Jreb.  14.  :-v-2.  Xalay.— 
Cuni.— Zi'irate.Salm.Ton  <  rn.  l>,r.f)  in  I.atidof  ?un-  Ofiate  (Ix- .  in  Doc.  In.Hi..  xvi.  II...  l.-,l  iideiiti- 
'liine.  47.  D..-C.  l^'.'.t.  Cvrii.  — .\'i.-lo  (li.2'.')  qui.t.-.l  tied  bv  Bandelier.  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  iin.l  .vr>  1:..  ill, 
by  Bandelier  in  .Vreh.  In-t.  i'ar..er;.  iv,  i;i),  !'■/>.  so.  1«'J2.  with  Xaray.  theTiLrua  iiameol  Zu:::;  -ee 
Gibola.— .M.-ndoza  (l.V.i.t)  quoted  bvWiii-..r,  II;-t.  Sirw/,  at,..\e:..  Xaray.— B-imb-lier  in  Juur.  Am. 
A'li..  11,  Is'j.  n-.i,.,  iN-,j('-]ii.s  Bacosde  Gibula'M.  Elli.  and  Arch..  HI, -1.  1^'.'2  '  Tiu'iia  name;  c;  .-.i  .,,, 
Guadalupe.— Baiicn. ft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.  x.,  -.^'l.  ete.. above).  Zani.  — .'•til!.  H;-t.  Mexi.-.>.  ::ia;.  1-21. 
I--'J  (iiu-Mon  num.-  pri.^r  to  I'-yj).  Halo-nah.—  Ze-?ar-kin  a.  — Wbif..-,  .M.-.  ll:-t.  Ap.-.-.ii.-.  J5  A ,  K.. 
J'.iiveiiceau  in  Ca!h.  i'ion..  I,  IP).  '.».  I::.  1'.*-'.  (-•.;  1-7:.  (.\  pa  .he  name  I.  Zeven  Eteden  van  Ciaola.  — leU 
}l'il;i,n).  Juni.— ofiat.j  (l.V'-i  in  D<.c.  Died.,  xvi.  Kate.  i<.-:z.n  in  .V.  A.,  s.-o.  l-o  (  Dulcli  l..rm). 
2'/.'  et  .-eq..  1-71.  Juni.— <")fiat''  (IVj-)  as  .juoted  Zibola.— Vi  !lai,'ran.  Hi.st.  .Nuevo  Mexie,..  i  1  ,.  ledO, 
by  Bandeli.-r  in  .\reh.  In-t.  I'aj.er-.  i.  l.'>,  1---1.  Zivola.— Kiti.. '  li.'.'.M  in  Do.-,  lli-t.  Mex..  Itn  s.,  1. 
La  Puribimade  Zuni— 1  later,  .ft.  Ariz.an-l  N.M.-x..  :;27,  l-'.«j.  Zoenji— teii  Kat.'.  lieizeii  in  N.  A.,  .'-d, 
'^-'I,  l-.-'j  .nii--i<,ii  niim..(,i  Zuni  from  Ju;v  p, ■/.)].  ]-.-.'»  (Coeliiti  iiam..i.  Zouni— Beiiavi.i.s  ,.-  .|U..- 
Luni— .s,.l,,„j;,.r;,|,  j,,,)  'irib.-S  III,  3'.i:5,  1--'.:}.  tr-d  by  Gallatin  in  .N'oUV.  .Vim.  Voy..  -'.til-..  XXVll. 
^'ai-te'-zi.— [,_•!,    Kate,    synuiiyuiic,     0,    l;sl    (a  31/7.     1s~j1.      Zu^is  — Bor^iiri,    Letterutura    degi" 
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IliiliK.AliKTiOHlii,  II.  Ivv>>(  ItaliMti  form  1.  Zumu—  ^  Zuiii.— Turti'-r  in  P.i''.  K.  IJ.  Ixcp  .  H  I.  I't.  ".  .'.". 
Khifll.  Atlas.  Xll.tVJ.  lij.T.  Zun.— l>i«iunii-ll.  iii.i|i  '.'1-i'v  Kxl  i  I'luls  n,,  railit  :\l  miIitmiv  IhUv.'ii  /nr. 
Mi'jico.  ]-|t..  Zuna— I>.i\  •;«.  Ill  <irmi:i>.  I."-.  IV'T.  :,n<\  K<ri'«  :  Itii^cliuiaiiii.  .\fii-Mi'\ir.i.  .'.il.  .'t■ 
Zune.— W.inl  in  Iiiii.  AlV.  K'p.  l-''.4.  r.'l.  1^'v"..  JTii-'JT^.  ■J-(>- ■_"'•■..  :'ii-.',  iv,)^'  (v.. ml.-,  ^iii'l  L'tii.r.i; 
Zuni. —  l-pi'jo  i1">^:m  hi  ll.-ikhivt.  \'"y..  ill.  ITI.  nii  r.'in  >  -  ■  Ktaiiv  m  stjiiiVir.i.  r..ini-.n.l..  < '••;il 
ItW:  1><M-.  liu'il..  \v,  l^i>.  1^7],  Zuni,  — H'-navi.K-.  an. I  S...  .\ni..  iT'.',  l^Ts  i-a  -i.i.k  ;.i:i-:iiai;..  '■. 
.\Ioiucirial.  ol.  I'JO.  Zunia. — railMMiii  ilM.'.  in  I'.mv.'U  In  K.'cky  .^ltn.  I'ri..>t)\  toriaii.  .\u\ .  l^T-> 
Cal.  -M'J'S.  an.l  Corr.  sii  .  -i'")  -t  x'li..  l^'.il.  ( i"i-liiilf-  /.nfu.  Las  Nutrias,  Ojn  <K'  ri-.mli"; 
Zunians.  — HnL;lK-~.  li..nii.iian's  Kxi..->1.,  I'.Ki.  IMS.  ciat-i'lut  in  Ma._'.  .\in.  Hist.. -Ji',!!.  iv^j  =,Zunian.— 
Zunias. — Wtanturt  il'l'.'JV  Ti-atro  .^lt.•.\..  III.  Sll.  I'oui'll  in  .\iu.  .\at..  <."4.  Anir.  IS'Mi-  I'l'WfU  ill  Till 
1S71.      Zuni-Cibola  — H.in.leli.r     in      Anli.      In-t.  Kcp.  15.  A.  K..  l;;s.  iv.il. 

I'apors:.  III.  1.V5.  K-'O.    Zuni-Cibola.-Han.icli<  r  in  Zdiiiga.     Aiipaix-ntlv   a   raini^-o  rancli- 

Kev.  <r  KtlniOL'.,Ji'7.  l^>i'..     Zunie.  — f.van<  in  In.i.  r;  ,;.:.■,.     1-               "   m       •        ""        i     ii 

All.  K,.p.l>..9.1Ul,  1-70.    Zunni.-'.r. --i,u-.,n..i...t  ^'"11     '>.><■    \n  ■   >"ll"r:l,    MoXIro:    pn.tul.l> 

by   Gallatin    in   'Ir.iiis.    Am.   Kihn..l.    >.....   ii.  iiaiiuHi  iroiii  a  .'^[lanianl. — C'our^.  ( iara  .-^ 

Ixxxviii.    ISl*-.     Zufiu. — (.JaiM  111  I    m     Ma,'.     Am.  Diar\".  '.>~ .   T.HlO. 

Hist..     -''.(I.    .Apr.     1-«J     ( ni;-i'riii: :     :\\-n     '/.':n,'.  t    ".  "        '        .1         i         ■          .        i           .i    • 

Zuny.-Mcncl.^a.V.-.,,in  HaLlint   V,.v..4r,j.^70.  Zutseuun  (    kmI  orhtT.    .,r    n-.l  ,.arth    i. 

lOOO     (aitiT    >:>prj.>.   l^Nii.     Zura  — lli-rva-.    I.loa  All    (IkuiaLMH    tnwii     <in     upiiOf    >illlilka- 

deir  t"niverso.  .wii,  Tii.  17-1.    Zuvi— Uaiuli'lii  r  mfen  r     l>rit    (ul 

ill  Arch.  Jnst.  Papers,  III.  r.l.lsWniil.J.rini).  Vermillion. -Toit   in  .Mt'iii.   Am.   Mils    Nat.  Hi-t.. 

'  Zunian    Family.     A    ui;^tinct    liiiirnistu'  ii.  i7-i,  I'lO  iwhit,-  mens  namci.    Zutsamin.— 

family,  oonipri.?in'_'  only  tlio    Zuni  trilio.  '^>''^-    Zu'tsEmin.— ibid. 


SYXOXY.\[Y 


Aabahu  =  A  rn  paho. 

A.-VCU8  -AC'tn.i. 

A-a-ko-za  —  1>  iiki>/.a. 

AaUu  =  Ala. 

A-ampkua  amim  -  l'm(Miurt. 

Aanadako's- Anadarko. 

Aa'ninena  — Al>ina. 

Aanu'hawa  --  Haiialiawiuioim 

Aarapahoes     ArajMlio. 

A-ar-ke  =  lIu[)i. 

Aas-Kyeisl). 

A'-a'tam,  A'-a'tam  A'kimult  -  !*iraii. 

A-auh-wauh  — Ahahu  ili. 

Aays- Kycish. 

Ababe  ves  —  A  ba  1  kO. 

Abacoes-- Ahilika. 

Ahacoochc.  Abacouchees  -  Abikii'Nlii 

Abacu,  Abacas  — 1  lau  Ikuh. 

Abagaduscts  -  H.iL'a>lu<r. 

Abalache,  Abalachx  =  Apaiach-'i'. 

Abanakees,  Abanakis,  Abanaquis,  Abanaquois  =  Ab- 

naki. 
Abarginny  =  AbiTiriniiiii. 
Abbacoochees  =  Abikuiisbi 
Abbato-tena',  Abba-to-tenah,  Abbato-tinneh  =Abba- 

totine. 
Abbetikis,  Abbitibbes,  Abbitibbi     Aliiltilii. 
Abbo  =  Al><). 

Ab-boin-ee  Sioux,  Ab-boin-u?.  Abbwc)i-nug=  Pa  km  a. 
Abchas,  Abecaes.  Abecas.  Abecka  -  AMhka. 
Abecoche,    Abecochi,   Abecoochee,    Abecothee,    Abe- 

couechis  — Al>ikiiil<hi. 
Abeeka  =  Ea-t  Abuika. 
Abeicas,  Abeikas.  Abeka3  =  Abihka. 
Abenaguis,    Abenaka,  Abena'kes,   Abenakias.   Abe- 
nakis,   Abena'kiss.  Abenakki.  Abenaques,  Abena- 
quioicts,   Abcnaquiois,    Abenaquioue.    Abenaquis, 
Abenati,  Abenequas,  Abenquois-— Abiiaki. 
Abequin==  Alii'iuiil. 
Abercrosh  =  Wai-'aiiakisi. 
Abergeny,  Aberi<;ney=  Abiririniaii. 
Abernaquis  =  Aliiiaki. 
Abicas  =  Abihka. 

Abicu,  Abicui,  Abiguin^  Abiiiiiiu. 
Abi'hka^Abilika. 
Abi'hkudshi  ^  A  bikllilsbi. 
Abikas,  Abikaws- Abihka. 
Abimiouec,  AbimiSec  — Uiiiioi-. 
Abinaqui-  .Vbiiaki. 
Abingas.=  Wai.|.ilit;fr. 
Abinohkie  =  .\bnaki. 
Abinones -\\\.a. 
Abin  =  AlM). 

Abiquico,  Abiquieu,  Abiquin.  Abiquiri -- .Vbiquiii. 
Abitibis.  Abittibb(>s  =  Abut jl.:. 

Abnakis,   Abnaquips,    Abnaquiois    Abniiquis,    Abna- 
quois,  Abnaquotii.  Abnabque,  Abnekais      .\bi,,iKi. 
Ab-oin,  Aboinug  ^I/aki.aa. 
Abolachi    ;  Apalailn-i-. 
Abonakies-   .\bnaki. 
Abonerhopiheim  -  .\li(ai('rh'>pib<iiii. 
Abonnekce  -.\bii,i  ki. 
Aborginny   - Ali'T^ritiiaii. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  vill.ige     Tbi-chniitiiruu'. 
Abre  Creche  -^  Wnt'aliaki-i. 
Abricu   -  \bi.|iiiu. 
Absaraka.  Absarakos,    Absaroka.    Absarokes,    Absa 

roki^(  'n)\v~. 
Absaynie  -  .Xn-aiinc^. 
Absoroka  -  (,'niU'^. 
Abuchochu  .  Abikml.shi 
Abiicioa     AcriinM 
Abuqiiin    .  .\bi.|\ijii. 
AbuJC08-<'aliibiij(i'J. 


Abuscal  — .\bn^ra1. 

Abwoinug  =  jiakula. 

Acadcan,  Acadian  Indians    Ml'inar. 

Acansa,  Acansea.  Acansias     i^u.i|..i\s  . 

Acapatos  =  .\l-iiia. 

Acawmuck  =  I'atii.xtt. 

Accahanock  =  Ai  Ti  ■hanoc. 

Accanceas,  Accances  =Qilai.a\v. 

Accawmacke-=  .Vi  ((Jiiiar. 

Acchusnutt  — .\i  '.;^hiu-t. 

Accocesaws,  Accockesaws  -  Art;i>ki>a. 

Accohanock-=  Ai''  'ibaiKn-. 

Accokesaus,  Accokesaws  —  Arki  'kiya. 

Accomack   - .Vrriaiiar.  I'aluxil. 

Accomentas,     Accominticus,     Accomintycua,     Acco- 

myiiticus  =  Acciiir.iiita. 
Acconeechy  —  ( !•  rnUL'tM'hi. 
Ac-cool-le  ".\  k'll  i. 
Accoomeek^  i'a  i  ii  xft. 
Accopogue^  Ai|iK  t«.i:.'iie. 
Accotronack3i=.\icijhaiii.X'. 
Accowmack--.\rri.imac. 
Acculee^Akuli. 
Acha=  riiuri-". 
Achague-'.>iU'liiai<;ai. 
Achalaque  =  th'ri  >k(  e. 
A-cha'-o-tin-ne  =  Ktcliarontlino. 
Achaque  =  (.iuir  hoi  lira  i. 
Achastas,      Achastli.      Achastlians,      AchasUiens, 

Achastlier,  AchastUes=  Kiniisc-ii. 
Acheaubofau=  ral;i--o. 
Achedoma3  =  .\  h'iitiii;iiia 
Achees  =  Viichi. 
Achelaci,    Achelacy,    Achelaiy,    Achelayy-^  I[(.H'ho- 

layi. 
Achena=.\t.-ina. 
Acheotenne  —  1  Jcharootlinc. 
Aches  =  Paw  Hue. 
Achese  — i,lii.-i. 
A-che-to-e-ten-ni,     Acheto-e-Tinne.      Acheto-tenk--- 

Kti-harfi'lliiii-. 
Ache'to-tin'neh  =  Tit.>:ii(ilina. 
Achiesta  — Ail..i>ta. 
Achiganes  =.-^(>  iko. 
Achiha  =  Cliialia. 
Achilla  =--t{ilrl,iti. 
Achiligouiane  -  .\<:hilii,'(ina!i. 
Achiok^Akbii.k. 
Achipoes,  Achipoue  — <  'hifipcwa. 
Achirigouans  =  .\i-hiiit.'"ii'i  n. 
Achistas=  lliini-.-ii. 

Achjuch-Aliat  =  ;  iiL'iiklitiiiiit.  Ini-i  kiiiniiit. 
Achkingkesaky,  Achkinkebackv.  Ac.\k:iikeshacky    - 

Il;ickrll^ai  k. 
Achkugmjuten  ^.\'_'li'ini'iT.  Kaiuuijmiut, 
Ach-min-de-cou-may      K.i  li^pcl. 
Achoic   Corr.ihavil     \''.:>':>. 
Achomawps     .\i:]i 'ii.:i'.\  i. 
A-cho-ma'-wi     .-ii. i»inr.   Ka:aily. 
Achonechy  -i  icin  Jn-fi-iii. 
Achoto-e-tenni  ^;  l.nl:.  If  •"•.':  IH-. 
Achquegeaonck.  Athquickenoiingh.  Ach.juicki-nun.  k. 

Achquickenunk,       Achquikinuncqii-j        Am:;. it  ::.i 

iKilik. 
Achsisaghecks.  Achsissaghecs  -=Mi-M-a::i;a. 
Achulares   -i   hillan-. 
Achusse,  Achussi     .\'-h;i^i. 
Achwlt;et    .  H.il.'\\  ilL-'-r. 
Acihi.  Acih:-«ine-- A-liihl. 
Acinay    C.Mi.. 
A'-ci-wi     V,\\h\. 
Ackiagnuite     .\kiak. 
Ackinckcsaky     llmki-n^ark. 
Ackoolee  — .\kuU. 


lU^S 


ACKvn  >-Kl..M>N' AHALl'AM 


lu.  A.  n 


Ackquekenon  — Ariuncljiiiicink. 

Acmaat,  A-co,  Acogiya  =  Acoum. 

Acohanock  =  Ai.v<>luit)i'o. 

Acohee  — ()l'(H'c. 

Aco-ke-sas  =  Arkoki<;\. 

Acolocu-Chiliii. 

Acolta=Lok\viltnk 

Acomack,  Acomak  =  Aori>mai'. 

Acotnan,    Acomas.    Acome.    Acomenses,     AcomeBes, 

Acomis,  Aconio.  Acona  —  Aii'Tn.i. 
Aconeche,  Aconecho,  Aconeechy  —  Or(HlU'i'<.!ii. 
Aconia  =  Aooiiia. 
Aciinichi  =<,>ii!nu'Oclii. 
Aconista-^  Armnitii. 
Acoonedy  =  (  K'tMiii  Tclii. 
Acossesaws=  Arki^kisii. 
Acosta,  Acoste  =  t\i?U'. 
Acota  =  Acori. 
Acounec  — C'cotU'C. 
AcpalUut  =  Akp;iliut. 
Acquackanonk  =  Aiiuiifkiinonk. 
Acquaseack.  Acquaskack  —  Arciiiaskiir. 
Acquia  — ACMina. 
Acquicanunck,       Acquiggenonck,        Acquikanong  = 

Aqiiueksuionk. 
Ac-quinanack  su  acks  =  Ac  lUiiit.iii.icMink. 
Acquinoehionee—  Ir^  iiii!>ii<. 
Acquintanacksuah.  Acqiiint.inacksuak,  Acquintanac- 

suck,  Acquintunachsuah  =  Aiini;miiiinf>iink. 
Acquinushionee-  In  i^uui^. 
Acquiora  =  H.i'^'i(ipa. 
Acquitanases  =  Ac.]Uintrtiiai'suak. 
Actun=^S.-iii  iiaiacl. 
Acu==Aciiina. 
Acubadaos  =  Arbai1ao~. 
Acuca,  Acucans,  Acuco,  Acucu  =  Acoina. 
Acuera  =  AcnuTa. 
Acuique,  A  cu-lah  =  PcCOS. 
Acus  =  Aconirt. 
Acusy  =  AcliUsi. 
Acnx  =  A('onia. 
Acuye=Pcros. 

Adaes  =  Adai.  San  >riLMicl  fie  Liimros. 
Adage,    Adabi,    Adaices,    Adaics.   Adaies,    Adaihe, 

Adais,  Adaisses,  Adaize^ A'lai. 
A  da  ka'  da  ho  =  Arik,ira. 
A'dal-k'ato'igo  =  XL'7.  f.-ri'i's. 
Adams  Lake  Band  — ~onih  Adrian  Band. 
Adawadenys=  I'olaw  atonii. 

Adayes,  Adays,  Addaise,  Addaize,  Addees  =  Adai 
Addi  =  Ati. 
Addick=.Ahdik. 
Addies=  A'lai. 
Addik^Alidik. 
Ad-dik-kun-maig  — (''iokiiinaisr. 
Addle- Heads  =  Ml' nominee. 
Adees  =  Adfti. 

Adene  =  Atliapascan  Family. 
Adero=  Ardi_<'). 
Adeyches— Adai. 
Adgebaches=Tiikabati'hi. 
Adgecantehook  =  Aro>at;uiita(;o<jk. 
Auiais  =  Adai. 

Adigie,  Adigo  =  Kittnnniiis,'. 
Adikamag^=rdL'kiitnaitr. 
Adirondacs,     Adirondaks,     Adirondai,     Adirontak, 

Adisonkas  =  Adir'>!idack. 
Adje-jawk-=()_ii.i-j(ik. 
Adb,  Adlihsuin,  AdUt  -- Adlct. 
Adnondecks  =  AdirDlidack. 
Adoena  -  AthapHvati  Kuniily. 
Adoses  -Ad  li. 
Adusta  -Kdi-tn. 
Adwanuqdu  — Atsuco^^■i. 
Adyes-^  Adai. 
Adzuma  wi  =^  .Vrhomani. 
Aenay  =--  Ilainai. 
Aequeya  --.\'(;uera. 
Aes=^Kyci<h. 
Aesetooue^r/utiulii. 
Aesopus  -  I->o;iiiN. 
Atf.igoula  -Ofoir.iiila. 
Atlatstena  -^  .\  t.tiat'  a  inc. 
Afrahcootans  -=  \\  ahi»ckutf. 
Afulakln  =  \Va-c,j. 

A  gai  du  ka.  A  gaiti  kut  t»h  =  Airaihtikara. 

Agaligamute   -  .\i:iili.i  k  , 
Aginienticus  —  AiciiinnUu. 
Aganuschioni  =  Iro«iuoL-j. 


Agnails,  A  gar-itis^Mi<kiit. 

Agawaam  =  .\i.'au  .iin. 

Agaweshkni.  Agawcshni  -  .\'ja\vi'<)). 

Agawom.  Ac*»omes  =.Vi.'aua:ii. 

Agerone»-i  M.imai. 

Aggawam.  Ae^awom  — .\ea wain. 

Ag-gitik'-kah  "Tj'./:ia:',Mdika. 

Aggoncy,  Agd;uncia  -  .N'irinnl'fi:;!. 

Aghquessair.e.  Aghquissasne  :.Siint  l:o'.;i.<. 

Aghsie6agichrone=  Mi>.-'.sani;,i. 

Agin  =  t'<.'('(W. 

Agissawamg  =  Aga  wani. 

Agiu  =  ror(W. 

Agiukchugumut=  .\irinkchiik. 

Agivarik  =  .\  ci  va\  i  k. 

Aglahmutes,    Aglaxtana,   Aglegmiut,    Aglegmjuten, 

Aglegir.Qt  —  .\_,'U'!;niit. 
Agnascoga--.\iiUa^ri  i-_'(H'. 
Agnechronons.    Agnee.    Agneohronon.    Agneror.ons. 

Agnerronons,  Agnic=  Mntiau  k. 
Agnie,  Agniee,  Agniegue  --I'anienca. 
Agniehronnons,    Agniehroron.    Agrierhor.on.    Agrii- 
eronnons,    Agnieronons,    Agnierrhonons,  Agniers, 

.  Agniez,  AgTiizez  =  Moha\vk. 

Ago=  .\(i>nia. 

Agolegmiut,      Agolegmtiten,      Agolegmutes  =  .Xtrle- 

iniMU 
Agoncy  =  N'orunitH"'Sa. 
Agonea3eah  =  Ir'  "(uois. 
Agones  =  Iowa. 
Agonnonsionni,     Agonnousioni,     Agonnsionni  =  Ir(V 

qnois. 
Agonwarage  =  KMCiiii?h.-iagi,'. 
Agoolmutes  =  .V£rl<'iniut. 
Agorichi  —  .Xonachi. 
Agotsaganens  =  T>.ii.'anha. 
Agotsaganes  — .NIaliii-an.  Tsasranlul. 
Agotsagenens  —  Mahiran. 
Agotssakann  =  'I  ~.ii,'anlia. 
Agouais,  Agoua!.  Agoues -low  a. 
Agowaun,  Agowaywam  — .\y:a\\  am. 
Agowik=l£niik. 
Agozhaga  =  T-a-'anha. 
Agozhagauta  =  Mahican. 
Agua  Caliente^iiufia.  .-orhi. 
Aguachache3  =  .\sniaclia(.'ha. 
Agua  Dulce  =  Tnva. 
Agua  Frio=  ['iii'filo  Qucmado. 
Aguanoxgi  =  .\t'iiaki. 
Agua  Rias  =  .\'.'Uii  Fria. 
Aguasajuchium  =  .\li  Wrt-'-tc.  I'cliium. 
Aguas  Calier.tes=  Ilawikuh.  <>jo  CrJieiUc. 
Aguascobi  -  Hawikuti. 
Aguascosack  -  .^'ina'^coiroc. 
Aguasto  =  .\liw;;-t>-. 
Agua  Supais  =  (l.!va~iip.ii. 
Aguato,  Aguatobj,  Aguatubi.   Aguatuby,    Aguatuvf, 

Aguatuya.  Agiiatuyba  ~.V  watulji. 
Aguenes—  !»i  c'K-n''>. 
Aguico,  Aguicobi  =  IIawikiih. 
Aguierhonon  =  .Nlnhaw  k. 
Aguinsa—  K\vakilia. 
Aguitobi-  .A  waloM. 
Aguivira  =  (^u;vira. 

Aguliagamiut   Aguliagamute  =  .\i:iiliak. 
Aguljmjuten  ~  A'-'li'miut. 
Agulniiut  =  Cliria-'niiuU 
Agulmut—  Ku-kx(  •rL'iiiiijt. 
Agulmuten^.\L'!''niiiit. 
Aguscal  —  Atia'-'-al. 
Ag-u3cobi  =  Haw  ikuli. 
Aguskemaig—  K-kinM. 

A  gutcha  ninne.  A-gutchaninne-wug  -  llidat.'^i. 
Agutit  =  Knii[.i.  ui. 
Agu  worn  =  .\i.'a  warn. 
A-gu-yu=  I'ci  I)-. 
Agvan  =  .\vuk. 
A-ha-chae  =  fi-au'e. 
Abacu8=  llawjkuti. 
Ah'-ah  =  .UiaIaka!'.'i. 

Ahah-ar-ro'-pir  no-jiah  =.\  lialiar'>[.irn'i[,a. 
Ahahawa,  Ahahaway  =  .\iii.itiaiiiu 
Ahahnelins  "  .\t-iria. 
Ah  ah-wai.  Ah  ah  wauk  -  .\h:ili\v  th. 
Ahaknanelet,  Ahak-nanhelet,  Ahaknan  helik  =  .\) 

\  ilirni;iit. 
Ah'alakat  ^C(M-rn'-liuevi. 
Ahalaxalgi^^-Vlialakalt'i. 
Ahalpam  =  ^:anUain. 
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Ah^ndshiTUk,    Ahandshupik   amim,    Ah^tchuyuk 

amim  =  Ah;\nt(luiyiik. 
Ah»papka-=Atiiirx>r'<rt- 

Ahauhv  auh.  Ah  auh-wauh-ug-=  Ahrthwoh. 
Ahausath  =  Alioii>aht. 
Ahawhwauk  =  Aliiiliuch. 
Ah  bah-todin-ne  =  Al't'at<^liiie. 
Ahcharalar=  AlL'liinah.ilchi. 
Ahco  =  Aci>nm. 

Abehoen.  Ahehoenes  — Alu-hi>uen. 
Ahei'pudin  =  I,oui.T  (^liillook. 
Ahekouen  =  Alu'tiiHieii. 
A'-hel-tah  =  TUli\inK. 
Ah-e-o-war  =  I(i\vii. 
Ahepat  Okla=(  lynatukla. 
Ahgomekhelanaghamiut  -  AtT'inu  kck'naiiak. 
Ah-gote'-sa-ga-nage     .--iMi'ktiri'li.'c.'. 
Ahgulakhpaghamiut  -  Airiiliikiiuk. 
Ahguliagamut--^A  kliit. 
Ahgytecitteh,  Ahgyweit=  AgHihtikam. 
Ahha-chick  =  Aliinliiek. 
Ahhi-ta-pe  =  Siksik;i. 
Ahhousaht  =  Ah(>u<iiht. 
Ahiahichi  =  Kveisli. 
AhiaU  =  Aliealt. 
Ati-i'-hi-nin  =  I'a\viiec. 
Ahijados,  Ahijaos,  Ahijitos  =  Ta\v»'hash. 
Ahinai^Haiiiai. 
Ahipa-Ktah. 

Ah-knaw-ah-mish,  Ah-know-ah-mish  =  Hahuami.'-. 
Ah-ko  =  Ai.f)ina. 
Ahkonapi  =  A  kotiapi. 
Ahkootskie  =  Auk. 
Ah-kuh'-nenak  =  Akuniiiak. 
Ahkvaystkie  =  A  k  vct.-  kou. 
A'hlait'ha  =  ('i)fliili. 
Ah-lela,  Ahlelq  =  5liii',mlovi. 
Ah-mah-oo=  KfimdVUf. 
Ah-mau-dah-kas  — Atia(iarko. 
Ah-meek  =  Aliniik. 
Ah-mo-kae  =  Ilnpi. 
Ahnahaways=  Aniahanii. 
Ah'-natiha-na'-me-te  =  Ahnahanamcto. 
Ah-nan-dah-kas,  Ahnaudahkas,  Ahnaudakas  =  ADa- 

flarko. 
Ahnenin,  Ahni-ninn  =  Atsina. 
Ahondihroiinons  =  A()iidir(iiioii. 
Ahonerhopiheim  =  Ahciuerhiipihfim. 
Ahosett  =  AlKni^atit. 
Ahouandate  =  fiiiniii. 
Ahouenrochrhonons-  Wiiin  ihrimoii. 
Ahouset,      Ahowartz,      Ahowsaht,      Ah-ow2-arts  = 

Ahousatit. 
Ahoya  -  Hova. 

Ah'-pai-tup-iks  =  Ahahpitapi'. 
Ah-pe-ki'.  Ah-pe-ki'-e -  Ajiikaiyiks. 
Ah-pen-ope-say  =  A  rikara, 
Ahpokagamiut=  Apokak. 
Ah-qua-60sne  =  .SrtilU  l;i£ri>. 
Ahrenda,   Ahrendah-ronons.    Ahrendaronons  =  Aren- 

tlahrotiiins. 
Ah'-ro-wha  =  Anikh\va  (1). 
Ahshee-wai  = /.uni. 
Ah-shin'-na-de'-ah  =  Ashiiia<lca. 
Ah-8hi-wi  =  Zuni. 
^h-8huahhar-peh  =  >alish. 
AhSupai=  Ha\  a^iipai. 
Aht-=N.-.(ka. 
Ahtawwah  — Ottawa. 
Ahtna-Khotana  -.  Alitiiia. 
Ahuaches  —  I'a  uihc. 
Ahuatcha   -  \|i--caliTns. 
Ahuato,  Ahuatu,  Ahuatuyba  =- A  watobi. 
Ahulqa-^  A  liulka. 
Ahuzto=  A  watolii. 
Ahwahawaa,  Ahwahaways,  Ah-wah  ha  way  —  Ania- 

liaini. 
Ahwahnachee,  Ahwahnechee  =  A\VHiii. 
Ah-wah  sis'-Ba  — A  Wall ^oe. 
A-hwaki-lu  =^(  'liiiiiakuni. 
Ahwandate  -=  llurnn. 
Ahwa-paia-kwanwa      Toiitos. 
Ah-wash-tes^Aliu  a~tc. 
Ah-wa-sisse  -  A  w.iii-ec. 
Ahwastes  -  Ahu  a>ti'. 
Ah-wat  tenna=  A  u  Ktnhi. 
Ahwhacknanhelett-Aiviliriniiit. 
Ah-wha-mish  =  I[aliilami.s. 
Ahwilgai<:_Uugsv)l-i.-l,. 


Ahyak  =  Ayak. 

Ahyato  =  ArapAtlO. 

Ahyche=»  Kyi'i>h. 

Ahyoksekawik-=  Ainohaeiuk. 

Aiabeka  =  Ki^t  Atn-ika. 

Ai-aha  =  Cliiriealiiia. 

Aiaialgutak  —  A  vaimirtk. 

Aiaichi  =  Kyeisii. 

Aiakhatalik=:  Aiaktulik. 

Aianabe  =  Ayallrtlii. 

Aiano=Kaiii>hatiiic>. 

Aiaoua,  Aiaouais,  Aiaouez  =  Iowa. 

Ai-a-ta  =  Apaehi'. 

Aiauway,  Aiavvis^Iowa. 

Aibacusi=l'U|vi. 

Aibamcs  — Alihaiini. 

Aibcka  =  \\\-t  Ahoika. 

Aibina.  Albino^ Aivitio. 

A'-ic,  Aicne,  Aiches— Kyoi>li. 

Ai-dik'-ada-hu  =  Ar;  kara. 

Ai'g3palo  =  Aii.'~paliiiiia. 

Ai'g8paluma=SIlakc•^^,  Moiloc. 

Ai-ha  =  Chirioalnia. 

Aijados.  Aijaos  =  Tawelia.'-h. 

Aija»  =  Kyiisti. 

Aijoues  =  Iowa. 

A'ikoka  =  Aooinrt. 

Aikspalu-=AiL'-prtliimil. 

Ailigulsha-  Hlakul.si. 

Ailways  —  Iowa. 

Ainais  =  }Iaiiiai. 

Ainones,  Ainoves  — Iowa. 

Ain'shi-kwe,  Arijshi-kwe  =  .Vinjislii. 

A-i-nun'  =  Cr<jws. 

Aioaez  =  Iowa. 

Aioma,  Aiomo  =  .\conia. 

Aiouez,  Aiounouea,  Aiowais  =  I(jwa. 

Ais  =  Eyeisli. 

Aisa  =  .\i';. 

Aise,  A'-ish=  Eyei^h. 

Aisnous  =  I()wa. 

Aitchelich,  Aitchelitz  =  .\tscU(s. 

Aiticha  =  Iticha. 

Ai-tiz-zarts,  Aitzarts  — Hhatisaht. 

Aivatanak  =  .\vataiiRk. 

AiTillirmiut  =  .\iviliruiiut. 

Aiwahokwe  =  Aiyaho. 

Aix  =  Kyei^h. 

Aiiacan  =  Axaoan. 

Aixai,  Aixaj  — Kyi'ish. 

Aixaos  =  Tawfha-h. 

Aiyahkin-nee  —  Hopi. 

Aiyaho-kwe-=  .\i\alio. 

Aiyahokwi  =  .\-,\. 

Ai-yan,  Aiya-na  =  Haiikuii-hiti. 

Aiyansh  =  Aiyaii-h. 

Aizes  =  Ky(i--h. 

Ajaouez,  Ajouas  =  Iowa. 

Ajouelles  =  Av.  pyuUcs. 
I    Ajoues,  Ajouez  — luwa. 
!   Ajuyap=L'juiap. 
I   Ak'a  iniqk'aci'>'a  — KaiisLv 
I   Akama,  Akair.sca,   Akamsta,  Akamsians     i^iiapaw, 

Ak'an  =  .\n(.-li-'uhl~u. 

Akancas,  A  Kancea,  Akanceas.  Akansa.  Aka.nsaes. 
Akansas,  Akanscas,  Akansea,  Akansis.  Akanssa, 
Akanzas=^t^napHW. 

Akatlak  =  Ak.aik. 

Aka-ush,  Aka'-uskni-  Araivcsli. 

Akavat=\\aniipiHp.iyniii. 

Ak'-ba-su'-pai  =  lla.  a.>M|iai. 

Akbat:.^Ak|.ali. 

Akchadak-kociikond  — .Vkcha'lak- 
Ak'eji— .~atita  <  lara. 

A'kemorl  Oohtam-l'inia. 

Akenatzie,  Akenatzy-Orcaiieechi, 

Akensas-i^ii.ip  a  w. 

Akfaski=0:ikiu-kci'. 

Akharatipikam  -  Kiptjl. 

Akhonapi    -Ak^liaia. 

Akhrakouaehronon.  Akhrakvaeronon  -  f 'mi'^-h  I'.'a. 

Akiagamiut.  Akiagmut.  AlciagomuLe      Aki.ik. 

Akiakchagnuut,  Akiatshagamut    -.Vkiai-liuic. 

A'kimmash  =-(  l.iikaiiiu. 

Akimurii^  Ai|Uiiiiiiri. 

Akinsaws     Qiia[iaw. 

Akiskinookaniks-T  Aki>k.?mikiiiik. 

Akka  --.Makak. 

Akkiagamute,  Akkiagmute  =  Akiak. 
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Akkolear-^Akuliariiiiui. 
Att-k6n  =  Auk. 

Akkoolee  =  Akiili. 

Aklukwagamut  =  Akiul. 

Ak-niin'-e-shu'me=  KhIi^Ih.!. 

Akmute  =  Akiiiiut. 

Aknutl=  llonsji'liiii,'. 

A-ko=  V<<nim. 

Ako--AlH>.  Aooina. 

Akochakanen'  =  Mahii'iin. 

Akokavi  =  Aioiim. 

Akoklako  — Ldwor  KiUcHiii. 

Akokovi.  Ako-tna-=  Aitnilrt. 

Akonichi -OtiMiu'ichi. 

Akononsionni—  Iri"!U"is. 

Akonwarage—  K;r-.'i  'U^li~,iL;f. 

Akooligamute  =  AkllU. 

Akoon  =  Akuii. 

Akoroa=  Ktinm. 

A-ko-t'as-ka-ro'-rS"" -Tii-iMri>r». 

A-ko-tca  ka'    ne'',    A-kotca-ka-nha',    A  kots  haka- 

nen=  I)i-lii\VMri'. 
AkSanake  =  Aliiiiiki. 
Akowetako  =  K.I  uitii. 
Akowinl  =  Akoiiapi. 
Akpani  =  AkiMll. 
Akrak  wae  =  A  ( rii  k  wd  yo. 
Akuchaklactas=  I.nu  <t  K  ulrimi. 
Akudlianniut  =  Akilliarmiui. 
Akudnimiut  — Vku'lnirniiiu. 
Akuesu-pai-  Ila\  a-Ufiai. 
Akiikapi  — Ai  c.ina. 
Akuliak- Eskimos-  Akuliariuiiit. 
Akuliaq  - Akiiliak. 
Akuliukhpak  — Aknliukpak. 
Akulvikchuk  =  Akiilivikrliuk. 
Akura-nga  =  AcurHirna. 
Aku5ash-r6nu  =  .-aiiit  IIol:!.-. 
Akutamskoe  — Akillan. 
A-ku-tca-ka''-nha  =  Delaware. 
AJ£utciny  =  Aiiuilun. 
Akutskoe  =  Auk. 
A  kwa'-anush  =  Hahn,iini.«. 
Akwanake  =  AlK('nkiti. 
A-kwan-ke'  =  As;iit.-asanha. 
Akwesasne  =  .^aint  Kiji^is. 
Akwetz  =  Akvotsk>>o. 
Akwilget  =  nwot^'itL'nne. 
Akwinoshioni  =  Irivjuui~. 
Ala  =  Al;t>aniu. 

Alabama  — .\lilia  inn.  Tallipatavn. 
Ala  Bamer  — .\li!.aiiiu. 

Alachees.  A-lack-a  way-talofa.  Alacua^.Xlai  liiia. 
Aladshush  =i  'hiii'^ik. 
Alaganuk.  Alagnak     Alavraiiik. 
AlagonkJns  =  .\li.'iiiikiii. 
Alagulsa—  Klakiil>i. 
Alahaho=  Kari^a. 
Alajulapu  =  Sarita  Iiids. 
A!akea--l^alai|iii-— <in. 
Alakema\'uk  -  Kakniiiit. 
Alaki  =\Vai[.i. 
Alamada  -  .\laiiii-ila. 
Alameda  la  Isleta-  Nlda. 
Alammimakt  ish  --  Klamatti. 
Alamo  —  I.a  wil  van. 
Alamo  Solo  =  <'iriHtfa. 
A-lan-sar  -  .\  t^ili.i. 
A'-Ia  nyii  mu  =Ala. 
Alapaha-tolafa  — .\  la[>atia. 
Alatamahas  =  .\ll,imaha. 
A'latskne  i— 'MhI  -kaiiai. 
Alauna  =  M.ilona. 
Albamas  =  .\liliaiuii. 
Albcnaquioue,  Albenaquis     .\l)iiaki. 
Albikas  ;.\bi  li  ka. 
Albinones  — W  lu. 
Albiquin  -^.\  l)ii(uiii. 
Alcea  -  .VNt-a. 
Alchedomes,    Alcheduni.  Alcheduniag,  Alchidomas  - 

Al(h.-l..rna. 
Alchones  "( Jllinii, 
Alcuco     .X:  uni.i. 

Alebamah.  Alebaraons      Alilmmil. 
Aleche   -  i!\  ■i-li. 

Alecgaeening^.-lianiiujiin'^  'I  im  ii. 
Ale-is    :\V:,il,ihi 
Alemada.  AUmeda     .\  !.;iip 'la. 


Alemou«i5ki  =  Ariuoufhiquois. 

Alena  =  HaIi>na. 

Ale'outean8  =  .\k'Ut. 

Alesar-=.\t-ill.i. 

Aleupkigna==.\lymp'Hiiirnrt. 

Aleut  =  K,-.|UunaiiHU  Kiimily. 

Aleuten  =  .\lt'Ml.  K>'iu',ii)a\iaii  KiMuily. 

Aleutians  =  K>n\iiiiiauan  Family. 

Alexandria  -,-^U'lla. 

Alexandria  Indians  =  TaiUin. 

Aleiandrousk- Alo.vaiulrovsk.  Ni'shaeak. 

Alexeief  B  Odinotchka  =  Alexiel. 

Aleya  =  Al.-ra. 

Alej-tac  =  .\K'ta. 

Aley-ut^.Vleut. 

Algodomes,    Algodones.    Algodonnes   ;  .KU'lic'lnnia 

Algokin,     Algomeequin,     Algomequins,     Algomme- 

quin  =  Ali:i'nkin. 
Algommequin  de  risle  =  Kiclif-ipiriiii. 
Algomqiiins,  Algoncains.  Algongins,  Algongiun,  Al- 

gonic  Indians  — .\lt;oiikiii. 
Algonkin  Infericures  -  MmiMtrnai^. 
Algonkin-Lenape.    Algonkins,    Algonkin    und    Beo- 

thuk  =  .Vlsoiiiiiiia!i. 
Algonmequin.  Algonquains,  Algonquens  =  .VlL''iiikiii. 
Algonquin  =.\Ii:i>ii.)\uan. 

Algonquins  a  tetes  de  Boule  =  TOie<  do  Kouli-. 
Algonquins  Inferieurs  =  .Nl(i:it,ii.'iiai~. 
Algonquins  of  R.iiny  Lake  —  K.hcji'u  ini;u'\^iiL'. 
Algonquins  Superieurs  =  i  Ut.i.ua. 
Algoomenquini.      Algoquins.      Algoquois.     Algouin- 

quins.      Algoumekins,      Algoumequini.     Algoume- 

quins.  Algumenquini  =  A  lL'"iikiii. 
Aliata.  Aliatan.  Aliatans  ol  La  Playes   Aliatans  of 

the  West.  Aliatons.  Aliatons  of  the  west  ^  iv-t,i;i. 
Alibam,  Alibamas.  Alibamies.  Ahbamo.  AUbamons, 

AUbamous.  AUbanio.  Ahbanous  — .Vlibaiuu. 
Alich,  AUche,  Alickas  =  Eyoi.-h. 
AUkwa  =  Vnrok. 
Alimacany  =  .^  1  ini  acau  i. 
Alimamu  =  .\libaiiui. 
Alimibegoueci  =  .Vliinihoj,'i"ick. 
Alimo  Bonita.  Alimo  Bonito  =  .Klaiiii>  Huiiito. 
Alimouek.  Alimouk  =  llliimi'.;. 
Alinconguins  =  .\li.'i  aikiii. 
Aliniouek,  AliniSek,  Alinouecks--llliii<ji<. 
Alipconck,  Alipkonck  =  AliftiJiik. 
Alish,  Alishes=Evei.sh. 
Alitak  =  Akhiok.  ' 
Alitan,  Aliton  =  K-tiia. 
Aljiman  =  Kljuian. 
Al-kaac  =  Al(MX. 
Alkakalilkes  =  .\lkali  Lake. 
Alkansas^i^uapau-. 
Allagae  =  Kr.i.'ay. 

AUamutcha  Old  TowTi  =  AlHniiiclift. 
Allasis  =  Ata-i. 
Allayume=^.\liMit. 
All  Chiefs^ Mot wainaik". 
Allebome=C<imanche. 
Allegaeniny  ^.~hamiopin'.<  T"u  ii. 
Allegans  =  Ch'Tukee. 
Allegany  Indians^  .\  llfi:haiiy  lu'liaii-. 
Allegany  Village  ^Devulme'-'a no. 
Allegewe,     Allegewi.    AUegewy,    AUeghans.     AUe- 

ghanys  =  Ch'eri'kre. 
Allegheny  =  .\llit;li.iny  Ii)<liaii.«. 
Alleguipes  =  .\l!ai|iiippa. 
Anegwi=Cli',Tokee. 
Allemouchicois  =  .\rm"ii>-hi'|il'i;-. 
Allenemipigons-^( 'liili['<-\^a  i<i  L-iki'  NiiM'','iiii. 
Allequas  -  Viirok. 
Allequippe-.=  .\ilai(Uipprt. 
Allianies  -  Miami. 

AUiatan,  A  Hi  a  tans  of  the  west  --  IiImm 
Allibama,  Aibbamis,  AUibamona.  AUibamous  -.\li- 

hamu. 
Allicamany=:Alimacani. 
AUigany  .  .MI'L'hanv  Iiidiati-'. 
Alligator  Hole.  Alligator  Indians  -  .MliL'alur. 
Alligewi,  AUighewis  -t  'l/t-rokee. 
Allimacany     .\iini:ii-,ini. 
Allinouecks   ^  llinioi'^. 
Allvatalama   -  .Vlwatlialatiia. 
Almacoac     .\iiaeiiat. 
Almauchicois,   Almonchiguois.    Almouchicoisen.    Al- 

mouchiquoise     ArrjioucliPini'is. 
Almpquigna      .\  l\  iMp'|Ui;.'lia. 
Alnanbai  — .\l>[i.iki 
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Ali>mai- Aconm.  Halona.  I 

Alona  =  Hnlona. 

Aloqui-Hoi>i. 

Alpawa^  All>o\vn;i. 

Al-pin  Ua  =  .A!('iiirhn.  I 

Arx;la'xL  =  Atlkl;ikfl.  | 

Alquequin  =  Alj.'Otikin.  | 

AlquestaJi  =  Az<iueltan.  ] 

Al«entia  =  KnpiiyMk. 

AUeya,  Al-ii=AI>ea. 

AUigante'gTci  =  Ari->sapiintncoolc. 

Alsigontegok^St  Krancis.  ] 

Alsiias,  Alsi'mejunne.  Alsiya  =  Alsea.  j 

Altajumi,  AUajumo  =  Altahin-i<.  j 

Altamaca.  Altapaha  =  AltumaliK.  j 

Altaj-=rit)r.  I 

A!uraca  =  01ataraca.  | 

Altajse  =  Ata>i.  : 

Alta-tin  =  St'kani.  ! 

Alta-tin  of  Bear  Lake=-.Sasoliutkenne. 

Altatmo»  =  Altahliiiis.  j 

Alt«kas  =  Tex;vs. 

Alteiikins  =  Algfinkiii.  \ 

AlUgnenonghac  =  AuiEriioenoiicn-iliap. 

Altihamaguez,  Altikamek,  Altikameques— Attika- 
nu'gue. 

Alto=Piifblo  Alio. 

Aluquia  =  Al>iflliiii.  i 

A'lva-ye'llllt=Eskimn. 

AlwaththaIam  =  Aluail)Hiania. 

Amacabos,  Amacava,  A-mac-ha'-ves.  Amaguaguas  — 
>fnhave. 

Amahim  =  Anaham. 

Amahuayas,  Amajabas,  imajavas  — Moliavr. 

Amakaraongky  =  A"|uatkaiu>iik. 

Amalecites,  Amalicites,  Amalingans,  Amalistes  — 
Makcite. 

Amanakoa  =  AmoiKikoa. 

Amandaicoes  — Aiiailarko. 

Amaques,  Amaqui— Hnfii. 

Amarascoggin,  Amarascogin,  Amarescoggin.  Amaris- 

coggins,  Amaro8coggen  =  Arci~ai;uiUai.(Hik. 
Amasaconticook,     Amasacontoog,     Amasaguanteg  — 

Amaseconii. 
Ama8agiinticook  =  Aroiafrnntae'"xik. 
Amasconly,  Amascontie,  Amasconty,  Amaaecontee  = 

Amaseconti. 
Amasi  =  Amahami. 

Amassacanty.  Amassaconty  =  Amaseconli.  ; 

A-ma'-te-wat-se'  =  Amahami.  i 

Amathlas=  Valaka.  i 

Amatihami  =  Amahaini.  I 

A  ma  tiaatahi  =  Amaliilatalii.  | 

Amay  =  Araaye.  ] 

Amaye'l-e'gwa  =  Big-island. 

Ainiye'li-gunahi'ta  =  Long  Island.  I 

Amayes  =  Jfmrz. 

Ambahtawoot,  Ambah  tawut-dinni.  Ambata-ut'tine. 
Ambatawwbot,  Ambawtamoot.  Ambawtawhoot- 
dinneh,  Ambawtawhoot  Tinneh,  Ambawtawoot, 
Ambawtowhoot  =  .\bbatotinc.  . 

Amdustez  =  Conest<:iga. 

Ame  =  Ziini.  I 

Amediche.  Amedichez  =  XalH:'dache.  j 

Ameges  —  JomL'Z. 

Amehouest  =  .\inikwa.  I 

Ameias,  Ameies,  Amejes  =  Jt.mez.  i 

Ameko8es  =  .\irnk  via. 
Amelestes,   Amelicks,  Amelingas,   Amelistes.  Ame- 

listis,  Amenecis  i:Malefit>-. 
Amerascogen.  Amerescogin  =  Ar()sjii:iliita(onk. 
Ameries^.Ii'rutz. 

Araeriscoggins.  Anierri3C0ggin  =  Aro.<aguiitaco<ik. 
A  mej»he'  =  Hidats.t. 
Aragutsuish  =  Um[rfiua. 
Ami  =  Ziirn. 
Amicawaes,   Amicois,    Amicoues,    Amicoures,   Ami- 

cours,  Amic-way8  =  .\.mik\va.  ' 

Amies  =  Jcn)i-V..  ! 

Amihouis  =  .\mik'.va.  I 

Amik,  Amik-^Ahiiiik.  ; 

A-mi-ke-ar-rum  =  .\iiiaikiara.  '■ 

Amikois,  Amikones,  Amikouai,  Amikouas.  Ami- 
kcuek,  Amikoueg,  a  Mikouest,  Amikouets,  Ami- 
kcuia.  Amikouys  ;  .Amik'.va.  , 

A-miks'-eks-^Inuk-iks.  j 

Amilicite»=^.NIali'itf. 
Aminoia;^  Aiiiinoya.  ' 
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Amios  -.'I'nio;'. 

Amircankanoe.  Amireaneau  =  .^ n >v,ii; ij ii t.tii H)k. 

Amirei  =  .U'int'Z. 

Amirgankaniois  =  Narrai;aiisot. 

Amitigoke  =  Amiiok. 

Amitioke=  Aiiiitiirniiut. 

Amiton»=  Vaiiklon. 

Amitoq.  Amjttioke.  Amityook  =  .\iuitok. 

Amkepatines=  Uunkpatuia. 

Am-kharkhitton  ^  .Vnkakohitt.in. 

Atnmarascoggin.   Ammarescoggin,    Ammascoggen  = 

ArorvicuiuaciHik. 
Ammjsk-watcheelhinyoowuc  =  l*askwtt\viniiiiwm;. 
A-mochave  =  Mi>have. 
A"moekwikwe  =  Hu[ii. 
Am6hah  =  Mohave. 
Amohak  —  .^IohilU  k. 
Amojaves  =  Mohave. 
A-mO'kini,  Anio-kwi  =  Hnpi. 
Amolelish  — Mulala. 

Amonoscoggan.  Amonoscoggin  =  .\rosa^untacook. 
Amookiasah  Town  =  .NIukla^-a. 
Ainoscongen  =  .\riivagimla(.'ook. 
Amosequonty=.\niMSeC-oiili. 
Amo-shiuni  qua  =  .\niu^liutigk\va. 
Amo;^aini,  Amo^awi  =  MohaVf. 
Amo-xium-qua,      Amoxunqua,     Amoxunque  -  Amu- 

sliuiiirkua. 
Ampapa,  Ampapes  =  Hiiiikpapa. 
Ampkokni  maklaks.  Air.pkua=  t'ni["[iia. 
A'mp\ankiii  =\\a.-<o. 
Amresscoggin  =  .Vrov;it,'untaeixjk. 
Amuchaba=  Muliavp. 
A'muhak  =  Mohawk. 
A-mu-kwikwe=  Ho)ii. 
Ainutakhwe  =  New  River  Imliaiis. 
Ana=(reO. 

Anabaidaitcho  — Nabodacho. 
Anacarck,  Anacbue  =  Atiaebuc 
Anachataqua=.\iiacharaii'ia. 
Anacoac  =  .\.naroat. 
Anacostan  =  Nac"tfhtank. 
Ana-da-ca,  Anadaghcoes.  Anadahcoe.  An  a  dah-has, 

An-a-dah-kas,  Anadahkoes.  Anadahkos.  Anadakas, 

An-adak-has,    Anadakkas,     Anadako.     Anadaku. 

Anadarcos,     Anadarkos,      Anadogheos,     Anador- 

koes  =  .\nadarko. 
Anagados  =  .\  negadn*;. 
Anagangaw  =  }{oiieoyc. 
Anagonges,  Anaguano\gi  =  Abnaki. 
Anaguas  =  Mc  iha  wk. 
Anaha  =  Inyaha. 
Anahanuk  =  .Vla?anik. 
An-ah-dah-koes,    An-ah-dahkos,    Anahdakas  — .\!ia- 

darko. 
Anahem,  Anahim.  Anahim's  Tribe  =  .\iialiam. 
Anaho,  Anahons.  Anabous  =  OsHi:('. 
Anahuac---^  liiyaha. 
Anaica  Apalache  =  Iniahieo. 
Anais  =  Hailiai. 
Anaiot  =  Oiieida  (vil.;. 
Anaknak  =  .\na'-'nak. 
Anakwanki^Uelawares. 
Analac-i  Analao. 
Anames  — .\ranama. 
Ananares  =  .\  va  vares. 
Anandaque  =  <anandaiu'ua. 
Anandarkoes  =  .\nadarko. 
Ananis  —  liilnxi. 
Anantooeah  ^.— -npoa. 
Anapaho  =  .\raiiaho. 
Anaquago,  Anaquaqua -■< ''iUmlm  , 
Anasaguntacooks,     Anasagunlakook,      Anasagunti- 

cooks  =  .\  rc^'^rtfintjic  h  ,k . 
Anasaquanans^Nascal'ei'. 
Anasuguntakook  =  Aro-aicuntac<)ok. 
Anatoak  =  .\ii<>atok. 
Anatsagane  =  ^  tot- k  bridge. 
Anaudagas  =Onondai,'a. 
Ana  vares  =  .\vavarf^. 
Anawmanient  =Oriau-riialiient. 
Anaiis  =  Biloxi. 
Anayachtalik— Aiaktalik. 
Anayints  =  '^irK-ida. 
Ance.  Ance  ke  we  naw  -.  W.-quadontr. 
Ancestral  gens-   Haiu'k  leiiika-hika. 
Anchipawah^<hir'l''"a. 
Ancienne  Lorette --=  Lon.tle. 
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Ancoci»co  =  A  iicooisco. 

Anda^aron  =  Kitnai:aro. 

Asducos  =  A  ttiKia  rko. 

Anda-kpoen  =  F>k  i  mo. 

AiidLraque=  Kiuia'.'aro. 

AndiJcos  =  Anaiiarko. 

Andaslaka,  Andastaehronon,  Andastaeronnons.  An- 
daitaes,  Andastagueug,  Andastagruez,  Andastakas. 
Andastes,  Andastfs.  Andastiguez.  Andastiquez, 
Aodastoe,  Andasto'e'r,  Andastoerhonon.  Andas- 
to'e'ronnons,  Andastoerrhonons.  Andastognes, 
Andasta^ue,  Andastoguehronnons.  Andastogue- 
ronnons,  Andastoguez.  Aadastohe.  Andastonez, 
Andastoui,  Andastracronnons  =  (  'iin'.'>ioi;:i. 

Andata  bonato,  Andatahouat,  Andatohats^Otlawa. 

Andayes  =  Adai. 

And-dai-coes  =  A  nadarko. 

Anderson's  River  Esquimaui  =  KitegareiU. 

Anderson's  Town  =  U  apoulin^kiIlk. 

Andiatae  =  Aniliata. 

Andoouanchronon  =  Atnroncti  rono. 

Andosa^es,  Andostag^iez.  Andostoues  — Conc-to^il. 

Andowanchronon  =  A  ta  roiii  I) r"iii m 

Andreaffsky.  Andreievsky,  Andreivsky  =  Aiulroaf.-ki. 

Andrejanouschen  Aleuten  =  Alka. 

Androscoggin3  =  Ar(i>a^utitaccHjk. 

Anduico  =  Anadarko. 

Anega  =  Hcnya. 

Anenatea  =  Anonfttea. 

Anendaonactia  =  Art'iiilaonatia. 

Anenepit=  Kopnmuiut. 

Aneretek  =  Anoritok. 

AnF-xte't'tim  =  ArK'ktettiiii. 

Angalla  =  Oglrtla. 

Anga  worn  =  A  ea  \va  in . 

Angechag'emut  =  Aiikachai^miiit. 

Angeles=I/)s  An>j>-les. 

Angeles  Taraichi  — Taraichi. 

Anghem-ak-tijcoos^  Aiioniiiita. 

Anghet-hada,  Angit  H&ade  =  Ginit;ht't-haidagni. 

Angmagsalink  =  Aiitrmatc-alini;miut. 

Angmalortoq  =  AtiL'nialortuk. 

Angnovchamiut  =  Aiignovehak. 

Angoon  =  Anguii. 

Ang8iens=Aneoutenc. 

Angoum  =  Ap:awani. 

Ang8tenc  =  Angoutenc. 

Anguum  =  Agawam. 

Ang-wush-a^Angwusi. 

Anhawas  =  Amahutni. 

Anhayca.Aniaca  ApaIache  =  IniHhico. 

Aniakahaka=  Mohawk. 
Anibishiw  ininiwak  =  \Vahptkute. 

Anicoyanque  =  AiiilL'0. 

Anie  =  Molia\vk. 

Aniegue  =  Catii(^tiga. 

ADie2--.^Ioha  \vk. 

Anigh  Kalicken  =  .\mik\va. 

Anijue  =  .\n(,'jue. 

Aiii'-Kawi't4  =  Kawita. 

Anik6essa  =  Creeks. 

Anileos  — .Anilco. 

Anilukhtakkak  =  .\nilukhtakpak. 

Ani'-Nal3i  =  Natchez. 

Ani'-Nun'dawe'gl  =  . Seneca. 

Ani'porspi  =  N'oz  I'enes. 

Ani  Ee'nika  =  .Seiieca. 

An-ish-in-aub-ag  =  Chippewa. 

Ani'-Sk4la'li  =  l  uscarora. 

Ani'-Suwa'li^Cheraw. 

Ani'ta'gua- Catawba. 

Ani'-Tsa'ta^ChiM-taw. 

Ani'-Tsi'ksu  =('hiika=aw. 

Ani'-Wadihi'  =  ['aiiit  Town. 

Ani'  Wasa'tf  =  0^age. 

Aniyakh  =  Aliiyak. 

Ani'-Yu'tsi  =  Viichi. 

Anjageen  =  Honeoye. 

Anioue5  =  Iowa. 

Ankachagamuk,  Ankatchag  miout,  Ankatschagmiut, 

Ankochagamuk  ^---  .\  n  kacha  k. 
Ankora  ~  .\ri  kara. 

An-Kotchin,  An  Kutchin  -.=  Ilankutchin. 
A°kwa — Uijip'iua. 
Anligniut=  Kaviapraint. 

'Am  sqadji'ns  git.vni'-i  =  I'ndl-'-kafljirisgitunai. 
Anlygmuten  -  Ka\  iat;miiit. 

Anmesoukkinti,  Anmessukkantti,  AnmissSkanti  = 
Amasecouti. 


Anmoughcawgen^.\rosflgiiniac(^'>k. 

Annadahkoes,  Anna-dare  oes  =  Anadarko. 

Annaraugaw  =-  Hone»>ye. 

Annan  =  Creo. 

Annahawas  =  .\mahrtnii. 

Annaho  =  0-age. 

An-namu  =  .\nii. 

Annanactook=  I'manaktMak. 

An  nana  took,  Annanetoote  — .\narnituug. 

Anna  Ooka=  .\nuaoku. 

Aunay=Hainai. 

Anndgghos  =  Anadarko. 

Anniegue,  Anniehronnons  =  Mohawk. 

Anniene  =  Canienira. 

Anniengehronnons,  Annienhronnons.  Annieronnon», 

Annicronons,    Annierronnons,    Annies,    Anniez-^ 

Mohawk. 
Annirkakan  =  .\  n  '■iagunlaccKik. 
Annocchy  =  Bilox). 
An-no-dar-coes  =  .\  iiada  rko. 
Annogonges  =  .\btiHki. 
Annovokhamiut  =  Anovok. 
Annugannok,  Annuganok  =  .\niigaraok. 
Annunciation  =  sault  au  Kecollet. 
Anoeg^  Kno. 

A-nog-ina  jin  =  .\noginajin. 
Anogogmute,  Anogokmute  =  .\nogok. 
Anogongaars  =  .\  bna  ki. 
Anonatra  =  .\nonatea. 
Anoogamok  =  Anugatnok. 
Anoreto  — Anoatok. 
Anos-anyotskans  =  .\  rapaho. 
Anovala  =  N'nklalalgi. 
Anoy  =  .\voyello> 

Ao'pan  e'nikaci'3ia  =  .\npanenika.';hika. 
Anqla'ke  hit  tan  =  .\nkakehittan. 
Ansafriki  =  \Veit.-ipus. 
Ansaimas  =  .^  n«ai  Dies. 
Ansaus  =  Kansa. 
An-shi-i-que  =  Aingshi. 
Antastoez,    Antastogue',     Antastosi,     Antastouaii, 

Antastouez  =  Cones  toea. 
Antcg*Hsu  =  Ancliguhlsu. 
Ante  =  Aule. 

Antelope-eaters.  Antelope  Skinners  =  Kwahari. 
Ant  Hill,  Ant  Hill  of  the  Middle  =  Halona. 
Anthontans  =  Teton. 
Anthoutantas  =  Oto. 
A'''ti-ha"'  =  Munceytown. 

Antouhonorons.Antouoronons,  An  to  vorinos  =  Seneca 
Anunciata  =  Comaii\iidani. 
Anu-quil-i-gui  =  .\nyukwinu. 
A'-nii  ■wiin-wii=  .\nu. 
Anvic,  Anvig=Anvik. 

Afiwuci  winwu,  Aii-wu'-si  wun-wu  =  .\ngwusi. 
Anyayea  =  Honeoye. 
Anygan3ets  =  Narraganset. 
Abais  =  Io\va. 
Aoat  =  .\wata. 
Aoatovi  =  .\  watobi. 
Aoeatsioaenronnon  — Winnebago. 
Aoechisaeronon  =  Mis.=i.*auga. 
Aoiatenon  —  Wea. 
Aome=Tohome. 
Aonays  =  Iowa. 
Aondironnon3=  .\on3ironon. 
Aoniatinonis  =  \\'ea. 
Aorta  band  =  Hi-viqsiiipahis. 
Aosaaiinen  =  T^aganha. 
Aouas  =  Iowa. 
Aouasanik  — Oua'ounrini. 
Aouayeilles  =  A  voyelle^. 
Aoueatsiouaen  hronons,   Aoueatsiouaenronnons,  A8. 

eatsiSaenrrhouon,  Aouentsiouaeron  —  \\  inm-ba^'i. 
Aouiatinons.  Aouittanons  =  Wea. 
Apacci,  Apachas  =  .\pache. 
Apache  Arivapah  — .Ari vaipa. 
Apache  hordes  of  Pharaoh  -  1-araoii 
Apache  Indians  of  Nabaju  -   Navalii  >. 
Apache  Mohaves,  Apache-Mojaoes,  Apache-Mojaves  --= 

Vavapai. 
Apacheri  an  =  . Apache. 
Apaches -- Kiowa  Apache. 
Apaches  Broncos  =  (.'hiricahiiii. 
Apaches  Calchufines-i  alchufmes. 
Apaches  Carlanes  -I'arlniii-*. 
Apaches  Chiricaguis  =  Chi ricahlia. 
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Apiches  de  Nabajoa.   Apaches  de  Nabaju.    Apaches 
lie  Nauajo.    Apaches   de  navaio.    Apaches  de   Ni- 
vajo.  Apaches  de  Navajox,  Apaches  de  Navayo  = 
Niiv.'ilio. 
Apaches  de  Peryllo-^  Ai>.ii'lu'v  del   I'lTrillu. 
Apaches  des  7  Rivieres;^  Mi'-raliTo. 
Apaches  Faraones.  Apaches  Farones  =  FHrmin. 
Ap.iches  Gilenos,  Apaches  jilenoj  =Gi  In  Apui'lie. 
Apaches  Lipanes^  I,i|>.in. 

Apaches  Llaneros.  Apaches  Mescaleros-  Moxiilun"^. 
Apaches  Mimbrefios=  Miinl>reuii<. 

Apaches  Nabajai  — Navaho. 

Apaches  of  Seven  Rivers-  Mi'M'iilorns. 

Apaches  of  the  Plains--  Kiuua  Apuilir. 

Apaches  of  Xil3  =  tii  la  A  par  ho. 

Apaches  orientaux  =  l^Ui.r.rh.'-. 

Apaches  Pharaones,  Apaches  Taraones     Karami. 

Apaches  Vaqueros,  Apaches  Vasqueras  =iiih'rrrliii-. 

Apaches  Xicarillas-.l  ii  arilla. 

Apache  Tonto.  Apache  Tontoes -Toiitus. 

Apache  Yuina  =  Tu!ki.'paiii. 

Apachis  — Apuctu'. 

Apachos-Me£caleros=  Mc-chKtiis. 

Apachu,  Apaci^ Apatlio. 

Apacus  — Ihm  ikiili. 

Apades,  Apaehe —  Apathr. 

Apafan  -Nt-tUica. 

Apahiachamiut  -  Apahiailuik. 

Apahlahche  =  Apalailn.'0. 

A  pa  huache  =  Aparlu-. 

Apalaccium,  Apalacha,  Apalache   -  ApulacluT. 

Apalarhecolo-  Apal  ii  hiri>l:i. 

Apalachen,     Apaiaches.     Apalachia,     Apalachians. 
Apalachias  =  A;iala(  lii'O. 

Apalachicoloes.   Apalachicoly,   Apalachicoulys  ^  Ap 
aiacliii'iila. 

Apalachinos.    Apalachins.    Apalachis,     Apalachita, 
Apalachite3  =  Aiialachfi.'. 

Apalachoocla,  Apalachucla-  Aiialarhicnla. 

Apalans,  Apalatchees.  Apalatchja  -  Apalacliec. 

Apalatchukla  =  A  pa  I  a  eh  km  )  la. 

Apalatchy  =  .\p.ila(h(-e. 

Apalatchy  Cola  =  Apalaohicola. 

Apalatcj,     Apalchen,     Apalehen,     Apallachian    In- 
dians =  A  pa  huhee. 

Apalousa,  Apalusa  =  <'ip<,'liiva. 

Apamatica,    Apamaticks.    Apamatuck,   Apamatuk  = 
Appomattoc. 

A  pa-nax'-ke  =  Ahnaki. 

Apangape,  Apangasse,  A-pang-as8i  =  Apaiiga.'«i. 

Apani=  ('awnCL'. 

Apan-t6-pse  =  Arikara. 

A  pi  o-pi  =  NeE  Percys. 

Apaptsim=sparsiim. 

Apatc,  Apatch,  Apatche^ Apache. 

A'patchu  =  Navaho. 

Apats,  Apatschees.  Apatsh  ^.\pH(-hc. 

A  pat5Joe  =  Navaho. 

Apaum=  I'atuxet. 

Apayxam  =  KI)ahatno. 

Apcdes-,\par'hc. 

Apelash-=.\palar'h(.'f. 

Apeloussas.  Apelusas^i  )i><-lii>a. 

Apeolatei-=.\palrtcliee. 

Apes=  Hrtpe-i. 

Apewa''-tanka  =  AlK'«aiitaiika. 

Aphoon  =  A  [>f>i)n. 

Apiches  =  Ky»-ith. 

Apiches,  Apichi  =  .\pachr. 

Apilaches,  Apilashs  -- .^p.tlai-hee. 

Apina,  Apinaua     I'iiia  wan. 

Apinefu  =  Cln.-pvnala. 

Apincus=^Ua[jfi)ns?er. 

Apinulboines  =  .\>-iiiih><jin. 

Apis  ^Haia-.-. 

Apisca8  =  Al)ihka. 

Apkaw  ^(■hi(?at:o. 

Apoches  Nacion  =  Aparlie. 

Apoga,  Apoge  =KuarM-.t;,-. 

Apokachamute.  Apokagmute=^  Ajx-ikak. 

Apolarka,  Apolashe  .  =  .\pahiitif>^ 

Apomatock  ^.Vpp.jiimniMj. 

Apountfo-sse  =  .\[.uii(.'a.-i. 

Appache,  Appachee»  =  .\iiacbe. 

Appah  ^i:tah. 

Appa laches,  Appalachians ^.\ pa lailici-. 

Appalachicolas  =  Apalaihlopi.i. 

Appalachites,  Appalachos,  Appallatcy,  AppaUatta--= 
Apalaijlitu. 


Appalou;-  .Vpalfiii. 

Appalousas-=l>p('Iu<rt. 

Appamatox  j.\p[H>maltnr,  Malchiitio. 

Appamatricx  =  MaU'hotic. 

Appamattocs.  Appamattucks.  Appamatucks  -  Ap[H>- 

malt<K'. 
Appeches  =  .Vparlie. 
Appelathas.  AppeUachee  =  .VpalKclioc. 
Appelousas")  •pi'lii.<a. 
Applegate  Creek  =  l'akiil)oie<U'. 
Appletown  =  Ki'iiiiaia . 
Apple  Village  =\Vhil.-  Apple. 
Appomatocks.  Appomattake,   Appomatuck,   Appomo- 

tacks=.\pp<iinaui>c. 
Ap-sah-ro-kee,    Apsarraka,     Apsaruka,    Ap-sha-roo- 

kee  =  Cro\vs. 
Apuasto  —  .\hua.«te. 
A-pu-po'-=NVz  PiTc.s. 
A  pwa-tci- Apai  111'. 
Ap-yangape  =  .Vj>an!:asi. 
Aqbirsiarbing  =  .\kliir^iart>iiit:. 
Aqiu  =  I'efi>s. 
Aqk'amnik  =  .\kainiiik 
Aqk'anequnik  =  .Kkaiivkiitiik. 
Aqkisk'anQkKnik,  Aqkisk'  l.nukinik  -'  .\  k  i  s  k  e  li  u- 

kiiiik. 
Aqkiye'nik--.\kiyt'nik. 
Aqk6qtlatlq6  =  l^iW(.'r  Kiiteiial. 
A'-qu-sta  =  Ti>l(>ua. 
A  qo=.Aiiiriia. 
Aqokulo  =  ('hiniakuni. 
Aquaauchuques  --  .Vt^iuanui'hiikt'. 
Aqua  Baiz  — .\i;ua  Fria. 
Aqua  Caliente  — I  iuiiH. 
Aquachacha  =  .\.i;ila(harlia. 

Aquachonongue.  Aquackanonks  -=  .\i|Uaikaii(aik. 
Aquahpa,  Aquahpah  =i^iia(i.iu'. 

Aquamachukes.     Aquamachuques  -  .\l'inaiiai:hukL'. 
Aquamish=  HaliMaini-. 
Aquanachuke3  =  .\l'|nanach\ike. 
Aquan»noncke  =  .^iinaikaninik. 
Aquannaque  =  .Vbnaki. 
Aquanoschioni,    Aquanuschioni,    Aquanuschionig^ 

Iroqudij. 
A-qua-pas  =  Qiiapaw. 
Aquaquanuncke  =  A<|Uackaiioiik. 
Aquarage—  KaiiHL'aro. 
Aquasasne  =  :r'aiiit  Ki'g^is. 
Aquas-Calientes  =  Aguas  fallen tcs. 
Aquascogoke  =  .\'|\ia>rot,'i><j. 
Aquas  saw-tee=  Kcasati. 
Aquatasi  ==  .V  \va  tobi. 
Aquatsagane  =  Mahican. 
Aquatubi  =  .\\\  ali  'hi. 
Aquatzagane  =  .^Iahil■aIl. 
Aqueckenonge.       Aqueckkonunque.      AquegTionke  = 

.Aquafkaiiniik. 
Aqueloa  pissas,    Aquelon    pis.<tas.   Aquelou   piss&s^ 

.A.eolapi--.si. 
Aqueyquinunke  =  .\.<|Ua(kaiiiin  k. 
Aqui  =  l'ecos. 
Aquia=ALOma. 
Aquicato  =  .\quicaV«>. 

Aquickanucke,  Aquickanunke=  .Vuuarkaiionk. 
Aquico— Hau  iknh. 
Aquieeronons.  Aquiers-^MMhaw  k. 
Aquimuricuca,  Aquimuricuta  —  .Vquiuitiri. 
Aquinoshioni^  Iri-iuni-. 
Aquinsa— Kuakiria. 
Aquinushionee- IroqiKjis. 
AquiraOtara=  fin.a. 
Aquis=  Ilaqili. 
Aquiu  — t'tcos. 

Aquoechononque  =  .k<|Ua(kanoiik. 
Aquohanock  =  .\ci.-i  ihai]i«:. 
Aquoscojo3  =  .Ai)iia-i  (itf-K-. 

Aquqenu'kqo,  Aquqtlatlqp  =  L«"  cr  Kutenai. 
I    AquEOOgock  =  .Vqua-cog<X'. 
Aqusta  =  T'>lo«a. 
Aq'weba  =  Lair  una. 
Ara  —  K  a  n  I  k . 
Araal"  Ilarahey. 
Ara-ara   -  Karok. 
Arabasca  =  Athapas<'aii  Family. 
Arabaskaw  =  .\Uiabasca. 
Aracaris  =  .\rikani. 
A  rlch-bo  cu—  Mari<lan. 
Arache,  Arae,  Arahei  —  llarHlifV. 
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AKAGAKITKAS AS(,)NS-AHT 


lb.  A.  E. 


Ara|;aritkas  —  Sent  rals. 
Anuvapa^'ArivHipH. 
Arakadabo  —  A  ri  ka  ra. 

Ara-k'«  =  E.-kimo. 

ATaml)«ck,  Arampec  =  N>iriiiiiboe«. 

Aranamas,  Aranames^^  Araiiama. 

Aranbega,  Aranmbeg8k  =  NoriimtK'i:a. 

Arapahat,  Arapahays^^  Arafaho. 

Arapahoes  =  Ali:oii<]uian  Family. 

Arapahoos,  Arapikata.  Araphahoc.  Araphas.  Arap- 

hoes,  Arapohaes,  Arapoho,  Arapohose=.\ra|>Hlio- 
Aratbapcscoat^.\(liai>u.-(.-aii  Kauiily. 
Arauchi^'  A  raelicli  i. 
Aravaipa,     Aravapa.    Aravapai,     Aravapa    Finals, 

Aravipais  =  .\  rivaii>a. 
Arbadoes=  Arhailaos. 
Arbapaoes=  .\rii|>aho. 
Arbeka  — Abilika. 
Arbiccoochee  =  .\l>i  k  iidshi. 
Arcahamo»  =  Taiame. 
Arcanfas,  Arcansa=><.juApaw. 
Archarees  =  A  ri  kara. 
Arche  =  Ha  ra  hfV . 
Ar-che-o-tek-o-pa=Matyatrt. 
Archieco— Chiaha. 
Archirigouan  =  Ai'liilisoiian. 
Archouguets=Outchom.'ai. 
Arc  Indians  =  Qnapa\v. 

Arc  Plattes,  Arcs-a-plats=  l,'>\ver  Kuteuai. 
Arcs-Bnses='  I  iiiMzipi'  f  hie  ha. 
Arcs-Plats,  Arcsplattes=  Losvor  Kiitciiai. 
Arctic  Higblanders  =  Ita. 
Areibe  =  Or!iihi. 
Arenda,    Arendacronons.    Arendaehronons,    Arenda- 

enhronons,      Arendarbononons,       Arendaronnons, 

Arendaronons,    Arendarrbonons,    Arendoronnon-^ 

Areni1aliroiu>n.«. 
Arepahas  =  .\ra|>ahii. 
Aresaguntacooks  =  .\rosuguntafOok. 
A-re-tear-o-pan-g4  =  Atsina. 
Arhan  =  .\rhau. 
Arhosett  =  Ahf>iisaht. 
Aribabia  =  .\  ri  ba  i  ha . 
Aribac,  Aribaca  =  Arivaca. 
Axibaipa  =  .\  ri  va  i  pa. 
Aribaipia  =  Raipia. 
Aribapais— .\rivaipa. 
Aribaycpia=Baipia. 
Aribechi  =  .\riv(.chi. 
Aricara,     Aricarees,     Aricarie,     Aricaris,     Aricaj. 

Ariccarees,  Aricharay,  Arichard,  Arickara.  Arick- 

a-ra-one,       Arickaraw>,      Arickare,      Arickareer. 

Arickera  =  .-V  ri  k  ara. 
Aridgevoak,  Aridgewoak^Xorridj^cwcM-k. 
A-rik'-a-hii,  Arikarces,   Arik'-are.  Arikari,  Arikera, 

Arikkaras—  .\rikara. 
Aripa  =  .\r!/pc. 

Aripahoes,  Aripohoes  =  .\rapAho. 
Arisaguntacooks  =  .\ro-aKuntaeook. 
Arispa^.Xrizpo. 
Ariswanisk  =  .\  ris  wan  iski. 
Aritoac  =  .\ritiitoc. 
Arivac=Baipia. 
Arivapa,   Arivapa    Apacbes,    Arivapais,    Arivaypa 

Apaches=  .\  rival  pa. 
Arivetzi  =  .\rivi.-fhi. 
Arizo  del  Aqua  — .\ trim  Fria. 
Arizonian  Apaches  — Wliin;  Moiiiilai'i  Apache. 
Arizonian  Pimas  =  I'iina. 
Arkandadai=<  »_'l;ila. 
Arkansa  band-Saiilsuk'lhi. 
Arkansas  ^QiiKjia  u . 

Arkansaw  band,  Arkansaw  Osage»  =  SaTitsiikiihi. 
Arkansaws,  Arkansea.  Arkanses.  Arkanzas,  Arker.- 

sas,  Arkensaw,  Arkensea  — liuap.iw. 
Armeonieks=  Eri\s<jiii<l". 
Ar-meshay  =  Ili'hit-a. 
Annewamen,  Annewaiiiu»  =  KriwfUK'C. 
Anno8  =  .Aiik. 

Artnouchicois,  AnnuciceBes  =  .\rmon('hinui)is. 
Amoniogre^i  )tiiniilrfL'a  <vil.). 
Arockamecook  -  HiH.ain(.ca. 
Aroeck  =  .A  rM.-e  k . 
Aroenemeck=  Kriwoiie<'. 
Arogisti  —  Conoy . 
Arosagantakuk,      Arou&eguntecook  —  Aro.vatjunta- 

Cfxjk. 
Arra-Arra=  Karok. 


Ar-rah'pa-hoo  =  .Vrapaho. 

Arransoak  =  Norri(1i.'o\vo<'k. 

Atrapahas,     Arrapaho,     Arrapaho«a,     Arrapaoei  — 

.\rapah«>. 
Arrapapas=Chanlapeta. 

Arraphas,  Arraphoe*.  Arrapoboes  — .\rapaho. 
Arrasaguntacook.       Arreaguntecooks,       Arreguote- 

nocks  =  .\  ro.-i<i;rtmtacook. 
Arrekaras=  .\rikara. 
Arrenamuse  =  .\  niiia  ma. 
Arrepah  as  =  .\  r;i  pa  ho. 
Arreraguntecook,    Arreruguntenocks.    Arresagonta- 

cook,    Arresaguntacooks.    Arresaguntecook.   Arre- 

•eguntecook,      Arrescguntoocook,      Arresuguntoo- 

cooks  =  .Vro^acuiiiacc'H>k. 
Arricara,   Arricarees.   Arrickaraws,  Arrickaree.  Ar- 

rickora.  Arriekaris  -- An  kara. 
Arripahoes  -  A  rapahn. 
Airivapis  =  .Ari\  aipa. 
Arrockaumecook  -  Kucanioia. 
Arrohateck,   Arrohattock,   Arrowbatocks,  Arrowha- 

toes  =  .\rriilia(tcV. 
Arrow  Men  =  M(ii-fy>i. 
Arroya,  Arroyo  =  I'lU'Mn  <lfl  .\rri>yo. 
Arroyo  del  Sonoitac  — .Sonoita. 
Arsabattock  =  .\  rn  >lia  1 1(  k'. 
Ar8eguntecokes  =  .\ro;iafriintaor>ok. 
Arsek  =  .\r>fok. 
Arselarnaby=  \*>iilRiiapi. 
Arsenipoitis,  Arsenipoits^  A  ^-i nil" 'in. 
Ar8ikantegS  =  .\r(i^ai.Miiiia(ix)k. 
Arsikantekok  =  St  Kr.iiuis. 
Arspahas  =  .\rnpahi>. 
Artaylnovskoi,   Arteljnowskoje,    Artelnovskoe  =  Ar- 

Ulrii>t. 
Artez-Kutchi,     Artez-kutshi,     Artez  Kuttchiii  =  .\.h- 

leiia. 
Artigoniche  =  .\ntiaroiiisho. 
Artsmilsb  =  .\rt-iiiitl.  Li'uat  Clichali.s. 
Arundacs,  Arundax  =  AdirDiiiiack. 
Arunseguntekooks  =  .\rc,>Nai:iiiita(t>ok. 
A-ru'-qwa  =  .\rukh\va. 
Aruseguntekooks  =  .A  rosaeuutacook. 
Arwarahwas,  Ar-wachaon  =  Amahaini. 
Asaha'ptin  =  Nez  Ferccs. 
As-a-ka-shi  =  Mariddii. 
Asanyumu  =  .\pa. 
Asaukees  =Sauk. 
Asay  =  Hopi. 
Ascanis  =  Y«i'nni<. 
Asco  =  D<x)v>t'<lt)0  we. 
Aseguang  =  Gahlinskun. 
Ase-ix  — .\seik. 
Asenys  =  Cadilo. 

A'sepan*.  A'sepun*  =  .\hser)onna., 
A'seq  — .\-ifik. 
A-se-quang  =  Gahlinsknn. 
Ashanahm-ka=^^hanauikarnk. 
Ash-bot-chee-ah  =  .\-hhoifhiah. 
A8hcroft  =  Stlahl. 
A-she-we  =  Ziini. 
Ashi-ap'-ka-wi  =  Bikta>atetu.se. 
Asbiui.  Ashiwi  — Zuni. 
Ashley  River  Indians^  Etiwaw. 
Ashnuhumsh  =  Sinilinini»h. 
Ashochemies,  Asho  chi  mi  -  \S'appr>. 
Asbtia-la-qua,  Asht-ya-laqua - .A>lia!uqua. 
A  shu'-eka  pe  =,~aii>h. 
Aflhi,  A-ihi'/ine  =  .\.~hihi. 
Asila=  .X.xilla. 
A-Simaes,     Asimais,      Asinaes,      Asinii.     A»inay  = 

Caddo. 
Asinbols,  Asiniboels.  Asiniboines.  Asi'-ni-bwa''.  Asi- 

nibwanak,  A  si-ni-poi'-tuk,   Asicupovaies^  A--^rii- 

ly»iri. 
Asistagueronon,  Asistaguerouon=  I'l'ta walomi. 
Asivonches  — .■-»Mivaril~. 
ASkala'li  =  TuM  arora. 
Askeenac  =  .\^kiriuk. 
Askeltan  ^  .\Z'(iicltttii. 
Askhomute  -.\>ko. 
AskicSaneronons,     AskikSanehronons.     A«kikouane 

ronons  =  .\i[ii-.'-intr. 
Askinac,  Askinaghamiut  —  .V>kinuk. 
Aakwalli  =  Nixjualli. 
As-ne-boines  =  Ar-^inihoin. 
Asoni  — <  'addo. 
Asonsaht^.\liouvaht. 
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Aioomacbea  =  Asomo<"he«. 

Asopus  =  K><ipiis. 

Aipalagra  =  A>apii  liiirn . 

Aspatniaga,  Aspasniaquan,  Aspaaiuaqucs=^Aspasni- 

Asperousa  =  OpoUisH. 

A>phalashe=  A  pa  l;u>heo. 

Assa^nticoolc  =  A  n 'sairtimrtCiKik. 

A&aaaaconio«  =  Secol  an. 

As»aEpinlcs  =  A>>mii[>iiik. 

Assawampsit.  Assawanupsit  =  As>a\vompsot. 

Asseekales  =  Hatha  wi-keiii. 

Asstenaboine,  Asseeneepoytuck  =  Assiiiiboiii. 

Assefunaigs  =  Sail  k . 

As9einpinks  =  Av^uiijiink. 

Assekelaes  -  Hatha  xvokola. 

Aisclibois.  Assenepoils- A^sitiil><>in. 

A»seni  =  t"a"M<>. 

Asseniboines,    Asseniboualak,    AssenipoeU.    Assent- 

polls,     Asseoipoualacs.     Assenipouaiak.     Asseni- 

pouals,  Assenipouel,  Asseuipoulacs,  Assenipoulaes. 

Assenipoulaks,  Assenipouvals,  Assealpovals  — A>- 

sinilxiin. 
Assenjigun  =  Osjiire. 
Assenniboins,  AssenpoeU  =  AS'^iiiitK)iii. 
Assenje  =  Cftnghiinwaga. 
Asse!«tagueronons=  Hotawatonii. 
As-sif  soof  tish  e-ram  =  A>i>uiiiuuuk. 
Assigunaick  =  A^si.'^tiii. 
Assigunaigs  =  As,-ei;vui.  us«i.'e. 
A8sikanna  =  S<-"neca. 
Assilibouels  =  As^inilxjili. 
A6silIy  =  Ocilla. 
Assimineiikon  =  A^>iiiiiii«-hkr>ii. 
Assimpouals,   Assinaboes.   Assinaboil,   Assinaboine. 

Assinaboins,  Assinabwoines  =  A--iiiilji  pin. 
Assinais,  Assinay,  Assine  — <  aiM". 
Assineboes.    Assineboin.    Assmeboine,    Assinebwan- 

nuk,  Assinepoel,  AssinepoiU,  Assinepoins.  Assine- 

potuc,  Assinepoualaos,  Assiniboelle,  Assiniboels  — 

As.sinitx)iii. 
Assiniboela  of  the  North  =  N<>rlhorii  A'^iniboiti. 
AssiniboeU  of  the  South  =  A>siiiihoili  ni"  the  I'laili-;. 
Assiniboesi,  Assiniboile,  Assiniboils.  Assiniboines  = 

AssinitKiin. 
Assiniboin  Menatopa=  Watupapiliah. 
AgsiniboiDs  des  Forets  =  T~i  liaiitn^M. 
Assiniboins  des  Plaines  =  A--iii:l>(Mii  of  tlio  Phiiu-^. 
Assiniboins  of  the  forest -I  -ohaiitntra. 
Assiniboini  of  the  North  =  Nori hi- ru  A^'iiiiUiin. 
Assiniboins  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Assiniboins  of 

the  Woods  =  T-<-haiitoLM. 
Assinibois,     Assiniboleses,     Assiniboualas,     Assini- 

bouane,  AssiniboueU  =  A-^iiuh'  .111. 
Assinibouels   of   the  Meadows  =  .\->inil.()in    01    the 

Plains. 
Assiniboueti,    Assiniboules,    Assinib'wans  =  .As~ini- 

boin. 
Assinipi  =  .\.<.siiinpi. 
Assinipoals,  Assinipoels.   Assir.ipoile.   Assinipoileu. 

Assinipoils,    Assiniponiels.    Assin. potuc,    Assini- 

poual,    Asainipoualac,     Assinipoualaks.     Assmi- 

pouars,    Assinipoulac.    Assinipour,    Assmipovals. 

Assini-poytuk,  Assinipwanak.  Assinnaboin.  Assin- 

Daboines,  Assinneboin,  Assinnee-Poetuc.  Assinni 

bains,    Assinniboan.    Assinniboine,    Assinniboine 

Sioux,  As8inniboins  =  A-.-iiiil;i)iii. 
Assinni8=(  aUOo. 
Assinopoils,  Assinpouele,  Assinpoulac.  Assinpouls   -- 

A^viiulxiiii. 
Assisagh,  Assisagigroone  Mi-~i~aiii,'a. 
A&sista  Ectaeronnons-=  .\Ia-(  •  piili-ii>. 
Assistaeronons,       Assistagueronon,       Assistaquero- 

nons   -  I'utawatoiui. 
Assiwikales^  Hatlia\M.-kfla. 
Assok8ekik  =  .Sjk<)ki. 
Assoni,  Assony  =  (,'ad<lo. 
Assoowamsoo  =  .\.'— H  \v<  pm|)»t;t. 
Assotoue-rziitiiihi. 
A6sowamsett  =  .Vsi-auonipsi-t. 
AsBu-f-kales,    Asswikales,     Asswikalus  ^  Hat  ha  w.-- 

k.-la. 
Assyletch,  Assylitch,  Assylitlh  =  Al>L-lil>. 
AsBynais  — ('a(M(). 

Astakaywas,  A&takywich,  Astaqkewa^.^stukiwi. 
A6ucsagna  =  .\zui--aL;iia. 
Asumpcion  =Salidia. 
Asuncion  ^.Sia,  Ziini. 
Asuncion  AlainoB=» AlaiiKjs. 


Asuncion  Amipas  =  Cnmpu.S. 

Asuncion  Arizpe.=  Arizpe. 

Asuncion  Batuco  -  Hatiiin. 

Asuncion  de  Opodepe  =  t)(MHlei>e. 

Asuncion  de  Raum-=l;a!uin. 
j   Asuncion  de  Tepave,  Asuncion  Tepahue^TepHliiu* 

Aswalthatans^=.Vhvathalauia. 
I    As-wun-wu  =  .V.Nil. 

At  =  Ati.  Attn. 

A'-ta-a-kut'-ti  =  .Vtaaknt. 

Atabi-hogandi  — .Vwatohi. 
I    Atacapas,  Atacapaz.  Atac-assa«=.\ttacapa. 
]    Atach,  A-tache -=Ta(lii. 
I   Ataconchronons  =  Atari>iiehriini>ti. 
1    A-tagui  =  I.ipati. 
I   Ataiwas  =  .Nla-s~L-t. 
'   Ataka  =  .\ll\i. 

Atakapas=^  Attaoapa. 

A'-ta-ke-te'  tun'-n*  =  .\taHkut. 

Atakhtan  =  .\htoiia. 

Atako  =  .\ttii. 

A  takwa  =  Catawba. 

I    A'till  da'ndaka'niha  =  L<^)koiit  .Mountain  Town. 

!   Ataniek  =  .\tnik. 

I   Ataouabouscatouek  =  Bouscoiitton. 

j    Ataronch  =  .\laroiic-hronoM. 

j   Ata3es  =  .\ta«i. 

:   A-t'as-ka-16-le"'  ='rn~carora. 

I   Atassi--.\ta>i. 

I    Atationoue  =  Xottt>way. 

I   Atawawas-Ottawa. 

I   Atayos  =  'rolio. 

i    Atcansa-C^uaiiaw. 

'    Atchaer  =  .\tka. 

Atchalugiinuut  =  .\tclialMk. 

Atch'ashti  ameumei^i  'ha^tacosta. 

Atchelity  -.\i-i-lil-. 

Atchihwa'  -  Marlr.,].a. 

Atchiligouan^- AchiliLTOuan. 

Atchixe'lish^l'lu'hahs. 

Atchougek,  Atchougue,  Atchouguet8  =  Oiitchoui,'a: 

A'  tcuk^^.Vlshuk. 

Ateakari,  Ateanaca  =  .\tL-acari. 

A-teet-sa=  1  alii^fsutsa. 

Atena  =  .Vhttiia. 

Atenas-,Shu<wap.  * 

Atepira  =  .Atefiua. 

Atesalgi,  Atesi  =  Ata.si. 

Ate' was  =  .^I  a  .-set. 

Ateyala  keokva  =  .Vstialakwa. 

Athabasca  =  .\thapa-can  P'aniily.  Chipewyan. 

Athabascan  =  .\.t ha pasi'aii  Family 

Athabaskans  =  A  tiiaha-ca. 

Athapacca,  Athapaches  =  .\tlia[ia.';oan  Family. 

Athapasca  =  .\thapa>caii  Family,  Chipewyan. 

Athapascow^.Vthaha^ca. 
■    Athapasque  =  .\ttiapa-(an  F'amiiy. 
;    Athapuscow  =  .Vthaba';'a. 

Athistaeronnon  =  I'ijtawatomi. 

Athlameth=  Klamath. 

Athlankenetis  -Kim^'juit. 

Athlaxsni=riai>kanai. 

Athlets  ~  I'aviotso. 

Athnaer  -  .Vht'-lia. 

Ati  -.-an  FratiiiMo  .\li. 
,   Atiaonrek  — NeiitraN. 

Atic  =  Ati. 

Atiga  :  Kittanniiiu'. 

Atigagnongueha     A  tliLriie<'nonu'nahac. 

Atignaouantan  — .Mliirnawaiitan. 

Atignenongach,    Atignenonghac -^.Vltiv-Mui'lioiiu'iia- 
hai'. 

Atihipi-Catouy  — Tippc(.a[ioe. 

Atik'  =  Ah(lik. 

Atikamegues  -  .^ttikainetfiK'. 

Atilamas;-  .\liljaiiiii. 

Atimaco,  Atimuca.  Atimuqua -Tiiimcim. 

Atingueennonnihak   -  .VtliL'iii-i-iioiiL'lialiai-. 

Atingyahointan.  Atingyahoulan  -.VlliK'UaU  Miitali, 

Atinikg  --.\liiik. 

Atin)o:iguin   ~  .N'l-.iL'uaih. 

AlinniaSenten,  Atinouaentans  -.Xttii^nau  anlali. 

Atintans,  Atintons-:  li  loll. 

Atiouandaronks,  Atiouendaronk,  Atiraguenrek.  Ati 
rhagenrenreta,  Ati-rhagenrets  --  .Ni-Litral«. 

Alison     San  hraini-co  .\ti. 

Atiwandaronk  _  .Niiitral.-. 

Atkan  =  Atka. 
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[b.  a  e. 


Atkha  =  Na7an. 

Atkbas  =  A[ka. 

AUachaco  =  Aoomii. 

A'tla'nuw4=ChatIiinooga. 

AtUshimih^Tiikiilli. 

Atna  =  .-^ali<liim  Fiiinilv. 

Atnachtjaner.  Atcaer  =  Ahtenu. 

Atnahs  =  Ahtoiiii.  :-liiL-i\vrt|),  .Siili«him  Family. 

At•naks  =  ^lul^■^^■Hp. 

Atnalii— TaiKiii. 

Atnans.  Atnas  =  Alitfiia,  Shuswap. 

Atnatana,  Atnazthyiiae  =  AliU-iiii. 

Atnikmioute.  Atnikmut  Zagoskin  — Attmk. 

A-to-co,  A'-toko  ■wun-wu  =  Alukci. 

Atokuwe  =  Apache. 

Atontbrataronon,      Atontrataronnons,     AtonCratas. 

Atontratoronons  =  TutoiUurKt<.irihri'iiiiii. 
A-too-ha-pi  --.'~ali-h. 
Atotchasi  =  rziitiulii. 
At8agannen=Oiit\\'airiinha. 
Atowas  =  Olta\va. 
Atowateany  =  I'ulawatomi. 
Atoyos  =  T(ili(i. 
At-pasha-shliha  =  Hitohiti. 
Atquacke  =  .\'iua(k. 
Atquanachuck,  Atquanachuks.   Atquanahuckes,   At- 

quinachunks  =  .\  tinmiiattiukc. 
Atra'  KSae  =  .\trak\va\f. 
Atra'K8aeT  =  Cmu->t(>t:a. 
Atxa'kwa'e  =  .Atrakuayt'. 
Atra'kwae'ronnons,  Atrakwer=(,"onesto'j;a. 
Atrutons— Tt-tori. 
Atsagannen  =  T>a?aTilia. 
Ataayongky  =  Malii(.-uti. 
At-se'-na  =  .\t.-ina. 
Atsharoke  =  (.'n)Ws. 
A-tsho-to-ti-na=Eiclirtreottine. 
A'UIni-k'ta'un  =  Ta'ikiLri. 
Atsistaehronons=  I'l  ila  watoini. 
Atsistagherronnons=  Ma.^i-outeiis. 
Atsistaheroron,  Atsistarhonon  =  Hutu»'atomi. 
Atsugei,  Atsuge'wi  =  Atsutrewi. 
Attacapacas,  Attacappa-  Attacupa. 
Attachooka  =  Ivitachuco. 
Attak  =  Atlu. 

Attakapoa,  Attakapo  =  Attacapa. 
Attamasco  =  Timu(.ua. 
AttaDak  =  Atiiik. 
Attapaha  =  .\ltamaha. 
Attaquapas  =  .Vtffl(apa. 
Atlases,  Attasis.  Attasse  =  Atasi. 
At-taugee  =  .Vtnt,'i. 
Attawas.  Attawawas=Otta\va. 
Attawits  =  Ka>1ohadac'tio. 
Attayes^Tyitrli. 
Attegheny^.Vlk-t'hanv  Indians. 
Attekamek  =  .\  t  li  ka  inf?ue. 
Attencapas  =  .\naiapa. 
Atteiikins  =  .\lKi'nkiii. 
Attenmuk  =  .\lt<.ll. 
Attenokamiut  =  .\ttfT\ok. 
Attenonderonk  =  Nouirals. 

At-te-shu-pe-sha-loh-pan-ga  =  Lt-s  Noire  Iiiiiiaii'^. 
Attibamegues,    Atticameoets,    Atticameouecs,    Atti- 

camiques,  Atticamoets  — AUikatm.;<iii-. 
Atticmospicayes  — '1  liliniroha'timu-. 
Attignaoouentan,    AttignaSantan,    Attignaouentan, 

Attignawantan  -.\Ui;,Mia\vanUiii. 
Attigne  =  .\lU''|iii'. 

Attigneenonguahac  -  .\  rtit.'n>-i/iiont,'nMha('. 
Attignouaatitans.  Attigouantan.  Attigouantines,  At- 

tigouautan:=.\uiL.'iiHWrtiila[i. 
Attigua  =  K  JtraiiniiiL'. 
Attigueenongnahac.  Attiguenongha  =  Altitfiief-uong- 

natirtc. 
Attihouandaron --  N'lHtral-i. 
Attikamegouek,    Attikamegs.   Attikameguekhi,   At- 

tikamek,  Attikameques,  Attikamigues  =  .A ttikaiii- 

Attik  Iriniouetchs  =  .Mtikiririioui.tcli. 
Attikouetz  =  .\ttikaiiioi;iii'. 
Attikou  Iriniouetz  ^.Mtikiririii'iii'tcli. 
Attimospiquaies,    Attimospiquais,    Attimospiqu&y  = 

Tlilin^'cliaiiiniii-. 
Attingneenongnahac,     Attingueenongnahac     Attig- 

rit,-t-Ii')llunKti:u;. 
Attinniaoenten  -  AHiu'Tian  aiitaii. 
AttinoindaronB  =  .N't.-utraN. 
Attinquenongnahac  — .Vttigneeiiongnutmc. 


I   Attionandarons,  Attionidarona,  Atti8andaron.    Atti 

I       Sandaronk,     Attiouendarankhronon,     Attiouenda- 

I       ronk  =  XfUtral-. 

i   Atti8endaronk  =  Huron. 

i   Attique=  Kiuannins: 

I   Attiquenongnab,  Attiquenongnahai  =  .Vtlia:nei'noin(- 

;       iialiao. 

Attistae,  Attistaebronon.  Attistaeronons=  Potawa- 
tonii. 
i    Attiuoindarons.    Attiwaniaronk.    Attiwondaronk  — 
I       Neutral-;. 
,    Attocbingochronon  =Oji'ejiik. 

Attoo,  Attou^^.Vttti. 
!    Attuckapas  =  -\ttaiapa. 
'    A-tua-mih  — .Vtuami. 

Atun^  =  .\tnik. 
.    Atuta-=('iichiti. 
I    Atwagannen  =  ()in  wa^anha. 

Aua-tu-ui  =  .\\valobi. 

Au-ba-coo-che,  Aubecoo-che  -  Ahikndshi. 

Au-be-cub  =  .Vbi  lika. 

Aubinaukee  —  .V  Una  ki. 

Aubocoes  =  .Mii  li  ka. 

Aub-sa-ro-ke  =  <  rows. 

Aucasisco=  Ancneiscn. 

Au-cbe-nau-hatche  =  .\l<'liinalirttchi. 
i   Au-che-nauul-gau  =  .\t(;hinaalj,'i. 
j    Aucbes  =  Ky.'i^ti. 

Aucosisco,  Aucosiseo^.^iiioii^oo 

Aud-je-jauk  =  (  )JL-t.'jiik. 
I   Audu3ta=  Kili>ti). 
1   Augallalla^^()','lala. 

Augawam,  Augawoam  =.\'-'a\vani. 

Aughguagey,  Aughquaga.  Aughquagahs,  Augh- 
'  quagcbs,  Augbquages,  Augbquagbas.  Aughwick- 
I       Oquaga. 

j   Augoam,  Augoan  =  Atrawam. 
I   Augooa  =  .\ni:iiri. 

Auguan=  A,?auani. 

Au-hai,  Aujay=Ojai. 

Auiuiap=l  j\iiap. 

Auke,  Auke-qwan  =  .\.uk. 

Aukpapas  =  H  link  papa. 

Auksiwash,  A'uksni  =  Klamath. 

Aukwick  =  Oquat:a.' 

Au-kwu-cta=Tiilo\va. 

Aulochawan,  Au-lot-che-wau  =  Alaohna. 

Aumanes  =  'rau  fha-^li 

Auinesoukkantti  =  .\inas(-conti. 

Aumonssoniks,  Aumossomiks  =  Miui-^dni. 

Aumoughcawgen  =  A niiiioni  outran. 

Aumoussonriites  =  Mon-i  ini. 

Au-muc-cul-le  =  .\inakalli. 

Aumuckcau-gen,  Aumughcawgen  -  .Xninioiioongan. 

Aunatok  =  .\n(.iatok. 

Au-net-techap-co  =  .\iiatichapkri. 

Aungbim  — Tanoteiine. 

Auniers,  Aunies  =  Mijlia\vk. 

Au61asu3=l'aiure. 

Auorobagra  =  Nf)rumbt'i,'a. 

Au-puttau-e  =  .\putai. 

Auqardneling  =  .\nkardneling. 

Auquaguas  =  ('>c)tia^a. 

Auquitsaukon=  Ui-iawari-. 

Aurananeans  — .\ranaina. 

Auricara,  Aurickarees=  .Vrikara. 

Ause  Kenowenou=  Weiiuailoug. 

A'-ushkni^-  Klamath. 

Ausinabwaun  =  A>-inil)oin. 

Ausotunr.oog  — j-tovkhrifi'-'e. 

Autallga.  Autauga  =  .\tagi. 

Autawa  =  <Jtt.iua. 

Authontantas-Oto.  ' 

Autia^^^.\uli-. 

Autire-Kikat-^ak. 

Aut  sees  — .Vtasi. 

Autobas  -  .Ataui. 

Autossee  — .\lasi. 

Autouacks  Ottawa. 

Autrecbaha     <  )-Ht,'e. 

Aut  tos  se.  Auttotsee  =  .\.ta.'ii. 

Auuico  =  Hjiu  ikuh. 

A'-uya^  -—  Kiikapoo. 

Avaraes.  Avare8  =  .\ vavares. 

AvaSupies  =  Ila  va-ilpai. 

Avatanakskoi.  Avatanovskoe  -Avatanak. 

Avauwais  =  Iowa. 

Avendahs  —  .Vri.nilahronona. 

Avesu-pai^  HuvtLsupttL 
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Avicu  =  Hii\vikuh. 
Avipa  Apache^Arivaipa. 

A»o=Ab<.^. 

Avo^all,  AvoveUes  =  AvoyelleS. 

Avoy-Iowa. 

Avoyall,  Avoyellai,  AvoyeU=  Avoyelles, 

Avoyf  =  Io\va. 

AvTJc-hoo-mar-lish  =  Casti  Moiueznma. 

Awachawi  =AcuHhami. 

A  wacla'-urk==Arvii>hlHiirk. 

Acwae'I.Kla -Awaill.ilii. 

A-wa-ha-was,  A-wa-ha-ways  =  AnialiHcii. 

Awahe,  Awahi  =  Paunoe. 

A'wa  i  Lala  =  A\V!iitlalrt. 

AwakanashiEh=  ^Vakana^ihi. 

Awalache,  Awallache  =  Au  aiii. 

Awan  =  Avak. 

A-wa-nak'wai-k'ya-ko-na  =  Anak\vaikona. 

Awanee  =  A\vaiii. 

A-wa-oo=Tlanhiis. 

Awasatci''  =  Oiiasouftrini. 

Awasko  ammin  =  Wasco. 

Awasos  =  Ahuelisoo.''. 

A-wAs-she-tan-qui  =Cheyenne. 

Awassissin  — Awau-^ce. 

Awata  ■winwu  =  A  Wfttrt. 

Awatch,  Awatche=  Aparhe. 

A-wa-te-u  — A  watobi. 

Awatichai-Echpou,  Awatichay  — Amatiha. 

Awatubi,  A  wat  u  j,  A   wat  u  iaiis  =  Auutobi. 

A-wat'  wun-wu-^  A  waia. 

A-wause,  A-waus-e-wug,  A-waus-is-ee  =  Au'au>oe. 

Awcumbucks  =  Ankuinliuin>k. 

Aweatsiwaenhronon  =  \Viiiiiel.ai;o. 

Awechisaehronon  =  M  is.-iMUL,'a. 

Awegen^Owfgo. 

Awenrehronon=  Wfiirohrondn. 

A-wha-whi-lac-mu  =  A\vha\vhila»hmu. 

Awi-ad3hi=  Klikitat. 

Awighsaghroene  =  A  wighsaghrocme. 

Awi'k'enox.  Awi'ky'enoq  =  \Vikeno. 

A- wish-inaub- ay  =  Chippewa. 

Awiz-na  =  A\vignd. 

Awks=Auk. 

Awo  =  Pawnee. 

Awokanak=Etchareottine. 

A'w-o-tuni  =  I'ima. 

A'wp  =  Apache. 

Awp-pa-pa  =  Ma  ricopa. 

Awuci  winwu  =  .\wu.shi. 

Axa,  Axaas=Haral]ey. 

Aianti  =  .\.\auti. 

Aias  =  Hdrrthey. 

A^ehinen  =  Pawnee. 

Aii  =  .\ii. 

A  \ihinen  =  Pawnee. 

Axoytre  =  .Axol. 

A;jshissaye-ninu  =  Chippewa. 

Axtaos=  fawehash. 

Aiua  =  Conu-ya. 

Ayabasca  =  .\thapa<=oan  Family. 

Ayabaskau  =  A'luiba.-ca. 

Ayabaskawiyiniwag  =  .Sakawithiniwuk. 

Ayachaghayuk  =  .\'iacbagiuk. 

Ayache  =  Ky(-i>h. 

Ayacheruk  -  A  iachajjiuk. 

Ayahwa=  Iowa. 

Ayakhtalik,  Ayaktalik  =  A iaktalik. 

Aya'li'yi-i  Jcire. 

Ayanabe  =  Avanabi. 

Ayansiis=  Miiinai. 

Ayano=Kanohatino. 

Ayans^Hankiitchin. 

Ayaa--=i;yti-h. 

Ayatchinini,  Ayatchiyiniw  =  Pik.sika. 

A'ya-to  =  Ar.ipahu. 

Ayauais,  Ayauvai,  Ayauwais.  Ayauwaa,  Ayauwaus, 

Ayauwav.  Ayauways  -  limu. 
Ayavala,  AyaviUe^  Ayavalla. 
Ayavois,  Ayawai,  Ayaway8  =  lowa. 
Ayays  =  Kyci<h. 
Aylamoa-- Alibamu. 
Aybino  =  Aiv;ii(). 
Ay  charts  -  Hacbauth. 
Ayche,  Aychie,  Ayeche  =  Eyei>h. 
Ayenai,  AyeDi»=  Haiiiai. 


I   Ayennit— Yojuane. 

i   Ayeouaia,  AyeSaia^^Iowa. 

Ayes  =  Eyei!-ti. 

Ayetan  =  Ieian. 

Ayhutti8aht=  Ehatis^iht. 

Ayiches.  Ayish  =  Eyeish. 

Ayis-iyiniwok=Cr<v. 

Ayjados,  Ayjao»  =  Taw('ha-:h. 

Aynaia,  Aynays.  Aynica  =  Huinai. 
I   Ayoa  =  Iowa. 

Ayo<isuda3  =  Basotutcaii. 

Ayoe»  =  Iowa. 

Ayona  =  Kanohatino. 

Ayonai  =  lIaiiiai. 

Ayonontouns.  Ayonontout  =  JnnUHflut. 

Ayoois,  Ayoouais,  Ayooues,  Ayo8ois,    Ayoua,  Ayou 
ahs,  Ayoues.  Ayoupz  =  I.j\va. 

Ayououtou  =  Ayaliauion. 
I    Ayouwa.  Ayouwais,   Ayouway,   Ayouways,  Ayovai, 
Ayovois,  A'yowa,  Ayoway=Iowa. 

Ayquiyu^Aymii. 

Ay8  =  .\is.  Eyt-i^h. 

Ayaes  =  Eyei<h. 

Aytch-arts=[Iai'haath. 

Ayuhba.  Ayuhuwahak  =  Iowa. 

Ayuhwa'si=  Hi  waisee. 

Ayukba  =  lona. 

Ayuwaiu  =  Yowani. 

Ay-uwa8  =  Iowrt. 

Aj-wani=  Vowani. 

Ay2es=  Eyeish. 

Azachagyaginut  =  Nokrot. 

Azady2e  =  .\(iai. 

Azana  =  .\t>ina. 

Azavay  =  ,Sarauahi. 

Aziagmut  =  .\ziatriiiiut.  rnaligmiiit. 

Aziavigamut,     Aziavigamute,     Aziavigiokhamiut  — 
.\ziavik. 

Baachinena,  Baakuune'na''  =  Naka#inena. 

Ba-akush'  =  r)aki«ta. 

Baa"tciine'na  =  Nakasinena. 

Babarole=Brul>>. 

Babayoulas  =  BayopiMila. 

Babesag:ui  =  Baba^Jiq  ui . 

Babicori  =  Babiaeora. 

Babinas,   Babine  Indians,  Babin  Indians,  Babinjs  = 

Nataotin. 
Babor=Pabor. 
Baborigaini  =  Baborigaine. 
Bac  =  san  Xavier  del  Bae. 
Bacabache  =  Baca. 

Bacadeguatzi,  Baca  de  Huachi=  Bafadeguachi. 
Bacandee  =  Bccanc()ur. 
Bacapa=  Matape. 
Bacaregue8  =  Vacoregiie. 
Bacatu  de  Guaclii  =  Ba(ailoguachi. 
Bacatzi  =  B;uuachi. 
Bacayopa=Ba(iniiropa. 

Baccaloons,  Baccatoons.  Baccatous  ^Binkaliioii. 
Bacerac  =  Basfrac. 
Bachom"*  country^TarikitL'ke. 
Bacoachi,  Bacoaiz,  Bacoatzi-^  liacuadii. 
Bacoregues,  Bacorehui  =  Vacoregile. 
Baco\iiz  =  Bacuaihi. 
Bacuanos  =  Bacuuncos. 
Bacun  =  Baci!rii. 
Bacutia  =  Ba(.uvirt. 
Bad  Bows  =  Tina2ipe»bi(-lia. 
Bad  Coup  — Ksekopkabuk. 
Bad  Face8  =  It>'«hii-ba. 
Bad  Hail=Pa-iiig  Hail's  Baii.l. 
Bad  Hearts=  Kiou  a  Apactit-. 
Bad  Honors  — Hsu kcpka bilk. 
Badies  =  Bidai. 
Bad  Leggins  =  E>fi(bkabuk. 
Bad  looking  ones  =  <  jiairlabi-cha. 
Bad-People=^i;it(liaotlino. 
Badwunun=  l'ah\  unun. 
Badz  -  E-jUghaag. 
Bagopas  —  Hni;iii\iii. 
Bagowits  =.\avaho. 
Bahakosin  =  '  ht-v flilie. 
BahamoB  =  Ebaliariiu. 
Bahe'  qubg=Babekl]iibt-. 
Bahia  =  E>pirilu  .-^alito  (b-  /Ci'ifiigii. 
Bahiunn  =  Bu<N:rii. 
Bahwet«go-weainnewug,  Bahwetig— .\ t-ina,  Pai\a 

ting. 
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Baiagculas  =  Havii^oula. 

Bailkovskoe-  lU'lkof.-ki. 

Baimela  ~  H.iinuiiii. 

Baiougoula-  H;iyi'i,'Oiii:i. 

Baisimetes  =  BiT>iiiuiilf. 

Bai'-yu=}{iiyii. 

Bajio  de  Aquituno  =  .V«iuiIun. 

Bajiopas  =  H.itiopti. 

Bakab=PMkMt>. 

Bakhkanapul-^Twhiitnlfihrt). 

Bakiho"",  Bakihoi)  =  Ii.ikihon. 

Bald  Heads --*.'(. Miaricli.v 

Bald  Hill,  Bald  Hill  Iniians  =  ("liilu!a. 

Ballena^  Ku,'o|iini. 

Balleza  =  'rrpi.-hu;ines. 

BaMoh-^ra\  i.'l.-u. 

Baluia,  Baluiie  =  Biliixi. 

Balwisha=liadu  ish.i, 

Banabeoueks,     Banabeouik,     Banaboueks  =  \VintK'- 

hago. 
Banac,  Ban-acks  =  Baiin(x;k. 
Banagiro=  Kuimparo. 
BanaiU  =  KuiuiiH-k. 
Banalachic  =  ralKiIarhie. 

Banamichii=  liinainitzi.  I 

Bananj,  Banat  tees,  Banax  =  Baniini'k.  ! 

Band  lar  Gru  I  crain  I  or  canoe  =  \\atii!.ii  pin  all.  ; 

Band  of  Kinkash,  Band  of  Kinkrash  — Kiiikiu-<h.  I 

Band  of  the  light9=<'liaeu.  '■. 

Band  that  eats  no  buffalo—  l't»->iitc-hrii.  j 

Baniatho  =  <'liiT.ik''f.  | 

Bannach   Snakes,    Bannacks,   Banneck,   Ban-ni-ta^    ' 

bannock.  | 

Bantom  =  liantani. 
Banumints  =  Si.Tran()S. 
Bapispes- Hal.i>|>c. 
Ba-qa-6-Makah. 
Baquero3  =  i^u>-rL'i-hos. 
Baquioba,  Baquiova  =  Bapiopa. 
Ba-ra-shiip'-gi-o  =  Dakota. 
Barbarole  =  (liunkute. 
Barbus  =  \\  liiti.'  hi'liatis. 
Barchuiem,  Barcluxen  =  Patuxent. 
Bar-har-cha==  fahatsi. 
Bark  Indians ^Micmac. 
Bark  tribe=^  K(uri.-u. 
Basacora  =  Bacunora. 

Basdece  sni,  Basdetce-eiu  =  Ba«lecheshni. 
Baseraca— -Ba-erae. 
Base-tlo-tinneh  =  Tat.'>anottine. 
Bashabas— -.\biiaki. 
Bashonees=  Bu^hamul. 
Basisa  =  Va-i-a.  j 

Basket  People=Oilville.  ] 

Basket  Village  =  Tiint,'t,'e.  I 

B(as)  Saura^-aiira  Tuwns.  ; 

Basses  Rivieres—  IjavlT  Cri-i--ks. 
Bastard  Beaver  Indians=  KtclK-ri'ii'.gottine. 
Bas  Tchinouks=  Luu  tT  (.hiiiook. 
Batacora,  Batacosa--  Haljiacora. 
Batang.  Batanga=  Hatiins. 

Batard  Loucheux.  Batards-Loucheux  =N"tllai,'(ittinr. 
Ba-tci'p  kwasi  =  H.uliifiku  a-i. 

Batemdaikai.  Batem-da-kalee.Batem-da-kaii  -  K.iUi. 
Bat  House  -('liak[iahu. 

Batin  dakia  -  Katd.  1 

Batkinyamu- I'alki.  j 

Batokova- I'at'i'iua. 

Baton  Rouge  -.Mikasiiki.  I 

Bato5da-->an  Xavii-rdol  Bac.  | 

Battle-le-mule-emauch  =  MftliM\v.  | 

Batucos  —  Kii'k\  o.  j 

Batuearis^B.itmari.  ; 

Batzakakat-^Batza.  1 

Bavi£cora=  I'.iliiaoDra. 
Bawateeg,  Eawating.  Bawitigowininiwag,   Bawi'ti- 

gunk,  Bawiting  — I'awalitiK. 
Bayacchito  -  Itavou  Cliirf.t. 
Bayagola,  Bayagoubas,  Bayagoulas,  Baya  Ogoulas  = 

Bayiii,'ci\ila. 
Bay  indians-^<')k!aliannH!i,  Wiiunbai^o. 
Bayma  pomas     .-^inkyune. 
Baymoa  ^Banjoa. 
Bayogola,     Bayonne     Ogoulai,     Bayouc    Agoulaa  - 

BavoL'iiiila. 
Bayou  Chene  -  .Vjtiiiukal-iip. 
Bayou  Chico  -  lla\<ill  ','hii  ot. 
Bayouc  Ogoulas,  Bayugla8  =  Bayoj.j<mia. 


Bazhigagat— Brt7hi. 

BeBdeyes  =  Bi'lai. 

Bean-people.  Beansmen=  Papasro. 

Bear=.=  ('lii'nakira.  Maloiuunanice,  Tun  inpin. 

Bearded  Indians —  Whiti'  Iiiclians. 

Bear  Indians  =  ('latihiitui. 

Bear  Lake  Indians  =  ,-^a<ihntkonni'. 

Bear  nation^  At liirnau ant. in. 

Bear's  Paw  Mountain -.~^hiptolzn. 

Beathook  =  Bootluikan  Family. 

Beauancourt  -  BOivUU'oiir. 

Beaux  Hommes-'^napaw  .  Sik«ika. 

Beaver  =  Kti  luriciivuMltini'.  I'akhtlia.  I'atlia,  Taw 

t'nikasliika,  T-.iltiiir. 
Beaver  band  -  Zliapi iiiilika^liina. 
Beaver  Creeks  Sa  \\  ri;n  k. 

Beaver  gens  -Itclilia-iialji.  Zlia vveiiika^Iiika. 
Beaver  Hill  Crees  =  l',i>k  u  awiiiiniwiif;. 
Beaver  Hunters  =T-at I iiu-. 
Beaver  (Indians .  =  .\niik\\a. 
Beaver-men  =  Taiu  a  kwapi. 
Beavers  =  TsatIini'. 

Beaver's  Town.  Beaver  Town=Tiiscani\vas. 
Becae»  =  .\bilika. 
Becancourians,  Becancourt,  Becquancourt.  Becquen- 

court,  Becuncourt  =  Bi(  au(,-()iir. 
Bedah-marek  =  Hi'lamarfk. 
Bedais,  Beddies.  Bedees,  Bedies  =  Bidai. 
Bedzaqetcha,  Bedzietcho-< 'hip[n-«  a. 
Bega-kol-kizju--  Mnu'iilUiti, 
Bchathook  =  BL-ijtliukan  Fa  mil  v. 
Behda=Uaaila. 
Beicas  =  .\!):hka. 
Be-juij  Tu-aij,  Be-Jui   Tu-ay,   Be-juy  Tu-ay^Bfjui- 

tmiy.       V 
BekancourtiiBOcaiuoiir. 
BeTciu^B./ku. 

Belantse-etea.  Belautse-etea^  HidaLva. 
Belbellahs^^-Bt'llaLi-lla. 
Belem  =  Bf'lfn. 
Belhoola  =  Bi-llaooola. 
Belkovsky  =  Belkiii-.ki. 
Bella-Bellas  =  BLnaio'ila. 
Bellacoola  =  Sali--han  Family. 
Bellaghchoolas,  Bellahoola=Bellacoola. 
BeUBella3  =  BrHabella. 
Bell-houla,  Bellichoola  -  Btdlacoola. 
Bellkovskoi  =  Bolkf)l-ki. 
Belochy,  Belocse  =  Bilo.\i. 
Beloved  People  =  Chulaniksa.  Watakihulata. 
Beloxi  =  BiIoxi. 
Belue  =  Bt.-lcn. 
Beluxis,  Beluxy  =  Bil(ixi. 
Benados  =  Venad'v;'. 
Benaquis  =  Abiiaki. 
Bend  Village  =  I)aiidehokto. 
Beneme,  Beneme,  Benyeme  —  .S>.Tranfi-;. 
Beothik,     Beoths,     Beothucs,    Beothues,    Beothugs, 

Beothuk=  H'-othukan  Family. 
Beowawe  =  Biou  aw  a. 
Bergbewohner  =  .Moinai,'liai-i. 
Bersamis,    Bersiamites,    Bersiamits,    Bersiamitts  — 

BiT-iainitc. 
Berthold  Indian  Villages  Hidatvati. 
Bertiamistes.  Bertiamites  -  I'.iT-iaiiiilt'. 
Besanfon=  B>-canc(.iur. 
Be-sde'-ke=  Fo.xt-s. 

Bes  he-kwe-guelts  Mi-ccku  i'.,'\vi'ells. 
Be'shiltcha-=Kio\\a. 
Bes-tchonhi  — Hi- tr  Ik  microti  ini'. 
Bethsiamits  — Bir-iatnili'. 
Bethuck  -  I'xiiihiikan  Family. 
Betidee'  =  .\nipulii). 

Be-ton-auk-an-ub  yig  =  I'.<-ti  111  11  ki'vii  train  111  >e  jig. 
Betsiamitcs,  Bctsiamits^  ii<r>iami!i-. 
Betumki  ^Mitmnkai  I'orii'). 
Bevan  acs,  Bewanac3  =  Dakota. 
Be'-^ai  ~--.Ii(  arilla. 

Biaundo^San  Francisco  Xavicr<lc  Vigtjc  Biaun.lu 
Bican     Bi^ani. 
Bifa'ni  =Bitliani. 
Bifkni     D>ilillhani. 
Biccarees  =.\rikara. 
Bi-co-we  tha   ;  I'loua. 
Bituiier     -an  I'edru  y  Man  Pablo. 
Bidaises      liid  ai. 
Bidalpahe'ko  -I'lu-blos. 
Biday,  Bidayes  -- Bidai. 
Biddahatsi-Awatiss  -Klaiisa. 
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B-.idahoochee^nillmlio(<l\i. 
gj,irfiquimamar=  Vi<ldiii(Uiu»HiiiHr. 

Bitrai.  Bieride -IjieMiiii. 

Bierci'n^Kircviii  Kamily. 

Bif  hill  -J'<'^^ii><'ll>i"- 

Big  Ankle  band  =  I yakoza. 

Bip  Bead  =  Aral"! Iio. 

B;g  Beavers=Mi'r:ivi:iii. 

Bif  Belley,  Bi§  bellied.  Big  Bellies  =  Griis  Ventrt'N. 

Big  Chehaus,  Big  Chehaw»  =  ('liiiiliii. 

Big  Cove  -KiilMniivi. 

Big  Devils- \Viit<>i.;iiliniilo. 

Big  Eagle's  b3nd  =  l  iliaiiliail>k:i. 

Big  Eddy  =  Ninkhta«li. 

Big  heads  -T.t.-;  .!.•  H,.iil.-. 

Big  Hills  =I'a~ukiiliiii. 

Big  '^im's  Band-  Ki^j'okotha. 

Big-legged  horses  — iy.iki>/,ii. 

Big  I.ick  =  K<^lu«  iiuiiiliuitrcnink. 

Big-lips -=Nat.iotiii. 

Big  Pauch.  Big  Paunch--=(;ro^5  Ventres. 

Big  salt  lick  =  l-Ci'ii'hi'\vumiiliiiij<»Miiiik. 

Big  Stone  Lake  -  Inkpu. 

Big     Talassee,     Big     Tallasees,     Big     Tallassees- 

Tiilasso. 
Big  Tellico  =  Tellii'<). 
Big  Track  =  ^aIlt-llk(^lli. 
Big  Tree  -tJaaiuh  ■waiiaiis. 
Big  Uchee  Town  =  Vuclii  t<«\vn. 
Big  Ufaia-=Kiiianlii. 
Bik  ta'-she  ^Slu'-lioiii. 
Bilchula  =  Sali-lian  Kamily. 
Bilexes^  Hilnxi. 

Bilhccla.Billechoola=  H.'llaci-K-iln.Palisliaii  Family. 
Billechiila--S.i  ii-haii  Kaliill  v. 
Billikula-H. liar... ,;,■!. 
BiUoxie.   Billoxis,    Bilocchi.    Bilocchy.    Bilocci,  Bi- 

lochy,  Bilocohi.  Bilocohy.  Biloui,  Biloxy  =  Hilox  i. 
Bilqula  =  B.llai.H>la. 
Bilusi,  Biluii^Bil.>\i. 
Bi'Uula  =  Ht-ila.-.K)la. 
Bin-i-ette  She-deck-a  =  San    ('arlf>s  Aj>aolie,  Wlilte 

Momitaiii  .\[.aclie. 
Binuxsh,  Binu\shi  =  Biloxi. 
Biquache=  Bacuaohi. 
Birch  Bay  =  Scmiahmrm. 
Birch  Indians  =  Tf!inuthkiUi'liin. 
Birch-rind    Indians,     Birch-rind     men.      Birch-rind 

people  =Tal<aii.ittini'. 
Birch  River  Indians  =  T(.'nniithkntoh in. 
Bird  =  Fi!'-ua  lei. 
Bird'gensi  =  i.'liorofa. 
Bird  Pueblo  =l'ucMo(. I  tliu  Bird. 
Bird  Town  — lSi..-kwalii. 
Biroros  =  l'iro. 
Bisanig  =  Hii-an;o. 
Biscatronges^Ci.a.^ue. 
Bishapa-  Hi-<a'lia. 
Bishkun  Tamaha^Bi-hkon. 
B:skatronge--Cf.af|U*-. 

Bisseraing,  Bisseriniens,  Bissiriniens  =  Xipis.«inir. 
Bitahotsi  =  Billirtlioi>lii. 
Bilani=-Bitliain. 
Bitomkhai=i.N[it.imkiii  I'diiio. 
Bitoupas--|ljitijU[.a. 
Biyous=  Bavti. 
Bjelkowskoje^H(,-lk..lVki. 
Black  -Ink, -.,l,.-. 
B 1  ack-  arm » -  -  ( ■  1 1 '.■  viTi  ri i>. 

Black  beHr  =  ciii.iiHk<-rM.  Tiiriaii|.in,  \Va.iapftiin. 
Black-bear  gens  =  \\  avieiiika~hika. 
Blick  Canon  iSii.ij.a. 
Black  dog,  Black  Dog's,  Black  Dog's  band     (/r.an- 

iiaii-ka. 
Black  eagle-r^HiinL'ntarii.'a. 
Black  Eagles  band=  W  ainili>ai.a'<  Baii.l. 
Black  Falls  ruins-- Wukuki. 
Blackfeet  =  >il,;,-ai.a,  Sik-ika. 
BUckfeet     Dakotas.    Black-fet-t     Scioux.    Blackfcct 

Sioux,   Blackfeet  Tttons  --.-ilia-apa. 
Blackfoot^  -ik-;k.i. 
Blackfoot  Dakotaa^Siha^apa. 
Black-footed  ones-.-itiii-ar,ukti(lia. 
Blackfoot  Sioux  ^-:h;i>aj,a 
Black  Hawk  BandM..k.,licA-() 
Black  Hook     11,,.  kli../,k. 
Black  house  ^lluk.rau 
Black  Lake  of  Tears     Slii[.u[.ulliMa. 


I   Black  Mingo  =  \Vinyaws. 

i   Blackinouthi  =  .-^ukliiitit. 

I   Black  Pani»  =  \Vicliiia. 

j   Black  Pawnee  =  .\rikara.  Wichita. 

i   Black-River     band  -  Mokailesvagaiuiti^wi'ynwini- 

I       iiiwak. 

Black  Warrior.  Black  Warriors  Town  ^Tii-kalii^-H. 
I   Black-Water  =  N\'>ioi>lia,  Okahi^a.  ( >(n-l.iiwi. 
'    Blanches  =  \V hilt'  Imiiaiis. 

Blanco=l'ueblo  Klaiico. 

Blancs,    Blanc*     Barbus,    Blanes.     Blank   Barbus  - 
White  Indians. 

Blinde  Towne  =  l>han<>ak. 
I   Bloodies,     Blood    Indians,    Blood    People,    Bloods  — 

Kainah. 
:    Blow-horn  Nest  =  Wakokav  i. 

Blue  Earth  Indians  -  Nc/;  1Vti-0s. 
i    Blue  Earth  Village  =  Maukati>. 
'    Blue -lipped  people-  BU-u  nii.iHlw. 
I    Blue  mud  Indians,  Blue-muds  ~  .\"./  Pcroi--'. 
\   Blue  Running  Water  pueblo  -^Sliaku  at. aiyaki. 
;    Bluff  Indians  =  l'rairie  liaiul  ol  r.>taw«t<jnii. 

Biii-kci,  Bluksi  =  BiUixi. 

Blunt  Indians  =  Bluillit  Ilidiati>. 

Blut  .  Indianer  i  =  Kaiiiah. 
,    3obor  =  Palxir. 

Bobrovo.  Bobrovskoe,  Bobrovskoi  -  lii-ax  lt. 
]    Bobrowskoje=  lyak. 

Bocootawwanaukes.  Bocootawwonaukes.  Bocootaw- 
wonough.  Bocootowwonocks     H.  ••  .N.iiiu  \\  uiiaiikr. 
.    Bocrettes  -  U.  «h>'r,-u-. 

Bo'dalk''inago  =  ("i.inaiiclu-. 
i    Bodega=(>lamfinkL-. 
■    B6der'wiumi=  Palriiyami. 

Bcpothick,  Boeothuk  — Beiitluikaii  Family. 

Bogas-=  Baiika. 

Bcgue  Chittos=  Bo'-TMccliito. 

Boin  acs.  Boines  ^Daknt.-t. 

Bois  Brule,  Bois  briile  Teton-  l!rnl... 

Boise  Forte  =  .-^iitru  aini.lii..'almiuiiit.-\\tit;. 

Boise  3hoshonees=  \Vihiil,i>lil. 

Bois  Forts  — .•^ui^waiinihiirahwininewiig. 

Bois,  Nation  de  =  (  iltaua. 

Bois  rule  Teton,  bois  Ruley=  Krtile. 
i    Bois, 'Ville  de  =  L«.g>t<»\vn. 
I   B6ka=Banka. 
i    Bokeai=Ho[)i. 

Bolbon  =  Bolljoue. 

B61i  =  BuIi. 

Bolixes,  Bolixies  =  Biloxi. 
!    Bollanos  =  Bi>linas. 
\   Bolshoigor  =  BI?  Monntaiii. 
I    Boluxa,  Boluxes.  Boluxie— Hiloxi. 
!   Bonacks,  Bonak  =  Bariii<K  k. 
1   Bonaparte  Indians^.Vt-u  Inihu  ainiiu-kin. 
I    Bonarch  Diggers,  Bonarchs.  Bonar'ics- Bannock. 

Bone  Indians  =  .A->i.'t,'un.  <  i-ai;i'. 
I    Bo"  galaatshi  =  Bankalai  hi. 
I    Bongees  =  Sar>i. 
I   Bonifoucas=H'infonra. 
;    Bonito=l'Ufblii  BiiMit.'. 

Bonnacks,  Bonnaks.  Bonnaz -^BatiiKK-k. 

Bonnet  =  Kkui>a  (a- ka. 

Bonochs==Banii.xk. 

Bonostao-^  Bonfi^tac. 
;  Bons  Irocois  =  llurori. 
;   Booku  =  Baiika. 

Boonacks— BunniK'k. 
i    Booshamool  -  Bu-liamul. 
'    Boothians  -  N\-ti-liiliriniiit. 

Bored  Noses  ^Aiuikwa. 

Borka=  i;i..rka. 

Bom  in  the  middle  =  (-'hfunuki-i  .ki»<-la. 

Borrados  — T.iu<-h)i>li. 

Boshgisha=  p..-kt->as. 

Boston  Bar  — K'.iaum. 

Bot  kin'ago-=  At~nia. 

Botshenins  =1  K-'iitn.-Lchi.  Pat-tu-nin. 

Boucfuca,  Boukfuka  ^  B.mcl.mii. 

Bounding-Wind=  Kiyilksii. 

Bove-san  ll.i'/l'.ii-'i. 

Bo-wat  chat.  Bowatshat-  .\!i».a.liui;i. 

Bo  we- ting  =  i'aWijtliiL'. 

Bow  Indians  — '^iia;ia\v. 

Bowpith  =  .-:;uii-  .\rc<. 

Bow  String  i Society  i  —  Hiiii..iy'.'(i-. 

Bowwfctegowtninnewug,  Bowwetig  —  .\L-ina. 

Braba^^'lu'/-. 

Bracamot  -—  Kbahaiiio. 
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Brada=Taos. 

Brasstown  =  I  t.-!Oyi. 

Bread  Nation  =  PuscH^oulrt. 

Breakers  of  the  custom-=  Kiyuksa. 

Breed  Nation=  l'iis.iit:i(iuu. 

Bridge  River—  Kmiliix. 

Broiled  meat  people=\\afliotiiiprt. 

Broken    Arrow,     Broken     Arrow    Old     Field  =HU'- 

katchkii. 
Broken  Moccasin^BHniiock. 
Broken  Promise,  Town  of  =  To!iu'. 
Bronco  =  C'hiriciillU;i. 
Brothertown  =  BroiluTlnn, 
Broule  Sioux,   Brucellares.  Brule  Dakotas,  Brulees. 

Brule  Sioux.  Brulies  ^  Hrul.-. 
Brushwood-=('lin.ii'.-k:i\i  k  iv  . 
Brushwood  Indians  =  Ktr ha ri-oltiiu'. 
B.  Saura  >  Has  Saurat  =Siiurii  'l\f\\  n<. 
Buasdaba8  =  Guu.i)ivii:j. 
Bubu  =  Vupu. 

Buen  a  Ventura  =  Mislloili;iio\i. 
Buena vista  =  BaouaiK-os.  guiquilx>rica. 
Buen  Llano  =  Huolultcliik. 
Buffalo  =  ClU'duiiK'a,  Dyo-youari.  're-^iniU'. 
Bufl'alo  buU  =  Che<lmit.'a. 
Buffalo  Dung  =  Kalinutaik<. 
Buffalo-eaters  =  KutshinnHka. 
Buffalo  Eaters,  Butfalo  E.iters  band  =  K"isotrka. 
Buffalo  gens^Toi.'nika>nikH. 
Buffalo  Hunters  =  C^UL'roi'h<i-. 
Buffalo  Indians=  Ki'tM)ti-ka.  Ijiiiilaina. 
Buff^loons  — Iluokiiliioii. 
Buffalo  Province  =  Znfii. 
Buffalo-tail  =rosindo. 
Buffalo  Town  =  Yini-ai. 
Buffler's  Town^Huckalouii. 
Buhk'herk,  Bukin=  Hoju. 
Buknatallahassa=  I'akaii  rallahas.~f>. 
Bulbones  =  Bolljolie. 
Bull  winwii,  Bu'U  wun-wu  —  Hull. 
Bullheads  =  Tetes  de  Boiil.-. 
Bulls  =  Okos. 
Bumas  =  Suma. 
Bumed  =  Brule. 
Buminetown  =  Tikaleyasuni. 
Burnt   Hip    Brule,    Burnt    Thighs,    Burnt- woods -= 

Brul^. 
Busani  =  Bu=anio. 
Bushones,  Bushumnes  =  Busharn(il. 
Bus-in-as-see,  Bus-in-aus-e,  Bus-in-aus-e-wug  =  Bii>i- 

nausee. 
Busnio,  Busonia.  Bussani  — Busjinic. 
Bussenmeus=  Ber-iaiiiitu. 
Butch  ers  =  Oi>>abnt>ci_". 
Bwan-acs,  Bwoinug,  Bwoir-nug  —  Dakota. 
Byssirinien»  =  Nipissing. 

Ca=-Sa. 

Caacac  =  Caacat. 

Caaguas  =  Cayuse. 

Caaki  =  Cherokee. 

Caa"',  Caa'''qti  =  Dakota. 

Caatri=Catr6<>. 

Cabadilapo  =  Kat<). 

Cabaies  =  Ka  ba  y  e . 

Ca-ba-na-po=  Khabciia[«>. 

Cabanekc  =  .--liaban:5lik.-ih. 

Caba-zon=  Pal-fla. 

Cabbassaguntiac,   Cabbassagunties.    Cabbassagunti- 

quoke  =  Aina~'-c<,iili. 
Cabben,  Cabbina^'lekaiiitli. 
Cabellos  realzados  =  Cliippt-Wa. 
Cabeson  =  I'al-ita. 
Cabetas  =  Ka\vila. 
Cabetka  =  Catxirfa. 
Cabeugna=Caliiitnga. 
Cabezon  =  Palsela. 
Cabia  =  Kaljayc'. 
Cabinoios  =  raliinnio. 
Cabona,  Cab6rea  =  Cab<jrca. 
Cabras=  K  iabaha. 
Cabri  =  Zufii. 
Cabuenga  =  Cahutri(,'a. 
Cabuitta^  Kawitu. 
Cabujacaamang,      Cabujakaamang  — Santa       Maria 

Ma(<daleria. 
Caburco»  =  Cambuj<j-^. 
Cab  wising  =  .SIiabvva.sili>j. 
Cac-^  Kf,  .Sba>li. 


Cacachias  —  Kaska-^kia, 

Cacahouanons  =  Shaw  nee. 

Cacame«=  Tacatiie. 

Ca^ani  =Clieyeiii>e. 

Cacat  =  raaoat. 

Cacchuma«  =  ('liakcl\inma. 

Cachanuage  =  Caiit'lina\vH!;a. 

Cachapostate3  =  i"acliai><is(ales. 

Cachecacheki  =  Kiiskuski. 

Cachees's  band  — ('<><lii-i>  Apache. 

Cachekacheki  ---  Knsku>ki. 

Cachenuage— I'ansrIUHiwaiia. 

Cachiadachse=  Tiioada'^.-o. 

C3chichi  =  .Sari  Kilipe. 

Cachies—  Kirliai. 

Cachise  Apaches.  Cachise  Indians  =(\K'hi-e  .\[>a(lie. 

Cachiti^t'ochili. 

Cachrawage-C'MU'.:luia\vat.'a. 

Cachnawaye3  =  (  oiiov. 

Cachnewagas,  Cachnewago,  Cachnuagas  =  Caughna- 
Wflga. 

Cachunilla=-=f'achaiiila. 

Cacknawages  =  ('auglii)awai.'a. 

Caclasco— \Va<<-ii. 

Cacnawagee8  =  CaUghnawaga. 

Caco  =  Zaoo. 

Cacopas  =('ooopa. 

Cacores  =  Shakori. 

Cacouitas=  Kawita. 

Cac-ta"'-qwut-me'  i\inne  =  L'tnp<iiia. 

Cacupas  =  Co(.'i  i[ia . 

Cadadoquis  =  Kailoliadacho. 

Cada-kaaman-- jail  Ignaci"  de  Kadakaiuaii. 

CadCane  =  Sbatniu\ 

Cadapouces  =  (^ala\vba. 

Cadaquis,  Cadaudachos.  Cadaux.  Caddo-dacho.  Cad- 
doe,  Caddokies.  Caddons,  Caddoques.  Caddoquies, 
Caddoquis,  Caddow.  Cadeaux  ==  Kadnliadailin. 

Cadeudobet  =  Cadeudebel. 

Cadica  =  radecha. 

Cadigomo  =  Cad  (.'C'omo. 

Cadloes,  Cado.  Cadodaccho.  Cadodache,  Cadodachos, 
Cadodaguios.  Cadodakis,  Cadodaqui.  Cadodaqui- 
nons,  Cadodaquio.  Cadodaquiou,  Cadodaquioux, 
Cadoes,  Cadogdachos,  Ca-do  ha-da-cho.  Cadojo- 
dacho  =  Kailobadaeho. 

Cadoques=C<>aque. 

Cados=l'eti<'ado. 

Cadouca=Coinanfhe. 

Cadoux,  Cadrons=  Kadohadaelio. 

Caenoestoery  =  1  roquois. 

Caensa  =  Taf  n'^a. 

Caeujes=Cayni.'a. 

Caeuquias  =  (.iiic>kia. 

Cafaquj  =  Ciu'a'|ni. 

Cafitachyque  =  ( 'ntitacbiqiii. 

Cafuenchi  =  Cajuenclie. 

Caga=Jeasa. 

Cagabegux  =  C<)yabegu.x. 

Cagaf'=.-^hakian. 

Cagatsky  =  .\IeUt. 

Cagawami'kang  =  Shangwaumikrine. 

Caghnawagah.  Caghnawagos  Caghncnewaga.  Cagh- 
ne wages,  Caghnuage  =  Caui.'hiiau  aija. 

Cagnajuet  =  <'a'.'nai;!i'.-t. 

Cagnawaga.  Cagnawage.  Cagnawagees.  Cagnawauga. 
Cagnawaugen,  Cagnawaugon.  Cagnewage.  Cagiio- 
wages,  Cagnuagas  =  Caugbriavvaga. 

Ca^u=(;liaLrii. 

Caguilla3=  Kawia. 

Caguinachi  =  Coeuinachi. 

Cagullas  =  Ka  wia. 

Cahacarague  =  Kanairarn. 

Cahainifioua.  Cahainohoua  =  Cahinnio. 

Cahakies  =  <  'ahokia. 

Caha"-I)akiita. 

Cahaniaga  =  <  'ani'-nsra. 

Cahaquonaghe  =  Kaiiatraro. 

Cahata  =  Ki'>\\a  .\pai:tie. 

Cahau  =  <,'ahipkia. 

Cahavnohoua-rHhiiiliio. 

Cahefiiyoi,  Cahiblixyii^f 'ahelejyu. 

Cahenhisenhonon  =Toryohiie. 

Cahgnawaga  — '/air.^hnawaKa. 

Cahiaguas=  KiMwa. 

Cahie'(a  =  <'hi  vi'nne. 

Cahiguas=  K  iuwa. 

Ca'-hiks-i-ia'-hiks-  I'awtiee. 

Cahinnio  =  Cuohavnion. 
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Cahinoa,  Cahirmois -l';iliiiiliio. 

Cahnawaas.  Cahnawasa^ruiitjliiiavvaga. 

CihniUa.  Cahnillo=  Kiiwia. 

Cihnowas=('otiii> . 

Cahnowellahella  — (liiiii'u  Mrutmrt,'. 

CRhnuaga=CrtiiLrlmiiUMtrii. 

Cahoki,  Cahokiams,  Cahokies=('iihokia. 

Cahoques  ^(.'«>a'|Ue. 

Cahoqui.  Cahoquias  =  CdliokiJi. 

Cahouita=K.»uitM. 

Cahrocs.  Cahroes  =Kurok. 

Cahto-Pomo=  Katii. 

Cahuabia  =  C'almiil>i. 

Ca  hual-chitz=  I'liiutf. 

Cahuavi  =  Citli\iabi. 

Cihugas  =(,"'a\  iiiTH. 

CahuiUa,  Cahuillo5=  Kiiwiii. 

Cahuita  -  K.iu  iiu. 

Cahung-Hage  =  Cahmitrluit:i'. 

Cahwas.  Cahwee-os,   Cahwia,  Cah-wi-ah,    Cah-wil- 

las  =  Ka\viii. 
Caia-was,  Caigua.  Caiguaras.  Caibuas  — Kiuua. 
Caijougas,  Caijouges  =  L'a>  ua;a. 
Caileedjee  =  Kailaid.-tii. 
Cailloux  =  Cayuse. 
Cainameros  — Gallinoniem. 
Caiomulgi  =  (.ltluuli,'L'i'. 
Caiouga  =  L'aynj,'a. 
Caiougo=(;oii>i;(iueii. 
Caiougos,  Caiougue8  =  CH>  uga. 
Caita^Cahita. 
Caiuges  =  L'a\  Ui,'a. 
Caiwas  =  Kiuwa. 
Caij-ougas  =Cayu£ra. 
Cai-yu'-cla  =  Siiislan-. 
Cajadachse=  Tiunda^so. 
Cajocka  =  CMyal]fiL'a. 
Cajoegers,  Cajougas  =CHyu^n. 
Cajouge  =  G<)ii>i;iiiieii. 
Cajouges  =  Cayu^'a. 
Cajouses  =  Cayu~e. 
Cajualas.  Cajuales  =  raiuie. 
Cajugas,  Cajuger,  Cajuges,  Cajugu  =  <'ayuga. 
Cajuhaga  =  ('uyahi'i,'a. 
Cajukas,  Cajyougas,  Cajyugas^t'nyujirM. 
Cakainikova  =  Cahinnio. 
Cakanaruk  =  Kakuiitaruk. 
Cakes=  Kake. 
Cakinonpas  =  K:\kirn)nba. 
Cakna-wage  =CaU!;lnia  waifa. 
Cakwabaiyaki  =  sliak  wabaiyiiki. 
Ca-kwa'-len-ya  wun-wu  =  .--liakwalerigya. 
CaIabaws  =  Catau  Ui. 
Ca'.la-bi  =  Cheli. 
Calab<)e  =  Caiaobe. 
Calafars  ^Califiar. 
Calahpoewah  — ( 'alapoiva. 
Calajomanes  =  <ialliiiuUi<:Ti>. 
Cal-amex,  Ca-la-mox  =  TillaLiuX)k. 
Calanay.  Calanio,  Calany  =  ^araualii. 
CalapeUns^  Kali-["-l. 
Calapooa.  Calapooah.  Calapoogas.  Calapooias.  Cala- 

poolia.  Calapoosas  -<  aia-^Hiia. 
Calapooya  =  Kala(.iHHnii  Kalliily. 
Calapuaya,  Calapuyas^CalafNHiva. 
CaUithocle.  Calasthorle,  Calasthorte -liuiiiaitrlt. 
Calawa  — Slialawa. 
Calchaniie8  =  Kiil('tiaiia. 
Cale^o.-ali. 

Calendaruc  =  Kaliliil.iruk. 
Cales-Tahiv-.-. 

Calespelin,  Calespell.  Calespin -- Kali-pel. 
Caliente  ---<  tji>  (  ali'-nti-. 
California  Indians- Vuina. 
Cal-i-ku-we'-witc  =  >lialikuu  </\sii'h. 
Calipoa  ^Calalxxiya.  Catau  Ija. 
Calipooias,     Calipooya,    Caiipoyas,      Calipuyowes  = 

Calaw-«y.-i. 
Caliquen  =  A<)iiacal<-CUi;li. 
Calispells  ^Kali-i".-l. 
Cahsuo,   Calixteo.  Caliito^i  iali.-U-d. 
Calkahaan^-~tialkahaali. 
Calkobins  ^1  auini. 
Callageheahs  - 1  'li.ri  ■k>-.'. 

Callahpo-e-ouah.  CalUhpoewah=< 'alaiMM)va. 
Cal-la-maks.  Cal  la  rnox.  Callamucks=  lillaiiiiH.k. 
Callapipas,  Callapooaha.  Callapoohas.  Callapooiales. 

CallapooiaB,  Cailapootos.Callapooya.Callapooyahs. 

Callapiiyas,  Callapuyes  — Cala(<u.j)  a. 


Calla  Wa»sa  =  ralaliiiH»i. 

Callemax,  Cailemeux,  Callemez,  Callimiz  =  Tilla- 
mook. 

Call-law-poh-veaas  =  Calapooya. 

Calloosas.  Ca[Los=('i>liivjt. 

Caloait.  Calooit.  Caloorl -=.-ki limit. 

Caloosa  —  t-'a  1  iLvji . 

Caloosahatche  =  i'alii^ihat<'hi. 

Calopissas  =  Aiolapi.vvH. 

Calo«  =  CaluN,i. 

Calounias=  Kuhmii. 

CaItelitc  =  Thalt».'licli. 

Caltsops  =  Clal.-..|.. 

Caluc,  Caluca,  Calu3ai  =  Calusji. 

Camanche,  Camanchees  —  Ciimaiirtie. 

Camaro  =  Ciiuiari>. 

Camaroua  =  Tainaroa. 

Caniarsche3--C(>inaiKhe. 

Camba»  =  Norric,i^'i.-\vock. 

Came  =  Zuiii. 

Camel-el -poma,  Cam-el  lel-Poma»  =  rsal. 

Cami  =  Zuni. 

Camilya  =  Coiiieya. 

Camitre  =  l'aiJjiiria. 

Camocacocke=  Paruaeooach. 

Camoza  =  (  ouioza. 

Ca'na  =  .SIia. 

Canabas  =  Norri'liro  woi'k. 

Canabe,  Canabi  =  Kcchipauan. 

Canadaasago»^Caiiadii-at:a. 

Canadacoa  =  Canada. 

Canada,  La^saiua  C'niz. 

Canadaqua  =Canaiidaii;ua. 

Canadaraggo=<iaiiundaNii. 

Canadasager,  Canadasa^go,  Canadasago.  Canada- 
•eago,  Canadasege.  Canadasegy  —  (.'aiiada-ai;  i. 

Canadauge  =  Canandai,t:iia. 

Canadayager  =  Caiiada<aga. 

CanadenEes  =  Canada. 

Canaderagey  — i.ianonda-a. 

Canadesago,  Canadesaque  =  Oanada'^ga. 

Canadese  ^Canada. 

Canadesego  =  Canada.<aKa. 

Canadia=  Keiidaia. 

Canadiains,  Canadiens  =  Canada. 

Canadisega,  Canadosago  =  Canada^a<a. 

Canadqua  =  Cunandaiirua. 

Canadsiohare,  Canaedsishore  =  CauajohHritr. 

Canagacole  =  Canoi,'a<-ole. 

Canagaroh  =  Kanai;aru. 

Canagesse  =  Conoy . 

Canaghkonje  =  Iroi]  iiois. 

Canaghsadagaes  =  Oka. 

Canagora  .-=  Kanairaro. 

Canainda  =  GanneUtalia. 

Canais  =  Ci.iii<iy. 

Canajoha,  Ca-na  jo  ha-e,  Canajoha'ga,  Can  ajo'nar, 
Canajora,  Canajorha  =  Cana;oiiariL-. 

Canamoo=Cayaniiia. 

Canandaqua,  Canandarqua,  Canandauqua  t'aiian- 
daigua. 

Canandesaga  =  Canada -.lira. 

Canandeugue  =  Canaiidaigua. 

Canaoneuska  =  .^^lha\vk. 

Canaouagon  =  <,'onnt.-u  uMtfo. 

Canapouces^  Catawba, 

Canaresse,  Canarise.  Canarisse^<.aiiar-^i-f. 

Canas  =  .^.iiia. 

Canasadagas,  Canasadauga,  Canasadogh.  Canasa- 
dogha=Uka. 

Canasagua,  Canasauga=  Kaii.-<iki. 

Canasatauga=^tiKa. 

Canaseder  —  <  'alK.adca. 

Canassadaga,  Canassalegy  — oka. 

Canastogues  — C'l'lii-'-li'i-'a. 

CanaUno  =  Kaiiiib  ilino. 

Canaumanos  =  ijaliliii>niiT'i. 

Canavest.  Canaways,  Canawese     Crjnuy. 

Canars^I-i(.an. 

Canarse,  Canarsie^Cariar-4,-»'. 

Canasadauque.  Canasadego  -^C!;iLaiia-ai,'a. 

Canaseraga  =  ijana>arai.''-. 

Cana&tigione  =  Ciiii.i-lit,'aMrii-. 

Canatasaga  -Caiiailavi„'u. 

Canaumanos  =  'jalii!lu!iicro. 

Canawagon=^l.'unni.'\vaiii,'o. 

Canawagore   -GaiiDWaroliare. 

Canawagow  .iCuniiL'Waiiijo. 

Canawagus  — Caiiauagii^. 
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Canawahrunas  =  Caiichiiii\vrtirrt. 
Canawako  =  «'ciniU'W:inL.''>. 
Canaworophare^l  )n<'iil:i  (\  il  i. 
Canawaroghere  =  <  iaiinu  arohuri". 
'Canawest  =  riiiu)y. 
Cancea»  =  Quii|'ii\v. 

Canceres.  Cancers,  Cances,  Cancey     Lipaii. 
Cancey=Ki(nv;i  A|i:U'lic. 
Canceze,  Cancezs, Canchez  =  KiUiNi. 
Canchy=Lipaii. 
Cancons,  Cancow=Ki>iik.ui. 
Cancy=Liliaii. 
Candadacho  =  Kailolcniai'lio. 
Candaia--  Koiiiliiia. 
Candelaria  — Tiliajus,  Nueslrit  ScfiDrR   ilo    la  (an-    | 
•k-hiria.  ; 

Candia  =  Keiiilaia.  | 

pandia  =.~randia. 
Caneadia  -  Caiaadoa. 
Canecis  =  Lipaii. 
Canedesaga  =  CaiiadasagA. 
Caneeci  =  Li[iaii. 
Caneenda  =  Cianueiitalia. 
Canees=  Lilian. 
Canegacola^C'anoyacole. 
Canegh3adarundax-=0ka. 
Canel  =  >luuK>l. 
Canendeshe=  Naii'ji-li. 
Canesadage  -  ( 'a  nai  lasiiija. 
Canesraca  =  Gaiia>araKc. 
Canessedage  — (Jkrt. 
Canessy  =  Li|iali. 
Canestio  — KaiiL>tii>. 
Canestogas,  Canestogo=<  "DlU'Stoga. 
Cangaro  -  KaiiaL'ari.'. 
Canggaree  =  <  'oiitiarfL'. 
Ca"'  ha"^I)akc.ia. 
Canhaways  —  I'lliDV. 
Caij-ho-ham'-pa-Cliaiikaiikhan. 
Caniahaga  =  (  ayahi 'ga. 
Canibas  — .V(irriilg(.'\vcj(k. 
Canicari  =  Coiiiiuri. 
Canices  =  TakuIli. 
CanJcona  =  Taniio. 
Canide  (Indianes)  =  Canaila. 
Canidesego,  Canidisego  =  C'anaiiasaga. 
Caniengas  =  M<ilia\vk. 
Canijoharie^Caiiajohariiv 
Canimairo,  Canimares  =  iialiiiiiimero. 
Caniouis=  Kaiiuehouan. 
Canips-  Kaii>a. 

Canistage,  Canistoge  =  (.'uiie?t<it.'a. 
Canitas-^Kaw  ita. 

Caij  kaga  otina,  Carjka  ohan  =  i  'hai}kMokhaii. 
Cany,e'  nikaci'na-.--liaiigki-. 
Cankia  — ('ahiikia. 
Caij  kute  — Cliaiikiue. 
Cannabas  — N(irri<lt;i-\i.  Ilk. 
Cannadasago,     Cannadesago,      Cannadisago  — Caiui 

da.-aga. 
Cannaha,  Cannahios  =  Kaim-,.-hi«ua;i. 
Cannandaquah  =  ( 'anaiidaiirua. 
Cannarse  ;=< .ainr^i-y. 
Cannassoone  =  In><^ui'i-. 
Cannastion  =  KaiiH-Uiiiyi. 
Cannatchocary  ^(aiiaj'iharic. 
Cannecis,  Cannecy— Lipmi. 
Cannehovanes  -  Kaiiiicliuiian. 
Cannenda  — '  laninulalia. 
Cannensis,  Cannessi  -  I.i[ian. 
Cannibas  -  .\urridi,''\\o<k. 
Cannisdagua,    Cannis-daque,    Cannisdque  =  ( 'anR^la 

.MiK'a. 
Canni£soone  =  In).jU(ii<. 
Canniungaes  -  .^Il)lla\^  k. 
Cannohatinno,  Cannohatino^  K.iiiohatilio. 
Cannojohary8  =  ('aiiajcjliarK'. 
Caniiokantimo^^  Ivaiiuliatiiio. 
Cannondesaga-='  anada.Siiifa. 
Cannongageh-ronnoas  -.\liiuiki. 
Cannossocne^  Iro.jiiiii-. 
Cannot  tec  -^  Kaiin-uinyi. 
Cannusadago     <  ika. 
Canoatinno,  Canoatinos  ~  Kaiii.hatiiio. 
Canodasega,  Canodoiago  -i  .iiia'ia-aLra. 
Canoe    and    Paddling   Assinibomts,    Canoe    Assini 

boines,  Canoe  bind    ;  \S.ili  .|.h  |.iiiali. 
Canoe  Indians    Maliuali,  \\  alilij|iaiilimli. 
Canoemen  -Maliritc. 


Caiioenada=  Kaiiagaro. 

Canoga  =  (;Haii(>LrtC 

Canohatinno,  Canohatino=  KanuliatitiO. 

Canoise  =  C''iii(iy. 

Canojoharrie^Caiiajuliurie. 

Caijona- \\  a/ikuio. 

Canonchahonronon=0.<»Wfliga<la>faah 

Canon  du  Chelly  =  Ctu-lK-. 

Canon  Indians  =  L<jwor  I'lioii'ivMiii  Iiitlian.>;. 

Canoomakers  =  l'aUL;linawai;a. 

Caaorise  ^  Ca  iia  r^ii'. 

Cano»  =  C<iiita(lii.)ni. 

Canosedagui.  Canosedogui  ^CaiiadiLsifja. 

Canosi -('Diitai'lii^ui. 

Canossadage  -I  Ika. 

Canossoene,  Canossoone  =  Iri>'|ii()i';. 

Canostogas -I'l  'lu-^t'  '-.'a. 

Canouhanans-^  K'aiinliatino. 

Canowaloa,  Canowarighare  =r,uniiuar(iharo. 

Canowaroghere  =  i.;animar>«lirti<v  (iiuiila  Mil.! 

Canowes,  Canoyeas.  Canoyias.  Canoys  -Coiiijv. 

Oa"sa"'u'niqkacina  =  K  liiiillia|M>aii. 

Cans,  Cansa  =  Kaii~a. 

Caijsdacikana  =  C'lidiisdai'liikaiia. 

Canses,Cansez=  Kaiisa. 

Cantajes  =  Kic>ua  Apache. 

Cantanual  =  ?imaoiii<>. 

Cantanyans=  Kilt.iiiliiliE,'. 

Cantauhaona  =  SimaMluo 

Cantaunkank^Caiitaiiiikack. 

Cantey  =  L;pan. 

Cantona,  Cantonaes  =  .'^lmaijruo. 

Canton  Indians  =  Ir.>.|Uriis. 

Carijse  waspe^.Vati/.i-wa-pe. 

Cantujuana,  Cantuna  =  -Siiiiaoni<>. 

Canundageh-^Juiiiiiiilal. 

Canundasaga-C.iiiadasiiga 

Canungas  ^.Nlnliau  k. 

Canwagani^Ciiiuii.  uantrii. 

Canzas,  Canzes.  Canzez^  Kaiisa. 

Caodacho=  Kai|i.>tia<laclin. 

Caoitas  =  Kawila. 

Caokia  — Catiokia. 

Caonetas,  Caonites=  Kawita. 

Caoques  =  Coai|iie. 

Caoquiasi=('uli<ikia. 

Caouikas,  Caouitas  =  Kawita. 

Caouqiuas  =  Cahukia. 

Capa=QuapaM . 

Capachiqui  =  .\capachicjiii. 

Capaha  =  (,^iiapau. 

Capahowasick,  Capahowosick,  Capahow"ick  =  Capa 

howasiij. 
CapaIino  =  HomLilcliison.  _ 

Capanay^Kapaiiai. 
Capates  =  Cap()it.-. 
Cape  Croker  =  Na\va>)i. 
Cape  Fears^Caf.L-  Fear  Indian.-!. 
Cape  Flattery  =  Makah. 
Cape  Fox  Indians  — .~atiyakoaii. 
Cape  Indians  =  .\'ausi.t. 

8ade  initjk'acj'''a  =  :»hap»'itiilika-luna. 
apel— Ki.-pt-l. 

Cape  Sepping=Ke'  hi'iTiMcllnk. 

Cape  St.  James  tribe  =tiiin-.<lnjl-linidakrai. 

Capeutoucha  -  I  'a[i'  lUtoiirha. 

Capichis,  Capiga -(Jupiihi'. 

Capina  — <.'apinan>. 

Capitan  Chiquito  ^  I>klninar. 

Capitano  Creek  -=  lliauulrhl^i.n. 

Capitinasses^iiniiiidaca. 

Ca  po  -^.^.inlu  Clara. 

Ca  po-cia  band  -  Ka[.<j/lia. 

Capoo  — .Sania  Clara. 

Capoqucs  — Ciiaqlie. 

Cappa  — rkaiipai|ti. 

Cappas  =  ';iiapa  \v. 

Cap-pel—  Kipi-l. 

Captain  P.pe's  Village  .--  Hofxxari. 

Capuchies  -I'a  pwlr. 

Caquima,  Caquiinay,  Caquineco  -  ICiakiiiia. 

Caracontauon,  Caracotanon  -^i/iuracucUannri. 

Cara  de  Montezuma  -(  a^a  '  rrandi.'. 

Caraijuists  -  Kariu'iiiii-li--. 

Caramanes,  Carancaguacas.  Carancaguaie?.  Carin- 
cabuas,  Carancahuases,  Carancahuazes.  Caranca- 
nay,  Carancouas,  Caranhouas  -  Karan  kaw  a. 

Caranine  — (  urnj. 
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C&rankahuas.  Carankawaes.   Carankonas.   Caranko- 

uas.  Car anko ways-  KnrHiikM\Mi. 
Carantouanit, Carantouannait,  Carantouans  =  CoiK's- 

IciL'll. 

Caicader- Wiitlala. 

Carc3rilica=  Ka.'^kHskiii. 

CanieL'ha=  CiulfClm. 

Caree,  Cirees=  Kahrrt. 

Cirgua  -  Kiowa. 

Cariboo  eater«=  Kthencldeli. 

Ciribou  =  Attikiriiiioiietch. 

Caribou  India n»  =  Tut (.'hoiiokntchin. 

CarisO'-^Carrizo. 

Cari2al  =  S<)noita. 

Ciriuenche  =  Cajiienche. 

Carlin  =  CaIusa. 

Carlook=  Karlnk. 

Carlos  =  <"alil>a. 

Carmaaiie  Galcxa  =  >an(a  Rrsalia  Mulege. 

Caj'maron=0>ntari'a. 

Carmelo  =  Saii  Carlos. 

Carmelo  E»lene»=  K.<selen. 

Carme  neh  =  Siksika. 

Carmentaruka^  Karraentanika. 

Carp  River  band--OmmiiiH>e. 

Carquiii  =  Karkin. 

Carragouha  =  «'arliaeoiiha. 

Carrahadeer  =  (  iiiioa'Ua. 

Carrechia8  =  Cnliokia. 

Carrees-  Kalira. 

Carribas-  N<>rri'lee\vo<k. 

Carribou  Indians  =  Tutchoiitkut('liin. 

Carribous  -  (.'a  ri  i  >^ni. 

Carrier).  Carrier-Indians,  Cairiers- Takulli. 

Carrizallenos-Ciirri/o. 

Carrizo  =  K  lukaibikay  in. 

Carruco  =  <'li(irrii(n. 

Carrying  Place  ViUage  =  Guaug\veh. 

Car-soos-=  Ka.— ovo. 

CarIagoua  =  Ciirhat;ouha. 

Cartaka  =  C'a.*take. 

Cartoogaja  =  (.'atatoga. 

Carvillas=  Kawia. 

Ca8=  Ka.'-ka.'^kia. 

Casa  BIanca  =  ('asa  Montczuiua. 

Casa  Blanco  =  Ca.<a  Bhiiica. 

Cas-a-do'-ra  =  De>tchiii. 

Casa  Granda  =  ("nsu  Grande. 

Casaliu  =  Cavalic. 

Casas  Grandas  =  (.'a,'=a  Grande. 

Casawda  =  Ka.-ihta. 

Cascachias,  Cascacia  =  Ka?kaskia. 

Cascade  Indians=  Watlala. 

Cascade  people  =  i'au  iiliiiL,'. 

Cas.cagh.sa.gey  =;Kii>kn^Ki. 

Cascakias,  Cascaquias,  Cascaschia.  Cascaskias,  Cas- 
casquia=  Ka-ka-kia. 

Cascellis,  Cascen  =  CasCol. 

Cascia  =  ('asqui. 

Cascil  =  Ca.'-tel. 

Cascile  =  Ca>alic. 

Cascin  =  Casqiii. 

Casco  ^  AiiLWisco. 

Case  grandi  =  Ca>a  Grande. 

Caseitas     Ka.>;ihta. 

Case»ago  =  riis.«ewfleo. 

Casbaem=  Kashonir. 

Cashchevatebka,   Cashchokelka  Comanches- Kot^i- 

teka. 
Cashhooks  ^  Clipbook . 
Cashictan  -=  Co^IkmjIi^m. 
Cashong  =  Kavhoiii,'-. 
Cashook  -Cii^liijitk. 
Casica  -  Kii-iliia. 
Casinos  -  Hava-iipai. 
Casisla,  Casiste=^Kasihta. 
Casita     l'^-(_'ta. 

Caskaguias,  Caskaquias=  Ka-ka>-kia. 
Caskarorins,  Caskarouns  -Tii^arora. 
Ca5kinampo  =  Kii.kHiotil)a. 
Caskoukia^fahrA-ia. 
Casnino-  Ilnviisni.ai. 
Caso^  K(.t-a\n. 
Cator  -(,'(M)-a. 
Ca»quasqia---K'a^kaskia. 
Casque.  Casquia  =  CaM|ui. 
Casquicrs.  Casquias^  Kaska.^kia. 
Casquin  -  (  'msi(Ui. 
Caiquinampo  -  Kakinonpa. 


Cas  sans-  Ka^»i>vi>. 

Cassetash  -  Ka^ilila. 

Cassia=  Kh  li.ii. 

Cassita=  Ka.-iliia. 

Cass  Lake  band  =  (;:iiniyku  aki'vka-u  itiiniwak. 

Cas  Eoes,  Cas  son.  Cassoos=  Ka>si>v<). 

Casswer  =  l'iim-lii'u  ,i. 

Castabanas  - 1  a.-ilatiana. 

Castachasi--('ii>htu~liii. 

Castahamas  -  ( '.i^lahaiia. 

Cas-ta-kosta  tene  =t."liasta<'i>vta. 

Castanoe- I'tio. 

Castapanas-r.i-ialiana. 

Castcheteghka  Coinanches  =  KutSiHeka. 

Castixes  -  S.iii  Kiliin'. 

Ca3tor=  ,\iiii  k  \v  a. 

Castors-  r^untii'. 

Castors  des  Prairies  i. ■-a r-i. 

Oa'-ta  — t'hi'rta\\ . 

Catabans.  Catabas.  Catabaw -('aiau  ba. 

Catacourou,  Catacouru  --  ruLUtacuni. 

Catada=UliMta(la. 

Catagos  =  ('a>iakc. 

Cataha- Kioua  .Vpaihc. 

Catahouche  -^('liaitalKHx'lu'e. 

Ca'takd- Kidw  a  .Xpaclir. 

Cai'tii  na  ra'-qua  =  i  aiiaiidaisda. 

Catanoneaux  -  K  iitiiiai. 

Cataoulou^  ralahmila. 

Catapaw  -C.uaw  tia. 

Cataraiigos  "Canar:iii::ns 

Catauba.  Cataubos.  Cataupas     <'<Ui\vba. 

Catawahays  -  Kin.'iiai. 

Catawbas,  Catawbau,  Catawbaw  -(  atawba. 

Catawese  =  ('alau  i-<,i. 

Catch ne,  Catchney  =  <  DtirbiifV. 

Catcho=Ka.l(.haiiacb(i. 

Catechna,  Catechne,  Catechneys -C'l'tfiliiiey. 

Catelamet  =  ('atbla:)U;t. 

Ca'-tha  =  riiniMnrhi'. 

Catharine  Town  =( 'atberiiio's  Town. 

Cath  Camettes.  Cathelametts  =  '  alhlanirt. 

Catherine  Town  —  CatbLrine's  Town. 

Cathlacommatups,       Cathlacumups,      Cath  lahcotn- 
mah-tup  =  ("atblaoornalu[i. 

Cathlahaws  =  TbIakalatna. 

Cathlahcumups,       Cath-lah-nah-quiah^Catblanab- 
qiiiah. 

Cath-lah-poh-tle  =  CathIapotIc. 

Cath  lak-aheckits,       Catblakahikits  — Ca  t  b  I  a  k  a- 
heckit. 

Cathlakamaps  - Cathbicunuip. 

Cathlamah,      Cathlamaks,       Cath  la-mas,       Cathla- 
mats  =  C'atblniiiot. 

Cathlamir.iniims---  k'ntbliiniininiiti. 

Cathlamuts,  Cathlamux  -(..n  III. unci. 

Cathlanamenamons.  Cathlanaminim,   Cathlanamiiu- 
mins=  Kalblaiiiiiiimin. 

Cathlanaquiah^-raibl.mab'iniah. 

Cathlapootle^l'alblaiM.l!<-. 

Cathlapooya  — (.'ai.i[Miii\a. 

Cathlapoutles,  Cathlapouttes==('atblapolle. 

Cathlapouyeas  =  i  '.ilapiM  rvu. 

Cathlas,  Cathlascans,  Calhlasco.  Cathlascons,  Cath- 

lascou,  Cathlaskos,  Cathlassis=  \\'a-'-'>. 
Oath-lath  la-las,    Cathlathlaly,    Cathlathlas  =  ( '.itb- 

la'blaUis. 
Cathlatscos  -=\\ii-jo 
Cathlawah  =  Catblarnot. 
Cathlayackty -=<  iitlilakab'Tkit. 
Cath-le-yach-e-yachs-.-baliul:i. 
Cathlumet  =  <  iUbl.uiii-t. 
Catholic  Indians-  I'ncblo-,. 
Catiene^.~balliiain'. 
Catinakh  =  Chalinak. 
Cat  Indians=  Kriy. 
Catiokia-Cabokia. 
Catkils^Cat-kiU  Indian- 
Catlahmas,  Catlamas  =(  alblani.-t. 
Catlascou  -  \\".i-ro. 
Catlipoh,  Catlipoks  =  <,'albla|>otle. 
Caff'o'ltq  -Ci>nio.\. 
Cat  Kation  ^  Kru-. 
Catohoche  =  <'battaboorboo. 
Catokiah^-Cabokia. 
Catriti  --.-^an  Fiiipc 
Cat-sa  nim  ■-  V.i  kmia. 
Catsjajock,  Catsjeyick-  (  utcbntjue. 
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Cattabas.  Cattabaws  -^("Htii ulw. 

Cattaeochce  =  rlia  t  la  h<v><'hoe. 

Cattako=Kiin\H  Ai'uchf. 

Cat-tan-ahaws,  Cattanahowes^  Kiiieiisi. 

Cattanyan—  KiUitiiiiiiit:. 

Cattara^s  =  l'«  t  t.i  rmiKUs. 

Cattawbas  =  Ciita\vtiH. 

Catteranpa  =  Cattiiraii?ti<". 

Cattleputles  =  l'Mlhlapolle. 

Catto  way  s  =  Ca  ta  w  I  m. 

Catumghage  =  Caluiii!,'hagi,'. 

Cauahogue  =(."ayahos;a. 

Cauchi  =  Napiicheo. 

Caugh  =  Kaii-^i. 

Caughnawaga  =  Iroqiinis. 

Caughnawageys,      Caugbn'awanga,     Caughn«waga. 

Caughnewago  =  raiik'li[ia  uaf,'a. 
Caujuckos  =  Ca.vni;a. 
Cauldrons  =  roiville. 
Caumuchea  =<'i'niRiich(.'. 
Caunaujohhaury-  ( 'aiirtjolmrif. 
Caundaisauque,  Caundasaque^Canartasai^a. 
Cauneeyenkees=  Moliavvk. 
Caunoucbe  =('i>tnaii(.'liL'. 
Causattuck  =  ("os)ittiic. 
Cauta-noh  =  Coiitahnah. 
Cautawba  =  Cata\vlia. 
Cautonee,  Cautonies- Kutf  nai. 
Cauzes-  Kansa. 
Cavaianes  =  Koiiyam. 
Cavesons  =  I'alM.'ta. 
Caveta^Kawita. 
Cavezon  =  Cf  rro  Cabezoii. 
Cavios  =  Kawia. 
Caw=  Kaiisa. 
Ca-wa  =  Xiigua. 
Cawacbim  =  C<'"wichati. 
CawaIa  =  Slia\vala.  .Shawnee. 
Cawalitz=.('<u\  litz. 
Cawalla^  Huhliwahli. 
Cawana= Shawnee 
Cawatie  =  Coyatee. 
Cawaupugos  =  Curmiinbali. 
Cawa'xamux  =  Nicohi  tjand. 
Caw-Caw  =  Konkau. 
Caweos  =  Kawia. 
Cawesitt  =  Cowesct. 
Cawgust  =  .Sau.?us. 
Cawida3  =  Kawita. 
Cawina  =  Ciiju».'iuhe. 
Ca-witchans -fDwichan. 
Cawittas,  Cawittaws=  Kawita. 
Caw-mainsh^Cfjiiianche. 
Cawnees  =  Koni. 
Cawras,  Caw-ree  =  Kalira. 
Cawtaskakat=  Kama-. 
Cawva  Shinka  =  Tun\v  Hushinka. 
Ca'ianix  =  .Shnhaiiik. 
Cayagas,  Cayagoe8  =  ('aytiEa. 
Cayahagah  =  (  ayii hoi,'a. 
Cayaki  =  rhfTi.)k<'e. 
Cayameechee=  Kihnii>ha. 
Cayani  =  Cheyenne. 
Cayantha  =  Connewaneo. 
Cayanwa  =  K  iowa. 
Cayase  =  Caya.s. 
Cayauga=(  ayupa. 
Cayauge  =  <jriiiii:ouen.  Cay  ilea. 
Cayaughkias  =  C:il}okia. 
Cay-au  wa.  Cayauwah^i  Kiowa. 
Cayawah,  Cayawash  =  Kl.iwaw. 
Caycuas  --  K  icu  a. 

Caycuges,  Cayeuges,  Cayeugoes  — <  ayu^a. 
Cayguas-  Kiowa. 
Caybuga  =  Cay  lira. 
Cayingahaugas  =  .NIolia  wk. 
Caymas--*  ayniijs. 
Caynawagas  =  <'at)trhnaWHL;a. 
Caynga,  Cayogas^if 'ayui,'a. 
Cayohuas  -  Kiowa. 
Cayomugi  -( ■.lyfnmiliji. 
Cayonges,  Cayoogoes  =-  f  ay uga. 
Cayoose  =  f.ayii~c. 
Cayoque8=Coafjue. 
Cayoquits=  Kyuquot. 
Cayote«  =  Coyot<  ro'',  I'achawal. 
Cayougas,      CayougeB,       Cayougues,       Cayounges^ 

Cayuga. 
Cayou&ei  =Cay  UbC. 


Cayou8h  =  Cnyo<'«sh  Creek. 

Cayoux  =  Cayu>-e. 

Cayowget  =  rayuira. 

Caypa  =  j'anta  Clara. 

Cayiii^Cayuse. 

Cay-uaga  =  Cay\icn. 

Cayuga  =  G<->i(ii;oiu'n.  (iayaKaaiihe. 

Cayuga  Castle-tJayacaaiiho. 

Cayugas-Cayuca.  Kiowa. 

Cayuges  =Cayin:a. 

Cayugui8  =  <'ayi'euas, 

Cayukers,  Cayungas  =  l"ay ii<:a. 

Cayuquets,  Cayu  quits-  K\Ui|not. 

Cayus,  Ca\nise=  W  uiilatpuaii  Family. 

Cazaby  PahXJtes  =  Kol-v-iva. 

Cazancanay=  Karan  ka\\  a. 

Ca-zazheeta  -I  a^azhita. 

Ceballeta.  Cebellikita,  Cebelhtita-CKolluta. 

Cebola  -  Zuni. 

Ceboleta  =  CotM>lleta. 

Ceb<>lla  =  Zuni. 

Cebolletta  =  Cobr.ll,.ta. 

CeboUians  =  Zuuj. 

Ce'tin=Te-ik. 

Q^fl'-qut  jun'ne  ^Thfihlkliuttiiniif. 

Cecocawanee,    Cecocawonee,     Cecomocomoco  =  .-^t'' o- 

WOfOIlUX'O. 

Cedar  Creek  =  .\tnhitiahatrhi. 

Ceetshongos  =  Hrult!'. 

Cegiha  — Uhek'ilia. 

Cegnake-okisela  -f'h'-irnaki'oki.^ela. 

Ce-go'-ni-na  =^.--huiiLri  kikarai  liada. 

Ce-hana-ka=Cht!,'iiakeoki-;eIa. 

CeB-huha-tor)  =rhf'klmhatoti. 

Cehmequesabinta  =  .-hi  V  wit^. 

Ceickasaw  =(liirka~a  w. 

Cekacawone  =  ••^(.'Caca  won  i . 

Cejiaha=  I>hei.'iha. 

Cekakawwon  =  .-^i-oaca  woni. 

Ce-ke  yin-e  =  .>^hekeyme. 

'Ce'kiwere  =  Cliiwerc. 

Cemanlos  =  (;oinanche. 

Cemps  =  Shemp«, 

Ceneca'8  =  . Seneca. 

Cenecu  =  >eiiecti. 

Cenepis8  =  .\colapi=sa. 

Cenesean3,  Cenesian3^Ca<1f1o. 

Ce'ngoqedina  =  shunkiikedi. 

Cenis  =  Cadiio. 

(ie'iilin=Chetilin. 

Cenokipe  =  Pino<jni|ie. 

Cenola  =  Ziiui. 

Cenosio  =  Geneseo. 

Censoe,  Censoo  =  Sirucn. 

Cenys  =  Ca'1do. 

Ce-oEba  =  C  he<  -k  hi  la . 

Ce-pa'le-ve'  =  .--hipaiil"vi. 

(Jeqemen^.Sicfanicen. 

Ce'qtamux  =  XtlakyMfiani\ik. 

Ceries  Assonys  — < 'aildu. 

Ceri'nak  =  Cherinak. 

Cernalton  =  T>'-wenaI<1ine. 

Cerro-Cavezon  =  Tze-i.-e>  kadn. 

Cestcini  =  Thf^ht-hirii. 

petcun'  5unne  =  Thee  hunt  11  nne. 

Cetguanes-  Yuina. 

Ce'tsakEn  =  'l  i'.et-aken. 

Qe'tuksKm -Th''liik-iTr) . 

(je'tusum  ---  ThftP.-nni. 

Ceuala.  Ceuola  -Zuni 

Ceux  du  Sable  =.-ahle. 

Cevola  =  Zufii. 

CevoUeta,  Cevolleto-  Ceholleta. 

CgagEtc  =  ^hkaei-<;h. 

Cgwahkc  =  .-hRualiksh. 

Chaa-Che\enne. 

Chaamonaque  =  Tiopa. 

Chaas  =  Ai<. 

Cha-atl-^Chaahl. 

Chab-way-way  gun  -  ~h:il)a wywyaenn.  • 

Cbacacantes,  Chacakante  -  ('tjaincant*. 

Chacakengua-  .\l'tjalfhaknni;oiii'ii. 

Chacatos-Ctjo(.(aw. 

Chacchouma5  =  (  hakrhiiinia. 

Chacchoui  --Ctiactrma. 

Chacchumas,  Chacci  Cumas,   Cbacci  Oainas,   Ch&ce 

houmas  iChakLluuma. 
Cbacha  =  \Va>ha. 
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Chacbschouma  =  Ch;iki'liiui]i.i. 

Chachakingua=  Atoliiitchitkiingoiieii. 

Chachamatse»=  Hahimi;i;>i.'s. 

Chacheli»  =  Clioliali>. 

Chachippe  =  Lo  Muvo. 

Chachoumas  =  riiMk('hitim(i. 

Chichua  mi8=liiiliuami<. 

Cbacbumas,  Chackchi  oomas,  Cbacksihoomas  ^('liiik- 

(•hiuma. 
Chacktaw»  =  Ch(X'tn«-. 
Chaclan,  Chaclanes  =  Siu'lHn. 
Chaco  canon  =  ('h;n'iU. 
Chacoumas,     Chacoume,     Chacsibomas,     Cbacsiboo- 

mai  =  <"li.ikrluuniii. 
Chactah.  Chactanys.  Chactas.   Chactaws^-i  hoilH w. 
Chactchi  Oumas,  Chactioiima.  =  Ctirtki'liiunia. 
Chactots  =  (.'h:iti>t.--. 
Chacxoumas  =  Chiikrhiurnn. 
Chadadoquis  =  Kadohaiiacbo. 
Chadeca  =  CH'1oclia. 

Cbaetaw  Capitales-=  Choctaw  Ctipiialc. 
Cbaetoos  =  Cliac-t(H>s. 
Chafan  =  Tsan(liiliii. 
Chaganon3  =  Shauiiee. 
Cbagaouamifrong  -Shaiitrawaiimikune. 
Cbageluk  settlements  =  J  utroltiuti'. 
Chagnet  =  Cluii,'niit. 

Chagoamigon,     Chagoimegon.     CbagSamigon.     Cha- 
gouamigong,   Chagouemig,  Chagouemigon -Stiau- 
gauiuiinikonsr. 
Chaguaguanos  =  Akanaqiiirit. 
Cbaguanos  =.Stia  wrife. 
Chaguyennea  =('liL'yetine. 
Chahah  =  ('hiaha. 
Chahcowahs  =  Cliarco\vn. 
Chabis  =  Cree. 

Chahlolnagai  =  Lanahilduns. 
Chab'-ra-rat  =  Dakota. 
Chah'sbm  =  ApiU'lif. 
Cha'bta  =  (  tiiiftii\\ . 
Cbahtahs,  Chahta-Muskoki,  Cbahtas  -  Miiskhoiioan 

Family. 
Cbahwahnahiook8=To\vahnatii(X)ks. 
Chaimut  =  ChHik. 
Chainim'-ai-ni  =  Clioininiiii. 
Chakcbuqualk  =  Cluich(  hiir|iialk. 
Chakhtogmut  =  SliaktoliL'miiit. 
Chak-re-le-a-ton  =  ('(i(K?kr«.'l;aun. 
Chaktaws  =  CIio<;'ta\v. 
Chalaacpauley  =  Chatiik(hufaula. 
Chalagatsca=  HUkatchka. 
Chalakee  =  Cherokee. 
Chalam  =  ClalIam. 
Cbalaque,  Chalaquies  =  Chorokee. 
Chalas  =  Chala. 
Chal  chunie  =  Chatcheeiii. 
Chaliltniut  =  Chalit. 
Chall-o-wba  =  Chalowe. 
Chaltas  =  Ch'>cLiiw. 
Chalula  =  Chilula. 
Chamak  =  Tsiimak. 
Cha  makia  =  KyamiikyHk\vc. 
Chamako-nec.  Cha  mako-nees  =  Cha\vakoni. 
Chamers-.'^.'xnt'-ilkdhiii. 
Chamma  ko-nec  =  Cha\vakoni. 
Chamna'pum  =ChimiiHf)iim. 
Chamoappans  =  .";hamva[»pom. 
Cbamong  =  i;ahato. 

Champoicbo,  Champoicks  =  Clianipf>i'i;. 
ChanagongumsChabaiMkoiiiikomiui. 
Chana  bue=  Kc'hi[.aiiaii. 
Chanahuniege.  Chanabunrege  -<'hanaiiai;i. 
Chana3  =  >ana. 
Chancers  ^Sa  II  tsiikhfl  hill. 
Chancres^  Lifiiiii. 
Cha'ne---Chaui. 
Chaneers  =  Sant.*ukdhiii. 
Chanes  =  .«Hiia. 
Chanetkai---.Shanelkeya. 
Chang  Doa  =  Kanic. 
Changuaguanes  =  .\kanaf)tiint. 
Chaniers  (band  i  ^  .-iaiitMjkd  Inn. 
thanki^ChiU'.kpy. 
Chanou«anons=.-^hHWiii-o. 
Chantako'-da=--(:heiii.l.-k  holding. 
Chanundadies  ^Tioiioiitali. 
Cnan-wap-pan-=shariwa[i[.otn. 
l;han2es  =  Lii.an. 
l-haoenne=Chevcrine. 


I    Chaonanons.  Chaoni  ^.'iha  wnee. 
;   Chaouach3s  =  Cha<inaiha. 

1    Chaouanaquois.   Chaouannons.   Chaouanon,    Chaoua- 
.        nong,  CbaSanons,  Chaouanos,  Chaouanoua.  Chaou- 
I       ans  =Shawiue. 
I   Chaouchas  =  Cliainiac'ha. 

I    Chaouennons,     Chaouenon.     Cbaouens.     Cbaounons. 
Chaouoinons,    Chaovanons,     Cbaovenon,     Cbaowa- 
nons  -.Shau  net.'. 
Chapanun  it'll. 'panoc. 
Cha  parahibu  =  llupa. 
I   Chapitoulas  -^Chonpetoiila;!. 
Chapkaku  =  i  liakpalui. 
Chapman's  Bar  -  I'lku  alus. 
Chapopines-  1  iopiiie*. 
Chap  pab  seins  -•(  hupiaii. 
Chappaquidgick  =  Chan  tianued  vie  k. 
Chappo  s3ns-<  iHipcan. 
Cbappunish  ^  .Ve7.  rereO.~. 
Cbapticon3  =  ('hapIi(on. 
Chaquesauma-(,'liakehi\iinn. 
Chaqueta,  Chaquitas  =Choeta«'. 
Cba'-ra^Clieikikaraehada. 
Cha'ra=Cliaikikaraehada. 
Characks.  Cbarah  =Chera\v. 
Cbarai  =(.'hHr.-ic. 

Charakees.  Charakey8  =  rherokcc. 
Cbarame  —  Xurame. 
Charankoua  =  Karankawa. 
,    Charanons  =  Shauiiee. 
I    Charay  =  Charae. 
j    Charcawah  =  ('harf'Owa. 
j   Cbarcheine--.-^ati'hin. 
j   Charcowah  =Char(Owa. 
1    Chargeurs  =  Takiilli. 
j    Cbarikees=  Cherokee. 
i    Charioquois  =  Huron. 
j   Chariticas  =  .\rapaho. 
I   Cbarles=< 'ahi-a, 

I    CharlesOMTown.CharleyEmathla'sTown^  Yalaka. 
.    Charleys 'Village=radush. 
!    Charokees  =  Cli(.'rokee. 
I    Charraws  =  Chera\v. 
Charretier's  i  band)  — Chartierstowii. 
Cbarrows  =  Chora\v'. 
1   CharTucco  =  (;'horriRo. 
j   Chasinskoe  =  i"hatcheeni. 
I   Chasta  band  of  Rogue  Rivers  =  Chasta. 
I   Chasta    Scotans,    Chasta    Scoten,    Chasta    Scoton  — 
I       Cha>;ta-.^k(noii. 
j   Chastay  =  Cha<ta. 
Chasunous  =  .-^ha\vnee. 
Chata  =  Chetco. 
Chatabas=f'ata\vha. 

Chatahoocbas,     Chatahoosie.    Cbatahouchi-.-Chalta- 
I       ti<_>oeliee. 

I   CbataMuskoki  =  Mii.'^klioKeaii  Kumily. 
I    Chatas^Chala. 
Chata  TJche^Chattaliooi'hee. 
Chataw --Choctaw. 
Chataway  =  Chetawe. 
Chatchee-nie=Chateheeili. 
Chat  e-cha  =  Kyatiikva. 
Chatinakh  ^Chatitiak. 
Chat  Kas.  Chatkaws  =  ChiK;l,iw. 
Chatoueka--=<'haaooka. 
;   Chatounic  =  Ch.ilclieeni. 
j    Chatowe^Chetawi'. 
1   Chatsinahs=CtuU(heeni. 
j    Chatsops  =  C'.ut-op. 
i    Chattaes -Choctaw. 
;    Chattafal!ai  =  <"hukrtfalaya 
j    Chattanqua  =Chatto<;ka. 
I    Cbattas-^Cho'-taw. 

Chattawka^Chattooka. 
I    Chattoes -^Choctaw. 
Chattoesofkar,  Chattofsofker     ('hatok-nf ki-. 
Chatto-ho  che  Clialtahixx-hi-e. 
Chattoka^chuttrM.ka. 

Chattok  sof  ke.  Chattok8ofker  =  Chatoksofke. 
Chattoocka^ChattODka. 
Chattooga  =  ("ha  III  i;a. 
Chattoos  =Cha'too-. 
Chattossofkina  ^  ( 'hatok'^ofke. 
Chattukchufaule-- Chain  kchiil'aula. 
Chatugee  =  Clialu.,'a. 
Cbauanons'-.Shaw  ii'-e. 

Cbaubunakongkomuk-ChabHriakoiiLikoinuil. 
Chau-chil'-la  -Chowchilla. 
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Chaudicre,  Chaudif  res  -f'ohillc. 

Ch&uenese.  Chauenoiis     Shiiwnoo. 

Chauhagueronon=  Mi>iU:i'-'nai<. 

Chau-kethlucco=("liiiU;ililako. 

Chaulamas—  Xuraiut'. 

Chaumene»=Ta\Vt>hii>li. 

Cbaunis,  Chaunys-  Sliaunoe. 

Chauoironon  —  Mom  ieiiai<. 

Chauwanghungh.  Chauwangung  =  .<ha\Vrtnpunk. 

Chau-woc-e-laubatchee  =  Sa\vokii. 

Chavanon»  =  Shawnee. 

Chavavareg  =  A  iiavare?. 

Chaves  Pass  ruin  =t'h»bk\vichalobi. 

Chavouanon5  =  Sl)a\vnce. 

Chawa  =  riieyeniio. 

Cbawaccola  Hatchu  -Sawokli. 

Chawachas"('haoii,icha. 

Chawack=(."(ie<.'\vack. 

Cha-wa  Tia=  Kyawaiia.  Tehiiai^aiia. 

Chawangon,  Chawangong  =  jlirtuaimuiik. 

Chawanock  =  rii(nvanoe. 

Chawanoes,  Chawanon8=Shawnce. 

Chawanook  ^ChowaiiCK'. 

Chawari  =  T>a\vurii. 

Cha'-we  =  Chani. 

Chavrenons  =  Sha  u  nee. 

Chawetas  =  </li(><ta\v. 

Chawonacks,  Chawonests.  Chawonoack.  Chawonock. 

Chawonoks.  Chawons.  Chawoon  —  t  hou  aniK  . 
Chawopoweanock  =  C'tia\v<i("i,  Ueanock. 
Chawraw  =  (_'herau". 
Chawiim.  Chawun  -  PiikaTioket. 
Chawwonocks,  Chawwonoke^Cliowanoc. 
Chaye  =  Chi>ye. 
Chayenne  =  Clipyenno. 
Chayenne  Indians  — C^rlala. 
Chaykisaht  =  ("haiccles)iht. 
Chayopines  =  TiOf)iaes. 
Chea  =  Sia. 
Che-ahm  =  riieam. 
Cheahtoc-Clietco. 
Chealis  =  (,'liehali.s. 
Cheanhun  — Chiaha. 
Cheaptin  =  Nez  Percys. 
Chearhan,  Che  ar  haw=Chiaha. 
Che-at-tee  =  (.hetoo. 
Che-au-hau  =  Chiaha. 
Cheau-hoo-che  =  Chiah\iil-hi. 
Che-baah-ah-bish  ^Chobaabish. 
ChebayUs  =  (.'hehali^. 
Chebegnadose  =  lias-'adiice. 
Cheboigan  (band)  =Cheboypan. 
Chebois^Ciiipf^eua. 
Checagou^Chicauo. 
Checaldisb,  Checalish  =  (  'hehali=. 
Checanadughtwo  =  .SaiiuiilonKiiuet.'. 
Checaws  =  Chiaha. 
Checher  Ree  =  Brnlt'. 
Chechili  =  ChehaliH. 
Chechinamiut  =  <  hirhinak. 

Chechohomynies,  Checkahomanies  =  Chiikuh<iniiTiy. 
Checklesit=Cha:i(k-aht. 
Checluccaninne  — Chih'akfinini. 
Che-com  =  >liis;<iin. 
Checose  — Clieka-o's  Villairo. 
Checoutimi,  Checoutiraiens  ^Chicoiiiiiui. 
Chectaws=<  liKutaw. 
Chedaik -~h'jiliac. 
Chedong  ga^(;h<itnnca. 
Cheechawkose-'  heehaw kose. 
Cheechaws  ='  hiaha. 
Cheehales^fh.-haliH. 
Cheehaw8-<  'hiaha. 
Cheelake  =  (,'hfnrkee. 

Cheelcat,  Cheelhaata,  Cheelkaats  =  ' 'hilkat. 
Chee  luck  kit  It  quaw=(,'hilliKkittei(iiaw. 
Cbee-nah -T-ano. 
Cheenale»  =  lJhehalis. 
Chee  naa  =T>ano. 
Cheenik  =  ChinJk. 
Chee  nitch^^rhinit'^. 

Cbeenook  =Chinixik.  Cllinookan  Kariiily. 
Cheeowhee  ='i"~iyahl. 
Cheerake,  Cheerakee,  Cheeraque,  Cheerokee  =  Cherf>- 

kee. 
Cheesca  =  Chi^ca. 
Chetstooyee^'l  -I'-tuyi. 
Chee'zhoo  -=T-i>liniit'-ef)e'ihiinR[ia. 
Phee-zhoo  peacemaker?  =  l^i!<huu  a^hlake. 


Chefokhlagamute  --Chef.iklak. 

Chegagou.  Chegakou-i  hieaen. 

Chegoimegon  =  .<hanirawaiiniikonie. 

Chegoutinus  =  C  h  lei  mti  ui  i . 

Cheeua3  =  Tii,'na. 

Chehalei  =  l"h.'hali<. 

ChehaUm  =  C'hahelini. 

Chehau.     Chebawab,     Chebaws.      Chebawusecbe -^ 

Chiaha. 
Chehaylis  =  Chohali?:. 
Chehchewehem  -Chuchiinayha. 
Chehew  =  Chiaha. 
Cheh'he-ta^Cheijhita. 
Cheina  =  T>jinn. 

Chekabomanies-  ("lii<  kahominy. 
Che'kaihas^ChirknNiw. 
Chekakou  --('hi(at:o. 
Chekalis^-Chohalis. 
Chekasaws  -Chirka,-aw. 
Chekasscbees  =  Skai-i<'liiltnish. 
Chek  e-pa-wha—  Kechipauan. 
Chekilis  =  rhehalis. 
Che-kiss-chee  =  .'^kaisi'hilliii-h. 
Chekoutimiens.  Cbekoutimis  -(l'hiei)iitimi. 
Chel  ake.  Chelakees- Cherokee. 
Che'lakoNini  =  Chililakoriini. 
Chelaques,  Chelekee  -< 'ticrokee. 
Chelkatskie^Chilkat. 
CheUe=-('holly. 
CbelUcothee=Cliillico(h<-. 
Chellokee.  Cheloculgee,  Chelokees  =  Cherokeo. 
Chelouels  -Nati  Ih/". 

Cheluc  CO  ne  ne,  Chelucconinny  =Chihlukonini. 
Cbe-luc-it-te-quaw,    Cbeluck  kit  ti-quar-  t  iiiUuek- 

ittoiinaw. 
Chelukamanches,  Chelukimaukes  iLakniiiit. 
Che-ma  hua  vas.=  i  heniehuev  i. 
Cbemainis  =  (_'honiani-:. 
Chema-keem.  Chemakeum,  Chemakum     I'hitnaknan 

Family.  Chimaknni. 
Che-ma- wa- was,  Chemebet^Chemehuevi. 
Chemebet  Quajala^  Painte. 
Chemegerabas.  Ch  e  meguaba-=C  heme  hue  vi. 
Chemeguabas  Sevintas-^rhivw  its. 
Chemeguava.  Chemegue^(  !hi-inehnevi. 
Chemegue  cajuala.Chemegue  Cuaj'ila  =  I'aiuto. 
Chemegue  sevicta,  Chemegue  Sevinta.=  shiv wit?. 
Chemeguet  Cajuala=  Kawia. 
Chemehnevis.   Chemehueris,    Chemehuevas.  Chem-e- 

hue-vitz,     Chemehuewas,     Chemeonahas.     Cheme- 

quaba,  Chemeque  =  Clumehuevi. 
Chemeque-caprala  =  I'aiute. 
Chemicum=Chiniakurn. 
Chemiguabos.    Chemiheavis.  Chemihua  hua.    Chemi- 

huaras.  Chemihuaves.  Chemi  huevas.  Cnemibuefis. 

Cheminares  — I  lieiui.hui-\  i. 
Cbemmesyan  =  ChimnK"-yan  Kainily. 
Chemonchovanistes  =  Chomuni.houaniste. 
Chemong^Cheinuns. 
Chemovi  =  .Sichuniovi. 
Chemung  =-'inliato. 
Chenakisses  =  Chiakane>.'iOU. 
Chenandoanes  — .■-etieea. 
Chenang,  Chenango  =  .Shenanijo. 
Chenbo&el  =<  hctipo-el. 
Chenceses  =<iene^eo. 
Chenega-^  hiL'aniatsha. 
Chenengo  -(Jhi-natitro. 

Chenesee  Castle.  Chenessies,  Chenessioa  — Geneseo. 
Cheniers^^anl-iikilhin. 
Cheningo.  Cheningue  =.~^henant,'0. 
Chenissios  --(iene-eo. 
Chenkus=l'hon(iui'. 

Chennesse  Castle.  Chennussioa  =  Geneseo. 
ChenDndadees-  lionoiitari. 
Chenondoanah  -  <  iaaiidouanaiig. 
Cheno3io  =  <  iem  seo. 
Chenoux- Chi  nook. 
Cbenoya,  Chcnoyana  -  At.sugowi. 
Chenuke8  =  ('111  nook. 
Chenunda  --=.)nnMn<lat. 
Chenundady  i=  Tionontati. 
Chenundea^.Jnnunilat. 
Chenundies  ='lionomati. 
Chenusies,  Chenusios,  ChenuEsio-Gencseo. 
Cheokees  Cherokee. 
Cheowa-  'J '■iyahi. 
Chepanu,  Chepanuu -Chepantx;. 
I   Chcpawas  — Chippewa. 
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Chfp»wy  fhrpiinnc. 

Chfp»»'y-an-  Chepayan=<.'liiinMvyail. 

Chepecho -I'limtiiikcy. 

Cbep  ena  pho  =('lui>i-iii\fii. 

Chi-peouyan.  Chepewayan  — Clui'vwynn. 

Chepeway«  =  (.liit'(>«.'vvii. 

Chepew7an  =  Atlin[>ii>iiiu  Family.  Chij.owyan. 

Chcpeyan^Cliicf"  yan. 

Chfpeyans  =  AiliapM~(rtu  Family. 

Cheponssea.    Chepontia,     Chepousca.    Chepousgea- 

tTn;l>oii-s«. 
Chepowas,  Cheppewes=iCliit'pe\\  n. 
Cheppewyan.  Chcppeyan=-.(.'liir>i"  yan. 
Chcraguees,  Cherahes,   Cherakees,   Cherakis,  Chera- 

quces,  Cheraquis~(.'hiTiikee. 
Cherecaquis  =  <  hiriciihiia. 
Cherechos-KeTfviin  Fniiiily. 
Cherermons  = .- 1  la  \v  lu'i'. 
Cheres=  KiTi'^aii  Family. 
Chericahui  =  Chiriraliua. 
Cherickees,  Cherikee=('hori(k(.'c. 
Chemila,  Chernilof— I'huiila. 

Chemovskoe.Chernovskoi.Chemovsky-iC  tier  iiof  ski. 
Cht'ro-ha-ka  =  Noiro\\  a>  . 
Cbfrokis,    Cherookees,    Cheroquees.     Cherrackees  ~ 

Chcrokoo. 
Cherr'h-quuh  =  Clu"rklin. 
Cherrokees.  Cherrykees  — ( 'luTokro. 
Chesapeacks.  Chesapeakes.  Chesapeians.  Chesepians, 

Chesepioock  -(  iK-^aiieak. 
Che-she-gwa-"  Kfiialjig. 
Chesheshim  =^  .\1  iiaya. 
Cheskitalowa3=--<  'lil-kataliiT"a. 
Chester  Valley  Indians.  Cbeste3  =  >lia.>t.i. 
Chestoowa,  Chestowa,  Chestuee=  r>i-iuyi. 
Cheta-ut-tinne-^l'>i'tautki.-;iiK'. 
Chetcas,  Chetcoe.  Chetcoes.  Chetcoos  =  Chctco. 
Cbetemachas  =  Chilimachu. 
ChethF  =  Cliak. 
Chetho  Kette  =  Chettnikettle. 
Cheticnewash  =  Cliititikrio\vrt.s. 
Cbetimacha=Chitimucha. 
Cbetkoe  =  f'hL-teo. 
Chetl-e-shin,    Chetlessentan,     Cbetlessenten.     Chet- 

less-en-tun.  Chetless-ingen  =  Clietlt-^chaiitiiiine. 
Chetocchefaula  =  (.'halukir.iiiania. 
Chetro  Ketle,  Chetro-Kettle  =  i  'hettrokettle. 
Cbeueux  ou  polls  leue.  Cheueux  releue«  =  Otta\va. 
Cheurkany  =  CliatianaKi. 
Cheveriches  =  Seiivarit.s. 
Chevet  =  .--liivwit<. 
Cheveux  Relves-(.)ttawft. 
Chevlon  nim  =  Sliak\vnbaiyali. 
Cbewackala  -?a  wijkli. 
Cbe-wse-r8e  =  ()lii. 
Chewaka-to  =  .~aWijkIi. 
Chewe=Tsiyahi. 
Cbewenee  =  Ctioiiiimiii. 
Chewohe  =  Tsiyahi. 
Che  wok  o  lee  =  Sn\vok'ii. 

Chewon-der-gon-ing  —  Kiti  hcwauiiilaugeriiiik. 
Cheyenne  Sioux  =  \\  iitapiii. 
Chez-ye-na  =  Tzeoht;.>cliinne. 
Chia-Chiia,  Sia. 
Chiaas  =  .Vis. 

Cbiabel-na-poma  =  Kt'!iiipomrt. 
Chia<-.antefous  =  (;hiakaiii.'.ssiiu. 
Chiacasas^Chitkasaw. 
Chiachi-Oumas  — <  'hakchiiima. 
Chiaguan  =  Siiiiruan. 
ChiahnesEou  =( 'hiakanc^xju. 
Chiiian  =  I'lit-Mo';. 
Chians --('lieyiine. 
Chiappawaws— Chippewa. 
Chias  -.\i-. 

Chibenaccadie  =  .-^hnbeiiacadie. 
Chibois  -("liippc-wa. 
Cbica^a  -Chicka-aw.  Chica/.a. 
Chicachas,  Chicachos^-Cliiikasau-. 
Chicagou,    ChicagS,    Cbicags,     Chicagu,    Chicagw  = 

ciiKMiru. 
Chicahamanias  =<"lii''kalioniiny. 
Chicaksaw8=i  tiirka~au. 
Chicalina^chix.khc-LTf^o. 
Chicaqw-<:iuca(<(). 
Chicaragiiis  =  ("hiri<'uhiw. 
Chicasahay  =('hiika^a  whav. 
Cbicasan,  Chicasas,  Chicasauu8  =  Clii(ka~a\v. 
Chicasawhay   -<  hick.i-uw  hay. 
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Chicaaaw*  -rhirkn.saw. 

Chica8e  =  ('ho kale's  villnec. 

Chicasou,  Chicassas,  Ctiicawchaws,  Chicaza,  Chicha- 

ca«  =  ('hiika»rt\v. 
Chiehagov--.\tlii. 
Chichanee  -=\\'atero«'. 

Chichasau,  Chichasaws,  Chichashas  =  Chic'ka.sa\v. 
Chichedec,  Chichedek  -Clil!^i;<ii.-<'. 
Chichequaas—  llaiu<M'.\s. 
Chichicticale  =  Chiil)iUicnlli. 
Chichigoueks-=Clui,-liiKuuo. 
Chichijaya  =  ('iuhiat:a. 
Chichilli-Chilili. 
Chichillicale  =  ('l\iohiltioalli. 
Chichilop  =.-^lii»hala)i. 
ChichilteCalli,  Cbichilti.  Chichilticah.  Chichiltical, 

Chichilticala.    ChichiUicale.    Chichiltical'^n.    Chi- 

chilticali,    Chichiltic-CalU,    Chichiltie,    Chichiltie 

AUi  =  Chi<'hiltioalli. 
Chichinagamute  =  Chichiiin  k. 
Chichi  ti  =  Chilili. 

Chichiticale,  Chichitte'  CalU^Cliichilticalli. 
Chichiyaga  -("lu-liiaL'a. 
Chichkitone=('hit«iriinnai. 
Chichohocki  =  tliikoh(iki. 
Chichominys=  Chicka  hominy. 
Chichuich  =  Pccii«. 
Chichula-jChiiU-ilhahi. 

Chickaharaanias,     Chickahamines  -Cliirkahoiniiiy 
Cbickahokin-t'hikMlii.ki. 
Chickahomines.    Chickahomones,     Chickahomonie — 

Chickahfiiniiiy. 
Chick-a-lees  -<'la-hali.>i. 
Chickalina  =  C'hiuali>.<u. 
Chickanee  =  \Vateree. 
Chickanossous  =  ( 'hiakano>s<iu. 
Chickaree  =  Watt- rir. 
Chickasawka  =  Chickasaw  hay. 
Chickasaws.  Chickassas  =  Chickasa\v. 
Chick-atat=Klikitat. 
Chickatawbut  =  Nir>onsot. 
Chickeeles,  Chickelis=Chehali>^. 
Chicken-hawk  =  Khuyi'j;u7.hini.'U. 
Chickesaw,  Chicketaws=<Jhiika.^iw. 
Chickiaes  =  Clii>kiao. 
Chickisaw  =  Chi(kavaw. 
Chickitats  =  Klikitat. 
Chickkasah,  Chicksas,  Chicksaws,  Chicksha,  Chick- 

shau  — Chi(ka>aw. 
Chicktaghicks  =  Illinoi.'!. 
Chicktaws  =  Choctaw. 
Chickuchatty  =  <.'hicuthalti. 
Chicocoan  =  .'--e(-a(aw()tii. 
Chi'-c6-mi'-co,  Chic'omi'co  =  .'~ln.'<;omoco. 
Chicontami=:Clii(i)iuiini. 
Chicoria,  Chicone-=Clii(ora. 
Chicoutime  =  Cliiciimimi. 
Chictaghicks  =  II 1  iiiois. 
Chictaws==ChMCtaw. 
Chicuchatty  =  Chi(iichatti. 
Chidumas  -  .\khf<ioma. 
Chien  =  Chijyenne. 
Chien-Flancs^Thlinsrchdrlinne. 
Chiennes  =  Ch(-'\xtiiie. 
Chifukhlugumut  =  Chilukliik. 
Chigabennakadiki^.-^huhciiaiailif. 
Chigagou^Cliiiatro. 
Chigantalgi,  Chigantualga  =qiiigalta. 
Chigasaws=Chi'  ka-aw. 
Chigilousas-chiiiriiatha. 
Chiglit^  Kopatriiiiut. 
Chigmut  =  <'hi;.'niiut. 
Chignik  Bay  =  Kahiiak. 
Chigoula     C'tiii.ora. 
Chigtaghcick3  =  niinoi.s. 
Chiguan  =  Siatriiaii. 
Chifua3=--'l  Itriui. 
Chiguicagui  =  Chiri(  ahua. 
Chiha-^Chiah.i. 
Chihales.    Chihalis.     Chiheelees,    Chiheeleesh.    Chi 

helish=rh»_-hKli<. 
Chih-kah-we  kay  =Chipp.-kM  wkay . 
Chihohocki.  Chihohockies,  Chihokokia,  Chiholacki  = 

Chikohoki. 
Chihui-cahui  ^Chirirahna. 
Chikacha3=<;hi<ka-aw. 
Chikago,  Chikagons.  Chikagou,  Chikagoua,  Chikagu, 

ChikagTv  -f'ljic.itro. 
Chikahokin  — Chikohuki. 
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Chikahominy    Cliii  '.;nli>>iutiiv. 

Chikaihsh     (Nifh.ili-. 

Chikakas --CliickM-.n\ . 

Chikalish-^Ctuliaiis. 

Cbikasahs,  Chikasaws,  Chikasha  ^<'hi('kavi\v. 

Chikeelis  =  C'ln.'liuli>. 

Chikelaki  =  (;hik<ih.>ki. 

Chikelis,  Chikilishes^^('luliMii>. 

Chikimini,  Cl.ikini  —  riiMl:ii'lii  il'o. 

Chikitaws,  Chikkasah.  Chikkesahi=l"liirkiiMi\\ . 

Chikohocki  — ('hik>iii<>ki. 

Chikoilish^Clioha'.H. 

Chikolacki  =  Cliikoti.>ki. 

Chiksah=t.'liirka-,i\v. 

Chiktachiks^Illiii..i-. 

Chilacoffec.  Chi-lah  cab  tha  -<'liillii'ii  he. 

Chilcahs,   Chilcaks,   Chilcales,    Chilcat,   Chilcates -^ 

Cliilkat. 
Chilcatin  =  T>ilkc'tiii. 
Chilchadilklogue  =  (  hiU'liaiiilkloL'O. 
Chilcoot=<Miilkoi.i. 
Chilcoten.  Chilcotin  ^T^iikoijii 
Chilcow  Apaches,    Chilecago,    Chile   Cowes  — Chiri- 

ciihiia. 
Chileons.--TsiIta<1i'n. 
Chilh\otin  =  T.-ilkotiii. 
Chili-Chilili. 
Chilian  -T-iltaileii. 

Chilicagua,  Chilicagua  Apaches     i  hiricfttiua. 
Chilicoatens.  Chilicoten  -    r>ilk<>iin. 
Chiiicothe  -CtullHoUif. 
Chilicotin-T^ilkoiiii. 
ChiUkoffi--CliiIlii-.,iii.'. 
Chilile,  Chililo,  Chilily^rhilili. 
Chilion  =  T^iUa'l<.'n. 
Chilivik  =  Si'lau-ii:iiiiul. 
ChilkahtKwin.  Chilkahts     <!iilk;(t. 
Chilkaht-tena^-Ta  ki;l:iii-. 
Chilkasts,    Chilkat  qwan,     Chilkatskoe,    Chilkhat  - 

Chilkat. 
Chiikho'tenne,  Chi]  j^oh  ten,  Chilkotin  -T>ilkoiiii. 
Chillacothe  =  (;tiiIli.(itla'. 
Chillates  =  rii.-hali.-'. 
Chilicoatens -^T-ilki  tin. 
Chillikof5  =  Clr;ilic<jtlie. 
Chillili  =  (hiiili. 
Chillimiut  — (,'tiiiiik. 
Chillokittequaws  =  ('tiilluckitlo<|im\v. 
Chillons  =  T.Mlladeii. 
Chilluckkitequaws.    Chilluckkittaquaws,    Chillukit- 

tequas,  Chillukittequaw.  Chilluk  Kit-e-quaw,  Chil- 

luk-kit-te-quaw_=(  liilliiikiltCMHiaw. 
Chil-lu-la.  Chillulahs  =  (  hilula. 
Chillwayhook  =<  'liii'ii  wluu'k. 
Chilocathe^<'liilli<.i'the. 
Chilon  =  T^iItailon. 
Chilook  =  >kill()..t. 
Chiloweyuk  =  C'liilli\vl;ack. 
Chilpaines— T'^i  ill  ilia hkIc. 
Chilticale  =  fliichilti<'alli. 
Chiltokin^T-ilkotin. 
Chilts,  Chiltz-=(;hrlialis. 
Chilukki--=f;lurok(f-. 
Chili2'ktkwa=Chillu(kiilv|(ia\v. 
Chilukwey-uk-C'hilii'.vhack. 
Chim-a-kim  =  rhitnakuni. 
Chiraakum  =  Chiiiiakua!i  Family. 
Chi-mal'-a-kwe,    Chimalaquays.  Chimalquays     Clci- 

malakwo. 
Chimawava,  Chimchinves  — ''htiiR-hui.\  i. 
Chimedocs  --(■liiimi'iok. 
Chimehuevas,    Chimehueve,     Chimehwhuebes  — < 'lic- 

nichuevi. 
Chimekliagaraut,  Chimekliak  =  <  liiini  i  k. 
Chime  wa  was  of  Arizona.  Chimhaev?s--<  liciiii-iiucv  i. 
Chimiagamute--rliiin:ak. 
Chimicum— (.'iiimakum. 
Chim-idok  i  =  <''liur.i:ilok. 
Chi-mi-hua  hua  --<'h'-!nohu<-vi. 
Chimingyangamiut  -  '  himuik. 
Chim-nah  pan,  Chimnah-pura.  Chim  nah  pun.  Chim- 

napoos,  Chimnapuns     '  !j:riiiiapurn. 
Chimohueojs --(  tp  .'iicLiiirvi. 
Chimook  --<,h:ri(H)k. 
Chimp8ain  =  ','lumiii<'-yan  Kamily. 
Chimseyans=='l  ~!m-fiian. 
Chimsyans— Cliimni-  -van  Kamily. 
Chimttya  — Cliumtc-ya. 


Chi-mu-ai-Cionoua. 

Chimuehue-vas,  Chiin-woy-os  =  Cliomi'luK"\  i. 

Chin  =  Taknni. 

China  =^('lualiH. 

China  Kana  Tze-shu-ina=  I'tU'blo  Caja  ilil  Rio. 

China  kum  -<  hiinaknui. 

Chinango  — .-^lunati^io. 

Chinapi  =  ('liinapa. 

Chine  a-kums  =  Cliiniak urn. 

Chinesee,  Chinesse— (.ionoseo 

Chingas  — (."ayiiLTa. 

Chingigmut  =(  'liini:ii:niiut. 

Chingleclamouche.Chingleolamoiik.Chingleolamuk  — 
Chinklac.im.H.^f. 

Chingoteacq.  Chingoteagues^i  hini.-oU'Mk.'Ui'. 

Chingue  =.~!icn:in,tro. 

Chin-hook:   tliiiuHik. 

Chinigmiit  Cliiiuk. 

Chiningue-  l><';.r^ti)U  n. 

Chininoas  ^('ahuinio. 

Chinipa  =  Varoliio. 

Chinklacamoose.        Chinklacamoose's        Old-town  — 
CliinklacanifKise. 

Chinkoa-t  hink.i. 

Chinloes=  Nalliatin. 

Chinnahpum,  Chin  napum  --^riiimiiapuui. 

Chin  Nation  ---  Lill>>^'t. 

Chinnesee  -<  ionf^co. 

Chinnigne-  I.ML;-ti>wii. 

Chinnook,  Chinook  =( 'tniii>ok. 

Chinokabi  =  i  'tiiiiakhi. 

Chinook  =  ("hi Hi Mikari  Family. 
I    Chinooks  =  rhin<'okan  Family, Kalapooian  Family. 
!    Chinosia^titiu  .»(c). 
I    Chinouks  =  rtiin()ok. 
'    Ch'nouns  -  Eiopi. 
I   Chinquack  ^Ciii'inack. 

Chinuc,  Chinuk-nuii"nk. 

Chinuk^  'liiiKM^kan  Family. 

Cbinundeda^JiHiiindal. 

Chiokuk,  Chioolcuk^<.'liiukak. 
,    nhi8--l>aki>(a. 
,   Chiouanons==Sha\vnee. 
I   Chipaille^f"hi)'poy. 

1    Chipawawas.  Chipaways,  Chipaweighs  =  ('hif>pewa. 
j   Chipcoke-=Chippckau  kay. 
I    Chipeouaian,  Chipewan  =  Chip<.Mvyan. 

Chipewas-.=  Chippewa. 

Chipeway  =  riiipe\vyan.  f'hifipcwa. 

Chipewayan==("hipevvv;iii. 

Chipeweghs,  Chipeweighs==("liippc\va. 

Chipewyan  Tinney,  Chipiouan^Chipc"  vtin. 

Chipiwa=  riii[p.:-ua. 

Chip'-kah-kyoon'-gay,    Chipkawkay  =  Chippekaw- 
kay. 

Chipoes^C'hir'powa. 

Chipoussa  --('lii'[><^iis>jt. 

Chippanum-^'  iKpaiKi''. 

Chippawas.  Chippawees  =C'hip[icu  a. 

Chip-p£-coke  =  i"iii|'p</k.i  ukay. 

Chippeouays,   Chippewaes,   Chippewais     i  hippr'Av 

Chippewas   of  Lake   Superior- Kiti-lu;,'!imnvnn:i. 

Wllg. 

Chippewasof  Pembina  River^.Vnibiniiiiani-il^n.   • 

niniwak. 
Chippewaus  =  f'hip[>e^•■a. 

Chippewayan,  Chippewayanawok  =--<  'hn't_-'.v\  an. 
Chippewayans  proprement  dits=  riiilaiiijtliiiu. 
Chippewayeen  i^(  hip'-u  y.u;. 
Chippeways  =  <  !i;j.("/ua. 
Chippeways  of  Leach  Lake  •-  I'll'aircr-. 
Chippeways  of  Red  Lake  i.^Ii-ku  aL'amiu  i-.i^-aiLvr;. 
ChippewavB  of  Sand  Lake  =  Kahmt-Uihu  mii'_'mi-iiii'. 
Chippeweighs^i  hi[ri'e-\\  a. 
Chippeweyan,  Chip  pe-wi-yan   -Cliipcu  van. 
Chippew-yansi.Miiai.aMaii  F.imily,  <  ■lupfwyaii. 
Chippewyse,  Chippoway8  =  ChipfK.-\va. 
Chippowyen  =  '  hrfx.'U>uii. 
Chippuwas~f  l.ipix.nva. 
Chipucish,  Chipunnish  -  Ni.-z  I\'.''<'rs. 
Chipwaes.  Chipwas  ^( 'liip["-u-.i. 
Chip  way  an.  Chipwayanawok  — i  hi  ju'wyan. 
Chipways^('li:i(-<-ua. 
Chipweyan,  Chip  w-yan-sfJliilfLwyan. 
Chiquatha  --=<  'l;i(  kasaw. 
Chiquito=liruariiiMlfiilic-l. 
Chiq'-iola--<'Ji''  ""''«• 
Chi  raiaes -^Cherokee. 
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Chiricafui.  Chiriraguis,  Chiricahni.  Chir  i-ca  huans, 
Chiricahues,    Chi-ri  ca  hiii,    Chiriraqius.    Chiricu- 
agi,  Chirig^uais,  Chinkahwa-  (.'liirkAliiia. 
Cbiripinons  i«A~siiuU>]ii. 
Chiriquans.  Chirocahue  =  Cliinouhuji. 
Chirokys  -C'luTnkci'. 
Chirunias- Y>inii\. 

Chisapeacks,  Chisapeans,Chi-sapiack  =  Clic.-ia[Krtko. 
Chisca-<inizi|iiiz. 
Chisedech  =  (  hiseilec. 
Chi-she'=  MoscaliTiw. 
Chishye'  =  .\pi\<-lH'. 
Chiskact,  Chiskiack  =  Chiskiac. 
Chis-le  rah -Tiiliil. 
Chismal  =  Cliiinini. 
Chisnedinadinaye^  ell  ilrrieyail  nave. 
Chissenossick  =  (  'liii'diiesscx. 
Chit-ah-hut  ^-Klikii.it. 
Chitashuak=.~i(n.izuak. 
Chit-at-hut^Klikitat. 
Chitchakos=('lioclirtu  kose. 
Chit-che-ah^Chitsi. 
Chit-co,  Chitcoes^Chetco. 
Chititi=riiilUi. 
Chitko=-:('l)('t(0. 

Chit-lessen-ten  =  riif>ll'.'sohHiUunnc. 
Chitl-kawt  =  riiilknt. 
Chitnashuak-SiniH/Miik. 
Chito-won-eaugh-gaw  -Soneia. 
Chitsah.  Chit  sangh  -('hjtsa. 
Chitwout  Indians -".-;imUkameen. 
Chiugas-f^Hvii'^i. 
Chivanoki  =  <'a^iV  (irnnde. 
Chi  vo-la^/.nni. 
Chiwalle  =  Huhli\v;ilili. 
Chixaxia  =  (^liick'i>,ivv. 
Chixoutiini--(  iiiccutimi. 
Chiz-cbes-che  nav=  riz.-vssinave. 
Chkituk=--Skiirok. 
Chlach-a  jek  =  Y;ik\unt. 
Chla-wak-kon  —  K  la  \M!  k . 
Chlenko-an  hade  =  Kliiikwan. 
Chlukoach-adii  Hlnkahadi. 
Chlul-chagu=  Klni:li\i!ji,'uo. 
Choaenne==Cht>yiinic. 
Choam-Cha  di'-la  Po'mo  =  rti(->m(ha<iila. 
Choan,  Choanists  =<  ii'UVrttiiM-. 
Cho-bah-ahbish  =  Ch.'K(iahi-h. 
Chobonakonkou,  Chobone-Konhonom,   Chobonokono- 

mum  =  ChabaMako[itrkoiiiuu. 
Chocataus  =  Choctaw. 
Chocchuma=:<"hakrhitima. 
Choccolocro  --<'!nikii  tilako. 
Choccomaws  — (  hakiliiiima. 
Chochite,  Chochiti -=<""<  xjliiti. 
Choch-Katit^Sik-ika. 
Chochorois  =  ^hf>-h(iko. 
Chochones  =  Sh<p»liiirii, 
Chockalocha.  Chockalock=<"huk:ihlak(). 
Chockechiatte^Chii  iiclmtli. 
Chocke-clucca,  Chock-olock-o  =Chukahlako. 
Chockreletan  -=CliO(  kreUttaii. 
Chocktaws  =  ('hfi(tau-. 
Chocochattee=  Cluciiihatti. 
Choco-men  as  -Chiikiiimina. 
Choco-nickla  -('■ho<'onikla. 
Cho-to-nish  =  .\"cz  Fif  0-. 
Chocouyem  =  Chf)kiiy.  ni. 
Choc-re-le-a  tan  --(  lioi-krelaiaii. 
Chocta-C(M,<  taw. 

Choctah,  ChoctaMuskhog=  .^I  ii.^khi.L'ran  Fa;nily. 
Choctaughs-i  ■f;f^ta\i'. 

Choctaw  Kuskhogee  =  Mii'-kf.o;:faii  K.iiiiily. 
Choctos  -(  liiHtiiw. 
Chocuyem  ^ClifikiUfm. 
Choemimnees  "Choininini. 
Cho  enees  =  rhoiiiok. 
Cho-e-nem-nee,  Choe-nim-ne,  Cho-e-nim  nees  -Clii>i- 

tiinitii. 
Cho  e-nuco  =  ('lioinr)k. 
Choew(;ni-n';s--=(.'h(iiriiniiii. 
Chohomes     T'llmini-. 
Cho  ho-nuts     riniiiut 
Chohoptins     Ncz  I'cri,'-. 
Choinoc.  Choinook.  Choi-nuck  =  Cl)oinok. 
Chois.^Z'.e. 
Choitka    <hii.<Cii. 
Choiz---Zf>f. 
Chokchoomah  =CbakcliiiiinA. 


Chokechatti^riiiiiioliatti. 

Cho-ke-menes,  Cho  ke-min  nah,  Cho-kem-nies     ("liii- 

kai(i:iiia. 
Choke- tar  to- womb  =rhok  a  tow  I  la. 
Chokfaktoligamute,     ChokfoktoUghagamiut  -Sliok- 

tak. 
ChokiamauTes.   Chokimauves,    Chokimena.   Cho-ki'- 

min-ah  —  Chiikaiiniiia. 
Chokisgna  -Chuki^hpiia. 
Chokitapia  =  .<i  k>i  ka. 
Chokor.ni  =i  I'inalonos. 
Choktah.  Choktaus.  Choktaw  =  ('liortaw. 
Cho-ku-ycn=(  h'.'kiiyoiu. 
Chola  =  '(,  luila. 
Cholctaus  =  t  hootaw. 
Cholobone--  (  ho'ovotii'. 

Chomanes,  Chomans.  Chomenes  ^  I'mv  •■hii^li. 
Cbomok,  Chomok-Spavam  -  T/ii  iLmnik. 
Chomoncouanistes.     Chomonehouanisies    -'  hi>iiu>ii- 

ohouaiii~t>'. 
Chomontakali  — I'hi^inontokali. 
Chonanons  =  .~lia  wiU'C. 
Chonchaes  -CliKiiiiue. 
Chongaskabes  -Cli<<mra-ki-t<>ii. 
Chongas  Kabi  — ,-i--tt'iii. 
Chongaskabion  =i  lioiiijaski'toii. 
Chongaskaby  — .~i«-ftr)ii. 
Chongaskethon.     Chongonsceton,      Chongousceton -- 

Cli(>iiu'a<k,ti>n. 
Chongue  =  (lii'lii|llc. 
Chonkasketonwan  .-( 'honi-'M-kcliiri. 
Chonoghoheere  --^'  lUiaji  'ha  no. 
Chonondedeys  =Tiiiiii)titaii. 
Chonontoiiaronon  =Si-iitMa. 
Chonsga 5kaby  =  ('lion Sii^kt  ton. 
Chonukes  -(  liiii'M'k. 
Chonuntoowaunees  =.<eru'i  a 
Choocchanceys  =  L'liiikihaii^i. 
Choogaks  -Ciuitraoliieinim. 
Chook-chan-cie,        Chock  chancy.        Chook  c.ha  nee. 

Chook-chau-ces,   Chook-chaw  ces.   Chook  chuncy  - 

rhiikci)an>i. 
Chook"hcereso^rhucali^-a. 
Chookka  Pharaah=('hukaialaya. 
Choomedocs  =  (liiiiniiiok. 
Cboomteyas  =  (  Uumteva. 
Choomuch  =  <  liiiniucli. 
Choomwiisi=Clinm  wit. 
Choo-nemnes  =  ("lioiliiimii. 
Choo-noot  =  ( 'till  nut. 
Choot-chancers  =  »'hiikchaiisi. 
ChopannisQ  =  Nez   PercO>. 
Chopees=-Cliupiaii. 
Chopemnish.  Choponiesh.  Choponish.   Choponnesh  - 

Noz  IVrcOs. 
Chopi-hino  ''  =  Tyu[.i. 
Choponsca  -('lii'K>ii>~a. 
Choptico,  Chopt icons  -'  ha(ili<"ii. 
Chopunish.  Chopunraohees,  Chopunnish  --  N'j/  I'l-Tcc-, 
Choquata  -  Kclmta. 
Choquichoumans  =  ('liaki.luiluja. 
Chora -t'ora. 
Chorakis  ^<."litrokee. 
Chorchake  =  t''>reliaiiK. 
Chori--l  -urau. 
Choro  =  <  hci^ro. 
Chorouachas  =  i.'haciiiacha. 
Choruico  =<  'horrnco. 
Cborzh.  Ch6rzh-namu-<'ho'>ro. 
Cho'sha^  lai-ii-a. 
Chosh'ka  =  .-M-hka. 
Cho-shon-ne  -.-ho^hoiii. 
Chota  =  <J"ra.  K<  ii'ita. 
Cho-tan-o  man-as  =  .-^hiit.iniH.iii.iiiu/C 
Chote.  Chote  great  ^  Kih'it.i. 
Chotok-saufk  ='  hatok.^ofkf. 
Chouacas.  Chouachaa~(-'liaouai;lia. 
Chouacotrt  =  .-<iki  'ki. 
Chouactas ^^ <;ii< h  t.i  w . 
Chouala  --<  'li"r,i\i  . 

Chouanongs.  Chouanons.  Chouanous  -Sliawi'.oc. 
Chouchilias,      Ciiouchille,      Choa-chill-ies  -  fiiow- 

Chllla. 
Chouchoumas^rliRkchiunia. 
Chouenons.  ChQ'jesnoDs  =  -he  wiiic. 
Chougaskabees.  Chougasketon   -''tmii/a.vk'jli.'li. 
Choula^'iml-.. 
Chouman.   Chouir.anes,  Choumans,   Choumay.  Chou- 

menes-T.iu  clia-li. 
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Chouontouarouon^Seniva. 

Chovala  =  t"lKT.i  \v. 

Chowab,    Chowftn.   Chowane,    Chowanoake.    Chowa- 

noes,  Chowanok.  Chowanooke-   t 'li.i\v;mi>c. 
Chowchi-liers.     Chow-chiilas.     Chow-chi'le,     Chow- 

cbill-iea,  Chowclas  =  Ctuiu  chilhi. 
Chowees  =  rliMiii. 
Chow-e-aim-ne  =  rhiiinimni. 
Cbowockolo.  Chowocolo=aii\vokli. 
Chowou  =riiowiiiifK.-. 
Choya  =  ("<iya. 
Cbratka-ari=  Krtikaavi. 
Cbrelcb-k6n-=Hi-lilknrtH. 

Chrelejan=  ?ulujaiii_'.  ! 

Chreokees  — llitTukt-f. 

Cbristaneaux.    Christenaui,     Christenpaux.     Chris'- 
te-no,  Christenois,   Chnstianaux.   Chnstiancaui 
Cri-e. 
Christian     Indians  =  (Jhristuiinft     linlian^.     Mur.i 

vians.  PiK'tilii-. 
Christianux,  Cbristinaux,   Cbristineaux.  Christines, 

Cbnstinou  =  ('rii'.  : 

Christobal.  Christoval -Snn  Cristc'.hal.  ' 

Cbritenoes  =  <  rec.  I 

Cbualpays  =  Ciil\  illo.  | 

Cbuanoes=Slmuiii'u.  ' 

Cbu-cha-cas,  Chu-cha-chas  — Kcrcsan  Family.  ! 

Cbucbuqualk --(  liiirk«'lnii]nalk.  I 

Chuchuwayha  — (,'hiiclu]iia\tia.  I 

Chuckehalins^Ciiukctuitisi.  | 

Chucklin  =  -(huokun.  ! 

Chucknutts  =1  hiiLfniit.  1 

Chu'-em-duk  =1  huoiiiilu.  ' 

Chuga,    Chugach,    Chugach'ig-mut,    Chugacbimute,    ■ 
Cbugackimute=Clmu'acliiL'iiiiut.  i 

Cbugants  =  ( 'luii,'liill.  j 

Chugatch  =  (  hii^'ailiiL'miut.  | 

Cbughnot,  Chughnuts,  Chugnue3  =  l'huL'ilut.  1 

Chuijugers  =  CaynL.'a.  i 

Cbuka'lako  =  Cliukalilako.  j 

Chukaw8  =  C'hiK-tftu-. 
Chukchageiiuut=Clina?iiiiut. 
Cbuk-cban'-cy  =Chtikc'luiii.-i. 

Chukchuk  =  Cliukchai:iiniiH.  I 

Chukcbukualk,   Chuk-cbu-quaeh-u,   Chokchuqualk—    ; 
Chuck(.-huf|iialk.  j 

Chu-ke-chan  se^Chtikchari'^i. 
Cbuke8ws  =  Cliiikasa\\'. 

CbiklCi'k-mut,  Chukohukomute  =  Vuit. 

Cbuku-chatta  =  CliicuchatU. 

Chu'-la  =  T>ulalL'i. 

Chulajam,  Chuiajame  =  Suhjjame.  I 

Cbulpun  — Khiil[iuni. 

Chuluaam  =  Sulujame.  j 

Chulukki  =  Cln,Tfikee. 

Chu-mai  a  =  Y\ikiaii  Familv. 

Cbumakums=Cliiiuakiiin. 

Chu-ma'-wa  =  ( 'liniiiawi. 

Chumeto  =  ClinTmLya. 

Cbu'-nii-dok  =  Chuiniii'h\i. 

Cbum-te'ya  — (.'humttya. 

Cbiina-k6n  =  Huiui. 

Cbunenimes  — Choiiiimni. 

Chunky^Chiiiikcy,  Chiinkey  Chitto. 

Cbunnapuns  =  Ciiiiiiiiapi]iu. 

Cbunoiyana-At^u^evvi. 

Cbunute--<'liimut. 

Cbuoanous  =Sha  wnce. 

Chupumnes  -  <.'iinj>viriini. 

Churchers  -fraying  Iii'liari^. 

Cbuse -A<liu^i. 

Cbuskee  Tallafau  --<.'lii>kataloi'rt. 

Chusu-te  -(  liiuiiit. 

Chuts-ta-k6n-=  Hiit-riuuii. 

Chuttusgelis  ---NiicUa  Svnnra  dc  la  Solciiail.  ! 

Chutukivahia— I'O'^ij  Verdi;.  \ 

Chutznou  -Unt-iiuu  u.  I 

Chu-uicbupa  -(  uc-liuta.  i 

Cbuvon  =  f 'liciu  aiioi.-.  I 

Chwachamaju,  Chwachmaja  -  Kh  wakhamaiii. 

Chyanahue,  Chyanaue  -  K'l-chip.iiian. 

Chyannes,  Chyans,  Chyenne9  =  <  hi->'-niii'. 

Chym-nah'-pos,  Chymnapoois,  Chymnapums   -I'liuii- 
napiiiu. 

Chymseyang^Cliinimp^yan  Family. 

Chymshtan  Nation-=l  Min.-hian. 

Chynnes  -('lnyt-uii''. 

Cbyppewan -( 'lii[.cu  van. 

Chyugas-Cuyiiga. 


Ciaguan  — SiasTiian. 

Cia'mectix-  =t^eamysty. 

Ciawis— Kiowa. 

Cibaiigan  =  ChelK)ygan. 

Cibala  -Ziiui. 

Cibaleta.  Cibaletta  =  Ci't>olIcta. 

Cibaricbes  =  S(.'iivrtrlts. 

Cibola=  flawiUiili.  Zuni. 

Cibolee,    Cibolal,  Cibolan   Indians,   Cibolans,  Cibo's 

Zuni.  Cibole  ^Ziifii. 
Ciboletta---:Cebi'>lk'ta. 
Cibolians^Zufii. 
CiboUeta,  CibolletU  =  Cetj">Ueta. 
Cibolos.  Cibora-Ziiui. 
Cicaca  =  Cliicka-^a  w. 
Cicai'oi.ioi  =>hishai(>k()i. 
Ci-ca  -lap  -.-riii^lialap. 
Cicauit  =  i  'icacut. 
Ci-ca  w.c-kui  =  Si!;jtilcioy. 
Cice  =  <ia. 

Ci-cho  mo  oi.  Cicbomovi  =  .-^iclioniovi. 
Ci'cin-xau'=,~Mliiiiin  liiver  Iiiilians. 
Cic-la-ma'u  =  ^lu.>;lilaiiiaw. 
Cicoua  =  l'ei'iis. 

Ci-cta'-qwut-me'  junne  =  rnif»|iia. 
Cicui,     Cicuic.     Cicuica,    Cicuich.    Cicuick.     Cicuie 

Cicuio,  Cicuiq.  Cicuique,  Cicuya,  Cicuyan,  Cicuye 

Cicuyo  -  I'ecos. 
Ci-da-hetc  =  .\>i'lahcili. 
Cieligees-  Kailaid.-lii. 
Cienega  de  Carabajal  =  Cieiiega. 
Cienegui  -CiclKgiiiila. 
Cieneguilla  =  <."lt.'!ii'ga. 
Cieneguita-^(  a.-hwah. 
Cigom  =  .-hii.'oni. 
Ciiarae  =  Sijauio. 
CiKaga  =  ('liicka';aw. 
Cikcitcela-=.'?hikshichela. 
Cikcitcena  =>liikslii(.'hena. 
eildjebi  =  TliildzlK-hi. 
CilFJc'ua.'tl  =  .-^liilekuHtl. 
Cilenos  =  (iila  Apache. 
Cilla  =  Sia. 
Ciloba  =  Zurii. 
Cilo3=  Piif^blo  de  los  Silos. 
Cil-qo-5oi=.-^hilkhotshi. 
Cil-tar-den  =  Tsiltaden. 
Ci-mi-i  =  ^imi. 

Ci-mo-pave.  Ci-mo-pa-vi.  Ci-motk-pivi  =  Slif)nKoj>ovi 
Cinago  — .'^inago. 

Cinaloa-Cahita.  SiiiaU^a.  Yaqui. 
Cina-luta-oi''  =  Sliinalula(iiii. 
Cinco  Seiiores  Busanic  =  Bii-anic. 
Cinecu  =  .-cnfCii  'icl  Siir. 
Cinega  =  Cii-iiega. 
Cinelas  -Cuiie^tiiL'a. 
Cingpoils  =>ali[M)il. 
Ciniques,  Cinnaicee,  Cinnigos  =  Soneca. 
Cinola^Zufii. 
Cinoquipe-^Sinofiuipe. 
Cintu-aluka  =  (;<)raaliftie. 
Ci-nyu-miih  =  Hi  ipi. 
Ci-o-h6-pai=('ticokhba. 
Ciou,  Cioux  =  Dakota. 
Cipaulire,  Ci-pau'-lo-vi=Shiiiaiilori. 
Cipias  =  T>i|aakwL'. 
Cipoliva,  Ci-pow-lovi  =  >hipaiili>vi. 
CiqlKldaptix  =  .'^liikfldaptikli. 
Ciquique  —  t'lco'-. 
Circe  — Snr>i. 
Circuic  —  I'eco-;. 
Cisca  =  Cliis('a. 
Cisquiouws—  Karok. 
Cissitons  -i.-^i-^i-ton. 
Ci' 8ta  kqwus'-ta,    Ci'-sta  qwus' ta   i'jnne  =  <  lia^ta 

covtu. 
Ci  Eta  -qwut^rnip'iua. 
Ci-sta'-qwut  me'  -junne'  --  Kui:>-h. 
Ci'-st4  qwut  ni'-li  t'fat'  ;ur.ne  -  .Valiaiikhuolaiie 
Cistocoote  -'  lia.HtaC(j>ta. 
Citase«s     Ata-l. 

Citcumave,  Ci-tcum-wi  -.'^iohouiuvi. 
Cithinistinees  =Cr<-i'. 
Citicoi-iSitiku. 
Ciuola     /,nni. 
Ci'-u-wa  uk     Shiuwaiik. 
Civano  Ki.  Ci  vano-Qi     ('ii<ii  <"iraiide. 
Civilized  Farmers   i|-'armi  r--'  Land. 
Civola,  Civoh,  Civona-  /.nfi  i. 
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Ci'-wanu  wun-wu  =  Shi\vaiiu. 

Ciwere  — Chiuero. 

Ci'-wi-na-kwin,  Ci'-wo-na  =  iCuui. 

Cixida—Dliigliida. 

Ciya  =  Sirt. 

Ciyo-»ubula  =  Shiyosubula. 

Ciyo-tanka  =  Shiyi>tiuikd. 

Ckac'-tuii  =  ?lika«htiiii. 

CkiVi,  Ckiyi  =  Skidi. 

C'kuet  =  Slikiiet. 

Cku6'kr-m=Slikiiokein. 

Ckutc=s:iikutLl>. 

Qkwi-ri-ra">  =  Ti>ryohiic. 

Cla  =  Sirt. 

Clackamas,     Clackamis.      Clackaixios.     Clackamurs. 

Clack-amus.  Clackanurs.  Clackarners  —  t  I.Mkaiii.'i. 
Clacks-star,  Clackstar,  Clackster --  1  iut-i::iliui. 
Cladsaps-l'l.usop. 
Clah-in-nata=C"l.itiinnani-:. 
Clahnahquah=^Cii<hlirt>jiiiili. 
Claiakwat  =  ('lay(>.i\i(ii. 
Claikahak,  Claikahakamut=  Chnafrniiut. 
Claikehakamut  — Cliiikeliiik. 
Clakamus,  Clakeinas  =  Cluc'kama. 
Clalams  =  ('lalhiui. 
Cla'lki=-.<hlalki. 

^lal'-kqaiun'-tik— Tlilalkhdiiintik. 
Clallems  =  llal!aui. 
Clal-lu-ii9  =  'l  laiihiis. 
Clal-lums  =  ClrtlIaiii. 
Clamakum=t"luinukiim. 
Clftm-aths-  Klamath. 
Clamcoets  =  Karaiika\va. 
Clamets=  Klaiiiatli.  Lutiianii:'.n  Family. 
Clam-nah-min-na-mun  =  Kat'hlamiiuiiiin. 
Clamoctomichs.  Cla-moc  to-micks.  Clamoito-micks, 

Clamoitomisb.  Clamoitoniush  =  KUniiaiUiin>(i. 
Clamore  — .-antsiikilli. 

Clamouths,  Clamuth.  Clamuts  =  Klamath. 
Clanaminamums.Clananiinaauins  —  Ka'.hlamiuiiniii. 
Clanimatas  =  Claiiniiiata-. 
Clannahminamun  — Katlilrtiniiianiin. 
Clan-nah-quah,    Clan-nah-queh's    Tribe   of    Moltno- 

mah's  =  (.'lahnaquah. 
Clan-nar-mina-mon's,    Clannarminimuns,   Clan-nar- 

min-na-mon,       Clannanninnamuns=  Kathlaiiiiiii- 

min. 
Clan-ut6h-la=  Hlanhla. 
Cla(y-qu-aht  =  Ciayo<}uot. 
Clap-sott  =  Clat>of>. 
Clarkamees,    Clarkames,     Clarkamos,     Clarkamus-^ 

Clackama. 
Clasaps  =  ('latTOp. 

Claskanio,  Class-can-eye-ah  =  Thit<kanai. 
Classet=Makah. 
Classops,  Clastope  =  Clat<.((.. 
Clatacamin  =  Tlat-kanai. 
^<la'-tcaus=:=  Thlachaiis. 
Clat-sa-canin.  Clatsaconin — Tlat~kanai. 
Clatsaps  =  (.'latS()yi. 
Clatset  =  MHkah. 
Clatstoni  — Tla;«kanai. 
Clatstops,  Clatsup  =  Clatsop. 
Claucuad  — Clayf)<^u(>t. 
C)augh-E-wall-hah  =  rio\v  won  alia. 
Claushavn  =  <  'lau>hav(;'n. 
Claw-et-sus=Tlauit«i». 
Claxtar,  Clax-ter  =  Tlat,':kanai. 
Clayhoosh  =  (:lahfvi«'. 
Clayoquotoch=<'lavo<jUi>t. 
Cleewallees  =  Huhli\\!ihii. 
Clf  Hure,  CleHuse  =  (;iah()O<0. 
Qlel'-qCis.-Thli.-lkhn':. 
Clemaks-^TillnuMM.k. 

Clemclemalets,  Clem-clema-lits=CleincltMn»lat^. 
Clennuse  =  T  lanii'-iyi. 

Clermont's  band.  Clermo's  band  =.'^aiit-nkilhin. 
Cleu  wathta  =  Huhliuahli. 
Clew  =  Kl..... 
Clewalla,    Clewauley.    Clewauleys,     Clewella,     Cle- 

wuUa.  Cleyah--.  iliihiiwalili. 
Clickahut,    Clickatat,    Ciickctats,   Clickitats^- K  ii- 

kitat. 
Clickquamish=Cloniialliirn. 
Clictars,  Clic-ta«s  =(,'licka.-s. 
Chkatats-^KIikltat. 
CUmath=  Klamath. 
Cli-nai'-ctik^Thliiiait-tuik. 
Ciin'-ar-pan^Tzlaiiapah. 


Clingats  =  Tlingit. 

CUntinoi  — Trve. 

Clinton  =  l'iltfiik. 

CUpalineB  =  Shipa\ilovi. 

Clishhooks  =  (."u<hiM.>k. 

Clistenos,  CUstinos  =  t'ro»». 

Qlka'qaik-Thkkakhaik. 

91ku'-aus  =  ThUkuaus. 

^Iku-ca'-uk  =TliKku<hatik. 

plku'-hwe-yuk'- 1  hli-kulmeyiik. 

Clkwan'ti-ya'junne'=riilk\vaiuiyatuiine. 

Vlkwi-yau'-fk=  I'hleku  iyaiuk. 

Clockstar^Tlat-kaiiai. 

Clo-kar-daki-ein  —  K  li>ka<lakay(lii. 

Clokwon  —  Kliiku  an. 

Cloo=  Kloo. 

Clossets  — .^lakall. 

Clotsops.---('l.ii.-op. 

Cloud  man's  band  =  Maklipiyawicha>lita. 

Cloud  River  Indians  =  Wiiiimem. 

Clough-e-wal-lab.      Clough-e-wall-hah=^C  1  o  \v  w  e  • 

walla. 
Clowetoos,  Clow  et  sus --Tlaiiit'«is. 
Clowe  waUas  =  Clo\v\vfu  alia. 
51tc'a-rxi-Ii-i-tun,  Qltc'a-rxi'-li  i'  ;unne  -(Th.^krcla- 

tan. 
Qlti'-ai-am'-ilf  kqu-wai'-hu=:  Khuwaiu*. 
plts'us-me',    Cits  lis-me'    junne' =riilt.-u>ijieluiine. 
Cluale=Huhliuiihli. 
Club  Indians  =Yuiiia. 
Clukemus--(_'lai-ka'.na. 
plu'-kwi-u  tc'vu'— Ihluku  iiit^littm. 
Clulwarp-  .-^hii-wap. 
Clunsus^Nllakyapamuk. 
Clymclynialats  — rlcmi'litnalat-. 
Clyoquot.  Clvquots  =  Cia\<"|iioi. 
Cneis  =  (.'aiW'ii. 
Cnistineaux  -  L'ree. 
Cnongasgaba  =  Cliiin!,'a>ktftoii. 
C*nDa'  =  .--iiapa. 
C'nta'k'tl=.Miitaktl. 
Coahuanas  =  (.'ajiienche. 
Coahuilas  — Kau  la. 
Coahuilteco  =  Coahuiltccaii. 
Coajata  =  ^'i'jate. 
Coaksett  =  Coaxet. 
Coana  =  t'i>ama. 
Co-a-ni-ni8=  Havastipai. 
Coaqueria  =  Kiakima. 
Coaquis  =  C(  lai  1  lie . 
Coarac  =  iiuarai. 

Coashatay,  Coashatta,  Cnassatlis=Koa.-<ati. 
Coast  Crees=.NIa>k'-L'iin. 
Coast  Indians,  Coastmen  =(.'o-taiii'S. 
Coata  — .'^aii  Aisiiro^  (.'"ata. 
CoatUk  =  Koilik. 
Cobajais.Cobaji-  Kaivaiisn. 
po'bajnaaj.  Co'bajnaaji  =  'l'h(ibazlinaji/.tii. 
Cobanes—  Kohaiii. 
Cobb  Indians  =  H'ipahka  Clidctaw. 
Cobboseecontee  =  Cabba.-Nag  untie-;. 
Cobota  =  Cojatf. 
Co?a  =  Ku>a. 

Cocamaricopa  =  Maricopa. 
Cofao  =Ci><i.>-a. 
Cocapa  =  <'<'oipa. 
Coc-co-man  —  K'lkaniaii. 
Cochaly-CiH-hali. 
Cochattie8  =  Ki>a>ati. 
Cochees-=<"iMlii-f  .Vpache. 
Cocheli  =  <"oihiti. 
Cocbenawagoes=rau;;hna\vac:a. 
Co-che-ta-cah,  Cochetakers.Co-che-te-ka=  K-it^oteKa. 
Cocheti,Cocheto  =  Ciicliiii. 
Cochiemes  =■  C<  "hiuii. 
Cochilis  -Ci-chiti. 

Cochimas,  Cochime,  Cochimies.  Cochimy  — C<Mliinii. 
Cochineans^  Havasupai. 
Cochini  ^rofhiini. 
Cochit,  Cochite.  Co  chi  te  tni',  Cochilonos.Cochitinos, 

Cochito.  Cochitti.    Cochity  ^i'.m  l.iii. 
Cuchnawagah,  Cochnewagos,  Cockaewakee  -  '  aiii-'li- 

IiauaKa. 
Cochnewwasroonaw.-Collny. 
Cochnichnos  =  Ha  v.i-iipai. 
Cochnowagoes  "('auL'liiiawa^a. 
Cochopas-CiHiipa. 
9o'<itcmi-Tli<i'lit>liiiii. 
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Cocknawagas.  Coclcnawagees.  Cocknewagos  -  (^aiiLrli- 

IIHUak!H. 

Cock  o-tnans.  Coc-ko-nan-  Kukiiiiiaii. 
CocIuli=C\n  liili. 

CoCO=  AcOUKl. 

Co'(:okb''ji=Tliodliokon>rzhi. 

Cocomarecopper.     Coconiari.     Cocomaricopaj,     Coco- 

marisepas.  Cocomiracopas  -  Miirii'ii|itt. 
Coco  Mongo  =  Ciuinuiiii;;;i. 
Co  con  ca  h-  ras  =  Coci  men  1 1  rn . 
Cofoninos  -  Huvasupai. 
Co  co-pah  =  t<.n.'oprt. 
Cocoriin  — (."ocori. 
Cocospara  =  ("(>iO>porii. 
Cocuiarachi --( 'iii|Uiiirarlii. 
Coddoque.  Codogdachos  =  Kmloluiilacho. 
Codtanmut  -( 'iUuuiiuil. 
Coehnawaghas  =  Cauirlni:i  \vM;,'a. 
Coeni  =  Caddo 
Coenossoeny  =  Iroquiii-;. 
Coespan  —  Cuci  ispiTu. 
Coeur   and  Alenes,   Cceur  d'Alene.    C(Eur   d'Eleine, 

Coeur   d'Eliene,     Coeur    d'Eline.    C*ur    d  Helcne. 

Cceura  d'Aleine,   Coeurs  d'Alenes.   Coeurs  d  aliL-ne. 

Coeurs  d'Helene,  Cueurs  pointus  ^.-^kit  n  i~li. 
Cofa  =  Oolite. 
Cofachiqui  =Colitilchii.illi. 
Cofachis^  Ci'la.|Ui. 
Cofaciqui,  CofetS9que  =  rv>tita(.liii|iii. 
Cofetalaya.  Coriadeliah  -  KalK'talaya. 
Cofitachyqi-e  ^t olitaciil'iUl. 
Cofoque  ;-rij::ii|iii. 
Coghnawagees,    Coglinawages     Coghnawa^oes.    Co^ 

hnawayees.   Coghnewagoes.    Cognaliwagha.i.   Log 

nawagecs.  Cognawago  -  (.'aiitfhiia  i'.  aiia. 
Coguifa=  Kaw  la. 

Cohainihoua  Cohainotoas  =t  atuiuii.^. 
Cohakias,  Cohakies^Caliuku. 
Cohanat  =(  nliaiiiiet. 
Cohannies  =  Ki'hMiii. 
Cohassiac  =  Coosuc. 
Cohias=iC(>lies. 
Cohila  Apa':he  =  Chiriciihua. 
Cohnana  — Cujiienche. 
Cohnawaga.    Cohnawagey,     Cohnawahgans,    Cohne- 

wago  =  Cantfluia\vai;a. 
Cohoninos  =  Huva.supui. 
Cohuana  =  CHjUftielie. 
Cohuillas,  Cohuilles=Ka\\  ia. 
Cohunewagus,  Cohunnawgoes.   Cohunnegagots,    Co- 

hunnewagoes  =  (>aUKlliia  Wiitra. 
Cohuntas  =  Ka  uita. 
Cohu  winwu.  Cohii  wufi-wu  -  -^lioliii. 
Coiacohanauke  =t^uiiauiiliaiioi-. 
Coiaheguxes  ^(■oyu.ljC'irii.^. 
Coiatce  -('uyali.-e. 
Coieguesi-Cayutja. 
Coiencahes-  Kaiaiikawa. 
Coiras=  Kf.roa. 
Coitch  =  I'aliamiiit. 
Cojages  =  C'a\iiL'a. 
Cojnino=  Hava'^iipui. 
Cojoges— CayuKii. 
Cojonina  -  Havasupui. 
Cojota  =  (.iijate. 
Cojuenchis-Cajuenclu'. 
Coiuklesatuch  =  L'<'liiickl(.-sit. 
Coka-towela  -Chokaiouela. 
Co'-ke^Siiiik*'. 
Cokes  =  <  '<ia.|iics. 
Cokesit^  •'■•a.\i-C. 
Cok-ka  mans  -  K'lkamaii. 
Cokomaricopas  -  .^laI  i<op,i. 
Colabazas     i  alaliaza^. 
Colapessas,  Colapissas  -  Afohipi.'^sa. 
Colcharney=  Kulchaiiu. 
Colchattas--^  Ki.asali. 
Colchtng  =  Kiilihaiia. 
Colcins---(,'()l<iiic-. 

Cold  Spring  Village  -  I)cm>1iiii'i;iiiio. 
Cold  water--:. N't -I  lalki). 
Colela  — -lupii  pii  lima. 
Colemmys  --Kuluiiii. 
Colespelin,  Colespells  -  Ku1i>^[m1. 
Coligua,  Colirna  ^<  ulil^oa. 
Colimies-<  iii-iiimi. 
Colipasa  -.\c<)la[.is-a. 
Collaniee  =  Kuluini. 
Colla-^)issas  =  .\(i>lap:--a. 


Col-lap-poh-yea-as»  =  0!ilapooya. 

CoUoteroi  =  t'<iviiiert»i 

CoUvJlle  =  C.>lvill,>. 

Coloa=  KoniH. 

Coloclan  — CoUiilan. 

Coloco-  K<i«>oolo<o. 

CoIomas=  Kuloiua, 

Colomga.  Colomiesk  =  KuIunii. 

Coloosaa  =  ('iilu-a. 

Colooshatchie=C'aIii<aliiitclii. 

Colorado^  Piifhlo  Colorado.   I'lielilo  Pintado. 

Colouse  =  Ki^rii-^i. 

Cols<;ed  =  C<iU'i.'ilf. 

Coltog  =  k'nliacr 

Coltshanie=  Kulcliaiia. 

Columbia  Lakes  -  \  ki>ki't)ukinik. 

Columbias  --,-^nikiu-.-. 

Colusa.  Colusi  Indians  =  Koru-i 

Co-niii-yah  -  Ci>liirya. 

Comances.  Camancha.  Comanchees.  Comanchero, 
Comanchos.  Comandes,  Comandus  —  Cuiu.iiulic. 

Comaniopa  =  M.inropa. 

Comanshima.  Comanlz  -  ComalU'lu-. 

Comancopas--^  .Nlarimpa. 

Comassakumkan:t=  Herring  I'oiid. 

Comauch  =  i  omaiulro. 

Comeakin -.  Comiakin. 

Comecrudos  =  (  ai  i  i/i'S. 

Comedas  =  <  'nineya 

Come  Pescado  =  'riiiipaia\"at'-. 

Cometrudos,  Cometvidos  -Cuincrrndo. 

Comiaken  ^C..ini.-i  km 

Commas.  Cominos-  Hava'^Hfiai. 

Comitria-<'aiiii!na. 

Commagsheak  - 1  Omov. 

Communipau-(."iiriiiiuiiii(iax\'. 

Comondu  =  San  .li.s.'  de  Coiiioiidii. 

Comoripa  =  Ciiniiiripa. 

Co-moux  =  (  oiiiMX. 

Co-mo-yah,  Comoyatz.Comoyee.  Comoyei  -r'om''ya. 

Comshe  wars  — Cum>  tie  Wd. 

Comupas  =  Cinnpn.<:. 

Comupav:  =  Slioiigii]X)Vi. 
I    Comuripa  =  ( 'aninrJi>a. 
■    Comuxes --<_"iinii>x. 
I    Conachitow  -^CoiiMcliitou. 
i    Conadasaga.  Conadasego  =  Canada^a?;i. 
I    Conaghsadagas  =  i  Ilea, 
I    Conagohary,  Conajoharees.  Conajohary,  Conajorha  — 

i.'aiifljoh.irie. 
:    Conarie  See.  Conarise.  Conarsie  =  Canar=ee. 
I    Conasadagah,  Conasadago,  Conasa.auga  =  (  )kii. 

Conastagoe  — Coiii-lo'-'a. 
I    Conastee  =  Kaiia-'iuu. 

Conastoga.  Conastoge.  Conastogy  =C')iicstoi.'a. 

Conawaghrunas  — (/aii'_'luiauai<a. 

Conawago  -  '.'i>inii-\vatiL."«. 

Conaway  Crunas  -C  luytiila  watja. 

Concabe^  .^Ill'■llk.■lpl. 

Concee  =  Lipan. 

Concepcion  =  Tonii-. 

Concepcion  Babiacora.  Concepcion  Babicora -- Babia 
cora. 

Concepcion  Caborca -Caburoa. 

Concepcion  Cuirimpo- Cuiriin[iii. 

Concepcion  de  Aguico  -  Hau  ikub. 

Concepcion  de  Alona  -  Halmui. 

Concepcion  de  Caborca.  Concepcion  del  Cabetca.  Con- 
cepcion del  Caborca.  Concepcion  del  Cabotea  Ca- 
hona 

Concepcion  de  Quarac  — i.iuarra. 

Concepcion  Mobas=.Mo\  as. 

Conception  --  <  '--i  i-.-aiiL'. 

Conception  del  Ukitoa  ^  <  iM'litr.a. 

Conchacs.  Concha's,  Conchakus  -i 'onsluic 

Conchanteti.  Concl.anti  -:  Kaiwliali. 

Conchaptimicco's  town  -  CMTicliarliiiiiico'^  t.nvn 

Conchaques  j(  i.n-liac.  Koa-ati. 

Conchartree  -Kaui  hall. 

Conchas^Ci'?i-!iac. 

Conchatas      K'  n-ati. 

Conchatez-  '  on^hai-.  K'na-ali. 

Conchattas     Kna-ali 

Conches     ('ipii-har. 

Concht'.as— k'lia^ali. 

Con-Con's,  Con  Cous,  Con  Cow     Kuiikaii 

Conday--  Kciidaia 

Conecare  -:<'i.n  icari. 

Conejaghera   -Ciii'-jolicdo. 
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Con«liskes  =  ro\vlif7. 
Conerd  Hflene  =  >kil<\ri~h. 
Coneisetagoes,  Conestauga  -Oka. 
Cone«tepo.  Conestogo.  Conesfogue  "(^oncstoffa. 
Coneta,  Conetta.  Conetuhs  -Kawil.i. 
Cone wango  =  Con lU' u  ail L'lt. 
Conewaugus  =  GKlia\Vrts;u<. 
Coney  at  =  Ci>ii  ilea  1 1 1 . 

Confederate  Indians.  Confederate  Nations.    Confed- 
erates =  I  ro<iuo!s. 
Congares,  Congerees.  Congeres  =  Cciiii-'are''. 
Conge-wee-cha  cha  =  (,'0111;.  uu- liar lia. 
Congree  =  Ciiiii;urfO. 
Congu8es  =  Ca>  u-o. 
Conicare  =  Coiii(  ari. 
Conijoharre  =  Laiiajohano. 
Coninas — Ilavar-U('ai. 
Conissadawga  — Lika. 
Conistogas  =  ri.iiu  sti  tra. 
Conittekook9  =  ri'iiiU(liriit. 
Conkaske-tonwan  =  <  lion^'askoton. 
Connadasaga.  Connadasego,   Connadesago,   Connaga- 

sago  =  Canrti1a.-at;a. 
Connajohary  =  ('aliaji)liarif. 
Connamox  =  C(>ref. 
Connasedagoes  =  Oka. 
Connastago  =  Cuiie^li  i.tra . 
Connays  =  Colioy. 
Connecedaga.  Connecedegas     t)ka. 
Connectacuts-=t  omiL'iIicul. 
Connefedagoes  =  (Jka . 
Connegticut5-  ri'iiiiecticiit. 
Connejories  — Caiiajoharif. 
Conneogie  — CiimicMatigd. 
Connerofs  =  ('(.iii(iri'«. 
Connesedagoes -Oka. 
Connestigunes  — raiia<;lig^.iOlU'. 
Conneuaghs  =  TaMtaii. 
Conn  e  wan  goes  =Ciiniu'\va  11 '.;o. 
Conninggahaughgaugh  =  Mohawk. 
Conninos  =  Hilva-U[>ai. 
Con-no  harrie-go-harrie  =Oii()aIai;oria. 
Conaojohary=Caiiaj(>l)arie. 
Connondaguah  =  t/anaii(iaiyu;i. 

Connosedagoes,  Connosidagoes,   Connossedage  — Oka. 
Connoye.  Connoys  =  C'<>ni>\  . 
Connughhariegughharie  =  un.wlaijoiia. 
Conoatinos  =  Kaiii)liatino. 
Conodosago  =  ("anaiia^aca. 
Conoies,  Conois  =  f(jiiciy. 
Conojahary,  Conojoharie  =  Cdliaji)harie. 
Conostogas  =  Cuia-^toi.'a. 
Conowaroghere -Ganow  aroliHrt.". 
Conoy-uch-such,  Conoyucksuchroona     (  otioy. 
Conqerees  =  Cun -fa  ri,  o. 
Conshachs  — roii-liac. 
Conshacs,  Conshaes  -  Koasuti. 
ConBhakis  =  C<>listun.'. 
ConBhaque8  =  t'oiulia. 
Conshattas^Koa^ali. 
Contah-nah  =  Col>-fliney. 
Contamis  =  Kiittiiai. 
Con  tare  ia.  Contarrea  =  ('ontarea. 
Contaubas  =  Catawba. 
Contenay  =  Kntt.-iiai. 
Contla  =  Sanla  Cruz. 
Contonnes=  Kutt-nai. 
Cont2noos=  Hutsiiiiwu. 
Conwahago^('aiis;tuia«  aea. 
Conyat-roiitieailt. 
Cooca-^  Kii^a. 
Coochchotellica,    Cooch-cho-teth  ca,    Coocheetaka3== 

K<p|--oteka. 
Coochocking  =  Cf.'^!io(  tun. 
Coo-er  ee  =  Kiiyiiiiiika. 
Coofer,  Coofert  ^Himray. 
Cookcbaneys-.-i  'liuchaii-i. 
Cookkooooae,  Cookkoo-oosee.  Cookoose  =C"u(><. 
Coolamies—  Kiiliiiiii. 
Coolmehs-^^'iikhlmi'. 

Coolome.Coolooma.  Coo- loo  me.  Cooloouiee      Kill  mil  I. 
Cools  on  tickara  =  Ki)tv,u-k,i. 
Coomine  =  Kiiinaini. 
Coon  --.\Iikauiiika>liiDL'a. 
Coopanes  -  Kopaiio. 
Coopspellar:-  Kali^jiel. 

Coos  -<'IH)-I1C. 

Cooha-Coij-lia,  Kii^a. 
Cooiadas^  Ki.avili. 


Coosada  Sackla  Loosa>^.-^iiktaleK<sa. 

Coosada  Village  --Cui'vada. 

Coosades.  Coosadis ^ K>ia>4iti. 

Coosah -t'iv,>.:i 

Coosahatcbes  -Cmi-ahatclii. 

Coosahs  =('ini.»tia. 

Coosak  Baloagtaw  ^<"i>ii<ha. 

Coosak  hattak  =  «\>iis;ikliallaklalaya. 

Coosas  =  CiMis. 

Coosati8  =  Kuasati. 

Coo  sau=  K  ii-a. 

Coosauda,  Coo  sau-dee  =  Kna.vUi. 

Coosaw  =  t'i«-a.  Kiisa. 

Coosawatee.  Coosawaytee  =l^i-a wiilco. 

Coosawda.  Coosawda's.  Coosawder  -  Kna-ati. 

Coos  Bay.  Co  ose,  Coose  Bay  =1  '(>>-. 

Coosee  -  Kn<a 

Cooses,  Coose  Taylor3  =  Ct>< '~. 

Cooshacking  -  C"-lii>rii'n. 

Chooshates.  Cooshatties,  Coosida8  =  Koa.^uti. 

Coosis^  Ku>a. 

Coospellar--=  Kalispt'l. 

Coo3ucks  =  Cix>.<iU'. 

Coos  Village  =  .NIelukitz. 

Cootanais  =  Kuitiiai. 

Cootanie--  Kilunahati  Kamilv. 

Cootanies.  Cootneys.   Cootomies.  Cootonaikoon.  Coc 

tonais.  Cootonay.  Cootounics  =  Kiili-iiai. 
Cootstooks  pai  tab  pee  .  ~a  li^ii 
Coowarsartdas.  Coowertsortda     Koasali. 
Cooxet.  Cooxitt     (,"<'a.\il. 
Cooyoko~,Slii"'y('kii. 
Cooyuweeweit  =  Kuyuiilika. 
Copanes  =  Kopaiio,  Koliuiii. 
Copas  — C^ri-t'ks. 
Copatta  =  t^uii|.aw. 
Copiala  =  ,-hipa  \>u  lima. 
Copper  =  Tatsa not  tine.  T.'^nttine. 
Copper  Eskimo  =  KidiiL-lik. 
Copper  Indians  =  .\!neiiu.  Tat^a  nut  tine. 
Copper-Mine  =  T.u-aiiiii  tine. 
Coppermine  Apaches  =  M  iiiibreiiO''. 
Coppermine  Indians  =  (iilenii^. 
Copper  River  Indians  =  Alitena. 
Cops-Tu(Hi. 
(Jb'qani  =  Thoklmni. 
Co-qua-piet  =  Kcif)uapiU. 
CoqueU  =  .Nli^hikliu  utmetnnnc. 
Coquet-lane.  Coquetlum,  Coquilain  =  ri>ijnitlaiii. 
Coquill,  Coquilla  ~  Mi>liikh  wiitmeliiniie. 
Coquille  =  M  isliikhu  iitiiietiiniie.  Mnllnk.  Na^iii:u 
Coquilths=  Kwakiutl. 
Coquimas,  Coquimo  =  Kiakiiiia. 
Coquins  -Tututlii. 

Coquitlan.  Coquit-lane.  Coquitlum   -« 'oi)iiitliiiM. 
Coquitt     CiirtXit. 
Coquopiet,  Coquopilt  -  Ki"ju.t|iilt. 
Corafones  -( 'ura/wiu— . 
Coramine  =Coree. 
Coran-canas=  Karankawa. 
Coranine  --</(iree. 
Corankoua  —  Karankawa. 
Coras-  .Wvuriii'. 
Cor-a-tem=  Kwurateiii. 
Corbeaus,  Corbeaux     Cruws. 
Corcargonell-<'i)ri/i)ri,'iinel. 
Corchongs,  Corchougs  — <  •ircliaii^. 
Cores  -Coree. 
Corimpo-Ciiirinipci. 
Corn  Eaters  -.\rikara. 
Corneille  ^  .Kijialiaiiii. 
Corn  House  =  Tukhtukatri. 
Corn  Peoples  -/,iii"ii 
Complanters  Town     ( 'uiincw.intjo. 
Comwalls-Ml.iz. 
Coroa.  Coroha,   Corois=  Korua. 
Coro  Marikopa  -  .Maricopa. 
Coronkawa.  Coronks     KarankauM 
Corpus  Ciiristi  de  Isleta  ^  l-lii;i  .Ul  .Sur 
Corroas,  Corrois.  Corroys  -  Kurii.i. 
Corsaboys  -Cu-alju. 
Corsas   .  Kn^a. 
Corusies  --  K<jru^l. 
Corvcsets  -  ( 'nwi-^et. 
Cor-village  =^Cure. 
Cosa=  Ku-a. 
Cosah  tribe     t'ou^a. 
Cosatomy     Kn-lietuniie. 
Coschotghta  -  Kut-utika. 
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Cosco»ky-=  Rii-kU'ilci. 

Coscospera  -  C'l  'O  '^IH•^l. 

Cosemenes  — l'<»iiiiuii. 

Coshatta»  =  Ki>a-iiti.  Mii-khos:ean  Family. 

Coshattees,  Coshatties—  Koa?nti. 

Coihockton=Co.-iKH'tuM. 

Cosispa  =  Kn<i>prt. 

Cosnina,  Cosninos  =  H:iva«iipiii. 

Co-soott-hen-ten  =  K\vu^rttlilkluiiiluniie. 

Cosos^  Kii^sovo. 

Cosotoul  =  K\vusiitljlkliiiiitnnne. 

Co»sa  =  Kusji. 

Costa  =  Coste. 

Costanoe»  =  (.'(>>trtnos. 

CoS'tcbetegh-kas,   Costcheteghta   Comanches  =  K()t- 

soteka. 
Costehe  =  Co';te. 
Costeloga  =  Cu>t;(!opa's  Town. 
Costeno  =  Co?tiinn.':. 
Co3trowers  =  Kav-i)VO. 

Cosulhentan,    Cosulhenten=  K  vvu^iithlklimitiiiine. 
Cosumnes,  Cosumnies   idi-iiiiiiii. 
Cosutheuten,       Co-sutt-heu-tun  =  Kwusiitlilkhuii- 

tunne. 
Coswas  =  Kassovo. 
Cd'tai8=Thi)tais. 
Cotam  =  C'otiin. 

CotapIane-mis  =  Ci">toplancini*. 
Cotappos,  Cotawpees  =  ('atawlia. 
Co'tcalsifaya  =  'l  Iwolial-iiliava. 
Cotchita,  Cotchiti=(-"ocliiti. 
Coteching.  Cotechnecs  -i  uli'diney. 
Cotes  de  Chien  ^ThliiiLrt-liailiiiiie. 
Cotobers  =  ('ata\vl)a. 
Cotones  =  Ki'.tenai. 
Cotshimi  =  ('i>i'liiiiii. 
pb'tsoni=Ttiot.-oiii. 
Cottonois=  Kuti'iiai. 
Cottonwood  Banaks  =  >hf>liojjanaiti. 
Cottonwood  ruin- Kijkiipki. 
Cotton  woods  =  I  )an  I M  nil  Win  tun. 
CottonwoodSalmon  Eaters  =  .-^hiihoaiijakika. 
Cotuhticut,  Cotuhtikut^Titicut. 
Coucha  =  Coneha. 
Cou-chan  =  Yuma. 
Couchas= Concha. 
Coucbate8=  Koasati. 
Cou-cows=  Konkaii. 
Couer  d'Alienes  =  ?kitN\vi'-h. 
Couetchiou,  Coue-tchitou  =  (iMiechitou. 
Couetta  =  Kawita. 
Couexi  =  CiKi>a. 

Coughnawagas=Caughna\vaga. 
Couirimpo  — Cuirimpo. 
Couis  =  CailJo. 
Couitias=  Kawita. 
Couiougas  =  Cayuira. 
Coulapissas  =  .\colapi^'^. 
Counarrha  =  Kuteiiai. 
Counica  =  Tunica. 
Coupe  =  T~ankiipi. 
Coupe-gorge  =  Dakota. 
Coups  de  Fleches-fli-yenno. 
Cour  d'Aleine.  Cour  d'Alenes,  Cour  D'AIine,  Cour  De 

Lion  =  SkU^wis|i. 
Couroas,  Courois— Koroa. 
Courterrielles,  Courtes  Oreilles-rttta wa. 
Cousas=  Kiisa. 

Cousatee,  Cousoudee  =  Koasati. 
Coussa  —  Kti.-a. 

Coussac,  Coussati.  Coussehate  -  Ko.is;iti. 
Coutah-wee-cha-cha=  K  uta  wii-lut^lin. 
Coutaniea  -  Knunalian  I'uinily.  Kiiirnai. 
Coutaria  =  Kiniriai. 
Couteaux-  Ntlak> a[ianink. 
Couteaux-Jaunes  -Tat-ai;ottinc. 
Coutenay,     Coutnees,      Coutonais,     Coutonoij,     Cou- 

toun3=  Kuteiiai. 
Couuachitduu  =  Corn;  haclii  ton. 
Couueta=  Kawita. 
Covaji  1^^:  Kawaiisn. 
Cove  chances -<  liiikciiansi. 
Covera,  Covero-('ubi.-ro. 
Covilles  ^Colvillu. 
Cowachitow-Cf.iKchitoii. 
Cowang-achem  =  .S«'rrallo.s. 
Cowanneh  -Kawaiiiiyi 
Cowasacks,  Cowasauck  =  (NK)SUC. 
Cow  Bufi'alo-=.\riikl)«H. 


I   Cowchillas  =  Cllowohilla. 

CowCow=  Konkan. 
I   Cow  Creek  Indians.  Cow  Creeks.    Cow  Creek  Ump 

quas=  NaliankluiolaiK'. 
Cowe  =  Cowi>o. 
Coweeta=  Kawita. 
Cowegans=Cowiohan. 
Coweitas=  Kawita. 
Cowela  =  Kawia. 

Cowelits,  Cowelitz,  Cow-ena-chino  — Cf)wlitz. 
Cowes  =  Coo<. 
Coweta,  Cowetab,   Cowetah    Tallahassee.    Cowetas. 

Cowetau.   Cowetaw.   Cowettas.    Cow-e  tugh.   Cow 

e-tuh,  Cow  e  tuh  Tal-lauhas  see  -=  Kau  iia. 
Cowe-wachin  -I  'ouirhan. 
Cowhuillas.  Cowiahs- Ka\\ia. 
Cowichin  =(.'o\viiliaii. 
Cowillas,  Cow  liters  — Kawia. 
Cowitcbens.  Cowitchins--  <  'o\\  irhan. 
Cowlitch.  Cowlits,  Cowlitsick.  Cowlitsk  -(?ovvlitz. 
Cow  Nation  =  I'lul'l.'S. 

Cowwesets,  Cowweseuck,  Cowwesit  =  C<>wo>et. 
Cowwillas  =  Kawia. 
Cow-yeka  =  Kawaikt. 
Coxanes  =  Kohani. 
Coxit  =  Coaxft. 
Coyaheros  =  Coyoteros. 
Coyamanque--('ii>  amiinniie. 
Coyatero  — ('o\  ottTos. 
Co-yete  =  Koyeti. 
Coyetero  =  ('oyoteri")3. 
Co-ye-tie^  Koyeti. 
<?o'yetlini  =  Tliovi>tlini. 

Coyoleno,  Coyotaro,  Coyote,  Coyotens  — Coyoteros. 
Coyote  people -.■^loain  ohimal. 
Coyotero  Apaches  =  <  'oyotero-;. 
Coyoteros  =  I'inal  Covoloro. 
Coyotes  =  I'achawal. 
Coyougers,  Coyouges -Cayuua. 
Coyoukon8  =  Koyukuktiotaiia. 
Coyovea  =  (  "ayovea. 
Coystero=Coy(>teros!. 
Coytee,  Coytoy  =  Coyatee. 
Co-Yukon=  Koyiikukbotana. 
Cozao=Coosa. 
Cozas  =  Kusa. 
Cpa'ptsEn=Spat.snm. 
Cpu'zuni  =  ?puzznm. 
Cqague'  =  Ska;;way. 
Cqa'neza',.pqa  neza'ni  =  Tl)khaneza. 
Vqa'paba,  (jqa'paha«ine  =  Tlikliapahrt. 
Qqa'tcini  =  'riikhat-hini. 
CiiokunQ  =  .Shahanik. 
Cq!o'nana=Shkonanrt. 
Crane  gens  =  IV'tanclu  ta.'^liika. 
Crawfish  band  =  Chakohiuma. 
Craybe  =  Oraibi. 
Cray  Fish  =  ^liakchukla. 
Cree  of  the  Lowland=  .\Ia-k(^pon. 
Cree  of  the  Prairie  =  I'a-k  wa  winini  wr.s. 
Cree  of  the  Woods  =i~akawitliini\\nk. 
Crees  of  Moose  Factory  =  .Nloii'-oni. 
Crevas--0~aL.'<.'. 
Cries,  Criqs,  Criques,  Cris,  Cristeneaux,  Cristinaui 

Cristineaux,  Cristinos  =  Crt.'v. 
Cristobel=.-^an  Cri.^tobal. 
Crisis  =  Cree. 

Croatoan  =(.'roatan,  Paniliro. 
Crooton  =  ('roatan. 
Cross  Point  -  l;i--ti'.rou'-lie. 
Cross  Sound  Indians-  liiina. 
Cross  Village  =  .\  nainiewatik'f>nt:. 
Crossweeckes  =  <'ro--Wi.'.?k>u[if,'. 
Cros3wer  =  (  'iirii-hi-\*  a. 
Crosweek  ='  ■ro«-\\  i-i-k^nnL'. 

Crow  Feather.  Crow  feather  band  =  Ta-hiinkeo[a 
Crow  Mockers  Old  Place  -i  roxv  inockrr. 
Crow  People  =Tuiclion(_-kutcliin. 
Crow8  =  Kaka. 
Cruel  =  Dakota. 
Cru»  — Cree. 
Cruzados  -  '^'a  vapai. 
ptlc'a  rxi'-li-i'-tiln=Tlilchargliiliitiin. 
Cu^-.Shil. 

Cuabajai,  Cuabajay  =  Herrailos. 
Cua  ca—  Knak.ia. 
Cua  ka     .-^an  .NIareos. 
Cuakyina  -  K  wakina. 
Cuames  —  I'uriaines. 
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Cu»mpe»  =  CiirtmpLs. 
Cu»  pa=Ku;iiiH. 
C-i»pa»=(iiiiip.\w. 

Cui  PHoge.   Cua-P'ho-o-ge,    Cua-po-oge,    Cua  Poo- 
que  =  Kll:HHH>j,'e. 

Cuique  =  Ziiii.HK'. 

Cu&rac,  Cuarfti,  Cuaray,  Cuarra,  Cuarry  =  i.iiiiirrti. 

CiiirUlejo  =  <}u;irti'Iojii. 

Cuatganes  =  VlllilM. 

Cubahatchee,  Cube  hatcha  =  «'(i<>.srtlmtrlii. 

Cubic -Ciiliac. 

Cucamungabit  -l'nooiil'in>.''i. 

Cucapa.  Cucapachas,  Cucassus -("(icopu. 

Ciichan,  Cuchana.  Cu  cha  no  -Vuiiui. 

Ciichanticas  —  Kulxjtekji. 

Cuchaus  -  Vuiii.i. 

Cuchiaga  — CurliiyaL'il. 

Cuchian-CucliilloiU'S,  Viima. 

Cuchili--=».'iii'liUi. 

CuchiUo  =  raako. 

Cuchiinies=Co<'liJmi. 

Cuchin  =  L\>cliin. 

Cucliinu  =  CcHM>iiiii. 

Cucliiyaga-=Oiicliiajra. 

Cucompners  =CucOumi>luTs. 

Cucopa  — C'lC'ipa. 

Cjctachas~<'u>hm<lirt. 

Cuculutes  =Cuculiit(>. 

Cu  cu-pahs  =  ('iK.^o|ia. 

Cucurpo-(7i;cnri't'. 

Cucu-tci--=;-liu>liU(lii. 

Cucuye- I'i'Oi)-. 

Cudeves=  Kuik've. 

Cuechunticas=  Kot^oteka. 

Cueganas^  YiiiiiM. 

Cuelcajen-ne  =  iHJhlkaiii<le. 

Cueloce,  Cuelotetrey=t^iK-li)ti'trey 

Cuelpe  — Ualpi. 

Cueres,  Cuerez  =  KiTisaii   Family,   San    Feli[>o  de 
CulT'jz. 

Cuerrb  =  Quarai. 

Cuesiiina8=  Havasupai. 

Cuhanas  =  Cajiieiiche.  Cocopa. 

Cuhtzuteca  =  KotsoCeka. 

Cuichan  =  Vumft. 

Cuimnapum  =  Chimna!)um. 

Cuimp  =  Shuimp. 

Cuismer,  Cuisnurs  =  IIava->upai. 

Cuitoa  =  Ciiitoat. 

Cuiuk^os=Cayuga. 

Cuivira^Quivira. 

Cuivres  =  Tat>anottine. 

Cujanes,  Cujano3  =  Kohaiii. 

Ciik'  =  .Siik. 

Cutane  =  j;huhla"i:an. 

Culdoah=  Knuldaw. 

Culisnisna,  Culisnurs  =  nava'^ilf>rti. 

Cull-oo-sau  bat-che  =  i:HlUNiilmt<-tii. 

Culloumas,  CullowessKuliiiui. 

Culsageei-^KuNft-iyi. 

Culacoupe3  =  Ki^tikakon. 

Cultalehulche3  =  Cutal«liiclifs. 

Culu'c^Tsulus. 

CuluUKulul. 

Cumana=Cajuenche. 

Cumanche,  Cumancias  =  ('oiiianf'lie. 

Cumanes  =  Puiiainf'*. 

Cumba  twas  =  Kuril  hat  iia.sli. 

Cumeehes  -( 'orn.iiiclK'. 

Cumera,  Cumero -< 'iiiiinrr). 

Cum-i  um  has,  Cummin  tabs  --('uinunibah. 

Cummoaqui,  Cummooqui      llnpi. 

Cumpaa  -(,'iini|)U». 

Cumpes  =  Cuiniiintiah. 

Cum  queki3  =  K<imkyi:tis. 

Cumshawas,  Cumshewes,  Cumshuwaw  ^fiiiii^hcwa. 

Cura-um-pahs---(:umuiiiljali. 

Cumupas^-Cumpus. 

Cunai=^Ciifli.-il. 

Cunamea,  Cunanes=  Piinainc". 

Cuacaae  — ('aueat. 

Cunejkapi -^  Xavajpf.'. 

CunhatfSi=K()a-.ai 

Cunhutke-^Ikatiiialki. 

Cuni-^Zufii. 

Ca-iktceka-ShnnL'ikfheka. 

Cun  i-um  hahs  --( •i;rnunil<ati. 

Cunkaha  nap'i"  =  >h'iiiu'kahuiiHpiii. 

tunka  yute  cni  =  .~hunykayute-tiiji. 


Oun^e  »niqk'aci»a  =.<liunk.'inika-:hiiia 

Cuuk  iki'-kara'-tcada.  Cunk  tcank'  i-ki'-kara'  tea 
da  =  .ShiinuMkikarachai]a. 

Cuimikase  =  Slicimako(i>;i. 

Cunnescdago  =  Canaila>Hs:a. 

Ciinniwagoes  =  Cans;lin:v.\ai.'a. 

Cunopavi  =Slione(>p<_>vi. 

Cun'Wce-we  =>lnititantliowe. 

Cu"'-U^cka  =  Sluiiuaiitlika. 

Cu"'-ta"quo-jce  =  <lnimarit  lux-he. 

Cunyeel=Curi,'il. 

Cuoerchitou  =('(11101' hi  ton. 

Cuouex  =  l)aki>tH. 

CQp  =>hiip. 

Cupachas  =  ('ooopii. 

Cu-dauk  =Slinprtiik. 

Cuppunnaugunnit  =  ('iippiiiiaiii,'iinnit 

Cuqe  =  nhukhe. 

Ouquiaratzi,      Cuquiarichi,      Cuquiurachi^Cii.iuiii- 
rachi. 

Curancahuases  =  Karankii\va. 

Curas  =  Kusji. 

Curinghoa  =  Cuirinif>o. 

Curois  =  Koroa. 

Curtaka-=Ca>laki'. 

Curtozeto-gah,  Curtz-e-Ticker     Kot-^oteka. 

Cu!abeeSi=C'u>atx). 

Cusates-Ku-ihta. 

Cusbabi^t'.ilmal)!. 

Cuscara  waoke  ^  ( "ii  -(  a  ra  vsaoo. 

Cuschcushke.  Cuscuskie   =  Kii-kii-ki. 

Cuseta,Cusetahs,Cusetas  -Ka-ihta. 

Cusha;-(  Vxivlja. 

Cushan8  =  Viiiiia. 

Cushatees,  Cushehtah  =  Kiia^ii. 

Cushetaes=Ka-ilita. 

Cushhooks,  Cushhouks=Oii>hook. 

Cusihuirachic  -i.'usiliuiriachic. 

Cusitas,  Cusitash  =  Ka-ihia. 

Cuskarawaocks  =  Cu>rarau  ai>c. 

CuBkcaskking  =  KuvkiL>ki. 

Cugkoeteh-u-aw-thesseetuck  =  S^iksika. 

Cuskuskus  =  lvusktiski. 

Cussabos  =  Cii>ab<j. 

Cussadies  =  Koasati. 

Cuaseta,  Cussetahs,    Cussetas.    Cussetau,    Cuasetaw 

Cus-se-tuh  =  K;i.~ih  ta. 
Cu&ahetaes  =  K(iasati. 
Cussitahs,  Cussitos,  Cussuta3  =  Kasihta. 
Custachas  =  Cu.-lilu.-ha. 
Cu8talaga  =  Cu>tal( lira's  Town. 
Custasha  =  Cu::tac'haJ. 
Custologa,  Custologo=Ciistal(itra's  To'.vn. 
Custu3ha  =  Cii.'^hta,-ha. 
Cususkey  =  Ku-kuski. 
Cutagamies  =  Koxes. 
Cutahaco  =  Tutalidco. 
Cutalche3  =  (;iitali.hiL-hc3. 
Cut  Bank-  Micariiiip.-iba. 
Cut  Beards  ^iMliak.-a. 
Cutcanas,  Cutchanas  =  Viinia. 
Cutchates=  Kija>ati. 

Cuteanas,   Cutganas,   Cutganei,   Cutguanes^  ^'uma. 
Cuthalchuches=< 'iitalLhii-hos. 
Cut  heads  =  I'abaksii. 
Cuthi  TJskehaca  — '.'ijtlii  ("ckt-haoa. 
Cuthlamuhs,  Cuthlamuks  =  <'athlamc't. 
Cutifachiqui,  Cuti'fiachiqua— <  ''itiUi(liii|iii. 
Cutlashoots  ---<  >i  it  !a>hi  Kji. 
CutOe's  =  K;iyiikMi. 
Cutsaiinim,     Cut-sa-nim,     Cuts  sah  nem,      Cuts-«ah 

nim  — Yakima. 
Cuttako  =  Kii'ua  Apai-hi-. 
Cuttambas,  Cuttawa -<  .itauba. 
Cuttawomans  =  (  iiuaunvoiatu. 
Cut-throats- Da  kula. 
Cut  Wrista  =  <'h(;ytn[ie. 
Cuuame»  =  Puriaiiie.s. 
Cuunsiora  — 'j  vu^i'.va. 
C  u  vaiTO  —  <_' u  I  ><  •  ro. 
Cu-wa-la-cu  =  >hin\alacu. 
Cuwa'U.yKt  ~>huual<thet. 
Cuwally  ^Hiihliuahli. 
Cuyahuga  -  i/ay  ui.'a. 
Cuyama  -  Kuyaiu. 

Cuya  Mangue,  Cuyamanque,  Cuyamenque,  Cuyam- 
miqce,  Cuyamong::,  Cuya-munge.  Cuya.-nungue  — 
Cuyamuii'^ui;. 
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Cuj-ane»  =  Kohnni. 

Cuyapipo,  Cuyapipe  =  riii;»paijiH. 

Cuybira  =Quivirfi. 

Cuyo,  Monque  =  ('iiyamiiii.ni.'. 

Cuytoa  =Cuni>iit. 

Cuyuse--C.iyuse. 

Cuza  =  liiiarai. 

Cuzadans  —  Koiusivti. 

Cuzans  ^Kusi. 

Cuzaya  =1^1111  rai. 

CTni  =  Ziifii. 

■Cwahago^Cayahosra. 

Cwarenuock=Ca\vrimf>o. 

Cycuyo=  I'lH'os. 

Cyiiiinook  =(.'roc. 

Cynagos -Siiiiifi-o. 

Cynepcr,  C\-iiikers  =  Seiirca. 

Cyotlero  — C'ovdti'r.  IS. 

Cypowais  plunderers—  I'il'.airor;. 

Cypoways  =  Chippowii. 

C3ruse  =  Crtyuse. 

Di»gelina'n  =  TnkeIma. 
Dabs'-tena'=K(iii:fmiin,'. 
Dacabimo  — Navaho. 
Dachi=  Tachi. 
D"Achiliny=  I'a  watin!?. 
Dacorta.  Dacota=  liiikota. 
Dacota  errans  iticil-;  tin  Larue. 
Dacotah=  I  i.ikoia. 
Dacotan.=  .~i.iiuiu  Fauiilv. 
Dacotas  of  the  St  Peter's  --iii  tec. 
Da-da'-ze  ni'-ka-ci''-ga--  I'aiin-. 
Da-ga-eo-ga- .\liiliau  k. 

Daha-dinneh.  Daha-uinnis  Daha  dtinne  -  Ktngoltirie. 
Da-ha-dumies-  Kt.iL'iittiiu-. 

Dahcotah,     Dahcotas,     Dahkota.     Dah-kotah-^  Da- 
kota. 
Dahodir\ni.  Daho-tena  =  K[ii sot  tine. 
Daigano  =  Dii-^iieno. 
Daiye'  =  l)y('rt. 

Dakaz,  Dakkadhs,  Dakkadhe  =  Tukkuthkutphin. 
Dikla-weti  =  Daktla\ve(1i. 
Dakoias,  Dakotah=  F)ak(>ta. 
Dakotan^^Siouan  Fuiuilv. 
Dakotha  =  Dakota. 

Dak'tsla'mala",  Dak'ts:a*wana'"=  Klamath. 
Datwa'i  =  To^uo. 
Data  =  Tala. 
Dalinchi=TaIiiirhi. 
Dalles,  Balls  Indians  =  Dalles  Indians. 
Dalsalsan  =  TiiNnlsun. 
Daminoia=  Ainiiioya. 
Dancer  band  =';uUfga's  Hari.l. 
Dancers  =  Kawja. 

Danda'ganu^I.j«<ikout  .Xli.iini.iiii  Tmvn. 
Dane  ^.\t  ha  pa.-can  Kami  Iv,  Kaivuhkliotana  T<at- 

tine. 
Dane  Esclaves  =  KtrIiar(?<ittini.'. 
Da-nemme  =  Taniiiia. 
Danites  =  .V t ha pasoan  Fa m i  1  y . 
Danites  Esclaves  =  Kt(  harr.  .inno. 
Danoncaritaoui=TMtiaktori. 
Danoska^()l]ar])ian.-ka. 
Dano\a  ^  liaii'ikha. 
Danzarines-  Ka wia. 
Djq!  awe'di  -  f  iaktla\vt-<li. 
Darazhazh  =  l'au  iKjc. 
Darcota,  Darcotar,  Dareotas  -  fiakula 
Dark  Buffalo  -W  a-liai..-. 

Dasamanquepf-io.  Dasamanquepcuk.  Da^amonpeack, 
Dasanionquepeio,      Dasanioquepeuk.      DaEamotique' 

perc==  D.i^.iin.  riii|Ui-f.i-nc. 
Da'sha-i-;  K'.uiolia.tai  tin. 
Dashiton  =  D'-huhittaii. 
Dashu  =  D.-liii. 

Da-sir'ja-ha  ga-  iraii'.,'atatiira. 
Da'skigi'yi  ='l  ..^ki^'i. 
Da'sku'itunyi   -.  !'ii'-'ju;itali. 

Dassamonpeack.  Dassamopoque-;  Da'^jinxiiKiiiir.^'iio 
Datcho-   Ki.l..i,.i(!a(h<). 
Da-tbun'da— Tviii'li'. 
Datse'-a'>^(  'iiinanctK- 
Datumpa'ta  -  Kioua. 
Daudehokto-^Toiiakton. 
Dau-pum  Wintun-   Daii[«.iii  Win  tun. 
Divaio-   .N'avatii). 
David  s  People  -  I'eliitlin. 
Dawamisd^  Uu  aini.'-.h. 


Dawaganbaet.  Dawaganhas=Ont\v«S6 nha. 
Dawhoot-dinneh  =  Klai.'i«ttine. 
I   D«wta  =  Dakota. 
Daxe't^Dahol. 
Da  y6de-hok'-to  =  Totiakton. 
D^>tu  =  Dho?iha. 
Dead  Man's  Creek  =  Skiohi<tan. 
De-»-ghe'ta=L>liit.'hi.i.i. 
Deagothee  Loochoo  =  'riikknthkiui'hin. 
Deaguanes  =  Di  >ijMi'iu-. 
Decanohoge  — ( 'aniiiii.'a. 

DeChentes.  De  Chute  river.  De  Chutes=  I).s  (•nii|.*-i 
De  Corbeau  =  Cro\v.-i. 
Decu'  =  D(.'>lni. 
Decu'hit  tin  —  Deshuhittan. 
de  Curbo  =  < 'rows. 

De-d'a  tene  -  Misliik  hunt  met  nunc. 
Deegothee  =  'riikkutliku!i  liin. 
Deer  =  I[eh\iaI^i. 
Deerfield  Indian»=  PiX'omtnck. 
Deer  (gens)=Chaikikaraehaiia. 
Deer  Head =Ta pa. 
Deer  Horn  =  N'n!.'enktorni int. 
Deerhom  mountaineers^ Kitchesotlino. 
Deewano  =  'r\vana. 
Degathee  Dinee,  Degothees.  Degothi-Kutchin  =  Tnk- 

knthkntchin. 
Deguenes  =  1  >i  .i,'nents. 
Degutbee  Dinees,  Deguthee  Dennee.  Deguthee  Dine. 

Deguthse  Dinees  -  Inkkuthkutehin. 
Dehke  wi  =  K  n  1 1  ■  h  i  n . 
De  Ho  Riss  Kanadia  — ('ore<>rtji>n>-I. 
Deis  =  -^ani1ia. 
DeKalb  =  01ita«<yi. 
Dekanoagah  =Ci  )neji">lic  )1.  >. 
Dekanoge^Caiiienca. 
Delamattanos,  Delamattenocs  -  Hnron. 
Delarof,  Delarov  -  lima. 
Delawar,     Delawaras,    De     Lawarrs.     Delawavs 

Delaware. 
Del  Bajio  =  Bajio. 
Del  Caca  =  ('aoa  Chimir. 
Delcalsacat  — Knkopki. 
Del  Charco  =  Chareo. 
Del  Cojate  =  Cojate. 
Del  Cumero  =  Ciimaro. 
Deldje,  Deldzje  =  Tonto^. 
Delemattanoes—  Huron. 
Delewares,  Delewars,  Deleway»=  Delaware. 
Dellamattanoes  =  Hnn>n. 
Del  Llano  =  I.lan(<. 
Delinash  =  Mullnk. 
Del  Orroyo  — Puebln  del  .\rroyo. 
Del  Pirique  =  I'eriirua. 
Del  Raton  =  Rainn. 
Del  Teculote=Tei-olote. 
D;luas=  Delaware. 
Delwashes  =  .Mullvik. 
Dena-vi,  Denaways  =  Tan;ma. 
DEca'xda' I"  =  Tena  k  la  k. 
Dendjye^.\thai)a<can  Fainilv.  Kiitrhin. 
Dene  =  .\thapa^<  an  Fatniiy.  Kaui-ho<linne. 
Dene  Couteaux  Jaiines  =  1  al-ani  ittine. 
Dene  des  Montagnes  Rocheuses  =  .Vahane. 
Dene-Dindjie^.Mliapa-i'an  Kaniil\-. 
Dene  Etcha  Ottine—  Kti  liaotMric. 
Deneh-Dindschieh  =  .\tli.i|a>ian  Family. 
Dene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  .NIniiLajnianL 
Dene  Peauxde-Lievre  -  K  lu  ilwiinne. 
Dena  Tchippewayans     '  'hipfwyan. 
Denijhcanages  =  .\iiii  ku  a. 
Df-nondadieS';;'riviiii'ntati. 
Denver  Ute  ^i  Irani  l;i\  t-r  I'te. 
De  o'-de-sote     Devii<le-hiit. 
Dconagano  -  Dcyi^hin  l'.iuo. 
D;?onondade,  Deonondadies  =Tii:nonLati. 
Deonon&adaga  =  ('Mnne\vai:eo. 
De-o-nun'-da  gai-a  -Deyoni^ni,'duiiaLana. 
De'sa  — K.i'hilia'lacho. 
D(-schitan-=i)i-^liuhittan. 
Des  Chute's  River -111  -  <  'lnite!(. 
Dea  Coupes  =(.iu-;. 
Deshoot  --I)'sChutP>=. 
De8htchin  =  [«-I'liin. 
Des  nedhe  kke  nade  -  Di-ii'-dek.  nude. 
Des  nedhe-ya,ie-rOttine     D^-n' •l-ryanlDltirie. 
Desonontage  =  Oniindai4a. 
Des  Puans  — \Vinii.l,;iL'i> 
i    Desiamonp«ake,    Des'.afiiopeak  -  l)a^«Miiiii.4U<('<iii- 
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/.,  ■t.-ini-^Tln<;'lU.-hini. 

D,  tumana*  =Tu\vi'lia>li. 

D,tanie  -I'otaine. 

Df  tdoa  J  I'o. 

Detlkoe'de  =  Tittilkoeili. 

Pft!'fkayaa  =  .\rii[.:ihii. 

Dovils  medicine  mm  band  =  Wukatl. 

Devil  Town  =  SkiilKili. 

Df  «:agamas,  Dewaganas -Ott:i\vn. 

Dcaaganas  =Uiit "  mlmuIim.  Ottawa. 

De  wa  ka-nha'  =  <'hi[>i>i'Uii. 

Devamish  =  I)u  ini\i^li. 

Dcwoganna's  -< 'liiiipewa.  C>iil\v  ii^'iiiiliii 

DrittT-^Cliiiiik. 

De  yo  nonda  da  gin'i  =  lJi'yonoiii.'i!a'l.i;;Mn.\. 

D>^v5  hne-ga'  no  ^  rifXolnU'iTiititi. 

Divmlehaakdoh  =  T'ili;ikiiiii. 

l)ikh:igo^^'\'\"'ji\. 

Diagaiio  "  Uici-'Ui'i'io. 

Diahago,  Diahoga.  Diahogo -Tiiv_':i. 

Diegana,   Diegeenos.   Diegenes.   Diegino.  Diegroong. 

Dieguenos.  Dieguinos.  Dieguno  -  I'l'-i-'Uenii. 
Dienondades  =Ti(>!ioiUuti. 
Digenes  —  [Mes^Ui'flii. 
Diggers  =  Bamio<.'k,  llolliiinlika,  ('aiuli>,  .<h()shi.kf>. 

rHiniiint^. 
Digger  Ute=  I'te. 

Digothi,  Digothikutchin=Tnkkiitlikuti'lii!i. 
Di  go  thi  tdinne  =  Kiitohiii. 
Dihit  =  I'uiica. 
y/ild_-ehi--Tliilztiehi. 
Dill'V,-ars   - 1'^  l.i\i  ;iro. 
Dilwishne  =  Wi-liOsk. 
Dil  zha— Vavrtfiai. 
DUzhin^Totiro<. 

Dil  zhay=-Miiliiive.  Tonto*.  Tulkcpaia.  Viinia. 
Dinais--Athnii!U(iiii  FkiiiiIv 
Dindjie  =  A(h;i|'a-i-im  Kiimiiv.  Kutrhin. 
Dmdjie  Loiicheux=  Kntchin. 
Dindjitch,  Dine  =  Athapascan  Faiiii!y. 
Dine'  =  Nav:ihi>. 

Dinnee,  Dinneh.  Dinni  =  Atliapasiini  Family. 
Dinondadies.  Dinondodies  =  Tii>iniiitati. 
Diogenes  — Di^-triiL  n I). 
Dionnondadees.   Dionondade.   Dionondadiea,  Dionon- 

dadoes,    Dionondages,     Dionondes,    Dionoudadie--- 

'1  ioti'intati. 
Eis  cheine'  =  r)e~trhiii. 
Discovery  Island  (Indians  i  =.'?kiii<<elie>'. 
Disguino  =  llit->»nt-nij. 
Diskaden=  I  -t-^kadin. 
Diskatan  =  I.Kratan. 
Dittpax  =  (  liipai^. 
Diujuan  -  N'ojnatie. 
Divided  People^  Kii>liap(ikla. 
Dj'aaquig'it'ena'i  =  Li.iahMi-i^iiiiuii. 
Djaaqui'skuatrad3gai=  Ijjahiii-^k  »  alilS'lairai. 
Djalilason  =  N>\i   lijvt-r  linliau-. 
Dja'tie"  =  'ri- hate  hum. 
Djemez^JfUK-z. 
Djtne  -Navaho. 
DjictanadiS  — [»ji-htani;ailintr. 
Djimaliko^fliiinirikii. 
Djonontewaka  -  .-''iieca. 
Diulalgi=.TMil„li:i. 
Dria'lKn  k  eowai'-=  Hlifliiiitr-kPawrti. 
Dl'ia'lKn  kunilnagai'=  lllieliniirkiui-liiairai. 
Dniine=^.\tliapM-i;Ui   Fulililv. 
Doages;^Natiliriik»-. 
DobimusS'.^.~alitiii  h. 
Dock  spus-^.liihii  iJay. 
Docota  -l»;ik<iia. 
Do  dah-ho  -  liMknhetedi-. 

Docgs   =.\;ltUll(iko. 

Dog  drivers^ Al'Ii mini. 

Dog  eaters  ^.^rapahn. 

Dogf-nga,  Doginga— 1  (iii!^ifc,'ua. 

Dog  Men's     ll'.i;iiiiitaiiii>. 

Dog  Nation    :<'li..-\  .■niic. 

Do  goo  son'  -'r.-.'iiiMiL.'n. 

Dog  rib,  Dog  ribbed.  Dog  Ribs      riilHitrrha.liiiii.-. 

Dog  River     Uatl.il.i. 

llogi  Naked.  Kriiit.ihpahk-aislkv 

Dog  Soldier -^Hijtamilaniii 

Dog  tribe  .-<li.-rokci.-. 

DogM-at  =\Vi<  hita. 

Do'  ha  ker  ya  --K.-kin 

Dohenia  ^FmluVH. 

Dobe'fiko     I'iirri/o. 


Do'hleli'p=Tiilalip. 

Dohme  =  Kinlevo. 

Dolcana  =  Wichita. 

Dolores  — Nii«'>tra  Stunra  <lt>  los  n.ilon--.  Paiidia, 

Santa  Maria  ilo  los  li«>lorf<. 
Dolorei  de  los  Adaes-yiii-stra  Si-Aora  <1f  !.>•<  !>•>- 

Domingo  =  .'«aniiJ  Domincn. 

Do-no-habe  =  Daliiii>halif. 

Donondades  =  Ti<>noiitali. 

Dononiiote-=t>ii<.M>ia  (vil.V 

Don't  Laugh  =  Kiitaiitiiiks. 

Dog  goo-son' =  Tfiri'(.<i I trn. 

Do-qua  chabsh  =  .\  iiku  al-anli^h. 

Dosapon  =TiM-paii. 

Dos  Pueblos—  Mi'-'iiiluii. 

Dotlekakat-bntlr. 

Douaganhas  =  C!nppc\va.  ( )iit«  airanha. 

Douesdonqua  =  Doii>tioiii. 

Douglas  =  KrtL'iiyak. 

Douglas  Lake^,~pahamiii. 

Doune  Flancs-de-Chien— rhliiisrrhMiliiiiio. 

Dounie'  Espatpa  Ottine=  K>linMiaiiiif. 

Doustiany  =  It(jU-ti(ini. 

Douwaganahs,  Dovaganhaes^^i 'nt\vai;aiiha.   ("Iii(i- 

pi'ua. 
Dowaganalis  =  Chippe\\  a. 
Dowaganhaas.  Dowaganhaes  =  Oiit wai^.nilia 
Do»'aganhas  =  (  hippcw  a.  Out  u  :rj-niiha. 
Dowaganhoes  =  t)!it«  ai:ariha. 
Dowanganhaes  =  (  'hippe«  a.  ( >iit  watraiilia. 
Draguanes=  Ii<ii,'ni-iu-». 
Drifting  Goose  band---  I'iHi't>'niini. 
Drinkers  of  the  Dew=  Kirt>;iii  Family. 
Drynoch=i  Nciktin. 
Dshipowe-ha'ga-=C'hiiipc\va. 
DsiIanocnni=I>~ihliiaothihlni. 
Dsilt;ani  =  I)-ihltliai!i. 
Dsilnaof'ileine,    Dsilnao^i'lni,    Dsi'/naofi'/ni  =  Ii<ili- 

Inaothihlni. 
Dsi/Ua-ni  =  n<ihlthini. 
Dtcha-ta-uttine=  Fttrhaiittine. 
Dtcheta-ta-ut-tunne  =  T<>'iau[keimf. 
'Dtinne  =  .\tliap:L~ian  Family. 
Dua  — bc'=Duami^li. 
Duburcopota  =  Ciitx)  <i  nasi  ha  via. 
Ducktown  =  Kawainiyi. 
Dugh-dwabsh  =  D\vami.-;h. 
DugiIu'yi  =  'ruBali«). 
Dii  Haade  =  Do-tlanlna^ai. 
Du-hle-lips=^Tulalip. 
DuksaX  Dukw'sa'i  =  Tiixauay. 
Dulchanois,  Dulchinois^  Diilt  h.ioiii. 
Dul-dur-ta-'waf-a-me=l)iililultt;aw  aiaiiif. 
Dumna=Tuiima. 
Dumplin  Town-^.^tasi. 
Dune^.MliaprtSfiui  Family. 
Dunewangua=  L>e>  ohiif&auo. 
Dungeness=:Vfliliis. 
Dununuk  =  'l'aliunak. 
Dus-ga-6  weh-o-no  —  Tuxurura. 
Dusty  Nose  =  Io\va. 
Dutagamis  =  FiLVf. 
Duwano  =  Twdria. 
Dwahmish  — D\vau)i>h. 
Dwaka-ne",  Dwa-ka-nha'  -Chippewa. 
Pwi'-wa  =  .-aiiti>  l)i)miiit;<i. 
I)yudoosot  =  U>yfHl.'«|i(.t. 
Dza'wadZenoi'-' --'F-au  ateiuik. 
Dzitsi'stas  =  <li'-ycii!i.' 
Dzos  haedrai'=  Iijii-hade. 

Eagle  =  Khiiy(i. 

Eagle-ey'd  Indians  — Mitricliihllin ion. 

Eagle  Harbor  -i  Irlnva. 

Eagle  head  (bandi  .--'rititaotonwt-. 

Eagle  people  ^  HaDirkaahiUiin.  <   hi-i;hilii 

Eambosandata   -  K  iR-miiuhaii. 

Eamuses  =  ^'aiiM^i-c. 

Eanbosandata  — Klii-miii'haii. 

Eano  -:  I.IK). 

E  an  to  ah  =  Jalonal>in>-. 

E-a('-ke=-II(»i.i. 

Ear  Rings  "Kali-pel. 

Earth -Maiiyiiika. 

Earth  Eaters     linliamlika. 

Earth -lodge --.\I;iti.  I  111  iiku>,'ai?  he. 

Eascab  =  .lat.inat.llie. 

East  Abecka  -Fu-t  AU.-ika. 
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EastADora=^r$tAnHli. 

East  Congeata,  East  Congeeto,  Eait  Cooageeto  =  (.'0' 

uet'hitou. 
Eastern  Apache  =  Qiiercoho-). 
Eastern  Folks  =  Ktlu-ncMeli. 
Eastern  Sioui  =  Siiniiv. 
Eastern  Snakei  =  Wii.-hrtkie's  Baml. 
Eastinaulee  =  r<tAniili. 
EastlaDders  =  Al)naki. 
East  Moka-Lassa=  ImdiiiTiila^liM  Skataiii-. 
Eastward  Indians  =  Ka>t<'ni  Iniliaii^. 
East  Ya200,  East  Yazoo  Skatane-  Vaz(X^)  Skalaiic. 
Ea-tau-bau=("aia\\ija. 
Eaters  =  ^Mni^is. 

Eat  no  dog3  =  !^liun!.'kayutt.'slini. 
Eat  the  ham  =  \S'olutayuta. 
Ebahumo=  Kbahanio. 

Ebeetap-Oocoola=  Ehila  Pmicula  Skatane, 
Ebiceriny3  =  Niiii-sini:. 
Ebikuita,  Ebiquita  =  Me-^(al(>ro. 
Ebitap-oocoolo-cho=  Eliita  Pcmx-uIh  Cliitto. 
Ecanchatty  =  KaiU'liati. 
Ecclemachs  =  Evsek'n. 
Echay=It>oyi. 

Echebools,  E-chee-lute  =  Tlakluit. 
Echeetees  =  Hit(liiti. 
Echeh6a  =  K(.lioji)a. 
Echele8=Hiteliin. 
E-che-loot,  E-che-lute  =  TIakluit. 
Echemins  =  Mali-<.iti.'. 
Eche-mohua-va8  =  ('lifiiu-lnievi. 
Echeta,  Echetee,  Echetes,  Echcti,  Echetii -Hitiliili. 
Echia-!i^(.yi. 

Echi-mo-hua-vas  =  Clieiiif  Inievi. 
i-chip4-tA  =  !=ik.<ika. 
Echitis,  Echitos  =  HiIchiti.  • 
E'-cho  =  lti  linak'i. 
Echoe,  Echoee  =  lIseyi. 
Echonova=  Eiliojcm. 
Echunticas  =  K(jts<Moka. 
E-chuse-is-U-gau  =  i.s[udshilaika. 
E?ita  =  L'ciia. 

Eck&nachacu,  Eckanakaka  =  Ikanachaka. 
Eclemaches=  K^velen. 
Econachaca=Ikaiia(iiHkrt. 
Econautckky,  Econautske  =  IkHiihatki. 
Ecoree=Kcorce. 
Ecquanush  =  Hahuamis. 
Ecrevisses  rouges  =  Chakchiiima. 
Ecselenas,  Ecselenes=  F-l-^elen. 
Ecumchate,  E-cun-cha-ta,  E-cunchate  =  Kan(hati. 
E-cun-hut-ke,  Ecunhutlee  =  Ikaiituitki. 
]6dawika=Ka(l(ihaiiachii. 
Edchautawoot,  Edcbawtawhoot   dinneh.  Edchawta- 

■whoot  tinneh,  Edchawtawoot=  Kuharoiiitiiif. 
Ede-but-say=  Kaiij.ih. 
Edgpuluk  =  K(ltri'iiliik. 
Edistoes,  Edistow  -  Kili^tu. 
Edjiere-tpou-kke-nade=Kiijieri.tniki.Miai3t;. 
Edohwe  =  Kikal>ik. 
Edahaw-tawoot=  Ktchareottiiie. 
Eekuk=Ekuk. 
Eemitches  =  Imiclie. 
Eenb  =  Kiio. 
Eefnivwin  =  Kriiiv\vin. 
Eert-kai-lee  =  Kiitf  Imkiittliiri. 
Ee-ta-sip-shov=Suns  Arcs. 
Egeish  =  Kyoi^h. 
Egowik  =  Ii.'uik. 
EgueE=  Kmlive. 

Egusanna  cahel=  Ix'iiiaiina-CHliel. 
Eh-aht-tis-aht-^  Kliati>alit. 

Ehanktonwanna,  E-hankto-wana  -=  Vaiik  turiai. 
Ehateset,  E'hatisath.  Ehatt-is-aht  =  litiati.salit. 
Ehawhokales -^- -;a  \M  >k  ii. 
E-hawn-k'-t'-wawn  nah  — Yaiikt'iiiai. 
E-hawn-k'-t'-wawns  =  Vaiiktoii. 
Ehelutes  =  'l  lakliiit. 
Ehesepiooc  =  ('lit-^ipeake. 
Eh-gTertBh  =  Mi-kut. 
ih-ha-tza  =  Khftrt-ar. 
Ehihali8  =  ClieliHlis. 
Eh-nek--Aiiiaikiara. 
Ehonkeronons^Kictioiiiiirini. 
Eh8ae  =  KhuUai;. 
Eh-qua-nek  — Shall  am  karak. 
Ehriehroijnon8=  Krii'. 
Ehta-Gottine  — ElaguUiiie. 


Ehtatcho-Gottine^  Ktatchogoltine 

Ehwae=  Klioiiae. 

£i-dan-noo=  Hiilonii. 

Eioestures -Knfi'<luir. 

Eiotaro  —  0<i  y  ot  iTi  >s. 

Eirichtih  =  Arapaho. 

Eithinyook,  Eithinyoowuc  =  Cree. 

Eityara  =  Lajas. 

Eivesteurs-  Enev^hiir. 

EiTillinmiut  =  Aivilinniiit. 

Eiwili  =  Aivilik. 

Eiwillik  =  Aivilirniim. 

Ejujuajuin  =  Iclj(iritnaktiiin. 

Ekadlu'hsuin  -  I  huh  m -.'ana. 

Ekaluktalugumiut     I'.kahiktahik. 

Ekeenteeronnon  —  Huri'ii. 

Ekhiondaltsaan  ^  Kkiuiiilatsaan. 

EkiHgamut  =  Kkihk. 

Ekklemache3  =  K_s~elon. 

Ekogmuta  =  I  ko!,'in  int. 

E-ko-to-pis-taie=Ekali)f«istak.s. 

Ekouk  =  Kkiik. 

Ekpimi  =  .'^lia.=ta. 

Ekuiks  =  Kkuk.-:. 

Eku'lath=i;ktMilihaht. 

E  kun  duts  ke.  Ekunhutke--IkaiiliatkL 

E  ku-pa-beka  — Kkiipabeka. 

Elaa-who^Ktlcuk. 

Elagibucto^;  Kiiliibiicto. 

Elah-Sa^--Hi(lat.Mi. 

Elatse'yi  -  Kllijay. 

Elawa'diyiiiRtil  ("lay. 

Elaws=<'atau  t.a. 

El  Cabezon  ^Cerro  Cabezun. 

El  CorTal  =  Corral. 

Elder  Brothers=  Hatliawekila. 

Elder  Osages  =  I'ahat-i. 

Ere-idlin  Got  tine  =  Eleidli  not  tins. 

Elewalie8  =  Hulili\vahli. 

El  Gusano  =  ,Seyu[ia. 

Er-hwa=Khvlia. 

Elijoy  =  Ellijay. 

Eljiinan=  Eljiiian. 

El  Juez  Tarado=Hueso  Parado. 

Elk=Hotachi,  Hnuanikikarachada,  Khotaohi. 

Elkatcha  =  Alkeliatcln;e. 

3rkatco  =  Ilkatiho. 

El-ke-ai'=Sin. 

Elk  gen8  =  Aiijinnenikashika,  Wezhinslite. 

Elk'la'sumll  =  B.'llabt-lla. 

Elk  Mountain  Utes,  Elk  Mountain  Yutas  =  .'icnvarit.s 

Elk  river  tribe  =  Ei.'l  Kivt-r  Indians. 

Elkwah  =  Eluha. 

EUzu  cathlans-coon-hidery  =  Xaikun-kt'ga\vui. 

Elmian=  lOljiuan. 

ElMoro=EI  M.«rro. 

Eloot--=Tlakhiit. 

Elpawawe  =  .\li"i\vna. 

El  Pinal  Apaches=  I'itial.fi.i. 

El  Pueblo  de  los  Siete  Arroyos  — Teiialxi. 

El  Pueblo  Quemado— 'I'/fiiatay. 

Elqi'roiH  =  T-ini^luaii. 

El  Tunque  =  Tiiiis?>,'e. 

E-lute  =  Tlakluit. 

Elwahs=  Elu  lia. 

Em-alcom=  Hoinalko. 

Emam8eta=  Einamoiieta. 

Emarhe—  Etnatlcxliit-'.-i  'I'own. 

Emat=Eiint. 

Emeaes,  Eineges.  Emenes.  Emes=> Jemez. 

Enietgale  axa  cang=l'aya. 

Emeies  =  .liiiii  /. 

Emissourita=  M  is-onri. 

Emlh-wilh  laht=  I'duck-t. 

Emmes  =  . It'll)  i/Z. 

Emola=IIiiin<)laa. 

Em-tim'-bitch=  Intiniblcli. 

Emucfau.        Emuckfau,       Emuckfaw,        Emukfau- 

linukfa. 
Emu8a8  =  Emn-'<<i. 
Enacapen—  EiKcappe. 
E-nagh-magh  -Tigiia. 
E-ram  =  Iuani. 
Enansa-f^uapaw. 
Enanthayonni-ToryohiK'. 
Enarhonon  ^  Aruiiuahrnnuiis. 
E-n4t'-za==lIiduL-a. 
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Encantada  Mesa— Katzimo. 

Encarnaciori.  Encarnacion  Sutaqui»on  =  Siiilncsori. 

Enchanted  Mesa— Kat/imo. 

Encierro^I'lioUi*  ilfl  Etifiomx 

Endataws-Lekwiliok. 

Endastes  =Coiu'sti  >Ba. 

Enecaq=  Enecafpo. 

E-nee-8her=  Elleeshtir. 

Enefuipe  =  Klieirtppe. 

Enek^Anirtikiiirrt. 

Enepiahe,  Enepiahce.  Enepiahoe»=  Ervi|)iaiii(.'s. 

Enequaque  =  Eiieoiippe. 

E  ne»how,  E-ne-shur,   Eneshure,    EnesteurB  =  EiK'<'- 

Enfula=Kufinilrt. 

English  Bay  — Aloxnndrovsk. 

English  In dians=  Af>nliiclii(<_>lii. 

English  town  =  liikilli-  Tunmha. 

English  Towns=(_)klfttiinui.ili. 

Engna=Heiiaj,'Ki. 

Enitachopko=  Anutichiipko. 

En-ke-inap-otricks  =  Nkainaplix. 

En-ke-mip=Nknmip. 

Enk-ka-8a-ba=Iiiki'^afK'. 

Enna-k'e,  Eanak"ie'=F>kini(j. 

Ennas=Cri.'e. 

Ennikaragi=  Aniikwa. 

Enneyuttehage  =  OiK-i(ta  ( vil.  i. 

Enoe  =  Eii(). 

Enook-»ha-lig=  Iiiuu'-ulik, 

Enotochopco.  Enotochopko=  Anaticliapko. 

E  no  tucks=Iii(ituk-. 

Enquisacoes=  Arkoki-:ji. 

Ensanich  =  .Sam.'tch. 

Ensenes=  E^'-eli-n. 

Entaotin  =  'Jautili. 

Entari  ronnon  =  (_'ht'r(ikee. 

Entimbich  =  Intimhich. 

Entouhonorons,  Entwohonoron  =  .Seneca. 

E  nyae-va  Pai  =  Yavapai. 

Eoh  =E-ch. 

Eokoros  =  Arikara. 

Eoote-lash-Schute  =  Ootl!ishoot. 

Eototo  winwu,  E-o'toto  wun-wu  =  Eiitoto. 

E■ow-ick=Chami■^.■^o. 

Epa  — Walapai. 

E-pe-sau-gee  =  Ipi^oj^i. 

Epesengles,  Epicerinyens,  Epicerinys,   Epiciriniens, 

Episingles,  Epissingue  =  Ni[ii.v--im,'. 
Epithapa=  r'upmita. 
E-p6h-si-miks=  Ipok-iniaik.s. 
Equalett=KkcKilthuht. 
Equi  =  Eii'love. 
Equinipichas  — Acnlapi«?a. 
Equituni  =  Af|ilituil. 
Erabacha=  rzutiuhi. 

£rawika  =  Ka<iolia<lacho. 

Ercansaques=  Ivaiisa. 

Erchipeetay  =  Si  ksi  ka. 

Erettchi-ottine  =  Etchi.Tidiei;ottinc. 

Erians  =  Krie. 

Erie^Hique. 

Erieckronois,     Erieehronons.     Eriehronon,    Erielho- 

nons,  Erieronons,  Eriez,  Erigas  =  Eritj. 
Erige  =  Rique. 

Erige  Tejocharontiong  =  Tiosahron(lion. 
Erike.=  Ki.(uc. 

Eriniouai,  Eriniwek  =  Illinois. 
E  ri-o     Kriu. 
Eriwoneck  =  Kr  i  woncc. 
Erkileit=Km<liiii. 
Ermomex  =  Kri  u  <  )iioc. 
Erocoisei^IrO'iui'is. 
E'-omaha=(;nialirt. 
ErqigdUt  =  A(il.-t. 
Erritronon8  =  Krif. 
Er«egontegog  =  .\ro'.acunUf<Kjk. 
Erskins-^K^kini. 
E  rus'  6i^Kru>i. 
Esanapes,  Esanope»=  E'^sanajx'. 
Esanties-Sulitii'. 
Esau.  Esaws-faUustia. 
Escabaca-Casca6te8  =  E«eaba. 
E»camacu^r-i  aniai-ii. 

Ejcanjaques,  Escansaques,  Escanxaque»-»Kar)s;i 
Escelen,  Escelenes,  Escellens^  Es-<Il-I1. 
£;»cequatas  McMalt-nx. 
E8chentown  =  {'uii.\suta\vny. 


E.  Scihou8->antef>. 

E3clave8=i;;char.-(ittiiu'.  Thlinjrchrtdinne. 

Escoumin,  Escoumin8=  Eskimo. 

Escurieux=  Hi  iirruil. 

E3elene8=  E-.-^i'lvn. 

Esewonecks  — Eri  woiicc. 

Eshkibod  =  Eskimo. 

Esikwi'ta=  Me.*ialeros.  Kiowa  Apocho. 

Eskeemoes  =  Eskimo. 

Eskelen  =  Esscli.n. 

E-skel-lute,  Eskeloot  =Tlakhiit. 

Eskiaeronnon  =Chlp(>f\va. 

Eskima.      Eskimantsik,     Eskiraintzik,     Eskimauk, 
Eskimaux  ^^  K-kiiii^i. 

Eskimaux  =  Eskima  nan  Family. 

Eskimeaux.  Eskimesi  =  K^kiinn. 

Eskimo=  i:>kiiiiauau  Eamily. 

Es  kin  =  E-kiiii. 

Es-kine-nar  =  Tzt'clieschiniii'. 

Eskin'-nizin=  Iio^tcliin. 

Es-kin-os'-pus  =  Tzi't-<.-»-aiiii. 

Eski'-u-do'-ra  =  l»i-stchin. 

Es-kopiks  =  Na^capci'. 

Eskoros  =  Arikarrt. 

Ealen,  Eslenes=  K-<t^k'ii. 

Esopes,  Esopuz  =  E-0[iU>. 

Espatingh  -  llt-|ialinL'h. 

Es-pito  ti  na.  Espa  t^Ja  Ottine  ^  E<;lialHOltiiic. 

Espeleta  =  OrailH. 

Espicheates  =  .-^pirh('liats. 

EspLritu  Santo  de  Cocorin  — ('(ji'uri. 

Esquansaques=  K:iri>ii. 

Esquiates^  llt-'|iiiat. 

Esquimantsic.  Esquimau.  Esquimaux^  E-kiino. 

Esquimaux=  E-'|Uimanaii  Family. 

Esquimeaux.  Esquimones=  Eskimo. 

Es-ree-que-tees=  .\K-Maltros. 

Es-sah'-ah-ter  =  >antHt>. 

Es-san-a-pis,  Essannapes=  F.s.sanafit!. 

Essapookoon=Miiinii.uii  Crows. 

Essa-queta— Kiowa  Apache. 

Essekwitta.  Esse-kwit'-ta=MescAlero3. 

Esselenes—  K'-sclen. 

Essenapes=  E<-aiiape. 

Esse-qua-ties=  M(.scaleros. 

Essequeta=  Ki')\va  Apache. 

Essi-kuita=  Mescaleros. 

E33inaboin=  .V>.sinifx)in. 

Esson  =  Saiitce. 

Estaboga=  Istapocra. 

Ea-ta-ke-wach  =  .\staki\vi. 

E8talaoe=  Estatoce. 

Estanaula=  r<talirtli. 

Estanxaques=  lvan<a. 

E-sta-pa'=  IlisiHpcmimaiikc. 

Estatoe,  Estatoie=  Estatipi/c. 

Estechemains,    Estechemines,     Estecherain8=  .Nfale- 

cite. 
Estiaghes,  E3tiaghicks  =  Chippewa. 
Estilococo=  l^-t'Kolixci. 
Estjage  =  (.'hippcu  a. 
Estok  pakai  peyap  =  ComL'crii<lii. 
Estok  pakawaiia=  I'akawa. 
Estolococo=  K-to<><ilnc'(. 
Estotowe.  Estotowe  great=  E^ratoee. 
Estward  Indians  — Eastern  In-lians. 
E  Bwhedip=l>h\viilip. 
Eta  =  Crec. 
E  ta-a-t?a    jiin'ne,     E  ta  a-f  fut     junne— Etaatttm- 

tutinc. 
E  tache-cha  -  llfshicha. 
Eta  gottine—  Itah^jtcna. 
Etah-^lta. 

Etak  buoh,  Etakmurs=  Ijakinehu. 
Eta-leh  =  .\rapali'). 
E  tall-wau- I  aiuaniika;;). 
E-ta-nio;=.\t-iiia. 
E-tan8  ke-paseta-qua  -  A>^sinitKiiii. 
Eta  Ottine  =  i:iaL'<itnne. 
Etchaoe'  ottine'     I  jc  harcittine. 
Etchemons   -•  Malci-Kc. 
Etchian■K^)et  -=(  lin<ji. 
Etchimins,  Etchimia  =  .NIalfcitO. 
Etchi  pees  — Chippewa. 
Etchitas  =  Hit'hiti. 
Etch-kah-taw-wah  -  Daktihotcde. 
Etchmins^  .Nlali-iiir. 
Etchoe.  Etchowee^  It.seyi. 
E'tcu-let  jun  ne,  E'tcu  lit'  -  F.i.haliL 
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Etrchemies,  Etechemin.   Etechemines,   Ettfchtrninii, 

Etecheneut.Etemankiaks.Eteminquois-  Mali.'v'ilo. 
Etewana^  Kliwiiw. 
Etharita=  Ktnrit.i. 
Ethen-elteli^  Ktli-ru'IiU'li. 
Ethinu,  Ethinyu -^(.'ri'f. 
Etichimenes  =  M  Ji  liH'ltf. 
Etichita=liiH'l'.iti. 

Etionnontatehronnons,   EUonnontates  — TioiioiitKli. 
Etish-shoka^-  Kt^hnka. 
Etiwans=--Kliwa\v. 

Etnenii  tane.  Etnemi-teneyu=  rmp^|Ua. 
Eto-cale  =  Oi'iili. 
Etohlugamiut-=  Ktoliik. 
Etohusse  wakkes=  1  t.ihH.<si\vaki. 
Etschimins^^  M:iK'iito. 
Etsh-tawut-dinni-  KichMreottinc. 
Et3i-kin=  Kl-rk:n. 
Etsitu'biwat-  IMi-iikmia. 
Ettahkin-nee  =  W.i  1 1  .i . 
Ettcheridie-Gottine  =  Ktilu'ridioiijottine. 
Ettinetinney  =  Kl  lu'iioMcli. 
EtuckChukke=?.l\ik  Chukko. 
Etzamish  — .~iinL;i-li. 
Euchas=  Viu'hi,  Yuma. 
Euchees  =  Vu(.'hi.  YnkichctuniiP. 
Eucher,  Euches=^ YiikiiliL-tuniie. 
Euchitaws^  Hitrliiii. 
Euchre,  Euchre  Creek  -  Yukirhi'UimiP. 
Euclataw=I,i>ku  iltiik. 
Euclitus=  I^'k\vil!i«k.  T-iik  vvaliH->m. 
Eudebe,  Eudeva^  Ku'l''\ '•. 
Eufala's,  Eufalee.  Eufantees=  Kiilaut;i. 
Euforsee— -  Iliu  ,i-~(.'.\ 
Eufath,  Eufaulahatche.   Eufau  lau.  Eu  fa;i  lau  hat 

che.    Eufaule,    Eufaulies.    Eulollahs,    Eufowla3  = 

Eufnula. 
Euhchee=  Yiirhi. 
Euimes=.Iemo7. 
Eukas  =  Yiikiui  Family, 
t-ukshikni.  E  ukskni  =  Klainrtth. 
Eukwhatsum=  Ikwdpsum. 
Eu'ninun=  Avnk. 
Euphalau,  Euphales=  Knf,i\ila. 
Eu-qua-chee,  Eu  quah-chee=  Yukicht-timne. 
Euquatops=  Mi-^calero-^. 
Eurocs=  Yiirok. 
Eus-a-nicb  =  Sn  netch. 
E'-ushkni=  Klamath. 
Eusquemays=  Eskimo. 
Eustenaree  =  r-tanali. 
Eutahs,  Eutaw  =  ('te. 
Eutchees  =  Vuchi, 
Eutempeche's-  [iitirafiich. 
Euyrons  =  Huron. 
Eves^Krie. 

Evists-unipahis  -  Heviqsnipahis. 
Ewahoos  =  Kwa  woos. 
Ewany  =  Vii\vjuii. 
Ewa'wus,  Ew  awwas-  Kwavvrxis. 
Ewemalas  -  A 1  i hn mil. 
Ewinte=riiita. 
Ewlbwiehaht,  Ewlhwiehaht,  Ewl-hwilh  aht—  Uclno- 

kt. 
E-wu-ha-wu-6i  =  >hoshoni. 
Exaloaping=  F.k.iJnapinK. 
Exalualuin=Klcaluaiiiin. 
E^aluaqdjuin  -  Kkaluak'ijuiii. 
E;<aluin  =  Ekaluin. 
Exaluqdjuaq-  ICkaliikiljiiak. 
Excanjaque,  E.xcaus3quei=  Kansa. 
Excellemaks  -=  K— <-k-ii. 
Excomminqui,   Excc»mminquois=  K-skimo. 
Exe  ni  nnth=f'i-.\ininiitti. 
Exepiahohe=  Krvi[ijumc.s. 
Exoluin=  Kkaluiii. 
E'yack  im  ah=  Yakima. 
Eyakini  dine-  Hi. pi. 
Eyank  ton-wah-  Yunktoiiai. 
Eyish^-  Kyci-li. 
Eythinyu  wuk  =  Troe. 

Factory  Indians  -Siikinatcha. 

FacuUie-Tukiilli. 

Fallatahs,  FaUatrahs=  .\tfalati. 

Fall  Indians^  .\t'-ina.   t'lowwewalla,  I)cs  Chutes. 

PauaiiiiL'. 
Falls  Indians  -  Ii>>;  fhutc-N. 
Falls  Villa??  =  'ia^ko-ada. 


Falsav.  o  ans— MoiKimiuoe. 

False  Creek  ^;?naiik. 

False  Dungeness^Sii'luluui,  '('(■iirii-. 

Faraona.  Faraon  Apaches,  Faraones,  Fardtnes.  Far 

reon  Apaches  =  Karadii. 
Fat  Cavity  clan=  Wikorzh. 
Fatehennyaha  =  llotalilun  ana. 
Father  Fremin's  village  =  T<)tiaktou. 
Fat  Roasters  =:  Ipoksiniaiks. 
Faux  TetesPlates  =,-^ali»h. 
Fa  wac  car-ro=  lau  a  koiii. 
Fa  walomnes=  Tuolumne. 
Feaga  =  .Ieav;a. 
Fejuas--Ti'^iia 
Fe  jj'u=  Kijiu. 
Felles  avoins-  >ron(>iiiinot'. 
Femnies  blanches^  Whilo  U'ninan  s  Town. 
Ferconteha.  Fercouteha=  >oriciiutch,i. 
Fetkina  =  ^'lnui£:miut. 
Fetoutlin=  Kviutlin. 
Fla=.^t^•(^•^stria. 
Fiapuzi  =  Trea.  r.uatitniti. 
Filifaes,  Filijayas  =  Tilihae---. 
Fire  Heart's  band^i  haiitapeta's  Barnl. 
Fire-house --Til 'I  iL'kihu. 
Fire  Indians.  Fire  Nation=  Ma-^coutt^ri-;. 
Fi6h-eaters=  As.<inilioin,  .^Ia^l^clya.  Ta.'.aaisadika. 

Tinipaiavat^,  Winiifhas.'". 
Fish  gens-i^  Hiilmka>hika. 
Fish  I,ake=  KunikiMialkii. 
Fishpond.  Fish  Pond  Town-  Hlahlokalka. 
Fish  Utes^^.-^cuvaril*. 
Five   Canton   Nations.   Five  Indian    Cantons.    Five 

Mohawk  Nations.  Five  Nations^  I  r'^iiHiis. 
Five  Nations  of  the  Sciota  Plains^  Mm,:.') 
Flachbogen=  Kitunahan  K.imily.   Li>u>t  Kiito'ia: 
Flambeau.  Lac  du—  \Vau-\\  aL'nnuiL,'. 
Flanakaskies  =  .^^">naha-san(). 
Flancs  de  chien  =  Tt\lini:i-hailinn(.'. 
Flandreau  Sioux=  Flaii<lreau  Indians. 
Flat  Belly's  'Village=  I'ai.akeecha. 
Flatbow=  Kitunahan  Family. 
Flatbows=Lou  er  Kutcnai. 
Flat  Bows=  l'iihk.'inahmahyik.«. 
Flathead  Kootanie=Kalispc!. 

Flatheads  =  Ca!a\vba.  f'hiiiook.  Chocta\\'.  Hi-t.if-*.- 
numnnke.    Muskhnecan    Family.    Nez    Cere- =. 
Salishan  Family,  Spokan,  Tushopau,  Wa.xhaw. 
Flathead-Selish  =  .SaIish. 
Flats=Chorta\v. 

Flat-side  Dogs  =  Thlintr(;haflinne 

Flattery=Makah. 

Flonk'-o=l.olanki>. 

Flores=I.a-^  Flore-. 

Flour 'Village  =  i"orn  Village. 

Fly  gens=  llatni'.!t.'i. 

Foille  avoine  Chippeways=  Mumirainika'hcfnhnL. 

Follaties=  Ati.ilui. 

FoUeavoine,     Folles.     FoUes    Avoines.     Fols     F:ls 
Avoin,  Fols  Avoines.  Folsavoins— >■!•  iicmiin.'- 

Fols  Avoin    Sauteaux,    Fols-avoin-Sauters^  .^Iu^'>- 
m  i  n  i  k  a  ~  h  ee  n  h  n  ir . 

Fols-avoise=  .NIfnfiinine».'.   M'lnomitii ka>hi-vnhiij. 

Fol9ovoins=  .NI--ni)inin<'e. 

Fondagame=lii>ih''  de  H'till. 

Fond  du  Lac=  Wiaquahhf.'Ches-'iimec-ns. 

Fond  du  tz'.  Loucheux  =  Tatlitkiitchin. 

Fonechas^  I'ohonich*'. 

Foolish  Dogs  =  HM-ukhann'i. 

Foosce-hat-che,      Fooschatchee,      Foosee      Hatchee, 
Fooskahatche=  Fu-itian-hi. 

Foot  Assiniboines^ii'-ns  de  I'ied. 

Ford's  Prairie^Talal. 

Foremost  =^  llansa. 

Forestdale  ruin  =  Tunda  =  tu.sa. 

Forked  tree  =  Wauaiiakisi. 

Fort  Augusta=.~hamiikin. 

Fort  Chinnabie  =  Chinnahy's  Fort 

Fort  Franklin  =  V<-naril.'o. 

Fort  George  =  I>it!i. 

Fort  Hamilton=Nuna[alhlut;ak. 

Fort  Hope  =  .-akah!. 

Fort  Indi3n8=  Kimhakmi'hiin. 

Fort  Kenai--  Kinai. 

Fort  Machault,  Fort  Mackhault,  fort  of  'Venango- 
Vf-nanjjo. 

Fort  Queen  =  '-^e'|uini. 

Fort  Reliance -=  Suklako. 

Fort  Ruocrt-  Isalii-. 
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Fori  Rupert  Indians-^  K  vvjikiiitl. 

fort  Scbamockin  =  >lmini>kiii. 

fort  Simpson^  I'nrt  Simps<«ll. 

fort  Simpson  Indians^T-imshiati. 

fort  Town  =  Noi\niiUhl!i. 

fosters  Bar  =  Ti«k«. 

fouka  was  =  T(:«nkiiwrt. 

foul  Town— Kovvl  Town. 

fountain^  Hiiliilp. 

four  Crows  band=\Vrtt*onnoor'la'<  brtn<1. 

four  Peak  Indians^  liimi  I'oyotero.  Toiitos. 

fowl  Town  =  Tutalo>i. 

foxers=Foxe:;.  ^_ 

foxes  =  Chnla. 

f  ranceses=  J'a  wneo. 

francisco  de  Necha  =  Saii  Francis<'i>  t\c  ]n<  Ti'j:!-;. 

f  rancisco  Xavier=.~aii  Fraiicis'.-o  Xavier  lie  Vit:w;o 

ItiillllKlo. 

f  ranckstown=  Frank<tn\vn. 

Fraser's  Lake  Village=  Natleli. 

freckled  Panis=  Widiitit. 

f  redericstahl=  F'riiicriksdiil. 

f ranch   Catharinestown,  French  Catherines  town  = 

Citihorine'<  Town, 
f  rench  Mohawks  =  <  'Mtiirhiia  wapa. 
French  Prairie  Indians^.V  liant<-(uiyiik. 
French  Praying  Indians  =  (',iii'.'hnHW;ii;a. 
French  Town  =  <~>-;ton  wackin. 
Frente  Negra  Mts.  — Tiitiift.io. 
Fresh  meat  necklace  people  =  Ta  Imiapm. 
Frieden    Huetten,     Friedenshutten=  Fricfienshuol- 

ti'ii. 
Friedensstadt=I.aiii;iintcnnenk. 
Frijoleros=  ['ar>nL'0. 
Friyti  -'inalilrnti. 
Frog  Indians^  Marita. 
Fronteras  =  <.'or<"lft,'iiar'hi. 
Fruson  =  l^ic><iii. 
Fuchs  Aleuten=  I'nala.^ka. 
Fucson  =  Tucson. 

Fuketcbeepoonta=  Fflliiktabunnee. 
Fulawin  =  Mennnii  iif''-. 
Fulemmys=  f'iiiiier  Town. 
Fulsowine8  =  M(?n<'iniinpe. 
Fusahatche=Fu=ihatchi. 
Fushi  =  natakiushi. 
Futun=Jutun. 
Fwah  =  Fwaha. 

Ga'-ando-wa-na"n=GaHndowanane. 

Ga-a^-no'-ge'  =Gaanoee. 

Ga-a-no'ga,     Ga'-a-no-geh,     Gaa  no"-ge'  =  Nyut<-ir- 

haa". 
Gabrilenos  =  Gabrieleno. 
Gacheos=rayiie!t. 
Gachimantiagon  =  Bnfkal(><ni. 
Gachnawas-haga  =  C<ii)(  iv. 
Gachoi.  Gachoos,  Gachpas  =  rayiiL'a. 
Ga'-da-ga''s'-geo".  Gada'gesgao  =  CattaraiiL;u.s. 
Ga-da'-o -<iK<tah(>. 
Oa-dji' jiu'ga  =  'jadjizhinga. 
Gaensera=  Kanairaro. 
Gaga'n  hit  tan  =  Katranhittan. 
Gagara-Shapka=  Pi'soreshapka. 
G  agg'ilaka=i;\aL'ycyilakya. 
Gaghasieanhgwe.       Gaghsiungua.      Gaghsonghgwa. 

Gaghsonshwa=  Kashonif. 
Gagniegiiez=  .^IfJhawk. 
Gagsonghwa=  Kii^hoiitr. 
Ga-ha'  ya-va"n'-da'k  =  <;ahrtyan'iiik. 
Gahasieanfigwe=  Ka^hdiit.'. 
Gahewa  —  Kiowa. 
Gahkwas=  Kric. 

Ga-'hna-wa'-ge  =  '''aii<:hi):i  watra. 
Gahooskins—  Yalm^kin. 
Gah  tau'-go  ten'-ni,   Gihtow-go  tin'-ni  =  ('liiiilj[^;iit- 

tine. 
Ga'-i-gwTi=  Kiowa. 
Gaiucker8=  ( "a  yuga. 
Gai'wa=  Kiowa. 
Gajuka  =  <'>iiioL'iiiir-n. 
Gajuquas,  Gakaos  ^C',iyu0a. 
Ga'L!ak  lanasisi^  Uakanu-^isi. 
Gai.a'q3txoql.=  Kiliaxihoklc. 
Gaiasteo — 'iali^ti-o. 
Galcani-  Kiilf^hana. 
Gal  Doe=^  Kaiil<l>i  w 

Galeete  Creek  Indians  ^TaIHi>hturitU(lL'. 
Galiamoii=  Kullatiioik. 


Calice  Creek -^Taltn.'luiintiulc. 

Galisteifiali^tcn. 

Galisteo-  llolima  .Vyatliltoim. 

Galleace  Creek  =  l  iiliii>litiiiuiiilo. 

Gallisteo  =  i  iali<tc.>. 

Galtzanen.  Calzanen,  Galzani=  Kulcliana. 

8'a'm8'amtKlal.=  <;aiU),'aiulelatl. 
amoenapa.      Gamoenepa,      Camonepa^Coinniiiiii- 

paw. 
Oanachgeritawe  =  .'^(MK'ca. 
Gi-nada  a-gwa'  n.  Ga-na  da'-gwa,  Gix-na-da-ld'  qua  -^ 

CaiiaiiilaiL'ua. 
04  na  da  saga,     Ganti-dasage,     Ga-ni-da-se"-ge'  = 

("auad,i.-.n;a 
Ganadatsiagon  =(;atiiia>t'teia(;on. 
Ganadesaga  --  i  anad.c-aL'a. 
Ganadoko.  Ga  na'doque  =  i  Janailniriiii. 
Ganagarahliarf,  Ginagarah'hare=  VoiiatlKO. 
Ganagaro     Kaii.r.'  iro. 

Ganaghsaragey.  Ganaghsaragues  =(tana.>i)iraL'i'. 
Ganagsadagas^Oka. 
Ga  nah'  da  ontweh  -i  iaiH'ilom  wan. 
Ganajohala'que.  Ganajoha'rla.  Ganajohhorc,  Ga-na- 

jo-hi'-e  =  <",nia_)"li.irK-. 
Ganaraske^"  ».infr.i^ke. 

Ga-na-ta  la'  qua,  Ganataqueh  =  (  aiiaiiilaigiia. 
Ganatch eski agon— -'  rM III la->,-ti.'iason. 
Ganatisgowa-=  ~i.Mli,itt.M--. 
Ganatoheskiagon     <  i,iii'la>fteiaLron. 
Ganaway.   Ganawense,    Ganawese,   Ganawoose,   Ga- 

nawses=<  'miny. 
Ganaxte'di  -i  lanaii.idi. 
Ganciou,  Gancydocs  -' i.iiiiiiinn-. 
Gandachioragon.  Gandachiragou  =  f 'i'vi.i|t-^hi't. 
Gandagan.  Gandagarae.  Gandagaro=  Kaiiaearo. 
Gandaouague,    Gandaouaque,    Gandaougue  =  (  aiisjh- 

nawa'-'a. 
Gandaschekiagon  --=<".. -i  nil  a  "'toia  con. 
Gandastogega,  Gandastogues  =  <'onfst<>tra. 
Gandatsiagon.  Gandatskiagon— <;anilrtM*ie!aeon. 
Gandawague  =  l..'.i  iii-'luiau  ai.'a. 
Gandougarae-f  KalLiiraro. 
Gandules  =  Mo>tikoja. 

Ganeagaonhoh,  Ga  nea'ga  o-no=  Mohawk. 
Ganechsatage,  Ganechstage  =  ("Hnaila»a!;a. 
Ga-nega-ha'-ga  — .^Iohawk. 
Ganeganaga  — (.'aiiirhnawaca. 
Ganeidos,  Ganeious,  Ganejou  =(iaiineioii'=. 
Ganentaa,  Ganentaha  =  iiannenlalia. 
Ganeousse  =<  ialiiK-iuUs. 
GaaeEatague  =  Oka. 
Ganeyont  =  fTaini('ions. 
Gangascoe  =  '  iancasco. 
Gangawese  — <  "onfA-. 
Ganiegueronons.  Ganiinge,  Gani  ingehaga.  Oaninge-' 

hage-.\Ioha  wk. 
Gannagaro  -  Kanacraro. 
Gannaouague  -'  '.iiiL.'hria  wai.'a. 
Gannaouens  =  ('i  iiioy. 
Gannaraske  -  <  .an«Ta^ki'. 

Gannejouts.  Ganneous.  Ganneouse  =  <  iannt'ioii^. 
GanniagSari.  Ganniagwari  —  Moliaw  k. 
Ganniataratichrone  -  .VanUcokf . 
Ganniegehaga.    Ganniegeronon,   Ganniegez,   Gannie- 

gue,  Ganniekez— .^l()lla wk. 
Ganniessinga  —  <'iini>y. 
Ganningehage  ..^Ioha wk. 
Gannogarae  -  KannL'aro. 
Ganr.ondata  -  Iii.-yo.ii-;hot- 
Gannongarae,  Gannougarae  =  KaiiaL'aro. 
Gannounata  ^  I'>yo'!i'-j|iit. 
Gano'  a-lo'-hale^  ( )lii-:fla  i  vil.  K 
Ga-no  a-o'-ha.  Gano'a  o-ha  =  ';aiiowaruhar(.'. 
Ganochiaragon  -  I  )•■>■•<  I  •-hi  it. 
Ga  no''-di'-a       'laiiiii-tiraha. 
Gano  ■a.aro'hare'==<  ialiowaPfihari'. 
Ga  nose  gago,  Ga  nos'  ga-gon  -<  iniui^i.'au'onir. 
Ganossetage  =  <  uni^ti  iL-a. 

Ganowa'lohale.  Ga'nowalohar'la  =  'laiiou  aruhare. 
Ga-no'-wau  ga     <  aHL'lili.i wa;.'a. 
Ganowaiiges  =<  i.uia  w.iu'iw. 
Ganowiha     '  larimuiri  ■h.irc. 
Gansa'gi,  Gan^agiyi— Kan-aki. 
Ganstero-=  Vuuia. 
Gantsi=  Kiowa  .Kparhe. 
Ga'nunda'g-;(ra -<  'an.tnilaiinia. 
Ga  nun'-da-Ba  =  i  iation'Ia-^a. 
Ga  nunda-sa'-ga  -(':>  n.nl.i^aL'a 
Gai  nun-ta'-ah-<janni-ntaha. 
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Canui'gago,  Ganusksgo  — (iniii>si.'i>e(»inr. 

GA'nxet  xaid.\g;ai  =  t  ■untrtu'l-hiiirtaijiii. 

Oanyakoilnagai^  Ai'vnkiiliintriii. 

Oa-o"-'hia'-di-on'>'  =  ( "ii  lum  Icii. 

Oao-no'geh=  N\  lU'hirlmrtii. 

Gao-saeh-ga-aah.  Gao'sagao  =  Cliiiii>shahKeh. 

GaotI  a'k-an  =  G.iU(li>Uiin. 

G4-o-u»-ft-ge-o"  =  ('liiiio>liahgch. 

Ga-o-usgeh  =  ( iaousne. 

Gao'yadeo  =  CniK'iuleK. 

Ga'p!enor>'=  Kopsiiuj. 

Gappa  =  (iimpii\v. 

Ga-qua'-ga-ono=  Erie. 

Oaqui=  Yn((Ui. 

Gaquli''  =  <iiikhiilin. 

Gaquli''uli"'be  =  i  Iiikhutimiliiihe. 

Gardeau,  Gardow  =  <  Tniliiho. 

Garennajenhaga=  Huron. 

GBrhawqua3h=  Kii-lmns. 

Garote,  Garotero,  Garretero,    Garrotero,   GarTOtes  = 

Ymnrt. 
G.\sa'n=Ka.'yiftn. 
Gashowu=  Kas.^ovo. 
Ga'-«ko''-sa-da  =  (  ia-^kiisacia. 
Gaspesians,  Gaspesies  =  Ga>iiesii'n. 
Gataea=  Kiowa  .^[>ache. 
G'at'aiwas=  Ma.'v.'-ot. 
Gataka=  Kiowa  .\parhe. 
G»t  hi'ni^Guthi'ni. 
Gath8iangua=  Kn-ihoni;. 
Gatla'nakoaiq  =  <'aihlMiiahi|Uiah. 
Ga'tlap"otlh  =  (,'atlilaf>otlL'. 
Gatohua  =  Cln-'roke(\ 
Gatqstax  =  \Vakan,i>i>i. 
Gattacka=  Kiowa  .Vjiache. 
Gattochwa  =  f"lK'nik('e. 
Gatu'gitse'.  Gatu'gitse'jri  =  Calatopa. 
Gatiinlti'yi=  Ilciiii'ioun. 
Gauamuitk  =  \Va£.'mkhak. 
Gaud-ah-kan  =  <ianil(.'kan. 
Ga'-u-gwa  =  GoioLroutn. 
Oa-u'-gweh  =  CayuE;a. 
Ga-un-do'- wa-na=  (.iaando  waiiang. 
Gavan=Ko<1iak. 

Oavanskoe,  Gavanskoi,  Gawanskoje=  Iliiiliuk. 
Gawia=  Kawia. 
Gawicila=Kawi,shila. 
Oawi-laptck=  Kawilapchk. 
GayMga  =  Cayuga. 
Gecualme  =  TecuaIme. 
Gecuiche8  =  Kawia. 
Gediack  =  .<hfdiar'. 

Ge-e-way,  Ge-e-we  =  ."^aiito  Onminiro. 
Geghdageghroano,  Geghtigeghroone3=  Illinois. 
« G-'eg'6'te-=(;y(.-gyoti'. 
GeUec==Gt'liac. 
Gelinos  =  <;ila  .\pache. 
Gelo  =  Gi^liae. 

Gemes,  Gemex,  Gemez=.Ifmcz. 
Oetnoenepaen,  Gemoenepaw  =  (  'oinmunipaw. 
Genalga  =  .\lchinaa!i;i. 
Ge-nega's  band  =  i  i'-nitra. 
Genesee,  Genessees^' ieni-^eo. 
Genevavi  =  <iui'vavi. 
Genicuiches,    Genigneihs,    Genigueches,     Cenigueh, 

Geniguichs  =  S»-'rraiio-'. 
Geniocane=  Keiiiocane. 
Genizaros  =  Tonn'. 
Genneces,  Gennesse  =  Gcrn>'-'^o. 
Gens  de  boi3=  Haiikiitfhiii.  1  iiti-honekutchin 
Gens  de  bouleau,  Gens  de  Bouleaux  =  Tonnuthkiit- 

ctiiu. 
Gens  de  butte^Tf-nankntclnii. 
Gens  de  Canot=  Watnpapiiiah. 
Gens  de  Castor  =  T^attine. 
Gens  de  faLix=--  Haiikuti.hiti. 
Gens  de  Feu  =  .^Ia■-(■outen.'^. 
Gens  de  Feuille—  Wii  hf'etriii. 

Gens  de  Feuillees.  Gens  de  Feuilles=  It.'^'hcabine. 
Gens  de  Feuilles  tire'e8=  Wahpi-kut"^. 
Gens  de  fine,  Gens  de  Fou,   Gens  de  foux=Haiiku- 

tchiii. 
Gens  de  la  Barbue-=  Mar.tmeg. 
Gens  de  rabri  =  Tat-akiltrhiii. 
Gens  de  Lac  =  Md<.-\i  akanton. 
Gens  de  la  Feuille=  U'^ch'.-.Hliiin'. 
Gens  de  la  fourche  du  Mackenzie=  Elei<llinoftine. 
Gens  de  rage  =  \Vali'p[iaftiii;ito. 
Gens  de  la  Grande  Riviere  =  Nakoteliokiitcliiii. 


Gens  De  l.ai=  M'li'wakanlon. 

Gens  de  la  Loutre=  .Nikikoiu-k. 

Gens  de  la  Mer  du  Nord^  Mor.  Gcn-J  <1o  I:i. 

Gens  de  la  Montagne=  Ktiinottitii'. 

Gens  de  la  Montagne  la  Corner- Kteiln-^oltinc. 

Gens  de  Large=  .\'at-itkutihin. 

Gens  de  la  riviere  au  Foin  =  Kloilessootlino. 

Gensde  rOutardc  =  (>uikalmy. 

Gens  de  Marais=  Moii^aii. 

Gensde  Mer=.Mor,  Gtii-- <U*  la:  Wiiiiicbnpo. 

Gens  de  Milieu  — ')iiii!,-o-at,»a. 

Gens  d'En-haut=  Ktni^nttiiie. 

Gensde  Orignal=  M<.iii>uneo. 

Gens  de  Panse=  .\lltika\\  call. 

Gensde  Pitie  =  Sho-hoko. 
I    Gens-de-ralt.  Gens  de  rats  — TukkuihkiUcliiii. 
!    Gens  de  Roche  =  .Iiitiiti.\liiin>. 
•    Gensdes  Bois==  KsbataoUiiio.  Haiikutchiii,  Tsclmn 

toea. 
:    Gens  des  Butte8  =  Ti.'tiatikiitrtiiri. 

Gensdes  Canoe,  Gensdes  canots,  Gens  des  caruts- 
Watopapinali. 

Gens  des  Cnaudieres  =  ('olvillo. 

Gensdes  ches'res=  KsliataottitiL'. 

Gens  des  Corbeau  =  <  row-;. 

Gens  de  Serpent  =  .'^ho>lioni. 

Gens  des  fees  or  Girls—  I  l-i  healiiiu\ 

Gens  des  Feuilles  =  \\'alipi't'>;i. 

Gens  des  FeuUles  tirees-  \\  ahpvkuto. 

Gens  des  filles=  It.-iln'aliiiic. 

Gens  des  Foux=  ■rutclionckutchiii. 

Gensdes  grand  diable^  Wati'i'arlinato. 

Gens  de  sit3eur=  rc.iliinkun-hiii. 

Gens  des  Montagnes  — ('li: i I'll i.  (  hipew van. 

Gens  des  IiIontagnes-Rocheuses=  Klapi  ittilic. 

Gens  des  Osayes=  FaniiitMiiei. 

Gens  des  Pin=  WaziklUf. 

Gens  desRats=  Vnniakuti'tiin. 

Gens  des  Roches.  Gens  des  ro3che8  =  JaTonabiiie. 

Gens  des  Serpent  =  ShM-.|ii)ni. 

Gens  des  Soulier=.Vn)nharai. 

Gens  des  Tee  =  hs('heabine. 

Gens  des  Terres^TOtes  do  Boiile. 

Gens  des  vach=  .\rapalio. 

Gens  de  Tee  =  0-et.gah. 

Gens  de  wiz  =  Tiitclionckntf.-hin. 

Gens  du   Caribon,   Gens   du    Caribou  =  Attikiriniou 
etcli. 

Gens  du  CuiTre  =  Tat>anottino. 

Gens  dufond  du  lac=ratlitkut(.'hin. 

Gens  du  Fort  Norman=  fit-^iit- ■eyarelouitie. 

Gens  du  Gauche=  W  iit"pai-linato. 

Gens  du  Lac  =  .\Idi\i  akantdii.  Miriishiii.Tkato. 

Gens  du  lac  la  Truite=  Iji-hauttiiiP. 

Gens  du  I.arge=  Nat>;tknriiiiti.  Watopaclinato. 

Gens  du  Nord  =  Nortin.rn  .\~siiiit>^iii. 

Gens  du  Petun  =  Tioniintati. 

Gens  du  Poil  =  Chi ntafotti III.-. 

Gens  du  Rat=  Viintakiucliiii. 

Gensdu  Sable  =  .~al>lt'. 

Gensdu  Sang=  .\Ii>ki  .i;aha.  Kainah. 

Gens  du  Sault=  PauatinET. 

Gensdu  Serpent  =  .-lii.>hiaii. 

Gens  en  rair=  F.tagottine. 

Centagega,  Gentaguetehronnons=Gcntaienton. 

Gentlemen  Indians  =  Waco. 

Genuvskoe=  Henya. 

Georgiefskaia=  Ka*^ilof. 

G  eq'6'lEqoa  =  Gy(.kolokoa. 

Gerguensens,  Gerzuensens-=Gt.Tge<onsen,s. 

Get-an-max^-  Kitatirnaik^h. 

Gete'kitigan  =  ';ataL.''t'/u'annin[r. 

Ge-waga,  Gewaw-ga-'ifwai);;a. 

Ge'xsKm  =  Gy<-k>'in. 

G  e'xsf:ins'anal.  =  Gy..-k-onisaiiatl. 

Gha'hita'neo=  K'liahitan. 

Ghecham=  LnKr-no. 

Ghuil-chan=  KnUh.ina. 

Ghula'-napo=  Kuhlanapfi. 

Gi  aucth-inin-ewug.   Giaucth-in-ne-wug=  Hidal.sa 

Gibbaways  =  ' 'hippf  wa. 

Gibola^/uni. 

Giburi  =  <.^niburi. 

Gicarillas=.licarilla. 

Gidanemuk  =  -^crrano-i. 

Gieschgumanito=  Ki-kiminetas. 

Gig'abu=  Kiikar>^«i. 

Gi'g  KqKmae  =  Gyiu'\ikcmae. 

Gi'g  ilqam  =  (;yi(;yilkaui. 
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Gijames— Sijrtnie. 
GiVapu  =  Kick.ipoo. 


Cikidanum  =  S<rr,>nns. 

Gilakhamiut  =  <.il.ik. 

Gil  A'leUm=Nisal. 

Gilands  =  ( "oyoieros. 

Gilan»^(.;ilii  .\i>:u'lio. 

GiL*'pc6  i  =  ciitlMii-lioi. 

Gila  Piraas=  I'iinn. 

Gil  &'qlulawas=K\valliioqiiii. 

Gilas  =  (";il.i  Ajuu-1k'. 

Gil  a'iicatck==  WiitlMla. 

Gil  i'xwilapai  =  \\'illii[iiih. 

Gileiia,  Gileno.  Gilenos  Apaches  =  r;il,i  .Vpache 

Gillamooks  =  TiII:nno<)k. 

Gi'manoiti=  Kiil(i[ii'. 

Gina's=Kiiv\\a  A[iii('hc. 

Ginebig6nini=.  ShiKliniii. 

Ginetewi  Sawanogi- Alwentee. 

Gingaskins  —  iiMiiLM^eo. 

Gingoteque  =  (luric.>tcui,'ue. 

Ginnacee  =  iienesio. 

Gin  se-ua  =  c;yiisi\vu. 

Giopas^Oiicip.is. 

Gi  oshk-r,yan^lik. 

GiowaJcaa'.  Giowatsa  4'  =  SantH  rliira 

Gipanes=Li[.an. 

Gi-pu-i  =  <;i|.\iy. 

Girls'  band=^-  lisctu'atiiiir. 

Gistwe-ah'  na  -  Ha-tu  iaiia. 

Gitanemok.   Gitanemuk.  Gitanemum--.-crrano>; 

Git-an-iiiax=  Kiramiiiuk-li. 

Gita'q;emas==  (.lac  ka  Ilia. 

Gitase3  =  Atasi. 

Git  au  max  =  Kitanniaiksh. 

Gita'xwilapax=\Villi)pah. 

Git:e'ks=Kitai.\. 

Gitin8=G(it. 

Gitlltlpeleks=I'aIu\. 

Gitla'wewalamt  =  (linv  we  walla. 

Gits'  ajI=Ki(  hai. 

Gittci'8=Kitzeo.-h. 

Gituns  =  (fipt. 

Glagla-heca.  Glaglahetca  =  (;iau'laheclia. 

Gleese  Cleek^-Talm-htiimu.li'. 

Gleta  =  I>.k'ta. 

Gli8teo  =  Gali'^tt'<). 

Gnacsitaries  =  Gna'.'>itaro. 

Gnaden  Auetten  =  Gnadenhia"tteii. 

Gnapaws  =  (;iia[ia\v. 

Gnasitares,  Gnasitaries-Cjnacsitare 

Go-about  band^DctsHiinvnka. 

Goasavas:-( ;  ua/a  vas. 

Goatcharones  =  Wacharoncs. 

Goda---  Hiiiia. 

Godamyon  -^  Kwatanii. 

Gogouins  =  Ca  vni-a. 

Gohontoto=\V\  alii^inir. 

Gohuii--Tf.rit..'-.  Tiilkopaia.  Yavapai. 

Goienho  =  Tou.iiho. 

Goiog8en  =  (;(.i.,ir,,u(n. 

Goiogouens~('a\  n<_'a. 

Goiogouin^G(iii');.'(,upii. 

Goiogouioronons  — <  'ayiijja. 

Goiogwen  -Gi.iou'iiuJii." 

Gojogouen  =("a\UL'a. 

OoKapatagans-=Kickapoo. 

Go-kenim-nons=  Iiokiiiriii\VH<i 

Golden  Hill  (tribe)  =-- I'aurjnaunu<-h. 

Gol-doe-^  Kaiil.law. 

Gologamiut  -<  idok. 

Goltzane,  Golzan.  Golzanen=  Kiilcliaiia 

Gomez  =-- J'liu/. 

Gonaraske  =  Gaii(Ta-kf. 

Gona'xo  =  <^;f.rial]'). 

Go'naxo  koan  =  (,ui)achonkcii. 

Gonega  =  Giii.;;.'a. 

Gonejou-=fjaiin(-iriii>--. 

Good  Knifes. 'la  nitMjknnuiiiankc. 

Goodnight  Indians-- M.uttiukan  Kainilv 

Good-Road.    Goodroads    (band,,     Goodrod's     band 

C)ya!fvhiilia. 
Gooiogouen-  ( ;a\  iiira. 
Goose  Creek  Diggers  =  Tii-;sinvclif. 
G  6'p'en6x=^G\iipini)k. 
Goricas-  ^'orica^. 

Gorretas,  Gorrcttes,  Gorrites-' \Iaii«i 
Goschachpuenk,         Goschaching,         Goschachking 
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Goschegoschuenk.   Go«chgoschiienk  -  i  .n-h h  nii  k 

Ooschoc.hking.  Goshachking--! '..vhiMMii 

Go-sha  utes.  Goshee  Utes.  Goshen  Utes  -  G..-iul,- 

Ooshgoshink-<;,.vhu'ii-hiuik 

Goship.   Goship  Shoshones,   Go  ship  Utes,  Goshiss  . 

t>0>lllIo. 
Go»hochkin6=C(ishoctnii. 
Goshoots  =  (i(isiutt'. 
Gosh'-sho-o=  KavM-ivo. 

Oo-shutes,  Gosh  Yuta,  Gosta  Utes  =  G..<;iiitf 
Gos  ventures--<;ri>s  \ciitri-. 
Gotc  =  t;ocli. 

t    Got^escunqueon.       Gothsenquean.      Gothseunquean, 
I        "Othsinquea=  KaslKinir. 
I    Goulapissas  =  .V<-.jlHpi>«a. 
j    Govero^c'iilK'Ti). 
I    Goxicas  -  ViiriiM-;. 
i    Goyagouins.  Goyogans.  Goyogoans.  Govogoin.  Govo 

gouans,  Goyogouens  — ravu:;a. 
!   Goyogouh  =  (;iii..L,-,nien. 
j    Goyogouin  =  (ayuL-a.  (inintrniuwi. 

Goyoguans,   Goyoguen,   Goyoguin,   Goyoguoam,    Go- 
I       yo-gwe'''^  Cayuga. 

Goyotero=  Vimirt. 
I   Goyuka  =  ('ayiiL'a. 
Gpaughlettes=  Ki-hparhlaoN. 
Granada,  Granade.  Granado.  Granata  -Hawikiili. 
Grand  Coweta=^  K.iw  1  la. 
Grande  ^I'uil. Ill  Cjnia'ln. 
Grand  Eaux,  Grandes  Eaux----  l\ili,(tsi. 
Grandes  pagnes^  I'a^kw  a  wiiiniiwiiu 
Grand  Osage=  I'ahat.-^i. 
Grand    Pans,     Grand    Par,     Grand    Paunee,     Grand 

Pawnee  =  (  haiii. 
Grand  Quavira.  Grand  Quivira      lal.ira. 
Grand  Rapids=  Kt/tli.-. 
Grand  Romaine=  Komaino. 
Grand  Ronde=  \\  illcwah. 
Grands,  Grands  Panis  =  ('liaui. 
Grands  Taensas=l  aiii^a. 
Grand  Tuc,  Grand  Zo.  Grand  Zue  -  I'aliat.>ii. 
Gran  Quivira=liiii\  ira.  Tabira. 
Gran  Quivra=  Taliira. 
Gran  Teguaio=  Ti't'nayo. 
Grasshopper  Indians=  Tie. 
Grasshoppers=  .\|a-ikotrt. 
Grass  Sound  Indians=Hlina. 
Grays  =  Gr,iy  \  illaee. 
Grease  Creek  =  Taltushtiiiitiinr. 
Great  Belly  Indians  =  <;rn<  \>iitr(.'s. 
Great  Kammas  =  Tukilarika. 
Great  Miami  village=  k'tkioHLM. 
Great  Osage,   Great   Ossage,   Great    Ozages=>I'rt- 

liat.-i. 
Great  Pawnee  =  <'haiii. 
Great  Sawokli.  Great  Swaglaw=^.~a wokli. 
Great  Teguai=l'(.'LMiav(>. 
Great  Tellico--'rfllii(i. 
Great  Village,   Great  'White  Apple  Village  =  Whitt- 

Apple. 
Greek  nation  =  C;rt.tks. 
Green  River  band=  .\kanar|iiiiit. 
Green  River  Indians  =  Sk..paii:  i-h. 
Green  River  Snakes=  \\  a-iiakiu  s  Kami. 
Green  River  Utah3  =  .\kaiia'iiiini. 
Greenville=  I.akkiib.ap. 
Green  Wood  Indians=.N"ci;  PorcXs. 
Grenada,  Grenade  =  11a wikuh. 
Grey  Eyes=Iii-hta.~aiida. 
Grigas  =  Grii,'ra>-. 

Grizzly  Bear  gens=  Mamuoiiika.<liiku. 
Gros  Cap=  .^Ii■  hi(>iioten. 
Grobsc  Ventres,   Grossventers,  Gross  Ventres,  Gross 

Ventres  proper  =  (;rns  Xiiilrc-. 
Gros  Ventre=.  fliilat<a. 

Gros  Ventre  of  the  Fort  Prairie.  Gros  Ventres,  Croi- 
Ventres  des  Plaines.    Gros   Ventres   des  Prainta. 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Falls  -^  .\Niii.a. 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri  ^  i  ,ro-  V'ctitri"'. 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie-=.M-iii.i. 
CrosVents^' ,  ri '-  \'>  iitru-. 
Grosvontres  of  the  Prairie^^  .\t-iiia. 
Ground  Hog  Eat';r3=  Valianillka. 
Grouse  Men  T~i|ai-h kail iiriiauke. 
Grovan--  Urns  \'>-ntr'"^. 
G  tinkit,  G'tinkit== '1  Illicit. 
Gua-«gualirjiiiu'iia. 
Guacane^Giiaiii.ulie. 
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Ouachoia=GunclioyH. 
Guachoula,  Guachoule  =  (.iiinxillo. 
Guachoyanque  =  <.iiiMilioyu. 
Ouachule  =  (.;iiaxiili'. 
Guachurrones=  U'mlia  rones. 
Guactum  =  Siin  ^=^■rIUiIl. 

Guadalupe  =  Niit.'>(ra  ;i(  fiorii  ilo  Giiiu1nlu{>0  (If  los 
NHCoi,'<i(X'lios.  Nuosiru  ?cui)rii  do  lii  (JuadahU'O. 
Pojoaque.  Ziini. 
Guadalupe  de  los  Nacogdoche»=Nuestrrt  Penora  <ie 

111  Giiatialiipo. 
Guadalupe  del  Paso=  El  Paso. 
Guadalupe  Nacori  =  Nacori. 
Guadalupe  Ocotan  =  Oci'Uui. 
Guadalupe-Pa-Pagoe  =  (.;iiailalnpc. 
Guadalupe  Teuricachi  =  Tourieaihi. 
Guadelupe  =  (inailalnp<>. 
Guaden  Huetten  =  (iiiudeiihiiotteii. 
Guae8=  Kansa. 
Guagarispa=  A  ri/pe. 
Guagenigronnon8=Miiha«k. 
Guaicamaopa  =  Yaciini. 
Gu-ai-hendlashade=  Kweiindla.s. 
Guak-s'n  a-niish  =  .~iiiiaxon. 
Gualciones  =  ( ;  iiayroiic-. 
Gualliba,  GualUva=\Vulapai. 
Gualpa,  Gualpe,  Gualpi.  Gualpimas=  Walpi. 
Guamoa  =  (r\ianiua. 
Guananesses  =  Ci>noy. 
Guana  vepe  =  1 1  ua  iia  hope 
Guandastogues,  Guandostagues  =  <  (Piiestofja. 
Guanicarichic  — rarichic. 
Guapos=\\appo. 
Guaquili  =  A,i;ua(iuiri. 
Ouaragunve,    Guardgumve,    Guardgunve  =  Oiiaruri- 

gunve. 
Guardou  =  Grtdalio. 
Guarugumbe,    Guarugunve,     GuarunguTe  =  Giianiii- 

guiue. 
Guas  =  Giiac.'i. 
Guasabas  =  Guazavas. 
Guasaca  =  Giia(.'ata. 
Guasachis=0.-asf. 
Guasamas  =  Cathlamet. 
Guasamota  =  Gua/am()tii. 
Guasarochic  =  Gitazarachic. 
Guasavas  =  Guazavas. 

Guasave  =  .=an  IV-dro  Guazave.  Vncoregiie. 
Gua8ers  =  Guasa.s. 
Gua  shilla  =  Goasiln. 
Guasili,  Guasuli  =  Guaxulf. 
Guatari=\VatiT(j<-'. 
Gua'thlakanashishi=  Wakanasi'i. 
Guathla'payak  =  ('atlila|)utle. 
Guatitritti  =  (.iiatiiriiti. 
Gua'ts'enoq,  Gua'ts'en6x  =  Quat>ino. 
Guatzinera=  Huailuiif  ra. 
Guau'aenoq,  Guau'aen6x  =  ''riia\iat-riok. 
Guaxula=Gna.\iili.'. 
Guayavas  — Guazavax. 
Guaypipa  =  Cu  i  a  pa  i  [m. 
Guazaca--Guazava<. 
Guazapare  =  <;iiaz;ipar. 
Guazarachis  =  Gnazarachic. 
Guazas=Giiit-as.  Kiowa. 
Guazave  =  Vacori'Kuc. 
Guazavez  =  GiR'vavi. 
Guazayepo  =  G  ua  za  pa  res. 
Gubatea  =Taii(>. 
Guchillo  =  <'u(liillii. 
Ouebavi  =(;iii.-vavi. 
Gueiquizale8  =  (juc'i'|ii(.'SHlf.>;. 
Guelpee  -  Walpi. 
Guenock8  =  \Vi.'nok. 
Guerechic  -GiKraihic. 
Guerechos  =  Qiii-re<-hi». 
Gueres^Ktrij^un  Kainily. 
Guerriers  =  Dakota. 
Guerrier8  de  la  Roche,  Guerriers  de  pierre  =.Vv>iiiii- 

boiii. 
Gue  u-gweh     GoifiL'iaicii. 
Gueva  =i  iiicvii. 
Guevavi  Gussudac  -  Gui-vav  i. 
Guhunea  =  'ri)iitiis. 
Guibisnuche8=  \\  iniiniKlii'. 
Guichaib=  Kuliai. 
Guichita,  Guichittk  =  \Vicliita. 
Guichyana—  'I'uTiia. 
Ouiguirauches^  \\  ituiiiuclio. 


Guilach  =  \Vifhita. 

Guilistinons  =  Cr<.'<". 

Guillica*,  Guiluco»  =  <juilitoy. 

Cuimzique.  Guin-se-ua  =  (iyuVi\va. 

Guio60uins=CayUKa. 

Guipaca=  lliitpae. 

Guipana—  Kipaiia. 

Guipaolave.  Guipaulavi^s^liipanlovi. 

Guiperi.  Guipui,  Gui-pu-y  =  (iipiiy. 

GuiricaU  =  .'^an  Juaii  de  Dio*. 

Guiscat=(^niseat. 

Guithrakimas  =  Clackainn. 

Guithlamethi  =  Ca[hlamet. 

Guithlasko=  \\'a*co. 

Guithlia;ishalii=  Ktlaevliatlkik. 

Guithli'aKishatchk=  Lpper  ('liiriiKik. 

Guitzeis=  Kirliai. 

Gui-yus-  l)i!-akana. 

Gulam'yi=Gulilaiuyi. 

Gulf  Lake  reservation  =  (,;ull  Lake  Hand. 

Gum8hewa  =  Ciini.-ilievva. 

Gun4chonkon  =  Gunaolionkcn. 

Gu'n4hitun'yi=  Valleyiown. 

Gunana=  .\tliaiia.<ean  Family. 

Guiiaqa'  =  Guiiakhe. 

Gun'drgaduhunyi  =  Turkey  town. 

Gun-nah-ho  =  (  iiinahit. 

Gunter's  Landing  =  Creek  I'ath. 

Gu'nwa  =  G  wmuali.  I 

Gupa-nga  git-om  =  Giiprt. 

Gusano  =  .S<'yiipa. 

Gu-fiho  doj-ka=  Kot.S)tekrt. 

Gusudac.  Gusutaqui  =  (iiievavi. 

Gutahs=lte. 

Gu'tak=  Kiowa  .\pache. 

Guthle-uk-qwan==  L'galakiuiut. 

Gu'tskia'we  =  Cree. 

Guvoverde  =  <  liitx". 

Gu'wisgu  wi'  =  Co.  J  weesco<.>wep. 

Guyandot=  Huron. 

Guyas=Guaes. 

Guylpunes=  Khiilpuni. 

GuyTnen  =  Guiinen. 

Gwahago  =  Cayah"!:a. 

Gwaugueh  =  ^'aynL;a. 

Gwa-u-gwek=(iHyatrannhe. 

Gwfti:'yasdEmse  =  K  waiistum.s. 

Gweugweh  =  (.ioi(iiroueii. 

Gwe-u-gweh-o-n5  =  Cayiitra. 

Gwhunnughshonee=Iroqiioi!-. 

Oyai'-ko  =  ConiaiKhe. 

Gyandottes=  llun'ti. 

Gyarzobi,  Gya'-zro  wiinwu,  Gyazru  winwu  =  Gyazni. 

Gy e  'qs  b: m  =  G  \  e  k  >e  111 . 

Gyidesdz5=  Kittizoo. 

Gyidnada'eks=Kiniih[oiali. 

Gyidza;;tla'tl-Kitsjiklilul. 

Gyidzi's=  Kitzee-h. 

Gyi'gyElkam  =  Gyiiryilkam. 

Gyikshan=  Kitk-ati. 

Gyilaista'ok3=(j\  liaktsaoks. 

Gyilotsa'r^  Kilin-ai. 

Gyimanoitq=  Kitlope. 

Gyinaxangyi'ek=  Kinatrinceesr. 

Gyispaqla'ots=  Ki^lipachlaot.s. 

Gyispay6kc=  Ki-lipiyeotix. 

GyiipexIa'ot3=  Ki-=lipa<lilaofs. 

Gyisp6tuwt.'da  =  Gyi^pawadu«e<la. 

Gyitama't-=  Kitaiiiat. 

Gyit'anma'kys=  Kitaiiinaiksh. 

Gyit'i;nda«  Kitunt". 

Gyitga'ata=^  Kitkalita. 

Gyitingits'ats.  Gyiting7its'ats  =  Gitin-E:idjat.s. 

Gyit'ins=-Guuii^. 

Gyitksa'u,  Gyitkshan=  Kitk.-an. 

Gyitla'n^  Kitlani. 

Gyit'laqda'mikc=  Kitlukdaniix. 

Gyitlo'p-- Kitlope. 

Gyitqa'tla     Kiikatla. 

Gyiti'ala'ser=  Kilzilas. 

Gyitsigyu'ktla  =  Kil/.e;.'iikla. 

Gyits'umra'lon  -  K  il/iintfny  luril. 

Gyitwulgya'ts-  K  itwilLMc^kH. 

Gyitwulkieba.'-^  Kituilkslielju. 

Gyitwunga'^-  Kitwiniraeli. 

Gyitwunkse'tlk  -  Kitwiiistiilk. 

Gyitwuntlko'l  =  K  U\s  ni.-knie. 

Gyitxtsa'xtl     Gyilkt^akU. 
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Hiai'alik  auae=  Hn,iiHlikviiUrte. 
Hiai  lak  Kmae=H.iailiikv\niHO. 
Hiami^  lljiiiii. 

H«  anal.enoi,  Hi'anatlenoq^  HHJiimtlfiiok 
Haatse  -  Haat/i'. 
Hiatsu'haaos  Miit.<i. 
Hibasopi»=  HjiVM>npai. 
Hab3!to=  Aliwusto. 
Habbamalas^  Alihiinm. 
Habe  napo.  Ha  bi-na  pa=  KtmlK-naiM* 
Uibitans  du  SauU=  rimatiiii,'. 
Hab  koo-kee-ah  =  Aci>iiia. 
Habutas  =  Taii(i. 
Haciiath=  IlHi't!:i:uli. 
Hacansacke.  Haccin5ack=  H.tcki-iiviek 
Hi  ce'-pi-ri-i-nu'=  H.i'hii.irimu 
Hachinghsack.  HachkinkeihakT=  II.i.  kcii-ji,L 
Hackhocken  =  lhMklMMk,ii       ' 

Hackinckesaky        Hackinghef  akv.      Hackinghsack 
Hackinghsackin,  Hackinghsaki,.  Hackingkesa-kv' 
Hackingkescaky     Hackingsack.     HackinkasackV." 
Hackinkesackinghs.  Hackinkesackv,  Hackinsack 
Kackinsagh=  Il.irkfn-ack. 
Hackquickanon=  \,|iia.kaii(viik 
Hackquinsack=  H.ukfiwiik 
Ha'-ckuc  tun  =  IIa-likii.~lituii 
Haclli=Ha-Ui. 

HBcl'fa  qic=lla-lilrtukliik. 
Ha  coom=  Vaiiirii. 

Hacquickenunk=\, Iliac  kail,  ink 

Hacquinsack -ilackoii-aik. 

Hacu,  Hacuqua,  Ha  cu  quin.  Haciis-  V.unia 

Hadai,  Hadaies=  .\i|ai. 

Haddihaddocks=  I'ow  liataii. 

Hadovesaves.  Hadovessians- 1  m  ki.ta 

Had-sa-pokes  band=  llirl^  ii.ck^' 

Haeeltruk    Haeeltsuk.  Haeeltz.   Haeeltzuk.   Haeet 

suk,  Eaeltzuk  =  lK-llaU.|la. 
Hae-mish  =  JiiiK'Z. 
Hagaligis=  H(.;.'oio£:o.< 
Haghquagenonck=AMiia<kaM..nk 
Hagulget.  Ha-gweil  ket=  Ha-wilin-t 
iiaha^^  A.sjjiiil.ujii. 

Hf^^I°"^  Hahatonwan.   HaBatonway=. •hii.i.ewH 
Hahatouadeba=llalial..iiua!uia.  'Mt:"". 

HihAt-tong,      Ha-hatu-a 

I'fWR. 

Hahauien=Ha\vikiili, 
Hahaupum=Wah.»\\[,ijm 
Haha  vasupai  =  Havavuimi 
«ahderuka  =  Cr.n\ .: 

HaheI-topaipa  =  San  r:\r\r,< 

Ha-heqoIai.=  iraI)L-kolatl 

"ah-hah  ton  wah-Chii.rK.wa 

Hahhar-tones=Hahal.„nvanna. 

HahWkee  ah^A.'onia. 

HahSendagerha==  Huron 

"ahtznaikoon=At>ina 

"aHuico-lfauikuh. 

Ha^hwad'ja.  Ha  hwadsha-.  I'lnaLno- 

Hahwalcoes^UaLif.ai 

Hai  arnima  =  .~anr".il 

HaiaIikyi'aae=Haailakv..nia.- 

«ai  ankutchin=HaiikiH;-hiM 

Haibata    Hdiha'j'u  =  .-u,ta.lHra. 

«i^cu-Hawikiih. 

H^'^^'-^l^'ttau'etan  Familv 

Kalnilv:"^"-    '^""'■^•-•"«"     ^--nnly.    .^ki„au,"a'n 

Hai^dai=ft„i,,,,,Skittae.-tan  Fa,„ilv. 
"aideroka  =  Cr,,«< 
Haihaish  =  ((n,„i  Hal 
Haush:=Kv^s>h. 

»ai'maa3cst6=HairMaak<to. 
«i'  nena  une^lariir.ia. 
«;"npassawan=  Haiijpa.awHu. 
"ains  -  Cayii^e. 

"aiokalita-^.-ari, [,,..-. 
"aiowanni-.  N(,xv;,,,i 
«^:phaha'-.<ania  Clara. 
«»'r  Shirts.  lH>.,k«Mmiks 
"a  ry  M^^.j  band^  llevhaitatlio 
nais-^l-.w-n,!, 

"aiscab-^Vscanis. 


alona- 
wan^ 


Ha'ha-twawna  =  Cliii>- 


At.ai-lic. 


Har.hi-Ia.  Haishilla  -Kuanmt. 

Haitch  Point  =  ilat.'li  I'oint 

Haitljn  =  Tait. 

Haits'au.  Haju  hade..  K.ija.. 

Haka=Ku.ua  Acarho. 

Haka-hanoq^=Hakaii 

Hakesians=Hainii>. 

Hakh  kutsor  =  A>liipak 

Hakkoo-keeah  =  Acnma. 

Ha  koo-pin  =  <;ii[.a. 

Ha-ku.  bikukue  =  Aconia.. 

Hakupin  =  (iiif)a. 

Ha  kus=Aitiiua. 

Hakwiche=Kauiii. 

Halaha-Ahulka. 

Hal-a!t=HclIolt. 

Halant^Halaui. 

Halbama=.vlil.amii 

Halchedoma    Halchedumas=  AlclK-.l,„iia 

Haichuchubb=ll.ilihirliaf.a 
Ha  f  breech  clout  people  =  C!iocnaki.uki.ela 
Half  Cheyenne  band--=Miiaii. 
Half-way  Creek=irahiii,l,,,'-,a 
Ha  fway  House    Hallway  House  Indians^Talus 
Halianacani  =  AllU)ar,nn 
Hahbee  Inds.  =  Hii:,it,i. 
Halisanes.  Halitanes^  i.iaii 
Halkome'lKm^(;..\vi,.|i;,n 
Hallapootas --.  (>|  11  la  (.  I. 
Hallebac,  Hallibees   ^Hillalii 
Halhquamaya-(;i;i^:\  iiiua 
I    Hall  of  Montezuma^:  I -.iv,,  liraii-I.- 
I    Halmacanir=  Aliiiiacaiii 
I    Halonagu  =  Hal()tia. 
Ha  lonah'=Ziirii 

Iflu.'.n.^      °°'^"^'      "»-'°-"»-*a,      Hilona 
Haltalt=ik'llflt. 
I    Halthum=Haltliai)i. 
HaIthwypum=K'likital. 
Haltkam    Halt-kum=Haltliam 
I    Haitso,  //altso'/ine-=Khalts-) 
Ha'lummi=  Lumini. 
Ha'lx-aixten6x=Halkaikteri..k 
Ha-ma-kaba-mitc  kwa-dig=  \pacli<- 
j    Hamalakyauae  =  (;vi2\ilkani 

Ham-aqua  =  Ha  nak  u  a. 
I    Hania"wi=  Huinahu  i. 
Hamburg  Indians=Kainniat«  a 
Hamefcutellies,  Ha-mef  kuf  tel-li      AtiiHP.i 
HameUng-Woleyuh=Han:,.inUr.liv,i      '"• 
Mamine  chan=KliL-iiinifliaii 
Ha-mish  =Jerncz. 

Hi-mi-ting-Wo'-Uyuh-Hainilii,  U.ilivn 
Hamockhaves.  Hamoekhive.  Hamokiba.  Karro 

I(       •Uam-oke-avi=  Mi.ha\  c 
Ham-pas  sa  wan--- f [am |.asa wan 
Eamtolops^^  Hiirii[itiil iji. 
Hamukahava  =  .^lohavc. 
(   Hanaga^Hciiya. 
j    Hanags=HiTia^jri. 
I    Hanahaskies=M(iiiaha<siii... 
I    flanakwiche  =  .Sfrrati()-:. 
I    Haname  =  Coi<)nani. 
I    Ha"anaxawaune'na>>=  HMnatiawiiiu-na 
I    Hana//ino=  Haaliad.'ii.ik. 

Hancock  Fort --^Coiocinicy 

Hanctons-^'^'anktnii. 

Hand  Cutters  =  L'aki.ta. 

Handsome  Men  — i^iiaj/a w. 

Hanega=- Hiiiya. 

Hanes^.Iano-i. 

Hanetones=  ^'arikton. 

Hangacenu  =  HaiiL'-a-ln.'mi. 

Hangajinga=II.HclM-. 

Hanga-qti=rM.-aiihadla.lhivhan. 

Hanga  utanandji=  Haiiiratarifja. 

Hanging  Ears^  K'ali>p.|. 

Hanichina^  Kkta. 
Hanieas  -   H'-m  a. 

Ha"  i'niqkaci"'a---Haii(,'iiiilika-liJi,a 
Hanj{a-Haii(,'ka. 

Han':j(ae'nikaci'j;a-.  HaiiL'kaciiika^hJka 
Han  3(ata6>(a   =.\|aii-lika.  iiika-luka 
Hanjja  utaj^anjsi      llaiiL'kaiiia.llia  ntvl 
Hankha  aiola     lla.ink.i  I'llah. 
Hankpapes  ^  llniik|M|.a. 
Han  Kutchi,  Han-kuttchm-   Harikatclirii. 
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Hannakalals.  HannakaUahs^Hnnnnkallnl. 

Hannayaye=  }li)in-nyc. 

Eannetons=  Viuikloli. 

Hanneyaye  -  IIkiiciu  i'. 

Ha^nikacrga-  ll;in'.Miikii.-hiiii;,i. 

Hanohaskies  -  M<)ii.ilm>.-anii 

Hanoki,  Hanom,  Haino  me,  Hanomuh=  Miiiio. 

Hano  Oshatch-(  •>liiuh. 

Hano»  =  .limo-i. 

Han-te'wa=IIiintiwi. 

Hanuveche==Sv'rrMii'is. 

Hapai,  Ha'-pan-ni  ^  llnpiinyi. 

H3papka^=  AliniHipkii. 

Ha-pe  ka.  Hapitus-  llojii. 

Hapsaro  kay.  Hapsaroke  — Crou  s. 

Hapuntika^  Ijiriiial 

Haqua'niis^=  ll:i  hiiMini-^ 

Haquequenunck,  Haquicqtieenock=  .\i|ilMrki\lu>lik. 

Hara'c  hit  tan  =  Ka>n-hki'lclMii. 

Harae,  Harale,  Harall -=  Hiirilu'-y. 

Har-dil  Ehay-=  Muli:i\  !■,  'Junius,  TnlkopMiii.  Vhvm- 

pai. 
Hardwoods-=>iii:\vinni<liiusli\viiiiin-\viii;. 
Hare-Eaters-^  <  Muimk. 
Hare-foot  Indians,   Hare  Indians,  Hareskins^^  Kmw- 

cho"Iiiiiie. 
Har-har  tones--  I1m1i.iU)Ii«  miuki. 
Hamo,  Haro  -  IImiiu. 
Harones--=  Huron. 
Harrickintoms-a  T. iin's  Tuuii. 
Harriga'=  llirrihi'jii.i. 
Harrison  Mouth'   '■■■•ulit/. 
Hartley  Bay=  Kitk.ihlH. 
Hasanameset,    Hasanamoset,     Hasanemesett— H.i  — 

SJiniinio;>U. 
Hasatyi=lla'jitcli. 
Hashi  — ("iini. 
Hasinai--('itiMo. 
Hasinninga  =  Ha--in\im:(i. 

//askan/iatso,    y/a-kanAats6'/ine=  K  liaskankliatMi, 
Has-lintHh=  lln^luicliin:. 
JIa>Ti':iHne\  y/a.4i':ni=  K  ha- h I1li7.ini  i. 
Hassanamasasitt,  Hassanamaskett,  Hassanamesitt. 

Hassana  misco,      Hassanamset.      H3ssanemesit  = 

ila^^sanauif>it. 
Hassaninga=  Haviiniinira. 
Hassannamesit,     Hassenemassit,    Hassinammisco  = 

Has-anumoit. 
Hassiniengas,     Hassinugas,     Hassinungaes=  Has-i- 

iiiink'H. 
Hass-lin'tung=IIasliniiinL'. 
Hassunnimesut=  l[a.--vjiliarm.'sit. 
Hastriryini=  Tacii-a. 
Has-twi-a'-na"=  lla-tu  iaiiii. 
Hatarask  =  llattira-;. 
Hatca'ath  =  llacliaalli. 
Hatch -ah  ■wat^'^  A  luliawn*. 
Hatchachubba.  Hatchchichubba.  Hatchechubba.Hat- 

che    chub-bau,    Hatchechubbee,    Hatcheechubba  — 

Hatchiiliai.a. 
Hatchet-Creek^  I 'otL-Ji'i.-hatclii. 
Hatchita  =  llitrliiti. 
Hatchi  tchapa=  llatrliii-hai.a. 
Hat  Creek  f Indians)  =  A tMii,'i.\vi. 
Ha'tene  =  C<"i.s. 

Ha  tha-we-ke-lah.Ha-tha-we-ki  lah^  Hat  liawoki'la. 
Hati'hshi'rOiiii^  \\  iniutiairo. 
Hatil£he  =  ^Inllav^',  Tulk'-paia,  Yuma. 
HatindiaSointen-   Hurnn. 
Hatinieye-runu=^  .NI(ilia\v  k. 
Hatiwa  ta  runh  '-  .Viinral-'. 
Hatorask=  Ilat'xTa-'. 
Hatsaganha'^=()iif.vai'anha. 
Hatschi-na-wha=  f  lal -iiia-.v  an. 
Hattack-falaihhosh  =  i  ikiaiala  va. 
Hattahappas,  Hattakappas^  .\tlacapii. 
Hattaki  bollihtah  -Watakiliulala. 
Hattchenae-  ruaklii  ■t.iua. 
Hatteras  Indians-  Haiti-ra-. 
Ha-ju  ifaji-  Ila'iiuit.i/.hi. 
Ha'  ■junne     d  ■<  '■-•. 
Hauchelage-  lIo(  hi-laL'n. 
Haugh-goghnuch-shionee  =  Irfx|MOis. 
Ha-ui  ca,  Ha-ui  cii     llauikuh. 
Hau  kan  hade     How kati. 
Eaulapais     Walapal. 
Hau-nay  setch     .\iia»ilih. 
Haunyauya     lUiwovi-. 
Kautcu'k  tleb'ath'-L'(.tiU(;kk-'^it. 


Haute'^.\\ito. 

Hautlatin=  IIlintl.Ttin. 

HIautj.  Saura  =  Saura  To\vii«. 

Hauts-Trhinouks-^;  rppiT  Cliiuook. 

Havasopi,  'Havasua  Pai.  Hava  supay=  Mavn.«upai. 

Haver8troo=  HaviTMra  vv. 

Havesupai=  HaVM<upni. 

Havico,  Ha-vi  cu.  Havicuii-=  Wawikuh. 

Havisua  Pai=  Hava.'iupai. 

Hawalapai.  Hawalpai  =  Walapai. 

Ha-wawwah-lah-too-wah=!.1iini'/, 

Ha-wi-k"hu,  Ha-wi-k'uh-ian»=Ua\vikuh. 

Hawitches=  Htuolii. 

Hawk  people^  K  ro(ai). 

Ha  wol-la  Pai  =  Walapai. 

Haw-on  ch»e  —  HiUihi. 

Hawoyzask=  \\"a/hu-li. 

Haw-quo  e-hov-toak  =  t'h.i.>^tii. 

Haxa-  Ilaralioy. 

Haxua'mis=  Haliuamis. 

Haya=Harahoy. 

Haya-a,  Hayaha  =  Cliiri('ahiiH. 

Haychis--  K>  li.-li. 

Haynaggi,  Haynargee,  Hay-nargger=  Hetiaei^i. 

Haynokcs--  Ivno. 

Hay-way-ku.  Hay-we-cu=  Hau  ikuh. 

Hay-woot-  Hi'U  ul. 

Hazananies"  .Vranaina. 

Heabenonias^  Hn.ilMiuonia. 

He'-a>|^e  ta"wa"'  -=  HiMk'lhctanwaii. 

Hebabamo.  Hebohamos=  Ktiahanio. 

Hebonunias^  Hoalii^nionia. 

Hecatazi^  Hi'calari. 

Hechapususse=  Hit(liapiiksj<^i. 

Heckwiath -=  Ili'.-ii|Uiar. 

He-co  necks  =  .-^  ha  nam  karrtk. 

Hedatse--Hichu>n. 

Hegue=Ku(li'\  c. 

He-high-e-nim-mo=SanpoiI. 

Hehonqueronon=  Kichoipiriiii. 
1    Heiche=  Kvfi-h. 
I    Heiltsuk,  Heiltsuq=n(.-llat.t.-llR. 
I   Heiptint  Ampafa  amin  =  01al.sop. 
.    Hei-to  to-wee=  Hoitotow.i. 
'    Hekinxtana=Ikoi,'niiut. 
i   Hekwach  =  .\t,'ua  Caliunte. 
:   Helalt=  Hfll.lt. 
!   Helcen=  lUMien. 

Helchpuck  fSasy]  =  Ilitcluipuksassi. 

Helen  Islan"d=IU'il  Rock. 

Hel-i-ok--  Huililoc. 

Eellal,  Hel-lalt-Hfllolt. 

Hellwitts--=Tlakluit. 

Helmacape=  KlH-<-a[)po. 

Helowna^t  )kaiuu,'an  Lake. 

Helto^Hollifilto. 

Helwit  =  ThikIuit. 

Heraeos,  Hemes,  Hemez  =  .JonU'Z, 

He-mini-cai).   Hemnica.   Hemnicaij  =  Klu-mnichan 

He-nar  ger^^  Hi-iiai.'U'i. 

Hencocks-Towne  =  ('oti.chn('y. 

Henei^.Iiiniz. 

Henja  k6n=  Hi-nya. 

Hen'-na  ti-=  Iliiiuti. 

Henne  ga-kon,  Hennegas--^  FFeiiya. 

Hennesh--  rho<:ta\v. 

Hen-ta-pah-tus,  Hen-tee-pah-tees=  Huiikpatina. 

Henya  qoan—  Heiiya. 

Hequi'    Kudt-vt- . 

Herechenes,  Hereckenes=  Horicon. 

Hergerits---'  Mi^kut. 

Heries=  Krif. 

Hermes.  Hemes  — .lemez. 

Herringuen=  HoriniLruiTo. 

Heshohtakwin-^H'-hoktakwin. 

Heshcta   Ihluctzina™  H';-hor;ihlnpt-iiia. 

Hcshota     Im-kuosh-kuin,   Hesho-ta    Im-quosh-quin, 
Hesh  ota-inkos  qua  -  Hf-liota  1  inko-r-;u  in. 

Heshota  Izina^  l''.'-iai!i». 

Heshota  Mim  kuosh-kuin.        Hesho-ta    Mimquosbk- 
kuin  =  Hi  -hoi.i  linko-k\\  in. 

Heshota  O'aquima-^  K  i.ii-.  una. 

He  sho  ta  pathl  taie-=  Kirit>  rl. 

Hesh-o-ta  sop-6i-na=  H<--hoialiluptf-iiia. 

Hesh  o  ta  thlu  al-la=  H<-hok;.ikuni. 

Heshota    Thluc  tzinan.  Heshotathiu'ptsinc-^  llo-ho 
tahlupt-ina. 

He-eho  ta  tsi'-na  kwe    He  eho  ta  tsi  nan,    Hesh  0  ta 
tzi  na,  Heshota  Tzinan— I'l.-ia'lo, 
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Hcihota  Uthia^  Ilo-hntniillila. 

Be»lio  ta  Yasht-ok=KI  Morri). 

Hfsh-queaht^  llf^ilin.u. 

Hesley=MiiWlK'lclK-l. 

He«quiaht=  H'.-'iuiiit. 

He«saniesit^  Ha—miaiuesit. 

Heisler-M.ikluh  lu-l 

He  itandsboth  sides=  Aiiofjiliajin. 

Heth  to-ya=  llilliiVii. 

Hetschojoa=  KaIii>J(-).i. 

He'va  tan  i  u=  Hi-vhiiiliiuio. 

Heve=  KU(U-Vf. 

fiewa'  kto  kta.  Hewaktokto^  Hi'latvii. 

Hewanee.  Hewanny— ^  ■ 'U  aiii. 

He  war-tuk  tay  ^  lli"lal-a. 

Hewi  ta-niuw'i-  lli\  hallaiuo. 

Hewhannee---  'i'oivalii. 

He-wi=  IIiiu  i. 

He\ala'nois^  HeklialaiioU. 

Heya  =  Chirii-alnm. 

Heyata-otoljwe,  6eyata  tonwan=  K  litl'VaUuUoinvf. 

Heyata  wicasa=  K  lii'\  alau  iflia>lia. 

Heyowani:"  Vnw  aiii. 

H'hana^  Khuna. 

Hiamonce=  lliainoneo. 

Hiaqui=  Vaiiii. 

Hi-ar'  =  Chiri(  ahtia. 

Hia2us=  Va;^ii.i. 

Hiccory  ground  =  Talrt<se. 

Hich-a  puesuise^  Hitchajniks^is.'^i. 

Hichetas=  Hiirhiu. 

Hich'hu=Hii['ii. 

Hichipucksassa=HiC(.lia[iiikstis.-i. 

Hickory  =  Jirarilla. 

Hickory  Ground,  Hicory  Ground  =  TaIa'-se. 

Hidatsa^-Elah-a. 

Hidatza^  Hiitat-a. 

Hidery  =  ^kittai;(.'isn  Family. 

Hide  Strap  clan=  I'lijusiui. 

Hidhatsa=Hidat.sii. 

Hieller=IIlit'lunir. 

Hiem-ai,  Hiemide  =  .Iemez. 

Hierbipiames=  Krvipiauies. 

Hieroquodame  =  'l'<:'riici>lame. 

Hietane,  Hietans=  Ician. 

Higabu=  Kickajiix). 

Higgahaldshu  =  Tillamook. 

High  Bar=  K wokut-ak wet. 

High-House  People=  Kiii.iaiii. 

Highland  Brule=  Kln_-yata\viclui~ha. 

Highlander  =  thi  I '(.-wya  II. 

Highlanders  =  .\(mIi[.im'iii. 

Highland    Indians=  Noiii|" 'iii.    \\'a(i[im<;tT,   Wi.-c 

Highland  Sicangu=  K ht-valau  ii  li.i^l.a. 

High  Log=  Fiiihalui. 

High  minded  People  =  Sik-ika. 

Hightower^  Et'i.v  all. 

High  Village--. M'.-tLMliUe. 

Highwassee  ==  1 1 1  \vn  —er. 

Hihighenimmo,  Hihighenimo  =  .'^an[xiil. 

Hihirrigua  -  llimiiiLraa. 

Hiits  Hanyi-=ltrahalii. 

Hijames  =  .--ijaMii-. 

Hikalia'-kue  =  .li<arilla. 

Hikanagi=  .\!ahii-aii. 

Hika'pu---  Kii  kai.DM. 

Hikihaw,  Hikkihaw  =  Hvkehah. 

Hi'-la  pi  =  Hillal.j. 

Hilchittees=-  llirihiti. 

Hilend's  Gila  Indians  =  i  "ovolirus. 

HUetsuck,  Hiletsuk-li.ir..l<.-liu. 

Hilicopile=  l(.|i«i,[,;lf. 

HUini,  Hiliniki-lllni..i-, 

HiUaba,    HiUabees,  HUabi,   HiUahys.   Hill  au  bee- 

Ilillabi. 
Hilleamuck^  Tillaiiiook. 
Hillebese  -  Hillahi. 
HiUini  Lle'ni     (r'l.-. 
Himares,  Hirneris.  Himun  ^  Iiiiuri-. 
Hinassau,  Hinasso^  W  ii  liHa 
H!''ha"-cu''.wapa  ^  lliiiliuii-liutiu  upa. 
Hinhaneton  -  Vaiikt'iii. 
Hirjhar)-8'uij-wapa^  Hitihaii^huiiwapa. 
Hini=  llaiiiai. 
Hinkaneton     Vaiiktun. 
Hiouacara  -  Ilu^aiu. 


I    Hiowanni=  Vowani. 

Hi'puk=  ^■|>ll(•. 

Hirequodame  =  Tort><.-(i<lame. 

Hirocoi-^  Irnciuiii.s. 

Hiroons=  lliiri>ii. 

Hiroquais.  Hiroquois^  Iro<|uoi.s. 

Hirriga=  Hirriliijfua. 

Hiscas  =  ^'s(•ani. 

Hishhue-(iwai>ki. 

Hishi  =  l'iK-l.l,,  l.aPK'o. 

Hishquayaht—  ll<.-~<|Uiat. 

His  scarlet- people—  Ka(><izlia. 

Hissi  0  me  tan  i  u  =  lli^iniiutaiiiu. 

Hi3toppa  =  ^  II i-iaiTiiuinaiikf. 

Histu  i  tani  o—  Al-iiia. 

Hitaniwo'iv.  Hi-tan  ne-wo'i-e-- .\ra|irtlio. 

Hilasi'na=^  i  'hcvi'iiiir. 

Hitca  qce-pa  ra  =  H  lcliakh>ln|.ara. 

Hitchatees=  llitihiti. 

Hitchatooche^  llilihini(l>lii. 

Hitchetaws,  Hitchetee^  Hiuliiti. 

Hit  che  too  che=  llll(.liiliiii>tu. 

Hitchi^^  Kii-hai. 

Hitchies=^  Hilihiti.  Kiihai. 

Hitchita.  Hitchittees.  Hitch-ity=  Hitchiti. 

Hitchopararga=  Kil<'ho|ialiiki. 

Hi'-tcin-su-wit''^  Hit^hiiivuwii. 

Hits-tco'-won—  Hit~i'hii\\  on. 

Hitunena.  Hituneniua  =  .\t>iiia. 

Hive  =  <  livimaiia. 

Hi'-wai-i'-t'ce^^  Hiwailhe. 

H'iwana—  .Vpaohe. 

Hiwasse=  Hiw  asMt'. 

Hiyoomannee.  Hiyoowannee—  Yowaai. 

Hizantinton  =  Santet.'. 

Hlakklakatan  =  Ntlaktlakitili. 

HlgagUda,  Hlgai-u  =  ^kid(.-i.'ale. 

Hlg:un=  Hlim. 

H'Ulush  =  '['iitutili. 

Hlkenul  =  (  iiiii-^he"  a. 

Hlu-hlu  natan=  Ntlaktlakitin. 

Hlukak=Hhikaha(li. 

Hluk-kluk-a-tan=  Ntlaktlakitin. 

Hmisi3  =  0misis. 

Hoahon6mos=  Hoalwnoma. 

H6'aiath  =  Oiaht. 

Hoak=  Hoako. 

Ho  aI-kut-whuh=\Vhilkiit. 
I   Ho-allo-pi=  Walapai. 
1    Hoanantum  =  NiiMantiim. 
I    Hoancuts,  Hoan'kut=  Horiknt. 
!    Hobeckenlopa:=  ll')lie<kviitiii.a. 

■  Hobonomas=  H'lal."  iriiaua. 

Hoc'-bo  a,  Hoc'-bo-a  wuii-wu  =  Iln^txia. 

Hochelagenses^  ll'irln^Iaiia. 

Hochelai.  Hochelay=  ll"(ln-layi. 

Hochon-chab  ba-^  11'mIi.  iiiclui|..i. 

Hochuagohrah.     Hochungara,     Hochungarras,     Ho- 

■  chungohrah  =  \\  iriiiL'tja^o. 

■  Hock=lI..ak(). 

:    Hockanoancs^  tlcKcaiiiim. 

Hockquackanonk.      Hockquackonong,       Hockqueca- 
nung,  Hockquekanung.  Hockquickanon  -    .\iiiiai  t- 
{        aiioiik. 

Hocks  =IIoako. 

Hocktem=ll<(iI'la. 

Hococwedoc-=  Hnkokuitn. 
I    Hoctatas--<  no, 
I    Hodash  -- K  lii-taf  hi. 
j    Hode  no  sau  nee™  Ir'i.  |iiiii-. 
1    Hode'san  no  ge-ta-<  i|i<iii'lai,'rt. 
i    Hodi-hi  dan'nt  =--  I'.hvih  >■. 
I    Ho  dino-'-syo"' ni'.  Hodino^soni  ^  I  nxjuois. 
i    HoeBuckintoo  pa  ™  Hiil.._M-k'-iilo|i.i. 

Hoekhocken-=  Huckli'ick'Ti. 

Hoepeekte-  ^  W.ilpi. 

Hoesh  -=I'fiiati-ka. 
,    Ho'fnowa-   Hoimwa. 

■  //o'/an'ani  -  KlKitrharililaiii. 
I    Hogapa'goni    -|'.;iiitiv 

■  nog>;!anders  -- Nc  •<l;iti'i-tn. 

Hogohegees,     Hogoleegcs,     Hogoleegis,     Hogoligis-^ 
i  1 1.. -'.p|.. !.'•-. 

:    Hog  Range --Mikui~|«)ka. 

I    Ho  ha,  Hohays,  Hohe,  Hoheh,  Ho  he'  i  o,  Hoh  hays^ 
j        .\^-.nil.»<an. 
I    Hohilpo  -  .~ali^h. 

Hohoka  -  ll.H.ka. 
I   Ho  ho  qom  -^  <Ja-a  Munltzunia. 
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Hohtatoga  =  H  u  h  1  i  di  i  eii . 

Hohtchungh'grahss-  U  iiiiif  iHt^o. 

Eoh-tinoah^  ilui>.i. 

H6hu=Uuk.>. 

Hoidxnout^^  fliUsiiiiwii. 

Hoindeborto=  fduikpatiiia. 

H<>-is=IViial^-ka. 

Ho-ith-letigau=  Uiililii:ii-_'ii. 

Hoithlewalee.  Ho  ith  le  Waule  -  lliililiw  alili. 

Eo  iv  i  ma  nah'  =  t)i\  iuiaiia. 

Hojome  — .Iiic'ines. 

HoKa=  l[i<aki>. 

Hokaraish  =  Skoki>nu-li. 

Eo-kandik   ah.  Hokan  tikara-  idiliaixlikH. 

Hoki-um=  H.xiui:rii. 

Ilokokwidok^  ll'ki'Wwit.' 

Hoko  winvej    Hokowunwu-lloki). 

Hokwa  imits—  HiKjUuim. 

Ho-la-kal  =  \\  ilakal. 

Eolatlahoanaa=  Hotaliluiyatiii. 

Eolbamas  =  A 1 1 1 >a m ii . 

Hol-cuma,  Holen-mahs.  Hoi  en  na3=  Holki>inrt. 

Holes=ll..li. 

Holihtasha  =  (')litas^a. 

Holilcpas,  Holille  pas.  Ho  Ul-li  pah  — ( ili>lii|ia. 

Hol'-ko  mah=  Hi'lkiiina. 

Hol-mie  uhs=  Iloliiiiuk. 

Holoaloopis=(  )l(il'i;i  I. 

Hoi -6  kom-inah=  II"lk'inia. 

Hololipi,  Hoi  61u-pai  =  ( >liiliii.  I 

Holsteinberg=  H(>!-(-utiuri.'. 

Holtz  Indianer=\\hr.  knt. 

HoluCiik=Hi.lukli:k. 

Holy  Ghost.    Mission  of  the  =  .-ii  iiii,'a\vaiiiiiikijii^. 

Holy  Ground=  I  kdiuuliaKa. 

Ho  ina=  Hiptaehi. 

Homalco=Homalko. 

HoDamish  =  i;hi>niamisli. 

Ho'-ma"ha"  =  Umalia. 

Homas=  Hiiiiia. 

Homa  Susa=  Homo>a!=Mi. 

Ho-mel  ches=  U  jiililchi. 

Home-nip  pah=  Hiimiiipa. 

Home-war-roop=  HuDiiiariip. 

Homoloa.  HamolQua=  Ilniuulua. 

Honachees=  Mhhd. 

//onaga'ni=  Kli>>;iatjani. 

H6'nak=  Wharriock. 

Honan=  Hoiiati. 

Honanduk  =  A'liron'lack. 

H6-nan-ne-h6  ont=>fii>ia 

Honani.  Ho-na-ni-nyu-mu,  Honani   winwu.  Ho  na' 

ni  wunwu=  Hoiittrn. 
Ho-nau=  Ke. 

Honau  wiiiwu.  Honawuu  =  Hotia  ii. 
Honcpatela  band=  H  inik|>,iUtm 
Hcnctons  =  Vaiiktuii. 
Honcut=  H'liikiit. 
Hone'-cha'  da  =  <'tiiinak.-rrt. 
Honechas=  Uacu. 
Honepapas=  Hiuik|ia[.a. 
Honepatela  Yanctonnais,  Honeta-par  teen=  Hiiiik- 

patiiia. 
Honey-Zater3=  IViiattk.i.  Pftnnruikara. 
Honeyoye=  llonci'V''. 

Hongashan.  Hon  ga  sha-no  =  KaiivaNln-iiu. 
HongKutchin  =  H.Mikiiictiiii. 
Honigeters=  l\-tiat<ka. 
Honi'-i-ta-ni-o=  l'a«  lu-o. 
Honin  nyumu=  Hoii.iijuti. 
Honkpapa  =  Hiiiik[i;'.[.a. 
Honmo-yau-cu=  l|i)iiUMyau-lm. 
Honnamu  =  [(■  ■nan. 
Honneyayea=  Hum  "Vi-. 
Honnontages  =  (  Hi'iii'iau'a. 
Honnonthauan8  =  .~i-tii-irt. 
Honontonchionni=  lr"qu"!~- 
Honosuguaxtuwane^i  '.iv  ni/a. 
Honqueronons,  Honquerons=  K'iflif.-<ipiriin. 
Ho^'tc'  i  ki'-ka-ra'-tca  da  — f'hiiiiakera 
Hontouaearha  =  '  (tit \v:iL.'aiilia. 
Honu;^shinicndi  — .--<in'K. 
Hon'-wuiiwu=  llotiaii. 
Hooch=I|.<li. 

Hoochawgenah  =  \Viiiii>liatro. 
Hoochenoos,     Hoochinoo,     Hoodch«noo,     Hoodsinoo. 

Hooilsna  hoos=  Hui-tiuu  ii. 
Hoof  Rattle  =  Wok~iliiuiiihi. 
Hooh^Holi. 


Hoo-i8h  =  rt'iiait»krt. 

Hookchenoo=  H  iii^iimvii. 

Hookchoie  =  <  'k.liayl. 

Hook  choie-oo  che.     Hookchoiooche~<>k('liayii<I>lii. 

Hookluhmic^  I.uuiiiii. 

Hooma=  llotailii. 

Hoomi  =  .Uioiiif. 

Hoonah  Kow— (luiia. 
I   Hoonchenoo^  llut~t>uuii. 
'    Hoone  ahs.  Hoone-aks=  Hutia. 
I    Hoone  boo  ly  ^  ll.»iiii-l).Hi(.'y. 
]    Hooniahs.  Hoonid  =  lluiia. 
i    Hoonselton.  Hoonsolton— IIlln■^il•tin^f. 

Hoonyah^  llii!'.,i 

Hoopa.  Hoo  pah  ^  Iliipa 

Hoosatunnuk  ^  ~;i  ■ikhriil',-.' 

Hooseche.  Hoositchi  ^  i  )-i>iihi 

Hootch ooee  =  i  "Uriuiyi. 

Hoottinoo.  Hootz  ah  tar-qwan=  lliil>iiiu wii. 

Hoo-wun'na=  Huwaiiikikar.ichaila. 

Ho-pah=  Hiijia. 

Hope  =  Sakalil. 

Ho-pees=  Hopi. 

Hope  lndians  =  ,~akahls. 

H6pet4cisa'th  =  U(iitchH--alit. 

Ho-pi'-ci  nu-me=  I'lioljln-. 

Hopii=  Hopi. 

Ho-pilpo=  Hiihil[H3-. 

Hopishinome^  l'utl«l"-;. 

Hopite.  Hdpitu.  Hopituh.  Ho  pi-tiih  oinu  muh. 
H6-pi-tuh-cin\-umuh.  Hopituhle:nvu-muh  = 
Hopi. 

Hopungieasaw.  Hopungiesas=  I'iankashavv 

Hoquium—  ll.  "luiam. 

Ho  rata  mii-make=  Khar.iianumanki- 

Horcaquisacs.  Horconcitos.  Horcoquisa,  Horcoqui- 
Baes=  .\rkoki>.i. 

Hor€s=  Kt-rt-an  Familv. 

HorhetoQ.  Horhetton  =  Haluttnuw  aiitia. 

Hoiikans=  Huricim. 

Horltcholetchok=  Huchiltchik. 

Horn  House=  K'lkupki. 

Horn  Mountain  Indians=  Klei-hf^oitiiie. 

Horn  pueblo^  Walpi. 

Ho-roge,  Horoje,  Horoji=  Wiiiiicliago. 

Horse-path- to  wn=  Hl-jkalchka. 

Horse  Trail  =  ('l]i!iIakoiiiiu. 

Hosboa  wiiiwu=IiosL>oa. 

Hosett=tJZLitL-. 

Hosh-que  aht=  He^qniat. 

Hosier  =  Takiiui!din'r. 

Hos  Ojos  Calientes  =  <  ijo  Calii-iite. 

Hostaqua.  Hostaque=  Vu-tai^a. 

Hostler— Til  ki mil' I inu. 

HotaUehoyarnar=  Hol.ililniyaiia. 

Ho-tan-k€  =  \Siniii;ba:;u. 

Hotashin=  .Nlt-^ralcro;. 

Ho-ta'-tci=II<.i.ii  hi. 

Ho'tatci=Kh'.tactii. 

Hotcaiigara  =  \\  intii.'ba?'). 

Hotchon  tchapa=  llixliiiticliapa. 

Hot  Creek  Inaians=  .\i<au x-h. 

Ho-teday=  K;kal-ik. 

Hote-shog-garah.  Hote  shung  garah  =  \VJiinebiii;'i, 

Hothleawallv=  flnhliw  .liili. 

Hcthletega.  Hothtetoga=  Hnhlitaisa. 

Hoji'nesiako"  =-r,iuk. 

Hotinnonchiendi,  Hotinnonsionni,  Hotinonsionni  = 
Ironnoi*. 

Hotlimamish  =  rhotl'.'rnaini«li. 

Hotoa-nutqiu=  Mati'ihiva.s. 

Hoton-ga=  Wiriiu-tiatro. 

Eo-tor'lee=^HutilKali,'i. 

Hotos  =  <n.>. 

Hot  Spring  Apache8=  Wiirni  .'^prini,'  .Ajiaitie. 

Hot  Spring  Valley  Indians=  .V-la  kiwi. 

Hottimamish,  Hottunamish  =  >liiitk'maiui-li. 

Hotulgee=  |[  uLiIlmIi-'I. 

Ho-tum  i-ta-ni-o=  Hula  mi  tan  in. 

Ho-tura'-mi'-hu  is  =  .-'iiuiii.'ka.\  iiloliiii. 

Houachi^es  =  I'aiur'-. 

Hou  a  guan  =  Hi/wkaii. 

Houandate8=  Hii.'''iii. 

Houatoctotas  =  (  Ui>. 

Houattoehronon  =  ~aiiW. 

Houebaton  =  W  .il:p'.-loii. 

Eouechas  -  Win  u. 

Houetbaton8=  \\  alif"ton. 

Hou-et-chus=  llvuilii. 
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Houi-ri=irowiri. 

Houkan  Hlade=  Howkan. 

Houlcpapa8=  MunL|>a|iii. 

Houma=lIuinii. 

Hounena  =  Cri>\vs. 

Hounondatf,  Houroni=Hun>n. 

Bousatannuck,  Housatonic  Indians.  Housatonnoc, 
Eoussatonnoc  Indians,  Houssatunnuck<-StiM'k- 
l.riilf-'c. 

Houst.aqua=Yii>i«j.'ii. 

Houtchis  =  Vuclii. 

Houtouagaha^tifitwiiiriiiihH. 

How  ach  ees,  Howachez=  Heudii. 

Howa  g^an=  Howkaii. 

Ho-wah  =  io\vrt. 

Howakan=  Iloulcaii. 

Howchee3=  IKmk  hi. 

How-chuck-les-aht,  Howchucklus  aht.  Howchuklis 
aht,  Howchuklisat=  li  Imi'kloii, 

Ho  wchungerah  =  \V  i  n  II  (.'hakfo. 

How-echee,  How-ech-es=  Hi'Uclii. 

How  ge-chu  =  (>tri'iHlu-(.*. 

How-ku-ma=  HuiikiiiiiH. 

How-mox-toi-sow-es=  Ma  in  I  an. 

How-ru-ma=  ilankumu. 

Howschueselet=  r(liiifkle<il. 

Howtetech,  How-te-te'-oh=^  lluilfiiiil. 

Ho\suwitan=\Vii>hita. 

Ho  ya^Hovala.i. 

HraQ-hrah-twauns  =  Chifpj>f  wa. 
Huachirrones=  Waeharoiif";. 

Huachuca=  Hiii'(  litKa. 

Huadibis^IIilirivi'S. 

Huadji  lanas^skfiJan". 

Huaepiis=\Valaj>ai. 

Huajicori=  Ilnaxuori. 

Eualapais,      Hualipais,      Huallapais,      Eu&ilopi'^ 

Walapai. 
Huallpi=\Valpi. 

Hualopais,  Hual-paich=  Walapai. 
Hualpais  =  CiilviUi_:.  Walapai. 
Hualpas  Indians=  Walapai. 
Hual  pe,  Hualpec,   Hual-pee,   Hualpi,   Hualpy,   Hu- 

alvi=  Walpi. 
Huanchane,  Huanches,  Huane=  Wac-o. 
Huarogio=  VarC'hio. 
Huashashas=0^aee. 
Huashpa  =  \Va«hpa. 
Huashpa  Tzena=Hiiashpatzenft. 
Huasiotos=Otn. 
Huassavas  =  (jiiazava-!. 
Huatanis=  Mandan. 
Huatl-vi  =  Wal[u. 
Huatoctas^Olo. 

Hubales,  Hubates.  Hubites  =  Tano. 
Huc-aritz-pa=  A  ri/[»e. 
Huch=noli. 

Huch-oo-la-chookvache==ravrt  Miniteziima. 
Huchun  =  U(hiuiu. 
Hue  klic  =  Xiin. 
Hudcoadamaa,     Hudcoadan.     Hudcoadane8=--.\l(he- 

(Joiiia. 
Hueco=--\Vac'o. 
Hue-lamuh  =  rouiohan. 
Hue-lang-uh  =  Soi)t;Lih. 
Huepaca  =  Huepac. 
Huerachic  =  Giifraehic. 
Hueso  Parrado=iIuej<j  Para<lo. 
Hu  e'  yi  =  Kh\iva. 
Hue  yanguh  =  rii.ilam. 
Hu'  hlo^-Hluhl..,U£:i. 
Huq'tarina"  Wimic-bag^o. 
Euichites  =  \\  ifhitil. 
HuiU  =  IIiiil),catlan. 
Huinihkacia=Hani,'iiiilika-hina. 
Hu  i'niqk'acr-'a=niiinihka«liiiia. 
Hu  mikaci^ia^  Huliuka.-hlka. 
Huinirren=  Huirivirren. 
Huiris=Ilulrivi>. 

Huia  van  Montezuma  =  ("asH  <;ratide. 
Huitcole.-Hiiichol. 
Huixapa-iluaxapa. 
Huk-lKjak.j. 
Huk  tjT=o<.otan. 
Hukwat8  =  M,,hHve.  Yuma. 
Hu  U  napo^  KutilaiiaiK.). 
HuIapais-,W,ilH[.ai. 
Hu'H  Wa'hli-Huhliwahll. 


Huniooel-lell.    Hullooellell,    Hulloo  et  tell,    HlI- 

!       lu-et-tell=Hiill.xiottil. 
Hulpunes— Kliulpuiii. 
Hultulkakut=  Kiinil. 
Huma  kam  =  Tcp('<'ano. 
Hu-ma-U-wu=  .Nlalahiio. 
Hum-a-luh  =  r.>u  uliaii.  .-^k.-iirit. 
Humanas,     Humanas    de    Tompirrs,     Human&i     de 

Tompiros.  Humanos"  rHuclia-^h. 
Humas  =  .Mu.<khii;,'eau  Family,  lawvliash. 
Humasko  =  ('ro<-  k<. 
Hu-mat  kam  =  1  \'pc<'rtn«>. 
Hu-n)a'-whi=  liunialiu  i. 
Humbolt  Bay  Indjans=  \Vislii»k. 
Huraenthi=  Muiisof. 
Humo  =  Ci>ps. 

Hump-tu  lups=Hunipruiips. 
Humros^i  ilutia. 

Humunas  de  Tompireg  =  Tawt-hash. 
Huna  =  i!auili'kaii. 
Hunacow.  Hunakdn=  Hiiiia. 
Hu-na-murp=  Utinaniirp. 
Hunga  =  Haiiija 

Hdng  ga  ni-kashingga=  Haii--atiiiii:a. 
Hungo  Parie,  Hungo  Pavia.  Hungo  Pavie  =  Hiiiit;i>- 

pavi. 
Hun-go-tin'-ga=  Haiii.'ataiii.'M 
Hun-guh=  Han'.'a. 
Hunkappa3=  Hmikpapa. 
Hun-ka-sisket=  N-isk('t. 
Hun-koo-chin=  Hankuli-hiii. 
Hunkpate-dans=  llnnkpai.a. 
Hunkpatee,  Hunkpati.  Hunkpatidan.   Hunkplatin  = 

Huiikpatiiia. 
Hunkqwi'-tik^  Hunkkhwiiik. 
Hun-Kutchin=  HaiikuU'lun. 

Huijku  wanica.   Hunku-wanitca=  lluiikiiwaniiha. 
Hunnaa=  Huna. 
Hun'-sa-tung=  Honsinijiisr. 
HuMska-caijtozuha,      Hu"skatca"tojuha  —  Hunska- 

chantozhiiha. 
Hunters=  Etaeottine. 
Hunyo  Pavie=  iluiitropavi. 
Huokarawaccks  =  Cii>tiirtt  waoc. 
Huphale  =  Euiaula. 
Hupi  =  Hopi. 
Hupo=Hiipn. 
Hurall=  Harahey. 
Hures=L're-'. 

Hurones,  Huronnes=  Huron. 
Hurricane  Toms^  Toin*  Town. 
Hurripicuii,  Hurriparacussi  =  TLK:'<jl>atra. 
Hurron3=  Hnr"M. 

Hu'saja^  Han-'kaaliunin.  }lii<aiita. 
Hu'saja  Wanu'>'=  Hti-aiJiawanun. 
Hu-sha-sha  band  =  Wal][>ckute 
Huskchanoes  =  i ''  mesti'^jra. 
Huskemaw=  K.-^kiinu. 
Huskhu6keys=  Kaskaskia 
Huskoni=  H  u>nkoni. 
Husky  =  I->kiniO. 
Huspoa=llo~t)i.a. 
Hussanamesit=  Hassanainesil. 
Hussleakalna=  Hu-^liakatna. 
Hu'-tab  Pa-da  nir)  =  f'au  nee. 
Hu-ta'-ci=  Li  pan. 
Huta-><'apo=  Kiililanapo. 
Hutanga=  Kaii^a. 
Hu'tafi  5(a=  Winnebago. 
Huta'shi  =  T-:lta<l._-n. 
Hutchistanet  =  t.ii!on(JagB. 
Hutepa=  i'aiMjTii. 
Hut  ta'tch'l=Hutatcbl. 
Hutuk=  Hntui;.-iia. 
Huu_ka=  Hioka. 
Hu-umui  =  Omaha. 
Hu'-wi  wuii-wu=  Huwi. 
Huxul  =  Lipan. 
Huzaa5  =  CKaee. 
Hu2  ?au.  HuzzawB     Ovi^e. 
Hvattoehronon—  ~:iijk. 
Hwalapaa  =  \\  alapai. 
Hwat  e3'  =H«aiies. 
Hweghkongh  =  'i  wtxhkongh. 
Hwot  es  — Hua'ie!-. 
Hyatk8=  Ky:ik. 
Eyanaes  — Cuniinaiiniit. 
Eyaquez,  Hyaquin,  Hyamii»  =  Vaqui 
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Hydah»=rhimnu-^ynii      FHinily.    Htiidn     Ski 

colau  Familv,  J^.lli>lllm  Kninilv. 
Hyder=Haiil!i." 
Hyem  Tu-ay=  I'lui'tiiay. 
Hyeroquodame  =  TcriK.'(«laiiie. 
Hyo-hai-ka  =  ^Ui«ksrati'. 
Hyo-qua  hoon  =  1  Vi  !■<. 
Hyroquoise,  Hyroquoyse=  Inxiuois. 
Hyscanis='  V^Cam. 
Hyshalla^  Kitaiuat. 

Iaakema  =  Yakima. 

Ia'an=Vaii. 

Iacona  =  .la(ona. 

Iacovane=  ViijiiaiU'. 

I-i'cu  we  tene'  =  (  lioiiiftiiimo. 

IagK.n=--  lllluliinir. 

I-a'-kar=IfCaii. 

fakim=  Yiiqui. 

I-akima=  Vakimu. 

ia'k'6  =  Yakii. 

lakon=  YaMliilia. 

lamafos  —  Yuinasei.'. 

Iano=  llano. 

l'-aij-to'-an=Jalonal)ine. 

Iapies=  llapi-;. 

Iasica=  Karnit-rs'  liaml. 

I-at=.^[ohave. 

lata  go  =  L'to. 

Iatan  =  Ietan. 

lawai=  li^wa. 

Iawani=  Ymvaiii. 

lawas,  Iaway=Io\va. 

Ibatc'e=  lljaihf. 

Ibequi=  Va'iui. 

Ibetap  okla  chitto=  Kliita  I'liovdla  Chitto. 

Ibetap  okla  iskitini=Kljit.i  I'txx'ula  SkaUiiie 

Ibitachka=  Iviuu'luKu. 

Ibitoopas=  Il^itoiipa. 

Ica=lKu. 

Ica=I>lia. 

Icanderago,  Icanderagoe8  =  Teatontaloga. 

Icarilla  Apaches^^Jicarilla. 

Icasque  =  Ca-"iiii. 

Icbewas  =  C'hif)pe\va. 

Icca=InL-hd. 

IccarUla= J  icarilla. 

Iccujeune=  Miiiibrefios. 

Ice=Nuklie,  Wazhazlie. 

IchariUa  =  Jifarilla. 

Ic'-ha-she=  Kaiize. 

Ichiaha  =  ('tiiaha. 

Ichiti=  llitcliiti. 

I'-chu- ar'- rum  pats  =  Iclnianimpats. 

lciaha  =  <.'liialia. 

Icogmute=  Ikcrj,'miul. 

Icora=  Yfiora. 

Ictans  -  Ictan. 

Ictaque  tci  duba  -  l>lilKklif<liirliiljH. 

Ictasanda=  lii>lila>aiiila. 

Ictunga-  I-liHiiiL;a. 

Idahi  =  Ciiruaii(lK'. 

Ida-ka  riuke=  Mukarauakalia. 

Idat»'e  =  Kali>e. 

Id-do-a=  Kikal^ik. 

Iden-noo=  ICidiim. 

'■I'djao=  K'ljao. 

Idjoritnaqtuin,  Idjorituaxtiun^  Mjorituaktiiiii. 

Idkalloo-lkaln. 

Ido  ka  raiuke^-  hiakariiiki-. 

Ieanausteaiae  =  T<.aiia  M>liiyaf. 

leaogo  -riuj,M. 

I-ehnus=  ViMiiii". 

lekiffe'-^Kkitllic. 

lelan—  Ictaii. 

iien=  Kirak. 

lenecu  -Si.'iifCi'l  del  Siir. 

I-«'-ni8^  Vc'iiiii^. 

leskaciijca-j  U-^kachinclia. 

leska-pi  =.Iali)ini  tiiiii-. 

Ieska-tci"tca     If^kacliiiiclia. 

Ietam  =  Icl.iii. 

letan-Lti-. 

letanes,  Ittaiia     letaii. 

If-terram     III. 

Igagmjut  --  lu'ak, 

Igauik,  Igawik     Iciiik. 

Igdlopait     J(,'ill.Tpail. 

Igdlulik-lghilik. 


Igdlumiut=  lu'lulik.  Taliairiniut. 
Ighelkos.tlende-K,it.i^-kMk. 
'    Ighiakchagham)ut=  Au'liiki'liiik. 
Igiagagamute.  Igiagamute  ^  lt:iak. 
Igihui  a=  Ap.iihf. 
Igiogagamut=li,'iak. 
Igita=i:i:ili. 

Igivachochanuut=  lirivacliok. 
Iglakateqila  ---  U'lakatokliila. 
Igloodahominy^  l-lii'lali"iiiiii4r. 
IglooUk.  Igloolip^  lL;lulik. 
Igludua'hsuin  -  ii:l\iilua>iiiii. 
Iglulinginiut^^  U'liilirmmt. 
Iglumiut^  Tah.i_'iiiiiit. 
Ignanine=  IiiinMni::iiia. 
Ignerhonons.  Ignierhonons  --=  Mi)ha\vk. 
Ignituk  -  Ikiu'tuk. 
Ignokhatskomute  =  l'_'ii«)k. 
Igognak.  Igonok-Ki<li.T. 
Igraganiiut-  U-iak. 
Igtigalik=Iktn:alik. 
Iguaces=  Yt'ua-vy. 
Iguanas=  ls,'Uaiii-s. 
Iguases=  Vj;ua~cs. 
Igu6hel  =  iLTU^Iiik. 
Ihaca=  lli.i>ha. 
Iha'gtawa    Kata\ka,    Ihanketwans.    Ihafik'ta''wi'', 

Ihaijktoi|waij  ^Vanktoii. 
Ihaijktoijwaijna,    Ihanktonwanna  Dakotas.    Ihank 

tonwannas=  ^■an  klciiai. 
Ihanktonwans.  I  hank  ton  we  -  Vaiiklon 
Ihan-k-tow  wan  nan,         Ihank'-t'wan  aha  —  Yank- 

toiiai. 
Ihank' -t" wans ^  Yankton. 
Ihasa=lhaslfa. 

Ihauk-towa  na.  Ihauk  t' wan  ahs^  Yanktonai. 
Ihauk-t'wans==  Yankton. 
I'hldene=  Na\  alio. 
Ihnek=  .\niaikiara. 
Ihon-a  Does  =  .hMiiata. 
Ihonattiria=  Ihonatiria. 
Ihoway=Iourt. 
Ih-po-se  ma=  Ipok-iuidik.<. 
IicarTillas  =  Jiearilla. 
Ika  =  .\ika. 

Ikaklagmute^^  1  katlo  k. 
Ikaligvigmiut,  IkaligwigTnjut  =  Chir.ik. 
Ikalinkmiut,  Ikaliukha,  Ikal  ukha^  Kkiiik. 
Ikanafaskalgi^^Scnunoli-. 
Ikanatchaka—  I  Ka  naihaka. 
Ikaniuksalgi  — .-'■ininolr. 
Ikan'-tchati  =  K.incliati. 
I-ka  nuck=  I  kai  ni-k. 
I'-ka  du'=  Kirka[>ui>. 
Ikarik-=\S  ii  liiia. 
Ikarlo-  Ikaln. 

Ikatlegomut,  Ikatlegomute  =  I  kallek. 
Ikechipouta-- 1  kaihiiM-ala. 
Ikekik  =  Kiklau'uk. 
Ikhiak=l-:>;ik. 
Ikikiktock  ^=  Kiktatjilk. 
Ik  khagmute=lkak. 
Ik  killin--=  Kntihaknli  hill. 
Iko-ag-miut  — C'linaL'ninil. 
Ikoghmiout,   Ikognijut,   Ikogmut,   Ikogmute=  Ikoe 

mint. 
■rkoklag'mut=^  Ikatlck. 
Ikouera^=  Kuma. 
Iktigalk-^lL'llL'alik. 
Ikuagmiut— I  li  iiaL'niint. 
Ikuagnijut-^  I  ki._'ini\il. 
Ikuak  =  ('linaL.'niiiii. 
IkutchIok-=  Knlclili)k. 
Ikvagmutes^-Maiii'niint. 
Ikvogmutes—  I  kuu-iiiiut. 
Ikwanek  --^.^  liar  lain  karuk. 
Ilamatt=  K  laniatli. 
Ilaoquatsh^^t.'iayi'.jniit. 
Ilatamaa--^  .Vltanialia. 
Ila'xluit«'llaklnit. 
Ildefonso  -^-^an  llili-f.jnMi. 
Ilesta=-  I-lcta  ilel  Snr. 
Ilet  =  I:-lota. 
Ilet»uck  =  15.1lal..-lla. 
Ilgat  --(.li.liali-. 
Ilghrnii  =  l;rllar,H)la. 
Ilgonquincs    ■  .N  ipi-^-illi,'. 
Ilicos=  .\IllU-o. 
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Ilimouek,  Iline.  Ilinrse.  Ilinesen.  Iliniouek.  Ilinois, 

Ilinouets,  Ilinouetz.  Ilionois=  llliiun-^. 
Iliutagamute=  Iliutak. 
IIiljuljuk=Iliuliiik. 
lUenois.    Illenonecks.    Illicoueck.     lUimouec,    Illi- 

oese,  lUines^n,  Il-li-ni,   lUiniens,  lUiniwek,  lUi- 

noias«  IlUiinis. 
Illinois  Creek  =  Clui«Iii.  Sul  wiilikii. 
Illinois  Valley  i  band  .  ===S,ilu:ilikii. 
lUinoix,      IllinonecKs,     lUinoaeeks,     Illinouecks==- 

IlIiiiMi^. 
Illmawees=Ilniiiwi. 
Illonese.  Illonois=  Illinois. 
IlIoolook=  Ilinliuk. 
lUth-cah-get  la  =  .-ki.l<L;:ao. 
IlluidUk=Iliiilck:. 
Illuni=Illiii.i'.<. 

Il'sefl  fawai'a  me=  I  l-flliltli;ixvai<iine. 
Iltenleiden=  I  ntonU'iilcii. 
Iltte-ka»-mamits=lthkyt.iiianiit.H. 
Ilwans=£n\viiu-. 
Ilyamna=  Iliamiia. 
Ilyamna  people^  Ktiniakliolatia. 
I'ma  =  Qilaliaw. 
Imach-leet=  Ituiikliiiiiut. 
Imagnak,  Imagninskoe=  luuif,'iieo. 
Imaham=  Iinaha. 
lmahans  =  <^ii.Hiaw. 
Imahao,  Imahaus^  Iiimlia. 
Imakleet,  Imaklitgmut^=  Imakliniiut. 
Imangen=  Iiniii)ii;;aiin. 
Immaculate   Conception  =  Coii<ipi_i(jii.    Ihonatiria, 

Ossossaiie. 
Immaculee  Conception  de  Notre  Dame  aux  Illinois  = 

1  III iiiaiu late  (.'oiu'el'tion. 
Im-mook  fau=  Iiiuikia. 
Imnagen=  Inmoiigana. 
Imokhtagokhshuk,  Imokhtegokhshuk=  IiiiukttL'ok- 

shuk. 
Imoklasha  Iskitini=  Ini(iiii,'alusha  Skataiie. 
Imori3  =  Imiiri';. 
Imtelleiden=  Iliteiilt-iden. 
I'mtun=Iimik. 
Imuanak=  Imiiorigana. 
Imuklasha=-Iiiioni.'ala.-ha. 
Imures,  Imurez,  Imuri,  Imuriz— Imuris. 
I'-na-cpe  =  Ni.-7,  I'erci^. 
I-na-hao-win  =  lnyiinlirt"m. 
Inaialayehua  =  Majala>  L'liua. 
Inalugmiut  =  I[ltrukliuiiut,  Iiiiakliiniiit. 
Inapaw  =  l^iia|>au  . 
In-as-petsum^  Ni-spfliiii. 
Inatahin  =  Mt-suulcri'S. 
Inay  =  Hailiai. 
Inbreeders  =  \Va'_'luklie. 
Inchulukhlaites  =  Ilikalicli. 
lnda  =  r(imanihe. 
Indaochaie  —  LiihtiMiaii. 
Inda  Tsa'-an  — Kiowa  .\[>aclie. 
Inde  =  Apaitif . 
Indian  01dtown  =  <  tldtow  n. 
Indians  of  the  Long  Reach^  \Va[i|iiiiucr. 
Indians  of  the  Lower  Kootenay--^  1^'Uer  Kiiliiiai. 
Indian  Wells  =  Kh\  iiii-ii. 
Indiens  Cuivres=l  at^all'itlilit.-. 
Indiens  du  Sang     Kama h. 
Indie  ns-Loups     Skjili. 
Indi  ens-Pierre  —  A^-iliitMiin. 
Indiens  Serpents  -.-lu'vlniiij. 
IndilcheDentiene-liiil.ii-linliiti. 
Indio=;  l'alr(j-.iHt. 
Indios  Manzos=  riKlj|i>~. 
Ineja=Itiya(ia. 

I°'e-waqube-a^"=  Iii-wa  kliiibtMilhiti. 
Ingahanieh,  Ingahamiut     liiUHti.iini-. 
Ingaleek,  Ingleet.  Ingalete,  Ing'aliki  -  lii^alik. 
Ingal;ks=  Kai  vuliklj.  .taliu. 
Ingalit  =  Iiij.'aiik. 
Ingte  jide=  liiL'iiln-/f.iil.'. 
lngechuk  =  ('li]i;iL.'i]i:ut. 
Ingekasagmi  =  iKiink,  lii'.'aljk. 
Ingelete6--I:i'-'alik. 
Ingeramut  ^  lhi.'>-r. 
Ing  gera  je  da  =  hi!."lhi-/.liii|L'. 
Ingichuk^  ( 'liiiaLriiiiiit. 
Inglijtirigcmut      I  I;i,'liUaliir<jIuillt. 
Ingrakaghamiut^  lliLTakak. 
In-gru-7he-da  -  lni,'.lli.  /Iji.ie. 
Ing-uh-kli-mut  -  Iiii.Mikliuiuu. 


Ingwe-pi'-ra»-di-Tihe  ■m«''=-  Korcsuii  Family. 

Ini^  tiaiiiai. 

Inicanopa=<  I'ilaklikalia. 

Inics,  Inies=  Ilaiiiai. 

Ininyu-weu  =  ('ret;. 

Inipoi  =  .\iU'[M>. 

Injaya=  Iiiyaha. 

Inkalichljuaten=Iiikalich. 

In-kal  ik=  Iiit:alik.  Kaiyiilikholaiia. 

Inkalite=  liiL-alik. 

Inkaliten  =  ltiKalik.     Kaiyiitikluilana.     Kii-k«<i>,'- 

miui,  Ma^oniiut. 
Inkasaba=  lnke-al)f. 
Inn{;un'kaJirl■3^a=  I  iikdhiuika^liiiika. 
Inkilik.  InkiUken=  I  nu'alik. 
Inkilikeu  =  Kaiyiil\klnir.iiia. 
Inkilik  Ingelnut=-.l  iiu'rliiiilo. 
Ink  ka'-sa-bri  -  liikoalu-. 
Ink-pa-du-ta["s  bandj,  Ink  pah  doo  ta   band-^Waui- 

di^apas  H.ind. 
Inkpatonwan=  Iiikpa. 
Inkiiluchluaten,     Inkulukhlaitea,     lDkuluklaities=- 

Inkalioh. 
Innatchas  =  Natchf/;. 
In-neck  =  .Vuiaikiara. 
Innjes=  Haiiiai. 
In-ninyu  wuk  =  Cri'f. 
Innoit=  K-kimii. 
Innondadese=  TiiiiKjiitali. 
Innu,  Innuees,  Innuit— Kskiiui). 
Innuit=  h>.|miiiau  111  Family. 
Inocanopy=  I'ilaklikalia. 
Inoschuj6chen=  lii^  i-rliuix.'hii. 
Inparavi  =  .-liipauiuvi. 
Inpaton  =  Iiikpa. 
Inqaoi  =  lru'iUiii<. 
Inshaunshagota  =  Yorooiiwatco. 
In'shin=  Ki'likail. 
Insiachamiut^  In-iacliak. 
Inside  Fat=  Kakapoya. 
In-8pellum  =  Ni.'.-ptliiii. 
Insular  =  .-rali>lian  Family. 
Inta=L'te. 

I'Haqpupce'=  Iiitapupshe. 
Io'.tci  =  Iiichi. 
In-tempeaches,     In-tim-peach,    In-tim-peches=-In- 

timl'ii-li. 
Intsi  Dindjick=.\htona. 
IntsiDindjitch  =  KMyiikiiklHitana. 
Intuch-culgau=lritat(lika!i,'i. 
Intujen-ne=  Kara'-n. 
Inugleet=  liii,'ukliiiiiut. 
Inuin,  Inuit=  K-kiinu. 
I-nuks'-iks=  Iiiiik-ik.-i. 
Iniina-ina  =  .\  raf.a  fn  i. 
Inverted    Society!  =  llim<>iy<iiiis 
Ir)ya:j-h-oiij=^  Inyaiiliaiiiii. 

luya'^tceyaka-ato  wa"  =  liiy  aiiilifyakuati>ii  w  an. 
I°ya"tO'wa"=.lat<)ruiliiiie 
In>avape=  ^'avapai. 
Ioewaig=  low  a. 

logopani.  Iogopapi  =  .~liiini;")|Mivi. 
IohnaDoes  =  ,l  uiiiala. 
Iojuan  =  V'jjualie. 
Iola  =  Ji)rf. 

londes,  lonees.  Ion  i,  lonias.  lQnie3=>  Hainai. 
Ionontady-Hagas=  rioiioiirali. 
Iotan  =  |..-taM. 
Iottecas=Jiiniata. 
Iowanes=  Vcnvaui. 
lowaulkeno^  I  au  akuiii. 
lowav  ^  I'  'U  a. 
Ipande,  Ipandi^  I.ipail. 
Ipataraguites  ^■rawrlia-^li. 
I-pe-re  =  .-an  l.:\/..iro. 
Ipiutelling.  IpniteUing=  Mniti-Uin'; 
Ip9ilq  =  ^.inp.iil. 
Ipupukhmam-  .Nh-diMiiiL'. 
Iqer  qa-mut'^^  IklHTkliainiit. 
Iquahsinawniish  ^  .-'piax'in. 
Irans  village-  I'M.i  Ilk  iiti  tun. 
Iraqua  Indians   Ululia. 
Irecoies,   Irequois  ^  Iroi)iiui~. 
Irinions  =  IlliiiDi,-, 
Iripegouans™  \\  umiljuiru. 
Iriquoi  --  I  ri  I'lU'iJ-. 

Irkpeleit  =  .\lli.:p.i-'an  F.nnily.  Kutihin. 
Irocois,  Iro'.quois.  Irognas,  Irokesen -- 1  r">|Ui)i-'. 
Iron  Cloud  -  .Mak  lll>i  Miiin/a. 
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Ironeye»,  Ironirt^  Haiiiai. 

Ironoi(=  Iroqiioi;:. 

Iroondock»  =  A(lin>iiilai-k. 

Iroquaes,    Iroque,    Iroquese,     Iroqueze,    Iroquiese, 

IrcKjuoi  =  Iri'.|iii-'is. 
Iroquois  d'enbas=M<^ha\vk. 
Iroquois  du  Sault  =  t'aiii;luiiu\a.trH. 
Iroquois  inferieurs=  Mnhawk. 
Iroquois  of  the  Sault  =<'aiii;hiiaua!,'a. 
Iroquos,  lrriquoi8  =  Iri>'inoi-;. 
Irrironnons,  Irrironons=  Krio. 
Irrohatock=  Arroha[(.>o. 
Irroquois,  Irroquoy8  =  Iroquois. 
Iruaitsu,  I'niwai=IruwailMi. 
Is=Ais. 
Isaacs  =  Kwik. 
Isallanio  race  =  Ch<,Tokft'. 
Isalleet  =  silela. 
Isalwalken  =  Ivil\vakri:-ii. 
Isamishs  =  iam  i.»h . 
Isammuck  =  I<ji[Uii<'k. 
Isanati=^Santee. 
Isanisks  =  <anetch. 
Isanti,  Isantie  Dakotas.    Isantiea,   I  saij'-tis,    Isan- 

titon,  Isanyate,  Isany>*ti  =  >aiilfi; 
I-sa-po-a  =  Cro\v«. 
l8aabbafiatle  =  Sdrsi. 
lsatis=Saiuee. 
Isa-ttine  =  'l  fattine. 
Isaunties=  Santeo. 

Isau  uh  wun-wii,  Isauu  winwu=Isliauii. 
Iscanis=  Y>(aiiis. 
lBchua=Geno<eo. 
Isconis=  Yscanis. 
Iselle  =  I<leta  del  Siir. 
lBeta=  Isleta. 
Is-fa-nur-ke  =  l!«fanalk;i. 
Ish,  I-Eha-hue=  I-liatiu. 
Ishango=  Hrule. 
Ishawu.  I3hawuu=lsliai)ii. 
Ish-da'-Bun-da=  Iiishtasaiida. 
Ish-e-pish-e=Isliipislii. 
I8h^aget=  I>htrua. 
Ishisageck  Roanu=Missisjni^a. 
Ish-poan-ee=  I>hpaiii. 
Ish-ta  sun'-da=Inshtasanda. 
Ish-te-pit'-e  =  Sik-ika. 
Ishti  gemoli  =  SL'minijle. 
itsh'to-hano=  Isluowa. 
Isimpshean  =  T^imshian. 
Isipopolames=K-[)'>[)(, lames. 
I'siumita'niuw'=  H:sioniL-taniu. 
l8-k&i'-na-tup-i=  K-k«iiiaitupiks 
lBla  =  Islfta  del  Hur. 
Island  Innuit  =  r)ki(,)t:miiit. 
Isle  aux  Noix=  IlliiioU. 
Isle-de  Peins,      Isle-de-peiree.      Isle  de-Piorre  =  ~in- 

kiuse. 
Isle  de  Saincte  Marie.  =  Kkai'iiiutiiii. 
Islella  =  Isleta. 
Isle  of  St.  John■8=.^Ii(•ul.■l(■. 
Isle-river  Indian3=  Kil  IMv.-r  Indians. 
I8letabuh=  I>^!i.-ta. 

Isleta  del  Paso,  Isleta  del  Passo  ^  I>l,-ta  di-1  .>^ur 
Isletans=  I-leta. 

Isleta  of  the  South---  Meta  d.l  .■^nr. 
Isleterios,  Isletta=  Kleta,  Isltia  del  .Sur. 
Islinoi8-=  Illinois. 
Isoletta  =  Isleta. 
l3onisk8  =  S''>ni<i.sh. 
I-s6nsh'-pu-she  =  Cheyi-nrie. 
lEowasson  =  .'-^e\Vatlien. 
Ispa=.\riz[)e. 
Ispani=  Ishpani. 
l8patingh=;Hf-<palin<,'h. 
Is-po-co-gee.  l8pok6gi  =  Tiikubut(.hi. 
Isquahala  =  .'5kaialu. 
Issa  =  Catawba. 
Issanti^Santee. 
IaBappo'=Crou  .s. 
Issaqui,  Issaquy^^anti'e. 
IsBati  =  .\>-iniliMiii,  .■-a II tee. 
Issatie,  Issatrians-^  .-^anlee. 
Isshepishe-rah^  I.shit>i'-lii. 
Issi-Chupicha,  Issi-Schupischa  =  .'-iksika. 
Istanare=r^tanali. 
I8tapunda=  In^hta-anda. 
Isti  siraanole  =  Seiiiiiii)li'. 
Istudschi  lajka=I.'.tud.shilaika. 


Isty-semole  =  .Seminole. 

rsu'nigu  =  ^enei'a. 

I  tachee.   Itaches=  Itirha. 

Ita  Eskimos  =  Ila. 

Itahataki=l)ak(ita. 
I   Itah-Ischipahji  =  Che.veniie. 
I   Itahzipchois^^ans  .\rcs. 
I   Ita-_Iddi  =  .Vrapalii... 
;   iTa-i-na-nia=  laiis. 
i    Italisi=  Talas-e. 

I    Italua  fatcha-sigo.  Italua  ispokdgi  =  l  iikalwitohi. 
.   Italua  •lako=.Vp.i:ailiiiola. 
j    Itamainiou  =  Ilaluaine(jM. 

Itami,  Itaner,  Itanese=lta. 
_t-anse  pd  pe  =  C"lie\i,niie. 

!    ltins-ke=  l>.ik(.ta. 

I    I-ta-su-pu-2i^(  lnNeiuie. 

I    I'Uwi'  =  Kto\vali." 

I    Itazipchos,  Itazipco.Itazipcoes.  Itazipko=Sans  Arcs. 

I   Itaziptco-qtca=Ua7.ipclii>. 

I   ItchaU=Kii[(hHknnliiH. 

I    Itchi-mehueves=C'lienieliuevi. 
Itchita-bud-ah  =  l)itsakana. 
Itean  =  Ieian. 

:    I-te-che,  I-tech-ees=Itiolia. 

I   Ite-citca  =  Ile^hicha. 

!   Ite-citca  eta'iha""  Itf^hlchaetanhan. 

;    Ite  gu  =  Ile.ijhu. 

I    Iterle'hsoa=lterli-soa. 

i   Ite-sica=  Iti'-hitha. 

I    Ite  sica  etanijhai)=  lle-liichaaetannan. 

I   Ite-ru  =  Ite^'liu. 

I   Itha=Vta. 

I    Ithale  teni=Mi>liikliutUnie!unne. 

I    It-kagh  lie.  It  ka  lya-ruin,  ftkalvi,  Itkpelit.  Itk^e- 

I        leit,  Itkii'dlin=Kiitrliakut(liiii. 

I    Itoaten  =  Tauiiii. 

j   I-to-ches=Iiieha. 

j    Itokah  tina,  Itokaqtina  =  It(ikakhtiniL 

I    Itsa'ti=t;(liola. 

j   I-t8a'-ti  =  saiitee. 

Itsisihisa,  I  tsi  si  pi  sa  =  .-;iksika. 
'   Ittawans=Etiurt\v. 
i   It-t'hagi  =  .-:iclioniiivi. 
I   ItUbloo,  ItUblu,  Ittiblu-Netlik  =  Itibleng. 
I   Ituchas=Ili(ha. 
It-us-shena  =  Cheyenne. 
Itynai  =  Athapa-can  Kaiuil>'. 
It-zi-su  pe-sha=Sik-ika. 
I    I-iika  tene=  Vukirhetunno. 
j    I-uke-spi-ule=  .\  iL'-paluma. 

Iulakiak  =  Tuliiksak. 
I    lumanas,  lumanes.  Iumanos  =  Tawehash. 
!   Iumbucanis=  Viiljiiincariri. 
'■    I-um-0  otam  — Comc.va. 
:    I-u'-ni  =  CaUpo<i.va. 

Iuragen  =  Tif'tra. 
!   Ivan's  barrabora=I\an. 
■    Ivap"i=  Karok. 

j   i  vists  tsl  nih'  pah=  Hevifp-nipahi*. 
,    Ivitachma,      Ivitachua,      Ivi-ta-chuoo,      Ivitanoa=» 
j       IvitachiK-o. 
j    Iwanies=  Yowani. 
1   Iwikties=Miarni. 
I   Iwillichs,  Iwillie,  Iwillik  =  Aivilik. 

ilrcanis=  Yscani.s. 
Iyakha=  Yatitcna. 
lyakhba,  Iyakhwa=Iowa. 
j   I-ya  kin=  W  alpi. 

Iyanabi=  .\.v  uuabi. 
j   Iyich=Tyifcrli. 
I    Iyiniwok  =  Cree. 

I-yiss=lyis. 
I   Iyubba=Iowa. 
I   Iyutagjen-ne=Xavuho. 

IIzacani8=  ^'wcanis. 
l2aty=.Santee. 

.■   Jaakema=  Yakima. 

Jaba  =  Juva. 
I   Jabesua=  Hava.stipiii. 
;   Jacarilla  Apaches,  Jacarrilla  Apaches  =  Jieurilltt. 

Jacdoa£  =  .J  udu-a. 

Jacobs  haven     .(ukcib.-ihavn. 

Jacoma-^  i  iiipa. 
;    Jacome,  Jacomis  ^.Joecjines. 

Jacon- Ya<|Uina. 
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Jacopin  —  Cupii. 

Jacum=  Viicuin. 

Jacga  =  Ji'iiifa. 

Jaguallapai.  Ja^llapai,  Jaguyapay^Walapai. 

Jahuicu=  Urtuikiili. 

Jaibanipitca  =  <t;iil>iiiu(«iti'a. 

Jakechedunes^  Alituiioiiiii. 

Jake'i  people=Niloluntif. 

Jakhuthath  =  ^  iiUmat. 

Jakis  =  S.uik. 

Jakon=  Ya.iuiiiii. 

Jakou=  Vazixi. 

Jakutat,  Jakutat  k6n=  V;\knt;it. 

Jalchedon.  Jalchedum.  Jalchedune»" Alrheilonia. 

Jallaguapais=  \V)il:ii>ai. 

Jallicuamai,     Jallicuamay,     Jallicumay,    Jalliqua 

mai.  JalUquamiy  =  V''~>  ii'ii^i 
Jamaica  =  Jiiiihri>. 

Jamajabas,  Jamajabs,   Jamajai,  Jajiialas=  Mohave. 
Jamasees=  Viii:ia~<>i'. 
Jambujos  =  Caiiibiiji)<. 
James  =  .li'iiu'z. 
Jaraes  Boy=  Hhiphlako. 
Jamestown=  Huiamilte. 
Jamez= Jtruiez. 
Jamo3  =  Jiiiios. 
Ja'aja  nikaci"'ga  =  Ymiktoii. 
Janaya—  llatiuya. 
Jancae  =  Ti>iikauii. 
Janequeile  =  i?L'rraii<is. 
Janeros  =  .Ianos. 

Jaba  iaiica'>  =  /.hariha(ltailhi.shan. 
Ja''  i'tci=Ziiaiiiclii. 
Jano=  II:ino. 

Janogualpa=  llano.  \Viil|ii. 

Jantonnais,  Jantonnees,  JaDtonnois  =  Yaiiktoiiai. 
Jantons.  Jantous=  Yaiikloii. 
Ja^-waqube  a«!i"  =  Zhanliiifltailhisliaii. 
Jaomeme  =  Alioine. 
Jaos  =  Taos. 
Japiam=  Yapiani. 
Japiel  =  Japul. 
Japies^Hape.". 
Japui  =  JapiiI. 

Jaqualapai.  Jaquallapai^Walapai. 
Jarame,  Jaramts  — Xarame. 
Jaranames  =  Araiiania. 
Jarosoma  =  Apaclu-. 
Jarquin=  Karkiii. 

Jascag,  Jascage,  Jaskegis.  Jaski(?is--Tii>kt'ge<?. 
Jason  =  Yazoo. 
Ja5quijis  =  Tuskes;et.'. 
Jatapaina  =  I'inia. 

Jatcbe  thinjuwuc  =  YatilifethinvfHiwiK'. 
Jaupin=  W'cap'-iiK'OL-. 
JavaSupais.  Javeusa  =  Ha vasiipai 
Jawe  nikacijja  =  iilia\vonika>^liiWa. 
Jeapes-=Hap(.-.s. 
Jece  =  .\is. 

.  JecoriUa=J  icarilla. 
Jecualme^Ttriialuif. 
Jecuches,  Jecueche.  Jecuiches— Ka«  ia. 
Jedacne  =  Jf'inkiif. 
Jediuk  =  Siii-<liac. 
Je-g6sai-saa=  Neuter. 
Jehuas  =  Tt.-ua. 
Jelish  =  Salishan  Family. 
Jemaco  =  Jaiiicco. 

Jemas,  Jemes,  Jemex.  Jemmea,  Jemo8  =  Jomez. 
Jendestake=  Veinle^tak.-. 
Jeneckaws  =  .'^i-iii,<a. 
Jenecu-^  Sclif'-ii  ilcl  Siir. 

Jer.egueches,  Jeneguechi,  Jenequiche8  =  ^<Tranos. 
Jenies  =  J(.liJ''Z. 
Jenigueche,  Jenigueich.   Jenigueih,   Jeniguich  — -••r- 

rano-. 
Jennessee  =  Oi-lli.'Se<>. 
Jenondades  =  'rioiioiitati. 
Jenondages=  Oiiotnlaifi' 
Jtiiondathese- Tioiioiilnll. 
Jtnontowanos  = -'.iifrf .  • 

Jtnundadees-^l'ioiioiil.iti. 
Ji  quiches  =  Kau  la. 
Jtrez=K<jrf'-an  Karuily. 
Jerm2  =  Jcuiez. 
Jernaistes  =  Caii«lilia\vaira. 
Jt-sus  Carichic-^i  arirhic-. 
J<;su8  del  Monte  de  Tutuaca -Tiltiiara. 
Jesus  Maria  Basani=  Hi-aiii. 


I   JTet&m,  Jetans=>Ic>Lnn. 
I   Jettipehika  =  Cluibk\viclialobi. 
Jeune  Lorette=lx)rott<'. 

j   J«ure«  =  Joine/. 
I   Jibewas  =  Chippe«a. 

;   Jicaras,   Jicareilo  Apaches.  Jicarila    Apache,    Jica- 
rilla   Apaches,    Jicanlleros.   JicariUos.    Jicarrilla 
i        Apaches,    JiccanUa    Apache.    Jickone,    Jicorilla. 
I       Jicorilla  Apaches  =  .li(.ariila. 
I   Jim  Boy's^- Hhiphlako. 
'   Jiinena  =  Gali«iL'o. 

Jimenez  =  J  L'liuz. 
;    J.  Jose'  Ramos  Ayodsudao=  ISasotiilcaii. 

Jlacus  =  Jlaai.s. 

Joara^riioraw. 

Joba,  Jobal,  Jobales=.Iova. 

Jobiscauga  =  sibat:na. 

Joco  =  TiMiiio. 

Jocomeos,  Jocomis  =  Jocoiiu-s. 

Johnadoes= Juniata. 
I    John  Days,  John  Day's  river=-.Iohn  nay. 
[   Jojuanes  =  Yojuaiio. 
I   JollUlepas  =  L>lolopa. 
j   Jonatas  =  Ionata. 

Jongoapi,    Jongopabi,    Jongopai,     Jongopavi,    Jong- 
Tapi  =  >h()tigop(jvi. 
1    Jonies— Haiiiai. 
I   Jon-joncali=.■^llongopovi. 
I   Jonkta  =  ('haukutL-. 

Jonondese,  Jonondeseh  =  Jonoi>ile.s. 
.    Jonontadynago  =  TioiioiHati. 
!    Joree  =  Jore. 

'   Joshua,  Joshuts=Clieuietunne. 
I   Josimnin=  Kho^ininiil. 

Joskagi  =  Tiiskos,'(.-f . 

Joso=  Hopi. 

Jo-so-ge=.\lji'jiiiii. 

Jotans=  retail. 

Jougopavi  =  .Slniuiopavi. 
•   Joukiousme,  Jouskiousme  =  Jukiii^me. 
I   Jowai,  Jowas,  Joway8  =  lo\va. 
i   Joya^I^a  Joya. 
I   Joyl-raua  =  Upata. 
1   Jovvan=  Yojuaiie. 

JsIeta=I?leia. 
:    Juacanas,  Juacano  =  Tnwakoni. 

Jaalati  =  .\tfalati. 
;   Jual-pi=\Valpi. 

Juan  Quivira  =  Tal)ira. 

Juchium=U<hium. 

Jugelnuten.  Jugelnut8  =  Jue;eIiinte. 

Jii-i=PeiiatLka. 

Jaiubit=Juyubit. 

Jalce-yunke=  Ynecuim<gi-. 

JuUmenos=HuliinL'nn-.. 

Juraana=Taweha-h. 

Jumancas=Puelil(i  i\'-  Io>  .lnmauos. 
:    Jumanes.  Jumano.  Jumanoes,  Jumanos  -  law  eha>h 
i    Jumas  =  Ta'.Vfha-h,  Yuma. 
I    jQmbuicrariri=  Yubuiiirurin. 
i'   Jamc,  Jumees=  lluiiif. 
I   Jumez  =  Jcmi.'Z. 
j   Jumper8  =  C'hip7ieua. 
I   Jnm-pys=  Yavapai. 

Junachotana=  L'liakhotana. 
>   Juneau=TN:uilikitiiii. 
I   Juneauta  =  Juniata. 
.    Junetre  =  Ta;i'4Ue. 
I   Juni  =  Zurii. 

Juniagacori  =  Tuiiiacacori. 
■   Juniguis  =  .Serranos. 

Junnaklchotana=  Kuvukholaiia.riiakhotdna. 

Jupanvi  =  .Sliip.iul<>\  i. 

Jupo8=Dit>akaiia. 

Jupibit  =  Juyubit 

Jurame  =  Xaraiiie. 

Juranamea  =  .\ranain»-.s. 

Juskwaugume  =  Nipi>sili^. 
!   Jut joat=LtL-. 
j    Jyuo-tyu-te  Ojke  =  .Saii  Juan. 

;    Kaacka=  Kakf . 

j    Kaadg  ett  ee,  Kaady  ett-ee  =  K'atiaili. 

I   Ka-ah=Kau. 

I    Ka'-ai=  Kolit'lo. 

KaAnjou,  KaAnzou^Kansa. 
I    Kaap6  =  Tucrto. 
I    Kaas  ka  Qua  tee-  Kiivk.i  Woeili 
I    Kabasa=Kabah^>-h. 


1  UOb 


KA-IU-NA-1'KK KAKWOK 


[b.  a.  k 


Ka-bi-na-pe  k«=  K  hntienupo. 

Kabu  Juarama^SntiI;i  Miirin  Miniiliilfim. 

Kachals  ap=  I.ik  knl.Mp. 

Kachanuage,  Kachanuge^c  'ini,'titia\va!»ii. 

Kiche-kone  a  we'-so-uk==  Kfti'luL:',mu\vi-inviii.'i. 

Kachiriodagon  -  Km  kulivm. 

Kachkachkia.  Kachkaska-  KM^kiotciii. 

Kacbnauage.  Kachnawarage=  Kinliiiu  \vAiU'liar<'L'<'. 

Kacbnuage  =  (  iini.'linin\  Mt'ii. 

Ka-cho-"dtinne=  Kiiwilniiliiinc. 

Kachuidagon  =  liiii'kHliH)ii. 

Kachutok=  Kn^lmtuk. 

Kacistas=  Ka-ihia. 

Kackapoes  -  Kiikapoo. 

Kack'.e  qoan—  Ka~hkokiian. 

Ka  clas  Ko^ Waxo. 

Kacouchakhi=  I'uknua'^Mmi. 

K'ac-ta'-ta"  Ka>liiata. 

Kac-to'k"Ka<lit,.k. 

Kac-tu=  Kasdtii. 

Kada-Kaaman,     Kadakaaniang=Saii     lijnacio     ile   ! 

KndakumKii.  | 

Kadapau,  Kadapaw  =  ('ataulia.  i 

K'adas  ke'owai=  Kmlii-Lfo-ki-sfa  wai.  '        j 

Kaddepau',  Kaddipeaw  =  ( 'ala\K  lia.  ' 

Kaddo=  KailuliailaclKj. 
Kadewabedas- Hniki'ii  To<itli. 
Ka'-di=KMil.jlKHia<lio. 
Kadiagmuts=  Kaiuaumiui. 
Kadiak=Ko'liak. 
Ka'diko  =  ']'oiika\va. 
Kadjacken^^  Kani.'.'-riiiiut.  | 

Kadjakians=  KaiivMiialieiiiiiit.  I 

Kado,  Kadodakio,  Kadodakiou,  Kadodaquiou  =  Kadn-    j 

hadacho.  ; 

Kadu-wotkedi=  Hiukaliadi.  j 

Kaenna=  Kaiiuih. 

Kaen8atague  =  ('aiiaila^)i£,'a.  I 

Kaeso  =  ('arri/.cis.  I 

Kaetage.  Kaeta  je=lvein.  j 

Kaeyah-Khatana=  Kuiyuhkliotnna.  | 

Kagagi=Kakake.  '■ 

Kagataya=  Ali'Ut.  j 

Kagerssauk=  Kaic-^erxiak.  ' 

Kaghenewage',  Kaghnawage.  Kaghnuwage',  Kagna- 

■wage  =  Caui,'lina\vai.'a. 
KagTiewagrage=  Kachiiawaacharej^e.  I 

Kagokhakat--=  KaKokakat. 
Kagontan  -  Kav'w  aniari. 
Kagouse^CayusL'. 

Kaguiak=  Ka'^'uyak.  j 

Kagun'yl=Cro\v  Tdwii.  ; 

K'agyalske'owai=  Ka^ials-ki-irawai.  | 

Kah=Kan^a.  I 

Kah-cho  tinne=  Kawctiodinnc.  j 

Ka-he'-ta-ni-o=  K  lialiitaii. 

Kahgallegak  -k'ial.-L'ak.  I 

Kah  he  kwa  ke-^'  Ka\>-likuarai;i-li.  ' 

Kahhcndohhon=  Kaliviidolion. 
Kahinoa^Caliitmio. 
Kahkah-mah  tsis=  Hahaiiiat<fJ. 
Kah  ken  doh  hon=  KulMiid'ihi  iii. 
KahKwah^;  Kiic. 
Kahlechtenskoi=  Kalcklita. 
Kahlispelm=  Kalis'jfl. 
Kahltog-Kaltai,'. 
Kahlukhtughamiut=  Kaliiktiik. 
Kahmi  atoijwaij  =  Kakliiiiialoinvaii. 
Kahmish ->aiiil-t]. 
Kahna==  Kuiiiah. 
Ka'hnawage=^  ( 'aiiL'Imau  a„'«.  I 

Kahnonwolohale.   Kahnowolohale-' iamnvarohan'. 
Kahnuages  =(  'aiii.'liiiau  ii  ga.  : 

Kahn-yak-^C'i«iiiiac. 

Ka-h'6'=  KaiiL'tiii.  I 

Kahokias--( 'aliokia.  } 

Kahontayo"  =  Kiiidaia. 

Kahoquias=^<  aliiikia.  I 

Ka'hpagi-^'^iia  |>a  w.  ' 

Kah-po    Saiit.i  Clara.  i 

Kahpo  sia.  Kahpozhah.  Kahpozhay^  Kajj'i/lia. 
Kahquas-  l>ii-. 
Kahruk  =  Karnk. 

Kah-tee  pee  rah  ^  Katipiara.  I 

Kahtetl-Mc<lilfliiii^.  i 

Ka-hua  i  ko^  Lau'iiiia.  I 

Kahuilla-  Kau  i  i. 
Kahuncle,  Kuhunkle-=  Kaiihiik. 
Kahvichpaks  —  CtmklDtaiia.  ! 


Kahweahs.    Eahweaks.     Kahwe-as=  Kawia. 

Kah-we-6k'-ki-oong=  Ki>v\  asikka. 

Kahweyahs=  Kawia. 

Kahwis'-sah=  Kauaiisu. 

Kaiaganie»--=  Kaicaiii. 

Kaiaiak=  Kapiiyak. 

Kaialigamut,  Kaia  lig-mut=  KaialiKmiut. 

KaiaUgumiut=  Kaialik. 

Kaia-tee  =  C«>yatoe. 

Kai'atl  la'nas=Kaiahl-laiias, 

Kaiawas^  Ki<iua. 

Kaiayakak=  Kniruyak. 

Kai-bab-bit.  Kaibabits=^  Kaitiatt. 

Kai-iine,  Kaidine'=  Kai. 

Ka'ie=  Kau. 

Kai-e-na=  Kainali. 

Kaigan=  Kait;aiii. 

Ka'igwu=  Kiiiwa. 

Ka-ih=  Keiii. 

Kai'ipa  =  i^anta  Clara. 

Kai-it-koki-ki-naks  =  Ahkaiyikokakiniks. 

Kaijous=Cavii<e. 

Kailtas  =  Tlt'ldin£r. 

Kailwigamiat=  Kaialik. 

Kaime,  Kai'-na=  Kainali. 

Kainama,  Kai-na-meah,  Kai  na  me-ro  =  <lalllnuniero 

Kai'nau=  Kainah. 

Kainhkhotana-=  K.'iiyiijikhiitaiia. 

Kainoe'-koon^  Kaiiiali 

Kai-no-meahs  =  (ialliii<inuTo. 

Kaios3uit=  Karii?uit. 

Kaioutais=  Kawita. 

Kaiowan.  Kaiowas.  Kaiowe=- Kioiva. 

Kai'p"a  =  Saiila  Clara. 

Kai-petl=  Kepel. 

Kai-Fo-mo=  Kato. 

Kairaikorae=  Ijifjuna. 

Kaishun=  Kai.<un,  akaito. 

Kaispa=  Dakota. 

Kaiswun  Haade  =  Kaisun. 

Kai-tana=  Knaiakhotana. 

Ka-itc  =  I'a  na  mint. 

Kait-ka  =  CaUip<xjya. 

Kaitlen=K\vaiitlen. 

Kaitze  =  KHt--i.'y. 

Kaivavwit=  Kaibab. 

Kaiviat-am  =  .<tTrano.s. 

Kai-vwavuai  Nu-int8=  Kaibab. 

Kai-wa=  Kiowa. 

Kaiwaika=  Latjuna. 

Kai-wane'=  KiDwa. 

Kai-yo=K(iiyo. 

Kaiyahkatana.      Kaiyuk'a-kho-tan'a.       Kaiyu-kho- 

tana=  Kui>  ulikhcitaiia. 
Kai'-j'u-wunts'u-nitt'fai=  Kaiyiiwiiiilsunittluii. 
Kajatschim=  Kaiacliim. 
Kaji^  Kifhai. 
Kajingahaga=  M'lliawk. 
Kai-kai  =  .'^aM  .luaii. 
KaK3gokhakat=  Katiokakat. 
Ka-kaik=  Kakake. 
Ka-ka'-ithi  =  .'-'Hli~li. 
Ka-kaitl=  KaqiiaiUi. 
Kaka  kwis'-so-uk=  Kau' ik  wi«;iiwiip. 
Kakamatsis^  IIaliainatN>.-s. 
Kakan=  Kakhaii. 
Kakaskigi,  Kakasky=  Ka-ka^kia. 
Kakega,  Kak'exa=  Kaki'-'lia. 
Kakhilgagh-miut=K,ilt-hak. 
Kakhlyakhlyakakat^Kakliakha. 
Kakhonak^  Kakniiak. 
Kakhuana  =  <  'ajui.-iicln-. 
Kakhuiyagamute^  Kakniak. 
Kakias  =  Caliiikia. 
Kakigue=  Ka  kick. 

Kakliakhliakat.  Kakliakliakat-=  Kakliaklia. 
Kakmalikg=  Kaii(,'inalii:iniiU. 
Kakoh=  ^akii. 

Ka-ko'-is-tsi'-a  ta'-ni-o^.-^ali^li. 
Kakon'3i'-ge=  Kai.'i'int.'li.-aije 
Kakortok  -.luliaii'-haali. 
KakSazakhi.      Kakouchac,      Kakouchakhi,     Kakau 

chaki=  l'i'-k(jiiai.'aiiii. 
Kaksatis-^  Kik.vaili. 
Kakus—  Kake. 
Kakwaika  =  ('liakijali\J. 
Kakwas=  Kn«-. 
Kak'-wits  =  W  ailaki. 
Kakwok  =  Kakuak. 


K.A-I.A    -<    l-.\l    -I 
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Ka  la'-ci  au-u-  KMlii.-liiauii. 

KaladHt=lSkiiii.>. 

K'  a'  lak^  K(ilok. 

Kalaktak  =  Kiilikh(.i. 

Kalalit=^  K^kiniJitian  Kainily. 

Ki-U-muh  =  Slui>«iip. 

Kalapooiah  =  ('Ml!il'o.>y:i.  K'al;\in»iiim  K^iiiiily. 

Kalapoo^a.  Kalapooyahs,  Kalapouyas.  Kalapuaya^ 

C:llMlM"iy,l. 

Kalapuya  =  <"alapii<>ya,  Kiilnt>i-><Muii  p'amily. 

Kal"-4-qa-ni  me'  ne  jun'-n^-=  Kli wiinrsluinino. 

Kalatekoe=  Kibilika. 

Ka  la-tih=M.''!ililin'-'. 

Kala'a'a'-cuk-=  Kiila""ashnk. 

Kala  Walset.  Kalawatshet^  KulauHl.-ot. 

Kar-bacf=Kall>n<lit. 

Kal-cliaina==  Kulrliana. 

Kal  doe=  Kanlilaw. 

Kalechtinskoie,  Kalekhtinskoe     Kalikhta. 

Kalespel,  Kalespilum  -^  Kali^i'Cl . 

Kal-hwun'-un-me'-e  ni  te'ne-  K  li«  unrL'liiimiii'. 

Kaliokhlogamute.  Kaliookhlogamute—  Kill  in  kink. 

Ka-lis-cha  -San  K>li!'<-. 

Kalispelines,   Kalispelms.    Kalispelum.    Kalispelus 

ses  -  Kiili'^IK-l. 
Kalistcha^Saii  Ki-lii'c. 
Kaliste  no  =  <"r>-i'. 
Kaljukischwig-mjut^-  luairmjnt. 
Kaljuschen  ^1  lnr_-it. 
Kalkhagamute-  Kalt-liak. 
Kallapooeas,  Kallapooyah.   Kallapugas.   Kallapuia, 

Kallapuiah  -  '  alai"Hi>  a. 
Kahnakovsky  Redoute  ^  l\.'iluiaki>v>ky. 
Kalmaths^  Klaimuli. 
Kal-namu  —  Kiilil. 
Kalo'duosh  — ( 'alai>f>nya. 
Ki  loo  kwi8  =  KKloku  is. 
Kaloosas-^C'alu-n. 
Kaloshes^Tlinirit. 

Kaloshians  =  TliiiL'it.  Kuln^'iian  Family. 
Kalo\latche  =  l\ailulia(larli(). 
Kal  put'-lu  =  HalpaflalL'i. 
Kaltnagamute,      Kaltkagamiut.      Kaltkhagamute 

k'altshdk. 
Kaltlawewalla^'Mowui-walla. 
Kalulaa'!.lJ:=  KahilaaiUfk. 
Kalulegeet=  Kalulek. 
Kalusa=Calusa. 
Kalu3chians=Tlin!rit. 
Kalu-  \nadshu=  Ka'ioliaria<hn. 
Kal-wa'-natc-kuc'-te-ne  =  Tatlatniiiie. 
Kam'-a-lel  P6-mo=r>al. 
Kam-aloo'-pa=  Karulooi'-i. 
Ka  man  tci  =  C"iniari(hf. 
Karaeglimut=  Kami'i:li. 
Kameloups=  KaniliMij,--. 
Kamia -=  I Mi-irntfio'-.  Kainiah. 
Kamiaakhwe  =  <  Dri'.'-x  a. 

K5jiiiataw'ngagamag=  Kahniftalm  unuMirnina. 
Kamiskwawa'ku'kag  — <  .anii^ku  a  kukawinini  vvak. 
Kamiskwawangachit  =  .-ilkTy. 
Kamisai—  Kiamislia. 
Kammack=  Kanunn<k. 
Kammas  Prairie  tribe=l"nku!irika. 
Kam'-ne=  Kailiah. 
Kamse=  Kaiisa. 
Kamu'inu— Nu7,  rerc(?s. 
Ka  mu-lu8=  Kamula.<. 
Kamu8=  Kinms. 
Ka'na=  Karnah. 
Kanaa,  Kanaai  =  rrinny. 
Kanaatino  =  KalioutiliM. 
Kanacao'=  KatiaL'aro. 
Kanach-adi,  Kanachtedi  =  (  Janahadi. 
Kanadagago  =  (  aiia'la^aL'a. 
Kanadagerea  =  <  lanauOLfaii. 
Kanadaoeaga,  Kanadaoegey  =  ('anaiIaMiira. 
Kanadaque"(.'aniiuilaii;\;a. 
Kanadaragea  — I  anaila-aica. 
Kanadaraygo  —  liaiiiiii'la-a. 
Kanadasaega,   Kanadasagea.    Kanadaseagea.    Kana 

daseago,      Ka.nadaseegy,     Kanada&egoa,     Kanada 

it'ro  ^('ariail.i-aira. 
Kanadasero==(iaMa-arau'0. 
Kanada3igea=(  'ana'la-aL'a. 
Kanaderagey^-'i.iM'inila'a. 
Kanadtsaga,     Kanadesego.     Kanadesero,     Kanades- 

segy,  Kinadessigy --=1  ana<!.i~ai;.i. 
Kina-'djo"  h4re'-^(.'aliajiiluiri(.-. 


Kanadosega.  Kanaga«o.-=  ('ana<lasrtCH. 

Kanagamiut^  Kaii.iL-ak. 

Kanagi»t  =>  Kaniai.'iMinl. 

Kanagmiut=^  Kaiiak. 

Kaneaheawast&ik  =  ('lK'yiMiiio. 

Kanai^^Coiiiiy. 

Kanaioharry  =  ("anajiiliario. 

Kanaka  Bar  Kanaka  Flat  =  Ntlaktlakilm. 

Kanakao',  Kanakaro—  Kaii,ii.'arii. 

Kanamara^i  talliiMnu'ri". 

Kanandagua,  Kanandaigua.  Kanandalangua.  Kanan- 
daque  — ('.luanilaii.'na. 

Kanandaaagea^-'  anailavaira. 

Ka'-nan  in^  Arikara. 

Kananouangon  (  Conewango  i  ^>lu'iniimi>. 

Kanaouagan--=('i  'nii.'\^  a  n^'ii. 

Kanasadagea.  K.masedaga  -  <  'anailas;ii;a. 

Kanas  nu  --  K  illi-li'  •■>. 

Kanassarago  —  i  laiia^arairo. 

Kanassatagi  lunuak=^(  ika. 

Kana'sta.  Kanastiifi'yi  -  Kana-^tniii. 

Ka  nata  go-wa.  Kanatakowa  =  t  m(in(ta;;a  (vil.). 

Kanatakwenke^^t  antjluia waL'a. 

Kanatat-  Klikilat. 

Ka  na'-tcu 'hare'  — ("ana ji ilia rio. 

Kanauagon  =  Ci>niirxva!iL'n. 

Kanawageres=  Kaiiairarn. 

Kana-A-arka^l  'aiiLihliauaL^a. 

Kanawhas  =<  'iitiDV. 

Kan-Ayko^  l.aunna.  Sit-inn''. 

Kancas,  Kancei=  Kan.-a. 

Kancho=  Ka  \vi-lii>,|iini''. 

Kandaia=  Kt.iiiiala. 

K'an'-dzi=  Lipau. 

Kanedasaga.  Kanedesago»<  'anaila-atra. 

Kaneenda^^'iaiiiunlaha. 

Kaneghsadakeh—  Kain-vii<lai,'L-li. 

K3nentage-^(anainl.iii:n.i. 
i    KanesadagOj=raiLiiia-ai:.i. 
1    Kanesadakeh"('aliaila^;iL'a.  K.-inr^aila^'t'li. 
'    Kanesatake,  Kanesatarkee=  i  <ka. 
'.    Kanesedaga  =  (."anaila'aLM. 
I    Kaneskies^^  KtiaiakhotJiita. 
I    Kang=KnMtr. 
i    Kangerdlooksoah.  Kangerdluhsoa^  KaiiL:er<llnksoa 

Kangigdlek=  Kan^'iilli. 
j    Kangiq-xluq'mut=  Kant:ikhlnklimnt. 

Kaijg'isuijpegnaka=Kiint'liishniipei?iiaka. 

Kang'itoka  =  f 'rf>\vs. 

Kangiugdlit=  Kaiitrnialitrmivit. 

Kangivamiut=  Kaimidli. 

Kaij-g-i'wi-ca  sa=j(  rou.'^. 

Kaijgi-yuha=  KaiiL'hiyuha. 

KangjuUt  =  i  'IniaL'iiiiut. 

Kangmali,  Kangmaligmeut.  Kangma  U'gmut,  Kang- 
mali-innuin,  Kangmalik,  Kungnialis^  KaiiKnui- 
liu'inint. 

Kangoot=  Kont'ik. 

Kangoot  Mutes=  K nriL'ii'-'cmint. 

Kang-orr  m(i-oot=  KaiiL"iriniMl. 

Kanguatlla'nai  -  KaiiL'u'uall  laiia.-i. 
i    Kan'guk>'lualuksoagmyut-=  Kaii;;i vaiiiiiit. 
I    Kanhawas,  Kanhaway3  =  <Jiiiii(y, 
1    Ka'nhe'nko  =  C'arri/(>. 
I    Ka'-ni^Kmii. 

Kaniag-miut    KaniagTnjut=  Katrnya  k. 
I    Kaniag'mut^-  Kauiau'innit. 

Kanibals,  Kanibas.  Kanibats.  Kanibesinnoakg,  Kuni- 
I        bessinnoaks—  N'l  irriilL't.-\vi.nk. 
I    Kanieke-haka  ^Mohawk. 
]    Kanienda=^  Kanii-niia. 
I    Kanien!5e-ono"i=  Muliawk. 
!    Kanig-miout--  KaniLr. 
j    Kanikgmut  -  Kmii.'UL'i.'m!nt. 
I    Kanikhluk=  Kanikliik. 
t    Kanimares.  Kaniinarrcs  =  <  ialliiiorMtTo. 
■    Kanim  Lake=  Ki-nini  l.aki. 

Kaninahoic,  Kaninaboich,  Kanina'vish.  Kanina- 
we«h  ^ Arapaliu. 

KaninimLake.  Kaninis' Tribe  -  Koiiiiii  Uiku. 

Ka  nip  sum  -  K'-nip-im. 

Kaini  qa  li  ga  mut  -  Kani  kaliL,'anuit. 

Kanisky^  K  naiakiicdana. 
'    Ka-nit  =Maii'lan. 
I    Kaniulit-'^rlniaL'iniiit. 

Kanjagmjat     K.igiivak. 

Kanka"  ^  I'liM'-a. 

Kankau=  Kuiikaii. 

Kankaways-=loiika\va. 
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Kankuni.  Kankunats  k6gtana=  Kimmkhii|«n«. 
Kink 'u  til 'at  lam  =  <  ikinicrtii 
Kanmali-enj-uin  =  K>uiemHlii.'niiiil. 
Kannadasaga,  Kannadesagea.   Eannadesrvs'^t 'itiiH- 

Kannaogau,  Kannawago6h  =  Ciiiik:liiiH\vai;H. 

Kanneastoka  =  (."(ino^li  vlm  . 

Kannebonan^  KaiiiU'lK^iirtH. 

Kanoa6oa  =  (.'iiiuiou,(ni;(>. 

Kanoatina,  Kanoatinnos.  Kanoatino=  Kauotiatino. 

Kanodosegea  =  Cana<lii>,ii:a. 

Kano'i'kei  ta'hwl  =Ti)tiaktoii. 

Kanonskegon  =  Gone-K><>. 

Ka'n6qtla'tlani=  Kiili-pi'l. 

Kanossadage  =  (.ika. 

Kanoutinoa=Kan(ih.itino. 

Kanowan6hate  =  <  iamnv  iiroharc 

Kano-za'wa=  Kauw  asi>\viiua. 

Kanp-meut=  Kaiitrnrmiiu. 

Kans,  Kansas.  Kansas,  Kanse,  Kansez  =  Kansa. 

Kansbade.  Kansbadi=  Kaiichati. 

Kan8ies=  Kansa. 

Ka''-td6a—  Kan^. 

Kante=  Keiite. 

Kantba,  Kants=  Kail'vi. 

Kantsi=  Kio\va  .Vfaclu'.  l.ijiaii. 

K&nu'gulayi.  Kanu'gu'lunyi^  lirlirlciw  n. 

Kanuktlualuksoagmyut=  Kan!.'i'lli. 

Kanunge-ono  =  (  aU!-'lina«  aya 

Kanuskago  =  <ianii^^'as.'iiiik;. 

Kanvagen  =  iraan(l(ivvitnatiK'. 

Ka''xicu'-pegnaka=KanL'hi-liUii[.f);tiakH. 

Ka''xi-yuha=  Kaiiirhiyuha. 

Kanygmjut=  Kaintr. 

Kanza.  Kanzeis,  Kanzes=  Kaii^H. 

Kaockbia  =  (  ahokia. 

Kao  ke'-o»ai  =  .\c>kea\VMi. 

Kaokia,  K3okies  =  ('alii)kia. 

Kaons  — 1'<")>^. 

Kaoquias  =  Cahokia. 

Kaouai  =  Salnion  Kiver  Iii'liaiis. 

Kaouanoua=  KanneliouHn. 

Kaouecbia3=C'ahi>kia. 

Kaouitas=  Kawita. 

Kaoukia  =  Cahokia. 

Kaoulis  =  C(jwlitz. 

Kaounadeau  =  Caneadea. 

Kaoutyas=  Kawita 

Kapaha,  Kapas  =  <jua|>.m . 

Kapatci'tcin.  Kapatsitsan=  Ka[>a<hifhin. 

K'a-patop=  Kio\iii  .\puchc. 

Kap-ho'  =  .'^aiita  Clara. 

Kapilano=  Houiiilihi^oii. 

Ka-Po  =  .-;anui  Clara.  Tiiorii.. 

Kapoga,  Kapo'ja=  Kapuztia. 

KaPoo  —  .-^aiita  Clara. 

Kaposec(Kke=  Kupkif-ofxk. 

Kaposias,  Kapota=  Kai><izlia. 

Kapoti=Ca[>fjte. 

Ka-pou==,'^anta  Clara. 

Ka-po'-za=  Kapozha. 

Kappa    Akansea,     Kappas.    Kappaws,    Kappauson- 

Ariansas -t^ua[^au . 
Kapung  =  .-_aiita  Clara. 
Kaq:anuwu'=  KukamuMi. 
Kaqmi-ato''wa"=  Kaklniiiatun  u  h!i. 
Kaq-tca'>-waic=  Kakht»Liaiiuai-h. 
Ka-quaitl=  Kaijiiaittj. 
Karaghiyadirha--=Cali«.a<li-a. 
Karakenh  -  Karaki'ii. 
Karaler,  Karalik.  Karalit-=  INkiniu. 
Karankaways,     Karankoas,     Karan  koo  as  =  Karaii- 

ka\s  a. 
KSirasch-kidetan=  Kayn^likiiUlmi. 
Karathyadir8  =  (;aiifailL'a. 
Kareses—  Lipaii. 
Karhatyonni  =  Karhalioiiiu. 
Karhawenghradongh=;  Karliuu  .-iira.lDiili. 
Karhetyonni  -  Karliiitiuniii. 
Ka  rho  wengb  ra  don  =  Karhau  cjirailciili. 
KarjgSistes^  Knrit,'^)Ul•■Io^. 
Kariko  — '1  niikau  a. 
Karkadia=  Ka>k.i^kia. 
KarkinonpolB=  Kakiimnlia. 
Karlooch  =  Karliik. 
Kar-luk-wees"  Kali(k\i  i-;. 
Karluta=Karluk. 
Karmowong^Kauiiiauaiit;. 


;   Kru:o  =  (tyazrii. 

[    Karo-^nad»hu  =  Kail(>ha(1a(.-Iio. 

'    Karquine»=  Karkiti. 

Karqwan-ton  =  Kncwantan. 
,    KarTo  =  i;yazrn. 

Kar'-sa=  kansa. 
I    Karaioot,  Karsooit— Karsiiit. 
i    Karsuk=Knr.<iok. 
I   Karulik=Kannlik. 
I   K"arussuit=  Karn.suit. 
I    Kar-wee-wee  =  .\t>niitl. 

Kasagaskwatcinia'k&g  =  iiasj\ka>kiiat<liiiiiiin-kak. 

Kasaba  unu"  =  CliiikavaH  . 

Ka»arsoak=  Kairsor^iiak. 

Kasas=  Kaii-a. 

Kascakias=  K.i<ka^k  ia. 

Kaschjukwagiiijut=  A  k  luck. 

Ka3cbkaschkung=  K  u»kii>ki. 

Kaschke-kon=  Ka^hkekiiaii. 

Kasgresquios—  Ka.-k.i-kia. 

Kashanquash=  Ka^luinir. 

Kasbapaokla.  Kashap-ukla=  KM>lia[M(kla. 

Kashaski=  Ka.-ika^kia. 

Kashawoosh  ah=  Kas.-ovn. 

Kasbega=  Ka^hii;a. 

Kashigalagamute.  Kasbigalogumut-  Ka>liiKalak. 

Kashigin=  Ka.-luLM. 

Kashonquash=  Ka~tii>nLr. 

Kashpugowitk=  Kisp<x>>:\vii. 

Kasbtih  asha  =  Cusluuslia. 

Kasbukvagmiut=  .\  khiok. 

Kashunahmiut,  Kasbunok=  Ka>liuiiiik. 

Kasil  =  Ca.<:alic. 

Kasita  =  r,<-»'ta. 

Kaskaia5=Kii)\va  .\paclic 

Kaskaisas,  Kaskaiskas, Kaskakias,  Kiskakies==  Kas 
ka.-ikiu. 

Kaskanakh,  Kaskanek=  Ka>kaiiak. 

Kaskarorens  =  Tu<canira. 

Kaskascia,  Kaskasia.  Kaskaskies=  Ka^»kH>kia. 

Kaskaskunk=  Ku^kuski. 

Kaskasquia=  Kaska>kia. 

Kafkaya.  Kaskia=  Kiowa  .\pa(.-ln;. 

Kaskinakh=  Ka'^kanak. 

Kaskkasies=  Ka-kaskia. 

Kaskuskies=  KM*ku>ki. 

Kas-lin-ta=na>liiidii)g. 

Kasoatcba=  Ko^i  it.=  lie. 

K  asq"ague'de,  Kasq!akue'di=  Kaskak'jt-di 

Ka5qui,Kasquias  =  Ka-^kaskia. 

Kasquinampo=  Kakinonba. 

Kasquuasquias=  Ka^ka^kia. 

Kassan,  Kassan   H   ade=Ka-aan. 

Kasseya,  Kasseye'-i=  KailnlKiilariii.. 

KasstEcbamiut,  Kassianmute—  Ka^^iaiik. 

Kassilo,  Kassiloi"=  Ka.'-ilul. 

KassiIuda  =  .Sal/<latnto. 

Kasso  teb-nie=  Kii^hotuniie. 

Kassra-kuedi=  Ka-kakutMli. 

Kasta  kagawai,  Kastak  e'raua'i-- I).ii\  iia.'il  laiiH^ 

Kastaxe'xdaan=  Ku^tahekilaari. 

Kas'-tel  Po-mo=  Wailaki. 

Ka  sua  =  Ca>h  wall. 

Kataba  =  Catawba. 

Kataghayekiki='.\le'il. 

Katagi'tig4ning=«(iata£r<.'tftMiiiiiiii,'. 

Katagkag-mioute=  Katat:kak. 

K'a-fagottine,  Kafa  gottine^  Kaw  clKKlimii'. 

Katahba  =  Ca  t  a  w  ba . 

Katahooche  =  <  hattahfKxlii'f. 

Katahte=.Mf'lil(lin?. 

Katai=  Kahtai. 

Kara  kas—  Kiowa  .Xpadie. 

Ka-'ta  ra'-krap  =  Catlaraiisus. 

Kataubahs  =  Cataw  ba. 

Kata^ka=  Kidwa  Apucho. 

Katc'a'de=  Katcaili. 

Katce  — .^ik^ika. 

Katchan  — Viiina. 

K'a  tcho  gottine,  Katch6-0ttine=  KaW(h<ii;"ttine. 

Kat'-cha-  Kal-alL'i. 

Katcina.  Katcina  winwu=  Ka<l)iiia, 

Kate5=  Kake. 

Katezie=-  Kalsf-y. 

Katha'gi^  Kati-a. 

Kathlamak,  Kathlamet  =Cathliiiin.t. 

Kathlaminimim  -    Kalhlariiinniiii. 

Katblamit,  Kathlamut  -<',alilai!icl. 

Katblapootle^(.:allilapullo. 
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Kathlarem"  Kiitlilnrnm. 

Kathlemit«<'ii(iriiuiut. 

Kathlendaruc^-  k':\lini1;inik. 

Kathtippecamunk==Ti|'(Hi(ii;iH-. 

Ka'tihcba.    Ka-tish-tya,    Katistya,    Ka  ti  tya  =  .-^iiii 

Fi'lipe. 
Ka  ti  ya-ye-mix=  Kntaiimik-'. 
KatkwaUu=K.ukwnahltii. 
Katlagakya-Sti.iliala. 

Katlamak,  Katlamat.  Katlammets  ^Callilaniot. 
Katlaportl  =  C.illil.(|">il<-. 
K3tlendarukas=  Kaliiiiiaruk. 
K'at  nas  hacla'i  =  Kaa(liiaas-ha<lai. 
Kato-Porao=  Kal.i. 
Katowa  =  ChfnikiH'. 
Kitschadi=  Katc;n1i. 
Katskil,  Katskill  =  <':it,-kill  Imliatis. 
Kattagmjut=  Kattak. 
Kattahawkees=  KiiWeliahki. 
Kattanahaws=  KuU'iiai. 
Kattaning=  Kiuaiiliiiii:. 
Kattarbe,  Kattaupa  =  rata\v  ba.. 
Katteka  =  Kio\\;i  Apaclic. 
Kattera=Tuteli>. 
Katviku  =  C"lm*tac<i>t«. 
Eaua=  Kawa. 
Ka-uay-ko=  l.asrniia. 
Kaughnawaugas  =  (.aiishii.i\vaira. 
Kauia=  Kaw  ia. 
Ka-uin-a=  Knw  iim. 
Kauitchin,  Kau'itcin  =  C->u  uliMi. 
Kau'  lits  'Ci'ulit-'. 
Kaumainsh  =  t"umaiirh('. 
Kaumanang=  Kauiiiaiiai;tr. 
Kaunaudasage  =  <  'aiiadM^aira. 
Kau'q-wan  =  Kaukhwaii. 
Kaus'=0><>s. 
Kausas=  Kansa. 
Kau-tanoh  =  <?>>ntAlit)ah, 
Kautika=Kitiiluva. 
Kauvuyas=  Kawia. 

Kauwetsaka,  Kauwetseka=  .VkawctitctiakH. 
Ka'-ii  ■wiin-wu=  Kail. 
Kaa-yai'-chits=  Kawm. 
Kauzau=  Kansa. 
Kava6an=  Kouyam. 
Kavayos=  Kawin. 

Eavea,  Kaveaks,  Kaverong  Muteg,  Kaviacks^ 
Kaviagmiut. 

Kaviagamute=Kaviazaemitit. 

Kaviagmuts,   Kaviagmyut.    Kaviaks^  KaviaL'iiiiut. 

Kaviawach  =  U  hit'-  Kimt  ft'-. 

Kaviazagamute,  Kaviaza'  gpmut=  Ka\  iii.^au'niint. 

Kavvachias,  Kawchias.  Kavvechias,  Kavvkias  = 
Culiiikia. 

Kavwanimaup=  Kawia". 

Kaw=  Kan-u. 

Kawa=  Kiou  a. 

Kawahykaka,  Kawaihkaa.  Ka  waik'.  Ka  waika'. 
Kawaikama,  Kawaiikime,  Kawaik' ka  me  = 
I^guiia. 

Kawaiko  =  Sit'-im^. 

Kawaikome=  La'-'una. 

Kawaiokuh=  Kau  aika. 

Kawai-ra  chiu=  Whitt'  Riv«?r  fti'. 

Kawanu'nyi=  Ka\vani:>  i. 

Kawan'-ura'sunyi  =  <  Vmoro^s. 

Kawip&bikaui  kag  =  '-.au  abahiL-aiiikak. 

Kawas=  Kiou  a. 

Kawat8kins  =  i  '■iwichan. 

Kawcho  dinneh=  Kavvchodiniio. 

KaweUtsk  =  (;"iu  litz. 

Kawerkewotche=  Kawoltuk  wmliH. 

Ka-wi'-a-suh=  Kauaii^u. 

Kawichen=  Cowk-han. 

Ka-wi-na-han  =  .Sik~ikiC  -         ' 

Kawishm=  Ka\vaii«ii. 

Kawita  Talahassi=  Kawita. 

Kawitchen-=(  'owichati. 

Kawitshin  =  (V)u  i<-haii,  .'-^alisliaii  Family. 

Kawit5kins=;('ir.vichaii. 

Kawitunshki^'l  (.halka-itunshki. 

Kawi'yi  =  f 'o\vi.»^. 

Kawkia3  =  rahi)kia. 

Kawnjdgmjut=  Kuiruyak. 

Kawuytas^--  Kauira. 

Kaw-weUh==Cliaatil. 

Kavrytas^  Ka-.vita. 


Kaw'-zi  =  Kan.sa. 

Ka-xi  =  Cri  uvs. 

Kayl'ckldetan  =  Kny(u;hkidotKn. 

Kayaguas=  Kiowa. 

Kayaha"6e'  =  Caynhr>irrt. 

Kayakshigvikg==Kniak!ieka\vik. 

K3yamishi=  Kiaiiiislia. 

K  ■iya'ng=  Kayun*;. 

Kayaway8=  Kiowa. 

Kayayak=  Kavruyak. 

Kayeghtalagealat=Corec>rKoiiel. 

Kayingehaga=  Mohawk. 

Kayiatin=  Kaihalin. 

KayKovskie=  Knke. 

Kayo'kath,  Kayoku-aht=  Kync(uot. 

Kayouse=>l'ayu>e. 

Kayowa,  Kayowe'  =  Kiowa. 

Kayowgaws  =  (.'rtyiiL'a. 

Kayo- woe  =  Oa  y  tnua.s. 

Kayowu=  Kiowa. 

Kay-tzen-lin=  Kaihatin. 

Kayuguas=  K  io  wa . 

Kayijgue-6no''  =  Cayuca. 

Kayul  =  Cayu<>.>. 

Kayuse  Creek  =  Cayoosh  CTeek. 

Kayuses=Caynsi>. 

Ka'yuwa=  K  njwa. 

Kayuxes  =  C"ayii''>'. 

KayyhekwaraLkeh=  Kayvlik  waraKoh. 

K'9a-'e=Klhac. 

Kcal  tana=  Kulchaiia. 

K^a''=K'l!uin. 

K9e'-lut-U'-iunne'=KlhcliitlitMitTi»>. 

Kchaljkagmjut=  Kalt.-hak, 

K'chi  ga-gon  j'go=  K<  lifjaironctro. 

K'ciwuk'ciwu=  K<luwiik>hiwii. 

K'9o-5ai'-me=  Klhotaiiuo. 

jrr;un=  Kilhllll. 

K  fu-na'-ta-atcun'  iunne=  Ktliuiiataarhuntiiniie. 

K'9U-qwes'junne=  Ktlnikh  we.-tiiniie. 

K'?u  qwic'  iunne  =  .~iu  =  law. 

K  5u-qwut'-tunne=  Ktlmkhwuttuiitie. 

K'vu-tet'-me-tse'-e-tut'-tun  =  Kthutetmet-^cotvit- 

tiin. 
Ke=Kekin. 

Kealeegees=  Kailaidshi. 
Kea-td6a=Keya. 
Keate,  Keati=  Kiatane. 
Ke-at=I'aiiamint. 
Keawahs=Kawia. 
Keawa3=  Kiowa. 
Kcawaw=  Kiawaw. 
Keaways=  Kiowu. 
Keawe,'  Keawee=  Keyainvee. 
Kea-wit-sis  =  Tlauit5i.s. 
Ke-ax-as=  Kiyuksji. 
Kebiks=Montaj:nais. 
Kecapos=  Kiikapoo. 
Kecchies=Kichai. 
Kecheel=Kechayi. 
Keche-gumme-winine-wug,  Kcchekamc  Wen^newak 

=  KitcliisunnwininiwiiL'. 
Ke-che-se-be-win-ine-wug,  Ke-che-sebe-win-o-win6=- 

Kitchisibiwiiiinnviii.' 
Ke  che-wan-dor-goning,  Kechewaun-dau-gu-miiik= 

Keichewauii<lauir»-riirik. 
Kechi  =  Liii-fno. 
KechieE=Kichai. 
Kechis=Kifhai.  Liii't'f)'. 
Kechtawangh=  KiK-hawank. 
Keckkeknepolin  =  Ki(jkeiiapawlin> 
Kecopes=  Ki(.kap<jO. 
Kedi-- Iliiiia. 
Kee  ark  sar=  Kiyiik-oi. 
Keeawawes=  Keyauwc-c. 
Ktecher»=  Kichai. 
Kee  ches=  Kitzei-sh. 

Keechi,  Keechie8=  Kichai.         .  ' 

Keechik=Kil<hik. 
Kee<bi8=  Kitzeesh. 
Kee  chumakai-to,     Keechum  akarlo  —  Kitzinigay- 

luiii. 
Keechy=Kii!iai. 
Keeghik  =  .\ikhkak. 
Kee'hatfa.  Keeheetsas- Crows. 
Keejik  =  Nikhkak. 
Kee'kat'-Ba-=  Crows. 
Keek  heat  la=  Kilkatla. 
Kee  kiktagameuU^  Kikiktak. 
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Keen-ath-toix=  KiiiiiIuoimIi. 
Kee  nip-saim.  Kee  nip-sim=  K"'iiipsiin. 
Kceowaws,  Keeowee=  Koyaiiwi'i'. 
Kee«  =  Ariknrn. 
Keetih-honneet  =  Tonirn<. 
Keet-heat  la.  Eeethratlah^  Kiiknlla. 
Keetsas=  Kii.'li;ii. 
Ke'etse  =  Kat>oy. 
Kee-uke-8ah=  Kiyiiksn. 
Keew-aho=Tus(iir(irii. 
Keewalik=  Kiiu.ilnk. 
Ke-ga-boge^  Kicki\p<». 
Kegaiogue=  Ki'kiuiiscu. 
KegauTiie-  Kuk'ani. 

Kegictowik.  Kegictowruk.  Kegiktowik— Kiktairiik. 
Kegiktowrigemut=  Kru'ikliiu  rii;iMiiiul. 
Kegikt6wruk=  Kiktiu'iik. 
KegTiiogue--Kekh>iii.';i. 
Kegokhtowik=  KiktM^'nk. 
Kehabous  =  Kiikiifi<Mi. 
Keh-chenwilt  =  (.^iiiiil<o. 
Kehk,   Kehons=  Knke. 
Kehtehticut  =  Titii-tit. 
Ke'iikiiiie—  Kiiikima. 
Keiauwees=  KovMUwee. 
Keilijah=  K.\ili(iil>lii. 
Keimanoeitoh-  Kitlopp. 
Keinthe==  I),  y, Hit-hot. 
Keiscatchewan.  Keiskatchewan  — Cree. 
Kei-u  gues  =  i  uyuirn. 
Ke  jawn'=  Vuiiiii. 
Kek=Kjike. 
Keka-alns^  Kikiallii. 
Kekalus^^Tikv\  .iliis. 
•  Eekapos,  Kekapou=  KickHfMK). 
Ke  na'tsu-  Naiiiiiinln. 
Kekaupoag—  Kickiipoo. 
Kekch-kon^^  Kako. 
Keke-on  gay=  Ktkiuin:a. 
Kekerannon  rounons— Ni|ii.ssiiip. 
Keketticut  =  Titicut. 
Kekies  =  Ki(liai. 
Ke-ki-on  go=  Kt'kionea. 
K-ekk'"en6i=Kyckykycii()k. 
Ke-ko  iieck  =  .Slmiiamkuruk. 
Kekopos—  Kiikajrfxj. 
Kekuvakoe=  Kake. 
Kelamantowruk—  Kiliniaiitavie. 
KeIamouche3  =  (/<>mftnf'he. 
Ke-le'-nj-umuh=  Ki'lo. 
Kele»=  Karankaxi  a. 
Ke-leT-a-tow-tin=  Kiliniaiitavie. 
Ke'-le-wunwu=  Kele. 
Kelistenos  =  Creo. 
Kellamucks  =  TiIlMniix)k. 
Kell-aout--  llalaut. 
Kellespem=  Kali  =  j>Ll. 
Kel-seemaht  =  KvNi'inaht. 
Kelsey=.\IaktiL'l(-liel. 
Kel'ta  =  Tk'l(liii','. 
K-eUsm4'ath=  Kt-Uoinaht. 
Kel-ut-sah==  Kilut-ai. 
Kemahwivi  =  ('lifmchiievi. 
Keinasuit.  Kemesuit  =  Kanisiiit. 
Kemsquits  ---  Kimv^nit. 
Ke'na=  Kaiiuth. 

Kenabeca,  Kenabes=  Ni>rri'it,'i'WiK.k. 
Kenaghamiut=  Kiliak. 
Kenai,    K<;naians,    Kecaies  =  .Mliapa-ian     Family, 

Knaiakliiitaiia. 
Kenai  tena.  Kenaitses,   Kenaitze,   Kenaiyer,   Kenai- 

yut,  Kenaize,   Kenaizen  ^  k'liiiiakhotana. 
Kenaizer=  Atliftf^a-iaii  Faiii;i> . 
Kenajer=  Kiiaiakhutniia. 
Ke-na-pe-com-a-qua=  Kt'iiapaconia'iuii. 
Kena8-=K[iaiakliotana. 
Kenasnow"  Kill^iKiO. 
Kenath  tui  ex-  Kiiiulitoiah. 
Kenay,  Kenayerri.  Kenayzi=  K'liaiakhutaiia. 
Kenchenkieg^  K  inai;nii,'i;L-g. 
Kendaes   -  Kiihlaia. 
Kenebec,  Kenebecka-^  K'MitM-lMi-. 
Kenebecke  Indeana.  Kenebeke=  Norri'l;,'ewock 
Kenebeke^  K'.-innlxje. 
Ken'es  ti  ^  Kmii  -tc. 
Kengugmiut    •  K<iiii,'ik. 
Kennawas  -('uiioy. 
Kcnhulka  ^  I  kanhatki. 
Kenigayat—  Kirii-'iuk. 


Ke-ni'kaci'3ja=  Kcliikasliika. 

Ke  nikashing-ga^  K.kiii. 

Kenish-te'-no-wuk,  Kenis  tenoag.  Kenistenoo.  Ke- 
nistenos  =  C'roi>. 

Kennacbananaghamiut^  Kciiac-limiatiak 

Kennebec.   Kennebec   Indians,    Kennebecks.    Kenne- 
beki=  Ni>rriils.'<«(iik. 

Kennedaseage.  Kennesedaga^(."Hiiatla>agii. 

Kennuyak=  raiii,'\\  ik. 

Kenoushay=  K'l'iio/lie. 

Kenowiki  =  Coti<iy. 

Ke-no  zh3=  Kfticulio. 

Kentaienton  =  tn'lllaicntoii. 

Kentsia,  Kentsio=  Kei'.le. 

Ke  nunctioni-^  Ini'iuoi-;. 

Keo  Haade=  Ai'kiMWui. 

Keomec—  Kt'yaiiu  i<'. 

Keope  e-no=  Kofiriiiu. 

Keowe=  Kcou  ii;. 

Keowe  wallahs  =  do  wuc'Urtllu. 

Keoxa=  Kiytik>a. 

Kepar=  I>liipi>lii. 

Ke-pau  yau  =  Kipaya  trnvns. 

Keql=  Kakc. 

Kequeloose  =  TikualMs. 

Ke-ques  ta  --  Kikv\  i>i.ik. 

Kera=  KiTf-aii  Family. 

Keralite=  K-kiiiiii. 

Keran,  Keras  -  Kcrts.iii  Family. 

Kerchi^=  Kii'liai. 

Kerem  eeos.  Kcremeoos.  Keremya'uz^  Kerenieii*. 

Keres^  Korr-aii  Family. 

Kere  tcu"=  Kfrocliun. 

Kern  River^^'ruhaliilal.al. 

Kerokias  =  ('aliukia. 

Keroopinough^  Knpriiio. 

Kershaws  =  (.'atauba. 

Kerahong=  Kii-lnuKr. 

KertaDi=  LdWi-r  KiUeiini. 

Kescacons=  Ki>hkakuii. 

Kcshase=  Kil/.ti-^li. 

Keshpugowitk=  Ko^pcKi^wit. 

Keskeskias=  Ka'-kaskia. 

Keskistkonck  =  Kt/-  k  ist  knii  k. 

Kespi-co-tha=  Ki-pokolha. 

Ke»poog-»rituna'k=  Ke.spix^gwit. 

Kessler=Makhelcht.'l. 

Kesuna=  Kashllliilk. 

Ke8-whaw-hay-=  Kcrosan  Family. 

Ket-a-Mats=  Kitamat. 

Ket-an-dou=  Kitiinio. 

Ketapekon,  Ke-tap'-e-kon-ndng  =  Tippecanoe. 

Ketawaugas  =  (_liiToki-i.-. 

Ketchegamins=  Kit'-l.iL'ami. 

Ketchewaundaugumink"  K''-t<tK-\vaimilaiit,'c!iink. 

Ketcheyes,  Ketchies=  Kiihai. 

Ketchigamins*  K  it(tiit.'ami. 

Ke-tchi  na,  Ketchip-ahuan—-  Kfcliiliaiiaii. 

Ketchiquut  =  Titiiut. 

KetciwawiyaJidaganing  =  Ki,tclif'\vaimilaiit,'(.iiiMk 

Ketdoa^Kc 

Ketehigamins=  Kit'hitrami. 

Ketehiquut,  Ketehtequtt  =  Titiciit. 

Ketetas  =  .^hanuap[Mirn. 
I    k'e'tgo  hit  tan=  KctL'oliittan. 
I    Kethepecannank  =  Tipp>-iaii'>i.'. 

I    Keth-ewan-dongon  ing=  K>t((n,Mvaniiiiaiii.'i-:inik. 
I   Kethtipecanunk,  Kethtipiconunck  =  l  ippucaiioc. 
'    Ket-ka-kesh=  Kitkf-tiaiiki. 

Ketlakaniak  =  ('>>iniai-. 

Ketlane---  Kitl.ani. 

Ketlitk  Kutchi'n  =  L'liakh' it.iiia. 

Ke  toon  ok-shelk=  K it uinstiilk. 
.    Ket3chetnaer=.\liti'lia. 

Ke't8i  =  Kat^ev. 
,   Ketticut  =  Titicut. 

I    Kettle  band,  Kettle  band  Sioux  =  Oohpiionpa. 
j    Kettle  Falls.  Kettle  Indians^<;olville. 
'    Kettooah=  Kituliu.i. 
I    Ket-wilk-ci-pa=  Kit\i  ilk-ht-lia. 
I    Ketyagoos=  Kiltiz'^o. 

!    Kevalinye  Mutes.  Kevalinyes  =  K.-\MiiriuMm:iit- 
!    Ke-waught  chenunaughs^  KL-uam.'lit"liiMi(inu(lL 
Kewawee8=  Kc-yauuci.'. 
Keweah—  Kau  ia. 
K'ex*>'ten=  K'f.-ktrtiil. 
Key  a  wees—  Kc>  auu  ii'. 
Keycchies.  Keyche,  Keychies  ^  K  icliai. 
Keyar-hwotqst— Keyc-riiwotkot. 
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Kcyes,  Kevf shees,  Keys  =  Kicliai. 

Keyuse=('ayu<t>. 

Kezerevsky=  K«)-orof>ki. 

'Kertce=  Kc7i'Ih\ 

Kfwe  tpa-Gottine-^  K  fvvolmcottine. 

Kgallegak"  Kiak'-Mk. 

Kha'-i  =<'l\fi.'liit;i. 

Kbagantayakhun'khin  =  Aleut. 

Khahkhahton8  =  <  'hi('pc\\  a. 

Khaibhai'  — Saiitii  t'liini. 

Khaigamut=  Kli.iik. 

Khakhatons,  Khakha  ton  wan  =  Chippewa. 

Khalains  =  vliilliin). 

Khaltat's  village^  Kiiltat. 

Khanukh  =  (;<xli. 

K'hapo-o  =  Sunla  Clrtra. 

Kha-t'a-ottine=  Kii  wi'liodiiine. 

Kha-tcho-gottine=  Kiiwchntjottine. 

Khatnotoutze=  Katrnkakat. 

Khatuke5-u=  Wintuii. 

Kha-tpa-Gottinc=  Ka\vcliodinuc. 

Khecham  =  I,iiiv<.-no. 

Khekhu=Kake. 

Khenipsim=  Keiiipsim. 

Khina  Haade=  Haoiia. 

Khiondaesahan=  Kkioiii1at-nHil. 

Khionontatehronon,     Khionontaterrhonons  =  Tiono 

tati. 
Khlel'-ta-TlfMiii;:. 
Khogotlinde--=  KliO'-Tiiltliiidf. 
Khootznahoo^  Hul-tnnvii. 
Khoouchtioulik,      KhoouchtiouUkmioute=  Koviik- 

tolik. 
Khoso=  Hopi. 

Kbotilkakat,  Khotilkakate.  Khotylnakat=  Kctiil. 
Khoulpouni=  K  linl|'Uiii. 
Kbounanilinde=  K  liunanilituli'. 
Khu-a  nika-shing-ga  =  Klira. 
Khuilchan,  Khuilchana-=  Kulrli:iii,i. 
Khuingetakbten,       Kbuingitatekbten=  Kuiiig-litf- 

takicn. 
Khuligichagat=  Khuligichikat. 
Khu''-tdoa=  Kun. 
Kun-un-ab'  =  Taiiltan. 

Khust-e-net.     Khuste-nete=  Khwaishtuiini-tutine. 
Khutsno.  Kbutsnu=  Hutsmiwu. 
Khutulkakat=Kutiil. 
Ki-a-a=  I'lieblu  Alio. 
Kia'anaan^K'.-chipauan. 
Kiaboha=  Kiabalia. 
Kiaffess=  Knas-e. 
Kiahoba  =  Kiabaha. 
Kiaini^^  Kiiiaaiii. 
K'ia'ki  me=  Kiakimn. 
Kiaknukmiut=  Kiiiifi'-t'i. 
Kialajabs.  Kialecbies.  Kialeegees,  Kialega,  Kialgie, 

Kialiages=  Kiulaul-iii. 
Kialigainiut=  Knialik. 

Kialiga's.  Kialige.  Kialigee,  Ki-a-li-jee=  Kailaiil'-hi. 
Kiallegak=  Kiai-L'uk. 
Kianamaras=iianitiomero. 
Kia'-na  wa=  Kt-i.hipauaii. 
Ki-a'  ni  ^  KiLji. 
Kian6sili=Kiaiui^ili. 
Kiapaha  =  (^iiapHU". 
K'iap  kwai  na,  K'iap'  kwai-nakwe,  K'iap  kwai  na- 

kwin  =  (  )ii>  '■ali"i:le. 
Kiasses,  Kiassescbaneres=  Kuasse. 
KiatagTnute=  Kmtai-'rniiit. 
Kiataro,  Kiat'\w  =  (  '■.yntt-ro^. 
Kiatenes=  Kiatatrm  int. 
K:atenses=  K riai.i  khntana. 
Kiateros  =  ('oy(rt.r<i-i. 
Ki'awa,  Kiaways  -  K  ioua. 
Ki-awet-ni=  Kia'.v.jinaii. 
Kiaw-pino=  K"['rino. 
Kiburi  =  (^nibiiri. 

Kicapoos,  Kicapous,  Kicapoox,  Kicapu«=  Kick.if-^Ki. 
Kicaras-=  Ari  kara. 
Kiccapoos=  Kii  kap''x). 
Kichae=  Kifj.ai. 
Kichaga  =  ("a ya  h'>-'a. 
Kichaoneiak.  Kicbaoueiak  -^  Ki^hkakon. 
KKhapaC8=  Kii-kai'i-i. 
Kiche^  Ki'hai. 
Kif  hesipiiriniouek,     Kichesipiriniwek  =■  KiclK'.-ipi- 

rini. 
Kichik-Kilfhik. 
Kirhis-^  Kirbai. 
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Kichkagoneiak.  Kicbkankoueiak"  Ki>bkakciM. 
Kichtages=lllniui<. 

Kicbtawan,    Kichtawanc,     Kichtawanghs,    Kichta- 
wons,      Kicbtewangh,      Kicbtowangbs  =  Kitcha- 
wank. 
Ki')?i-kuyuc  =  Wichita. 
Ki-^i-tcac—  Kii'liai. 
Kicka.bawa=  Kisbkawbawec. 
Kickapoo=  K  i-[Mikiit  ha. 

Kickapoos  of  the  prairies=rrain('  KiikaptH.i. 
Kickapooa  of  the  Vermilion  =  \'i.Tinilinii. 
Kickapos=  Kiokarxxi. 
Kick-a-pougowi  TowTi  =  Kifkap<iiimiwi. 
Kickapous,  Kickipoo=  Kicka(H>o. 
Ki<:ksatee=  Kik^idi. 
Kicktages--  lllinoi-;. 
Kicktawanc=  Ku<  bawank. 
KickuaUis=  Kikialhi. 
Kiclichee=  Kailai.lslii. 

Kicoagoves,  Kicoapous.  Kicopoux=  Ki<kap<>o. 
Kictawanc=  Kiti'bawaiik. 
Ki-dagbra=' A/'|UL-ltan. 
Kiddan  =  Ski'ilans. 
Kiddekedisse  =  Wichita. 
Kidelik=Ki'l!ii-'Uk. 
Kidikurus=Wiihila. 
Kiecbee=  Kicbai. 
Kiektaguk=  Kiktauiik. 
Kienke  tons  =  SiN.-et<  111. 
Kieoux  =  <'av>iso. 
Kiesno's  village=  Wakaiia>i.si. 
Kieteng^^  Kialaiii;. 
Kie'tsasb=Ki<bai. 
Kie-vrab  =  Kiowa. 
Ki-gal-twal-la=  Watlabi. 
Kiganis,  Kigamee.Kigenes^  Kaigaiii. 
Kiggiktagmyut=  Kii:iktai,'miiit. 
Kighetawkigh  Roanu— Illiiw>is. 
Kighigufi  =  .\.tka. 
Kigb-Mioute=Kiktacuk. 
Kigbtages=IUiiiMi-. 

Kigbtewangb,  Klightowan=Kit(liHwaiik. 
Kigikhkbun  =  Alka. 
Kigikhtawik.  Kigiktauik=  Kiktaijuk. 
Kiglacka,  Kiglaska  =  Kii.'la~bka. 
Kignuaraiut=  KiiiL'uaiuiiit. 
Kiguel  =  Mi^hikh  wilt  met  uiinc. 
KigukbtagTnyut=Kij,'iktHs;iniiit, 
Ki-gu  ksa  Band=Kiyuk-a. 
Kiba.toak'  =  (iuijutoa. 
Ki'bi=Kiimft:aii. 
Kibigouns=  L'nabi.ska. 
Kibnatsa  =  Crows. 
Kibotoak  =  <iuij'itoa. 
Ki'hu---Kfi.'i. 
Ki-bua  — rfaiuo  r>omiiic;ii. 
KiimiUt=K-kiino. 
Kij  =  'iabrit-leno. 
Kijataigmjuten,    Kijataigmiiten,    Kijaten-=  Kialai:- 

niiiH. 
Kiiik^Nikhkak. 
Kikabeux.  Kikabons,  Kikabou.  KiKaboua,  Kikabii  = 

Kiikap'-xj. 
Kikanonas=Karanka\va. 
Kikapau,  Kikapoes.  Kikapoos  =  K'iika("«>. 
Kikapouguoi=  Kii-kaiii>UL-'iu  i. 
Kikapous,  KikapSs,  Kikapoux,  Kikapooz,  Kikapu  = 

Ki'/kap'"-'. 
Kikastas=<"row=. 
Kikchtaguk^Kiktaijiik. 
Kikealans-  K  iV.  :.a  1  i'l. 
Kikhtaghouk.  Kikhtangouk=  Kikiaifuk. 
Kikbto^  amut=i;i'.\  bm-lii. 
KJkialUs,    Kik-i-allus.    Ki-kia-'.oos,     Kikialtis- Ki 

kiaUii. 
Kikikhtagamiut=  Kiktak. 
Kikikhtagyut,    Kikiktagamute.     Kikiktagxnut  =  K:- 

kiktak. 
KikiktowTuk^Kiktatriik. 
Kikkapoos=  Kif  kapf>'i. 
Kikk»:rtarsoak=Kk.Ttar-M-'ak. 
Kikkerton=  K(--k'r;':i. 

Kikkhlagamute.  Kikkhtagamute  ^  .K'ikluk. 
Kik  Khuigagamute.  Kikkhwigagamute=^  Kikuikak. 
Kikliakhakakite=Kakijaklia. 
Kikotan=  Ki'-  I'lMiarik. 
Kikpouz=  K  |ika.pi». 
Kiksan-Kilk-aii. 
Kik-the-6we-mud-Wa[H_Mruiiskiiik, 
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Kikwistoq  =  KikwL-itok. 

Kik-wun-wu=  Kik. 

Kilametagag—  Kilininiiiavir 

Kilamooks,  Kil  a  moz,  Kilamukev  Eilamute^Tilltt- 

mi>>k. 
Ki'lat  =  Tsiinsliiaii. 
Kilataks,  Kilatica^  Kilntikii. 
Kjlau'-u-tukc=  Kiliuiutiik^h. 
Kilaiiwitawin  =  Kiliiiiiiiu.i\  ie. 
Kilauwitawinmium=  Knsilvak. 
Kilawalaks-^  K  iilak<liiiuix. 
Kilcah-ta=KHkaht:i. 
Kjlchikh  =  Kil.hik. 
Kilcat  =  T>im-hiiin. 
Kilgonwah  -  Kii\viin:aoli. 
Kil-haioo  — Skill. -LM  If. 
Kil-har  hursts  Town=  KilluTliursti. 
Kil-har-nar's  toun  =  Killu  riuT. 
Kiliga—  KailaiiKlii. 
Ki  lin  ig  myut=  Kiliiiii-'iniiit. 
Kilisteno,  Kilistinaux,  Kilistinon  — (  r'O. 
Kilistinona  of  the  bay  of  Ataouabouscatouek=  Hmi- 

SCCilltt.'tl. 

Kilistinos,  Kilistinous  =  i 'ri'f. 

Kiliwatsal,  Kilivratshat  =  Kala \V)1|m.'(. 

Kil  kaithade=  HlL-alut. 

Kilkat^O'^ini^hiaii. 

Killamook,     Killamoucks.     Killaniouks.    Killamox. 

Killamuck,  Killamuks  -  1  lllani.K-jk. 
Killawat^  Kalauai~it. 
Kiaaxthocles=  K  illax!  h«  ikle. 
KillBurk-  Kil!l.i:rk-sT..ut,. 
Kill  Close  By-=Nitotsik-i<-taiiik>i. 
Killecgko=  Kai!.ii'!-^hi. 
Killemooks.  Killernoux  =  Tinanii"'k. 
Killestinoes=  ( 'rci'. 
Killewatsis=  Kalauat-rt. 

Killimoucks.  KiUimous,  Killimux  =  TiIIatniM>k. 
Killini  =  (.rte. 

Killistamaha  =  Iiikilli'i  Tama  ha. 
Killisteneaux,    Killistenoes.     Killistinaux,     KiHis- 

tini,  Killistinoer,  Killistinoes,   Killistinons,  Kil- 

listinous,  KiUistins  =  <'rri.'. 
Killiwashat,  KiUiwatsh'\t=  Kalawat-et. 
Kill.on.chan.  Killoosa,  KiUowitsa=  Kilutsai. 
Bmisinaht=  Ki.Neruaht. 
Killuda=  Kiliuda. 
Klllutsar=Ki!ut>jn. 
Killymucks  =  Till  acuook. 
Kilootsi=  Kilut-ai. 
Kil-pan-hus=  Kil|>anllis. 
Kilsamat=  KeNonialit. 
Kilyainigtagvik=  Kiliinantiivie. 
Kimena  =  (iali~l'_''i. 
Ki'mkuitq  =  Kiui«'|ilit. 
Kimmocksowick=  Kani.-uit. 
Kiimnooenim=  Kariiiali. 
Kimnepatoo.=  Kinipetu. 
Ki  mni  can=  Khfmtiichaii. 
Kimoenims,  Kimooenim=  Kauiiah. 
Ki-na=  Kainah. 
Kinabik=  K(.-nabitr. 
Kinaet2i=  Kiiaiakhotana. 
Kinagamute=  Kir.ak. 
Kinaghi  =  Kali  iui-'ini  lit. 
K'inahi-piako  =  Tonka\va. 
Kinahur.gik  =  KlnatriiiKeci?. 
Kinahzin  =  <',i»a  M^reri  i. 
Kinai,  Kinaitsa.  Kinaitze,   Kinaitzi,  Kinaizi,  Kina- 

jut=  KriaJakhotaiia, 
Kinakanes^i.ikiiiaL'aii. 
Kin-a-roa-Iax,  Kinawalax=  lvitlak<laiiii.\. 
Kinawas=  K  iowa. 
Kinckemoeks  =  Mirmac. 
Kindais=  Kiii'laia. 
Ki'n'/o'lL:=  WejcL'i. 
Kinebikowininiwak  =  Sho<h(>ni. 
Kinegans=  K  iiiiiL'umiiit. 
Kinegnagamiut^  Kini-_'naeak. 
Kinegnagmiiit  ^  K  ;ii'-L,'iiak,  Ita/fxjin^ki. 
Kine-ue-ai  koon  ^  k'.iinali. 
Kinga-ghee.  King-a  khi—  k'iiiLT'Kati. 
Kingawa=  Kiiitri:a. 
King  Beaver's  Town  =  Tii-'  ara was. 
Kingee'-ga  mut=  KiiiiiKUmlut. 
Kinggi^tok^^  Kini'iktok. 
King  Heijah'a-^<  ...-  Hadjns  Town. 
Kinghiak=  Kinuiak 
Kingigamute^Kingi-^ijari. 


Kingoua=Kiii.iriia. 

Kiniaak=  Kiimiuk. 

Kinibeki-  Ki.'iin<t»M'. 

Kinicklick=  Kiiiikhk. 

Kinik  -^  Kiiik. 

K-in'i  K'el=  Kintyol. 

Kinik  Mute=  KiiiiiL-iiiniiit. 

Kinipisja  =  .\riila|ii--a. 

Kinishtinak.  Kinishtino -I'riM-. 

Kinisquit.  Kinisquitt  .=  Kim-oiiil . 

Kinisteneaux.   Kinistinaiix.    KinistiTieaux.    Kinisti 

nots,  Kiniitinons.  Kinistinuwok  ^( 'riv. 
Kiniwas=  K  ioh  a. 
Kinkale^  I'lU'Mn  I'iiua'io. 
Kinkh3nkuk=  KinaL'iii'.'i'i'i;. 
Kinkyel  =  l'iir!.lii  I'liiM.lo. 
Kinli'tci,  Kinlitcini,  Kio'it-i'.  Kinlitsi'dine  ■-    K  iii  h 

lil^lii. 
Kin-nachhangik,  Kinnakangeck^  Kinagiiii:t.L'. 
Kin-nas-ti  =  >liorn.'i  'pi'Vi, 
Kinnato  iks^  Kinuhii"iiah. 
Kinnats,      Kinnats  Khotana,       Kinnatz-kokhtana - 

Kliaiakh'itana. 
Kinnebeck  Indians^  N<>rri<lt.'i'\\tM-k. 
Kinnepatoo.  KinRepatu=  Kiiiipctii. 
Kinnick  ~  Kiiiik. 
Kinnipetu=  KiuifM-tii. 
Kinnewoolun==  Kit  la  k'lanii.x. 
Kinnipiaks  ^i^iiimi;  (Mar. 
Kinnstoucks=  Kiiiuh'fi;ali. 
Ki'-no=  Kainali. 

Kinonchepiirinik.   Kinonchcpirinik  -   r.'eliiiii|i'ht'. 
Kinongeouilini^Sinr.:>-.'ii. 
Kinouche,    Kinouchebiiriniouek,    Kinounchepirini  - 

Koinoui-ht'. 
Kinsaatin=  K  vvilihaiia. 
Kinse  =  i  "ayii-i'. 

Kinstenaux.  Kinstinaux  -( ■ree. 
Kintail=  Kiiiiyci. 
Kintcu"hi(ikut=  Kim-huw  iiikiit. 
Kintecaw,   Kintecoy,    Kinte  Kaye,    Kmticka  =' "an- 

tico. 
Kin-Tiel,  Kintyeli— Kiiitycl. 
Kinugmut.  Kinugumut=  K  iiiin,'Uiniiit. 
Kinuiaj£=  I'aiU'W  ik. 
Kinuyak=Kitit;iak. 
Kinya-inde=Jicarilla. 
Ki'-o-a-me  =  >rtntn  IturniiiL'o. 
Kiobobas=  Kiabaha. 
Kiocsies=  Kiy  iik^a. 
Kioetoa==  Khi^t.-t'ia. 

Kiohican.  Kiohuan.  Kiohuhahan3=  Kiowa. 
Kiokakons=  Ki-hkak'in. 
Kiolege^Kailai.l^lii. 
Kio  Michie=  Kiaiui^lia. 
Kionahaa-=  Kii^iwa. 
Kioose  =  ('ayiivc. 
Kioosta=Kiu>ta. 
Kiotsaa=Ki'i. 
Kiouanan.     Kiouanau,    Kiouanous,    Kioueouenau '■ 

Wt-quadon^. 
Kiou8  =  r>ak<Ha. 
Kiovas=  Kiowa. 
Kiowahs,  Kioway=  Ki'iwa. 
Ki'-owummi  =  .-antn  Di'mm?'«. 
Ki-pan-na=  Kif'aiia. 

Kipikawi.  Kipikawi.  Kipikuskvvi  ;=  l'>i'iki'kia. 
Kip-nai'-ak.  Kipniaguk.  Kipnitk  =  K  ipriiak. 
Ki-Pomas=  Kat'  k 
Kiqatsa  =  Cr<)w-. 
Kirauish  =  '^ii.'ri.'i-h'.--. 

Kirhawguagh  Roanu  =  KarliaeachriMitiuy. 
Ki-rikur-uks.  Kinkurus=  Wichita. 
Kiristinon  =  <  'r'''-. 
Ki'-ro-ko'-qo-tce=  Kir.'ik'ik'Kx-ho. 
Kironnonas,  Kironomes,  Kirononaa^  Karaiikawj 
Kiruhikwak=  Viirok. 
Kisalas=  Ki_'zila'i._ 
Kisan-dinne,  Kisani^  PiU'til'.s. 
Kiscacones,      Kiscacons,      Kiscakons.     Kiscakoi.'- 

Ki-iikaki;n. 
Kiscapocoke^Ki-'[>f/k'itlia. 
KiBchIgamins=  K  iti-lil'_'aiiii. 
Kisch-pach-la-6ts  =  K  i-lij.achli'.ots-. 
Ki5copokea=  Ki-i")kii;ha. 

Kis  ge-gaa.  Kisgegos,  Kisgo-ga»=  Ki.sh^'Hjjii.-^--. 
Kishais^  Kirii>ii. 
Kishakevira-=  Hiii.a. 
Ki«hawin=  Kui.-uu. 
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Kishequechketa=  Ki.-hiikt^iiiilla. 

Kishey=Kivki. 

Kisbgahgahs  -  Ki^liLTucass. 

Kishkako  —  Ki-h  k:\ki  III. 

Kishke-gas=  Ki~ln.'.r..'-!i~-. 

Kishketnanetis,  Kishkiminitas  =  Ki-kiiiiinetas. 

Kishku8ke=  Kii<kii>ki. 

Kishpi-youx-=  Ki-lii'i)  ''i"ix- 

Kishpochalots.  Kishpokalant3=-  Ki.-lii>M<lilii<>t-;. 

Kisinahis  =  Kiowa  .\)>:u'tK'. 

Eiskacoueiak=  Ki.-likMkoii. 

Kiskagahs=  Ki^hiraija.v-. 

Kiskakonk,  Eiskakons.  Kiskakoumar.  Kiskakouns- 

Ki^likakmi. 
Kiskaininetas=  Ki-kiiiiiiu'tas. 
Kiskapocoke=  K  i-|"'k' itlia. 
Kiskemanitas.  Kiskemer.eco  =  Ki>kiniiintjis. 
Kiskiack,  Kiskiak^it'lii.-kiai-. 
Kis  Kies  =  Ki~ki. 
Kis  Kightkonck  =  Keskistkonk. 
KiEkokan»-=-Ki~likakiMi. 
Kiskomnitos— Ki^kominitooi. 
Kiskowanita3=  Ki~koinini|ci('>-. 
Kiskuskias=  Ku-kaskia. 
Kisky=  Kiski, 
Kislistinons  =  ("rt'0. 

Kispachalaidy,  Kispachlohts—  Ki-li|'aclil;i(its. 
Kispaioohs=  K  i^lipiy.'oiix. 
Kispapous— Kiikap'Hi. 
Kispiax=^  Ki~lipi>  loiix. 
Kispogogi,  Ki-spo-ko-tha  -  Kis]>okiitlia. 
Kispyatlis,  Kispyoi  =  Ki-tipiv  fnux. 
Kissah  =  (''>"~a. 
Kissaiakh=  Kasliaia  k. 
Kissgarrase,  Kiss  ge-gaas=  K  i<hi.'aiias.s. 
Kissiak,  Kissiakh— Kasliaiak. 
Kisteneaux  =  (  ree. 
Kitadah=  Kiiuiuo. 
Kitaesches,  Kitaesechis=  Kirhai. 
Kitaheeta=tlitihiti. 
Kitalaska=  Kitzila-. 

Kitamah,  Kitamaht,  Kitamatt=Kitiimat. 
Kit,an.doh  =  Kiliuilo. 
Ki-ta-ne-make=  KliiTrtiiumaiike. 
Kitangataa=  Kitaiixaia. 
Kitanni!ig=  Kittaiinintj. 
Kitans  =  «;itiin«. 
Kitatels=Kitkfttla. 
Kitawau=  Kitahoti. 
Kitai=  Kitaix. 
Kit  cathla=KitkatlR. 
Kitchaclalth=  Kits^ilthlal. 
Ki'tchas=  Kiih.ii. 
Kitch3tlah=Kiikatla. 
Kitchawanc,  Kitchawonck=  KitchawHii! 
Kitche,kla,la=  Kit-iiltlilul. 
Kitchem-kalem=  K  ilxiniLM  vlum. 
Ki'-tchesh,  Kitchies  =  Ki'hai. 
Kitchigamich.  ICitchigamick=  Kitfhiuami. 
Kitchigami-wininiwak=  Kir(liii,Mirai  wiiniii  wir_-. 
Kitchimkale=  Kii/:iii:.Myltiiii. 
Kitchisibi-wininiwak  =  Kit'hi~llji.viiiirii  wiis;. 
Kitcbo-pataki=  Hl'iiup  itaki. 
Kitchtawangbs=  Kiu.lumank. 
Kitchu  lass=  Kir/ila-. 
Kitchupataki=  KitclionHtaki. 

Kitcigamiwininiwag  =  i\eclit--sumrne'viiiiiio\vii><. 
Kitcoonsa^  Kitu  intjacli. 
Kite  =  f'ro\vs. 

Kite  Indians,  Kite3  =  >taitan. 
Kite3tues=  K  'niizrio. 
K;tba-ata=  Kitk.ilila. 
Kit  haiuass  bade^-  II  i'.'aiii. 
Kithannink—  K'iUannini,''. 
Kithatla=Kilkathi. 
Kithigami=  KitchiL'aiiii. 
KithkatIa=Knkatla. 
Kitiga'ru=  Kit'L'.irfciit. 
Kit-ih-shian=  K  itk^iii. 
Ki'tikiti'sh^-W  iohita. 
Kitimat=  Kitaiiiat. 
Kitinahs=  Kitani.'iaiksli. 
Kitist2oo=  Kitnzi.M. 
Kit'-ka^Kiik.-liatiki. 
Kitkaata.  Kitkada,  Kitkaet=  Kitkubta. 
Kitkagas-"  K  i'liL-iiL'.-i--. 
Kitkaha'ki,  KitUaho<rf-  --  K  ii  k<-liMhki. 
Kitkaht,  KitUathla,  Kit  k  ito  -   Kilkulita. 
Kit'-ke-haki=  Kitk'.liahki. 


Kit  khaU-ah.  Kit  khatla-^Kitkalla. 

Kitksum.  Kit  ksun^=  Kiiksmi. 

Kitlacdamai-^  Kil  lakilaniix. 

Kitlach  damak.  Kulach  damix-^  K  ulak-laiuix. 

Kitlan.  Kitlan  Kilwilpeyot  =  Kitlaiii.    . 

Kitlatamox^  Kitlakilaiiiix. 

Kitlax=^  Kiiaix. 

Kitloop.  Kitlop  =-Kitliip''. 

Ki't6ni'ija  =  Km.'rtni.  I  [>[>or  Kutetiai. 

Kitoonitza^Kilkatla. 

Kits-acbli  arch=Kil>;illhIal. 

Kitsaoi=^  Kiiliai. 

Kitsag3s--=  Ki>liu'ai:as». 

Kitsagatala^  Kil-alllilal. 

Kitsaiches  =  Kirhai. 

Kitsalas.  KitsaLTss.  Kitsallas^  Kil/ilai. 

Kitsasb,  Kitsasi.  Kits  de  Singes^  Kii-hai. 

Kitseesb—  Kn^n-li. 

Kitseguecla,  Kitse  gukla  =  Kil/i"-riikla. 

Kitse-lai  so,  Kitselassir.  Kitsellase=  K  it/ilas. 

Kitsenelah,    Kitsequahla,    Kit  se-quak-la^  Kit/.c- 

uukla. 
Kits-ge  goos.  Kits  gogas?-  Ki-liLM"-:as<. 
Kitsigeuhle.  Kitsiguchs.  Kitsiguhli  =  K  il/.o.:iikla. 
Kits-iisch.   Kitsis -=  K  il/ia'sli. 
Kitsoss—  Kiiliai. 
Kitspayuchs,    Kitspiouse,    Kitspioux,    Kits  piox^ 

Ki.-h|.i\  I'.iux. 
Kitspukaloats  -  K  i-lipaililai>l.^. 
Kitspyonks^^  Ki^lipi.x  *.•.  aiv. 
Kits-sequec  la=-  Kit/.n:iikla. 
Ki  tsu=--  Kiiliai. 

Kitsumkalem,  Kitsumkalum  =  Kil/.iimraylum. 
Kitswingahs=  K  il  u  iiijacli. 
Kitswinscolds=  Kil\\  iiiskolc. 
Kittdk- Kitaix. 
Kit  ta  maat=  Kitamai. 

Kittamaque-ink,  Kittamaqundi  =^  Killainainiiti'ii. 
Kittamarks,  Kit  tamuat=  Kiiaiiial. 
Kitt-ando—  KiluiKo. 
Kittaning.  Kittaones=  KittaniiiiiL:. 
Kit-ta-was=(!uni'-lR'U  11. 
Kitte-ga-re-ut,  Kitte-garros-oot,  Kit-te-ga -ni  =  Kit(.'- 

parcut. 
Kit-tek,  Kitten,  Kit-t«x=  Kitaix. 
Kittimat=Kitamat. 
Ki  t-tistzu  =  K  i  1 1  i  zix). 
Kittlean=Kitlani. 
Kitt-lope=  Kit  lope. 
Kittoa=Kitiih\va. 
Kit  too-nuh'-a  =  Kiitcnai. 
Kittowa=Kitnliua. 
Kittralcbla  =  Kitka:la. 
Kittuniarks=  Kiti'.mat. 
Kittuwa=<')ii.'ri.k.'.\ 

Kituanaha=  Kiluiuihaii  Family,  Kiiten;u. 
Kituhwagi'  =  <  h'Tokft-. 
Kitunaha=  Kiluiiaiiaii  h'aniily,  Kuteiiai. 
Kitunana,  Kituna'xa=  KuK-nai. 
Kitwancole,  Kit  wan-cool^  KitwiHskolo. 
Kit-wane-agh.  Kitwangar—  Kil wiiitcacti. 
Kitwanshclt—  K  ilu  iii^h:lk. 
Kit-willcoits;  KitwiU.  quoitz^  KitM.  i',t;iok.-'. 
Kit.-w-iU,su.pat=  Kitw  ilk-li.'lia. 
Kitwint-shieth,  Kitwintshiltb^  .Kit \viii?hllk. 
Kit-wulg  jats=  Kitw  i;-'ic>k<. 
Kit  wulkse-le'=  K iuvilk^l.t-ba. 
Kit-*-unga-=  Kitw  iir_'aili. 
Kitwunkool  ^  Kitu  iii>kiik'. 
Kityagoos^-  Kitti/iM.. 
Kit-zilass---  Kitzila--. 
Ki-ua  =  .-^aniu  I)iiininL'ii. 
Kiu-ahs  dee  =~lii'ir-'oi.-,\  1. 
Kiukusv7eskitchitni-0k=  Malccite 
Kiuses^i.'ayu-f. 
Kivalhioqua=  K  ualhi'Mpia. 
Kivalinagmiut^  Kcv.iliTic'aiiuut 
KivaIinge-=  Kicli.-iniiiJluk. 
Kivichakb"K\  i'hak. 
Kivome  =  >aMi'i  Ii- ■tninu'i''. 
Kivual;nagmut=  K  iviialinak. 
Ki'-wa-=Saii!<i  l>>jtniun<). 
Kiwaa=KiiAva. 
Kiwaw^t  ayii^e. 
Ki'-wo-mi-^.-anlo  r)<jiiiitii.'o. 
"i'xmi=  KiriML'Mniiut. 
Ki  ya-hanni,  Ki  ya-jani -=  K  iyahani. 
KiyataigiTveuten,  Kiyattn  =  K..it.ii;inu:t. 
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Kiyiik8an=  Kiyiiksii. 

Kiyu»e  =  Cayiise. 

Ki-tan'-ne=  Piwhlos. 

Kizh  =  fT;i1.rii'l<ni>. 

K-kaltat=K:ili:ic. 

K'kasawi^  Knuasiiyoe. 

K-khaltat=Kaltat. 

KkhaUel=Kiilt.ie. 

Kk"a-lon-Gottine=Krayloii£rottiiiP. 

Kkpaj-ipa-Gottine=  KniyiriiC'>niiie. 

Kkrayou-KoultanBe=  Kaiyuhklint.iim. 

Kkpayttchare  ottine=  Kaw  ih""litHi''. 

Kkpay-tpeleotUne,   Kkpesf  ayle-kke   ottine=Atlia- 

basca. 
K'kwaTruin  =  Ktikwakiiin. 
Klaamen  =  Sliaiiiiii'iii. 
Klaatsop  =  Clar-i'p. 
Klachatah=  Kliknat. 

Klackamas.  Klarkamus.  Klarkamuss^Clackauia. 
Kli> ckarpun  =  N 1 1  a  k  y  a  pa  liiu  k . 
Klackatacks,  Klackatuck3=  Klikitat. 
Kl.a'eca[-xix=  Kvhu->hatikik. 
Kl,a'fulaq=  Katla-'ulak. 
Klahan6amut=  Kk'hakuk. 
Klahar3=Klaliosalit. 
Klalunks=  Yakutat. 
Klah-oh  quaht  =  ('Iayoqtiot. 
Klahoose  =  ('lalii><)so. 
Klahoquaht  =  Clay(n|Mi>t. 
Klahose,  Klahous  =  ('lalicx>so. 
Klah-wit-6is  =  Thiili!-i«. 
Klaizarts,  Kla-izzarts=  Makah. 
Klakalama  =  Thlakalania. 
Klakamat  =  Clai'kama. 
Klakatacks=Kllki(at. 
Klakheluk=Nealikeliik. 
Klakimas  =  Clackaiim. 
Klakwan  =  Klukuiin. 
Kla-k  wul-lum  =  CI ".  1 1 1  a  1 1  u  ni . 
Klalams,  Elalanes.  KlaUam  =  Cr>illam. 
Klamacs,  KIamaks=  Klainutb. 
Klama»kwaltia=  Klamaxjualtin. 
Elamat=  Klamath. 

Klamath=  Lutuaiiiian  Family,  SliasUin  Family. 
Klamath  Lake  Indians  =  Klamath. 
Klaniath8=  VunA'. 
Klamatk=  Klamath. 
Kla-matook=  Klaiuatuk. 
Klameth,  Klamets=  Klamath. 
KLa'm6ii=  Katlanmik. 
Klanoh-klatklam=  Kalisj.el. 
Klantala=  Kualaini. 

Kla-ooquaahts,  Kla-oo-quate8  =  <,'layofjuot. 
Klapatci'tcin  —  Kapachii-liin. 
Klarkinos=  Kla.-kiiio. 
Klashoose  =  (^laliiKi~e. 
Klas'-kaino=KUi>killo. 
Klass5t=  Makah. 
Klass-ki-no=  Klaskino. 
Klatawar8=  Klatanai>. 
Klat  la-wash=  Klatlawas. 
Klat-olkUn=Kat~liikci(iii. 
Klatolseaquilla"'i"lalla>ik(iaia. 
Klatraps.  Klatsaps  =  (  lat-up. 
Klatscanai.Klatskanai.Klatskania, Klatska  nuise  = 

TlaL-kauai. 
Klatsopsi-rlatsf>ji. 
KlaUtonis  =  Tlat-kaiiai. 
KIauoh-klatklam=  Kuti.nai. 
Klausuna  =  TlaTin>-iyi. 
Kla- wit-sis,  Klawi  tsush  =  Tlaiiitsis. 
Klawmuts=  Klaniatli. 
Klaxennette  =  Tak->aiiiiit. 
Klay  cha-la-tinneh=  1  hliiitjcliaiJiiinc. 
Klay  quoit  =  CIayi,i|iii>t. 
Klay-tinneh-=Tliliir-'ilia(iiniie. 
Kl-changamute=  Klihaktik. 
Klech-ah'-mech--TrKnin<iiecn. 
Klegutshegarnut=  Klcijuchck. 
Kleketat--  Klikitat. 
Klemook=;'rillam'«)k. 

Klen  ee-katf,  Klcn  e-kate^  Knlii^  ban  Family. 
Kliarakans,  Kliavakans  "  K  I  ink  wan. 
Klicatat,    Klickataats,    Klicka  tacks,    Klickatates, 

Klickatats,  Klickitats  -Klikitat, 
Klick-um'.b<:>-n,  Klickunacheen  ^  Tlkaiarli.-i  n. 
Klikalats,    K'.ikatat,   Khketan,   Kliketat,   Klikitat, 

Klinget=  'riiTi'.'it. 
Klinquan  — Kliiikwau. 


Klin-tchanpe.  Klin-tchonpeh^Liiitchaiiro. 

Eliquit<il~  Klikitat. 

Klistinaux,  Klistinons.  Kli8tino»=Croe. 

Kliuquan=  Kliiiku  an. 

Klo-a-ts'al-tshik'=  rutrlinni'kuti'hiii. 

Klockwaton.  Klockwatone=  K  luciiu  atoiiL'. 
I    K'lo<;tce'}unne==  Kluthihetiuiiie. 
!    Klbgiyfine,  Klogidine",  Klogni=  Kloiii. 
I    Kl'o-ke-ottine,      Klokke-Gottine,     Klo-kkeottine=- 
I       Klokoj-'nttiiic. 
I    Klokwan^  Klukwaii. 

'    Kloven-Kouttchin,    Klo-ven-Kuttchin  =  Tiikk  iit  h 
ktitchin. 

Klowjtshis  =  Tlatiitsis. 
i    Kluckhait-kwee=  Khickhaitkwii. 
I    Kluck-waton.  Kluck-watone=  Kio<li\vat<iiie. 

Klucquan=  Kliikw  ati. 

Klue,  Klue'3Village=Klno. 
,    Klugaduca>Ti=  Klokariakaydii. 
•    Kluk4lat.  Klukhatat=  Klikitat. 
:    Kluknachadi  =  Tlukuahadi. 
I    Klukvran^  Kflke. 

Klusklus=-Tlu-kez. 
I   Klutagmiut=  KUitak. 

KnacsJtares=-i_;nai->itarc. 

Knaina,  Knaiokhotana=  Kiiaiakhotana. 
I    Knakanak=  Kaiiakanak. 
j    Knaut=Ktiaut. 

KneckUkimut=Cliiiikak. 
I    Kneestenoag  — Cree. 
I    Kngalukmut,  Kngalukmute=  Kuu'aluk. 

Kniegnagamute=  KiiU'i-'liak. 

Knife  Indians-=K.'=liata. •nine,  Ntlakyapamuk. 

Knik  Station  =  Knukatmik. 

Kniktag'emiit=  1  kiirtuk. 
I    K'niq'-a  miit=  Knik. 

j  Knisteaui.  Knistenaus,  Knistenaux.  Knisteneau, 
I  Knisteneaux.  Knisteneux.  Knisteno,  Knistenoos, 
i        Knistinaux.  Knistineaux,  KnisUnos  =  Cri-e. 

Knives  =  Ntlaky  a  pamuk. 

Koa=Koi. 

Ko6'antEl=  K  wantlen. 

Koahualla=  Kau  ia. 

Koakias  =  Cahokia. 

Koakramiut=  Kok-voamniut. 

K-'oa'la=lI(iya. 

Koa'lEqt=Koalekt. 

K'oa'p<i  =  Koapk. 

Koaskuna.'=  Koiskana. 

Koassati=  Koa-vUi. 

Ko-a-wis-so-jik  =  \Vnkoa\vi.ssojik. 

Kocetenays=  Kutotiai. 

Kochecho  Wenenewak=  Knjyjt'-winiiieunip. 

Kochkogamute=  K'xtikuk. 

Kochkomut=  Kiiko. 

KochIogtogpagamiut=Kukliiktiik. 

Kochninakwe,  Kochonino=  Havasupai. 

Ko-cke=(:"cluti. 

Koco=H"pi. 

K'odalpa  K  inago=  Dakota. 

Kodenees=Kutitiai. 

Kodhell-ven-Kouttchin  =  Kuitcliakutchm. 

Koechies--=  Kicluii. 

Koeracoenetanon  =  i'oiraPi'»'ntanon. 

Koetenais.  Koetenay,  Koetinays^  Kult-nai. 

Koggiung=  KiiiriiuiK. 

Kogholaghi-- I'nala-ka. 

KogmoUik  Mutes=  Kopaiimuil. 

Ko  hai,  Kohaio=  Kuhaia. 

Kohatk  =  <.^iiahatika.  t 

Ko-ha  yo-=Knhaia. 

Koheni'ns=  Yavapai. 

Kohkang,  Kohk;-aQamu=  Kukyan. 

Ko'hni'ma,  Ko'-hni'  na=  llava-upai. 

Koh6  =  Tanahu. 

Kohoaldje  =  I'aiute.  ShivwiL*. 

K6ho'hlte  =  Tar>s. 

Koho-mats-kacatch-kti,  Ko  ho  mut-ki  girts  kar.  Ko 
ho-muts  ka-catch-ka.  Koho-muts  ki  gar,  Koho- 
mutskigartokar-  K"haiiiutkikal-ka. 

K6honino=  llava-upai. 

Kohoseraghe=  Kanai.'aro. 

Koht  ana  -  Kfiaiakhutuna. 

Kohun-^'i'Miiia. 

Koi  ai  vla=-<''>ila. 

Koianglas^  K  ui-uii'il'K 

Koirnkahe- K.ir.iiikaua. 

Koikhpagamute,  Koikhpagmute=  rko^mr.it. 
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K6-ikB=Tjiinitift. 

K6iltca'Da=  K  «  iloluins. 

Kt>-intchush=' KniiH-liu.-^h. 

Koiotero  =  C<iyotoros. 

Ko'-»-yak'  =  CtX":. 

K''6'kaitq  =  Ki'krtitk. 

KokEnu'k  ke  =  (  >kiMiii;fln. 

Kokesailah=  Kuk-iliili. 

Eokh'  lit  innuin  =  t)kiotrn)iilt. 

Kokblokhtokpagamute=lCukluktiik. 

Kokhuene  =  CMju<,inlie. 

Ko'£malect=Nuu  nkmiut. 

KokmuU  i  t  =  N  u  w  u  k . 

K6kob=  Kiikuili. 

Kok'oc'  =  C'o<'>. 

Kokok=  K<iclikok. 

Kokokiwak^l'ruws. 

Ko-komah  village^  Kukoino. 

Kokomish  — ski  ikomisli. 

Kokoninos— U.iviiMlpai. 

Kokopa  =  C'(H(i|'M. 

Kokopnyama=--  Kokdpki. 

Ko'-kop  nyu  mu,   Kokop  winwu,    Ko-kop-wiinwu^ 

Kokop. 
K'ok'-o-ro-t"u'-yu=  Pi'i'OH. 
Koksawopalim=  I'ikIiIik. 

Koksoagmyut,  Koksoak  Innuits— KukH.ngniiiit. 
Kokvontan=  Kai,'u  ai.'t:iii. 
Kok-wai-y-toch=  K'ok.iitk. 
Ko-kyan  a,  Kokyan  winwu,   Ko'  kyun-uh  wua  wu  = 

Kok  Villi. 
Kolapissas  =  Af.il:ipj.-M. 
Kolatica=  Kiimikii. 

Kolchane,  Kolchans,  Kolchina=  Kiiloliana. 
Koliugi  =  Tliii,i:!t. 
Koliva=  Kiiriiii. 
Koljuches,  Koljuschen,  Koljush,  KoUoshians  =  Tlin- 

Kolmakovsky=  Koliiiukol. 

Kolnit  =  ;^kiriOMi. 

Koloches  =  T  lingit. 

Kolok  =  Coliic'. 

Kolooch.  Koloschen  =  Koliischan  Family. 

Koloshi  =  Tlincit. 

Kolshani=  Kulctuina. 

Kolshina=  Ahtuna. 

Kolsids,  Kolsins  =  C"loene. 

Koltchanes.  Koltschane.  Koltschanen,  Koltschaner, 
Koltslnn,  Koltshanen,  Koltshanes,  Koltshsni, 
Koltshany=  Kulcliaiiii. 

Koluch=  KoIu-ch;in  Faiuily. 

Kolumakturook,  Kolumatourok,  Kolumaturok=  Ki'.i- 
uiiintavio. 

Koluschen,  KoluscWans,  Kolush=  Kolu-cliaii  Fam- 
ily. 

Kol'utush  =  CrtlapfK>ya. 

Kolwa=  Koroa. 

Kolyuzhi  =  Tiin!,'it. 

Koinantsu= Comanche. 

KomaroT  Odinotchka=  Komarof. 

Komats=l  umaiichf. 

Kom'-bo=  Vaiian  Family. 

K"'6'in'enoq=  Koinonrik. 

Komkiiitis=  Kotnkyiitis. 

Komkome'  =  T'  ai  ka  v:;i . 

Korako'tK3=  Koiiikuti-;. 

K''6'mkyuti3=  Kumkyuti-i. 

Kom  Maidura=  .\'li.  ,t]iau  i. 

Ko'mpabianta.  Kompa'go=  Kiowa. 

Koms'eka-K'inahyup=  .\ra  patio. 

Ko'moks,  Ko-mookhs  =  ColuoX. 

Ko'nipabi'ant3=  Kicwa. 

Koraun'-i  t'jp'-i  o=Nez  Percy's. 

Komax^(  hiihiX. 

K6na=.-kC'laiH. 

Konagens,  Konagi3=  KaniaLTiiiiiit. 

Konapee--^  Koii'ipe. 

Kona8adagea  =  (  anaila'-aKa. 

Konasgi=  KMiiiaLriniiu. 

Konasoa,  Konassa  =  (  'aria(la--atra. 

Konatines  ^  Ka;i(rlialiiio. 

Konaz=  Kan -a. 

Ko-ne-a  kun  =  i  omi.'ikiii. 

KoneKonep=  K<irnkoiilp. 

Kongigamut,  Kongigaraute=  KiiniTUi^'-miut. 

Kongiganagamute=  Kwni,'iL'anak. 

Koniagi,  Koniaginutc8=  KuiiiaL,'mii:t. 

Koniata  =  'l  iiiiilinla. 

Konick  — Co<'niao. 


KonigMnugumut^  KonKiciinak. 

K6nino=-  Ilava.'-iipai. 

Koiiiagen=  K><|iiii!irtUiin  Family.  Kutnai^niiiit. 

KonKhandeenhronon  =  C'onkliai\iloeiirli<>iii'ti. 

KoQkone  =  T>>nkawa. 

Ko'''lo=  Koiiizlo. 

Konnaack  =  ('o<iniae. 

Konnaudaugua  =  raiiaiidaigun. 

Konoptinnos=  KanoliiUino. 

Konondhigua  =  t'aiiantlaii;iiA. 

Kononwarohare  =  ' ianowaroliurc. 

Konootena=  Km  mi. 

Eonoshioni,  Konossioni^  Iro<|iiois. 

Konowiki'=l'oiiii\ . 

Konsa,  Konses=  Kaiisa. 

Konshaws  =  C'iiO>lia. 

Kontarea  =  Cont.iroa. 

Konuaga  =  i'anLclinauai,'a. 

Konungzi  Oniga.— Imqnuis. 

Ko"ya-tdo'a=  Kungya. 

Kon2a=KaTivi. 

Kon-ia— Kaiize. 

Kooagamute8=  Kowajrmiiit. 

Eooagomutes=  Kunmiut. 

Koo  a-sah-te=  K^a-^ali. 

Koo-cha-koo-chin—  Kiilchakiitiliin. 

Koochee-ta-kee,  Kooche-ta  kers=  Kot.<4itf ka. 

Koochin=  Kiilcliin. 

Koo-chi-taker=  KtilMitika. 

Koogmute^  Kiimniul. 

'Ko  6hl6k-ta-que=  Kalokta. 

Kooigamute=  Ku  ik. 

Kook-atce=  H«ikt'<li.  . 

Kook  koooose  =  d  .o-;. 

Kookpovoros,      Kookpowro      Kutes=  Kiikpaiiruiig- 

mint. 
Kook-wai-wai-toh=  Kukait  k. 
Kool=  KiuifsU'. 

KooUaticara,  Koolsatik-ara  — Kolsotoka. 
Koolvagavigamute=  Kulvagavik. 
Koomen=  I'anamenik. 
Koona=:rkedan.-;. 
Koonjeskie=Kunjeskie. 
KQO-og-ameut8=  Kowagmiut. 
Kooq  Mutes=  Kunmiut. 
K6oq6tla.'ne=  Knokollane. 
Koosah—  Ku>a. 
Koosain=Hii-am. 
Kooskimo=  Koskimo. 
Koot  =  t;<.t. 
Kootames,  Eootanais,  Kootanay,   Kootanie=  Kute- 

nai. 
Kootanies=Kit\inahMn  Family. 
Koo  tche-noos=  Hni^iiuw  u. 
Koo-tchin'=  KiUihin. 
K6o-td6a=  Kixi. 

Kootenai=  Kilunaliaii  FMUiily. 
Kootenai,    Kootenaies,    Kootenais,    Kooteiay,   Koo- 

tenia=  Kiitfiuii. 
Kootenuha=  Kiuinalian  Familv. 
Kootenuha,  Kootones.  Kootoonais^  Kiiteiia  i. 
Kootsenoos,   Kootsnovskie,   Kootznahoo,   Kootznooi 

Kootznov=  llui.-iiuwii. 
Koovuk=  Kowak. 
Ko-pa  =  <inpa. 
K6pa=('riL'k.s. 
Kopachichin=  Kapacliichin. 
Kopaginut.  Kopang-meun=-  Kopagmiut. 
Ko-paya  =  Tiiikipaia. 
Ko-pe  =  <opt:'li. 
Kopi' -td6a=  Kupinir. 
K'op-tagui  =  JKarill.i.      t 
Koquahpilt==K<M|il;ipnt. 
Koqueightuk=  Kokaitk. 
Koquilth=\\  i-h"-k. 
Koquitan  =  C<H,uiilam. 

Koracocnitonon.  Korakocnitanon  =  Coirap">entdnon. 
Korekin£=  Karkiii. 
Korenkake=  Karaiikawa. 
Korimen=  Kircm--n 
Korkone=--'ronka\\  a. 
Koronks=-  Karaiik.iwa. 
Korovinsky=  Korovin-ki. 
Ko-sa  te'ha"ya'—  Koa-ali. 
Koschiginskoje=  K;L--lii-i.'a. 
Ko-*Be-a-;e'-nyo"  = '  ayiiga. 
Kose  kenioe=  Kii-kiuio. 

Koshegenskoi,  Koshigin,  Koshiginskoe=  Ka-hcg.i. 
Kosh  sho'o  =  Ka-.-ovo. 


K<i-l-;-.o.    Koikt^ino!.    K  >.';-k  r  mk.j.  K.iskun.o.  Ko: 

k:  i-.'\  Ko»ki  MU  -  K  .-..:;  ■■ 
Koskocil'.ns      i\  '1-.V  w  •  ■^i:ui.; . 
KoskK-U':      !v"-!.;:i..i. 
}I,)sii;:;.',?.  Kosuiili  -  lli.~i-.:;to. 
Koio  =■  Il"|  1, 

Ko  so  0=   II'  1':. 

Ko  -  s  -tci)-t>;    ka-- ki'tsi ■lLk:i. 

Ko  stete'---  l.;rjii:i  I. 

Kostshole'ka^  K'll-iiN'kii. 

Ko  sui-teiv.e  =  1<  \v  ii-  illi'.kliuiif.inil.'. 

Kosuiv.ncs=^  I  ■••>'nmii. 

Kosyrol-  K.  .-i  n  I'-I.i. 

Kot  ikoiitcui  ini     I  i',\_-M'  ::.'■:■  tiin. 

Kol  a  Kut.-hi:;.    Kcv  h  a  K-;.;.-.!;.  -  K  nt.-lm  kiU.h. 

Kclr/nt.-lii  u-;ri:ii-.v',V.  -.  i\ .  r;-  ;.  v.  i'.iJii.-wiiL;. 

Ko  \e  yii:;!-;;      '%'  u;,, , ,  i:;  i  !> 

Ko'ti yi.:.  Kol  'i-ti  -   1  .  •  :i"  i. 

lio  to!:'  si>il'j;''  i-o-    -^lii-li. 

K  ots-.n'---  !•;:■• 

Ko  t5oklict,\r.i'.  -^  K'  r.; !  ,'i:  l'i.-  hi  int. 

Ko-tyi  lit^C.  i-li'ii. 

ICjtzfbiM-  ^  Kiiv;l;;:;k. 

KSLiKPaK&chio.ict<.    i.SaisSchiSets.  Koiiakjiiikou  .s 

o'.ick.       Kov;a!-:ojil.ou-?siu>4:  -    \Vakiiii;iiL.'i'r..-i  : 

uok. 
Koi'.-ir.s  ^  i\"!i:ii:i. 
K;:i;.?K.»5      K  ■  ^-.-lia:^. 
Koua  as-  i  ;ii  ir.i-. 
Ko;iari-'  M  !i":iJi:  ii.'. 
Kouai     !v'i  u  ;■-". 
Ko  iiavi  ^  T';' ;.i  isu.i. 
Kou:iy  =  n.  K-.;-.yur.   -Ki>uy:iiii. 
Kou.ltkar      '  -.■;i:'l'-k.;ii. 
Kou..:.".-    K":":'. 
Kougotis^--  k''.'i;;;ii'--:. 
Kouiv.ikoi.ir.t.iiioui^^i  "'■n.!'-i".-iit;inoii. 
Koukhoiil.-.i;<-  ■  Kav  v^ ::  'I'.aij. 
Ko^k.-o.'iirii;;!  -  !\  ■  'k-v mlm;i  li:;. 
Kochschcn-  K.ln..  l,:,n  Family. 
Komnch.ior.js-- '  ■n'll^!K•v>■.^. 
Ko-un  -  'i'iii:;ri-,  T.i;  kij'.ii.i. 
KSraSons^^  Kc 'MH-'"'!' .ii-. 
Kouror.a,  Kourovas  —  K'^roa. 
KouEchd  Kouttchiii--^  Ku[i-iiaki:i-|;iii. 
Koust^-  (\>'  '>. 
Kou.shnoiis—  Hnt>:iuu  11. 
Kouskokhantsf  1=  K  u>k  'Vnuj.'i.int. 
Koi;taines.  Koulir.is  -Knlcn.ii. 
Ko  utciiaTi  -  "^'ni.'ia. 
Koutoii.iis   -  K  isiriiai. 
Koutzenoos.  Koutznoui  -  II  i;t-i;u'.i  ii. 
Kouyou  -  K  !:i'i. 
Kcw;i5  ir.ut  ^-  ICow  a'_'ii; ii.l. 
Kowai  — .-.•li.i' 'ii  l;i\i-r  Inili.'i;-. 
Kowailcho-.'.-.  Kow  ail  tlieii     i    .viic-liaii. 
KowaUtsk.?  -  r,,uli:/. 
Ko\vk:ig  im'uin      K'  ••■'■  ajMiiiil. 
Ko-x-a'  6ah     K.iw.iii-ii. 
Ko  uas  t-i      lOiiia-i.ii. 
Kowa'vi       In'  k.-|..oa. 
Kowclils.  Ko'A>;lil;-k  -   ''■  rwlit/. 
Kowts,  Kowcs  Bav  -  ' 'ci' ■-. 
Ko'A-  l.e'tah      K.iuita. 
Ko  will!!-   \\  '-■;,. -k. 
Kcwitchan.s,  Kowitsin -( '(luicli.ui. 
Kowlitz     (  oU  lii/. 
Kowinook   -( '■  •I'.imx  . 
Kowogoconugharifguj^harie-    i,"'/'>('iiL;..i;.iniii)v;li;.ri 

KoAToiias     K'  ■rita. 

Kowwaiayci.   Kou-wassfiye.    Kow.va'.taViL      K'mV'.: 

.-a\'-(:. 
Kow  wcjth    H  l.a.iJ.l. 
Ko^niiia  k  a-p,  Ko^iiinam"  -  .'I-  ■  i-'ii'.i. 
Ko  ya  la,  Ko  ya  tt.  Ko  ya  Ui,  Ko  ye  lo--  K'  •;.  il  i. 
Ko-yo  koiik-liaki     (' (ViiL-.-i. 
Koyona  \v  i  fi  v.- i ,  Ko  yo'  uo  wua  wu     Ku;,  rinv  .i. 
Koyoslitii  -   ll-iii.i. 
Ko5-oukon      i!''y'il.i;!;li.  .!.a:;;. 
Koyoukoul:  Koullan;-      K'<\  ii  1:  iil.li.  .laria. 
Kuyw      Is  111 'I. 
K'j^  uKiiiul      l-;.,yi.;-iii  iiil , 
Kovukuk    (Rivci),     Koyukuk     Bcttltnu-nti,  =  K'uv  i 

kiik. 
Koyijki'in,  Koyiikum.koi  -  I-.'"'.  i:k  n  kliotaiia. 
Ko  za  li  ti  kut  tuh     K'.t-av  a. 


Ko.^yrof  -  K-'-rrvl'-ki. 

K^ai  .  uk  -  Kliai-liUK. 

Kqai-ku-triim^  K  l.aikiirlniiii. 
,    Kqai-yJk'k.|ai  -  Kli.-.iyukkliai. 
;    K'qaiyii-mi  }i':     K\\  riyiiuiitu. 
I   Kqakqaitc'-^  K  liakli.ucli. 
'    K  qalc  l,lis';^  K!ia,  hlais. 
i   K'qil'-iiq  _-  Kliiliikli. 
i   K'qi-nuq'  3uniie^=  K  liiiuikhtiimii'. 
I    Kqi'-ta-lait'co-  K  liitiil.iiirhi'. 
i    Kqiiinkwaic'—  Klilinikw  ai>!!. 
j   Kqloc'-U-qwut'-tce-^-  K  li',.  i-tilrk!iu  nt-li.-. 
I   Kqlo  qwai  yu-l-,!u--  Iv  Iim  .kh\'.  ai\  iil-l'i. 
I   K"qlo  qwi>c  ;innie^c  \.ii-.  Kalau.ii-vt.  >iiisliiw 
I    K'qolg.-.  Kh  .:kli. 

K.iopiU'iiik-.C..l\:i!r. 

Kqal  hanct'-auk  ^  I-;  iiiilli.iii-litaiik. 

Kqu-w-ai-hus-=  k"  iiM  ,■.  .111- 

K..agmalit.  K..3giM'ilivi-rt.  K.agmalivi-it.  K.  utmsIiI, 
^Kramalit.  K.,avaria,>tat-=  k  ili-.L-ari-iK. 

Kreeks  -(.'icrk-. 

Krees  =  ('r>'<'. 
'    Kreluit  =  .-^killu..t. 
'   Krichos==< 'r'vk<. 

Kricqs.  Kiics-  I'lco. 

Kiihk=-Cr..'k;. 

K.iike,jtalo_.int'ut'^  rL'jii'iinniiit. 

Kri|>niyr.k3iniut  ^-  Kii'iiiak. 

Kiiqs,  Kris.   KiisU-naux.  Kiistencaux,   Krislinauv, 
Kiistit.o  ■-  t.'icf. 

Krcaout  '  kii.nit. 

K,.otfTlo  eut.  Kpotevo^.ciit^  =  K  ili-.'-ii-ait. 
;   KsUki;»liki:ig-  Kii-kii-ki. 
I    K''tatai=-=.-~liairaa!'i" 'I,!. 
!   K-'tca'm=  l^Ciili.iin. 
I    Ktzialtaiia— Killiiiaiia. 

Ku-ag-mut— Ki'U  n'jiniiit. 
I    Kuahadi— Kuahari. 
1    Kuaja-^K  waliu. 
;   Kua-kaa->  III  Mau-"-;. 
I   Kua-kay— Kiiakaa. 
I   Kuakumtccn—  K  u.akmiiclion. 
I   Kui.-kyi-na=  Ku  akiiia. 
j    Kualiug-miut=  Kui,'aluk. 
I    Kualt--- Kiiaiit. 

Kualyugmut—  Kuirahik. 

Kuangmiut—  Kuwayiuiut. 

Kuant=  KiiaiU. 

Kubakhye^  Kawaii-ii. 

Ku'baralpal---^  I'L-iialuka. 

Kubok=  Kiiuak. 

Ku-chi-bich-i-wa  nap'  Pal-up'  — TuLiHliilHljal. 

Kiicliin-=  K  lUrliin. 

Kuchnikwe—  11a  va-iiiiai. 

Kuc'-le-ta'-la---  l^Cii-lilctata. 

Kud-witcaca  -  Kntaw  ictia-lia. 

Kiieh'ai-  Kciiiinvin-. 

Kutnyugu-haka     (avnuM 

Kue'qa^'  Km  lia.  Kianoyiu-. 

Kue'xa  ~  K'.>iiiij>  in-. 

Kue'-xamut-  i  iU'.-t.-la. 

KufTulukmut.  Kut^alakinute     kil.,'iiliik. 

Kugmiut  =  Kiiii:iiiiil. 

Kuliii  -TulkriMia. 

Kuhnau  wanllifcw  -  i ''  W'  ■>  . 

Kuhni  kwe.  Kuhnis-  IIava-ii|>ai. 

Kubns-='r<'nlo-. 

Ku'htclie-le'^ka  -  K'"I-<iti-ka. 

Kuhuasihti--K"lia~lili. 

Kuicha=  Kiaimyu^-. 

Kuik  "  .\ltiik. 

Kuikawkuk—  lla«  ikuli. 

Kuikli-Kuik. 

Kiiikr.i   -  .^Il'i.ll.l. 

Ku-i-litt  --  Kii;!it~h. 

Kuilka-    ka-ka-;.ia 

KuUkhlogaiaute   -  K 

Kiiiile-p-.l-js-  |^.li•  111'-, 

Kui  iniu.h  qui  locli      kii 

Kjin-ae-alls-  i/M.iiaii-li 

Kuiiiskanahl  =  Ki'i-kaim. 

Kius,..uliii      kuilrl;.,na. 

KuiL.r.j    1-    I'au  M.  ,-. 

Kij  lie      k(i:t-li. 

Kuizan  ^  Viiiiia. 

Kujala     KialaiiL'. 

Kiiji;-.;di-.kMyi;.li. 

Kaju  kon      K'lin  lai. 

Ku'k.iM--|.vaka  li:;iicri  I       k'  ul.  iiii-li  vakil. 


Ikluk. 
juil. 


Bl-I.f-  -f>l 


KUKANIIWT 


K'l'VAKIXCIH 
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Kukinawu=Hiina. 

Kukapa  =  CfH'Oini. 

Kukettin— Kokliittan. 

Kukhtiyak  =  (.'(Hiiiiiic. 

Kukhpa"gmiut=  Koimiriniiit. 

Kukke-wa-onan-in5=\\\'mi,l»long:. 

Kukua=Sun  Miircos. 

Ku'-ku-tci,  Ku'-kutc  ■wun-wu  =  KiiktK'hi. 

Kukuth-kutchin  =  TiikkntlikiHiliiii. 

Kukut«.  Kukiitsi=  Kukucli. 

Ku-kwir,  KukwLl'junne.   Ku-twil'-tun  junne— Mi 

<li  ikli  wilt  nu'tun  110. 
Ku-IahI=Kulilahi. 
Kulahua«a  =  (.';il.ihiuiAii. 
Kuia'  Kai  Po'mo==  K<.liO|">iiiu. 
Kula-napo.  Kulanopo=  Kiihliiiia|K>. 
Kula'pten'elt  =  Uiii-!a[>loulill. 
Kuldo,  KuIdoe=Kit\'.M:,\(. 
Kulees,  Ku-leets=  Kui  i.i(s. 
Kul-hul-atsi=K:uli>lmilaflio. 
Ku-lis'-kitc  hitc'lum=TiUni<iuiiiitil(i'>. 
Kulj-khlugamute^Kiiilkluk. 
Kulkuisala=  K'nk^ilnh. 
Kulkumic=  Kn!kuiiii-li. 

KuUas  Palus.  Kullespelm.  Kullespen=  KrtiKfnI. 
Kulluk=  Kulukiik. 
Kul'-meh—  Viikulme. 
Kulo»-t6wa=  Koiiirlo. 
K'ulpa  ki'ako=  Kreiaii. 
Kulsage=  Kul-or-iyi. 

Kvllsam-Tge  US.  Kuls-Tge  ush=  Knlslii^ji-iish 
Kulua,  Kulwa=  Kuriin. 
Kulwogiiwigumut=  KuivMiMvik. 
Ku-man-i-a-kwe  =  c'(iiii.iiii  iie. 
Kumas'  ^unne-  KiiiU'-imiiu-. 
Kilmbatkni,  Kiimbatuashkni,   Kumbatwash=  Kimi- 

butua-ih. 
Kum-cutes.  Kumkewtis=  K.imk\  uii-. 
Kumnoin=Niiiiiiipk. 

Kumshahas,  Kumshewa,  Karasliiwa  =  Ciinishc«n. 
Ku'-mu=Kuniiials<i. 
Kumumbar=(.'uiuiiiubah. 
Kun=Tulkepnia.  Yuma. 
K"u'na  =  Skfdiins. 
Ku"alitd6a=KiinK-aii. 
K'unake'owai  =  Koria-kera«ai. 
Kanana=Naliane. 
Ku"fetdi-td6a=  Knnefetdi. 

Kungeeg-ameuts.  Kungugemut=  K nntni^eniiut. 
Ku-nis'  iunne=  ANoii. 
Kun  la'nas=  Kiina-lunas. 
Kunmiun=Kunuiiiit. 
Kunmud'lin=  Kam.'nialitriuiut. 
Kun  na-nar-wesh  =  Arapahii. 
K'unnu'pi-yu'=  Kmuiupiyii. 
Kunoagon  =  ('oniir\vaniru. 
Ku'pi-td6a=  Kuntriii. 
Kunqit  =  GuiiL'lii-l-liKi<lai?ai. 
Kunshak  bolukta  =  ('olii-ha. 
Ku"ta-witcaca=  Kutu  wichasha. 
Kun-tdoa=l\uii. 
Ku''tsa-tdoa=  KiiiiKl^i. 
Ku"tsei-td6a=  Kiinirtsci. 
Ku''t8oa-td6a—  Kmigtsda. 
Ku'nu-haya'nu^  I'olawatomi. 
Kun-un-ah'  =  Tahltail 
Kunwica3a=  Kuta  \vi(lia--hR. 
Kun^it  =  <;uiii,'lio!-liaiiiai:ai. 
Kunya-tdoa.  Ku''yetd6i:=  K  unijya. 
Kunyi-td6a=  Kuiiic_\  i. 
Kun'-za=  Kan/f. 
Kuo61t-e=  K  watuKn. 
Kuo8ugru=  Kuo^iiLTii. 
Ku  di'mitl-ta'=  Kufdmiihlta. 
Kupi'tdoa,  Kupi-toda=Kupiinf, 
Kupun3iiun=  Kui.atriniul. 
Kurahi'yi^  Kiilahivi. 
Kuraintu-kwakat3=  Ku  aiaiitikw  okets. 
Kurtz^  Kurt-. 
Kupvik^-  K(j|.a6riiiiul. 
Ku8~<;(x)S. 
Ku«.=  ()kiiwa. 
Ku8a  =  Cf«^i'<.  Creeks. 
Ku'8anuna'hi  =  ('reek  I'atli. 
Ku'tawet'yi  -  'u-auatee. 

Kuscarawaoks.  Kuscarsu.ock<  =  '  ■us<arawa<K'. 
Kus-che  o-tin -^  K(-/(lie. 


Kusch-ke-ti=Kosko.ii. 

Kuichkukchwak'mutrn=Kii>k\vot;miiit. 

vus  fla' iunne'  =  .<ahvatika. 

Kusha-'(."o<>«lia. 

Ka8hacton  =  Coshocton. 

Kushak  =  (.'<><>«lia. 

Kashak  Chitto  =  C<>ni'hftcliitou. 

Kusbak  083pa=C<Misliae(>ns*ipa. 

Kushak  tikpi  =  (.'i>tiihalikiii. 

Kushang=  Ka-hntisr. 

Kashcushkec-  Ku-ku<ki. 

Kusliichagat  =  Vni:iicliitehate. 

Ku5h-Kish=t  sil. 

Kushkushkee,    Kushkushking.    Kuahkuskiea^  tCii<- 
kiiski. 

Kushocton^Ctvliiii-tnii. 

Kushokwagmut-^  Kii-k \vui:iiiiiit. 

Ku'shpelu=  Knli-['»1. 

Kushutuk—  Ka-htitiik. 

Ku8il  =  Cas(il. 

Kusilvuk=  KtisiU  ak. 

Ku-si-pah=  Kn-i|iatuuiwavraiyii. 

Kusi-Utahs  =  <i('-iiiIe. 

Kuskaranaocke,  Ku3karawi'ck  =  <"usrara\va(>c. 

Kusk-edi=  K.-keiti. 

Ku3keiskees=  Ka-ka<kia. 

Kuskemu=Kf-k;tiii>. 

Kuskogamute.  Kuskohkagainiut=  Ku-k.)k. 

Kusko  kuax  tana=  Ku-ku  •.Lrmmt. 

Kuskokvagamute.  Kuskokvaginute=  Ku^kuk. 

Kuskokvakh^^  Kii^k^kvak. 

Kuskokwagamute=  Ku-kuk. 

Kuskokwig:Tnjuten=  Kii-k  wotriuiut. 

Kuskokwim=  Knlrhaii.i.  Ki'.-k  xvi  lu'iniiu. 

Kuskokwimer.   Kuskokwimjuts.   Kuskokwims.   Ku- 
skokwim tsi  =  K  u- K  u  .  il: 111 ; lit . 

Kuskoquimers=  Kul<- liana. 

Kuskovak.  Kuskovakh  =  Kii>kcikvak. 

Kuskuschki.  Kuskuskas=  Ku-ku.-ki. 

Kuskuske=  Ka-ka-k;a. 

Kaskuskees.     Kuskuskies.     Kuskuskin.     Kuskusko 
Town,  Kuskusky=  Ku~kii-ki. 

Kuskutcbewak,  Kuskutshewak,  Kuskwogmut=  Ku- 
skwugiiiitit. 

Kusme'  junne^Cixx. 

Ku-80-chato-ny=  Ki.i>ut»lie. 

Kuspelu=Kuteiiai. 

Kusailof  =  Ki-ilui. 

Kussoe=t"iMiva. 

Kusta  Haade  =  Kiu-ta. 

Kustaloga  =  Cii~tal>>t;a"«  Town. 

vu'-su-me'  iunne=  Koxjtslie. 

Kutanas.  Ktjtani=  Kiitetiai. 

Kutani,  Kutanis=  Kitiiiiaiiaii  KaiuUv. 

KutchaaKuttchin.Kutcha-kutchi=  Kutchakiitchii; 

Kutch';a-kutch'-in=-  K  wiicl.akuteLiii. 

Kutchan=  Vumii. 

Kutchia  Kuttchin=  Kutohaktitihin. 

Kutcitciwiainiwag=  Koj'Jewiiiinewiig'. 

Ku-jDu-wi'-t'v€=  Kiitsliii  wilt  lie. 

K'u-td6a=  Kti. 

Kutenae.  Kutenay=Kiiteiiai. 

Kutkwutlu=  K'alkwaalillii. 

Kutlik=K<Jtlik 

Kutneha',  Kutona.  Kutonacha.  Kutonaqa,  Kutonas^ 
Kiitetiai. 

Ku-towa^  Ku. 

Ku-fqin=  Kutcliiii. 

Ku'ts=  Kurt^. 

Kutsha  kutsh.i=  Kntchakutediii. 

Katshi,  Kutshin=  K'ltcliiii. 

KaUnovskoe  =  Ilut-iiuwu. 

Kuttelspelm  =  Kali>i.el. 

Kattoowauw  =  (Jlierijkee. 

Kut2an=  Vimia. 

Ku'-u-ki  =  .-^ainton. 

Kuu'-8ha  =  (,'reek-. 

Kuat*=  Kiit.-. 

Ku  ux  ;iw8=  Kiyiik^ji. 
Kuvahaivima^S'-rraiios. 

Kuwahi'=  K'-ow  .e. 
KQ-wa'-ku  che^  Kwakot-aliri. 
Ku-we-ve  ka  pai  ya=  Viivn|iai. 
Kuwhai'a=  Kuliai'i. 
Kuwichpackmuten  =  Ikoeiniiit. 
Kuwunmiun=  KuwaL'muit. 
K!u'xinedi=' Kuliiii'-'li. 
Kui,ni  kue^  llava-U|.ai. 
Kuyakinchi  -  Kii>  iikiiklmtaiiii. 
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Kayalegefi^-Kflilrtiii'hi. 

Ku  Ya-mung-ge  =  Cuyiiuiunque. 

Kuyawas=  Kinwu. 

Kuyukak^Kiiinkiik. 

Kuyukantsi=  Koyukukluvliina. 

Kuyuktolik^'  Koyukiolik. 

Kuyuku-higa=('Myui:ii. 

Kuyukuki.  Kuyukunski  =  Koyitkukhotnnii. 

Kuyutskae=  Kiiiii. 

Kuzlakes  =  Tlu>k(V. 

Kvieg-miut,  Kvieguk-miut=  K viijuk. 

Kvigathlogamute=  Kvigntluk. 

Kvigmut—  Kwik. 

Kvigukmut=  Kviguk. 

Kvikh=Kuik. 

Kvikhagamut=  Kvikiik. 

Kvinghak-mioute.  Kvinkhakmut=  Kviilkak. 

Kviougmioute=  Ku  ik. 

Kvishli=  I'Mijiiate. 

Kwa=K\vahu. 

Kwa-_ai'-tc'i=- K\vrtit>hi. 

Kwaaksat=  Hoh. 

Kwa'gjul,  KwagTitl=Kuakiutl. 

Kwahada,  Kwa'hadi=  K wuhdri. 

Kwaliadk'  =  QumIi.i  ti  ka. 

Kwahare  tetcha\kanc=  Kvvahari. 

KwahkewUh=  K  wakiutl. 

Kwahntlen==  Ku  antlt'ii. 

Kwahu  wiiiwu,  Kwa -hu-wTin-wu  ^  Ku  ahii. 

Kwaiantl  =  i^uiiuui!t. 

Kwaihantlas  Haade  =  K  u  ouii(llii--i. 

Kwaitlens=  Kuaiitli'ii. 

Kwakiool=  K\iakiu(l. 

Kwakiutl  =  \Vakiishaii  Family. 

Kwa'kok-ul.=  Kuakokiitl. 

Kwakootn=  Kukwakum. 

Kwa'k6wen6x=  Kuakowenok. 

Kwa-kuhl=  Ku  akiuil. 

KwakuqEmal  'enox=  K waknkemaleiiok. 

Kwakwakouchiouets=  Wakouin^duectiiwek. 

K!walasints=  K  uala^iius. 

K  wa-le-cum  =  Sa  a  m  i-n . 

Kwalhiokwas=  KwalLiloqua. 

Kwa'lf=(.^ualla. 

Kwaliokwa=  K  walhioiiin. 

Kwalun'yi=^inalla. 

Kwan-le-cum  =  Saainen. 

Kwantlin,  Kwantlum.  Kwantlun=K\vantlen. 

Kwaa  wun-wu=  Kuan. 

Kwapa,  Kwapa-^egiha,  Kwapa-Dhegiha-^f^uapau'. 

Kwashillas,  Kwasila  =  i  i<)a>ila. 

Kwa-ja'-me  iunne'=  Ku  alauii. 

Kwat-kewlth=  Kuakiuil. 

Kwat-seno.  Kwats'enoq.  Kwatsino^^'^iiatsiino. 

K'watumati'-tene='  K  u  ataiiii. 

Kwat-zi-no  — (^iia(.-iiio. 

Kwauaenoq,  Kwa-wa  ai-nuk,  Kwa-wa  a-nuk^itiiiiii- 

aeriok. 
Kwaw-kewlth=Kuakiiill. 

Kwaw-kwaw-apiet.    Kwawkwawapilt—  Kixiuaiiiit. 
Kwaw-kwelch=  Ku  akiuil. 
Kwaw-ma-chin  =  l/uaiiiiLliaii. 
Kwaw-she-lali=='><>a-ila. 
Kwawtseno  =  wiiat»iiu). 
Kwayo  winwii,  Kwa'-yo  ■wun-wu=  K  wayo. 
Kweah-kah=  Kdinoyiit.'. 
Kwe-ah-kah  Saich-kioie-tach»=  Kiieha. 
Kwedech'  =  M')hau  k. 
Kwe-dee  tut  =  C2i''''Ut>-'. 
Kwee-ahogeniut=  Ku  iahok. 
Kweeganiiut=  K  u  ik. 
Kweet=i^iait~fp. 
Kwegamut=  Kuik. 
Kwehts-hii  =  (iiiait-f). 
Kwe'ks6t'enoq=  Ko-.ksoteni^ik. 
Kwenaiwitl--Quiii:ti>.-lt. 
Kwe  net-chechat,  Kwe-net-sat'h=  Makah. 
Kwent-le-ahmish=  K  uthtlmaiiiisli. 
Kwere»=  Kiri'siii  Kaiiiily. 
Kwetcap  tutwi=  Kuiiia[iiuv>-la. 
Kwe'tEla  =  T<im.shiaii. 
KwtUo  =  <^aail~ip. 

Kwe'-wuuh  wun  wu.  Kwewu  winwu=  Kulu  u. 
Kwi-ah-kah  =  Koiiiii\  ui'. 
Kwichag-mut=  Kiatutrriiiut. 
Kwichljuagrnjuttn.     Kwicbpacker,      Kwichpagmju- 

ten,  Kwirhpak  Indiana^^  1  k""i<iiiiut. 
Kwick-»o-ten-o-=  K' ■••k~i  a-ii' ■>;. 
Kwigalogamiit,  Kwigalogair.ute=  K wikak. 
Kwigamiut,  Kwigamute— K Wik. 


I    Kwigathlogamute,  K»Hgathlopuinut=  K v  i-atlak. 

I   Kwi-ha=  Kui'lia. 

I   Kwikagamiut.  Kwikagamut  =  K wikak. 

!Kwikapa  =  (.'<>copa. 
Kwikh=Kuik. 
Kwikhluagemut=  Kwikhiau'inint. 
Kwikhpagemut"  Ku  ik).ai;tniiit. 
'    Kwikhpagmut=  lkiii;miut. 
I   KwiTcoaenox^  Ku  ikoaoiiok. 
■    Kw[k6f.'em  =  (.\'.iiiiilani. 

'    Kwiksot'enoq.  Kwik'-so-tino=  K'X'ksotonok. 
I    Kwi'k'vfitlKra  =  (.'o>|Uitlam. 
1    Kwikwu'lit=\Vatlala. 

Kwa-aic'-auk=  Kuilaishaiik. 
!    Kwille-hates.    Kwillehiiit,    Kwilleut.    KwUleyhuU. 
Kwillevute  =  i^nil.-uu-. 
Kwillu'ciiinl  =  <_'aliilaliit.'l. 
Kwinaith,   Kwinaitl,   Kwinaiult.   Kwinaiutl' =i^i;i. 

naiolt. 
Kwinishukuneihaki  =  (iuei'iia<liauaki't*. 
Kwi'nobi.  Kwii  yap  wun-wu^  Ku  injiyap. 
Kwistyi=  iMifuafi'. 

gwi  siit'-qwut=  KtluHetnu-tsoelutluii. 
witara'a=  I'auiue. 
Kwitchia-Kutchin=^  Ku  itcliakiiti-hiri. 
Kwi'tctenEm=  K  wielilf  m^iu. 
Kwitc^an'=  Viuna. 
Kwithliiag'emut=  Kuikhiaeiiiiiit. 
KwittchaKuttchin:^  Kvs  inlia  kiitcliin. 
Kwohatk  =  (^ua  ha  I  i  ka. 
Kwois  kun-a'-  Ki>i>kana. 
K  wok  woos  =  C< » >-. 
Kworatems=  Ku  urateni. 
Kwoshonipu  =  C'liiinarikii. 
Kwout=  Kuam. 
Kwowahtewug=  Mandan. 
Kw8ijDi-iDu'=  Kw.~iLlucliii. 
Kwu"da  =  Kioua, 
Kwiil-ai-cau-ik  =  K\viilai>liauik. 
Kwul-hauun-nItc'  =  Kuulliamii)iiitsh. 
Kwulkwul^NayakdUiIay. 
Kwul-laic  =  Kuullai~li. 
Kwur-laq-t'au-ik=  Kwullakluaiiik. 
Kwulseet=('olii'ae. 

Kwul-tci'-tci-tceck'  =  Kwu!t-liit.'=liit=t'-hk. 
Kwul-5sai-ya=  K  wultsaiya. 
KwTin  Haade  =  .~ki-dans. 
Kwun  L€nnas=Kiitia-lauas. 
Kwus-at?r-quinun'ne=  K\\  ii^aililkluintunne. 
Kwus-se-aiin  =  Ku.-li(.-tuuti(.'. 
Kwu-teh-ni  — K  waiailk. 
Kwut'-ti  tcun'-t'9e=  K\nittit-liuiittlic. 
KwygyschpainagTniut=  Ku  iua  k. 
Ki^agantaiahocnhin  —  .VlcUt. 
Kyacks  ---Kaki.'. 
Kyahagah  =  Cava  111  >ira. 

Kyahuntgate.  Ky-hwilgate  =  Ki-yi-rlj wntket. 
Kyakima,  K'ya'-ki-me=  Kiakima. 
Kya-kuina=  Kuakiiia. 
Kyanamara— (iailiiiiiiin.'ni. 
K'ya-nathlana  kwe=  l.aifiiiia. 
K'ya-nawe=  Kt<hii>auaii. 
Kya'nusla -^  K ia n ii-i I i . 
Kyaukw-Tillaiiii^-jk. 
Kyaway8=  Kioua. 
Kycii-cut  =  Kyu>|iiot. 
Kye-use  =  Cayij^<.'. 
Kyewaw  =  Kia"  a\r. 
Kygani  =  KaiL'aiii. 
Kyganie=.SKltla.rft.ui  Fatnih-. 

Kyganies,  Kvganv,  Kygargey,  Kygamey  =  Kaii,'aiii. 
Kyii;'hl=Ky'iali-Ii. 
Kyia'ltkoangas=  KialdakjuiUi.s. 
Kyiks'ade  =  Kik-a<]i. 
Kyis=Kicliai. 
Ky'iii'5t'a  =  Kiiii-tu. 
Kyoose  =  Cayu-f. 
Ky6'p"enoq=  Koprino. 
lCyTi!tin8ns  =  'rt-'-'. 
Kyspyox  =  Ki-hpaclilaot.s. 
Ky-uk-aht^  K>  H'lU"!. 
Kyu'-kCitc  hitclum  =  'lakelnia. 
Ky-wk  aht,  Ky-yohquaht=  Kyiiqiiot. 

Laa'laqsF.nt'aio.      La'alaiafc;nt'aio=  Lna!ak.-emHl>'. 

Laalui«=^Tlaalui-. 

La  ap  tin  ™  .Ni/  I'l-rcc^. 

Li  Barrancas  -  l;arraiica.s. 
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Laboba=-^rtlHitiii. 

La  Boco  del  Arroyo=  H<mi>  <1t'l  Arroyo. 

La  Cafiada  =  ?:uUrt  Cm/. 

Lacane="  UiCiiiiie. 

La  Canoa^Oimort. 

Laccaya=  S;ikn\  i\. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreille  band.  Lac  Court  Oreille  Band.  Lac 

Court  Orielles,  Lac  Court  OrviUe.  Lac  CoutereiUe  ^ 

Lnc  Court  drfill.s. 
Lac  de  deux  Montagne,  Lac  de  Deux    Montagnes^ 

OWii. 
Lac  du  Flambeau  =  \\'.iu-\\  avjunini^. 
LacgKnKmaxiv  =  Tla-h^iriiintiki. 
Lachalsap=  l,iikkul/n]i. 
Lachaways=  .^  lacliu.i. 
La  ches=Tji<'lii. 

La  Cienega.  La  Cienesria.  La  CieDguiUa  =  ('iene<H. 
Lackalsap=  l-.ik  knl/a[>. 
Lackaway  — Ahuhua. 
LackBows=Saiis  An-s. 
Lackweips=  Lak  wt-ip. 
La  Cloche  =  Chil>aoiiiiidiii. 
Laco=Lae<'ay. 
Lacomnis^St'kumiU'. 
La     Concepcion=  I'lirisiuid     Coneej><M6n     ite     loa 

.Asiiirti'*. 
La  Concepcion  Bamoa=  Banioa. 
La  Concepcion  de  (luarac=-><|uarai. 
La  Conception  =  i>— o~-aiU',   I'otiakton. 
Laeopseles  =  Tla-co[i-i'l. 
Lacota,  La  cotahs— Iiakota. 
Lacquesumne—  Lak  j~n:nlii'. 
Lac  qui  Parle  band,  Lacquiparle  Indians'^  Mileive- 

dan. 
La-Croix  =  Anamiewatis-'on^'. 
Lac  Shatac  =  Chftrtc  Lake. 
Lac  Traverse  band=  Kahra. 
La     Dalle     Indians.     La     Dalles     Indians=  lialles 

Iniliaiw. 
Ladaxat=  HlH<lakliat. 

Laek  que  lib  la.  Laek  que  lit-ka=  Ltkwiliok. 
La  Encarnacion,  La  Encarnacion   del   Sutaquison  = 

Sudacson. 
I.a'enuxuma=Lafmikhuiua. 
La  Estancia=  K^taiicia. 
La  Fallorine=  Miiriotninika^tufiihut;. 
La  Feuille's  band=  Kiyiiksa. 
La  Follovoine=Mnnoiiiinika.<heenhU5. 
La  Gallette  =  t)s«-esfatcliit-. 
Lagana=ljii;min. 
La  Gattell  =  Oswe^atchie. 
I;&'gi=  Hlasi. 
Lagoons  =  Tolo\va. 
Lagouna=  l^triinii. 
La  Gran  Qaivira  =  Tabira. 
Laguna=l'alHBua. 

Laguna  del  Capitan  Pablo=-  in  Paldo. 
Laguna  del  Hoapital  =  t  ainaiii. 
Laguna  de  San  Pablo  =  ,-^an  raliio. 
Lagunas  =  Tiiii[iaia\  aiN. 
Lagune,  Lagunians.  La  haguna^  Lai;iina. 
Lahama—  Lahamia. 
La  Have.  La  Heve=L<'  llav.-. 
lahayi'kqoan  =  V.ikutat. 
Lahouita=  Kawita. 
Lahtohs=.NIi  itiow. 
LaichKwil-tacks=[x-k\viIt.'k. 
Laida,  Laidennoj  =  Ka«notchin. 
Laitanes=k-tan. 
La  Jolla=  La  Joya. 

Lak,  LakameUos  =  Cl<.ar  Lake  InJi.iiis. 
La  Kar=  I»  tan. 

Lake  Calhoun  band=Klic-yata<>ton\vr'. 
Lake   Indians  =  ln\arnisli|    Lower   Kuteiiai,    .Seiii- 

j'-xtie.  '1  nii|iniavat-. 
La'klelak.  La.'k:elaq  =  < '!ftt-op. 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountain5  =  ')ka. 
Lake     Winnebagoshish     band  =  \ViIlI)L•l(etJ<)shi^lli- 

«  iniiu-uak. 
Lake  Winnipeg  band=  S\ii<  m  i^itjiwiiiiiiiwak. 
Lakhamute-^  I  u'alakiniiit. 
Lakmiuk-^Liikiuiut. 
Lakota--l>akola. 
Llk''-an=Klnk\van. 
La'kailila-=  U.ilas  Kwakiuil. 
Lalachaent'ai6-=  I^uilaksciitttio. 
La  Laguna  =  <Miiiatii. 

t-a'Lasiqoala,  la'l.asiqwal3  =  TlMtIa.si koala. 
l^'UuiLKla=Lalaiml.-la. 


I.i'legak  =  Tlrtlt'ijak. 

Lal.Ela'min  =  Tlatlelamin. 

Laleshiknom—  Kaio. 

LaLitanes=  Iilan. 

Lai  Linches  =  Taliiiolii. 

•Li'lo  alei  =  IllMhloalu'i. 

•La-lokilka=HlalilokHlkrt. 

La  Loup  =  .'-kidi. 

Lama=  Loma. 

La-malle  =  ('lK'lumoli>.. 

La  Mar  =  (  linalia. 

Lamasket=  .Nama.-<ket.  i 

Lamatan=  Unroll. 

La  Merced—  Murced. 

La  Mesa=Trmal\valii^li. 

Lamikas=  Kaiuxxa.-;. 

Lamoines=  Lainioii. 

La  Montagne  =  i  moiulatra. 

Lamparacks—  r»u-akana. 

Lannei\at=  Wakanasisi. 

Lana  =  Tano. 

Lanahltungua.  La'-ua  xe'gAn8=  l^iiiahavva. 

Lanaxk  =  Tlai)ak. 

Land  Pitches  =  .San|iet. 

L3necy=  Li[>ai). 

Lanegados=  .\nev:ailu<. 

Langley  —  K"  aiitU-n. 

L'Anguille=  Kcna|ianoniai|ii.i. 

Langundowi  Oteey.  Languntoutenuenk.   Languntou- 
tenunk  =  Laiiijiuiti-nrii-nk. 

Lanos  =  Man?o. 

L'anEe=  \\\'.|n;idoii!jr. 

•Lanudshi  apala=  Hlaiiud-hiap.ila. 

Laousteque  =  To.Krt«. 

La  Paddo^Conianche. 

Lapah6gi  =  .\ra['Hho. 

Lapan,  Lipanas,  Lapane,  Lapanne^  Lipaii. 

La-pappoos,  Lapappu=  La|ia|>u. 

La  Pienes  House  lndians=  rnkkuthkntiliiii. 

La  Plais  =  Com^'.n<^tu\ 

•Lap-'lako  —  H  l.iphlako. 

La  Play,  La  Playes^Comr.iiche. 

Lapointe.  La  Pointe  band.  Lapointe  du  S'ain^t.  Es- 
prit =Shan<:auaumikoQ!^. 

la  Pong=  I'oncd. 

La  Ponite  Chagauamegou  =  SliaMga\vainni  kontc. 

La  Porcelaine=  Mcloac. 

Lapototot=  Iy<r[M)taliinni. 

La  Prairie  de  la  Madelaine,  La  Prairie  de  la  Magde- 
Iaine=La  Prairie. 

La  Presentation  =  C)*:wesat(  hie. 

La  Purification  de  la  Virgen  de  Alona^  Haloiia. 

La  Purisima  de  Zuiii  — Znui. 

La  Purissima  Conception^!  "ailfijoiiio. 

Liiqal.ala  =  l  lakatlala. 

La'qaui—  Ljikaiii. 

Laquaacha=  Vukii^hetuniie. 

Laq'uyi'p  =  l.ak  m  t-ip. 

Laramari—Tara  111!  mare. 

L'Arbrechroche,  L'Arbre  Croche.    L'Arbre  Cniche=i 
Watcanakisi. 

la  Ree^.\rikara. 

Large  Hanga=  Han^a. 

Large  People  =  ( 'hito. 

La'ri'hta^Coiiiaiiche. 

Lar  li-e-lo  =  SiMikaii. 

La  Rochelle  =  <)-.>o~>ane. 

La  Rosario  =  .'^arUa  Kixario. 

Lartielo.  Lar-ti-e-to's  Nation  =  .-^pokali. 

Las  Birancas.  Las  Barrancas^  Uarranea:". 

La  Soledad  =  .'^o!,-,jad  Iiidiau>. 

La  Sone  =  .~onoita. 

L!a'sq  !enoi-'=  K  la-kino. 

Lastekas.  Las  Tesas,  Las  Texas,  Lasticas  — Te.vas.  . 

Last  Lodge=  Kanze. 

L8sues=  I'.ikotrt. 

La'-ta  da=  Iih.ttada. 

Latchione.  Latchivue=  .\lanhua. 

Lat'^a'^wi'  ^  L  ['(■•■r  Takeliiia. 

Latilentisks^  -Vdirotirlaek. 

La  Tinaja,  La  Tinaoci=  Tiiiaja.--. 

Lati-u.  Latiwe=Molala. 
A.a  Tota-'Ioia. 

Latsop  =  (  'lat-')[). 

Lauanakanuck  ^  l^twunkhaiinek. 

Lau'itsis=  I  lauiisis. 

iawa'k  =  Klau  ak. 

Lawanakanuck,    Lawenakanuck,    Lawunahiannek, 
Lawunakbannek=  Ijiwunkliaiiiiek. 
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£i'xayik=  Hliihayik. 
Eaxq'.^xo-an^  Illukkiilioan. 
La'xse^  Haailiikyemiie. 

Layanion=  Uiinioii. 

Laydanoprodevskie=>  Lt'ilyiiii<)pri>livskoe. 

Laylekeean=  Lolikiun. 

Layina=  Latrnna. 

Laymon,  Laymona,  Laymones=  Luiiuun. 

I.aysamite  =  Lis;ituuili. 

La2ar8=  llliiiuis. 

LaZoto  =  (~>to. 

I.cta'mectix=Soamvstv. 

I.dA'ldji  tama'i  =  T((lii'l<iji. 

Leaf  Bed  =  \Valii't'kutf. 

Leaf  (Indians),  Leaf  Nation,  Leaf  Vinagers=  W.ili- 
petim. 

Leapers  =  Chippi.'\vi\. 

Leather  ViUage=  Kusorefski. 

Lecatuit=Likatiut. 

Lecawgoes  =  ?eoa\viro. 

Lee  ha  i  Indians  )  =  (.;acli\Vfrhnairt'chu'a. 

Lechavaksein    Lechawaxen=  l.ai  kuu  axcn. 

L'Ecureuil=  Krun-uil. 

Leda'''unikaci'>ga=  I.uiiikashiiit'a. 

Lee-Biches  =  >liiv\vits. 

Leeca  =  (.'ooa. 

Leech  River=  r'illrtfri-r. 

Lee-ha-taus=  letjiii. 

Lee  Panis,  Lee  Pawnees=  Lipaii. 

Leequecltoch=  Lfkwiltuk. 

Left  hand  =  A»-iiiib()Jn. 

Legionville=>lienaiii.'0. 

Legs=Thrt-e  LtL."^  Town. 

Lehigh  (Indians  i  =  <;ach\vecliHrtt'eohH;a. 

Le'-hu  ■wuii-wu=  LlIiu. 

Lejaga-dat-cah=  Lt'jai,'aiiatkali. 

LKk'a'mEl  =  NiiotiU'n. 

'Lekatchka=Hlekatrlika. 

'Le  katska=  Ulekatska. 

Lekulks  =  Siikulk. 

J.ekwiWatx",  Le'kwiltoq=  Lt-kwiltok. 

t^ldin  =  Tlflilinif. 

Le'lF.wagiIa=  Lelewrtfryila. 

Le'Lqet,  I.e'!.qete  =  Tlftlket. 

LEma'itF.mc=  Kliiraaiiumsh. 

Lema//ca=  Lilmalclie. 

Lemerlanans=  I'diiiiit(.«. 

Lemparack=  Dit^akana. 

Lenais,   Lenalenape,   Lenalinepies,    Lenap,   Lenape, 
Lenapegi,    Lenappe,   Lenappys,    Lenawpes=  I>i!a- 
ware. 
Lenay-wosh  =  Teiia\va. 
I.!ene'di  =  TIene<li. 
Lenekees  =  Sent-ia. 

Lenelenape,    Lenelenoppes,     Lenepee.    Leni-Lpnape. 
Lennalenape,   Lennape.   Lennapewi.  Lenni-lappe, 
Lenni-Lenape,     Lenni-Lenr.ape,    Lenno    Lenapees. 
Lenno  Lenapi,  Lenno-Lennape,  Lenopi,  Lenoppea^ 
Delaware. 
Lenti3=-  Lniite-:. 
Leonopi,  Leonopy=  Dtlaware. 
Leon's  Creeks  Lions  Critk. 
Lepan,  Le  Panis-  I.ipaii. 
Lepeguanes  =  'lVj.ehiianf. 
Le  Plays  =  ('oinaii(,'lie. 
Le'q'Km  =  Tlekeiii. 
Lea  Caribou  =  Altikiriiiiotictch. 
Les  Chaudieres  =  ('olvillc. 
Les  Coeurs  d  Alenes  =  >k;tsx(ish. 
Les  Folles,  Les  Fols=  Mi-noiiiinc.-. 
Les  gens  des  caruts=  \'>  al' ■[•apiiiaFi. 
(les  I  Honctons,  i  lesi  Jantons=  V.iiiklon. 
Les  Mandals  =  Mari'lan. 
Les  Missouris=  M  i--iiiin. 
Lesnoi.  Lesnova=  l.ii'»iii>i. 
Les  Octata.  Les  Octotata  =  <)tij. 
Lespala—  hjiiiual. 
Les  pancake=  Kan -a. 
Les  Pongs-'  I'lirn  a. 
Les  Radiqueurs^.-tiosh'iko. 
Lesser  Osage  =  I  isi-hta. 
Les  Souliers  =  Atnahaini. 
Letaiyo  winwu=-  l.t-'aivn. 

Lete  nugh  Bhonee  =  I  ro  (ii'ii.M.  • 

Letniki-Xakaiak  -Tikaiak. 
Let-tegh-sf-gh-ni-geghtee-  i  ni'.ndai,'a. 
Leunis.  Leulis  --  (.••riti-~ 
Lewis  Rivtr  Band-  Khkitul. 


Lewytoi=  Liwaito. 

Leyia^Leyva. 

Lezar=  Illinois. 

£pagi'-lda  =  Skidi>sate. 

fc?i'i=Ill.irai. 

Lg4-iii'  =  Skiiletrate. 

I,g.\'ni.\n  =  Tlguii;rlnii)p. 

Egi'xet  gitinS,'-i=«lll-:atu>t-f:ilinai. 

fc^»'xetgu-U'nas-=  Hlgalu'tifii-Iaiias. 

Lgulaq  =  Tki;ulak. 

Lhtaten  =  Sokaiii. 

Lia  =  .'^ia. 

Llahtan  Band==  Iclan. 

I.ii'ical.xe=  Ktlai  sluulkik. 

Liards  Indians,  Liard  Slaves=  I'li'luTiMieu'ottino. 

L'Iatan=^  U'l.-m. 

Lichaltchingko  =  .-^tii  li-knall. 

Lichtenau  =  .\i:<lliut>i)k. 

Lickawis=  Vikkhaich. 

Lid!epa=  Lidllpa. 

Li'el.\n=  lllieliinir. 

Lienkwiltak.  Liewkwil-tah=  I>«-kwill(>k. 

Liguaytoy=  Liwaito. 

Li-hit'=  I'oMoa. 

Li-icks-sun  =  Tateke. 

•Li-i-katchka=  Ilkkatilika. 

Li-kwiltah.  Likwiltoh=-  l..kwiltok. 

LiUibique=  I,iiilM-.|Ui'. 

Lilowat=  l.illooi-t. 

Lilu.<F.ltsti\  =  llliln~<'lt-lilikti. 

Lilxuit=  Li!l(K)tt. 

Lim.t'l  na'as  xa'da-i=  Hlimiiinaa'^liailai. 

Limonie3=  I.aiiiioii. 

Linapis.  Linapiwi  =  l)ela waro. 

Liniouek=  lUuioi-:. 

Linkinse  =  .^inkiii>e. 

Link vi He  Indians  =  .~hiiyakeksh. 

Linnelinopies=  I>L'la«  art-. 

Linne-ways=  IllinoH. 

Linni  linapi,  Linnilinopes,  Linnope=  Delaware. 

Linpoilish  =  San[>oil. 

Linslow  =  S!uslaw. 

Lintcanre  =  Thlmi:cha<linne. 

'Lin-tchanpe=  LintL-hanre. 

Linways=lllinoi?. 

Lion=Hiyaraba. 

Lion  Eaters  — Tanima. 

Lipaines=  Lipaii. 

Lipallanes=  l.ipillanes. 

Lipane  =  Lipan. 

Lipaftes  del  Norte=  I,ii>aius  de  .\rriba. 

Lipanes  del  Sur=  L!p,ine«  ile  .\bajo. 

Lipanes  Llaneros,  Lipanis—  Lipan. 

Lip3njen-ne=  Lit'  i.'fime. 

Lipanos,  Lipau,  Lipaw=IJpan. 

Lipiyanes=  Li[iiiiane<. 

Lippans— Lipan. 

l.iqi.a'qKtia  =  'iliktlakeliri. 

Lishu  =  .~(-nni. 

L:isti'  =  Tli-tee. 

Littafatchee,       Littafutchee,      Littefutchee=  Litce- 

tnti-hi. 
Little  Alkonkins—  Montasrnais. 
Little  Beards  Town^^  l'>-\  ononL'(la'!ai.'ana. 
Little  Chehaus,  Little  Chiaha--Clii.itiuil-lii. 
Little  Colpissas  -i  'k.ikap.t-'^a. 
Little  Crow  s  band  -^  KajMjzha. 
Little  Eufauly  -  K'naula. 
Little  Falls  band  -Inyanchf-ynkaatonwan. 
Little  Foolish  Dogs  =  Ho-iikhaimukarerihu. 
Little  Girl  Assiniboines  =  It-'iu-abitK-. 
Little  Hit  chetee  =  Hit<liimil>bi. 
Little  Lakes  =.\litonikai  iN.iiiia. 
Little  Mingoes  ^- H  iiron. 

Little  Nation  of  the  Algonquins  -  W  f-karini. 
Little  Oakchoy.  Little  Oakjoys=^(jk(lmyii(i--hi. 
Little  Ockfuske  -  <  MKfii-kiiii-bi. 
Little  Osage,  Little  Ossage  =  I't-i-hta. 
Little  Prairie  Indian s ^=  .Nla^<-oiHcn-. 
Little  Rapids-  Invaiichevakaaton  wan. 
Little  Robfcs- Inuk-iks. 
Little  Savi-okli  ■-r-a\iokliUil'-hi. 
Little  Shuswap,  Little  Shuswap  Lake  =  K  iiaiil 
Little  Six's  band  =  laiMpa, 
Little  S'lswap  Lake  -kiiaiit. 
Little  Swaglaw-   -ivwiklni'l'-tii. 
Little  Tahsi.   Little  TalUssie,  Little  Tellassee^Ta- 

laS-Sf. 
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Little  Tellico,  Little  Telliquo=  IVllico. 

Little  Tiou» -Ti'ivi. 

Little  Town  =T:m wali.-hiuka. 

Little  Dfala  =  Kuiaiilu. 

Little  Valley  ^--VulloiiUo. 

Liwangelva^  L;\';itis;<.lir.i. 

Liver  Eater  band,  Liver  eaters  — Tiiiiinia. 

•Liwa'hli  =  Uulili»  :ilili. 

Liwoch-o  nies^liiwakotii. 

I.ix  si'wei:=  Kliksiwi. 

Li-yan  to  =  .-iyiiulo. 

Lka'iamix=  Knlluinik. 

X,kamtci'n  =  Tlkaiiuhoi'ii. 

l.kamtci'nEmux-  I.ytloii  biunl. 

Tka-tco  =  llk.itsho.' 

Lku'men,  Lku'ngF.n  =  SiiMi,'i^li. 

Llamparicas  -  lM:<.ik:inii. 

Llaneros  =  iiohlkahiii.  Guhlkiiiiulf.  Kwahiiri. 

Llano=  Ilurliiltollik. 

Llano  del  Azotado=inUlet!ii'. 

Llegeenos=  Dii-^'iiifio. 

Lleni-lenapes=  Delaware. 

Lleta=lskla. 

Lliamna=  Llyiniiii. 

Lligunos=  Uieuueui). 

Lrinkit  =  TiiiiL'it. 

Llmache,  Ll-mal-che=  I.iluialche. 

Lo=Lu. 

Loafers  =  \\iipluk  hi'. 

Locklomnee=  M.  ■kfliimiie. 

Locko  =  Chukalako. 

Lockoportay=  I,iit<liairM>'.'a. 

Lock-qua-liilas  =  Wiihis  K wakiiill. 

Lockstown—  L<ii.'-tinv  ri. 

Lock  wearer  =  T>i>hu  SimllMikdhe. 

Lo-co  =  Toiiti)S. 

Loconomillos  =  C'loar  I-uke  lIuli^ll^<. 

Lodge  in-therear=  Kaii/.f. 

Lodges  charged  upon=  A  hachik. 

Lofka's  barrabora=  1.1  Ilka. 

Logan's  village=  WapakonetA. 

Loggs  Town  =  LOL'^tO Wii. 

L6h-whilse  =  QiiaitM). 

Lbkaiine,  L6ka'/ine'  =  Loka. 

L6kuashtkni=  Warm  Si^priiig^  Indians. 

I/d'lruili'la=  Knmkvutis. 

Lokulk  =  Sokulk. 

Loldla=Lul.Sel. 

Loloncooks,  Lolon'-kuk=  Lolanko. 

LoLowiiq=  Klnklinik. 

Lomavigamute,  Lomawigamute=  Lunja vik. 

Lone  Eaters=  Nitau  yik^. 

Lone  Fighters=  Nitik-kik^. 

I-o-ne'ka-shf  ga=  I,U!iika~liiiii.'H. 

Long  r'alU  =  ~^k'.iya-C'. 

Long  Haired  Indians=Cniu  <. 

Long  House  Town^i  "liukaialaN  a. 

Long  Island  Indians=  Mi'inai-. 

Long-isle=  Kil  Kivi-r  Imlirtii-. 

Longs  Chcveux=  Nipi'-iiiL.'. 

Long  Swamp  — Aualiiliapkii. 

Long  Swamp  Indians^  ISiif  .<«ainp  Indian-'. 

Long  Swamp  Village=lkatikiiiiahila. 

Long  Tail  Lodge  Pol('s=  iiiiihksoyi~taniiks. 

Long  Tom  =  ( 'li.I.unela. 

Long-tongue- butf- 1. a  pi  a  ml)  if. 

Long  Town  =  (  hnkal'alaya. 

Long-wha  =  T(ii]kau'a. 

Lonsobe^Tidii^'  >t>i-. 

Loo-chau  po  gau=  Liit(liai"iL'a. 

Loochoos=  Kutrliiii.  I.DUi-lieux. 

Loo-coo  rekah  -  Tukuarika. 

Lookout  Mountain^  I.ook'iut  Miiuiilain  Town. 

Lookta-ek=  AlatMnik. 

Loolanko  =  I.olaiiki). 

Loomnears  =  Tiumia. 

Loo  nika  shing  ga=  I.nnikashinija. 

Loonsolton=  llon-adin!;. 

Loo"g=  Matiican,  .-^k  jdi. 

Lopas  =  Tiili)wa. 

Lopillamillos  -<'I<-ar  I.ak..-  Iiidiuii-;. 

Lopotalimnps,    Lopotatimnes,    Lopstatimn..: -=  !  nj. 

latnnlii. 
Loquilt  Indians=  I,illo<i(-t 
Loqusquscit,  Loqusqusitt"-  I.'>i(iiaS'ju-fil. 
Lorett,  Loretta=  l>ir.  III-. 
Lorette-^.^ault  an  lCL-r..llc.-t. 
Loretto=l/->ri-ltc. 
Los  Adcas  =  San  .\Iii,Mi-il  ik'  Linare*:. 


Lo»  Angeles=  I'ecos. 

■  Los  Coyotes=  I'ailia  wal. 

:   Los  Dolores  =  l»<)liiri"'.  .■~aiila  Maria  lU'  los  Ddlorei 

I    Lot  Leuceuros=  l,i>s  Lulitd.s. 

I   Los  Mecos  =  i  "cimanclie. 

:   Lotchnoay,  Lotchway  towns=  .Vlaclnm. 

I   L6'tlemaq=  I.ntlomakli. 

\   Lototen=  I'luuini. 

i   Lou  =  Skiili. 

;    Louches=l'nkkntlikntcIiin. 

,    Loucheui=  KutcliHi.  Nakati'ln^. 

i    Loucheux-Batards=  Ni-liaijoilinc. 

j    Louchioux—  KutL'hin,  1,i>\ii'1ii.mix. 

I    Louchioux  proper=  riikkiUlik'Ui'liin. 

!   Louchoux=  l,(iii(lien.\. 

j    Loupelousas  =  (jpehi<a. 

Loiipes  =  :~ki<1i. 

Loupitousas  =  Opi'ln'a. 
'    Loup  Pawnees  =  >kiili. 
i    Loups=  .NIaliican.  Skuli. 
'    Lowaniwi,  Lowanuski  =  Lowako. 
I    Lower  Algonkins=  .Nlmnau'liai.-;. 
;    Lower  Brule.  Lower  Brusle=  Kiitawichasha. 
I   Lower  Coquille=  Mulink,  .N'asumi. 

Lower  Chehalis^W'i'nati'hi. 

Lower  Creek3=SoininiiIe. 
I  Lower  De  Chutes=  Wiam. 
I    Lower  Enfalla=  Kufailla. 

Lower  Gens  de  fou=  Han  kuti.'liin. 
I    Lower  Indians^Tar^akiUihin. 
;    Lower  Kahltog.  Lower  Kaltag=-- K.ilta;.'. 
!    Lower  Kootanais,  Lower  Kootanie,  Lower  Kootenay  = 
j       L<jwi-r  Kutonai. 
'    Lower  Kvichpaks=  Mat'cninit. 

I    Lower     Mohawk    Castle  =  ( 'ant; linawaga,     Teuton- 
i       tali.pa. 
1   Lower  Oakfuske  =  0akin~ki.e. 

■  Lower  Pend  d'Oreille^  Kali-pel. 
I   Lower  Rogue  River=riniuni. 

Lower  Sauratown  =  Cheraw. 
I    Lower  Shawnee  Town  =  l.uwertown. 
I   Lower  Sioux  =  ?antre. 

Lower  Sissetons=  .^Iiakoclmkesa. 

Lower  Spokan.  Lower  Spokanes=  Skaischiltnish. 
1    Lower  Ufale=  Eut'anla. 

i   Lower  Ump-kwa,  Lower  Umpqua=  Kuitsh. 
I   Lower  Wahpeton,  Lower  Wakpatons=  Inyancheya- 
j       kaatonwan. 
I   Lower  Yakima  =  Ska(idal. 
'   Lower  Yauctonais=  Hunkpatiiia. 

■  Lower  Yanctons=Vanktiiii. 

j    Lower   Yanktonai,    Lower    Yanktonnais=  Hunkpa- 
tiiia. 

Low-him=  lyiiliim. 

Lowland  Brule-  Kiltn  wi(^ha-ilia. 

Lowland  Dogs  =  'riilinL:i  liadintie. 

Lowlanders=  Kaiyuhkhotana. 

Lowlanders,  Lowland  people=  Kutcliakutchin. 

Lowwshkis=  Liiwakii. 

Llpc'lF.qc=  I'ahix. 

Eqe'nol  la'na5=  KatriaN-ke^awai. 

tqo'ayedi=  HlkoaVedi. 

Lrak=  I  Irak. 
[   Ltaoten=  Taiilin. 

I'tat-'tennne^.-^i-knni. 

Ztautenne,  Ltavten  =  Tau(in. 
thagild  =  Skidei.'alc. 
I   Lth'ait  Lennas=  mi,'alictcu-Iaiia,«. 

2tha-koh-"tenne  =  Tantni. 
thyellum  Kiiwe=  Hlielunir-k.-uwai. 
Ltsxeal3=  Ni-'(iialli. 
Ltuiskoe=  Lilnya. 
Lu  =  Lunika-hinira. 
Lucaya8ta=  I,nkaia-ta. 
Luchepoga=  Lniohapntja. 
Lu'-chih=  Kiiche. 
Luchi   paga,    Luchipoga,   Luchipogatown=  I.utrlia 

7>oi,'a. 
Luck  a  mi-ute,  Luckamuke,  LuckamuteR=  I^iknniH 
Luckasos=  Ko-ol-tn-. 
Luckiamut,  Luckiamute.   Luckimiute,   Luck  mute ^^ 

Lrtkiiniit. 
Luckkarso—  Ko-ol-he. 
Lucson  =  l"ue-oM. 
Lucuyumu-=  L.lcayamu. 
Lugh-se-le^Saiiyakoan. 
^ugua-mish  — ."^U'lu.i  iiii-h. 
Luianeglua"  I,l  valii?»'l>ra. 
Luijta  =  l.inlja. 
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toiieyove  — Qiiisiyove. 

Lukah»=Sueocaiih. 

luk"-a-ta-t=Klikit;i'. 

Lukatimu'x=Ntl.ikyHpaiiiuk. 

Lukawis,  Lukawisse^ Vikkhaich. 

Lukemayiik='  Lakmuil. 

Lttkfi=LMkfu. 

Lukhselee  —  SaHvakoaii. 

Lukkarso=>  Kot>oishe. 

^uki>ax'a'di  =  TUikiialiadi. 

Lukton=  Luokton. 

Lulak=Luliikik.-a. 

Lululongtuqui,    Lululongturqui=>  [.iiliil(>iii;nirkwi. 

Lumanos  =  'l  aweluisli. 

Lummas,      Lumme,     Lummie,      Lurami-neuksack^ 

Lummi. 
Luni=Zuui. 

lunikaci°ga  =  Lunik  ash  iiiL'ti. 
Lu-pa-yu-ma,     Lupilotnis,   Lupiuma  =  CIi'ar   Lake 

Indians. 
£uqa'xadi=:inukdhadi. 
LIu'q!oedi=  Yhikoedi. 
Laqlu'lEm  =  Cl0(4uallum. 
Lurcee  =  Sarsi. 
Lusolas  =  Su?olti3. 
Lusthhapa  =  Lu>hHpa. 
Lutchap6ga  =  Tulsa. 
Lute'-ja  =  Kuklu'ha. 
Lutmawi,  Lutnam  =  M.xloc. 

Lutnami,  Lutuami=  Ijiniainian  Fuiuii.v.  M(">df>c. 
Lutuanis,  Lutumani,  Luturim=  Lutiiamidii  Family. 
Luuptic  =  Luu[>soli. 
J,!uxa'caiyikan=I  luhdshaiyikan. 
Llxin.\s=Tlliinirus. 
Lxungen  — joiisrish. 
Lyach-sun=TatL'ke. 
Lyacksum,  Lyacksun  =  Tateke. 
Lytton=Tlkamcliet,-n. 

Maa'mtag'ila^MAdmtagyila. 

IfaaQexit  =  Manex:t. 

Maaquas  =  Mohawk. 

Maasets  =  Mas.set. 

Maastoetsjkwe  =  Hopi. 

Mabile  =  Mobile. 

Mi-buc-sho-r4ch-p4n-g4=.'?hoshoni. 

Macachusetts=  >Idssac"huset. 

Macadacut=  Mooailacut. 

Macaiyah  =  N  k  ya. 

lIacanabi  =  Mi>ho[i5novi. 

Macanas  =  Tau"Hkoni.  T'jtikavv  a. 

Macanoota,    Macanootna.  Hacanootoony's,  Uacano- 

tens=  .Nlikijiiutuiinf. 
Macaque,  Macaqui.  Macaquia=  Mat- iki. 
Macarisqui  =  .^I.uaru. 
M'Carty's  village  =  Tu-hqut:-Lraii. 
Macau,  Ma-caw^Makah. 
Macayah=  Nkya. 
Maccaws=  Makah. 
Maccou=  .Mareoa. 
Mac-en  noot-e-ways,     Mac-en-ooten-ays,     Macen-o- 

tin=  Mi  kiiMol  untie. 
Macetuchets,  Macetusetes=  Mas-acliu^et. 
McGillivray's  Town  =  Tala«~t.'. 
Machaba=  Machuu  a. 
Machachac=  .^K■l^UH(•hake. 
Machachlosung  —  Wyalu^iiig'. 
Machaha=  Machau  a. 
Machakandibi=  .Nlirhaconditji. 
Machalla=  .^Ial■haua. 

Machamadoset,   Machamoodus=  Mai'hemoolU-S. 
Machandibi,  Machantiby  =  .\1  ichaci-iniilji. 
Machapungaa=  .^Ial■haJ)Ull^.'a. 
Machaull=  \'criaiii.'i>. 
Mac-ha  ves,  Macha  vis  =  Mohave. 
Machayto=  Machetij. 
Machecou3  =  <, "reeks. 
Machegamea==  M  ichiirarnea. 
Machelusing=  Wy.ilu-iiii.'. 
Machemeton  ^  .\Iii  tn.'ini.-Ujn. 
Macheyes  j=  .^Ia\<ye. 
Machids  Tribe -=  l'a^^amaquo(ldy. 
Machicans=  .NIahieuri. 
Machichac=  Me'iuaehnke. 
Macbies  tribe=^  l'n~s;iiiunjuiMliy. 
Machigama,  Machigamea^Miiliicaiii'a. 
Machilimachinack,  Machillimakina  ^  Mieliilitniicki- 

uac.  ^ 


Machilwihilusing,  Machilwilu»inj  ^  VVv.ilii-iie,'. 

Machiraucket  -  .\la-».)uuiek. 

Machingan»=  .\laliii'aii. 

Machkentiworai  =  Mei-likontnuri.ui. 

Machkoutench,  Machkoutenck.  Michkouteng- M  us 
c-i>utens. 

Machmidou3et=  Maeheiiiixwlus. 

Michochlasung.  Machochloschung=  \VynIu~iiii;. 

Machoeretini  =  i  ■iiiie-U'-'a. 

Machonce"*    village,    Macbonee's    village— Maeiii.- 
neo. 

Machopeake=  Mat(lii>pick. 

Michopo=  .Mi)Chopa. 

Machua=  Maeha\ia. 

Machucknas.  Ma-chucna  =  .Miehupiio. 

Machwihilusing  =  \\  yulil>intf. 

Macjave=  Nhihave. 

Mackacheck  =  Me[uaohake. 

Mackahs^.\Iakali. 

Mackalassy=  .\Iukhis.ia. 

Mackanaw=  .NlK'hiliuiaekiuRo. 

Mackanootenay's     Town,     Mackanotin  =  M  i  k  u  ri  o - 
tiinne. 

Mackasookos=  M  ika-uki. 

Mackatowando=Maiiekata\van!rum. 

Mackelimakanac=  .^lic  liiliin.ickiiiac. 

Mackenooten  3y=  ^l  i  kmii  iiuiiik'. 

MacKenzie  River  Eskimo=  Kcipatruiiut. 

Mackenzie's  River  Louchioux=  N"akotehcikiUr!ii;i. 

Mackilemackinac.     Mackinac.      Mackinaw  =  .Miehi- 
limai  kiii.ic. 

Mack65^e,  Macku>^e  =  ('rei-ks. 

Mackwaes,  Mackwasii,  Mackwes=  Mohawk. 

McLeod's  Lake=  K>-zi)Ula!hnt. 

Mac-not-na-^  .\li  kiinoiuiiiie. 

Maco  comaco,  Macocanaco  =  Macucunico. 

Macoiya=  Mayafa. 

Macomile=  .Nleii'pininee. 

Maconabi=  Mi-hon^'iiuvi. 

Macono  =  Na<iiiii. 

Maco-no  tint=  Mikouutunne. 

Maconsaw  =  Seek  s  Village. 

Macoutins=  MaseOUtelis. 

Macoya=  Mayaca. 

Macqs,  Macquaas,  Macquaau8=  Mohawk. 

Macquaejeet=  Hcnthukan  Family. 

Macquas,  Macquaus,  Macques,  Macquesa  =  . Mohawk 

Mapqui  =  .MaI-'iiii. 

Macquis,  Macquiss=  >rohawk. 

Mactcinge  ha  wai"  =  L'te. 

Mactotatas=(")to. 

Macueques=  Hopi. 

Madaha  =  .Knailarko. 

Madan=^.M.i!iclau. 

Madaouaskairini  — Mataivac'hkarini. 

Mad-a-wakan-toan,       Madawakanton  =  Mdewaknii- 
ton. 

Madawamkee=Mattawamkea^. 

Madawgw}-s  =  \Velsh  In<lians. 

Maddy  Band=(;hemapho. 

Madeqsi=  I'uisu. 

Madnaguk  =  Lincoln. 

Madnussky  =  .V  htenn. 

M;;doc- M'mIiic. 

Madocian  Indians  =  \VeIsh  Indians. 

Madocteg  =  M'-dMiter. 

Madogiaint,  Madogians=  Wel-h  Iridian.s. 

Madowesians=  I'a  kota. 

Mad  river  Indians-^  Halawat. 

Maechibaeys  -  Mi 'hawk. 

Ma-etsi-daka   ;  M  iti  hiTuka. 

Mag  a-bo-das=  I'utt-lriiiiiii. 

Magagmiuten  =  .Nlaeremiut. 

Magalibd-=.Ma;,'uhleloo. 

Magamutes- MaiTiiiuut. 

Magaugo~.\LiKUaira. 

Magayute-sni  -  .\IijL'.iyule-hMi. 

Magdalena,  Magdalena  de  Buvuibava  ^  Buijuil'ava. 

Migdalena  Tajicannga^'lajK  arin^'a. 

Magemutes  —  .\|aL'emiut. 

Magenesito  -  YaL,'i:ne(lLilii. 

Maghai   --  Mavi-y.-. 

Magimut,  Magimuten.    Magmiut,    Magmjuten,  Mag- 
mutes.  Magmutis--=  Mat;i-iiiuit. 

Mago—  .Mayii. 

Magoncog=-  .\lai,'Uiikai(U()i,'. 

MagcDonkkomuk  =  .Mai,'iinkBquot^. 

Magrias^  I'ano. 

Magtate^  Muclati. 
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fjguago,  Majuagua -=  MniCMiiica.  1 

Iierua3  =  Tiinii. 

iIifuawgo=Miipiiiisi\.  I 

lagucck=Miquiichi»ko.  ■ 

Ii^ui  =  lIopi.  1 

(aguncoET,   Magunkahquog,   Magunkakook,  Magun- 

koAg.  Ma6iinkog=  MacmikiiciuoK.  ; 

Iiha  =  ('mali:i.  | 

la  ha'-bit-tuh=  ri-tcincinvftl.'*. 

Iah3ckeno  =  M.iliiu'ki'tno.  I 

Iiliackloosing  =  \V\  nh'.vitK;.  | 

Iihacks,  Mah3cqs=  M'lhiiwk.  I 

l.ihaer,  Mahagi=(  Hiiahii.  I 

I,\h3h=Ski(li.  ' 

Iahaha=  Aiiiahrtmi.  \ 

Iahah3=i.»iimhn. 

lahakanders,   Hahakans=  Nfahiciui. 
lahakas.     Mabakes,     Mahakinbaas.     Mahakinbas. 

Mabakobaas.    Mahaks.    DIahakuaas,    Mahakuase, 

Mahakuasse.   Mahaku-a  =  Moliawk. 
Ubftn=("i'mancbe.  | 

Iahan  =  (!)inahrt. 
I  ahana  =  Comanche. 
lahane^Klikilat. 
Iihaniahy  =  \\  VDininir. 
la  ha  03=  Moliave. 
Iaharha  =  Oinrtlia. 
Ir.harhar=.\niahanii. 
Iaharim=Mi.lii'rrui. 
lahars  -Oiiifthn. 
Iihas  Maha's  =  <>mrtha.  Skidi. 
lahatons---  Maiiiialiaii. 
la-hau-^Mahovv. 
Iahaukes  =  Mi>ha\vk. 
Iahawha=  Aniahami. 
lahaws -Omaha. 
Iahckanders=  .^lahionii. 
Iah-een-gun  =  Myt-onguii.  ! 

Iahegan  =  Mahican.  i 

[ahehoualainia=  Mahvwala.  ! 

laheingans,  Mahekanders  =  Mahicati.  ' 

laheouala,  Maheoula=  Mahevvula. 
laherin,  Maherine.  Mahering,  Maherrin,  Maherring, 

Maherron  =  Mfherrin. 
Iaheyes=  Maveye. 
lahhekaneew,     Mahicanders,     Mahicanni.     Mahic- 

canni,  Mahiccans,   Mahiccon.   Mahicon.  Mahigan, 

Mahiganathicoit,  MahiganaUcois,  Mahigane.  Ma- 

biggins,  Ma-hik',  Mahik?n,   Mahikanders,  Mahik- 

kanders,   Mahillendras,   Mahinganak,  Mahingani- 

ois.  Mahingans.  Mahingaus=  Ma  hicin. 
lahlemoot,  Mahlemutes.  Mahlemut3  =  Malemint. 
lahmaliMe-kuUa,   Mah-ma-lii-le-kuUah.    Mahma- 

tilleculaats=  Mat!)aieli.-kala. 
tahna-Narra=  Mail' Ian. 

Iahne3heet  =  Male(Mt<;'.  | 

Iahng=Moiit:.  ' 

lahnomonecg,  MahnomoIlie  =  .^I^'notllitlee. 
lahoc,  Mahocks  =  Manahoac.  | 

rahogs=  Mohawk.  I 

rahong-wis=  Invpiois.  j 

lahonink,  Mahony  Town^  MahoDiiiir.  ] 

rahoras  =  Taii\aron.  1 

labpiyato— .\raf'ah(i. 
lahsfhk'kij  ta=Ma-ik'ita. 
[ah-tah-ton=  Mataiit"n\van. 
[ab  tee-cept,  Mahtilpi=  Matilpe. 

[abtopanato=\\":iti'pai;hllrttO.  ] 

Iihtulth-pe^Matili.e.  ! 

[ahuame3=>tariariir>^.  i 

[i''hwaw>=  M.  lU  haw  a.  M(M|uaio.  | 

Cahwawisowa'^-^  Mcp\\  hau  is-oiik.  j 

fahycander=  .■'I.iliiian. 
[.ibzahpatah=  M.izap'jfa. 
laiai'-u  =  Muaya. 
[aiama=  Miain'i. 

Iaicander3=  .^IahinHIl.  j 

laifieckij,  Maiteckijni^  Maithe--hki7.h.  ] 

[3190',  Maipb'fine- Maitho.  I 

ai  dec  kii  ne  =  .Jemi-z.  i 

>i  deh  -,  MaidM.  1 

^I'/tki'r,  MaJ'/eki'rTii  =  MHith(jshkizh.  I 

aidnor8kie=^.\  lil.-iia.  | 

■  ai<'cea=  Navcvi-. 
:ai-ra=.NIayara. 
^ieyt5=--Mavcve. 

-ikans,  Maikens-^Mahican. 

a'lngan^  Miiit'aii. 
■1  mgan,  Ma  i  ngan  ~  Myiciigiin. 


Kaisei^MaiiM). 

Ma'-i-»in-8«=SanH  .Xrc. 

Maison  Moctecuzoma,  liaison  Hocteciuuma,  Kaison 

Moteczuma=('a~a  (irHndo. 
JIaisqui=  Mats^^ui. 
Staiti!fs=  Metis. 
Mai.'6',  Mai^o'v/ine'^Maitho. 
Maiyakma=  Makoma. 
Maize  gens  =  .Vtcliialei. 
Majabo5=Mi>liavo. 
Msjanani  =  .\Ii«honcTii)vi. 
JIajave=  .^luhave. 
Majoa=Mahiia. 
Maj-»u-ta-ki-as=  .^lu^lakun. 
Majunkaquog=  Mairuiikaqiiot:. 
Ma  kadawagami  tigweyawininiwag  =■  Mokailewae- 

a m i t i ;:  .\  I,- y a  w i 1 1 ; : li  w .-1  k . 
Makadewana-ssidok  -Sik-ik a. 
Makagamute.  Makig'miit=  Makak. 
Makah  =  (  Miialin. 
Makahelousink=  \Vyalu.<ini?. 
Makaitseek=  Klamath. 
Makamitek  =  Mak.iinitek. 

Ma'kandwaiwininiwag,     Makandwewininiwa^^r  pil- 
lagers. 
Ma:ia»  =  Makfln. 
Makans,  Makas=Makali. 
Ma-ka'-tce=  .Nla  karho. 
Makato,  Makato's  Band=  >rankato. 
Makaw  =  Makah. 
Makawto=  Matikato. 
Makehalousing=  \Vyalii<ititr. 
Makeymiut,  Makeymut,  Makeymute^  .Nhikak. 
Makha=>takah. 

Makicander,  Makihander.  Makimanes=  .NIahican. 
Makinaiig=Micluliina('kiiiac. 
Makingans=Mabiiaii. 
M3k-in-o-ten  =  MikMtiotiiiine. 
Makis=  Hi'f'i. 
Mak-kah  =  Makah. 
Makki  =  Makak. 
Maklaks=Liituamiaii  Family. 
Maklykout=.\Iaklykaut. 

Maknootennay,  Mak-nu'  tene'=  Mikoiiotuiine. 
Makonee  =  Mac'h"nee. 
Makooshenskoi.  Makooshin  =  Makushin. 
BIakostrake=.\Ie'}uachake. 
Ma  ko-ta- Dakota. 
Makotch=.^Iakaohe,  Mankoke. 
MaKoucoue=.^Iak^nkll^ve. 
Makoueone=  .\  in  i  k  wa . 
Makoueoue,     Makoukoue,   Makoukouek8=^.Vniik\va, 

Maknukiiue. 
Makouten,  Makoutensak  =  MMS<-outeri«. 
Makquas=Mi'ha\vk. 
SIakskouteng=Ma~'-oiiten':. 
Makunkokoag=M^'?uiikaMiiocr. 
Makuschinskoje,    Makusbinsk,    Hakusbinakoe,  Ma- 

ku3ki  =  Maku-hin. 
Mak-waes=  Mohawk. 
Ma-kwis'-so-jik=  MakwiMichitri. 
Ma'-k'ya-na.  Makya-ta=  Matyata. 
Malaca,  Malacca3  =  Malakrt. 
Malacite=Male(it.'. 
Mal•a•hut=.^ralHkut. 
Ma-Iak'-ka=Malaka. 
5Ia'lakyilatl  =  .'^I)akfaik'>lemk. 
Malala  =  Molahi. 

Malamecbs.  Malamet,  Malana8=  Maramec. 
Malat3ute6  =  <  >ti>. 
Malchatna=Mn!i-hatna. 
Malecetes.  Male<:hites=  Mnlc-ite. 
Malegmjuti.  Maleiginjuten.Maleimioute—  Malemint. 
MaleUqala-  \Ianiai'-li'kam. 
Malemukes.  Malemut.  Malemutes=  .^lalemiut. 
Maleqatl=.Malakiit. 
Malesi't-.NIal.rit.'. 
Mal-bok-ce=Maihnk<he. 
Malhoming,    Malhominis,    Malbomins.    Malhominy, 

Malbomnies,  Malhommis=  .Mi'nomnioe. 
Kalicans  —  Maliai  I'lu-^. 
Malicetes,  Malicite»=  .^ral'-citi'. 
Maliconas.  iIalicones=  Ma!:a<-oiH-;. 
Maliegmut,  MaJimiut,   Malimuten,   MaUmy-iiit  =  .Ma- 

Kniiut. 
Malinovskie  lietnik  =  N'iiniliak. 
Ma!isrt=Ma!r(ii-. 
IWlIawamkeag=  IVnubscot. 
Malleyes^^  Mayeyc. 
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Kaliica^  Malira. 
M3lmiut=  M;\1oiiniil. 

Ualomenis,     Malomimis.     Malomines,     Malominese, 
Halominis,   Malouin,   Malouminek,    Maloumines^ 
Moriiiniiiu-o. 
MaIowwacks=  MetoBc. 
BCaIpais=Milpais. 
MaUnabah=>iiiItnoiiii\li. 
IIal-tsho'-qa-mut  =  Miill^liMk.iniut. 
Maluk3nder=  Maliion;!. 
Maluksilaq  =  Maluk>ihik. 
Malzura  =  >aii  MatCD  Malztim. 
Mama  =  (">niali!i. 

Mamakans  ApechessMixMlori)-;. 
Majnakata'winasita'ak  =  >ik-ika. 
Mamaleilakitish,   Maii.alei'iakuU:!  —  MaiualfUkala. 
Mamaleleqala=  Mania'.ei.-k.ila.  Mair.aU'li'kain. 
Mama-lil-a  cula,  Mama-iil-li-kuUa=  ManiHl.lL'ka.la. 
Mambe,  M3mbo=  NatiiWo. 
Maraeag,  Mameeag  =  N'rtiiu'am,'. 
Ma'-meli-li-a-ka=  Mamak'lokala. 
Mamelute=  Maloniim. 
Maraenocbe=  Wjiiniiiifhc. 
Mam-il-i-li-a-ka=Main>ilolckHla. 
M'amiwis=  Miami. 
Mamnit=Naniiiir. 
Ua-mo  a"-ya-di,   Ma -mo  ha"ya,    Ha-mo  ha-ya"-df^ 

Aliliarnti. 
Mamskey  =  Mat<(iui. 
Manacans=  M('iia<'aii. 
Man3che=  Mi'im. 
Manajog.     Manahoacks.     Manahoacs,     Manahoaks. 

Manahocks.  Manahokes=Maiiahi>ai_'. 
Manakin=  M^naraii. 
Manamet,  Manamete=  Manmnel. 
Manamoiak,  BlaBamoick,  Manamoyck.  Manamoyet  — 

Manainoyik. 
Mananeiit=  Maiicxit. 
Mananiet=  Maiiomei. 
Manatee  =  Minatli. 

Manathanes,  Manathe.  Manathens=  Maiilialtaii. 
lIancantequuts=Ma'n:aiitO'iiint. 
Manchage,  Manchauge=  >[aiiihaiiir. 
Manchokatous=  MiUwakaiUfiti. 
Ma''(<inka-gaxe=Maiii1hiiika£:a2h('. 
Ma"cka  e'nikaci'3ta=Man~lika<TiikM';hika. 
Handals,  Mandams,  Mandane.  Mandanes,  Mandani, 

Mandanne,   Mandaus=>rHn'ian. 
Mandawakantons,  Mandawakanton  Sioux  =>Mdfwa- 

kaiiton. 
Mandens  =  Marniaii. 
Mandeouacantons=  M'icwakanton. 
Mandes=>tanta. 
Mandians.  Mandin  =  Mandaii. 
Mandoages  =  .\'iiitiiway. 
Mandon  =  Maiidan. 
Mandongs=  Nottoway. 
Mand'=  Mandan. 

Man  Eaters=.\ttafafia.  Toiikawa. 
Maneetsuk  =  .^^anit>llk. 
Manelopec  =  \\'al<ipaf>iiiah. 
Manessing8=  Mini -ink. 
Ma-ne-topa,  Ma-ne-to-par  =  \Vatopapinah. 
liranetores=  Ilidat^a. 
Maneus  =  Malccitf. 
Mang-=>[on£r. 
Hangakekias,     Mangakekis,     Mangakokis,     Manga- 

KonKia  =  Mon<rakonkia. 
Mangeurs  de  Cariboux=  Kth>-iii-ldili. 
Mangoacks,  Mangoags,  Mangoako.  Mangoangs  — Not- 
toway. 
Mangus  Colorado's  band     MitrihrcD"-'. 
Manhanset  tribe.  Manhassett    ■  Mau  :i.-i--i-t. 
Manhates,   Manhatesen.   Manhattae.   Manhattanesc, 

Manhattcs.  Manhattons=  Maidianan. 
Manheken,  Manhigan-euck  -  Moii.  LTini 
Manhikani,  Manhikans,  Manhingans=  NIaliK.an. 
Mar)hpiyato  =  .\raiailio. 
Ma'''qun^i"'ta"'wa''  — .Manliukdliintanuan. 
Man-hutn-squeeg— \Vabaqiia.s.vft. 
Maiiiataris  - 1 1  idatsa. 
Manikans  —  Mahican. 
Manil:wagan=;.Mani<'oiiitean. 
Manilla- .^Iollile. 
Manissing  -=  .^I  iiiisink. 
Manitarics==  Hidat.-a. 
Mank  =  Mont.'. 
Makato's  band=Muiikato. 


;    Kanki^Makak. 

Mankikani  =  Malman. 

Mannacans     Motiaraii. 

Mannahannocks.   Mannahoacks.   M.innaho.iirs.   Mir. 
nahoaks.   Mannahocks.   Mannahokes-- .Nlmal-.  ai-. 
j    Mannamett.  Mannamit  =  Maiionu  l. 
I    Mannamoyk  =  .\I.iii.inioyik. 
j    Ma^na'tiindje   -Tad/lK'zliinca. 
1   Mannatures -- IIid.it>.!. 
j   Manna-w6usut  =  Mani'^nlit. 

■  Mannissing  =  Mani-mk. 
Manohahsahta  -  Maiioalii. 

Manomanee.  Manomines,   Manominik  =  Mi'mnniiui' 
!    Man6minikaciy.ig=  M  m.oniiiiika-lii'i.'ulini:. 

Manook  Clty=^^l,lvn(l.'k. 

Ma'noosath,  M.inoiit  =  Mano-alit. 

Manostamenton  =  Mm.  i>i.inu'iit'in. 

Manrhoat,  lIanrhout=  Kiowa. 
!    Mansa=  .Nlaii-o. 
j   Ma"sa''ha  =  rpankhclii. 
!    Mansano=Manzano. 
I    Manses=Maiiso. 

Man»kin  =  Mi>nai'an. 

Mansoleas,  Mansopela,  Mansopelea  =  Mosopidoa. 
!    Man303=  .\pa(  Itc-  .^Ialls^>s. 
I   Ma'>'aa=M..d.v. 
'.    Mantaas- .^lanta. 
'    Mantachusets=  .Mas-aclm>t.-t. 
j    Mantacut=  Mi'iitaiik. 
:    Mantacs,  Mantaesy  ^-- .'daiiln. 

■  Mantanes=  M.mdan. 

Mantantani.  Kantantons.  Mantanton  Scioux.   Man 

tantous=  Ma  tan  loll  wan. 
Mantaoke=  Mnntaiik. 

■  Mantaquak=  N.intiiMiko. 
Mantaaket=  Mi'iiiank. 

,    Mantautous=.Mataiit"nwan. 
I    Mantaws=  .^lama. 
I    Ma"tera'"  =  C|it'n'kco. 

Mantes,  Manteses=  .NIanla. 

Mantinacocks,    Mantinecocks,    Mantinicocks^Maii- 
niToc. 
'    Manton  =  Mandan.  Meiito. 
'    Mantopanatos  =  .\>sinil)oin. 

Mantos=ManIa. 

Mantoue,    Mantouecks,    Mantouek,    Mantoueouer^ 
Nriindua. 

Mantoweeze=  Mantoweso. 

Mantuas=  .^Iun^^•e. 

Ma'tu  enikaci':^a=  Manineiiik.i.>-liika. 
j    Mantukes,  Mantukett=  NantnckLt. 
!    Ma'''-ju-we=.^rL-nto. 
I    Manumit=>rani.rTH-t. 
I    Manuncatuck=  .^[•■n\ln  katnc 
!    Mar)-wa-ta-niij  =  .>Iftndan. 
i    Manxo=Man<o. 
I   Manyi'ka  qipi'  =  Manyikaklrtlil. 

Ma''yinka-gaxe=  ">Iany  inka. 
I   Ma^yiiika  jinga=.Man\  ink.izhin;:a. 
i    Ma'iyinka  tan5a=  Man  vin  ka  lanea. 
!    Many  Medicines  =  .M' itaht'  >:ik-. 
\   Manzana  =  Man^.ino.  M i-hongnovi. 

Manzos=Puoblos. 
I  Maouila=  Mobile. 
'    Mapeya  =  Saiidia. 

Mapicopas=  Maricopa. 

Maq  =  .NIarhoo. 

Maqaise,  Maqas  =  Mohau  k. 

Maqe-nikaci':ia=  Makhfni  kashika. 

Maqpi'ato=  .\  rapalio. 

Maquaas=Moha\i.  k. 

Maquache  Utes=  Moarhf. 

Maquaes,  Maquae3e=  .\lolia wk. 

Maquahache=  Moaclic. 

Maquaia,  Maquai3e  =  . Mohawk. 

Maquamticough  =  Maqnunti-finat. 
;    M3quarqua=  .^layaoa. 
i    Maquas,   Maquasas.   Maquase,   Maquash,   Maquasi, 

Maqua3se=  .\Ioha\vk. 
'    Maqude  =  Iowa. 
I    Maquees=  .M'lliawk. 

I    Maquelnoteer,  Maquelnoten  =  M  ik'iiK)tnn;ii\ 
I    Maques,   Maquese,   Maquess,   Maquesyes,   S  aqucz  — 
I        ^follawk. 
I   Maqiii  =  IIofii. 

Maquichees  =  Moquachako. 

Maquin— Ma'iuinanna. 

Maquis,  Maquoas=  Moliuwk. 
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Maquochf  XJtahs  =  Mc^vchc. 

BlAquoit—  Moliiiuk. 

Maquot=  I'o'iiiiit. 

Mara  =  T\voiUy-iiinn  Talnis. 

Maracbite=  MuKtiio. 

Maracopa=  Miirii'opii. 

Maramoick=^Miiniiru<>vik. 

Mar  an-8ho-bisb'ki=  hukutn. 

Marasbites^-  Mnlecito. 

Marata=MiitviiIi». 

Marayatn  =  .-^'-rrHno<. 

Marcpeeah  Mahzah.  Marcpeeah  Mazah  — Makli|<i\  ii- 

Marc  pee  wee  Chastah^  Mukhpivit \vicliii-ht;i. 

Marechhawieck=  Mjiryclikciuvikmyli. 

Marechites  =  M.-iloi-ilo. 

Marechkawieck,  Marechkawink^  M:ir>  clikfiiu  i  k- 
iiiKll. 

Marecopas=  Maricopa. 

Mareschites=  Mil  loci  le. 

Mar'hoo=Nonmh. 

Marianes,  Marians,  Mariarves=  Maritimes. 

Marimiskeet=M;illaniii>kf«'i. 

Maringayam,  Maringints  =  .-i<Tninos. 

Marisizis=  Malcciie. 

Maritises=  M.iiua. 

Marlain,  Marlin  =  SlaiI;iii. 

Mar-mali-la-cal-la  =  Miiiiiiili'lukHla. 

Maroa,   Marohans  =  T;iiimp  iii. 

Marospinc,  Marossepinck=  MH>s:ipO'|iift. 

Marota=l  amiiri'ii. 

Maroumine=M''Mi<niinf>e. 

Ma-rpiyama-za=  MaklipiyMiiiH/a. 

Marraganeet=  Narrai;aii<rt. 

Marrarachic  =  .\ararncliic. 

Marricoke=MiTrir. 

Marsapeag.  Marsapeague,  Marsapege,  Marsape- 
quas,  Marsepain.  Marsepeack.  Marsepeagurs, 
Marsepeake.  Marsept-qau,  Marsepin,  Marsepinck, 
Marsepingh.  Marsepyn.  Marsey  =  Mii.-.~api.''|lia. 

Marshpaug,  Marshpee  =  Ma-liV"'*.'. 

Marsh  Village  Dakotas,  Marsh  Villagers  =  Sis.>-(.loii. 

Marta=Malyatn. 

Mar-til-par  =  Mat  ilpo. 

Martinez  =  S()kiit  >iciiyil. 

Martinne  houck  =  Maiiiiecoo. 

Mary  River.  Mary's  River.  Marysville  =  Chopeiiafa. 

Masagnebe,  Masagneve  =  .\Ii>riongn(i\i. 

Ml  saguia,  Masaki  =  Mat^aki. 

Masalla  Magoons  -  Mu-ala  knn. 

Masammaskete  =  .Mat  tarn  uskeot. 

Masanais  =  .NI  i-hoiiL.'iinvi. 

Masapequa  =  Ma-sap>.Tiua. 

Masaqueve  =  Mi>tioii(,'novi. 

Masaquia=  Mal<aKi. 

Masarquam  =  .^layaca. 

Masathulets=  .^Ia-^a<:•ln^-■^.■t. 

Masauwuu=  .NIn>i. 

Masawomekes  ~  Iroqiiriis. 

Mascaleros=  .\Ii-=faloro^. 

Mascarasi  =  Macariz. 

Mascautins  =  .^lasci  piitens. 

Maschal  =  Ma-hpal. 

Mascoaties,  Mascontans.  Mascontener.  Mascontc.T-. 
Mascontins.  Mascontires,  Miscorams.  Mascot:n3, 
Mascotins,  Mascouetechs  =  .^la-iji)Ut«_ti.s. 

Mascouteins   Nadouessi=l  ct'  'U. 

Mascoutens  =  Saint  Kr.incis  X.ivnT. 

Mascoutins,  Mascoutons  =  .^Ia=collletls. 

Masep'=  Krtdiihu'iai  ho. 

Masepeage=  Ma-~ap'-'ina. 

Ma-sesau  gee=  Mi>-i>.inf;a. 

Masetusets=  .\Ia<-actjii^<-t. 

Mashamoquet,  Mashamugget,  Mashamugket  =  Ma>- 
S'ltmuk. 

Mashantucket^Maii-hantii.xtt. 

Mashapauge,  Mashapawog=  M.iU'^h.-ipoeiic. 

Kashapeag.  Masha-Peage  =  .NI;t->jip(.nUH. 

Ma6hikh  =  .Mastiik. 

Mashkegonhyrinis,  Mashkegons,  Mashkegous=  .^Ia<; 
ki-L-oll. 

M  ash  koutens—Ma'-'dii  till-. 

Ma  shong'-ni-vi,  Masbooiniptuovi  =  .^lishonpiiovi. 

Mash  pah  =  .Nla~ti[)(.-e. 

Mashpeage—  Mil— a[)t'qiia. 

Mashpege,  Mashpey  =  .\Ia-hp<-e. 

Mashquaro=  .^l  ii^<(iiHrrii. 

Masbukhara  =  ^^lla-la. 

Masiassuck  — -Nli^sia-v^lk. 


Hasichcwsetts^  Masvicliiisi-t. 

Ma  sih  kuh  ta^  .^la^ik•'ta. 

Masi  winwii,  Ma  si'  wuii-wii^MH.-ii. 

Mas  kauau  '^  ^!a-k<•L'>lIl. 

Maskasinik"  Ma<i  i.iitiii-. 

Maskego,    Maskegonehinnii.   Maskegous.    Maskego- 

wuk,  Maskigoes.  Maskigonehirinis  =  Ma>ktcori, 
Mas-ko-ki  =  <'r.ok^.  .Mii»kh'>U'i  an  h'aimiy. 
Masko'ki  Hatchapala=  fppiT  Cn't-ks. 
Maskoki  Hatch'-ata=  Lower  Creeks. 
Maskokiilki  — i"ro<'k<. 
Maskouaro—  Mii~'|uarrn. 
Maskoutechs,  Maskoutecks.    Maskouteins.    Haskou- 

tenek.  MaskStens,  Maskoutens=  .NlaMoiiteii?. 
Maskoutens-Na(.iouessians=  r>'!i  mi. 
Maskoutins,   Maskuticks -^MaMoiiteii.'*. 
Masonah  Band  ^  Nasiiini. 
Masphis^  Ma>li|n  e. 
Masquachki  ;-('r>'i'k-^. 
Masquarro=  .\Ir,-.i|iiarro. 

Masquikoukiaks.  Masquikoukioeks=M.iskeeoii. 
Massachewset,   Massachisans,    Massachuselts.   Mas- 

sachuseuks,  Massachusiack.  Massachussets.  Mas- 

sachusuks,      Massadzosek,      Massajosets=^.N[as.'vrt- 

<liu-it. 
Massakiga'^  Aro^ai-'iiiilacook. 
Massamugget  -  M.i'soinm  k. 
Mas  sang  na-vay  =  M  i^hotivrimvi. 
Massapeags  -=  .NIa>-ap''|"a. 
Massapee  -^  .\l.i~iipei-. 
Massapegs  -  .\Ia~-apii|na. 
Massasagues.  Massasaugas   -  Mi-«.~i-ai)t;a. 
Massasinaway  =  .^Il  — i-~iiifua. 
Massasoiga  --  M  i"i-a\i'.M. 

Massasoits.  Massasowat.Massasoyts  —  Wanipaiioa?. 
Massassuk  '---  .^II--ia^«ik. 
Massathusets,  Massatuchets,    Massatusitts-^  .^Ia>.>^.l- 

Massauwu     Ma-i. 

Massawamacs,  Massawomacs,  Massawomecks,  Mas- 

sawomees,    Massawomekes,    Mas^awoaacks,   Mas- 

sawonaes  =  I  ro.|Uoi~. 
Massawteck=.\Ia-.-ji\voti'ck. 
Massechuset  =  .^las>acliusot. 
Masseets  =  M  a-<;ct. 
Masselans=.^l■■SlliaTl. 
Massepeake  =  M  a  --a  pe^i  ua. 
Massesagues=  .^I  l~<i«anca. 
Massetta,  Massettes=Mas>ct. 
Massetusets=.^Ia-~a(■hus^.•t. 
Mass  bade^Ma-i-t. 
Massicapanoes--^  .^!ona~io'•npaIlo. 
MassiUimacinac=  M  nhilnnackinac. 
Massinacack=  Ma-^iiiac  ic. 
Massinagues-  .\1  l  —  i-aticja. 
Massinnacarks=  .Mii-«iriac  ac. 
Massorites.  Massorittes,  Massourites  =  Mi.s.souri. 
Massowonicks=  Iro.|uoi-. 
Masstachusit=  Ma-sacli'i-et. 
Mas-tcal=Ma-li(  al. 
Mas  tutc'-kwe  =  Hopi. 

Ma-EU-ta-kaya.  Ma-su  la-kea  — Ma*'it  I'orno. 
Matabantowaher=  \lalaiil<iii  w  an. 
Matabesec,  Matabezeke-^  M  i  Itatf-i'i-. 
Matachuses,  Matactiusets  =  .NIa~«acnii>-ot. 
Mata?es=KiovKi  .\pa(h>-. 
Matabuay,  Matajuiai  ^  .^1  ilat'tiav. 
Matakees,  Matakeeset,  Matakeesit=  .^[attak(.•set. 
Mataki'la=  MaaiiUaLryiiu. 
Matalans=  Nlitliiio. 
Matale  de  Mano^.-abotia. 
MatamaEkite=  Maltaiiiii-keet. 
Hatampken^-'^Ial'iiiikiii. 
Matamuskeet--=  MattariiM-ki'v-t. 
Mataouachkariniens.  Mataouakirinouck.  Matiouch- 

kairiai,  Mataouchkairinik.  Milaouchkairiniour.k. 

Mataoucbkairiniwtk,        Mataouchkarini  =  Mala- 

waihkaritil. 
Mataouiriou,  Mataovan=  .\Iattawati. 
Mnapa-.\latap.'. 
Matapan-.an^.^IaMapaiiii'Mt. 
Ma ta poise tt-'  .\latl.-it.<)i.>'-t. 
Matassins^  .\1  i-l.i^-in. 
Matathusetts=  Ma— ai  llU.se t. 
Matauwakes-^  .\I<  ir.ar. 
Mataveke  Paya  -  \Va  lapai. 
Matawachkiinni,  Matawachwarini  =  .Matau-achka- 

nni. 
Katawanj.  Mitawm  Indians— .'•lutta wan. 
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IIatchagamia=Mii"liii:iimcH. 

MaUhapangos.        Matchaponfrot,        Matchapungoi,  • 

Mat<:hapunko-=M:i«liM[iiinj,'.i. 
Match-clats  =  Mtii'haliir. 
Matchedach  =  M  lUoliixlu.-h. 
Matchemnes  =  M!\clienini. 
Hatcbe  Moodu8  =  Min-lu'mi>'wius. 
Mat-che-naw  to-wai5  =  Iriii|iiois. 
Matchepun^o=  Miu'luipiiiii:n. 
Matchi  IiIoodus  =  M;M-lu'UH.KKlus. 
Matchinadoaek=  lrixini>is. 
Matchitashk=MiUclK'il:i>h. 
Match-itl-aht=  Martuihit. 
Matchit  Moodu3=Mii(lK'm(xi<lus. 
Matchoatickes=>hi[i'liotic. 
Matchopeak--=Mati'hopirk. 
Matchopongo=  M;i(_hupuiii-'!i. 
Matchot=Miitrtiiit. 
Matebeseck  =  Mattiit)0'-oc. 
Matechitache=  Mrttclu-la'^ii. 
Matelpa,  MateUhpah»=  Mmilpe. 
Mat-hat-evatch  =  Clu^nK-lnu'vi. 
Mathatusets,    Mathatusitts.    Mathesusetes  —  Miu-^-^i- 

cluisot. 
Kathiaqua  =  >ri\th!a('a. 
Mathkoutench=  M;i-i'i>iUon-^. 
Mathlanobes,  M a thlanobs=  Multnomah. 
Mathomenis.  IyIathominis=  Mi'noniiiiOL'. 
Maticones=Miili:ui>iKS. 
Ma-ti  la-ha  =  Matillijii. 
Matilden=  Mi-'lildiiis;. 
Ma  tilh-pi  =  MiitiIpc. 
MatiUha=:Miitillij;i. 
Ma'tilpis==MMtilpe. 

Matilton=Mi-<lililinu'. 

Matinecocke,  Matinecogh.  Matinecongh.  Matinicock, 
Matiniconck,  Matinnekonck,   Matinnicock=  Mau- 
nei'CK-. 
IIat-jus  =  ClH'iiR'liiievi. 
Uatmork  la  Puerta=  MiUJimo. 
Matninicongh=  Matiiic't'oc. 
Matokatagi  =  ()lo. 
Matole=MMttolc. 

Mato-mihte,  Ma  to'-no-make=  MiitoniimHiik(_'. 

Matontenta=(ito. 

Mato-Numangkake,     Mato'    nu-man'-ke=.Mrtt(>iin- 

niaiike. 
"Matoolonha,  Matootonha.  Ma-too-ton'-ka=Metuta- 
hanke. 

Matopelo'tni  =  Three  Kivcrs. 

Matora=Mfiito. 

Matotantes  =  Oto. 

Matotiswaning  =Otiis>J^)n. 

Matoua=  Moiito. 

Matou-ouescarim  =  MHtavvHchkiiriiii. 

Matoutenta  =  <  no. 

Matowack3=  Mctono. 

Ma  towepesack  =  M  attain  •>(.•<■. 

Mator=.NIatchoii('. 

Matpanient==  .Mattapanii-iit. 

Matsigamea  --=  M  i<hii,'aini.H. 

Matsi'6hkota  =  .^lrt-ik^ta. 

Mats-nik"p'  =  .NIat-niklh. 

Matsuki  =  .Mat-aki. 

Mattabeeset,     Mattabeseck,    Mattabesett,    Mattabe- 
Eicke=MattatM-"i-. 

Mattacheese.     Mattacheeset.     Mattacheest.     Matta- 
chiest,  Mattachist  -  M.iita  k'-'  1. 

Mattachucctts.       Mattachusetts.       Mattachussetts, 
Mattacusets=  Ma--aihii-'t. 

Mattakeese,  Mattakeeset.  Mattakesit  =  Matt.-ikosft. 

Mattanawcook"  Maiiiiiai-(H.k. 

Mattapament=M.ilt.ipaniiail.  .Nlallai-.iiy. 

Mattapanians  =  Maiiap.inicnl. 

Mattapjnient  --  Mattafxiiiy. 

Mattapany  -Mallapaiiiciit. 

Mattapeaset=.^lat(atlL•sl.■c. 

Mattapomens,   Mattaporaents,   Mattapoiiies  =  >lHtta- 
pony. 

Mattapuist,  Mattapuyst=  ^lHttaix)isft. 

Matta.soons^  A  ma  ha  mi. 

Mattassins-Mi-ta--Mti. 

Mattathusetts=  .Ma>-aihiL<ot. 

MaUatuck=.Maltituck. 

4IattatuseUs^M:t>-ai-lui^i-t. 

Mattaugwessawacks   -  liakota. 

Malta wankcag^  Maltau  arnkt-ai,'. 

MatteboEtek-.M  at  lal  ..-.•(•. 

Mattecumska.  Mattemusket  =  MntlaTnii.ske(.'t. 

Mattetuck-.NIultitti(.-k 


Matthiaqtia=  Mrtthiaca. 

MattikcngT  =  Naratiuoii. 

Mattinacock,  Mattinnekonck  =  Matineco<". 

Mattoal=Mattole. 

Mattouwacky,  Mattowax=  Metiw\c. 

Mattpament=Mattapaniont. 

Mattschotick=  Matciiotic. 

Matu-es'-wi  skitchinii  uk  =  Micniat'. 

Mat-ul-pai=Matilpo. 

Matuwack»=  .NU-toai-. 

Matza-ki,  Matzaqui=  Mal^aki. 

Maubela,    Maubila,    Maubile.    Maubileans.    Haubil- 

ians=  Mol>ilf. 
Maucbage,  Hauchaug=  Maiichaiig. 
Maudaus=  Manil.iii. 
Maudowessies=  I>aki>ta. 
Maugaugon=  .Mairna-ja. 
Maughwawanie=  UynniiUL,'. 
Mauguawogs.    Maabaukcs,    Mauhauks,    Maukqucg- 

ges=  Mohawk. 
Maumee,  Maumes,  Maumie»=MiHnii. 
Mau-osabt=  .Manosaht. 

Mauquaoy,     Mauquas.     Mauquauog.     Mauquauogs, 
Mauquaw,  Mauquawogs,  Mauquawos,  Mauques=- 
Mohawk. 
Mauraigans.  Mauraygans  =  Mahit.-an. 
Mausalea=  .Mu-opi'Ka. 
Mausand=Mi~hiMii:M'>vi. 
Mauscoutens=  .\laseoUtt'ns. 
Maaton=  Memo. 

Mauvais  Monde  des  Pieds-Noirs  =  Sar--i. 
Mauvila,  Mauvilians.  Mauviliens=  Moiiilc. 
Mavaton=  .\1  a  ra  ti  in . 
Mavila,  Mavilians,  MaviUa=M>)bile. 
Mawada'<in  =  Maiiclan. 
Ma-wahota,  Ma-waqota=  Ma wakhola, 
Mawatadan,  Mawatani,  Mawataijna=.\laniii>ii. 
Mawchiggin  =  .NIolK-i;au. 
Maw-dan  =  Manilau. 

Mawbakes,  Mawhauogs,  Mawhawkes— Moliawk. 
Mawhaw3  =  0matia. 
Mawbickon,  Mawhiggins=Mohefjan. 
Mawkey=Hopi. 
MawTnee  =  Miami. 
Mawque3=  .^loha^vk. 
Mawtawbauntowahs  =  .^Ifie\va  kail  toil. 
Mawyk=Natick. 
Max=Xcruah. 
Maxabomdu  =  Piitctomini. 
Maxa-yute-cni  =  Magayuteshni. 
Maxe=Kdhiin. 

Maxul=  .^Ia--hcal. 

Maya=.Mayo. 

Mayacmas=  Makotna. 

Mayaco=  Maynca. 

Mayacomas=  Makoma. 

MayagTiaci  =  Mrtyajiia<a. 

Mayaintalap  =  .-'Tranij.s. 

Mayanexit=  Maiiexil. 

Mayarca,  Mayarqua=.^tayaca. 

Maydishkishdi=Mayn'li.'>hki.vh. 

Mayeces,  Mayees=.Mayt'ye. 

Mayekanders=  .Nlahican. 

Mayes^  Maveyo. 

May^anathicoise  =  Mahican. 

Mayimeuten=  Mauvmiut. 

Maykanders=.^Ialll^•an. 

Mayoabc=  Kiowa. 

Mayon  — Wayon. 

Mayrra=  Mayani. 

Mazahuas  =  Omaha. 

Mazames=  .Mazajie-^. 

Mazaquia  =  .\Iat.--aki. 

Ma-za-ro-ta=.MaL'ayiite>hni. 

Maz-peganarjka=  Mazpi'trili'  ka. 

Mazquia.  Mazuqui  — -Mat-aki. 

M"cheu6mi,  Mcheuwami,  Mchwauwaumi=  W  y^>- 
niitiir. 

M'chwibillusink=\Vyalii-iiiK. 

Mdawakontons,  Mdawakontonwans,  M"dav  w&b 
kaun-twan  Dakotas,  Mday-wan-kauntwaun  Siou\ 
M'daywawkawntwawns,  Iiluciytrdan.  I'M'-  ^'■4 
han-ton-wan,  M  dewakanton.  M  dewakantor.^j.:: 
M'de-wakan  towwaiis,  M'de-wakanfuan,  Ka-V,  a 
kans,  Mdwakantonwan8-=  Mil.w  akaiUon. 

Meadow  Indians^  .^Ia-^■llllU•MS. 

Me  a  me  a-ga,  Meames,  Meamis^^ -\Jiami. 

Meandans -=  Man<laii. 

Meantacut,  Mr antaukett,  Meanticut  =•  Montaiik. 

Meat-wbo— MctUow. 
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Mcca(ldacut=  MccaiiKi-tit. 

Mecano-to-ny^Mikoiiotuiino. 

Mecawa  =  ri"-jnv!i. 

Mechayomy=  Wyominir. 

Mfch  cha-ooh  =  ti«>ksoiuk. 

Mechecaukis=  Koxt<. 

JIecheckesiouw  =  Mfireecke<sou. 

BIech*couakis=  Koxos. 

BIt'chemiton=  Mi'iheuietoii. 

Mechias=>[iicliins. 

Mechimacks=Mh-mao. 

Mecbkentiwoom=M.,-clikoiUou'oon. 

]ttechuouakis=  Koxl-s. 

Mecita=niis<iirh. 

Mecontins=M;iS'oUten!». 

BIecosukee=  M  i  k;isuki. 

Mecoutins=  Mn-(.'iiutt.'n3. 

Mec'-tce=  Mi-h!-lie. 

Mecuppom=  \Vi  i\ii>|M-)m. 

Me-dama-rec=  Hiihiiiiari-k. 

Medaquakantoan.  Medawah  Kanton.  Med-awakan- 
toan,  Medawakantons.  Medawakanton  Sioux, 
Medawakantu-an.  Medawaykantoans,  Me-da-we- 
contong,  Med-ay-wah-kawn-t'waron.  Meiiaywa- 
kanstoan,  Meday-wakan-toan,  Medaywokant"- 
wan8=Mdeu  ;ik:tiU0i). 

Medchipouria=  Md-iipelea. 

Me-de-wah-kan-toan,  Medewakantoans.  Medewakan 
tons,  Mede-wakan-t'wans=  >MuMakiin[<>ii. 

Medicine=  Hiiriirn. 

Medildin=>[edi;iiin!:. 

MediwanktonssMd'-'wa  kail  ton. 

Medncftsi  =  Alitt.n;l. 

Medocktack,  Medocteck.  Medoctek.  Medocthek,  Me- 
doktek,  Medostec  =  Me(10(.Iec. 

Medsigamea=  Mi'liii-'anit-a. 

Med  wakantonwan=M(lL'ua  kail  ton. 

Meehayomy  =  \V  y  iiniii  s. 

Me-em-ma  — (-'himariko. 

Meendua=Miin'lua. 

Mee-iiecow-e-gee  =  Miniconjou. 

Meesee  Contee=  Araaseconti. 

Meeseequaguilch=Mi>eek\vi)jweelis. 

Mee-shom-€-neer=  M  i-hon?iiovi. 

Meesucontu=  Ama!*i.-onti. 

Meethco-thinyoowuc=  Kainah. 

Meewa,  Meewie  =  Mi"ok. 

Meewoc=Mi\vok.  Mi>(uehimnan  Family. 

Megancockia  =  Mi'iie-akonkia. 

Megesiwis6w»=  Mikissioiia. 

Megezi=  Mi:eze\va. 

Meggeckesjouw=  Meesee  ke?!.«ou. 

Meghay,  Meghey.  Meghty=  Mayeve. 

Me-giz-ze,  Me  gizzee  =  '.iin>/eeezt-'. 

Meguak,  Megual.  Megue=Moliau-k. 

Megum,  Megumaawach  =  Micmac. 

Megwe  =  .M'>imu  k. 

Meherine.  Meherins.  Meheron,  Meherries,  Meher- 
ring,  Meherron  =  Meherrin. 

Mehethawa5  =  Cree. 

Mehihammers=Mahican. 

Me'h-teh=Mi.'trt. 

Meidoo=Mai'lu. 

Meihitea=Mayey(?. 

Meipoutsky=  >Ivipont-ky. 

Me-iera-ja=M  ivliirache,  Tunanpin. 

Meka'  =  Mikaiinika=hinea. 

Me-kane-ten=  Mikonotiiime. 

Mekasousky=Mikii;uki. 

Me'-ki-tcun'-tun=  Mekichiintun. 

Melattaw— Anuiiahta. 

Melecites=M,ii'-iite. 

Mtlhominys=  MLiiuiniiiee. 

MelicUe=  .Malet-ite. 

Meh'-lema=rHriiii(j. 

Melisceet=  Mak-ohe. 

Meliwarik=  Milwaukee. 

Mellataw  =  .\ii;Hlfit]ta. 

Melleki,  Meileoki.  MeUoki=  Mil" aiikee. 

Melomelinoia,  Melominees  =  .^l^:nomiIlf-e. 

Meroopa  =  .Nav.  HI. 

Melotaukes  ^Nhinl.ink. 

Melwarck.  Melwarik-  Mihvaiikwe. 

Memacanjo  =  .^I  uncoil  i< 111. 

Membrenos  ^  Mn/ibr'-Lii.>s. 

Meme6oon=^(j  .iiian<l,e. 

Memilounioue  =  .^I  lauji. 

Mcminimisset  — .'^lenemesseg. 

Memi»  =  MiHiui. 


Mem-koom-lish  -M-  inkiiiulis. 

Me'moggins=  M'>nioi.'i.'viiis. 

Kemonomier=  MtiU'iuiiK-o. 

Menaches=  MiMi'Ik". 

Menamenies-MoiMniiiu-o. 

Menataukett=  M<>uiaiik. 

Menatopa=\V:u.'papiiiali. 

Me  nau-zhe-taunaung,    Ke-nau-zhetaw-naun^  M<'- 
nawzlietiuui.iuiii:. 

Mencamis-  Mi.iuii. 

Menchaerink^-  M.^lu-rriii. 

Menchokatouches.  Menchokatoux  ^  >r<Io\vakHn!"ii. 

Mench6n  =  Hurcii. 
I    Mencouacantons.  Mendawahkanton.Men-da-wa  kan- 
:        ton,  Mendeouacanton.  Mendeouacantous  —  Mdrw  a- 
I        kamoii. 

I    Menderink=Mol\i'rrin. 
I    Mendewacanton^a.  Mtrnde  Wahkantoan,  Mende-Wa- 

•  kan-Toann-  M'K-u  ;i  k.mtoii. 
Men  doe  rink  —  .^l.■!l^.■^rln. 

Mendoucaton.  Menduwakanton  =  MdewakaiUon. 

Mendwrink  —  .Nli'tu-rrin. 

Menekuftheji  — -^l^■lnla(■hake. 

5Ie-ne-sharne-  .\liiii-ala. 
I    Menesinks.  Menessins:h3=  .\Iiiii~iiik. 

Menetarc.  Menetarres  -  Hulat.'ii. 
'    Mengua,     Mengues.     Menguy.     Mengwe,     Mengwee, 
Mcng«i  =  ir■■•|l^'I^. 

Menherring,  Menheyricks  -.\Iehfrriii. 

Men-i-cou-zha  -.^1  lUiiiiiiKni. 
,    Meniolagamika  =  Mi-ni"lai:"tnf-ka. 

Menisink,     Menissinck.      Menissing,     Menissingea, 
Menissins  =  Miii:-ink. 

Kpnisuperik  =  .^lin..— -tpcri. 
■    Slennisink,  BIennissinck3=  MinL»iink. 
i    Mennominies  =  Mi'iiMiniiR'e. 
I    Menoeqaet=  .Mfn.i'UK'T. 
I    Men  of  the  Woods  =  Ne>peniing'. 

8Ienoga=  .Nltii'"Hif-t. 

!    Menomenes.  Meno-me-ne  uk.   Menomenies.  Menom- 

!        inie,   Menominny,    Meaomoee.    Menomonees,    Me- 

nomonei,    Menomones.    Menomonies.    Menomonys, 

Menonomees,  Menonomies -Mfri'iniinir. 

'    Henowa  Kautong,   Menowa  Kontong=Mde\vakau- 

ton. 
I    Menquagon  =  MasUMea. 
I    Mentakett  =  M"iHauk. 

Mententons=  Matantonwan. 
I    Mentoake  =  Moruauk. 

Mentons=.Mfntn. 

Mentonton  =  Matantonwan. 
!    Mentous  =  >[Hnto. 
I    Menumesse  =  M>!ifnie^>0£r. 

'    Menuncatuk.  Menunkatuck.   Menunketuck.   Menuti 
ketucke.  ilenunquatucke  =  .\k-minkatuc. 

•  Mcontaskett.  Meontawket=  Montauk. 
lIeosigamia=  Micliii,'ami-a. 

Mequa  =  -^Ioiiau  k. 
I    S[eracock=Mtrrio. 
j    Meraquaman=Mvra(Ouniaii. 
I    Mercedes=Mfr<'t^'l. 
I    JIer-com=  .^U-rshi'ra. 

!    Merechkawick,    Merechkawikingh=  .Maryuhkenwi- 
i       kintjh. 

Merhuan  =  MeriO'-)i!en. 

Mericock.  Mericoke.  Merikoke  =  Merric. 

Merimichi=  Miraijiiilu. 

SIerocoinecook=  Ro.ameca. 

Meroke=M'-rric. 

Meronocomoco=\^'''r<nva<rim(R'o. 

Merrakwick=M  iryilikt^nwikiiieh. 

Merriack.  Merhcocke  =  Merric. 

Merrimacks=  l'ciinaifH»k. 

Merrimichi  =  Miranii'-lu. 

Mersapeage,  Mersapege  =  Masvapt-^iua. 

Mertowacks=  .^^^--t•);u;. 

Me'-rxet-ke=M'-'/!keiii. 

Mesa  de  Galisteo=  H'-hoia  Avathltona. 

Mesa  Encantada=  Kaizimo. 

Mtsa  of  Galisteo=H..-liiita  .\yalhitMna. 

Mesasagah=M:"l-a>iLM. 

Mescale  =  .^I'-ijil'  -. 

Mfscaleres.  Mescalers,  Mescallaros.  Mescaloro  Apa- 
ches, Mescalos.  Mescaluros=  .M>-'iuero~. 

Mescate=M.-<-,iI,--. 

Mescateras,  Mescolero=  Mi-cal<--r<>«. 

Meshagak=Nu-!iai.'ak. 

MtahawiSiitcig'^  Ma-hawauk. 
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Ile>bawTi  =  >[oi"ilirt\vn. 

Mesh  e  ne  mah  ke  noong=  Mii'liiliniiickimn'. 

Meshik  =  Ma~hik. 

Me-shing-go-me-sia,    Me-shin  gi-me-yia=-  Mi.-shi!:;;o- 

niesiii. 
Meshipeshi=  Msop;i.<0. 
Meshkile  kue=Mo-ciil<»rii<. 
Meshkwa'kiha5'=  Foxo!'. 
Meshones=  Milli-iw. 
Mc-shong  ana-we,  Meshongnavi.  Me-shung-a-na-we, 

Me-shung-ne-vi  =  Mi^lioiiirnnvi. 
Mesigameas=  Mii  hiu'.inu-:!. 
Mesiliniakinac  =  Mirliiliiiiiickitinc. 
Mesita.  Mesita  NegTa=Ha~iitcl\. 
Meskeman  =  Mi-~irr<i'niaii. 
Meskigouk=  Ma.-ki'-.'on. 
Meskwa  kia;  =  Fi'Xi  ■;. 
Mespacht.  Mespadt.  Mespaetches.  Mespat.  Mespath, 

Mespath's   Kill,    Mespat    Kil,    Mespats-kil-=  Mii>- 

,.otli. 
Mesquabuck— Mosqiia^rbufk. 
Mesquit  =  M>-:.niite. 
Mesquita.  Mesquitte8=  Mc^'iuiti's. 
Messachusetts,     Messaclnisiack=  Mrt->aohu-^tf. 
Messagnes.    Messagues,     Messasagas.    Messasaeies, 

Messasa^oes,  Messasagues.  Messasaugues.  Messas- 

Bagas,  Messassagnes.    Messassagues=  Mi??i~uufH. 
Messathusett=Ma--aihu>-jt. 
Messawomes^  Iri  "|i!iii<. 
Messcothins=>  Ma<oi  lUtcn*. 
Messenacks=  Ki  ix..-;. 
Messen-Apaches=  Navnhi). 
Mcssenecq?=  Fiixe-=. 
Messesagas.  Messesagnes.   Messesago.   Messesagues, 

'Messessagues.  Messessaques=  M  i>^>Uani:a. 
Messiasics=  M  i»~i:t>-}k. 
MessinagTies,  Messisagas.   Messisages.   Messisagues. 

Messisaugas,   Illessisaugers,   Messissagas,   Messis- 

sauga=Mi--i-.iiiea. 
Jfessorites.  Messovirites=  Mi->-oiiri. 
Messthusett=  Mit-sachu^ot. 
Mestecke  =  Mystic. 
Mes-tefl-tun  =  Mt'?tethltun. 
Mestick  =  M>>t:c. 
Mestigos,  Mestizo  =  Metis. 
Metabetshuan=  MetabotchoUHii. 
Metackwem=Mt.'ti'>caum. 
Metacumbe  =  <iunrunijunve. 
Metaharta=  Ilidatsa. 
Metapa=Matape. 
Metapawnien=  Nfattapnnieiu. 

Metchagamis.  Metchigamea.  Metchis=  MitliitrHtiiua. 
Met-cow-we.  Metcowwee  =  M>-Uiovv  . 
Me  tea's  Village  =  Mu>k  \vh  wu-'-pvotaii. 
Metehigair.is=  Mirhit'iimeu. 
MeteowTree=  Muthow. 
Meterries—  Mt-hc-rrin. 
Metesigamias=Miflii!rnmia. 
Methau,  Methews.  Methoms=  Mulliuw  . 
Metlah  Citlah.  Metlahkatlah=  Methikatla. 
Metocunent-  Mt-tiiramn. 
Me-too'-ta-hak  =  M;uiilan. 
Metotonta  =  Oli). 
Metousceprinioueks  =  Miami. 
Metouwacks.  Metowacks=  Metuac. 
Met3epe=  .^Ia-I•f  tii. 
Metsigameas=  Midiicainfa. 
Metta8akik=Mattauamkr:rt?. 
Metutahanke  =  Maii'laii. 
Meuntacut=  Montaiik. 
Me'wahs  =  Mi\'.  ok. 
Mewe  Sagaagan  Winenewak  — Miskwacramiwisa^- 

aitiaii. 
Mexicans -I'll rbli^-. 
Meye=  Ma;.i-".  f. 
Meyemma  — I  iiimariko. 
Meynimenys.  Meynomineys^  .^feimniinfe. 
Mezcaleros^  Mi-calero-^. 
Mezquit'.-s^  .^I'-'|iiUi.-^. 
Mhikana   . M.ilii.ati. 
Mi  ah-kr.?  jacksah  =  Miaki-<!i;iki--it. 
Mi-ah'-ti  ii-s-^.M,iii.iaii. 
Mialaquo      lii'.'  i-laTi.|. 

Mianiee,  Miamts.  Miamiha.  Miamiouek-^  M  imni. 
Mi  amis  de  la  Grue  ^  .\!ih.U(li.ikai]i.'"Uiii. 
Miami  to*n  =  Ki-ki<riit;a. 
Miankish     I'iaiika'haw. 
Mian  taq  ait  — Nia  rule. 


Miayiima  =  Malioyiiin. 

Micanopy.  Micanopy  s  town=  I'ilaklikHlm. 

Micasukee.  Micasukevs.    Micasukies.    Micasukvi  — 

Mikasuki. 
Micawa=  Mi4<ha\va. 
Micaws—Makah. 
Miccasooky.  Miccosaukie.   Mic-co-80oc-e=  M  ika-uki. 

Michaelovski  Redoubt==Saiiit  Michael. 

MichaUts-=Mncliah\t. 

Michalloasen  =  \Vyalii^iiitr. 

Michelimaktna.  Michellimakinac  ~  Micliiliiiuuki- 
liao. 

Kiche  Michequipi,  Miche-Miche-Quipy=  Met>iiKt<- 
kop. 

Michesaking=  Mi«si-;imt,'a. 

Michiagamias.  Michigamias.  Michigamis.  Michi 
gania.  Michiganians.  Michigans,  Michigourras-^ 
>Iieh;L.'aiii.a. 

Michihimaquinac  =  Mic-!iiiiniarkiiiae'. 

Michilemackinah,  Michilimacquina,  Michilimake 
nac,  Michilimakina.  Michilimakinac.  Mich'.Urna- 
kinais,  Michilimakinong.  Michilimaquina.  Mich;- 
limicanack.  Michilimickinac.  MichiUen'.ackinack. 
Michillemakinack.  MichiUimacinac,  Idichiliin-.ac- 
kinicks.  MichiUimakenac.  MichiUimakiriik. 
Michillimaquina.  Michillmiackinock.  Michi  Mac- 
kina,  Michimmakina,  Michinimackinac  — Miehili- 
mackinae. 

Michinipicpoet=  EthoneIi1i.'li. 

Michisagnek=  .Nli.-si.iaiiga. 

Michiskoui=  Mi-- -ia-sik. 

Mich-la-its=  Muclialat. 

Michlimakinak=Mic-hiliraack  iliac. 

Michmacs=  M  icniac. 

Michoapdos  =  Mirli'>r'il('>. 

Michonguave=Mi-lH>ni;novi. 

Micibigwadunk=  Mi'liijiu.  mIcii. 

Mi-ci-kqwiit-me  junne^^  Mi-liikli\vutnu'lini!K'. 

Micilimaquinay,  Micinimakinunk=  .^1  ii'liiiiiuuiki- 
nae. 

Mici'qwut=Mi^hiklnviunittiiimt'. 

Mickasauky.  Micka  Sukees,  Mickasukians.  Micka- 
«ukies  =  .NIikaiLiki. 

Mickemac  =  Miomac. 

Mickesawbe=  Mirkke-rt  wliee. 

Mickmacks,  Mickmaks=  Mirniac. 

Mick-suck-seal-tom=Mii.k-uck.'^ealton. 

Mi-flauq'-tcu-wun'-ti=  KMkitat. 

Mi-fU'-us-min-t'  pai'=  MithlaM.-niiiittliai. 

Micmacks.  Micmaks=.^Ii^■mal•. 

Micong-nivi,  Mi-con'-ino-vi=  Mi-lii)in?novi. 

Miconopy=l'ilaklikaha. 

Mi■con-o•vi=.^Ii-llOI)|.'nln"i. 

Mic-pa'p-sna=  Mi-hpafi-iia. 

Mic-ta-pal-wa=  Mi-ht.ipaiw  a. 

Mic-ta-pawa  =  Mislitapa\v.i. 

Mictawayane—  Mi-htau  .ivawiriiniuak. 

Middle  Ant  Hill=  llal.nia! 

Middle  Indians  =  Tan'.''''-;!t -a. 

Middle  Mohawk  Castle  =  <.'aiiajc'hariu. 

Middle  PIace=  Hal..iia. 

Middle  Spokomish^.^intoitnoljvli. 

Middletown=Miiliil._-  Villii!_'e. 

Midewakantonwans=Mil<-\vakamori. 

Miditadi=ili'iat-a. 

Midnooskie,  Midnovt8i  =  .\htena. 

Midu=Maiilii. 

Miednotfskoi,  Miednofskie=  At'.t"na. 

Miembre  Apaches,  Miembrenos,  Miembre8=  .NI  inibre- 
fiO>. 

Mi-em-ma  =  ("lii  ma  rik(  I. 

Mienbre=  .Ntiml'reno-. 

Miggaamacks=  Micina'-^. 

Migichihilinious=Mis<echichiliTiioii. 

Mi'gisi  =  <Jiiii-irL-ezf. 

Migiu.  Migiugui  =  .\Iitruiliiii. 

Migizi  =  Orni.--:''-/i'. 

Miheconders.  Mihicander8=  Malii<'ai). 

Mih-tutta  hang  kusch,  Mih  Tutta  Hang  Kush-  .^I*' 
tiitahaiik.'. 

Mika-ati --.-lici-hoiii. 

Mikadeshitchiihi=  S'/  i''ii'.--. 

Mika  nika  shing-ga^  .N[  i  kamiika-i]!iii.'a. 

Mikanopy  -  I'ilakllkali.i , 

Mika'  Q  e  ni'  kaci'  :ia  =  M  ikakli'-nika-liika. 

Mika  qtajinga—  Mika iinikii-iuni^ii. 

Mikasaukies^  .^Iiktt-ukl. 

Mikasi-unikaci'ga^MuntlhiiikugaKbe. 
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Mika»uky=  M  ikiisuki. 

Kika  untkaci 'ga=  Mikiiiiiiikii>lnn'^H. 

Mikemak=  MiiUiiio. 

Mik-iara=  Aniaikiiini. 

Mikikoues.  Mikikouet.  Mikikouet  =  Nikik>>iu-k. 

>Iikinac=  Mi(  hilim.n'kiniic. 

Mikina'k^  MikiMioh. 

Mi'kina'kiwadciwininiwa^.  Mfkina'kiwadshiwini- 
nlwug.  Mi'kina'kwf  (ciwininiwag=  Mikiuak  u  .l- 
^l^hi  winiiii  \v;i  k. 

Miki580ua=  Miki-sioua. 

Mikkesoeke=  Mikii>iiki. 

Mikmacs.  Mikmak=  Micmai'. 

Mikouachakhi=  Miskouaha. 

Mikowa^  Mi'hkiMi. 

Hik3ukseaUon  =  Mick<iicksealtoii. 

Mi'-ku-litc=Miknlii>h. 

lIIi'-kwun-nu'}unne'  =  M!kuHiituiuio. 

Mi'kyashe  =  Slio-hiini. 

Milbauks  chim-zi-ans  =  Tsimshian. 

Mileotonac=  Molcjo. 

Milicetes.  Milicite  =  >[Hlocite. 

Milky  Hollow  Ruin  =  .Milkv  Wa-li  ruin. 

Millbank  Indians,  Uillbank  Sound  Indians^  HoUu- 
bella. 

Mille  Lac  band  =  Mi-isaguikaiiiwiiiiiii\vak. 

Milli-hhlama  =  Toiiiiio. 

Milowacks=  Metn.io. 

Miltinoma=Miiltni,imuIi. 

Milwaakie=  MihvHiikee. 

Miniai  =  MiinHl. 

Mimbrenas,  Mimbrerenos,  Mirabres,  Mimbres 
Apaches=  Mitiil;r''Qo>. 

Mimetari  =  Hiilatsa. 

Miminimisset=  Mi'lli'mes.-ioiLr. 

SIimvre  =  M  init>ri-ni'». 

Minakwat  =  Mf-nO'|Uef-i  viUiitri'. 

Minataree.  Minatares.  Minatories=IIiiliitSii. 

Mincees,  Minci=  Muniee. 

Minckquas  =  Iroiin()i-'. 

Minckus  =  ('one>to?a. 

Mincquaas=  Iroquois. 

Mih-da,- war-car- ton  =Mde\VHkaiUoii. 

l!iineamies=  Monominee. 

Minecogue,  Minecosias,  Minecougan,  Mi-ne  kaij'- 
ziis=Miiii(oiijou. 

Mineoes=Mini:ro. 

Minesupe'nk=  Minesctperi. 

Minetaire,   Minetarees,  Minetares=  Hidatsa. 

Minetares  of  the  Prairie=  Al^iim. 

Minetari,  Minetaries,  Minetarre=  llidatsa. 

Minewagi=  M  ihvaiikee. 

Mingaes=Ir<i()Uois. 

Mingo=  Miiieko. 

Mingoe.  Min^os,  Min^wee^Iroquoi.'i. 

Miniamies=  Miami. 

Miniamis=  .^U•rlllIninee. 

Mini-cala=  Itazii.iho. 

Mini-can-g:sha=.^Iinipon;ou. 

Minicau=l'iiiii|UU. 

Mini-Conjou,  Minicou^has.  Minicoujons.  Mini  kan- 
jous,  Minikan  oju,  Minikanyes,  Minikaiiye  wozupi. 
Min-i-ka!j'-2U.  Mini-kiniad-za.  Minikomjoos.  Mini- 
konga,  Miiiikongshas.  Miniko6ju=  .^Iiiiiii.injoii. 

Mi'i'niqk'a  ci  '3=  .NIinJiiilika>tiiiiu. 

Minipata=  Minm.-ttita. 

Mini-sala=  Ilazif'<ho. 

Minishup'sko=  liak'Hn. 

Minisincks,  Minisin5=  .Miiii-iiik. 

Miniskuya  kicun,  Miniskuya  kifun,  Miniskuya- 
kitc'u"--=.NIiji;-.i;iiyaki(-tiuii. 

Minissens  =  Mniiiink. 

Minissi  =Mu!i~'.-c. 

Minissingh.  lIinissinks=.NIiiii^iiik. 

Ministeneaux<^=*  tm'. 

Minisuk™  .'^liiii-ink. 

Minitare,  Minitaree8=  Hidatsa. 

Minitares  of  the  Praine  =  ALviiia. 

Minitari  -  lljil.ii-a. 

Minitigunk     .N|.riii.i.'i>\s . 

Ml'  ke'  qa-'-ye-^  M  in  k.-kliaiiy.;. 

Ml  ■  ke  yin'  e      .^Illl  kiM  iiii-. 

Minkhotliatno     .\|-iilok.i  kat. 

Mirinake  nozzo.  Min  na  kine  az-zo.  Minn<fcarguia. 
Minne  caushas.  Minnecogoax.  Minnecoious.  Minnt- 
congew,  Miunecongou.  Minneconjon.  Minneconjos, 
Minneconjoux,  Minnecoiiioa.  Minnecoi'jou.  Minnc 
Coujoux  Sioux,  Minne-Cousha,  Minnecowzues - 
Miuicoiijou. 


i   Minneh-»up-pay-deh  =  .\Iiiu  ~<'l|>('ri. 
Min-ne-kaij'-zu.  Minnekonjo=  .^Illli(■lltlillll. 

Minnes8inck=  MitM'iiik.  _        ^     | 

Minnetahrees.  Mmnotahse.  Mlc-ne-ti-re.  Miiuif 
tareei,  Minnetarees  M.-taharta  -  II  id.ii^.i. 

Minaetareos  of  Fort  de  Prairie.  Minnetarees  oi  the 
Plains,  Minnetarees  of  the  Prairie  ^  Al-iiia. 

Minnetarees  of  the  Willows.  Mincetaroes.  Minnctar 
res=  lli'i.it^a. 

Minne  ways  =111:  IK  lis. 

Minnicongew,  Minni-kan-jous.  Minnikanve  Woz- 
hipu=  Miiii.niijou. 

Minnisink.  Minnissincks.  Minnissinke=  Mini-ink. 

Minnitarees.  Minnitarees  M(^taharta=  11  plui-.i. 

Minnitarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie  — At^ina. 

Minnitareesof  the  Willows.  Minnitaris.  Minntaree  - 
Hidal-.i. 

Minoia  =  .Vminoi.i. 

Minokan  tongs -=  .\ldi\vak.iiuoii. 

Minominees.  Minominies.  Minomonees.  Minoniones, 
Minoomenee=  .\Ii.ii'>niince. 

Min6osky=.\liti-na. 

Minoquet=  Minn.jm-t. 

Minowakanlon.  Minowa  Kantong  =  Mdo\MikamiMi. 

Minowas=  l^wa. 

Minoway-Kantong.  Minoway  Kautong,  Minow  Kan- 
tong=Mdi-uakaiuiin. 

Minoya=  Anuiio}a. 
I    Minquaas,  Minquaes=  ('utio^t' ii;a.  Ir(.><|U(ii>. 
i    Minquaos--=< 'iMn  ~ti>L'a. 
I    Minquas  =  i'i'iic~I(>i.M.  Iri"iii.>js, 

Mmquase,  Minquays-<  uno-li 'ua. 
'    Mi"'qudje-i'  ts'e-  .\laiili.-i/.ii!Mitaniiuiii. 
I    Minques,  Minquinos,   Minquosy=i '.  .u(.-sli.>«a. 
I    Minseys,  Minsimini,  Minsis=  Mun^i'O. 
j   Mi"tciratce— Mii'liirai.'iu-. 
'    Mintou  =  .^I  until. 
i    Minusing=  Mini>iiik. 
I    Minusky=  .Vlitcnn. 

]    Mio-xa  saii-^ataji-ki     ^eta '-^ataji  =  ZhKUhadta<llUs- 
;       hull. 

I   Mi''xa-sa'>-wet'agi=  MiiiKhu-Naiiwi-tazlii. 
.    Mi'"■Ia'ska=-^lin^'llaska. 

Mi"  la'  ska  i'  niqk'aci"'a=  Mim,'ha^kauiilikit.'-liiiia. 

Miook=  MiwuK. 

Mipacmas=Makoiua. 
j    Mi'-p'cun-tik=  Mip-hmuik. 
!    Mipegoes,  Mipegois=  Wuineljapn. 

Miquesesquelna—  Ni'iiiOM-^queluR. 

Miqui  =  Hupi. 

Miracopas  =  =  Maricopa. 

Miramis  =  Mialiii. 

Mirimichy  =  Miranii<!ii. 

Mirocopas  =  .^lan('i|.M. 

Mirrachtauhacky  -  .^Iotltallk. 

Mi-salla  Magun=  Mu~a!akuii. 

Miscaleros  =  .\I';-i-aleri  'S. 

Miscelemackena,  Miscliinakinack-=.Michiliiiiai'k- 
iiuif. 

Miscolts^Mi-knt. 

Miscothins.  Miscotins  — .^IaSl■^uteIl.-|. 

Miscott  =Mi-kiit. 

Miscouaqui3==  Ko.\o-. 

Mishani==.M  j>hauuin. 

Mi-3han-qunavi  =  Mi-lionguovi. 

Mishawtimet  ---.~lia  u min-t. 

Mishinimaki,  Mishinimakina.  MiBhinimakiiia<o. 
Mishini-makinak,  Mishinimakinan?,  Mishinimak- 
ir.ank^  .^Ii'■llllima^klMal■. 

Mishiptonga  -  k'aw  aik.i, 

Mishkemau=^  M.-h  k.-niaii. 

Ml  shong  iniv,    Mi  shong'  i  ni-vi.     Mi  shong  ;:i  ovi. 
Mishongnavi.       Mishongop  avi.       Mi-shon-na  vi » 
.M  :-hiinL'liiivi. 
I    Mishowomett  =>liaunini-t. 
I    Misiassins  ■  P>rtit3  . -=  .^l  i-ta>~iii. 

Misilimaktnak.  Misillimakinac  =  Mi<liiliiiiaikiiiac. 
I    Misinajua- .NIi-inaL'iin^ 
I    Misiou  de  Nacogdoches  -Nuc^tra  .''•■uora  de  <jnada- 

I  ln|..'  dr   !(.-   .\".l.M...;d,„-|H-. 

Ml  SIS  -<  inii-is. 
I    Misi.-^agas,  Misisagey  -  .M  i-~iMiiiL;a. 
:    Minjkoui  -  .M  i~-i.i-Mik. 

Misit.i^ues  -■  .M  i--i*.ini.'a. 

Miskaiwhu   -  Mi k«  ii,'\viMli.s. 

Mis  Kr.-go«s   .Ma>-k.'i.'.in. 

Miskigdia  -■  l'a-ia'..''ail,i. 
■    Miokogonhirinis  -  Ma-kii;";li. 
I    Miskuakes  — Miskouaha. 
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lIitku-Oanu-Saga-igan-ani>hinabeg=  Misk\v:ii:Hiui- 

\visrtf;nii:iiii. 
Jlislrwadas'  =  Mosk\vii.l;iro. 
Mlskwa-ki  Mewe  Sigtafan  Wenenewak=Mi^k\Mi- 

p;iiniwi>a>.Mij.'rtn. 
Miskwiam  =  M  ii^.nu'am. 
MiskwukeeyTik=  Foxes. 
Hisliinakinac=  M  ic  lull  tunc  kinac. 
Miionk=Mi<.'miM>ouks. 
Misouri5  =  Missouri. 
Misqueam  =  Mu-i|Uoain. 
Misquito=Mi>?i[Uilo. 
Missada,  Missages  =  Mi<sivrtML-a. 
Missaquofues  =  Ni,'-aiiuaki'. 
Missasa^as,  Missasa; o.  Missasague.  Kissassago.  Mis- 

sassu^as,   Missau£rees=  M;>-i>.u;v:.i. 
Misselemachinack.    Misselemakinach.    Misselemak- 

nach=Mi(.'liilnuacki:iar. 
Missequeks,  Missesagas.   Missesagoes,  Missesagues. 

Missesaques,  Missia?os=  Mi~-i-aiu-a. 
Kis&ilikinac,      Missihmachinac.     Missilimackinak. 

Missilimakenak.  Illissilimakinac.  IfissiUniakinak. 

Missiliinaquina,   Missilinaokinak.    Kissilmianac. 

MissilUmackinac.  Uissillimakina,  Missiimakina  = 

Micliiliiua(.-kiiiac. 
Missinasagrue3  =  Mi'-'^i-ani:a. 
Mission  de  St.  Joseph  =  in 'ii'trnuoii. 
Mission  Montezuma  — </a-u  (.>ra!i<lu. 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  =  ?haimn\vaumikiniu'- 
Mission  Point  =  ltf-ti'ji.nKlio. 
Missiosagaes=Mis.-;i^nut;a. 
Missiouris=  Mi>>i">uri. 
Missiquecks,    Missisagaes,    Missisa^es.    Missisagis. 

Missisa^os,    Missisagues,     Mis5isa^uez,     Misiisa- 

guys,   Missisak,   Missisakis,   ilissisaque,  Missisa- 

quees,  Missisaupes  — M;--i-anL'a. 
Missiscoui,  Missiskouy=  M>-:a--.k. 
Mississaga,    Irlississajets.    Mississai^eyes.    Mississa- 

gez,  Mississagies,  Hississajuas.  Mississa^ue,  Mis- 

sissagiiras,   Mississakis,  Mississaques.  Mississau- 
-gers,  Mississauges,  Mississaugies,  Mississaugues, 

Mi8sissguas  =  Mi^>i-aiiL'a. 
Mississinaway=Mi>>i.-- inewa. 
Mis8issipone=Mijesopaiio. 
Mississippi  bands=Kitc'lii;ibi\vininiu"Utr. 
Missitague»=Mi.-sisaugd. 
Missoori=  Missouri. 
Mi8sopeno=Sopone. 
Missounta,  Missouria,  Missourians,  Missourie,  Mis- 

souriens,  Missouries.  Missouris.  Missourita,  Mis- 

aourite,  Missoury=  Mi!i.H.iuri. 
Misstassins=Mi~t  as-ill. 

Missuri,  Missurier,  Missuris.  Missurys  =  Mi-siM;ri. 
Mistapnis,    Mistasinioaek.    Mistasirenois.    Mistasi- 

rinins,   Mistassini,  Mistassinni,   Mistassirinins  = 

Mistassin. 
Mi'stavii'nut=Hotamilunio. 
Mistick=.\I.v-tic. 
Mistigouche  =  R(rStieouLhe. 
Mi8tiEsianys=MibLa.s.-iii. 
JIi'-sun=Misun. 
MisuriB=MiNVJUri. 
Mita=_M«;ta. 

Mjtahawiye  =  Kirkehahki. 
Mitaui  =  MellH)U'. 
Mitchigamas,   Mitchigamea,   Mitchigainias=.Nn<-lii- 

gamea. 
Mitchinimackenucks=Mi(-liiliiiiaLki!iae. 
Mitchitamou  =  Mi-ta-iiii. 
Mitc-hi-yu  =  Mi(hiyii. 
Mi-tci'-ra-tce=MRhira(hf. 
Mite  Ka  naKau  =  .\lijcaiiaka. 
Mithouies=--  Metliou'. 
Mitiling=  Kal()[]ulintr. 
Mi-tir-li=.NUilil(liiiL'. 
Mi'tlmetle'ltc=  .Mitlmetlelrli. 
Mi-toam'  Kai  P6mo=  Mituinkai  I'ohk.i. 
Mitshopda=  M  i(iio[>it(). 
Mitsita'=  Wichita. 

Mitutahankish,  Mitutahaiikuc  ^  \|''nitahaiiki-. 
Miuxsen— I  oiik  i\\  a. 
Miwira  =  '^uivira. 
Mi'-wa,  Mi'wi-^ .\Iivv(ik. 
Miwok=:'  MiM|UrlNiiniaii  I'aiiiily. 
Mi^amis=  .Miami. 
Miyi  =  .\Iiiyi.-yf. 
Mizaiiiicbis^  Miraniiilii. 
Mk&tewetiteta  =  .--ik.siktt. 


Mnacedeu5=  Wliiti'  Imliaiis. 

Mnakho-tana  =  l  laiklmiaiia. 

Moacha=  Vii'iuol. 

Moachet=Mi>«iailialu. 

Moack»  =  Moli,iu  k. 

Moadassa=  .Nlukla-sa. 

Moadoc,  Moahtockna=  Minltie 

Moak=.Mnlia\\  k. 

Moal-kai=U.>.ilkoa. 

Moan'-au-zi=  M«,iiii>. 

Moan-Kopi  =  (  'railii. 

Moassones,  Moassons=.\l)iiaki. 

Moatakish=.N|ii.i(ic. 

M6'atcath  =  Mi"'ai|i.ih(. 

Moatokgish.  M6atokni=  Mnil..,-. 

Mo-a-wa-ta-ve-wach—  raln-u'iiaciu;. 

Moawk=  MoIkhv  k. 

Mob.is-— ^ll■\  a-. 

llobeluna.  Mobilas.  Mobileans^  .MmImIc. 

Mobilian3=('r<.'ik-.  M<il)ilc,  Mu-klioyt-aii   Kaiiiily, 

>Iobiliens=  Mobi  lo. 

Mocalasa=  Muki.i>.'-a. 

MQcas=H(>!'i. 

Moccasin  with- holes  =  Haiuimk. 
I    Mochgeychkonk—  .Mfi.lii;atlikaiiiic. 

Mochgonnekonck  =  .-liiuuc<  (.X.  k. 

Mocbi=  Hiipi. 

Mochicahuy,  Mocliicohuy  =  MijLhiLaui. 

Mochies=  Hii]ii. 
.    Mochila  =  Mi'i-hilai:ua. 
I    Mochomes=  liL'la'.varc. 
i   Mochop=  Mutlicipa. 

Mockhoeken  =  ll'>i  khijcki.n. 

Mo-cko'-ni  =  L'ri.fk«. 

JIockways=;  Moiia  wk. 

Moco<:o.  Nocosa,  Mocoso,  Mocosson=  MiMiimsu. 
I    Mocquages,  IiIocquayes=  Miiiai wk. 
,    Moctesuraa  — (  a.-a  Liraiiilo. 

!lIoctezuma  =  (.'i.. '-ura. 

Moctoby  =  M'.ciaiji. 

Modanks,     Modocks,    Modoes,     Modok,     Mo'dokjsb, 
Mo'dokni.  Modook=Mi"lnr. 
I    Mo-eka-ne-ka'-she-ga=  .^IallyiIlka. 
I    Mo-e-lrwe-ah-ha  =  Cliedun,Lra. 
j    Moelobites=Mo<.'(oby. 
I   Moencapi=M(»/iikafii. 

Moenemines   Castle,    Moeneminnes    Castle=MiiiiL- 
mius. 

Moeng8ena  =  >[oing\veiia. 

Moen-kopi=Miieiikaiii. 

Moennitarris=  H  I'laisa. 

Moeroahkongy=  Melfti-rniik. 

Mo-e-tu-as=P.ilailnuhaii  Kamily. 

Mogall.  Mogallones=.\Ii)ijolloli. 

Mog^kin=  .^loll^■^'aIl. 

Mogeris=  Hnpi. 

Mogianeucks=  .^Iohc-gaIl. 

Mogin=Koiii. 

Mogino=  MfH|uino. 

Mogkunkakauke=Mai:unkaiiiio<j. 

Moglushah  town  =  Mn'_'UlH--!ui. 

Mogogones,  MogoU,  Mogollone  =  M(>i,'oU<)ll. 

Mogolushas  =  .Nl  \iirulaslia. 

Mogoso  =  M  ()<i\lii-i>. 

Mogoulachas=Mueulashu. 

Mogoyone8  =  Ml  ii-'ol  loll. 

MogOZO=  .^ll"^llll^O. 

Moguachis=.\!oaehe. 

Mogui=lIiiiii. 

Moguino=Mii<|uino. 

Mohaakx^.^I(llla\vk. 

Mohace=H<')'i. 

Mohacks,    Mohaco,    Mohacqs,    Mohacques.    Mobaes. 
Mohaggs=^.^l<lhau■k. 

Mohagin=  Miihi-u'aii.  • 

Mohag8=  .Nlohau  k. 

Mohahve=  .Mohave. 

Mohaks.  Mohakx=  .Nfolunv  k. 

Mohansick—  .\I:inha^-i-t. 

Mohaqe,  Mohaq.s.  Mohaques     .^Inliau  k. 
I    Mohaskahod-    .M:ih,i-kah-l. 

Mohaucks,     Mohaugs,     Mohaukes,     Mohaaks  — .'I' - 
hauk. 
i    Mohavi,  Mohawa- -MohaV'-. 
I    Kohawcks-.NIohauk. 
!    Mohawe^  M'lhavi-. 

Kohawkes.  Mohawques.  Mohaws=  .Moha  a  k. 

Moheag,  Mohcoi^an,    Mohcagandtrs,   Woheogei.,   Mo 
heagues=  .NIohok'aii. 
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Moheakanneews,     Moheakenunks.     Moheakounuck, 

Moheakunnuks.    Mohecan,    Mohockons.   Mohecon- 

nock.  Mo  hee-gan^  M:iiiii  Mil. 
Moheefins.  Mohee?s.   Moheek,   Moheganicks.  Mohe- 

gen,  Mohe^es.  Mohegin=  Mi^liovrim. 
Mohe?o=  Mi>ha\\  k. 
Mohegs,  Moheken=Mol)i-!.'iiii. 
Mobekin,  Mo  he-kune-uk.  Mo-he'-kunne-uk.  Mohe- 

kunnuks.  Mohekunuh=  Miihii'iiii. 
Mohemenchoes.  Mohemenehoes.  Mohemon»oes=  Mi>- 

hcnii'iu'liii. 
Mohetan=  Molu'tiin. 
Mohicander.  Mohicanda  =  Maliican. 
Mohican  Johnstown=  M.plii.-knii  Ji>htr<  ToM.n, 
Mohican".  Mohicans,  Mohiccons.  Mohickan.  Mohick- 

andirs.  Mohicken^  Maliii^i  ii. 
Mohicken  Village  =  M'lhirkdii  ,liiiiii'<  Tnuii. 
Mohickons=  M;',  hii'aii. 
Mohigan,     Mohi^aneucks.      Mohiganie,      Mohigens. 

Mohig^ans.    Mohiggen,   Mohiggeners,    Mohighens. 

Mohigin=  MolU'uali. 
Mohigon=MMhi<;m. 
Mohigoners  =  Miih(."-'an. 
Mohikan,     Mohikander,     Mohikonders,     Mohikons  = 

Mahiciui. 
Mohineyam  =  >orni:ios. 
Mohingans.  Mohingaus=Mahioan. 
M6hkach=Mr,k:iirh.  ; 

Mohk  ta  hwa  tan  in=  NfniitAvhaitaniu.  : 

Moh-kuh'=Makan.  ! 

Mohoakk=  M'lliawk.  \ 

Mohocanders  =  Mahican.  ! 

Mohoce  =  Hi^i>i.  ■ 

Mohocks,  Mohocs=  Mohawk. 

Mohogans=  Mahii-rtii.  | 

Mohoges,  Mohoggs=Mi>hiiwk.  ; 

Mohogin=Mo!n'i:aii.  j 

Mohogs=  Mohawk.  ! 

Mohokander6=Mahinan.  1 

Mohokes,  Mohoks=  Mohawk.  j 

Mohoning=  Mahnnini;.  | 

Mohontowonga=  Maiickatawangnm. 
Mohoqui,  lHohotze=Hiifii.  , 

Mohoukes,  Mohowaugsuck,  Mohowawogs,  Mohowks, 

Mohos=  Moliawk, 
M6h-tau-hai'-ta-ni-o=Utt.'.  ; 

Mohtawas=  Kaii-a. 
M6hta'-wata-ta'-ni-o  =  >itia<apa. 
Mohuache,     Mohuache     TJtahs,     Mohuache     Utes  = 

Moache. 
Mohuccons,  Mohuccories=  Miihic;iri. 
Mohucks  =  Miiiiawk.  i 

Mohuhaches=MciuclK-.  i 

Moi-ka-nika-shing-ga=  Maiiyinki. 
Moingoana,  Moingona.  Moins=  MiMiiLrwena. 
Mojaoes,  Mojaris,  Mojaur,  Mojave  =  Mohuvo. 
Mojual-ua  =  Mojnrthiiia.  '. 

Mokahoki  =  Okiilioki.  I 

M6kai  =  (/alatMX>ya.  -  I 

Mokaiqch,  Mo'-kaitc  =  Mokaich.  i 

Mokalusha=- Iirioiiijala^ha. 

Mo-katsh  =  Mokaii-h.  I 

Mokaua,  Mokawkes=  Mohawk.  ! 

Moke  =  raUipo<jya.  j 

Mokee=Mopi.  i 

Mokeleinnes  =  Mokf-hnnne. 

Moke  maklaks  =  Cala[i<Miva.  I 

Mokes=Ho[>i.  ■  I 

Mokhabas  =  Mohaj"L'.  | 

Moki^H(i(ii. 
Molalalas,   Molale,   Molalla.   Molallah.   Molallalas. 

Molallales,    Molalle   Indians,     Molallie,     Mo  lay- 

less=M.,hila. 
Molchatna— M  iilrhatoa. 
Moleaaleys,     Molealleg,     Mole    Alley,     MoleaUies  = 

.M..lala. 
Moleje='=anta  Rovaliiia  Mulego.  i 

Molel  =  Molahi.  i 

Molele=  Mnhihi.  Waiilatfaian  Familv.  ] 

Molelie,  Molell.  MoUalas=\|..h.la. 
MoUoua,  Moloa.  Moloiia  =  Houi'ilua. 
Molsem  — Mi;l--iIIfi.  . 

Moltnomas=  M  iiltnuniah.  i 

Molxaves^^  Mnhavf.  ! 

Mominimisset"  M'Tif-irif.'i'eR',  i 

Monachans--- Nl'iiiaiaii. 
Monache,  Mo  na  chi  -  Momi. 

Monahasanugh,   Monahas8anughe8  =  MoiiMha^--ano. 
Monahegan,    Monahiganeucks,    Monahiganick,   Mo- 


nahiggan.  Monahiggannick.  Monahieganie.  Mcna- 

hig^ens.  Monahiggon.  Monahigon -=  .\|i>lu  vraii. 
Monanoacs  -  M.i  iiaLoar. 
Monakin -^  MmiaiMii. 
Monamoy,  Monamoyik^  Maiuinxiv  jk. 
Monanacah  Rahowacah.  Uonanacans<=  Moimcaii. 
Monas=  Mmi.i. 
Monasiccapanoes.     Monasiceapanoes,   Monasickapa- 

iioughs,  Monasukapanough  =  M'ina>iii-aii!ii;ri. 
Monatons.  MoDatuns=  Maiihatlaii. 
Moncey=  M  mi»ii'. 
Mondaque  =  .\ria(larko. 
Monecoshe  Sioux=  MiiiiciMiinii. 
Mon-eka-goh-ha=  Mniiilhiiikai:ai;ho. 
Monemiu's  castle=  Mononiiii';. 
Monengwanekan  ==  .*haii-_'a  u  n  unukonir. 
Mongontatchis.  Mongoulacha,  Mongoulatches— Mii- 

ijulasha. 
Mongsoa      Eithynyook.       Mongsoa-eythinyoowuc  = 

Muiivi.iii. 

Monguagon=  Matrua^a. 

Monhagin=Mi>hci.'aii. 

Monhauset=MaTiha^~i't. 

Monheagan.  Monheags,  Monhegans.  Monhege,  Hon- 

hegen,  Monhiggin,  Monhiggons,  Monhiggs^  .M-.ihf- 

paii. 
Monimoy=Maiinnioyik. 
Moni  ng  wane  kan  =  .~  ha  m:a  Will  iiuikoiig. 
Monis  =  Ml-iioiiiiiu-i'. 
Monkey  Indians=  Hopi. 
Monloua=  Hniiiolua. 
Mon-mish  =  . -pallia  111  i>h. 
Monmuchloosen=  WyalusiiDf. 
Monnesick-Miiii>ink. 
Monocans  =  Miiiiacaii. 
Monoe3=  Moim. 
Monohegens=  Moheian. 
Monomeni=MiTiiiiiiiiiee. 
Monomete=  Maiiomi.-t. 
Monomins,  Monomonees=  Menominee. 
Monomoy=Manamoyik. 
Monomunies=  .MenomiiK'O. 
Mo-no'ni-o=  Mandaii. 
Mono  Pi-Utes  =  Mono, 
Monquoi=Hopi. 
Mons=M()U<. 
Monsaunis=  Mon^oiii. 

Monsays,  Monsees,  Monseys,  Monsi  =  Muiisee. 
Monsiemakenack=  Michiliriiackiiiac. 
Monsies=  Muii^ce. 

Monsonabi,  Monsonavi  =  Mi-liontriiiivi. 
Monsone,  Monsoni=  Moii^-mu-v. 
Monsonico,  Monsonies=  Mousmii. 
Monsopela=  Mi)^"[it.'iea. 
Moasounic=  M'  >ns<.piii. 
MonsSpelea,  Monsoupelea=  Mox")pt_'Iea. 
Monsys=Miiii~Li-'. 
Montacut=Miiritaiik. 
Montagnais  =  Chif>t.-wyan.  N'ahane. 
Montagnais  of  Lake  St.  John  =  t  hi'vuitimi. 
MontagTiaits=  Mi>iitaLriiai~;. 
Montagnardes=  Mumairniiril. 
Montagnards,  IiIontagnars=  Montagnais. 
Mont3giiees  =  <''Mii'L'\\  yan. 
Montagnes  =  Chi[ifwyaii.  Montaeiiai-'. 
MoDtagnese=Mikiiiak«  ad.'-hlw  inimwak. 
Montagnets=Miintai.'riais. 
Montagneurs=(  iiioiKlau'a. 
Montignez  =  (  liipi/wyHii.  Moiitacnai-i. 
Montagnois,  IiIontagrets=  Mi'lH.iL'liai-. 
Montagues^  MoiiIhl.':i-i;--'.  t  nioml.iL'a. 
Montaignaira,     Montaigners,    Montaignes,     Montai- 

gnets,  Montainiers  =  .Nh.ntaLTiiai'. 
Montake,  Montaks  ^  >!■  itiiaiik. 
Montanaro,  Montaniak=  Mi.niaL'iiai^. 
Montank,  Montauckett.  Montaug.  Montaukett,  Mon- 

taukut,  Montauque  =  .\Ic.iilauk. 
Montawanskeag"--'  .^IattawaIllkl■au^ 
Montekakat=  .\li-iitokakat. 
Monterey-.-aii  C.irlos. 

Montezumi^-Ca-a  Cian'h'.  ("a~a  .\I<iiili-/.unia. 
Montezuma  Pueblo  ^I'mlilo  I'mtnihi. 
Monthees,  Montheys=  .M  iiii-ci'. 
Montoake,  Montocks,  Montok  =  Muiilmik. 
Montotos^^Nnlunimi. 
Montoweses—  .Maiitc  Avc^e. 
Mont-Peles  --.Mciiit~  IVl.-^. 
Moiitucks  -  Moiitauk. 
Monuhchogok  =  Matichaiiij. 
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Monument,  Monumet=  ^limouu-l. 

Monunkatuck  MriuMikMinc. 

Monymoyk  ^  Manuiiioyik. 

Monzoni"  Mnn^oiii. 

Mooachtaht,  Moocha-aht  -  M.M.ai-lmlil. 

Moochas-  Miii^.i j. 

Moogunkawg^---  Mii-riiiikrtiiiiui:. 

Moohags=  Mi'hiiu  k. 

Mooklausa,  Mooklaasan.  Mook-lau-iau=  Miikla-^'^a. 

Moolalle^  Mulalii. 

Moolamchapa=  Mubuiu-haiia. 

Mooleilis=M(ilMla. 

Moon'au-zi  — I'aiiito. 

Moon-calves=  Mi'iii>miiiee. 

Mooa'-cha=  Tunanpiii. 

Moons=  Mull-. 

Moonyville  Saw  Mills  =  Mim><1\"\  illc  saw  Mill*. 

Mooqui=  llc'iii. 

Moor-i-ohs,  Moo-rjs=  Murt'k. 

Moose-deer  Indians,  Moose  Indians.  Moose  River  In- 

dians=.^[oIlSllIli. 
Mooshahneh,  Mooshanave,  Moo  sha  neh,  Mooshon^ae 

nay  vee,    Mooshongeenayree,    Moo-son5'-na-ve  = 

Mi>lion'.,'novi. 
Mootaeyuhew=  Mataeuay. 
Mo-o-tza  =  I[iipi. 
Moouchaht=  Mi>oa(>huht. 
Moq,  Moqni=  Hupi. 
Moquaches=  Mcvicho. 
Moquaes=  .\Ioliauk. 
Moqua  Indians— Hopi. 
Moquakues.   Moquas,   Moquase.   Moquauks.  Moqua- 

wes^Mtihawk. 
Moquelamne^  Mo'iiielniniiau  Family. 
Moquelumnes  =  Mi)kehimiK'. 
Moques--  II"pi. 

Moqui=  Ifi'pi,  Mfihawk.  \\al[)i. 
Moquian  Pueblos  -  Hul'l. 
Moqui  concave  =  Muf  !ika[ii. 
Moquinas,  Moquinos,  Moquins,  Moquitch,  Maquois  = 

Hopi. 
Moqucpen=  Mecopcn. 
Moquy=Hopi. 
Morahicanders  =  >[ahican. 
Morahtkans=  Mulu-jjan. 

Moraigane,  Moraiguns,  Moraingans  =  Mahican. 
Morai-uh  =  M  u  rck . 
Moranghtaouna=Morau!rhtiiou!i(l. 
Morargans=  >[ahi(an. 
Moratico,  Moratocks,  Moratoks=  Moratoc. 
Morattico=Mi'r:nii:hta('U!ii|. 
Morattiggon=  .^^l^atil,'gon. 
Moratuck=  Mciratoc. 
Moraughtacud=Miiraiielitaiiiinl. 
Morheton  =  Hahaton  wanna. 
Morhicans=  .^Iohegun. 
Morias=  Murik. 
Moricetown  =  La('hal.<ap. 
Mo-ri-ohs=Mnrek. 
Morisons=  .^!0Ilso^i. 
Morlal-les=  Molala. 
Morqui^llupi. 
Morshevoi,   Morshewskoje,    Morzaivskoi.   Morzhevs- 

koe,  Mon;ovoi=  .^I'lrzliiiviii. 
Mosack=  Ma-ac"s  \'iilai.'o. 
Mosanais,  Mosanis,   Mosasnabi,    Mosasnave^Mi^h- 

(iiignovi. 
MoscaIara=  .^f  i"-f  aleros. 
Moscama=  Moi-ania. 
Moses'  Band  =  .-^iiikiu^o. 
Moshamoquett=  MK^-oninck. 
Moshanganabi  =  M  i-liiiuirncivi. 
Moshkos—  I  iixi,--'.  Ma.->c<<ut('ii«. 
Moshoine  —  Navaho. 
Mosh6ngnave= -Mi^hongiiuvi. 
M6si=H'ipi.  Kailohailacho. 

M6sicha  =  H<>f'i. 

Moskoky  =  ( '  r-'f  k  --■. 

Moskwas     .Nil  M>-k  u  a^iili. 

Mosonique  —  .\|  iiii--i,iiii'. 

Mosopelleas,  Mosopolca.  Mosopolea=  MiiMjpelcn. 

Mosquaugsctt  -  .^lulum  k. 

Mosquies  =^  Ilnpi. 

Mosquitans-  .^la■^^vaJt^■n«. 

Mosquitos^'  .NIa~r(iin«-n«,  Mii.<'init()  Indian';. 

Mossette  -  M.i--i-t. 

Mossoiiganabi.  Moszasnavi=  Mi^liDiitjnovi. 

Motantees  — OlO. 


Kotarctin»=  .NlH-<.<iutfn>. 

Ho-ta-to  sis,  Mo-ta'-tots--  .\Iiiialii'>s.ik.-;. 

Mo'tawas—  K;tnsa. 

Mo'tclath  =  Mnchalat. 

M6-t»  =  Hi>pi. 

Motschicahu2=>[(Klii("nui. 

Motsdnitaniu  =  \Voksihttnniu. 

Motssum=  M\itsun 

Motutatak  =  (>io. 

MotutJcatzi=  Mntiuicaclii 

Mouchatha  =  Mivia(liaht. 

Mougolaches,  Mougoulachas=  Mn!,'nln<ha. 

Moug-uis=Hi>pi. 

Mouhaks=  Muhawk. 

Mouingouena  =  .NI(iint\v  ena. 

Mouloubis=  .Nliiridlii. 

Mountacutt=  Mi'nt.ink. 

Mountain  =  <'liipcwyan. 

Mountain  AssinaboiQ3=  T-cliantOira. 

Mountain  Comanche=  .\[iailu-. 

Mountaineer  =  (.'lii  pi- w  van. 

Mountaineers  =  Miintai,'nai~,     Montatn.inl     Onnn- 

daca. 
Mountain  Indians  =  C'hipewyan.  Ktairmtini',  Kov  i;- 

kiikhotana.    Montasrnai*,    Ti'uarikiitchin.     1  u- 

tchonckutchin. 
Mount  ain-men  =  Ti'nnnk  11!  chin. 
Mountain  Sheep  Eaters=l'ukiiarika. 
Mountain  Sheep  Men=- Ali''a|.piiii,-. 
Mountain  Stoneys,  Mountain  Stonies= '["x-lia  riti  ilm. 
Mountaneers.  Mountanees=.\tiiutai,'nai-. 
Mourigan  =  Maliican. 
Mousas  =  Moiii-a. 
Mouskouasoaks=  MaK'i-itiv 
Mous-o-neeg=  Moii<<ini.-i>. 
Mou3onis=  .^Il>n•c(lni. 
Mouuache  Utes=.^I(la(•h(■. 
Mouvill,  Mouvilla.   Mouville,    Movila,   Movin=Mi'- 

bile. 
Mowaches=Mooachalit. 
Mowacks,  Mowakes,  Mowaks=  >ri>liawk. 
M6watak=  M'  m  Inc. 

Mo-watch-its.  Mowatshat=  .Nfooachaht. 
Mowelches=  Wiinilclii. 
Mowhakes.     Mowhaks.      Mowhakues.     Mowhaugs. 

Mowhaoks,      Mowhauogs.      Mowhawkes,      Mou- 

hawks  =  Motiawk. 
Mowheganneak  =  .^I(1hf•t.^l  ii . 
Mowhemcho,  Mowhememchuges.  Mowhemenchouch. 

Mowhemenchughes,    Mowhemincke  =  .^loheiiu-i:- 

cho. 
Mowhoake,  Mowhohs  =  Moti:iwk. 
Mo'wi'ats=  .Nlov  wiats. 
MowiU  =  M./.,ilp. 
Mo  wis  si  yu=  .^Ioi■ieyu. 
Mowitchat=  Mi « lachaht. 
Mow-mish  =  Sahiiiatiiiah. 
Mowquakes=  Muliaw  k. 
Mow-shai-i-na,  Moxainabe,  Moxainabi,  Mozainavi  = 

Misliont:no\  i. 
Moii^Hfifii. 

Moxionavi,  Moionaui,  Moxonavi--=  Mi-linnt.MVA  :. 
Moyaoncs,  Moyaonees,  Moyaones,  Moyaons  -  .\I"\  .i- 

Tvance. 
Moyave  =  Muliavo. 
Moyencopi=  Moenkapi. 
Moyoack3=  Nottoway. 

Moyoones,  Moyowahcos,  Moyowance  -  .^[oya  warn  o. 
Mozaraleeks=^  Miizcenili-k. 
Mozaqui  — Mai-aki. 
Mozeemleck,  Mozemleks-^  .^lozi.'i-iiik'k. 
Mpaktam=  .N'f'iktim. 
Mrh^..Miirfk. 
Mshawomet  =  .'~hawonn.'t. 

M'shkudan'nik^l'rairif  baml  nf  PotawatDini. 
Muabe=Moi.-iikapi. 
Muache=  .^loafhc. 
Muahuaches.  Muares-  Nfnaclie. 
Mu'atokni=  .NlmiO"'. 
Muca==  Ilopi.  Oraibi. 
Muca-lamoes—  .^ll.■~l■alero■^. 
Muccla3se  =  M  iikla--a. 
Muchalaht.  Muchlaht—  Miu'lialat. 
Muchquauh,  Much  quauh  ^  .\la  k  w.i. 
Mu  cin't'd  junnp  -^  Conv. 
Muckalucs=-  K  larrialti. 
Muckeleses^  .Mil  kla--^a. 
Muckhekanies-^  Mahi<iiM. 
Muckkose,  Muck-Rose  ^  .Nlauki'koso. 
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Muco90  =  Moil\ii>s(>. 
Muccigul?ee  =  ("rei'k<. 
Muddy  River  Indiana=  I'ii'iran. 
Muenkapi^  Mcvukapi. 

Muhekannew,    Uuhheakunneuw,     Uuhheakunnuk. 

Muhheconnuck  =  Mnliiraii. 
Muhhfconnuk  =  .~io<kl>riili.'o. 
Mnhheeckanew,  Muhhee-ktineew.  Muhhekaneew. 

Muhhekaneok  =  MiilUi'aii. 
Muhhekaneuk=  M'iiiii::ui. 
Muhhekanew=  MaiuciUi.  jtinklTi'l'-'i'. 
Muhhckaniew,  Muhhekanneuk.  Muhhekanok.  Muh- 

hekenow.  Muhhckunneau,  Muhhekunneyuk.  Muh 

kekaneew  =  Maliieaii. 
Muihibay=  Muivn. 
Mu-i-nyan  \ciin-wu  =  Muiyu\vu. 
Mukaluk  =  KlamtHh. 
Mu-ke'=IIii|>i. 

Mukeemnes,  Mukelemnes=  Mokelumne. 
Mukickans  =  Miilucaii. 
Muk-im-dua-winine-wu^=  I'illii^ors. 
Mukkekaneaw  =  Mahiiali. 
Mukkudda  Ozitunnug  =  ^iksiku. 
Mukkundwas=  I'illa.ijer^. 
Muk-kwaw=  Makua. 
Mukmacks  =  MiciniH'. 
Muk-ine-dua-win-in-e-wug=  I'illaijors. 
Muk-ud-a-shib=  ~h<-~lu-bi.'. 
Mukundua,  Muk-un-dua-win-in-e-wing',  Muk-un-dua- 

win-ill  e-wug,  Illukundwa=  i'lUau'cr?. 
Muk-wah^Makwa. 
Mur-cin-tik=Mul-hintik. 
Mulege,  Mulere  =  ?aiiUi  iCu-ulia  Mnlf^e. 
Muleyes=  Mavi-ye. 
Mulknomans=Niultnnmah. 
Mullatte-co  =  NuniaUachi. 
MuUinoma,  Multnomia=  MultiuiTiiKh. 
MumaUachi  =  Numaltachi. 
Mam-i'-o-yiks=  Mannvjya. 
Mumtrahamiut,     Mumtrahamut.     Mumtraharaute  = 

Miimtrak. 
Mumtrekhlagamiut.    Mumtrekhlagamute,    Mumtre- 

lega=MumtrL'k'k. 
Mun-an'-ne-qu'-}unne=KIikitat. 
Munceys=Mun~ou. 
Munchie,  Munchies=H()[ii. 
Muncies,  Muncy=Mun^fe. 
Kundaywahkanton,     Monday   Wawkantons^  Mili- 

wakantDn. 
Mundwa=  Mundiia. 
Miingwas=  Iri"|Uois. 
Munhegan.  Munhicke  =  Mi>hcs'an. 
Munina  =  Nini;cliJk. 
MunkQe'-tun=  Khi-orirliia. 
Munnucketucke=  Meiuiiikiniu'. 
Mun-o-min-ik-a-she-ug^Muiiijiiuuika^hccnhu:,'. 
Munqui  concabe=  Motukapi. 
Mun3ays=  M  iiii^'-e. 
Munsee  settlement  =  Hi('knryto'A  ii. 
Mun  see-wuk,  Munses.  Munsey.  Munseyis=  Mnii^r-'. 
Munsey  Town  =  UHiiic(>iiifkc>ki-. 
Munsi,  Munsies,  Munsy=  Mmii~vi'. 
Muntake,  Muntauckett.  Muntaukett=.Moiitauk. 
Mu'-tci'-nye=M  line  111  live.  » 

Mu''-tci'-ra-tce  =  Tiinaiiijiii. 
Mun  ya'u-wu=Muiya\vu. 
Muoe  =  Mucx'. 
Muqiii=Hi)pi. 
Muqui  concabe  =  MofMikapi. 
MuracutTianes=  M^-racouiuaii. 
Muradicos  =  .-lKi<lii>ki). 
Murderer's  kill  Indian3  =  \V»i>raiiL'C. 
Murdering  town=  Ku.iku>ki. 
Muriohs=Murck. 
Murphy=^(;iiaiiu>(ji.'. 
Murthering  Town  =  Kusku-ki. 
Mur  til  par=  MatiliiO. 
Muruam"=Mar)aiiii>. 
Musaleros"  M^-ialLTrps. 
Mu-sal-la-kun^  Mii^alakuii. 
Musaogulge,  Muscagee^Crcck-. 
Muscagoes— M  ahki--'i  111. 

Muscalaroe,   Muscaleros.  Mu8Callaroa  =  M<-mm1itci^. 
Muscamunge=  Ma-Cutiiiiit:. 
Muscogee-  < 'ri'.'k^.  Mii-khi.u'i.-an  1-aniily. 
Muscogeh,  Muscogulges,  lIu5colgees  =  =  ('rt-i.k.s. 
Musconogees,  Muscononges  -Ma-kv^fi.u. 
Muscoten,  Muscoutans—  Mu>(.<juIijU>. 


Muscows,  Mu&gopee s---;i'rf<.'ks. 

Musha'ch  --  Mi'^ii  1  iili. 

Mu-shai-e-nbw-a.  Mu-shai-i-na.  Mushanganpvi,  Mu- 
»hangene-Ti.  M.iihanfrnewy.  Mushanguewy.  Mu- 
»hani.  Mushauznevy-  Mi-li.iiiciiMvi. 

Mushkeags.  Mushki^os  -  Ma-ki--'iiti. 

Mushkodains.  Mush  ko-dains-ug^  MaM-initen«. 

Muskagoes.  Mus-ka  go-wuk  =  Ma-ki--''in. 

Mus-ka-le-ras.  Mus-ka  leros=  Mc-cali-ro-. 

Mu6kantins=M.i-'M\ii,ii-. 

Muskeegoo,  Muskeg,  Muskeggouck=  Ma-k>",'oii. 

Muskegoag"  Ma-k' -'mh.  .\'cii..'inlii'_'. 

Muskegoe.  Muskegons.  Muskegoo.  Muskego  Ojib- 
■«'ays  =  Ma^kt'i.Mn. 

Muskegos  =  ('r.  i-k-. 

Muskeleras.  l!luskeleros-=  Nlr-ial>'ro-. 

Musketoons   --  M.i-r.ii;tri]«. 

Muskhogee.  Muskhogies=  Miwkho'.'oaii  Kamil\-. 
'    Muskigo=Ma-ki-_:M;i. 
;    Muskingom,  Muskingun.  Muskinkum=  Mii-kinirum. 

■  Musk-keeg-oes=  Ma-k<-f.'iiii. 
''    Muskogee  =  ^'rii.'k-. 

Muskoghe  =  Ma-r.ai!i-iw. 
1    Muskogolgees,  Muskohge,  Muskohogee.  Muskokcs  = 

Crooks. 
I    Muskoncus=Mn«cr>n^'\i>. 

■  Mu3-koo-gee=Crooks. 

'    Muskot3nje=  Ma.-r.  mtoii^. 

Mus-ko-ta-we-ne-wuk  =  I'a-kwawiiiiniwiii.'. 

Muskoutings,  Muskulthe,  Muskutawa-' M  i^C.iii- 
tons. 

Mus-kwa-ka-uk.  Muskwake=  Koxos. 
i    Musqua  =  t"rLok». 
.    IIIusquabuck  =  Mo^'|ua\vbuck. 
;    Musquacki,  Mus-quackki-uck  =  K"Xo~. 
j    Musquahanos=  M  r.-|U.irrii. 

i    Husquakees,    Musquakes.     Musquakies,    filusquak- 
j       kink=Foxos. 

Musquash  =  \Vazliu-h. 
'    Musquatans,  Musquaues=Ma>coutoli. 

Musquattamies=  Foxi-;. 

IiIu3quattimay=\V'olri;c(.*lis. 

Musquawkee  =  Fo\(-. 
.    Musqueeam,  Musqueom  =  Musi{iu-ain 
j    Musquetens=Ma?(iiUlour-. 
i    Musquiakis  =  FiiXo». 
1    Musquins,  Musquint  =  (>raibi. 
i    Musquitans=Ma-C'iutou.s. 
I    Musquito  =  Mi--^'in:to. 

Musquitoe3=Ma-oi>utens.  Mosquito  Iiiilians. 
j    Musquitons=Ma>ciiiueiis, 

Musscovir=  M  i--uuri. 

Musshuntucksett  =  Man^liaiiIuxot. 

Mussisakies  =  Mi~>i.-aUL'a. 
I    Mustac=Mu!:tak. 
I    Mustassins=M!5[as<in. 
I    Mustee3=MoU--. 
I    Mustegans=Maskof;;(>ii. 
i    Mu3teses  =  MoCi>. 

Mutawatan=  L'to. 

Muthelemnes  =  M'ikt'!unnie. 

Muiistal=Miin>tul. 
,    Mut6een=Mtit-nii. 
j    Mrit-sha  =  Mot-Hi. 
I    Mut3iana-taniu=  Kiuwa  Aiiaihc. 

Mutsua  =  Co>taii()aii  Fauiilv,  MixjUelumiiati  Fam- 
ily. 

Mutsunes,  Mutzun,  Mutzune8=  Mut^uii. 
I    Muutzicat=MuLU/.i/li. 
I    Muwa  =  Miuok. 
!    Mu-'wu=Mut;ii. 

Mu\la3algi=.NIiikla-ali,'i. 

Mu\tsuhintan  =  .\paih>'. 

Mux-tzl'-entan--='^Ul■r•■(■lHl^. 

Muzaque,  Muzaqui=  .Mats.iki. 

M-Wai-ai-kai  =  \\  lu  I'kai'. 

Myacmas,  Myacoma{)8=  Mukonia. 

Myalaname=  I'lioMu-. 

Myamicks,  Myamis=  .Nlinnii. 

Myaneiit=  .^laiuxit. 

Mynckussar,  Mvucqueser  =  <  ''nn-^ttij.i. 

Mynomamies,  Mynoraanies,  Mynonaniic*  — Mi-iiniii- 
irioo. 

Mystick  =  MysUc. 

Na.  For  uU  imiiio^  bou'i'i'iint,'  wilii  tlii-  aKbr^N  i- 
aliiiii  uikI  f(iUiiWi-4  by  .Vi.  >/ii.  i>r  .xu-./.i,   m-o 

Na-ai'=Nuliaiio. 
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Na-aic'^Nii.-usli. 

Naa''i(!ine,  Naa'idine*  =  Na«i. 

Na-ai-ik=N;i:uk. 

Jfaalem  =  Ni'lii\U'm. 

Na'a'lg^s  xa'da-i=Naulcnsha<lai. 

lfaamhok=Ainii-keair,  Naimikeug. 

Naamkeeks  =  Ami  >>ki.'air. 

Naamkeke'  =  Naumki>air. 

Naamskeket  =  Nainskaket. 

Na-aneottine.  Na  aii-ne  =  Nal\iitie. 

Naantucke  =  NiMi;tic. 

Naa-nu-aighu  =  Na»y!iayi. 

Maa8  =  (''liiin!in<y;iii  Family. 

Naa»kaak  =  Naa^iiiH'-tiumc. 

Naas  River  Indians  =  .N'i-ka. 

Naass=C'hiiiiiiK-~y,iii  K.iaiily,  Sali^han  Family. 

Naaticokes  =  Nantiri'kf. 

Naau5i  =  XMa-umi'UiiUK'. 

Nababish  =  N;il...l.i-h. 

Nabadaches.    Nabadachie.    Nabadatsu.    Nabaducho, 

Nabaduchoes  =  Xabi-ilac'lio. 
Nabaho,  Nabahoes  =  Navuhii. 
Nabaidatcho,  Na-ba'i-da'-tu  =  Nal)cdflrhf. 
Nabajo,    Nabajoa,    Nabajo   Apaches,    Nabajoe  =  Na- 

valio. 
Nabakoa=Ni))akria. 
Nabari  =  Naljiri. 
Nabat'hu'tu  ei  =  N"abatr;tnoi. 
Nabato,  Nabaydacho  =  Nabfilai!io. 
Nabbehoes  =  Navalio. 
,  Nabedoches,  Nabeidacho.  Nabeidatcho,  Nabeitdacho, 

Nabidacho  =  Nabi<laehi-. 
Nabijos=Na\  alio. 
Nabiltse=  ilupa. 
Nabites,  Nabiti  =  Nabiri. 
Nabittse  =  Hni.a. 
Nabobask,  Nab6bic  =  Nabobi^^h. 
Nabojas,  Nabojo  =  Navahi>. 
Nabojoa=Navoj(ia. 
Nabsquassets=Xiib'=r>i>^t.'t. 
Nabuggindebaig  =  (.'liocta\\',  Salish. 
Nabu'Qak=  Nabiikak. 
Ka9acahoz=  Natfhito<'h. 
Nacachao,  Nacachas=Nacacha\i. 
Nacache2=Nacisi. 
Na-ca-ci-kin=  Hano. 
Nacado-cheet  =  Nai.'updo<-ht.-s. 
Nacamere=  Nac-ameri. 
llacanes=l)(.-t~aiiuyuka. 
Nacao  =  NacHU. 
Nacar=Na(.-ori. 

Nacassa,  Nacasse,  Nacatche=N"acisi. 
Nacaune  —  I'ft-^aiiayiika. 
Kacaies=Nacan. 
Na-ce-doc=  Natchitoch. 
Nacha=Nat(.lK>z. 
Kachee  =  Natf.-heo,  Natchez. 
Kachees=Nec<x.'S. 
Naches=  Natchez. 
Kaches=Ni.che. 
Nachez  =  Natihez. 
Nacliinee  =  N(.'t<luIirmivit. 
Nachis=  Natchez. 
Nachitoches,     Nachitock.    Nachitooches.    Nachitos. 

Nachittoos,  Nachittos  =  Nalchi:oi-ii. 
Nachodoches=Naci.t;il(«'ht_->. 
Nacholchavi'gamut=Xakiilkavik. 
Nacholke,  Nachy=  .\ati-h<-z. 
Nachtichoukas  =  Niitchitoch. 
Kacitos  =  Nat'liiIfKli. 
Nacoches  =  NM(  acliau. 
Nacoch  tan  t  =  Na(o((li  tank. 
Nacocodochy,      Nacocqdosez,       Nacodiesy.      Nacod- 

ocheet  =  Nai-OKilo<hi.<. 
Kacodoche8  =  Nac('g'lLK.lio.<,  XiK-tru  .■^i-fiora  ile  la 

Glladaliii'*. 
Nacodochitos,    Nacogdochet,    Nacog-docke-=X"a<ipg- 

dix:li'-^. 
Nacoho  =  Xa'aM. 
Nacomen  =  Xi<i>ia('n. 
Naconomes -^  liel-anayiika. 
Nacoochee  =  .\'aL;uihi.-e. 
Nacooks  =  ^<Julll•L'aIl. 
Nacori  Grande  =  .N'a(ori. 
Nacostme6  =  .Vaciitclitui'.k. 
Naco8Ura9  =  Xai-o^ari. 
Nacota=.\->)iiil»'>iii. 
NacotahdMkulu. 
Naco'lah  0  see  gab  =  It.'-(ln.ubiiif. 


Na-co'-ta  Mah-to-pa-narto=\Vatr>pHc!iiiHli>. 

Nacotchtant  =  Xaniti-htai(k. 

Nacpacha  =  Xi.M'[>Mc'!ia. 

Nactchitoches,  Nactythos  =  Natchil<x-h. 

Nafume  junne.  Nafumi=Xa^umi. 

Nacune8=  lirl^aiia.v  uka. 

Nadaco,  Kadacoc.  Nadacoe=  .Viiadarko. 

Nadacogdoches=Xari.a.'<lMC-hc. 

Kadacogs,     Nadabo,     Nada'ko,     Kadaku.      Nadiiku 

hayanu  =  .\iiailarkii. 
Nadas,  Nadassa=Xalasi. 
Nadatcho=.\ Hilda rkii.  Nabi-daclio. 
Kadawessi.  Na  da-wessy=  Dakota. 
Nadches  =  XatrlK'7. 

Nadchito.  Nadchitoches.  Nadchitoe«=Xatcluioch. 
Naddouwessioux=  [laknta. 
Nadeche  =  Xabi/davln.-. 
Nadechea  =  Xa[iln'7.. 
Nadeicha=  Kiowa  .\pache. 
Nade3is=  Dakota. 
Nadeze8=Xat<'hez. 
Nadiousioux,  Nadissioux=  Dakota. 
Kadiisha-dena'  =  Kioua  .\[ia(_-he. 
Nadocogs=  .\iiailarko. 

Nadoeses.  Nadoessi,  Nadoessians=  Dakota. 
Nadoessi  Mascoutein3=  Iowa. 
Nadoessious.    Nadonaisi,    Nadonaisioug,   Nadonech- 

iouk,       Naonessiooi.       Nadonessis,       Nadooessis 

=  Dakota. 
Nadooessis  of  the  Plains^Ti-tmi. 
Nadouags,    Nadouagssioux.    Nadouaissious,    Nadou- 

aissioox.  Nadouays3ioux=  Dakota. 
Nadouc,  Nadouches=  N.iia-i. 
NadouechioSec,    Nadouechiouec.   NadSechiSec,    Na- 

douechiouek,   Nadouecious.   Nadouecis.   NadSeSis, 

Nadouesans,    Nadouesciouz.    Nadouesiouack.    Na- 

douesiouek.  Nadouesioux.  Nadouesiotiz,   Nadours- 

sans,  Nadouesse=  Dakota. 
NadSesseronons  sede n t aires  =  >an toe. 
Nadouessians,  Nadouessies=  Dakota. 
Nadouessi-Maskoutens  =  lowii. 
NadoueasioDS,    Nadouessiou.     Kadoiiessiouak,     Na- 

douessiouek,    Nadouessious,     Nadoueasioux  =  D.~i- 

kota. 
Nadoaessioui  des  prairies,    Nadoueasioux   Haskou- 

tens  =  loua. 
Nadouessis,  Nadouessons.   Nadouessoueronons.   Na- 

doussians,   Nadoussieux.    Nadoussiotix.   Nadouwe- 

ais,  Nadovesaves,  Nadovessiana=I.>akota. 
Nadowa=IIuroii. 

Na-do-wage,  Nadowaig,  Nado-was=  Inx^iuo,-.. 
Na-do-wa-see-wug,    Nadowasis,    Nadowassia,    Nado- 

waysioux=  Dakota. 
Nadowe  =  I  ro' 1 1" 'i'^- 
Nadowesee,     Nadowesi,     Nadowesioux.     Nadowessi, 

Nadowessiern.  Nadowessies.   Nado-wessiouex.  Na- 

dowessioux,  Nadowesteaus=  Dakota. 
Na'dshur'  tu'ei=Xachurituei. 
Nadsnessiouck  =  Dakota. 
Nadsonites=  Xa-oiii. 
Nadsoos.  Nadsous=Nanat-oho. 
Na'du'li'  =  Xatuhli. 

Nadussians,  Naduwessi,  Nadvesiv=  Dakota. 
Naehiaok=Cree. 
^aekun  =  Xaikini. 

Naekun  keraua'i=  Xaikun-koeawai. 
Naelim.  Na-e'-'.um  =  Xeliah_-ni 
Naembeck,  Naemkeck,  Naemkeek=  .N'allHlkea^'. 
Naemschatet  =  Xaini;kaket. 
Nae'na8ia  =  Xaeii-liya. 
Nae-oche  =  Niit.'ni'tit:e. 
Nafhiap,     Nafiad,    Na-fiap,   Nafiat,     Nafihuide  = 

Saiidia. 
NafoIi=Kufaula. 

Nagail,  Nagailaa  Indians,  Nagailer  =  Takulli. 
Na'gas  —  Xa;riis. 
Nagateux  =  Xak'iiate.x, 
Nagcodoche^  .Xacn^'diahcs. 
Na-ge-iiktor-me  ut,   Naggiuktop-meut,   Naggoe-ook- 

tor-moe-oot  -  N'aL'ciiktiirni  lur. 
Naghaikhlavigamute,    Naghikhlavigamute—  .Vukol- 

kavik. 
Nag  iniout  =  .Xak, 

Nagodoche,  Nagogdoche  =  Xacoi.'dofhe;i. 
Naguadaco,  Naguateerea=  Xati-liitiXJh. 
Naguatcz  —  Xai<iiati-.\. 
Nagunaba=.N'at;oiialx.\ 
NagU8i=Xiui^). 
Nagut8i'  =  .\ai,'UcljLe. 
Nabacaasi—  Xuci>). 
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Kahajuey-=N';iluioy. 

yahamcok^Naumkoiiir. 

Nahane.  Nahanes.  Nahanies.  Nahanies  of  the  Up- 
per Stikine^  1  aliltun. 

Nahanis=Naliiino. 

Nahan-'ne,  Nah'innie  =  Kaliaiio. 

Nahantick.  Nahanticut  =  Niaiuic. 

Kahan\u6tane  =  Naliaiikliiiiitaiie. 

Kahaniakha=  Na\  ulianikc. 

Nahari  =  Naliiri. 

Naharuke.  Nihasuke  =  Naynhariike. 

N3ha-"tdinne'=  lltairi'tlme. 

Nahathawav  =  ('rr(.'. 

Nahaunie.  Nah  aw'-ny=Xaham'. 

Nah  bah-loo  too-ee=Nal.iatutlii'i. 

Nah';hee  =  Naiil;o/'.. 

Nah-choore'e-too-ee=  N'achiirittiei. 

Nahcoktaws  =  Nakuahtok. 

Nahcotah=Dakfta. 

Nahdah-waig=  Irnijuois.  . 

Nahdawessy  =  l)ak()ia. 

Nahdooways=Iri>|il(jis. 

Nahdowaseh=  I.'.ikota. 

Nahdoways=  Iriijiidis. 

Na  he-ah-wuk  =  ~aka\vilhini\vuk. 

Naheawak  =  Crco. 

Nahelem=Nt.-hali-m. 

Naherook  =  Xa,  \  iilianiko. 

Nahhahwuk,  Nahiawah  =  Cri-c. 

Nahicans,  Nahijaniouetch,  Nahis^anset.  Nahigfg'an- 
neucks,  Nahig^onset.  Nahisr^onsick.  Nahi^^on- 
»ycks,  Nahijonsct,  Nahigonsick- Narrrtt,'aii><.l. 

Nahioak  =  i'ri.'c. 

Nahiri=Nabiri. 

Nahjo  =  N;ivrtlio. 

Nah-keoockto,  Nah-keuch-to,  Nah-knock-to,  Nah- 
kwoch-to=  Nakoaktiik''. 

Nah-ma-bin=  Namabiii. 

Nah-moo-itk  =  Nanif>it. 

Nahodiche=Natn<iai.-he. 

Nahopani=  Na  k  hup  nii. 

Nahordikhe  =  Natji-ilaclie. 

Nahoto^=  Norvvootuc. 

Nahoudikhe  =  Nal)i-ilaehe. 

Nahpahpa=Nak!ipHklipa. 

Nah-park-lu-lik  =  Na  p»i  k  1  111  i  k. 

Nah-poo-itle  =  Calhla[>otle. 

Nah-rahbe-gek=  Norumbegn. 

Nah-shah-shai=  Hiino. 

Nahtooessies=  Dakola. 

Nahtotin  =  Nata()tiii. 

Nah-fsing;h  =  Na[":sa. 

Nahucke=N'ayii!iarnke. 

Nahijdiques  =  S'al«.-iia(.-he. 

Nahum-keag=  Nunnikt-ai;. 

Nahwahta=Naki.akr<ik. 

Nahwitte,  Nahwittis=  Nawiti. 

Nahy=Nati:hez. 

NahyBsans=  Moiiahussano.  Tutelo. 

Naiack  =  NyMf  k. 

Nai-arutl  =  Xaa^uil. 

Naia-kookwie  =  N'ayakaukaue. 

Kaiantukq-ut  =  Niantir. 

Naicha,  Naichas  =  N<.-ciie. 

Naichoas=Natrhi.z. 

Naieck  =  Nva(k. 

N'a'iKk  =  Naaik. 

Naiemkeck  =  XKUinkeat,'. 

N'aihantick  =  Niaiitic. 

Nia'k;ewanqi.\'  =Niake\vankih. 

Naikoon  =  Naikuii. 

Na-iku'n  qe'^awai  — Naikuii-kotrawni. 

Naim-bai,  Na  imbe.   Na-i-mbi^  Naiiil)'-. 

Naintilic^NiaritJIik. 

Naisha  Apache.  Na-iahan-dina=Kiii\va  Apache. 

Nais  percez  =  A  iiiik  \va. 

Nai-te'-zi  =  Zurii. 

Naitticke^.Xatick. 

Na'izha'n  =  Li[pati. 

Naiz  Percez^  \  inik  \va. 

Najack,  Najeck.  Najeek=Nyack. 

Nakai'/ine,  NakaiWine=  .N'akai. 

Na  k'  'al  nas  xa'  dai  =  Nakuliia-hHilai. 

Nakasas=.\ai  i-i. 

Na  ka-si'-n in  =. Vakil >-iiK'na. 

Na  kas-le-tin-^  Niki./liuutiii. 

Na'-kat  qai'  junne  -=  Nukalkiiaiiuiiiie. 

Nakawawa,  Naka  we  wuk^<  "rt-e. 

Naka2eteo-ten-=  Nik^.^liaiiiiii. 


Na-ka-rtli=Nakra7tli. 

Naka-ztli-tcnne=.Nik()7.1iniitin. 

Naked  Indians  =  Miaiiti. 

Naketoe"s,  Naketosh.   Nakitoches=  Nat<liiti«li. 

Ni'koartok=.Vak(iakt..k. 

Nako'dotch,   Nakodo  tche,  Nak6hod6tse  =  Naiogilo- 

clios. 
Nakoktaws  =  Naki\iktok. 
Nak'o'mfyilisila=Nakiiiii!jiUsiila. 
Nako-nies=lii'i<ai)ayiika. 
Nakonkirhirinous=  NMniL-iiilii\i. 
Nakoontloon=  Nakiimhin. 
Nakoo2etenne=Nikozlia\itiu. 
Na-ko-poz'-na=Nika|iasliiia. 
Nakosh\e'ni=  Nak(j>hkeni. 
Nakota—  l)a  ki.ta. 
Nakot:a't=.N'Cotat. 
Nakotcho-Kuttchin,     Na-kotch.JO-ondjig'-Kouttchin. 

Nakotchpo-ondji5-Kuttchin  =  Xak(it(hukiitiliiii. 
Na-Kotchpo-tschi§;-Kouttchin=  Kuli-liakuiclmi. 
Nakoukouhirinous=Xakkau  iiiiuiiiiwak. 
Na-'kra-ztli-'tenne=Xikozliaiitiii. 
Na'kraztti=  Xakraztli. 
Naks'-at  =  Mohavt.'. 
Naktche  =  XatiMiez. 
Naku  =  Xakuiikoyf>. 

Nakudotche,  Nakuhed6tch=  Xaeot:<io(  lus. 
Na  kum=  Xakaiikdvo. 
Na-kutchoo-un-jeeh,  Na'-kiitch-u'-un-juk  ku'tchin  = 

XakiilrhokuiL'hin. 
Na'-kiit  qe'  iunne'=  Xakatkhaiiuinii-. 
Ni)^utt'fu'-me  =  Xakwutthiiine. 
Nakwahtoh,      Nakwartoq,      NaTclwax'datx",      Na'- 

kwok-to=Xaki.aktnk. 
Nalal  se  moch=Xatal.semo("h. 
Na''lani  =  Ci  ima  nche. 
Na'la'ni  =  Ki'.iu  a. 
Nalatchwaniak  =  Xorri(Jgeu'iiok. 
Nalatos  =  Xulato. 
Nalatsenoch=  X'atal.-emcH.'h. 
Na'lekuitx=Xalekuitk. 
Nalo-tin=Xulaatitin. 
Nal'-te-ne-me'  ^unne,  Nal'tene   }unne'=X'altiinnc- 

tiinne. 
NaHii'ck-an  =  XahltU!-hkan. 
N'alweto^=X(ir\vo<jiuc. 
Namaaskeag  =  XaumkeaK. 
Namabas  =  Xaiiiba.s. 
Nainakaus  =  XHVaho. 

Namanamin,  Namananim  =  Kathlaminiinin. 
Namaoskeags=.\iiiu>ki.-at,'. 
Nama5akeeset=Mat!akc>ft. 
Namascet=Xaiiia>kct. 
Nama3chaug  =  Aiii(i>keair. 
Namaschet.  Namascheucks  =  Xuinask(_'C. 
Namaske  =  .\mi'>kt.'Hir. 
Namassachusett,    Namassakett.   Namassekett  —  Xa- 

masket. 
Naraatakeeset  =  Mattake>et. 
Na-ma-we'-so-uk  =  Xuiiia\vi.'5<juagi. 
Namawinini=Xameuilini. 
Namawisowa§'  =  Xuiiiau  i-()\\Rgi. 
Namba,  Nambehun  =  Xanibe. 
Nambeke  =  XauiukL-UK. 
Nambi=Xainbo. 
Namcet=Xamt;aug. 
Name'=Xariia. 
Nameage  =  Xaincaut'. 
Nameanilieu=  Xttincuiliiii. 
Nameeag=XaniL-aiii.'. 

Namekeake  =  .\mL>~k«_-aL'.  * 

Nameock,  Nameocke.  Nameoke=  .Vameaug. 
Name8ilinis  =  XuiauUiliin. 
Nameug,  Nameugg  =  Xaiiieaii>,'. 
Namewihnis  =  Xaiiii--iiiliiii. 
Nanigauck=X<jrriiJK>^''^"i'k. 
NamiTe  =  Xaliibt.'. 

Namkeake  =  Aino>ktat?,  Xauiiikeag. 
Namke?=X.iiuiikiMt,'. 
Nammlof:^  XaiiiLailK. 
Namo'itk^  Xamoit. 
Namollos=  Yuit. 
Namowit=Xaiiiint. 
Nampe=  .N'aiiibe. 
Namset— .Xaii^ot. 
Namskeket=  Xaiii^kaket. 
'    Nam  tainin==Xuiu. 
i    Namyok^XiuinaUt?. 
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N»naa'ri'=  N.iin  imyi. 

Nanabine'na"  -  Nil  kM^liirim. 

Nanac^eji'  =  Niiii:i-lii  lu/tiiii. 

Nanaganset^  N:irr:iu'Mii~t'l. 

Nanaguami^Siui  UmIiU'I. 

Manahas.  Nanahaws=NiUMlio. 

NanaimOk.  Nanainio  =  N'Miiaiino. 

Nana.>7c';i;i^Niiiia>hlliezliiii. 

Nanatan^Nniidtuc. 

Nana-td6a  =  Nulla. 

Na'natlu'5un'=NaiiatluKunyi. 

Nanat6cho  =  .NaiiaI>Mhii. 

Na'n4tsu'gun'  =  .Niiiiallu!riniyi. 

Na-na-wa-ui  =  Xanalniiiiii. 

Nancaushy  Tine=  Niko/linniill. 

Nanch-igetan  =  .\nkakfliit[aii. 

Nancokoueten  =  Na>~auak<.-tiin. 

Nancyiiiond=  Naii~<-moiiil. 

Nandacaho,  Nandiko.  Nandakoes,  Nandaquees, 
Nandaquic3  =  Aiiatlarko. 

Nandawissees  =  Dakota. 

Nandell's  villag;e=  Naiulcll. 

Nandoesi.  Nandoessies=l)akota. 

Nandoquies=.\ii.ni.irki>. 

Nandowa-se, "Nando wese.  Nandowessies=  I>iikota. 

Nandsamunds  =  .Nan-..-iuond. 

Nandswes«eis=  Lia  ki  'ta. 

Nandtaughtacund  =  .\aiitauijrhtuiM)iid. 

Nanduye=  Naiitii-oko. 

Nanemonds=  Nan-i-iiioriil. 

Nan-gche-ari  =  Xanyaayi. 

Nanhegans  =  Mi'hr'.^aii. 

Nanheygansett.  Nanhigansets.Kanhi?ganeuck.Nan- 
higganset.  Nanhisrgansick.  Nanhiggon.  Nanhi^- 
eonset,  Nanhiggonsicks.  Nanhigjonticks.  Nan- 
higgs,  Nanhigonset.  Nanhigonsick.  Nanhyganselt, 
Nanhj-gansit  =  N'arraL:an-ct. 

Naniabas  =  Naniba<. 

Nanihiggonsicks  =  Narra^'rti)set. 
Na'nita  =  Cumaiuhe. 

Nanitch  =  .SaiiLlLh. 

Kamtomen=Noiianium. 

Ka''khaa"seme'na^  =  Nakasiiiena. 

Nanne  Hamgeh  =  .Vbiku<ljhi. 

Najuu  =  .Nuiiiii.  « 

Naanogans.  Nannogansetts  =  .N'arragrans(.'t. 

Nannortalik  =  Xaniirtulik. 

Nanoa  =  Ma'|Uiiian<ui. 

Nanohigganeuks,  Nanohigganset,  Nanohigg-ansets  = 

XarraL'an>L-t. 
Naiioni'kskare'nilri=Cheyenne. 
Nanoos,  Nanoose  =  .-^niinii\vas. 
Na"pa"ta  — I'anlikavwi^htako. 
Na''pa''ta  e'nikaci'3ia  =  .Naii[.;inta''inkashika. 
Ka°'pa'-taqtsi=  I'aiilikawa.-htakiv 
Nanrantsoak,    Nanrantsoaak.     NanrantsSak,    Nan- 

rantswacs.  Naarantswak=X'iiTi'i;.'>.-\wii-k. 
Kansamond,  Nansamund  =  .Nan^eiU"iicl. 
Nanscud-dinr.eh  =  Xa-koiin. 
Kanseman,  Nansemun  =  Xaii;<.-moDd. 
Nansi"Xaaii~i. 
KansoaKouatons,  Nansouaketon,  Nansoua  Kccton3  = 

Nu.vaaukL-c<in. 
Nantalee  =  Xaniuli. 
Nantansouak-  XorridKi-woi'k. 

Kantaquack,  Nantaquaes,  Nantaquak  =  Xuiuieoke. 
Nantautacund  =  Xalnuuirlua(.iuiil. 
Na''-tdo'a  =  Xani;. 
Nantekokies^Xaiitii-i^ke. 
Nanteqets,  Nanteqiiits  =  Xiaiiti<'. 
Nan-te-wc-ki- -  ^'.-lui  a. 
Nantakokirs,  Nantico.  Nanticock,  Nanticoes.   Nan- 

ticoks,  Kanticooks^Xaiitici'kc. 
Nantigansick  -  Xurr.;i.'aii»ft. 

Kantlhokcs,    Nantikokes,    Nantikokies,    Nantiocks, 
Nantiokes,  Nantiquacks,  Nantiquaks  =  XuiiliuokL-. 
Kantiyallee=XaiHatmla. 
Nantley  Tine  =  Xailialin. 
Kantoue^Muiulua. 
Nan-towa^X.iiii.'. 
Nantowees.  Nantowes  =  Ir(Njiiiiis. 
Nin'jse  u  aspe  =  .\all/.c\va.>|a.-. 
Nantucket t,  Nantucquet  =  Xan tucket. 
Nantue-Xahiiiiiki-. 
NaDtukes,  Nantukett=Xaiitui-k(.-t. 
Nantunagunk    ■'  intonaK'iH. 
Nantycokes  i=  .N.int;i  ot^.-. 

Nantygansick.  Nantyggansiks=  Narrau'iiii-t't. 
Na-nua-li-Cj'mut,  Na  nu'-a  luk'     N'uima!:kriiiit. 


Na"wuine'na"  =  Xiiuuin-na. 
I   Nanzatico8  =  .Naii^alii<  o. 
'    Naodiche,  Naonediche=  NuImiIhi-Iu'. 
;    Naotetains- Natii>Mitt. 

I    Naouadiche.  Naoudiche.  Naoudishc  Naln-larlu-. 
1    Naouchlagamut=Nauklak. 
i    Naoudoouessis=  Uakoia. 

Naouediche,  Naouidiche.  Naouydiches,  Naovediche=. 
I        Nabedaclio. 

■  Napaches=XaiHH-liit-i. 

I    Napachiakachagamut—Xapakiak. 

I   Napahaiagamut,      Napahaiagamute.      Napahayaga 

I       miut.  Napahayagamute -X.I [>a kill k. 

Napaimiut,  Napaimute  =  Napai. 
I    Napaiskagamut  =  Naf«ai>kak. 
I    Napao  =  Xavaho. 

I    Napaskeagamiut.  Napaskiagamute  =  Xrtp.iiskak. 
;    Napetuca=  Nap>-[ac  a. 

Napeya,  Napfeta  =  ?audia. 
,    Napgitache,  Napgitoches  =  Xatohitoch. 
I   Na-pi-ap="sandia. 
I   Napicnoca=Naiiipacna. 
I   Na-pi-hah=.'^andia. 
I    Napi8sipi=Xalji>ippi. 
I    Napituca  =  Xa[ietafa. 
I   Naponsett=Xep<)iiset. 
:   Napos8a=Xapi^^a. 
!   Nappa-arktok-towock  =  X'ac<'iiktormint. 

Nappikomack=XappL'ckiiiuak. 
j    Napuat=Carri/.(i. 
I   Napyosa,  Napyssas  =  Xapissa. 

Na  qla'las  xa'da-i  =  Xakala~-!i,idai. 

Naqteif  a-baji.  Naq^e-if  aji  =  X(iuiideita7.1u. 

Naqfeifaji=.N,.iin(iL-ila/.lii.  simleairdinj. 

Na  qiedvts  i."i'da-i  =  NakLdiit— hadai. 

Na-qi'tun  tua'ne  =  Nakhiniiilumie. 

Naqkyina=Uik\veip. 
I    Naqoa'ix  =  Xuk(iaik. 
I   Na'q'oaqtoq,  Naqoartoq=Xakoaktok. 
I   Naqo'mgilisala,  Naqomqilis  =  Xakuni«ili<;ila. 
;    Na  qons  ia'da-i  =  Xaki)iis-hadai. 
]    Naqopani  =  Xakh()pHni. 

Na'-qo-tca  tunne  =  Xakhoohatunne. 
!    Naqotod^a  a''yadi  =  Xakliutodlmanyadi. 

Naqpaqpa  =  Xakhpakhpa. 
I    Naquetank^Wcfhquetank. 
'    Naquitoche3  =  Xrttciiitc>(h. 

Naquizcoza  =  Xac(.iK'diirhr. 

Naragancetts,    Naraganset,    Naragansicks,    Nara- 
!       ghenses  =  XarniSrtii>ot. 
j   Naragooe  =  Xorridgeu'<'(.-k. 
;    Narakamig8  =  KoiaiUL-ca. 

Narako'E=.\na'li\rko. 
'    Naranchouak.    Naranchouek.     Narangawock.     Na- 
rangawook=Xorri>ii:L-wiick. 

Narankamigdok  epitsik  arenanbak  =  .\L)n.iki. 

Naransett=  Xarrau'iui-ft. 
.   Narantsoak,    NarantsSak.    Narantsouans.    Naraat- 
I       sSuk.  Narantswouak=Xurridgt' ui)(,k. 

Nar-a-tah  =  C<nnaiii-lie. 
'   Naratekons=Xaratkori. 

Narautsouak,  Narauwings=  Xorridgt-wock. 

Narcotah=l)akota. 

Nardichia=Kioua  Apaclu-. 

Naregansets=XarraL'aii'''t. 

Narent  Chouan,  Narentch8an  =  X<)rri<lpe\vock. 

Nar-go'-des-giz'-2en  =  AkoiivH. 
I    Narhiganaeta,    Narhiggansetts,    Narhiggoii  =  Xarru- 
.       gaii>t.-t. 

Napi-an-ottme=  Xahane. 

Naricanset  =  Xarrai;an.-et. 

NaricoQ  =  Xrt  rat  icon. 

Naridgewalk,  Naridgwalk=X<irridirfW"ck. 

Narigansets,  Narigansette.  Nariganssetb.  Narigen- 
set,  Nariggansets,  NanghanBets  =  Nanbgan3ets  — 
XarraLrali-ct. 

Naris  =  Xariz. 
,   Name8=Xarjces. 
j   Nar-kock-tau  =  Xakoaktok. 
1   Nar-ode-66-8in=  Xati  kA/.h/ax. 
'<    Narogansetts.  Narohigan8ets=  Xarra;:an£ct. 

■  Narpon8et  =  Xc;^ni-c(. 

,    Narrackomagog=  Koc.iiucca. 

I    Narragancett,  NarragangBett.  Narragaii8<'a,  NaiT»- 

I        gansett,  Narraghan6ets  =  .Narr.it,'aii-«.t. 

j    Narrahamcgock,  Narrakamegock=  K'k  unioea. 

•    NaxrangaDsett=  Xarra_Mii>ci. 

Narraticongs,    Narraticonse,    NaiTatikonck=  .Na.'^- 
I        licuii. 
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Karregansets.   Nanhagaiisitt,   Narricanses  — NMrni- 

Narridjcwalk.  Narridgwock^  NfirriilLr<-\>  in-k. 
Narrifansets.  Narri^onset— NHrnis:Hii»<;t. 
Nar-riti  con£;s=  NMtMlir.iii. 
Narrogansets.      Narrohigansets.      Narrohi^^ansets. 

Narrohitrgenset.     Karrohijjam.     Narrohigfonsets. 

Narrowbi?g;onsets.     Narrowgancett.     ICarrowean- 

neuchs,  Narro«ganneucks.  Narrow  Ganset,   Nar- 

rowganssits,    Narrowganzet,    Narrow  Higansetts. 

Narrow  Higgansents  =  Xarr:ii,Mn-<.-t. 
Narsak=Niir-iik. 
Nar8h-tiz-a=riinii.  Ziifii. 
Narwahro=  I>cl.t\v.iro. 
Narwootuck=  N'TU  iioiiic. 
Narygansf  tts=  N;irnii.Mii-i-t. 
Na.  Sa.   1  For  nil  rcuT<,iic».-,-.  In'iriiinini,'  \vith  cilUcr 

of  tho^c  iilil»re\  iMll(.>ii<,  >c'i-  yiii.-tr<t  Srui/rn.  i 
Na  i'a'gas  qa'edra  =  NaMitra~-haiiiiij,Mi. 
Na»-ahmah=  Nn-uiiii. 
Nasahossez  —  Nii(.i  IS,"  loc  iios. 
Na8al  =  Ni~Ml. 
Nasamonds^N'aii^L'inoiKi. 
Nasas=Na/.a<. 

Na  a'a'yas  qa'etqa=N'a'UKHS-liaidtt^ai. 
Nascah.  Nascars=.\'i~ka. 
Nascha=Niclif. 
Nascopi,  Nascopie  =  NMSfapi-e. 
Nascotin,     Nascud,     Nascud    Benee,    Nascud    Den- 

nies=Na-k<>tiii. 
Naicupi  =  Na<(ii|iee. 

N»  Senora  del  Socorro  =  >"ii'rr'«  .U-1  Sur. 
Nashaue,     Nashaway,      Nashawog,     Nashawogg  = 

Nasluia. 
Nashedosh.  Nashi'tosh  =  Nat<'hit<x'h. 
Nashkali  dinne  =  M>.>ca!iTo-. 
Nashkoten  =  Nnjkutin. 
NashUzhe^Zufii. 
Nashoba=  Nii-hola. 
Nasholah  =  Na-;|iotiah. 
Nashoopawaya  =  Nii-<h\vuiya. 
Naihope=Na>hohali. 
Nashouohkamack,  Nashouohkamuk=Nnslianekani- 

muck. 
Nashoway  =  Xasliua. 
Nashoweya  =  Nash\vaiya. 
Nash  tei'se  =  Pima. 
Nashtezhe  =  Ziini. 

Nashuakemmiuk  =  NH.shanekanimiick. 
Nashuays,  Nashuway,  Nashuya3  =  Nrt^huH. 
Na-si-ap  =  .~anitirt. 
Nasitt  =  Naii>(.'t. 
Nasitti  =  Nai<hiro<li. 
Naskar.tlines=  Halaiit. 
Naskapis.  Naskapit  =  Xascapc>.'. 
Naskoaten.  Nas-kootain  — Nn-ki>tin. 
Naskopie,  Naskopis.  Naskupis  =  Nasi'api'i'. 
Na-sku-tenne-=Na-k(>liii. 
Naa-omah,  Nason--Na.-iimi. 
Nasone,  Nasony,  Nasoris,  Nasoiii  — Xa^oni. 
Naspapees  =  Xa>iai"  1'. 

Naspatl,  Naspatle,  Naspatte  =  ('liaicfk>atit. 
Nas<ja=  Xi-ka. 
Nasqually  =  Xi~'|Ualli. 
Nasquapees,  Nasquapicks  — XaMuiKf. 
Nasrad-Deneei=  XM^koiiii. 
Nass=('liiiJirii>~yaii  Family.  Xi>ka. 
Nassamonds=  Xan-cmi  iinl. 
Nassaquakes-  Xi-a'(!iake. 
Nassaque  -=X>'-'M^--ct. 
NassauakueU)un  =  Xa^-aimkL'lfiti. 
Nassawach  =^Xa.-hua. 
Nassawaketon  =  Xa->aiiakctnii . 
Nasse  =  Chiuimc~yaii  Family. 
Nasshaway  =  .Xa>liua, 
Nas3itoches=  Xatrli  itf^h. 
Nassomtea,  Nassoni,  Nassonians,  Nassonit.    Nasso 

nites=Xav.iii. 
Nas-«ou  =  Xa-iiini. 
Nas8oway=  Xit-hiia. 
Nastic  =  Xi)-tir. 

Nasto'  qe'gawa  i  =  Xa--[(Hktxit''\rti. 
Nas  tu'  kin  me'  junne—  Xi-Miicca. 
Nasuia  kwe=  I'tL-. 
Na«xa'  -  Xi^ka. 
Na'taa '  =  <'!<  J  man  die. 
Natacbe  =Xa!a>i. 
Natacooks  — .-'Mtihci^an. 


Natafe.  Natagees,  Natages-- Kiowa  .Vi>a(ln-. 

Natahauriz  — Xilaliaiiiil/. 
'  Natahe',  Natahin  =  .Miv,aUro<. 

Nata  hinde  =  Xalaini. 

Natajpes.  Natajes,  Natale- Kiowii  Apaclif. 

Natal  kuz-  l.atliakrc/lii. 

Nata' '—  KiMiu'lo. 

Na-ta'ne=  Mt.'<t-alcr<>s. 

Natano=  Il'ipa. 

Natao  =  .\ilai. 

Nataotin  Tine  =  Xat«oiiii. 

Na'-tarxi'  lii'  ^unne'  =  Xalanjliiliiniiine. 

Nataskouan  =  Xatasln|iiaii. 
■    Natassi  =  Xata??i. 
;   Na-taw  tin=  Xatafiiin. 

Natce  tunne  =  Takeliiia. 

Natchez  XatrlifZ. 

Natcheck=Xiulu'k. 

Natchees=  Xalclu'/^. 
I    Natche  Kutchin  =  Xat<itkutt'liiii. 
i   Natches,  Natchese=Xatclicz. 
I   Natchetes=  Xali  liitfK'li. 
I    Natchets  =  XaIrlu-/.. 

I  Natchidosh,  Natchiloches.  Natchites.  Natchitoches, 
j  Natchitochis,  Natchitotches,  Natchittos=XKtclii- 
I       toch. 

I   Natchon  =  Tiilkeprtia. 
i    Natchoos  =  XaiialMiho. 
'    Natchou  =  Tiilkoliaia. 
I    Natchu'ri-tu'ei=  Xachuritiici. 
;    Na' tci-tce'  =  Xaclut'ho. 

Natcot_etains=Xt-liaaiuiii. 

Na-tcte- iunne  =  Taki.-lma. 

Na-tcul'-tun.  Na  tciitfl' aunne'  =  Xalut-liltiui. 
I    Na-fpu  iunne'  =  Xauluiluntic. 

Na-tdo'a  =  Xaiu;. 

Nateekenskoi  =  XatCL'kin. 

Nate'-H'-ate  tene'=Xatars;hiIiituniie. 

Natenehima.  Nat-e-nehin-a=  liakota. 

Nate-ote-taln3=  Xataotiu. 

Nathanna3=Xaliano. 

N  a  t  h  e  h  w  y-withinyoowuc,     Nathe-wyndthin-yu  — 
Cree. 

Nathoso,  Nathsoo»=Xannt>oh(>.  • 

Naticks=X"iaiitic. 

Natics=Xatiok. 

Natieka.Natiekinskoe  =  X'atfekin. 

Natik=Xatick. 

Natilantin=  Xatliatin. 

Natilivik^Xetlek. 

Natio  Euporum.  Natio  Luportim=Loup. 

Nation  d'  Atironta  =  .\reiiiiahronon>;. 

Nation  de  Bois=Mi^-^isaiiira.  (.itfawa. 

Nation  de  Fourche  =  Xa--auaki't(>ii. 

Nation  de  Iroquet  =  i  (noiicli.iliiroiion. 

Nation  de  la  Folle  Avoine^^Meiiumiiief. 

Nation  de  la  Grue=  t'lpicokia. 

Nation  de  la  Loutre=Xikikoiiik. 

Nation  de  la  Montagne  =  OiioiKluira.  Seiit-<ii, 

Nation  de  la  Roche  =  .\^l■lxlahroIlOIl^T. 

Nation  de  l"lsle=  Kiihoipiriiii. 

Nation  de  l'Ours=.\tni.'na\vaiuan. 

Nation  de  Mer=  \Viinuhai.'0. 

Nation  de  Petum  =  Tionoiiti'.li. 

Nation  des  Chats=Kri>-. 

Nation  des  Loutres=  Amik wa. 

Nation  des  Monts  pelez=Mont>  Pel'-s. 

Nation  des  Ours  =.\llitriiawautan. 

Nation  des  Pierres  =  .\voyill.-<. 

Nation  des  Pore  epics=  Kakoiicliaki. 

Nation  des  Sorciers=  Xipi^-intr. 

Nation  du  boeuf -.-ainet-. 

Nation  du  Castor  =  .\niikua. 

Nation  du  Chat=Krie. 

Natio«  du  Chien  =  i  ^K-rokix-,*  ifoffonlx. 

Nation  du  Feu  =  Ma'-<oiitfii-. 

Nation  du  Grand-Rat  =  ('rrv. 

Nation  du  petum  =  Ti()iHiiUati. 

Nation  du  Porc-Epic8=  l'ii-koii4i,'Hiiii. 

Nation  du  Rocher=  .VrviiiialirolKin-. 

Nation  Neuht^  X'-iitraN. 

Nation  of  Bread=  I'm ^cu icon l.i. 

Nation  of  Fire-^  Ma^oul>-n>. 

Nation  of  Stinkers=  Wiuiictiaijo. 

Nation  of  the  Beaver  =  .Vinik\vu. 

Nation  of  the  Dog-='  i|oL,'oiila. 

Nation  of  the  preat  Waters  .\^-iiiil>oiii. 

Nation  of  the  Marshes  ^  Moii-oiii. 

Nation  of  the  Otter^.Xikikuiu-k. 
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Nation  of  the  Porcupine=-Kalcouchiiki. 

Nation  of  the  Rocks  =  Av.  iyvlU'<. 

Nation  of  the  Snake=^Slii>vhi,tii. 

Nation  of  the  WiUows«  II.i\  ;i>iip:il. 

Nation  of  Tobacco=  I'linn'iitiiti. 

Natio  perticarum  =  (.\>uest<ij:ii. 

K'atique=Nnti<k. 

Natividad  Kavajoa=Navojoa. 

Natividad  Pitiqui  =  rilii-. 

Natle=-N;itK'li. 

Natleh-hwo'tenne  =  Xatlintiii. 

Natletpa-Gottine=  K;\"  fhos/nltine. 

Natliautin.  Natlo'tenne=N;itliiitiii. 

Natni,  Natnihina  =  Diiko(:i. 

Na'-to  =  ia. 

Natoonata  =  .\'utnmitii. 

Natorase  =  NaI.irM. 

Natotin  Tine,  Na-to-utenne  =  Niitaoiiii. 

Na'towewok=  Noitoway. 

Na-to-wo-na=  !)iiki>tn. 

N'atqelptE'tKjik=  NHtkelfiteti'ii  k. 

Na-fqlo'  5unne  =  .N"iUtluininiu'. 

Nat-qwun'-tce  =  Xatkhwiuit.'ho. 

Natrias=  Nutria. 

Natsagana=  Abiinki. 

Nat-sah-i=Naiesrt. 

Na'ts-asun'tluiivf=Pine  Loir. 

Natschitos  =  N,itLhit(>oh. 

Na-tsik-ku-chin,     Natsik-kiJtchin=  N'Ht.'-itkntrhiii. 

Nat8ilik=.N\-tcliiliruiiut. 

Nat-singh  =  Niitf^n. 

Natsitoches=.\iilphitncli. 

Natsohocks,  Natsobok,  Natsohos,  Natsoos=i=N'>iii.->t- 

soho. 
Natsshostanno  =  N'atchitorh. 
Na-tsucl-ta'  tunne'  =  Nat~\ishl  tat  mine. 
Natsytos  =  .\"atchitCM'li. 
Nattechez  =  Natchez. 
Nattick=Natirk. 

NattseB-kouttchin  =  Tiikkuthkutrliin. 
Nattukkog  =  ^ouhegaIl. 
Natuagi  =  I  rt"  i  uois. 
Natuck=Niitick. 
Natuesse,  Natuessuag  =  Dakota. 
Natuikinsk=Nateekin. 
NatuIaten  =  NVitaloti'ii. 
Natykinskoe.  Natykinskoje=  Nateekin. 
Nauajb,  Nauajoa=Nu\aho. 
Nau-chee  =  Nattlie/!. 
Naudacho  =  Afiadarka. 

Naudawissees.  Naudewessioui.  Naudoessi=  Dakfila. 
Nau-do-ques=  .VLiaiiarko. 
Naudouescioux.     Naudouessi.  Naudouisioui.     Nau- 

douissea,  liaudouwessies  =  I'akota. 
Naud-o-waig  =  Iroqui.i.~. 
Naud-o-wase-wug.  Naudowasseg=  Iiakota. 
Naudoways=  Irfniunis. 
Naudowesies.    Naudowesse.   Kaudowesseeg,  Naudo- 

wessi,  Naudowessies,  Naudowissies=  Iiakota. 
Naudtaughtacund=NrtntaUL'hta('uiiil. 
Naudussi,  Nauduwassies=Dak'.)ta. 
Nauete  =  Nawiti. 
Naugdoche  =  Nacodoches. 
Naugvik=  I'au^u  ik. 
Naumkeak.      Naumkeck,      Naomkeek.      Nanmkek, 

Naumkuk=Nrtiirnkiuer. 
Naajnskachett  =  Nain>kakft. 
Naune,  Nau-ni  =  f'i>iiiiin(tu-. 
Naurantsouak,   Naurautsoak.   Kaurautsouak^'Nor- 

riiiKuuTxk. 
Nausamund^  Nan-enionil. 
Naoscud  Dennie8=Na.-kotin. 
Naas€ag=.\(-L'u^-<jt. 
Nau8hawag=  .Vashna. 
Nausit,  Nausites  =  Nau.set. 
Na-ussin8  =  .\ava'-iiik. 
Nautaquake  =  .Nanticokc. 
Nautaughtacunds  =  Nat)tau(jhtaciiiiii. 
Nauticokes -.Nantifoki.'. 
Nau-tle-a  tin^.Njitlialiii. 

Nautowaig.  Nautowas.  Nautoway  —  Ir'~iinii-i. 
Nauvogalokhla^amuie,       Nauwogalokhlagamute  — 

Nan  voL'aloiclaKak. 
Navadacho  =  Nulx.-(lache. 
Navago=Na\  alio.  ' 
Navahoa  — .N'avoj'ia. 
Navahoe,     Navajai,   Navajhoes,   Navajo.   Navajoas, 

Navajoes.  Navajoos,  Navajose*^  Na\alio. 
NavakwiiiNaVttWi. 


Navaoso=Navaho. 
.    Navecini=NHVa»ink. 

Navedacho=  Nabcilacho. 
i    Naveio  =  Navaho. 
I    Navekwi  =  Na\  awi. 

Navenacho=  Srtt)o>lach'-. 

Navesand.  Navesinck.  Navesink8=  Nava.siiik. 

Navesu-pai=  Hava^iip.u. 

Navidacno=  Nal>i'ilaili.'. 

Navidad  de  Nuestra  Senora^riiilili. 

Navidgwock=  Norriiltrou  <x'k. 

I^avijoes,  Navijos=  .\a  valio. 

Navisinks,  Navison=  N.iva^ink. 

2faviti  =  Nat>iri. 

NaToasos  =  Naval  10. 

Navogame.  Navoeeri=  Nahotramo. 

Ifavohoua  =  Na\  ojija. 

Nav6ne=  l.ipan. 

Nawadishe^  Nalio<]u('lio. 

Nawa8=  Na  «  aa.~. 

Nawathi'neha=  Nawiiiu-na. 

Nawdowessie.  Nawdowissnees=  I>akola. 

Na-wee-tee=  Nawiti. 

Nawes=Na\vaa.«. 

Nawmoo-it  =  Nanioit. 

Nawsel,  Nawset,  Nawsits-^NaiKOt. 

Na-wuthi-ni-han  =  Nau  uiifn.i. 

Naxawa'sxa'da-i=  Nalia\\  a<-hadai. 

Naxna'zula=  Nakn.iliuia. 

N4x;uai\  =  Nakoaik. 

Nayack=Nya("k. 

Nay  aerita  =  ( 'lira. 

Nayajuaca=  Mayajuara. 

NayakxalcLx  =  Nayakkhafhikh. 

Nayantacott.  Nayantakick.  Nayantakoo^s.  Nayan- 
taquist,  Nayantaquit.  Nayantiaquct.  Nayanticke, 
Nayanticks.  Nayanliks,  Nayantuk,  Nayantu- 
quiqt,  Nayantuquit=.\iaTUic. 

Naya'qctaowe=  Ntahk-tuw. 

Nayan,  Nayarita,  Najrariti  =  C('ra. 

Naybe.  Naybi  =  Oraibi. 

Nayeck  =  Nya(k. 

Nayhantick.  Nayhautick=  Niantie. 

Nayhiggonsik3  =  Narraganset. 

Nayowee  =  Navuhi. 

Naytasse»=  Natasi. 

Na  yu'ans  qa'edra,  Na  yu'ans  qa'etqa  =  Nayuuns- 
haiflagai. 

Naywaanaukau-raunuh  =  Mi'si^vauga. 

Nazacahoz  =  Natihitoch. 

Na2adachotzi=  Nacofrdcx-he. 

Nazaganset  =  .Narra£ran>et. 

Na2anne  =  <'iirQan('hi'. 

Nazatica=  Nu~-ainek. 

Nazeteoten  =  Ni<liaautin. 

Nazone=  Nasoiii. 

Nazpercies  =  Nez  F'tTC's. 

Naz-t«'-tci  me'  iunne  =  Ne>taohee. 

Naz-te'-zi  =  Zuni. 

Naz-tvik'-e-me'  aunne  =  Nf'^t\i(^ca. 

N'?ai'tc.  N"cartc  =  Ntliaii.'h. 

N'cek'p't  =  Nt-^ikee[>. 

N'cickt=NMsket. 

Ndakotah3=  Iiakota. 

Ndakimdadehe  =  Karankawa. 

Ndatahe'-  Mf~(;alt.-ro>^. 

Ndaton8atendi=  I'otawatomi. 

N'day  =  .\pache. 

N.  D.  de  Querca  =  Qiiara!. 

N.  D.  du  Secour  =  .'rocorri>. 

N"De  =  Apach..'. 
j    Ndu-tcho-ottinne=Klchcridifgoltine. 

Neah  coxie  =  Ni-aid.vy. 

Neahkewankih  =  Nt-ah  ki  >ui  n . 

Ne-ah-ko  koi^NayakankaUf. 

Neabko  win  =  .N'iak(.-\vuii  kill. 

Neah  Waatch  =  Nepali. 

Neamitch  =  liwanii^li. 

Neantick,  Neanticot,  Neanticutt,  Neantucke  — Ni- 
antie. 

Neaquiltough=  [,<.•  k  w  i  1 1  ■  'k. 

Neashawanak  =  NVuicliHwanoc. 

Ne  a-yaog'  =  Cliippt.-wii. 

Nebadache  =  NaU-ila(ln-. 

Nebagindibe  =  .'-ali-li. 

Nebedache  =  Nat*<-ilaihe. 

Nebicerini  =  Nipi-.'-il)g. 

Nebome  — Nevome. 

Necait=NicIat. 
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Necaragee,  Necariagei  =  Auiili\va. 

If  E'c'asRth=Ni'-lin:ijith. 

Necceaquake  =  Nc»KqMako. 

Neccope  =  Skcipanii;^h. 

Necha  =  N<.vho. 

Nechacohee,  Nechacokee  =■  Nifhacokee. 

Nechao-tin^Nt-haautiu. 

Nechas  =  Nellie. 

Nechecolee  =  Nei'liacokec. 

llechegansett=  Pelinai-ook. 

Nechegansitt=  Nrtrrai;ansct. 

NechjiUi  =  Nelcliilirmiut. 

Ne-ci'-he-nen-a=  Kiowa. 

Necketo,  Necketoo=  Kiita\iut\. 

Neck  Locust=  [/■'(•list  Necktown. 

Neckpercie  =  Nez  Torees. 

Necomanchee«  Sicknmin. 

He-comap  oe-lox  =  ,-iH.kini. 

IIeconbaTistes  =  Nek.  nil  Mill  i~te. 

Ne-co-ni  ac.  Ne  Coniacks  =  C<xiiiiac. 

Ne  coon  =  Naikun. 

Necosts=N:K'utelHank. 

Necta=Ne>lita. 

Ke-cul-ta=Lek\vilti)k. 

Ne'dvn  xa'da-i=  Ne'ti-n-hadai. 

Nedouessaus—  Dakma. 

Nedspercez=.\iiiik\\R.  Ottawa. 

Neeah  =  Nfali. 

Ne-ear-gTi-ye,  Ne-e-ar-g-uy'-ee=  N^ai: waih. 

Nee-caw-wee  eee  =  Ni'eeo\vt'et,'ee  ( liaml  1. 

Neecelowes,  l»eecelows=  N'ee^Uai^, 

Needle  Hearta  =  .~kit.-vvish. 

Ne'ekalit,  Ne'ekan  =  Nabukak. 

Neekeetoo.  Neeketoos=  Kiitauwa. 

Ne-e-no-il-no=  Muntairiiair-. 

Neepemut=Nipiiiuc. 

Neepercil  =  Nfz  rerr<5s. 

Neepmucks,  Neepnet  =  Niriinuc'. 

Ne-er-chc  ki  00.  Neerchokioo  =  Nccr(hokio<)ii. 

Neersaquake  =  N'e>ai|iiakc. 

Nee-wain-ish  =  D\vami-li. 

Negaouich,     Negaouichirinouek  =  Netraoukhiriiii- 

ouek. 
Ne-ga-tce  =  Cliil>pewa. 
Negheariages,    Neghkareage,    Neghkereages=.\uii 

kwa. 
Neguadoch  =  N'atchitocli. 
Neguascag,    Neguaseag,    Neguasseag,    NegtLa8set  = 

Negus.-et. 
Neguia  Dmais  =  N'tshaautin. 
Nehalenis,  Nehalim,  Nehalins  =  Nflialem. 
Nehanes,  Nehanies.  Nehannees  =  Nuhane. 
Nehannes=.Vhteiia,  Nahane. 
Nehanni=Nah.iiK'. 
Nehanticks=Niantie. 
Neharonto<)uoah  =  <Jueida. 
Nehaanay  =  Nahane. 

Nehaunees=.\!htena.  Nahane.  TuK-honekiitcliiii. 
Nehaunees  of  the  Chilkaht  River  =  Tukiitine. 
Ne-haw-re-tah-go-waJti  =  (.)iifii!a. 
Nehe  Marthla  a  Town  =  Neai!iathla. 
Ne-heth-a-wa,    Nehethe'-wuk,    Nehethowack,    Ne- 

hethwa  =  <_"reo. 
Nehiroirini=  Moiitaenais. 
Nehiyaw,  Nehiyawok  =  (.'n.-e. 
Nehkereages=  .Viiiik  ua. 
Nehogatawonaher=.NetioL,'ma\voriabs. 
Nehumkek=Nnuink<'ag. 
Neideniba,  Neideniva8  =  Nai(ie!ii. 
N"e'iKk=Nurtik. 
Ne-i'lem=.N'-fiaU.-;n. 
Neine  Katl£ne=  Ahteiia. 
Neipnett=  Nii'mui.-. 
Neita  =  N.-<h.-. 

Neitchilles.  NeitschiUik  =  Nctchiliniiiiit. 
NF.kaa'tko=.Nukaatko. 
NF,k'a'mEn=Ni'-'.men. 

Nekaslay,  Nekaslayao,  Neka«ly  =  .\"ikoziianiiii. 
Ne-kat-sap  =  NkaI!-iui. 
Nekekowannock^  N'  ujihauMnde. 
'  Neklakapamuk.    Neklakussamuk=^  .N'tlakynipamuk. 
Ne-kon  hadt --^  Naikun. 
Nekuaix=':it!ilaliM!i<|Uiiili. 
Ne-kum'-ke  lis-la  =  Nnkimii,Mli-ala. 
Nekwun  Kuwe  =  .Naikiui  keira  whi. 
Nelcelchumneea=.N'«  Icili  hinniiee. 
Neloubaiiistes=  Nek' >iiliuni-['/. 
Neltu'schk -an-NahUuslikan. 
Ke'ma  =  Nemah. 


:    Ne'malJi6mai=  Multnomah. 
!    Nema«cut,  Nemasket=Nainaskct. 
I    Nemausin,  Neme'ne  =  ('onianclio. 
I    Ne'm6  re'\ka  =  T<'tika\va. 
j   'Nt'mge3  =  Niinkisli. 

Ne-mil'-che«  =  \Viiiiilchi. 

Nemiseau  =  ('niiiaiiche. 

NE'mkic=Nimki~li. 

Nemonsin,     Nemosen,     Ne-mo-«in,    Nemousin  — Civ- 
niaiiehe. 

NE'mqic,  N?mqisch=  Niiiiki-h. 

Nemshan,   Nemshaw,   Nemshoos,    Nemshour— Nini- 

.^eui. 
Nenachtach  =  TonaktMk. 

Nenawehks,  Nenawewhk,  Nena  Wewhok  =  Cree 
Ne'neIk'enox=  Neiii'lkytMi"k. 
Neneme'kiwag'=  NMUain.iko"  Ilk. 
Nenenot=  Na~c'.i[vee. 
Nennortalik=  Nanortalik. 
Nenpersaas  =  NeZ  PerceS. 
NKnstins=Nin>tiiit<. 
Nentego=Naiuiei>ko. 
Nentegowi,-  Neiitico  =  Niiiiiic<ike 
Nenuswisowag'  — Nanu->i:»(Mik. 
Ne-o-ge-he,  Neojehe—  M  i>-"Uri. 
Neosho-Senecas  =  MiliC'). 
Nc  o-ta-cha  =  M!>-<iuri. 
Neotetains  =  N'..-haamiii. 
Nepa  =  .~iial'rt. 

Nepahkomuk  =  Nftp[ioekMi7iak. 
Nepcelium  =  N<'-poIim. 
Nepegigouit=Nipit:iu'iiit. 
Nepe'kuten  =  Napakiilak. 
Nepercy=Nez  Perr>«. 
Neperiaks=Nipi.~sii)?. 
Ne  persa=Io\v  a. 

Nepesanes.  Nepesinks.  Nepessins=  Nipi-^int.'. 
i    Nepgi:ocnes=  Nati-hH"<li. 

j    Nepicerinis,  Nepicinquis.   Nepicirenians.   Nepicirini- 
ens,  Nepiscenicens.   Nepiseriniens.   Nepisin.   Nepi- 
singTiis,     Nepisirini.     Nepisseniniens,     N.=  pissens. 
Nepisseriens.  Nepisseriniens.  Nepissin^s.  NepissiD 
guea,   Ne'pissiniens.   Nepissiriens.   Nepissiriiiien»  = 
Nipis--inL'. 
Nepmets,  Nep  mock,  Nepnet^Niiimiie. 
;    Neponcett,  Neponsitt=Neponsot. 
,    NF.qa'umin  =  Nikaoiiiin. 

Neragonsitt=  Narragaiiset. 
I    Nerdl4rin  =  Navialik. 
Neridgewalk.     Neridgewok.     Neridgiwack.     Neridg- 
wock,  Neridgwook.  Nerigwok-^ Ni'rriilm.wix.'k. 
I    Ner-mon-sin-nan-see=N.i\4  ■.melia. 
i    NF.r6t=Nr>.it. 
I    Ner  Percees=Nez  W'Tc'.^. 

I    Nerridgawock.  Nerridgewock  =  NiTriili:e\v..ck. 
Nesaquack.  Nesaquak.  Nesaquanke  =  .Ne-a'!iiiike. 
Nescope  =  .^ki>paiui~h. 
Ne8elitch  =  Sil.-tz. 
Neshamani,     Neshaminas.    Neshamines.     Neshami- 

mes=Ne~liaiiiiiii. 
N3sietcah  =  N.->iet.^ha. 
I    Nes-i-kip=Nesifceep. 
I    Ne8kainlith=HaIaut. 
]    Neskaupe  =  NaM.'Bpee. 
'    Nesonee=  .\Miliaili. 
i    Nespectums,  Nes-pee-lum  =  Ne~[>elim. 
I    Nes  Perces  =  Nez  Perce?. 
Nespilim  =  Nuspelini. 
Nespod5  =  <liaiicl>.fiiiht. 
1    N3»'q61Uk  =  Ne-kollck. 
I    Nesqualhs,  Nesqually=  Ni-'i'mll!. 
!    Nessawakimi!jhe  =  .-iiin'  l-ran<-i-. 
Nessequack,  Nessequaake  =  Ni-HMnaki 
Nestackee,      Nestockies,      Nestucalipa, 
Nestuccas.     Nestucka,     Nestuckah, 
Ne6tuckia8=  Ne-Iiicea. 
Nesykep-=.V'~ikeep. 

Ne-ta'-ka  ski-t6i-pap'-ikB  =  Niiaki>-kil>ipuplk< 
Netches=--Nati-I..z. 

Netchillik-=N'ii-hilik,  N-i>liilirniitlt. 
Neuhillik  Eskimo,   Netchillirmiut --- Net 
Netchiolumi,  Netchiolumy -=  Nill-k. 
Netcimu'asalh--=N'-ihniiiia-a.tli. 
Netelik-=N.-tlek. 
■    NeUd!lwi  =  Nrichiliriiiiwt,  Netlek. 

Netiulume,  Netiulumi,  Nethk=  Netlek. 
I   NetschUluk  Innuit=NeH,hilirmmt. 


Nestucals, 
Nestuckers, 


iriiiini. 
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NeUepoye  =  Sik>.ikH. 

NeUilley=F.li'lm<>niiu'. 

Net-tee-lik  =  Nttrlu  linn  int. 

Kettinat=Nitiii:H. 

Neu-chaH-liU.  Nfuchalits,  NeuchaUet=Nii<.-liiitlilz. 

Ne-u-cha-ta=  Mi->c>uri. 

Neuk-8ack3  =  Ntx>kMik. 

Neuk»-ers  =  Nni-li\viiirli. 

Ne-u-lub-vij  =  Ncnnit)Vi2'. 

Neum,  Ne'-uma,  Ne'-ume  =  ('iiiimiiolio. 

Neumkeae;e=  Nninnkiiitr. 

Neuses.  Neus  Indians=  Ni'li-ink. 

Neustra  Senora  de  Belem  =  Hi-lfii. 

Ne-u-tach.  >i'eu-ta-che=  Mi--. mri. 

Neuter   Nation.    Neuters,    Neutral    Nation,   Neutre 

Nation=Ni'iitriil-. 
Neutrias=N\Uri:i. 
Neutrios  =  Niiitrnl<. 
Neuusiooc  =  Niu-iiik. 
Neuwesliik  =  Niiviisink. 
Neu-witties  =  N(i""iti. 
Nevachos  =  Xabednoho. 
Nevada5  =  Yiii'ii. 
NevadizDes=Nat>o<1aolie. 
Nevajoes=^  Navalio. 
Neversincks,     Neversinghs,     Neversink,     Nevesin, 

Nevesinck,  Nevesinps.  Nevesink3  =  Niivii-iiik. 
Nevichunines=  Nvwiohuuiiu. 
Nevisan3=  NiiVMsink. 
Newashe  =  Nil  wans. 
Newasol  pakawai=  rnkiiwd. 
Newasons  =  Na  vri^tnk. 
Newatchumne  =  Ni.'uicluimiii. 
Newatees  =  Navvili. 
Newboyant  =  Nuvujcn. 
Newcalenous=  Wea. 
New  Camero  Town  =  No\vcomcrsti)\vii. 
Newchawanick=  Ncvvicliauiiiinc. 
Newchowwe  =  Nucha  unyi. 
New  civilized  band=  Kariuers'  bainl. 
New'-dar-cha=  Missouri. 
Neweetee,  Neweetg'sNawiti. 
Newesinghs,  Newesink  =  >>avasink. 
Newettee=  Nawiti. 

Newgeawanacke,  Newgewanacke  =  Newicha\vaii(X". 
New  Gold  Harbour  Villag;e=  Huelia. 
New  Oummi  Lurk=Nusutniut. 
New-haw-teh-tah-go  =  On<'i(ia. 
New  Hernhut=Ny  Herrnhut. 
Newi-cargut=  Nou  i. 
Newichawanick,  Newichawannicke.    Newichawan- 

nock,  Newichawanocks,   Newicbewannock.    New- 

ichuwenoq,      Newichwanicke,      Newichwannock, 

Newickawanacks  =  Ni;«Rlm\vaii(M-. 
Newikargut=  Niiwi. 

Newitlies,  Newittees,  Newitti  =  Na\viii. 
New  Keowee  =  Ktowoe. 
New  Kitzilas=  Kitzila^. 
New  Mor2hovoi=  Miir/hovoi. 
New-oo'-ah=  Kauaii'^u. 
New  River=('liiiiialakwe. 
New  River  Indians  =  Come.va. 
New  Salem=  Fe'iufittink. 
New  Sevilla  =  >eviUeta. 
Newton  =  Ntw  town. 
New  Ulukuk=  I;:tii.'alik. 
New  Westminster  =  .-^kHianiL'll. 
New  Yamacra  =  Vaijiacraw. 
NewYarcau.  New-Yaucas.New-yaucau.NewYauco, 

Neu-yau-kau.New  York,  New  Youcka  =  Niuyuka. 
Neia'di  =  Niliaili. 
Nextucas=  .Vf-tucf-a. 
NflxutnK'ntc-  .Nickomin. 
Neyantick=Niaiitic. 
Neyetse  kutchi.  NeyeUe-Kutchin,  Neyetse  Eut8hi  = 

Natsitkutchin. 
Neyick  =  N>M<k. 
Neyiskat=  N-i-ktt. 
Neyuning-Eit-dCia=Niiuniiik'aitua. 
Ne-yuta-ca—  M  i---i>nri. 

Nezierces,  Nez  Perce  Flat-Heads— N>z  I'l-m's. 
Nez  Perce  Kay  uses-  <  ayu-v 
Nez  Perces--;  .\  iiiikw  a. 
Nez  Percez  -  Ainik \va.  N<-/  I'ln  .'m. 
Nezpercies,    Nezpcrees,    Nez    Perse,    Nezpesie,    Ne 

Pierces  =  .N'/  i"(rr<-. 
Nez-quales,  Nez  qually—  .Ni-i|ualli. 
Neztrucca,  Neztucca  =  .NiMlucca. 


;    Nganude'ne  =<">l(ltou-ii. 

!    Nhikana=Mahiran. 

i    N-hIakapm-uh=  NtlakyM|>aiiiuk. 

I    N'homi'n=  Niliovviiu'aii. 

I    N'hothotk6'as=  Hiitluu ka ue<ll. 

Nhumeen  =  .Nolio\vinoan. 
I   Niabaha  =  KiaLiaha. 
I    Ni-ack  =  Naaik. 
I    Ni-a-kow-kow=Navakatikauo. 
'    Nia'ktiqupeneke  =  (;uelaptoulilt. 
■    Niantaquit,      Niantecutt,      Nianticut,      Niantigs^ 
;       Niamio. 
;   NiantiIic  =  Xianti'.ik. 
'    Niantique,  Niantucuts  =  Niantic. 

Niaqonaujan;  =  Nlakouani.in;,'. 
.    Nid'rhari's  kurikiwa'shuski  =  Arnpaho. 
I    Nia'xaqce  =  N<.Mi-i).\y. 
I    Nibenets  -  Niiiinui'. 
I   Nibis3iriniens=  Nipissini:. 

Nica-o-min  =  Nikanii\iil. 

Nicariages,  Nicariagua  =  Amik\va. 

Nicaugna=Nacauju'iia. 

Nic-comsin  =  NkaiU('hin. 

Ni'chihine'na=  Ki'iwa. 

Nichoras  =  Nixora. 

Ni'ciatl  =  S..'echrlt. 

Nickariageys=  .\inik\va. 

Nick-el-palm=  Ntlij'r'ai.Mil. 

Ni'-ckitc  hitclum=  Ihikuhictcie. 

Nicoanien.  Nicoamiii=  Niconien. 

Nicochi=Nich.x-hi. 

Nicohes=  Iiimisciloowo. 

Nicojack=  Nirkajack. 

Nicola" Nkanuhin.  Z<iht. 

Nicola  (Upperi  =Spahamiii. 

Nicolai's  village  =  .--kc>lai. 

Nicola  Mouth=  Nkainchin. 

Nicomen,  Nicomin  =  Nikauuiiii. 

Nicondiche=  Nai-aiiiclio. 

Nicouta-meens.  Nicouta-much^ Ntlakyapamuk. 

Nicpapa=  Hutikpap.i. 

Ni'-ctu-we-jjiir-suc-tun  =  Ni-IUu\vc'kulsushtuii. 

Nicudje  =  M)--(airi. 

Niculuita=  Wish  ram. 

Nicute-much  =  Ntlakyapaniuk'. 

Nie-chum-nes=  U'ikchamni. 

Nientken  =  Briilhonon. 

Niere'rikwatskuniki  =  <"'h  eye  line. 

Nieskakh-itina=  L'nala-ka. 

Nieuesinck.  Nieuwesinck  =  Navasiiik. 

Niforas.  Nif3res=  Nixora. 

Nig-a-lek  =  Ni'-'aluk. 

Nige-taijka=NiL'iU'tanka. 

Nigh  tan=Nii-'hta.-is. 

Nigh  tasis=Kuu'-'. 

Nigik=NikikoUfk. 

Nigiklik-miout  =  Nisiklik. 

Nigoras-=  Nixora. 

Nigouaouichirinik  =  Nejjaouicliiriiiiouek. 

Nihaloitih  =  Tlakluit. 

Nihantick=Nianni'. 

Nift'-a-o-<ih'-a-is  =  <  lohonoiip.i. 

Niharuntaquoa,  Nihatiloeridagowa  =  Oneida. 

Ni-he-ta-te-tup'-i  o=  k'ali-p'l. 

Ni'qka  wakan'jani'=Kdliuii. 

Nihouhins  =  .\Ika. 

Nijaos=  Nacau. 

Nijor,  Nijoras,  Nijores,  Nijotes=Nix<)rtt. 

Ni-ka=N.-kah. 

Nikaas=.Nt-.tu<-ca. 

Ni-kai'  a=  Nkva. 

Nikada-3na  =  Nikapashiia 

Nikas  =  Nt-tueca. 

Nikhak  =  Niklikak. 

Nikhtagmut  =  Niktak. 

Nikhu  khuin  =  .\tka. 

Nikic^No'piet. 

Nikicouek=Nikikouek. 

Nikie  =  .Noqui't. 

Nikikoues^.Nitikouek. 

Nikolai  =  .^kolai. 

Nikolaievsky^  Nikolai' f. 

Nikolskoje,  Nikolsky   -  .N  i  k.iUki. 

Nikozliantin     .Ni  kn/.li.iui  in. 

Nikutseg',  Nikutse'gi  -  .Nii-kaja<-k. 

Ni'kwasi  =  .Vn(a--i'e. 

Nikwatse'gi—  Nukajack. 

Nikw'si'  —  Nlua— ee. 
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Nilakskni  ma/'laka=>NilHkshi. 

Nilaque  =  Hi>:-i«ldlnl. 

Nilco=AiiiU'>>. 

Nimenira"=("onmTicl>e. 

Nimetapal=Niinitrt|i!il. 

Nimete'ka  =  Toiik;i\vii. 

Nimikh'-hun'=  A  ilea. 

Nimilolo  — Ninioyoyn. 

Niiniou-sin  =  Oomiiriohc. 

Nimipu  =  Nt  ;;  i't.r('0~. 

Nimkeesh,  Nimkis=  N'iniki>li. 

Nimollollo  =  Niiiii>yii\  1,1. 

Nimpkish='Nimki<h. 

Nim'shu.  Nim-sirs,  Kimskews.  Nim-«us=  Nim^ewi. 

Ni'ara  =  Coman''lK'. 

Ninantics=  Niiiiuic 

Nindahe  =  'ri'loiiibiye. 

Ninimu  =  Ni:imnn. 

NiDniwas  =  rhippi.-n"rt. 

Ninnypftskulgee3  =  Nini\i|'ii.-kiil£rec. 

Ninstance,  I(in3tence  =  Nin>iiiits. 

Ninstints  people  =  <_;uiigliet-haiiintfrti. 

Ninvaug  =  Niuvt>k. 

Niojoras  =  Nixorrt. 

Niouetians=  Nawiti. 

Nipan — Li[)an. 

Nip-a-quaugs  =  No*-ir)llrtko. 

Nipeceriniens  =  Nii'i--iii?. 

Nipegons=  \Vi!ini-l>a£r(). 

Nipercineans,   Nipicirinien.   Nipisierinij  =  Ni|ii^ji:iK. 

Nipisigii't  =  NiT'ii-"'-"''t- 

Nipisinga,     Nipisingrues.   Nipisinks.     Nipisiriniens  = 

Nipi^sine. 
Nipissa=  AcolaT'i~-n. 
Nipissingnes,    Nipissins.     Nipissiriniens.    Nipissiri- 

niooek,  Nipistin?ues=  Nipi~-inu'. 
Nipmoog,   Nipmucks,     Nipmug,     Nipmuk,     Nipnet, 

Nipnett=Nipniuc. 
Nippegon  =  \V  i  n  ii  >jbii  ei ' . 
Nippsinguea,  Nipsang -Nipi^siiiir. 
Ni-q^i'-ta"-wa'>,  Niqdhi  ta''wa"=Nikhdbitftn\va:i. 
Nique  =  NigRS. 

Ni'rfs-hdri'ski'riki=Kailohadacho. 
Niscotin8=  Xa?kritin. 
Nisharmnes  =  N't-shaiiiini. 
Nishgar,  Kishka  =  Ni^ka. 
Nishmuinta^T?ini>hian. 
Nishrains  =  Tlakluit. 
Nisigas  Haade  =  Nrt'^asrtS-haidtteRi. 
Nisinckqueghacky  =  Nesa'|iiake. 
Nis-ione=Xa'^oui. 
Nis-kah  =  N'i~ka. 

Niskahnuith,  Niskainlith-=  Halaut. 
Niskap  =  .--kopiuni'h. 
Nisk  wal  i  =  N  i  - 1 1  in  1 1  i . 
NiskwaUi  =  N'i>'|uaUi,  Salishan  Fiimily. 
Nisqualies,  NisquaUy  =  N'i<i|iialli. 
Nissaquague.  Nissaquogue=  N'c-aiiuaki.-. 
Nis-se-non  =  Xi~hinain. 
Nissequake,  Nissequogue^Xe^aiiiiaki.'. 
Nissione,  Nissohone.  Nissoon,  Nis3oone  =  Na»oiii. 
Nistigione  =  C«iia~t:>raiino. 
Nistoki  Ampafa  amim  =  N'e-^turoa. 
Nisucap=Nt-~ikt;'';'p. 
Nitahaurithz  =  Nitahauritz. 
Nitakh=N'itHk. 
Nitches  =  >.'rttclieir. 
Nitcheta  =  \\'i(liita. 
Nitchi'hi=Ki<i\sa. 
Nitchik  Iriniouetchs,  Nitchik  Iriniouctz.  Nitchik8  = 

Nitihi>.|Ui.n. 
Niten  aht  =  Nitinat. 
Ni-the-wuk  =  <'rf". 
Nitinaht,  Ni'tinath^  Nititiat. 
Nitlakapamuk-Ntliikvapannik. 
Nitlpam  =  Ntli(ipacrn. 
Nito-atz  =  r,atliakrfzla. 
Nittanat=Nitinat. 
Nittauke==.VMtifk. 

Kitten  aht.  Nittenat,  Nlttinahts.  Nittinat  -  N'iliiiat. 
Ni-udje'=Niiiil/hc. 
Niunas -=(  iimutii:!!!-. 
Niu't'a  tci,  Ni-ut'ati'  Mi— miri. 
Niuyaya^Niil>aka. 
Niva  ki'  =  riiipiM-vvM. 
Ni'wa<e=iT^i>liii\\  a^htak.-. 
Ni'wa"  ci'ke^  N  i\SMti>-liiki-. 
Ni-wittai  =  Na\viti. 
Niie-tanka— Niglietauka. 


Kixlu'idix  =  \Vi~liram. 

Nil  wi'xo  tse  — W  liar  lux  )(s. 

Ni-yank'-ta-ke'-te  te'-ne=  Ataakiit. 

Hizorae  =  N  i  xora . 

Njith  =  Tiikkuthkuti-hiii. 

ITkai'a,  Nkaih=Nkya. 

Nkaitu'sus  =  Atoliilihikoti. 

N'-kam-sheen.  Nkamtci'n  =  Nkaiii.'liiii. 

Nkamtci'nrmux  =  ,-pi'nco<  Bridt'c  Jlatid. 

Nkatsam,  N'ka'tzam  =  NkaU»iin. 

N'kau'men^Nikai>min. 

Nklpan  =  Nt!ippaeiii. 

N'koakoae'tk6=  Nkni'itko. 

Nko'atanmx  =  Xtlakyapttiiiuk. 

Nkuaikin  =Nki>ikiii. 

N'ku'kapenatc  — Nk\ik.ii><"nach. 

Nku'kumamux  =  t'pprr  Thi>mp>'iii  Indian^. 

Nkumcheen,  N'kum'tcin-  Nkaiiii-liin. 

N-ku-tam-euh,  Kkutemiyu-=  Nllakyapaiiiuk. 

Nl.ak'a'pamux,  Ni.ak"apamux'6'e  =  Lyni'ii  l<aiid. 

NLip'pa'Em^Ntlippaem. 

Ni.ki'us=Xtlkiu<. 

Nneagottine  =  Niiji>ttini>. 

Nnelagottiiie.  NNe-lla-Gottine=  Xi-llau'i'luiic. 

Nni-Gottine,  Nni  ottine'=Xignttino. 

Noaches  =  Vokiit-;. 

Noachis  =  Xa-orios. 

Noadiche=  Xabedarh(\ 

Noah-ha  =  Ti"U"ahliali. 

Noam-kekhl,  Noam-kult=  Viikian  Kainily. 

Noan'-kakhl  =  .~:ua. 

Noapeeming  -  Xoi'Oniitie. 

Noatagamutes=Xiiatak,  Xmiaini;miut. 

Noatches  =  XatchfZ. 

Nobows  =  ?an*  Arcs. 

Nobscussett,  Nobsquasitt.  Nobsquassit,  Nobsau»sit  = 

X.Tt^,^eM--^.'t. 
Nofk,  Noca^ine  =  X'otlia. 
Nocanticks=  Xiantic. 
Nocao=Xa('a\i. 
Noccocsee=Xa?nehec. 
Noce3=Yanan  Family. 
Noche=Yokuts. 
Noches  Colteches  =  Kawaii':\i. 
Noches  Pagninoas=Boknininvad. 
Nochi  =  Yokm<. 
Nochways=  Eskimo. 
Nocke»=X<>rmet. 
Kocodoch  =  X'aoosrdochf~. 
No-co-me,  Noconee.  Noconi.  Noconi  Comanches,  No- 

coo-nees=  I>ft~aiiayuka. 
Nocotchtanke  =  Xa('ritrlitaiik 
No-cum-tzil-e-ta  =  X(ik\  imt-i-'.«'ta. 
Noddouwessces=  Dakota. 
Nodehs=  Xavaho. 
Nod-o-waig,  Nodoways  =  Iroi|n>'i--. 
Kodo-way-se-wug,    Nodoweisa,    Nodowessiea  =  l>a- 

kota. 
Ifodswaig  =  Iroqnoi.<. 
Nodway8=  l>kirno. 
Noghelingamiut  =  X()g(.'lint:. 
Nog  ue  ts  =  X  f  >•  I  u  1/ 1 . 

Nohannaies,  S'ohannie.  Nohannis— Xalmiic. 
Nohar-taney  =  .NIaiidaii. 
Noh-chamiut  =  Xf)Cljak. 
Nob'-ga=Makan. 
Noh"haie=  ICtai,'r>ttiri'''. 

Nbh'hane,  Noh'hanne.  Nohhannies  =  Xaliaiic. 
Nohomeen  =  Xi-liii\\  im^'aii. 
Nohoolchintna----.Xr)liiil'tiinla. 
Noho-ro-co  =  Xaynliariikc. 
Nohtalohton  =  Xntalciten. 
Noh-tiii-oah=-Hiipa. 
Noi  Mucks'^  Xuimnk. 
NoiSas=  Vanan  Family. 
Noisy  Pawnees^  Pita  liau'-rat. 
Noi-Yucans--^Xovuki, 
No  kaig.  Nd'ke==  X"ka.         • 
Nokes.  Nokets- X<>'|U<(. 
Nokhakatc,  Nokkhakat^  N^k. 
Noklirh-Niiklir. 
N  okoit'kl.n   ^  .V  km  kin. 
Nokoni,  No  ko  ni>:s=  lM>aii.iViikii. 
Nokor.mi     I'miM. 
Nokrotmiut     Xuknit. 
Nokumktesilla  =  .N'likoinyiliMilu. 
No-kuse  -  V'.ku-alk'i. 
No-la  ei^Wi-lu^i. 
NoU-pah-pe  Sn^keii  -.  Walpapi. 
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Nolongewock—  N''>rriiltri^\vo<'k. 

Koltaoana.  NoItnacnab.NoIt  nat  nahs.NoUonatria—    ' 

NaltiimiotiiMiio. 
Nolumbe^he.  Nolumbeka=  N(>ruml>e^:(t.  | 

N6masen\ilU=N\uH,i?on  kills.  i 

Nomfe  Cults  =  Ytikiiin  F.xniily.  ! 

Nomee  Lacks.  NomeLackee»=Noumlaki.  '- 

Nomfnuches  =  Winjinucho. 
Nominie8  =  ()iiawniiinient. 
Nommuk  =  Numuuik. 
Non  =  No. 

Nonandom  =  N"onnntuni. 
Nonapeklowak  =  Nuii(i['ithhnrRk. 
Nonatick»=Noni")(nc.. 
Nonatum  =  N'i>ii.iiituin. 
No-na-uin=  Naiini-  in. 
Nondacao,  Nondaco  =  Anu'iiirko. 
Nondages  =  OiiAnitaL.'ii. 
Nondaque=.\iiii'l.irko. 
Nonoaba=  NoildrtVrt. 
Nonotuck=  N'l  mot  uc. 
Nontagues,  Nontag;uez=Oiii  >ii<liicii. 
Nooto-wi"-ka  =  Si'iioi-u. 

Nooatoka  Mutes,  Nooatoks  =  N'unrtl"t:niiut. 
Noobimuck3  =  Ni'>rmuk. 
Noochahlaht.  Noocb-aht-aht,  Noochahtlaht.  Nooch- 

alh-laht,    Nooch-artlaht,    Noochatlaht=N'inhftt- 

litz. 
Noocheek=Nnrhok. 
No-o  chi,  No-<>-chi-uh  =  l'te. 
Noocleet  =  Nuklit. 
Noodlook=Niii1hine:, 
Noogsoak  =  N'\iir-'j;ik. 
Noonerolu  =  Nrtyuhtiruke. 
Nooh-lum-mi  =  Lnnimi. 
Nook-choo=  N'ukchu. 
Nooke  =  Nuk. 
.Nooklulmic,  Nooklulumu,  Nooklummie,  Nookluola- 

mic=Lummi. 
Nookmete,  Nooktnut,  Nookmute=  Nuk. 
Kooksiak,  Nook-sac,  Nooksack,  Nooksahk=Xook- 

sak. 
Nool-ke-o-tin=X'Jlnantin. 
Noo-na,  Noona-agamute=-.Vuiia. 
Noonah=K\vnhnri. 

Noonanetum,  Noonatoinen  =  Nona n turn. 
No-onch  =  Ute. 

Noonitagmioots  =  Xunatosmiut. 
Noo8cape=Niskap. 
Nooscope  =  Skopanii'ih. 

Noosdamtn  =  Clanam.  ] 

Noo-seh-chatl  =  Xu-;eht=atl.  ' 

Nooselalum,  Noo3tlaluras  =  (,'lal!ani.  I 

Noo-taa  =  No<)ta.  } 

Noo-tah-ah=  >[onn. 
Nootanana=  Xaltuniiet'inne. 

Nootapareescar  =  Xo<jta.  I 

Noothum.  Koothummie=  r.'im^ni.  I 

Nootka  =  ~kiuai,'i.'taii  Family,  (■)iimaknan  Family,   ' 

ChiiKifikaii  Family.  S^.ili-han  Family. 
Nootka-CoIumbian=.N"ri'>'ka,  .-^ali^hun  Family.  i 

Nootkahs  =  Sali-hfln  Family. 

Nootsak  =  N'Xik-ak.  "  | 

Noowoo  Mutes  =  Nuwnkmiiif.  I 

Noowe-tee,  Noo-we-ti  =  Nauiii. 
Noo-wha-ha  =  Touahhah. 
Noowoo  =  N'uwiik. 
Koowook=Nuviine.  Xmvuk. 
Noowootsoo  =  Sc*amy»iy. 
No  Parfieche  =  Kutuisot.'eiman. 
Nopas  =  rnharik. 
Nopemea    d'Achirini,     Nopcmetus   Aninee?.    Nope- 

mings,    Nopemin  of  Acbirini,    Nopemit  Azhinr.e- 

neeg,    Nopimin^  daje   inini,    No'pimingtashinenx- 

wag=yo[>cmii.g. 
Nopnat=Niiimiic. 
Nopochinche8=Nopthrintlires. 
No-pone=  NorKjiine. 
No'qF;m  =  XoKc-m. 
Noquai=  Noiiui-t. 
Noraguas  =  Xix'ira. 
Norambeg-ue—  XnriimlK'^a. 
Norboss  =  XnrUp-. 
Nord  ouest3=  I».iko'a. 
Noreqibega,     Norcmbegua,     Norembegue  —  Xoriim- 

bftra. 
Noridgawock,   Noridgewalk.    Noridgewoc.    Noridee- 

wock,   Norid^jwoag,  Noridgwock^.^'orrid^<,MW.»(.-k. 
Norimbefue  =  Xotambega. 


Normok  =  Xiirmuk. 

NorTagan»ett=XRrrneaiispt. 

NorTeagewock=  N'^rndgcwcH'k. 

Norrel-mok=  Xoriiiiik. 

Norrideffwock.    Norridgawock.   Norri'l^ewalk.    Nor 

ridgowock,    Norridgwik.  Norrid?wocks.   Norn-,- 

wog,    Korridgwogg.    Norrigawake,    Norngewj'ic. 

Norrigewock.  Norrigwock.  Norrijwok,  Norriwook. 

Norrj'wok^  Xi>rriili.'o\vcK.'k. 
Nort€nos=l'iro. 

Northampton  Indians=Xonofiie. 
North  Bend=  Kapaohii'liin. 
North  Dale  Indians=  Klikitat. 
Northern  =  Ch  inimo>ynn,Fs<iiiimnua  II.  K.)iu«- ha  p.. 

Skittapetan  Family. 
Northern  Ap3ches  =  .Mcahll,i. 
Northern  Arapaho=  Xak:t-iiuMia. 
Northern  Brule=  Kli''v,itavvicliasli,i. 
Northern  Cree3  =  >aka  \v:ihi;ii\vuk. 
Northerners  =K"h\\"ak  ha  main.  Taliai:miul. 
Northern  Indians  =  K'heiteIiieli. 
Northern  People  =  Xnrtheni  AsviiiilMiiii. 
Northern  Piraas=  Pima. 
Northern  Uttawawa  =  t 'ree. 
North  River  =  Chnckcliuqualk. 
North  Susseeton=Kahra. 
North  Thompson  =  I  'Uurhc-hni|nalk 
North  yankton3=r['pcr  Vaiiktnr.ai. 
Norumbegua.  Nonimbegue  =  Xi>rMtnti('i:.i. 
Norwidgewalks=  XorrKleo  wrick. 
Norwootuck,     Norwottock,     Norwuthick=Xi'rwi  h i 

tuc. 
Nosa,  Noser.  No-8i  =  Yanaii  Family. 
Nossoni8  =  Xa<i>ni. 
Nostlalaim  =  Clallam. 
Nota  =  Xritha. 
Notaa  =  Ute. 
No/i/Ine'=Xotha. 
Notaglita  =  Xotnloten. 
N'ota-osh,  No-taw  =  Comancho. 
Notawasepe.  Notawassippi  =  Xatowa-cpe. 
Notch =L' re. 

Notchee,  Notches  =  Xatoht:'z. 
Notchitoche3  =  Xatchitooh. 
Notinnonchioni  =  IrO'|Uois.     . 
Notketz  =  X(X|Viet. 
Notley  =  XatuhIl. 
No-toan'-ai-ti  =  Xntiinutn. 
Notomidoola=Xotomidiml. 
Notonatos.  No-ton-notos,  No-to-notos,  No  ton-tooi. 

Notoowthas.  Notototens  =  XiUiuiutu. 
Notowegee=Xi)tto\vay. 
No-tow-too=' Xunumni. 
Notre  Dame  de  Betsiamit3=Rersiamitc. 
Notre  Dame  de  Ganentaa  =  Ganrii'iitalia. 
Nottawagees=Irii'^uui';,  .-^i-nera. 
Nottawa  Sape.  Nottawasippi=XatO"'a.~cpe. 
Nottawayes=Xottiiu  ay. 
Nottawega3=  Irf>f|iioi-. 
Notta-we-sipa=  Xatouascpe. 
Nottawes3ie=  Dakota. 
Nottely  town  =  Xatuh!i. 
Nottewege3  =  Iror|in>io. 
Nottoweasse3=  Dakota. 
Nouadiche  =  Xaberiaohe. 
Notiga=Kaui.-hoiIinne. 
Nouidiche  =  Xab«.'fiache. 
Noaitlie8  =  Xa\viti. 
Noukek=.Xo'"|uet. 
Noulato  =  Nulato. 
Noumpolis=  .Vurafiali. 
Nouquet  =  Xo''jU<?t. 
Nousaghauset  =  X'arrauansot. 
Noutka  =  X'xitka. 
Novadiche  =  Xatx.''lache. 
Novajos=  Xavaho. 
Nove  Ulukuk^Ik-tiiralik. 
Novisan8=  .Xavasin  k. 
Novokhtolahamiut=  X'ovoklolak. 
Novola  =  .\ii'iiiala. 
Nov-8eh-chatl  =  Xii-'-lit-atl. 
Nowamish^-  Invaiiii^li. 
No-wha-ah  -'r..uahhali. 
Nowikakat-^  X<'\vi. 
Nowodaga=  Xowa'laL'a. 
Nowonthewog  =  Xorwi^Kdui;. 
Nowyawger  -^  Xiiiyaka. 
N6'-xunts'iti  =  Xohuril.'-itk. 
Noya-kakat  =  Xowi. 
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Noyatagameuts  =  Niiiiiit">»;mi«it. 

Noj-eri  =  i>u>iU'oiicoiila.-'. 

Noyoee,  Noyohee  =  Niiyiilii. 

Noyokakat  =  Sou  i. 

Noza,  Nozes.  N6-zi=  Yiiiimu  Kaiiiily. 

Nozone»=  Na^oiii. 

N'pKk'tKm=Npikt;iii. 

N'pochele.  N'poch-le.  N'pockle  =  .Smipoil. 

Npuitci'n  =  Npuiihiii. 

Nqa'ia=  NkVM. 

Nqakin  =  Nkfiikili. 

Nqa'ktko=Nkaktk>>. 

Nqau'min  =  Nikiu>miii. 

Nq6e'itko=  Nkix'itko. 

Nqoi'kin=  Xkoikiii. 

N'qua  cha  mish  =  Nukurti>Miiii>li. 

Kquakin  =  Nkuikiii. 

NQuentl-mamish,  N'Quentlmaynush-' Ku  fliUiim- 
nii-li. 

NquipOB=Ni'in'I"^*- 

N"quutl-ma  mish=  K  Wl•lultnilmi^li. 

Nra  del  Socorro  =  Si>(()rri>  tlel  bur. 

V.  S.    >■'(•  NiR'<tni  ?eAoni. 

Nsekaus  =  Clii<'k,iuiii. 

NsE'qip=No^ik.-fii. 

Nsietshawas.  Nsietshawus.  Ksirtshaus  — TilliUiHHik. 

Nsqa'qaultt;n  =  N-kiikiiulii'n. 

N'squaUi  =  Ni-i|Uiilli. 

Ns  Uwat=Clit(kMiiiM. 

Ntaauo-^'/i  =  Nata(>tin. 

N'tai'kum=  Nri.-kini. 

N"ta'k6=Nkaklkii. 

Ntce'kus=Ni-lR'ku>. 

N  tceqtceqkokinnk.N  tee  ■qtcKqq6kenk  =  Nc  Ink  L- lick- 
kokfiik. 

Nte'qKms^NlokLTii. 

N'tlaka'pamutj.  N-tla-ka-pe-mooh,  Ntlakya'painuii  = 
Ntlakyapanink. 

Ntsal,a'tko=.\!,'-tlatkc>. 

N  Uhaan  tin  =  NL~haH  mill. 

Ntii_l-miic'-ci  =  Miilluk. 

Nuaka'hn  =  M  is.-i»iiii.'a. 

Nubenaigooching:=NiipfmiiiK. 

Nucaki=Ki.^ikobi. 

Nucasse=  Nucassce. 

Nucekaa  yi  =  Na<lK'krtayi. 

Nuchalkmx  =  Xiilin  1  k. 

Nuch-a-wan-acks=Xeuicha\vaiiix;. 

Nuchawayi  =  Yauilaiictii. 

NCichig'mut=  Nucln-'k. 

Nuchimases  =  Nfueht'ma5<. 

Nu-chow-we=  Nuoliuway. 

Nuchusk  =  Xu(hek. 

Nuckasee=  NucH>^eo. 

Nucleet=Nuklit. 

Nuclucayette,  Nuclukayette  =  Niikliikayet. 

Nuestra  de  Seriora  de  los  Remedies  de  Galisteo  = 
Grtlisteo. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Belem,  Nuestra  Senora  de  Belen  = 
Bclell. 

N[uestra]  S'enoral  de  Guadalupe.  N.  S.  de  Guad- 
alupe de  Alburquerqje  de  los  Nacogdoches.  N.  S. 
de  Guadalupe  de  los  Nacodoches.  N  S.  de  Guad- 
alupe de  Nacodoches=  Nii>-^tra  Sofiura  ill.'  ijaail- 
Kiupf  <l',-  Im>  Xai-i  '-"loi-hi-. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  los  Mansosdel  Paso 
del  Norte.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  del  Paso 
del  Rio  del  Norte.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
del  Passo=  Kl  I'a^". 

Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Guadalupe  de  Pojuaque^  I'ojua- 
que. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Teuricatzi  ^Tturi- 
caehi. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Vorajios  -^  Taruiilii. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Zum.  N^uestia; 
6[enoral  de  Guadalupe  de  Zu.ni -- Zuni. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadelupe  del  Sur  =  Xui.-stra 
Senora  ili-  <  FMjiilalu[.i-. 

N[uestra]  SJenora]  de  la  A&sunscion  de  Zia,  N.  E. 
de  la  Asumpscion  de  Zia^.-i  i. 

Nuestra  S'.'nora  de  la  Asuncion  Arizpe^  .\rizjx'. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Beien^  IJiliii. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Soledad  ---  .-■  ili-ila^i. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Lon^to  de  Vorajios^  l^ir;!'''. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  An^eas  de  Pecos  N'uestraj 
S[enoraJ  de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos.  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Angeles  de  Portiiincula,  N.  B.  de  los  Aq- 
geles  de  Tecos—  lVci.>s. 


Nnestr*  5^-rrc-t  ie  los  Dolores=  l>"li  ire-. 
Nuestn  i-'isr»  ce  los  Dolores  del  Saric  -  ^.iri'V 
Nuesm  5;T..r»  ce  los  Dolores  de  Sandia  =  -.nulla. 
Nuestrj  i-!i.-r-»  ie  los  Eemedios—  Iti'iii' ■■'.."-. 
NuesCM  S^iiM  te  los  Remedios  de  Beramiizi  =  liiiiia- 

m;:.:;. 
Nuestn   S^itr*  eel  Pilar  de  Nacogdoches  =  Xai-'i:- 

Ntie»iri  S-rirc*  eel  Socorro  =  .'ioc'orru.   Sm  i>rro  lUl 

;    Nuestra  5^i-.-r^  £?  Pecos.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Porti- 

iliic:ili  if  '..-»  Aireles  de  Pecos=  I'ri, -, 
!    Nuestra  5-!i:ra  C--sdalupe  de  Zuiii  =  Z'lp.;. 
I    Nuestr-i  S-;-.-.ri  it  Monserrate^^XnUuav  .1. 
'    Nueslro  Fi-irf  5i^  Francisco  de  los  Tejasn= -:iM  Fran- 

Nueci  GrL^iii  Nueva  Granada=  Haw  '.kuii. 
Nuevi  S^T-.__i.  ^  ~-.  .  .  .,,ta. 

■  i^Mt-r 'a  :z -;-=-£=  .\  iiii-umiiokai. 

I    Nusli-n.-»'i".-r-r.i>--sli=  KwehtlniKmi.^h. 

'    Nugh-Ie 7=  "_  :-_;'.:ni. 

;    Nu5hsa_ii  =  X  •  iNiik. 
'    NnsrTi=.i-;tJ^=  X    .T'-miut. 
'   Nuc^n:-.;;=_X  ;^  .ituiiit. 

Nuiivii  =  .  ...i!:o. 

Nuh  !•;==.;=  L.;:;inii. 

Nuik"=  X  .   r";. 
j    Nu'lita.;  =  X. Jii" :as1i. 
I    Nak«.i;=-i:3=  XMkajikmats. 

Nukai  zy:  =  X  .:'id.i;ko. 

Nukai=3i=""r.  .^is. 
!    Nukia  =  X  .    i.-.-.:- 

■  Nukatstf  c'l  =  X     i.-i"a(k. 
Nukezi="X  -    .  — -•: 
NukfiliLr-  N-_iila  =  Tiimicii;i. 
Na'k:;::o=X  : ».  >. 
Nukh-ieii=  ■-.  .— n^i. 

;  Nuk-ho:i;=7:-  .  -.a. 

:  Nu-klaci  -i'L  N^ilakvet=Xnklukavct. 

i  Nuklti3i-=L-.--:  =  X'.:kiiiKk. 

j  Nuilui'T?':.   NtJtI:iiiliyet,   Nuklukaiet,   Nuklukye- 

I   Nuksiiik=X  •  i^-dK. 
I   Nakn;se=  =  '-.i   '.vj. 

Nu-kt:i.::ti  .  Ni  irsruits  =  l'nkai'aiiukuiiil.s, 

Nnk  wxlI  rii=  X -.i-wktok. 

Nalairtzzi=X    . -iutiii. 

Nulah-;ik=X  ::^:.-k. 

Nulakh;o:irs.in-^f=Xnloktiilok. 

Nulito-i!i:--_Lr  i=XulKt<i. 

Nul.Le  ii  =  X  --.  ;  -:k. 
!   Null -corx  -  ti^  N:Ll-to-nat-na.   NuU6nat'-tene  =  Xal- 
I      tunc-.  "ji-L-. 

i    Nulukhr;::«-::i::-t  =  X'uI..ktol,.k. 
:    Niicia  =  i '■  -_■.  z   :.T.  Nuiua,  I'aiute. 
;    Nunia=  X  .~i  i. 

Numabiz.  V-—  »  i--.  =  Xrimaliiii 

Nucii  ii    £r-?  =  -:v'ishkanmiiaiiki.-. 

NuEsaKj-i:^   ^■^z:.sishi=.^IaIlllaIl. 

Nu  mi:  :j,.:-f-t  =  Xuni«iia(lu. 

Nuir.a.-i.5  =  ;  -- '     '  li-.-  I'lS  JiiniaiH'». 

Numai_iiiif  =  Mari'ian. 

Nam  a  c"iii-i=  =  X-iinakai;oii. 

Nuniawlr.:-=-ir  =  X.-ii:::lWi.>iMik.  Xaiiia>i>.«ouk. 

Num-ee-=:"^i.i=  H  ^'.-li. 

Nurr.eto.  Xru^eroe*.  Na-ine-poos=Xci!  I'ltcvs. 

Numi  =  ->  -  —  '.'- 

Numip:;  =  X-r"  }  -~ ;•.-?. 

NurcKes  =  X:"-r:.-r:. 

NamIeii  =  X  •="..-.k:. 

Numniis'j  :':y^=  X:inia»kcl. 

Nummoi  -  .^'     i::jt2':ic. 

Numpa:iz  =  X'.  1. '  -  '"■:«?. 

Num  tai£^  =  X-:j;. 

Nmjachir.ixij-311-l.    Niinachara    gamut,    Nunacho- 
^n:T:t  =  X  -"•  ■  :."k. 

Nuaaikimzi -■■>*  -  Xvnaikak. 

Nunaka.:::'='i.i=  .Kirhik. 

Nunakhtir"L=;"t<-=  Xuiiaktak. 

Nun  all  k  =  >'  _"-„ -^  ». 

Nuaatami':.       Ni:ia-tangnie  un.      Nunataiimiun  = 

Nur.atO':i.i<:ii=  X':riat.tr-iiak. 
Nunatoj^n  It-    NTLza-tuji^-meiin  ^  XiniHti.-_-iii!ul. 
Nun  di-Ti  -z-z-j  .  Nci:dawaronoh  -.-1.1111.1. 
,   Nuadawij=  N.  _::.ia'.vau. 
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Nun'dawf 'pi=Sfneca. 

Kun'di5-e'U  =  Nii:Hjihala. 

Ifandowaga-=Si.iU'i  ii. 

Nu'nEmasEqalis  =  NiniomaM'kalU. 

NuniffagTnut,  Nuniva^mute.  Nunivak  people  =  Nun- 

ivtigaiiiit. 
Niuijagmjut,  Nunochogamute  =  NuiiumiLit. 
Nuiisey8  =  MiiiiS(o. 
Kiintaly=Niiin;uu'iick. 
Nuntewa.  Nuntewes=  In-Hjuois. 
Nuntialla=Niuiialiuhi. 
Nunyu'-gunwani 'ski  =  Talking?  Rock. 
Nuo  Yaucau=Niuyaka. 
Nuptadi  =  l;iiplari. 
Nuqa'axmats—  Niikiiakuiats. 
Nuqa'lkH,  Nuqa'lkraii  =  Nulialk. 
Nuqe=Nukhc. 
Nuqiage  =  Niiciiiia£ro. 
Nuqtu=  Dakota. 
Nuqueno  =  NiKilka. 
Nu'-qVuttcu'tun=Ntikh\vui.'hiitun. 
Nujes  =  Niiri. 

Nurhantsuaks  =  Norricl<:e\V(x'k. 
Nu8che-kaari  =  Nii-liokiuiyi. 
Nuschke-tan  =  Wu^hki'iaii. 
Nusconcus.  Nuscoucus=  Mu>o<inmi.s. 
Nusdalum  =  t'hillam. 
NushagagTnut=  Nu-ha^'a?Tiiiut. 
Nushalt\agakni  =  Nu.>luillkai;akiii. 
Nushega^mut— Nu>hai,'ai;uimt. 
Nushegak  =  Nu>lia,L:ak. 
Nushero;a;mutes  =  .N'ushagaginiwt. 
Nusiok  =  Ni.'ii-iuk. 
Nuskarawaoks  =  ru>cara\v:',(.ic. 
Nusk'E'lstF.mH  -  .N'ii-k>l-l. 
Nu-sklaim,  Nus-klai '-yum  =  Clallam. 
Nuskoncus.  Nuskoucus  =  Mii>c<iiij<iis. 
Nu-so-lupsh  =  Cuvvlit/.  Kwaiailk. 
Nusq:f:'lst  =  Nu.-k(.l>t. 
Nus»-ki=Ni.';ka. 
Nustoc=Nou.'-iuk. 
Nusxe'qI  =  Nu-kek. 
Nuta=  Yrtudauchi. 
Nataa=Mono. 
Nu-tca-'tenne  =  Nt>haautiti. 
Nutca'tlatli  =  .Vuchatlitz. 
Nut-chu'=  Nin.hu. 
K'u'-tcu-ma'-tuinun'ne=  Kthiitetmetseetuttuu.Xu- 

chumatiintuiiiie. 
Nut-el  =  50t*ll. 
Nut-ha=Mnnn. 

Nutlle'il(tsk6ne=Tki-ikt>kime. 
Nuthesum=  .Nlut»uii. 
Nutka=.Ni«olka. 
Nu'trE'l  =  .-.it>tl. 
NutUle'iq  =  NiilltK-ik. 
Nutonetoos  =  Niuuiiutii. 
Nut»=Lli.'. 
Nut8chek  =  Nuclu-k. 
NutuDtu  =  NiUuuulii. 
Nuvuk,  Nuvukdjuaqdjuq=Nuvuiitj. 
Ntiweta  -  .Nlaii'laii. 
Nuwichawanick=  New  i(  iiaw  arux-. 
Nu-witu  =  Na\\  Hi. 

Nuwukmut,    Nuwung,    Jf  uwunnuan  =  N  uwukmiut. 
Nuxa'lk'  1  =  Nuhalk. 
Naie=  Nukhf. 
Nuxitsomx  =  .Vukiisfjuik. 
Nuyu'hi  =  .Nayiihi. 
Nvrvmbega  =  N'l  'rumlx-ira. 
Nwa-ih  =  .V  kaili. 
Nwa"-ka  =  OnI'.\rtt,'aiilia. 
N'Wamish—  Du  aiui>li. 
Nwasabe  =  .N'a\  alio. 
Nr'6mi'n  =  .Ncli<j\vini-aii. 
Nx;tU8Um  =  Itakula. 
Nyakai  -  .N'k>  a. 

Nyantecets,  Nyantecutt.  Nyantitke  =  Nitttitir. 
Nyavapai,  'Nyavi  Pais  -   Va\ai.al. 
Nyeck     .\.\ai  k. 
Nyryklignijut     Niciklik. 
Nynantick  -  Ni.tiiUu. 
Nyiskat  -  .\M-Kft. 
Nypa^U'iy--^  Ni|<.i:iuay, 
Nypissings,  Nypsins^  .Si|.i~-in»,'. 
Nyu'taru'-kan     .N  iir^^c^nxika. 
Nziskat,  Kzyshat-=N.«L-kc[. 


Oabano  =  Ouat  ^a  no. 

Oaboponoma  =  Uc\ihonoiiui. 

Oacpua5ui5Ma  =  ."^ario. 

Oadauu-au»  =  0ila\va. 

Oaiuenches  =  Cajiii-ni'ho. 

Oaka  Loosa  =  Okalus)i. 

0akan3?ans  =  (.>kiiiai:an. 

Oakbusky  =  i'),iknisk>.'o. 

Oakcho'.  Oakchoie  =  Okclinyi. 

Oakchoieooche  =  (.ikoliayiul>lii. 

Oakchoys  =  (.)ki'lia\  I. 

Oakfuskies.  Oakfusky  =  n:ik(iiskoL'. 

Oakgees  =  (.ikvna\  i. 

0ak;nackene.0akina5an  =  Okiiiagan. 

Oakiuskees  =  i  iakiu>koo. 

Oakioys  =  tikoliayi. 

Oaklaialaya  =  Oklaialaya 

Oak-li  sarcy=  rklalia>:i<i. 

Oakmulje.    Oakmulgee   old    fields,    Oakmul;ee    o)d 

towns.   Oakmulge   fields,   Oakraulges.   Oakmul^is. 

0akmulg:o  =  C>cii\Mli:i'O. 
Oakpapas=Hunkpapa. 
Oakpuskee  =  i_>akniskc'i'. 

Oak-tar-sar-say,  Oak  Tarsarsey=  rktaluiMi.si. 
Oaktashippas  =  (Xta^lu'pa-i. 
Oaktaw  sarseg=I_kt.iba^a>i. 
Oaktchoie  =  uKiliayi. 
Oanancock  =  ('inan(ii<'k. 
Oanoska  =  <  >lianhaiijka. 
0'aquima=Kiakinia. 
Oate  lash-schute  =  Ootla>liOi>t. 
Oathkaqua  =  <  lnathalV"l• 
Oa■tish-tye=.-^aIl  F\'lip<.'. 
Oat-lashoot.   Oat-lash-shoots,    Oat-lash-shute  =  i>.t- 

Oatsees=  Yazi"wi. 

Obekaws  =  .\hilika. 

Oben  aki,  Obenaquiouoit  =  .Vbiirtki. 

Obidgewong  =  <.'hipf>i;wa. 

Obika  =  .\ljihku. 

Obiki  =  Walpi. 

Obmacks  =  .\hnaki. 

Objibways  =  ('hippewa. 

Obunegos  =  .\biiaki. 

0-bwahnug=  Dakota. 

Ofages  =  Ci>iii:e. 

Ocahumpky  =  t>kchiimpkee. 

Oca  kamigawinini  w^g  =  i )  <  c  h  t'  k  k  a  ni  eg  a  w  e  ii  e  ii  i.' 

wak. 
Ocala,  Ocale,  Ocali  =  OIat'ale. 
Ocameches  =  L>LCancfChi. 
Ocanes=  l.ipaii. 
Ocansa,  Ocapa  =  Qiiapa\v. 
Occaanechy  =  U«ancrihi. 
Occahanock=  .V(.(,-iihaii'"_-. 
Occaneches,  0ccaneeche3  =  (  )i.(aiitt.'chi. 
Occha,  Occhoy  =  Okrhayi. 
Occone  =  <.)iiiiii-i'. 
Occoneachey  =  <J(  (.■aiiet-clii. 
Occouys  =  (  '<  MiiL'c. 
Occuca  =<  )cuca. 
Oceti  Sakowiij  =  Dakota. 
Oc  fuscoo-che  =  Uakiii-kud>hi, 
Oc  fus  kee  =  Oaklu.-koL-. 
Ocha=HokO. 

Ochahannanke  =  .\ccohaiirK\ 
Ochanahoen  =  <  naiiahou  an. 
OchangTas=  Wliiliehai:.!. 
Ochasttrguin.    Ochatagin.     Ochatai^uin.    Ochatfg;^ 

Ochateguin.  Ochatequins-   Hurnii. 
0-che  =  ()'t~tii-.iltri. 
0-che-au-po-fau,  Ochebofas^  lala^-..'. 
Ochecames.  0checamne9=  Va<:iiikaLaii.. 
Ochecholeb  =  wcliLM-hi'tc. 
Ocheeaupofau  =  Tula-5i'. 
Ochees  =  ^in.hi. 
Ocheeses  =  Ofhf>e-;. 
Ocbekamnes  =  Vai  liikamiii 
Ochekhamni--^(.»ki.-i  iiuiiiui-, 
Ochelaga     H(«  h.-l.._M. 
Ochelay   -  I1'.<1k-I.i>  i. 
Ochenang  =<hinniiL:').  .-li'ii.in;,-!!. 
Ochente  Shakoan,  Ochciite  Shakons=  I  lakola.  ~^'^"  ■' 

•  iHiiKil  Kiri -i. 
Ocheobofau  =  Ta  hi."«'. 
Ocheo's  band=^rii/i\aii'.  mu-:. 
0'chepe'wag=-<'hipp'-«  .i. 
Cchesees^  [.-(Wi  r  (.'rcik^,  Oi.lici— o. 
Ochesos  — <,)ilii_e--'-". 
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Ochfisigiriniooek.  Ochessi^iriniouek.  Ochestfooetch, 

Ochestgouetch,  0  chest  igouecks  =  (»ukt->-i  iLTi'ink. 
Ocheti  Shaowni^  iMkni.t. 
tche  ub-e-fau.  Ocheubofau  =  Tiiliis.-.o. 
Ochi  =  .Siiil  Ju.iii. 

Ochjakenens,  Ochiatagonga  =  slni\viieo. 
Ochiatenens  =  \\  <ii. 
Ochie'tarironcon^Clicrokoe. 
Ochile=A.\i!lo. 
Ochinakein  =  Okiiiiii.MH. 
0chjneech^s  =  <  >iiaiief(jlii. 
0  chinf-i-ta=  L\lu>  iii'4ii:li. 
Ochipawa,      Ochipewa,      Ochipoy,      Ochippewais  = 

Cliii'powii.  I 

Ochivitas=\\  ichiia.  ] 

Ochlewahaw=;L><-'la\\  mIki. 

Ocho=Hok.>.  I 

Ochocumnes=  V;iilnk.imiii.  ' 

Ochquaqua,   Ochtaghquanawicroones,    Ochtayhqua- 

nawicroons  =  i  )'MiMUM. 
0-chuce-ulga  =  (  •rni>ialiri. 
0-chuQga-raw,  Ochunkgraw,   0-chimkoraw  =  Win-   i 

nebrtgo.  : 

Ochu$=A<husi. 

0?ita=l'citii.  I 

Ocka=Okchayi. 
Ock  cowitth=\Vishn<k. 
Ocki'uskee  =  <  >akiiivki-e. 

Ockha,  Ockhoys  =  ')kihayi.  I 

Ockinagee3  =  UCianL-o<-lH.  I 

Ocki  Pah-Utes,  Ocki-Pi-Utes-- Au-ailitikara.  | 

Ockiwere  =  ('liiurre. 

Ockmulgo  =  (^timilt;t.'e.  i 

Oc-la-wa-haw,  Oc-le-wau-hau-thlucco  =  (kla\v,ilia.      | 
Ocoina=  Bac('>  iia. 
Ocon,  Oconas,  Oconery's,  Ocones,  Oconis,  Oconnee== 

Oconee. 
Ocosaus=  Arkokisa. 
Ocpack=0kpa«k. 
Ocquagas  =  Oiiiia£:a. 
Ocsachees=0sotchi. 
Octaaros=AViniieba2o. 
Octageron  =  0stogeron. 
Octagouche  =  Hesti[rouche. 
0ctagro3  =  Winnebago. 
Octata  =  0to. 

OctchagTas=  Winnebago. 
Octguanes=  Yiinia. 
Octi=.\gaihtikaru. 
Octibea=  Yazoo. 
Octiyokny=0kitiyakni. 
Octoctatas  =  (1to. 
Octoeymists  =  Ottawa. 
Octolacto,  Octolatas  =  Oti'. 
Oc  ton  agon  .'Band  =  (^>tiloiri£.'iin.  1 

Octootatas,  Octotales,  Octotas,  Octotata,  Octotota=    ■ 

Oto.  ] 

Ocumlgi  =  Ocin'ili,'i-c.  I 

0-cun-cha-ta=  KatiL-liati.         .  1 

Ocunnolufte  =  0coiialiiltev.  j 

Ocus=.^chi]<i.  ! 

Odagami,  Odagumaig=  Foxe-'.  j 

Odaiwah,  Odahwaug  =  Utta\va.  i 

Odakeo  =  OdLikcus  ban'l.  ; 

6darai=Tepehuane.  i 

0dawa8  =  OUa\vii. 
Odcliipewa  =  <,'hi  [!()•:  \va. 

0-de-eilah,  Ode-i  lah  =  Kikat'-ik.  | 

Odgavigamut=t.\'rivik.  I 

Odeiboweke  =  Clti(<pcua. 
Odiak=Kyak. 
O-dish-guagum-eeg,     Odishkwagami.     Ociishkua  Ga- 

mig,       O-dish-quagum  eeg.       0  dish  qua^-um  ees, 

Odishquabgumme  =  .N  ipi--iiiL'. 
Odistastaghe  ks --M  a -■  1 1 1 1!  e  r  1  <. 
Odjibewais,  Od-jib  wag.Odjibwas,  Odjibwe,Odjibwek  = 

Cbip[io\va.  ; 

Odji'wagej'  =  '^!<.'uaiiga.  I 

Odshi-apofa  — Talas^-i-.  i 

Odsinaccies  =  <>-..(.  hi.  I 

0  dug  am-eeg.  Odugamies.  0  dug-aumeeg^  Koxus. 
O'ealitq,  Oealitx     iii.alilk.  ■ 

Oekfusaet --<  )a  kiu>ki.-i/. 

Oe'Litz- (Jtjtiitk.  I 

CEnne=  K>-kinio.  1 

Oenock^Kni;.  I 

Oenrio  =  0uc'nrio. 

Oenronrcnnons^  Well  roll rouou  I 

Oetbaton»  =  Wubpeton.  j 


Oe'tlitq  =  O.Mlitk. 

(Etscenhwotenne  =  N'iUliatin. 

0  e'-tun'io  =  ('r(>u>;. 

Oeyendehit=  .Neoilrtkhoaf. 

Ofagoulas,   Ofegaulas.   Otfa^oulas.    OTegoulas,   OtTo- 

goula,  Ofugulas  =  uii)i.'i>Mla. 
Ogablanas  =  (  ii;lala. 
Ogahrit-tis  =  .NIi«kiit. 
Ogalalab    Yokpahs.   Ogalala   Dacotas.    O-ga-la'-las. 

Ogalillahs.  Osalallas.  OGalla.  Ogallah.   Ogallala, 

Ogallalahs,     Ogallalla.      Ogallallah,      Ogallallas, 

OgallaUees==(>'-'laia. 
Oga  pa^ V'l''!'-'^^'- 

Oga  PHoge.  6g  ap'o  ge^  Kuapi.Hige. 
Ogavimamute  —  I  '■jovjk. 
0  ge  chee,  Ojechi,  Ogeeche  =nijoi-c.'het'. 
OgeeIala=-iJ'-'lala. 
Ogeetches^j(  ''-rct-rlit'e. 
Ogehage=-('iirn-;tc'i,M. 
Ogellahs,  Ogellalah,  0geUala3  =  <  >u'lala. 
Oghguagees,     Oghguago,     Oghkawaga,    Oghkwagas, 

Oghquaga,    Oghquago,    Oghquajas,     Oghquuges^ 

O'liiaga. 
Oghrekyonny  =  0hri_'kionni. 
Ogibois  =  (li!"|ie\»a. 
0gillaH3h  =  Oi.'lal,i. 
Og-la'-la^i'i-'lalaiihichagha. 
Oglala-Kca  =  (  iL'lala. 

Oglalaicicaga.Oglala-itc'itcaxa  =  i  •glalairliichaglia 
Oglala-qtca=  llc^iiieha. 
OglaUah  =  ()i:lala. 
Oglemut,  Oglemutes  =  .\glemitU. 
0gnitoa  =  0'iuit'ia. 
Ogoh  pae  =  (^iiapau'. 
Ogoize—  Baiuinrk. 
Ogolawla  =  Oi:l.ila. 
Ogoleegees=  KailaiiUlii. 
Ogolegee3=  \l<  •K'llx'--:''-- 
Ogowinagak.  Ogowinanagak=  Kvinkak. 
Ogsadago  =  Tfalfinal'ii;a. 
Oguahpah,  0  guahpas,  OgTiapas  =  <.iuaiia\v. 
Ogue  Loussas  =  <  ipeluusa. 
0GuUa_las  =  Oi.'lala. 
Og'ulmut=.\i;l<.mi\it. 
Ohah-hans-hah.    Ohahkaska-toh-y-an-te  — Ohan- 

hanska. 
Ohamiel,  Ohamille  =  (»liamil. 
Ohanapa  =  Oolieiioiipa. 
Ohanock  =  01iannak. 
Ohantonwanna=  Vanktonai. 
Ohavas  =  <->iiavas. 
Ohdada  =  Ot.'lala. 
0-he-nompa  =  '»!n'iii>ii[.a. 
Ohenonpa  Dakotas   Ohenonpas  =  Oohenonpa. 
Ohete-yoc-on-noe  =  (.>kitivaklii. 
Oheya'ht  =  <jiaiit. 
Ohguago  =  (,»'juai;a. 
Oh  hagamiut  — <jkims;ak. 
Ohhisheu^Owuiski. 
Ohiat  =  ()irtht. 
Ohikkasaw  =  <'hickasa\v. 
Ohke=-^aii  Juan. 
Ohk  to  unna  =  Oqtogiiiui. 
Ohlo,Tes  =  '  Mhoii. 
Ohnah  =  <>iia. 

Ohnowalagantle3  =  niioalKgO(ia,  .■-<liein.-<HHdy. 
Ohohomo—  I^akrita. 

Ohonoagesu.  Ohonoguaga,  Oaonoquaugo  =  0'iuaga. 
Ohotoma"  I'nna. 
Oh-pah  =  0['ri. 
Ohquaga  =  '  t'l'in^a. 
Ohquage  =1  (-'.'Umejo. 
Ohque-^>an  .luati. 
Ohsarakas  =  .-a  rat''iira. 
Ohshahch  — <  i-iiai|i. 
Ohuaqui.  Ohuqui=  I'l-jort'iuc. 
Ohyaht,  Ohyat  =  Oialit. 
Oiatenon.  Oiatir.on  =  Wca. 
Oiatuch=^'  >ialit. 
Oi  clela-- Waitlii". 
Oigoicn  ■-'i'>i..'.'i)in-n. 
Oii  Spring      Icianiiih-'. 
Oiogoen    '  ■'liiiL.'iiii'-ii. 
Oiogoen,  Oiogoenbronnons  =  f 'ayijga. 
Oiogoien,  Oio^ouati  -i  Mii..L'oiifii. 
Oiogouan,  Oiogoaanronnon  --''avtikca. 
Oiogouen  =  <  'a>  uj.i.  ijuioguiiLii. 
Oiogouenronnon  =  (.'ayugu. 
Oiog8en  =  Goiot,'ouc-ii. 
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Oiogouia=»Cnyiiprt,  Goioponon. 

Oiogucn,  Oiog;wen  =  i;oioi,-inicii. 

Oiougovfne«  =  ("iiyiicii.  CmiopKiien. 

Oi-ra-uash  =  (Jui.rocli<>!;. 

Oitapar»  =  Oapiirs. 

Oiudachenaton=Ou2lietiireo<.lRtons. 

OJyotl=Ayi>il. 

Oiyurpe^lKMiklipe. 

Ojachtanichroenee  =  \Vi>:i. 

Ojadagochroehne  =  C.u  a  \\  I  111. 

O)adag;ochroene  =  (  ln-rnkii-. 

0-jang-ge  Pho-quiiigge  =  ?hipapulimft. 

Ojatinons=\\  oil. 

Oje-bway.   Ojeebois.   Ojibaway.   Ojibbewai?.   Ojibbe- 

ways.  Ojibboai.  Ojibeways,  Ojibois.  Ojibua.  Ojibwa, 

O-jib-wage,  Ojibwaip.  Ojib-wa-rek.  Ojibwas,  Ojib- 

■ways.  Ojibway-ugs,  Ojibwe  — ( 'IuI'Ihu  a. 
Oji  Caliente  =  At'iias   Ciilieni-s.    Wuriii    S  p  r  i  ii  i,' 

Apaclie. 
Oj-ke  —  San  Juan. 
Ojo  Benado=I'it(iinya. 
Ojo  Caliente=  At;uas  Crtliente=,  Hftwikiih.  Kiapk- 

\vaiiirtk\\  in. 
Ojo  Caliente  Apaches  =  \Varm  .-^printr  Apache. 
Ojo  de  Pescado=l\>C!ido. 
Ojogouen  =  Gini>i;ou<.'ii. 
Ojongovercs  =  (.'ayiii.'a. 

Ojo  Percado.  Ojo  Pescado.  Ojo  Pesoado=' I'oscftdo. 
0-jo-que  =  .~an  IWoiim^o. 

Ojos  CaUente5=Kiapk\vainBk\vjii.  Ojo  Caliontc. 
Oj-po-re-ge  =  Al)0'.'hii!. 
Oj-que=?aii  Ji;:in. 
Ojuaque=I'ojoa'|UC. 
Oka  alhtakala,  Oka-altakkala.  Oka-attakkala=-0ka- 

altakala. 
Okadada  =  0glala. 
0  kaga-wicasa  =  <.)ka£;hawicliaslia. 
Okahno=  llou'^aciiiitr. 
Oka  Hoola,  Oka  Hoolah  =  OkaliuUo. 
Okahumky  =  Okeliumpkee. 
Oka  Loosa  =  i  ikahisa. 
Oka  Lopassa  =  Uka  Kapa.ssa. 
Okames.  Okams=KHnsii. 
Okanagam  =  C»kiiiau'Hn. 
Okanagan  =  Nkftmapli.x.  Okin.iLMn. 
Okanagoa.   Okan-a-kan,    Okanakanes,    Okanakea^ 

Okinagan. 
Okanandans,  Okan-dan-das  =  C'i,'laIii. 
0"Kanies-Kanies=Ukiliagrtii. 
Okanis=Kaii>a. 
Oka-no  =  IkinNulini;. 
Oka  talaia,  OkataUia  =  i''katalaya. 
Oka-tiokinans  =  (  ikiiivakni. 
Okatlituk  =  Oftliik. 
Okaxa-witcaca=<  Jkairliau  ichaiha. 
Ok-chai.  Okchoys  =  uketiHyi. 
Ok-chun'wa  =  Oktcbunualgi. 
Okdada  =  OKlala. 

Oke-choyatte  =  .\lib«mu,  Okfhayi. 
Okecoussa  =  0kaln^a. 
Okeeogmut.  Okeeogmutes  =  UkioKmiiit. 
Okeho=Hoki..^ 

Oke  Lousa.  Oke  loussa  =  Okuln~a. 
Okenaganes.  Okenakane3  =  Ukindi5an. 
Okenechee  =  Occanecclii. 
Okeno=H<ik<i. 

Oke  noke.  Okenope  =  Hiin'-aciii)L.'. 
Okesez  =  <)<lii  SI.-. 
Oketayocenne,   Okete    Yocanne,    0  ke-teyoc-en-ne  = 

Okiuyakiii. 
Ckfuski  =  ( )a  kluskce. 
Okfuska'dshi-=(.>aklii-ku<l-hi. 
Ok'aaganak  =  <  ikiociiiim. 
OkhaHuUo  -Okahull... 
Okha  t  a  Talaia  =  <  ik  ha  lata  lava. 
Okho^amute  - '  ikiiaL'ak. 
Okiakants.  Okinaganes.  Okinahanc    Okinakain.  Oki- 

nakan,  Okinakane.  Okina'k  en.  Okinekane.  Okine- 

Kanes.  0  kin  i  katnei,  Okinokans.  0  ki  wah  kine  = 

C>ki'mL'iiii. 
Ok-kak  =  (»k.ik. 
Okkiadliving^'  rkia'llivitiu'. 
Okkiosorbik  =  ')ki"-iirhik. 
Okkokonimesit  =  Okiiiniiiakuinc>il. 
Okkowish  =  Ai-'a\*<--h. 
Oklahaneli,  Oklahumali  =  ')k!ahantiaIi. 
Oklevuaha.  Oklewaha  =((•  lawuha. 
Okmulge.  Okmulgee,  Okmulgi  =  <  >rniiilijr;c. 
Oknagamut,  Oknagamute-^'jkiia^'ak. 


Oknaka-=Oi:lftla. 

0knanapan8=.(.>kinrtiran. 

Oknavigamut—  L'kiiavik. 

Okoelaihoelahta^W  atakihnlaia. 

Okohoy»  =  Uk<.ihavi. 

O'kok=0kak.       ' 

Okonagan,  Okonagon  =  Okinai:aii. 

0konee  =  O<i>in.-c. 

Okonegan  =  Ukinapari. 

Okonhomes»it  =  0konmiakamcsit. 

Ok6ni  =  (  •cdiioe. 

Okoro  =  Arikara. 

Ok6tsali  =  (.>cota. 

Okpiktalik.  Okpiktolik=Opiktnlik. 

Oksak  talaya  =  (.'~\iklala>  a. 
I    Okshee=  Kl.inialh. 
I    Oktchayi^M  ikrhayi. 
i    OktchayTi'dshi=Okcliayn<Uhi. 

Oktibbeha  =  Vazix). 

Okuaho  =  Toryohno. 

Okuvagamute  =  0kiv<>trniiut. 

Oku-wa'-ri  =  Sia. 

Okuwa-tdoa.  Okuwa  t6wa  =  okMwa. 

Okwhuske  =  0akiii-ki'».\ 

01acatano  =  Ola  t:a  tarn  >. 

01acnayake  =  0ila(konayahc. 

0'-lah-ment'-ko=01amentke. 

01alla  =  0raihi. 

01anches=  Vaudanrhi. 

01ashes  =  Ola. 

01a3se  =  Ata-i. 

Olata  Quae  XItina=rtina. 

01chone  =  01hon. 

Old  Castle  =  Canada.snga. 

01dChiUli  =  Chilili. 

Old  Colony  Indians  =  Ma.Nh pee. 

Old  Cusetaw=Ka>ihta. 

Old  Estatoee=  K>tjitiH?e. 

Old  Field  =  GatasretegaiinInu'. 

Old  Fort  Hamilton=  SiinM[iithliigak. 

Old  Gauche's  gens  =  \Vat<ipaehnnto. 

Old  Harbor=Niilianiiut. 

Old  Indian  ViUage=  White-eyes  To\vn. 

Old  Mataconibe  =  Guaruneunve. 

Old  MerTawnaytown  =  Cliaiok.sofke. 

01dnass  =  Ni.ska. 

Old  Oneida=<jano\varohare. 

Old  Osonee  =  0^nee. 

Old  Peach  Orchard  Town=Pakan-TalIaha.=>ee. 

Old  Shawnesse  ViUage  =  Sha\vneet<)wn. 

Old  Showonese  Town  =  Charii<-rsto\vn. 

Old  Suwanee  town.  Old    Suwany  Town  =  .--li"  anei* 

Old  Tal-e-see  =  Tala>~o. 

Old  Town  =  i  mtautiiiik. 

Old  Town.  Old  Town  Village  =  \Vhite-eyes  Town. 

Old  Tiini=  Heshoia  .\yatliltona. 

Old  Yazoo  Village  =  VrtZ'Hi. 

Old  Zuni  =  He>hota  .Vyathltona. 

Oleachshoot  =  Got  lashoot. 

01eepas  =  01o!opn. 

01elachshoot  =  Ootla.>ihoot. 

01elato  =  01ulato. 

01gatano  =  01agatano. 

01hones  =  i  »lhon. 

01ibahali=L"llibahali. 

OIibabalies=.\lilianiii.  Ullil>ahali. 

01ilefeleia  =  ()klaialaya. 

OUnacks  =  .\htiaki. 

0  lip  as,  O-lip-pas^Ololopa. 

01itifar=  Littefutchi. 

01jon  =  01hon. 

0r-la  =  01a. 

OUa  jocne  =  .\ i ya hf ik  we. 

OUemon  Indians  =^<  >lanion. 

OUe-pot'l^l'scwenalduii:. 

OUeppanh'l-kah  teht'l  =  Medilding. 

011os  =  oio. 

OIocatano=OIflgat.'ino. 

01ol6p8i  =  01f.lopa. 

01omanosheebo=  K'ltnaine. 

Olompalis  =  ( il  u  ni p.a  I  i . 

Ol-o'-wi  dok.  Ol'-o-wit,  01o-wi'-ya  =  Olowilok. 

Ol'-po-sel  =  (;llxjsel. 

01were  =  <  'hi  were. 

01wiya  =  Olowitok. 

Oma  a  =  Omowiih. 

0macka6iwag  =  ()iiiu^lika.^iii;. 

Omaha  hcaka,  Omahahs  =  (Jrnaha, 

Omahanei^  okinagan. 
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Omahaws.  Omahuas— Ouiaba. 

Omail— Olmniil. 

Omaka,  Omalia^ Kiunhu. 

Omameeg=  Miami. 

O-man-ee— Miliw  akaiuo'i. 

0-inat)'-ha,  0  ma>i-hahea=Omdlm. 

Omani«e  =  0mmuui.-o. 

0'manits'enox  =  Omanil>iMi(>k. 

Omanomineu.  Omanomini^  Mi'iinnunee. 

Omans,  Omaonhaon=C>malia. 

Omaschkase  'Weaenewak  =  Wazlm.-h. 

Omashkekok  =  Ma»ki'?i<n. 

Omatchamne  =  .\!:ulu-iiiiii. 

Omates  =  Onondaga. 

Omato  =  Hiiuia. 

0'mau  =  Okuu  a,  Oniowuh 

Omau'-hau  =  Omaha. 

0-inaum-ee=  Mdcwakantou. 

Oinaum-eeg=  .^Iianli. 

Omawhaw,  Omawhawes  =  Oniaha. 

Omawuu  =  Oniowuh. 

Omeaoffe,  Omeaosse.  Oraeaotes  =  <1iiietin.os.se. 

Omee  Towns=  .Nlaiiuu-e  'I'dvmis. 

Omenak=  ruiHiia. 

0 'mene  —  XcKjt  ka . 

Omi  =  .\hiiim'. 

Omianicks,  Omie  =  Miami. 

Oinikoues  =  Aniikua. 

dmis3is  =  0ini>i<. 

Omitaqua  — Oiiiitia<|na. 

Omkwa—  l'ii]p.,ua. 

Ommas=Hunia. 

Omochumnies=  .MafluMimi. 

Omoloa  =  Uoin()hia. 

Omouhoa,  Omowhows  =  (.imaha. 

Ompaam=  fauixt.'t. 

Omuhaw  =  C)inaiia. 

0-mun-o-rain-ecg=  Mononiinet'. 

Omush-kas,  0-mu3h-kas-u5=  Wazhush. 

Omush-ke-goag.  Omushkegoes=  Masketfon. 

Omutchamne,  Omutchunmes  =  >hK-hfmiii 

Onabas  =  Oiiavas. 

Onachaquara  =  Andchurar|ua. 

Onachas  =  \Va>ha. 

Onachee  =  Onnahee. 

Onachita=  Wichita. 

Onadago  =  OnoiMjasa. 

Onadahkos,  Onadaicas,  Onadakoes  =  AridiJarko. 

Onaghee  =  (JniiahL->-. 

Onagongues,  Onagonque,    Onagunga,   OnagTingees  = 
Atjiiatci. 

Onahe.  Onaliee.  Onahie  =  r)nnatie'j. 

Onancoke  =  0nani.<wk. 

Onandaga,  Onandages,  Onandagos,  Onandgo.  Onando- 

ga8=Oiioiiiiiii:ii. 
Onankok  =  'Jiiaiii  oc'k. 
Onantagues  =  0iiori<iaea. 
Onaouientagos=  UV'i'n'liffo. 
Onapien,  Onapienes  =  Onapiem. 
Onaucoke  =  Onanci>ck. 
Onaumanients^i  tiiawmanient. 
Onawaraghhare  =  i;iiiiiiuar(jhur<.-.  Onuitla  (vil.). 
0iicapapa3=  [ii:nk['apa. 
Onchechaug=  I'aUhc  'avf. 
Onch  pa-pah  =  Huiikiiapa. 
Oncidas  =  OnL-i'la. 
0ackew3y=  L'ricoua. 
Onconntehock3=  .\bnaki. 
Onc-pah-pa,  Oiicpapa=  Hnnkpajia. 
Ondadeonwas  =  Cliorokef. 
Ondages  =  OiK>li'l  lira. 
Ondataouaouat  j(,nta\va. 
Ondataouatouat  -  I  llinoi.". 
Ondatauauat,  Ondatawawat  =  (Jttawa. 
Ondatouatandy=  I'ljtawatouii. 
Ondawagas  =  S(.ii<;''a. 
Ondiakes  =  .\hiiaki. 
Ondiondago  =  (  inunihiija. 
Ondironon  ^.Xorrijniiidn. 
Ondoutaouaheronnon=-<Jndoiitaoiiaka. 
Ond8ta8aka  =  Ottawa. 
0neachquage=^O'iuai(a. 
One-capapa=  Hiiiikpaf)a. 
One-daugh-|ra-haugh-ga  =  Oiion<lrtija. 
Onehohquages='<j'jUai,'a. 
Oneida  Castle -^<iannwari(hiir(.'. 
Oneiout^<)jii'i.l:i  i  vil.  i. 
Onejage«  =  .\ljiiaki. 


;  Onejagese  =  S<">koki. 

j  Onejou»t  =  Onoi<la  (vil.V 

I  Onendagah  =  0ii<iiiiiai;a  (vil.). 

I  Onengioure  =  (."an,;,'liiiawai:a. 

•  Oncnhoghkwages.      One"  hokwa'ge  =  0<iuaga. 

I  0-n*"-ta''-ke  =  Oiioiidai;a. 

I  Oneout=OiK'ida  (  vil.  i! 

I  CneugJSre,  ODewyiure  =  Cinij;hnawaea. 

I  Onextaco=(">ni.\ayma.<. 

I  Oneydoes  =  0nt:' ilia. 

!   Ongnetgechaton.     Onghetgeodatons-^i  iiigiu'ti^oixla- 
■       t-.ns. 

Ongmarahronon.  Ongniarahronon.0nguiaahra^^(  liiir- 
niaalira. 

Ongu-a-no""-syo"'-ni'  =  Iro<ini>i-. 
'    Oniactmaws.  6nia3  =  \\  ca. 

i    Oniasontke.    OniasontKeronons  =  lluiuiiasiiiitkoriv 
1       noil. 

Oniatonons.  Oniattanoa  =  \Vea. 
I   Onie-le-toch  =  i)ealilk. 
I   Onieoute  =  0neida  ( vil.1. 
I   Oni'hao,  0-ni-'ha-o  =  Oiiiaha. 
i   OnilIas=\Vea. 

Oninge,  Oningo  =  Venango. 
I   Onioen  =  (ioiogoiK'n. 

Onionenhronnons.  Oniouenhronon^Caynija. 

Onip6wisibiwininiwag  =  t)ne|HiWt.->cp<'\veiii'n<.'wak. 

Oniscousir.s  =  \\'iM.'i'n--iti. 

Onkapa3  =  t)>  uklipe. 

Onkdaka  =  (.'i:lala. 

Onkinegans  =  (jkinasran. 

Onkoiiagannha  =  i  )iuwai,'anlia. 

Onkpahpah,  Onkpapah  =  llmikpapn. 

Onlogaraies=  Fii.vc.-^. 

Onnachee  =  On  I  lahoo. 

Onnagonge3.  0nnagongue3,  Onnagongwe,   Onnagon- 
ques  =  .Vl.>niiki. 

Onnandages,  Onnatagues  — « ili<»li<tai'a. 

Onnatucks=0iuiatui.'. 

Onnayairou=  Ilonooye. 

Oaneiote  =  Goiogout:n. 

Onneiou,  Onneioute  =  0noida  (vil.). 

Onnei8theronnon=  Oilfida. 

Oanenatu  =  Dtfyodeshot. 

Onnentagues  =  0nondaf:a. 

Onnentissati  =  Oin-nti-ati. 

Onneyatte,  Onnie8te  =  0neida  (vil.V 

Onnogonges.  Onnogongwaes  =  .Kbnaki. 

Onnoncharoiuions  =  (jnonchataroiion. 

Onnondaga  =  C)nonda!ja. 

Onnondage  =  0ni>lidai.'a  (vil.  .. 

Onnondages,      Onnondagoes.     OnnondagTies=-(>non- 
daera. 

Onnor.dague=0iiondaea  (vil.). 

Onnondagues  =  <jnondaKrt. 
Onnondaque=  Onondaga  (vil.). 

Onnongonges  =  .\  hnaki. 

Onnoniote  =  0ncida  ivil.). 

Onnonlagea,   Onnontae  =  0non<la?a. 

Onnonta'e,   Onnontae.  Onnontaghe,  Onnontagk,   On- 
nontague  =  OniindaL'a  (vil.  >. 

Onnontaeheonnons.  Onnontaeronnons.   Onnontaghe, 
Onnontagheronnon»  =  <  )iii)ndau'a. 

Onnontagk,     Onnontague  =  unoniJai^a,     Onoii'iaird 
(vil.). 

Cnnontaguehronnons.  Onnontaguese,    Ononntaguez 
OrLnontatae  =  Oiioniiaea. 

Onnontcharonnons  =  Oii<jnfliatarouon. 

OnnontoeronDon3  =  <.m'iiidatra. 

Onnosarage  Ca3tle  =  <junijwarobare. 

Onnotagues  =  <.»iioiidaL:a. 

Onnutague  =  Kanag'aro. 

Ono  =  Oiia. 

0  no-a' la  gone  na  =  Onnalai,'Mua,  .■v-iienectady. 

0noaughqua.ga  =  0')iiat,'a. 

Onoconcquehagaa  =  .\.bljaki. 

Onocow3=  Konkan. 

Ono  danger  =  Can  a  ndaigUtt. 

Ono^angt3  =  .\tinaki. 

Onogbguagy,  Onoghquagey-O'inaca. 

Onogongoes.  Onogoneuas.  Onogungos  — .Xbnaki. 

Onohoghgwige,  Onohoghquaga.  Oaohoquaga,  Onoh- 
quauga  =  i_)'iuat^a. 

Onokonquehaga=  .Vdnaki. 

Ononda  agos,    Onondades,    Onondaeronnons  =  Onon- 
diiifa. 

Onondaga  Castle-=Oii(indaL'a  (vil.  i. 

Onondagaes,     Onondagah,   Oaondagas.    Onondagert, 
Caondagei,  Onondagez^onuuda^a. 
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Onondagharie  =  <  inoii.liieliMr:!. 

Onondaghe,  Onondagheronons,   Oiiomlagos,   Oiionda 

fues,  Onondajas.  Onondakes.  Onondawgaws.  Onon 
egas--^Oiii'n'lML.M. 
Onondowa'  =  Nunc  la  Wild. 
O-cone'ka-ga-ha^  Mum  1  hill  kiiL:iii;lie. 
Onon»on2:ues  =  Abiiiiki. 

Ononhofhquage  =  Oiiiinirii. 

Ononiiote  =  0noi(l,i  ^vil.^. 

0  no'-nio=.Vrikar)i. 

Ononiote  =  Ciiioifl;i  (vil.V 

Ononjete,  Ononjote  =  (  'iioi'la  i  vil.V 

Onontae,  Onontaehronon.  Onontaerhonons.  Onontae- 
ronons.  Onontaerrhonons.  Onontaez.  Onontager, 
Onontages.  Onont3a:hes.  Onont.i!;ue.  Oiiontaeueron- 
nons,  Onontagueronon.  Onoutaguese.  Onontahe. 
OQontaheronons  =  (  hhimI.iu'u. 

Onontakaes  =  i  ittawu. 

Onontake,  Onontatacet  =  <  Mi(iniliii:;i. 

Onontchataranons.  Onontchataronons.  Onontchatero- 
nons  =  Oiioiichararonon. 

Ononthag:ues  =  Oiionila:,M. 

Onontiogas  =  0iinoiuii'i:a. 

Onoontaugaes  =  (.>ii(>nilai-'a. 

Onoquage,  Onoquaghe  =  (>iiiiai;rt. 

Onossky  =  Aliloiia. 

Onothaca=^<  >nalhainia. 

Onoiindages  =  CHi"niiaL;ii. 

Onoyints  =  OiKicla. 

©"phu"  enikaci3{a  =  Anpaiiiiuka>hika. 

Onquilouzas=C'I'tloii»a. 

Ontaanak=0ttau  a. 

Ontagamies=  Foxes. 

Ontag-ues  =  On(iUcla.i,'a. 

Ontaonatz  =  ritta  \va. 

Ontaraeronon.  Ontarahronon  =  Kickafuxi. 

Ontastoes  =  roniL'>tOL:a. 

Ontationoue  =  Nottii\vay. 

Ontdwawies=0uaua. 

Ontehibouse  =  ('hipfn_\va. 

Ontoagannha,  Ontoagaunha  =  0ut \va<;aiilia. 

Ontoouaganha=0iu\va^anha. 

Ontotonta  =  CHo. 

Ontouagannha,  OntSagannha.  Ontouagennha^Oiu- 
wiigiinlia. 

Ontponies=r)ntpfpii(.a. 

Onttaouactz  =  Ottawa. 

Ontwagannha  =  0iitwai,'aiiha. 

Onuatuck  =  <  ninaluc. 

Onug-anugemut  =  (.Miniraiink. 

Onughkaurydaaug=.~'-iM  ra. 

O-nim-da'-ga-o-no.  Onundagega  — Oiinnilaga. 

OnQndawaga  =  .S'--ii<ia. 

0nundawgoe3  =  (JniiiiiliiL:a. 

Onmitate-ha'ge  =  .liiiiiaia. 

Oiiuntewakaa  =  .'-ein-oa. 

0-nyade-a'-ka''-hyat=.\e<>daklioat. 

Onyapes  — Qiiafiau". 

Onyauyah=  Ilnneovo. 

Ooailik,  OoalUkh  =  i'alik. 
Oochepayyan  =  Chif»?wyan. 

Oocooloo-r'alaya  =  OklaiHlaya. 

Oocuca  =  C)iU(.a. 

0-(>-dam  =  Te[ii,-huanc. 

Ood-za-tau  ^  L'tsolita. 

Ooe-Asa  =  Ta\va.'<ji. 

Ooe-Asah  =  C>ota.'v.i. 

Oofe-ogoolas  =  <  liner  111  la. 

Oogahlensie.  Oogalenskie-^r^'alakmiiit. 

Ooganok  =  ri:aiuk. 

Oogashik^  I'u'a.'rllik. 

Oo-geoo-lik—  ("fjiilirmim. 

Ooglaamie,  Ooglamie— t'tklav  i. 

Ooglit,  Ooglitt-ri-'lirii. 

Ooglovia=  CLjluvaia. 

Oogovigamute.  Oogowigamute  ^  I'l/i'vik. 

Oogueesik  Salik,   Ooguensik  salik  Innuit8  =  I'kii^ik- 

.saliniiiiit. 
Oo  gwapes=f^iiapa\v. 
Oohaiack  =  Akliiok. 
Oohanick  ■-  ('Lraiiik. 
Oohaskeck-=lha.-kc'k. 
Oohenoupa  =(ji)lii-n(in[ia 
Ooho-mo  i'o,  0  bhomb  yo-'  I'akota. 
Oohp  j^  Navalio,  Walapa-i. 
Oohpap^  Maricopa. 
Ooiak.  Ooiatsk- 1.  yak. 

Oo-innakhtagowik.  Ooinukhlagowik,  Ooinuktago- 
wik^L'iuuk. 


Ookagamiut.  Ookagamiite-^ I'kak. 

Oo  kana-kane     i  'Una  can. 

Ookevok  -^  rki\'>kinlut. 

Ookhogamute^OkiiaL'ak. 

Ookivok=  Ikivnkiniut. 

Ook-joo-lik=li:jiiliriiiint. 

Ook-tauhau-zau  see  =  rklalias4\.«i. 

Ookwolik=ri,'juliriiiint. 

Oolukak  =  l"hikakliiiiaiia. 

Oo-maha  =  Oiiiatia. 

Oomenak  =  rmaiia. 

Oomiak-soak=  I  illuliM'ii. 

Oominii'tQiu^  HiiUc'iyt->.|i-;. 

Oomnak  =  N'iki'l-ki. 

Oomoojek  Yutes  ^  I'.iwlnu'lit. 

Oonaka^aiiiute  "Ihakai-'ak. 

OonakhtoUk-=  I'liu-a  lik. 

Oonalakleet=-riinlaklik. 

Oanalaska=Iliuliiik. 

Oonalga,  Oonalgenskoi=  Cnalija 

OonaUgmuie=  I  nali:,'ninit. 

Oonancock  =  Onancotk. 

Oon6ingan  =  .\li'U(. 

Oonangashik=  L'nani:a>liik. 

Ooncows=  Konkaii. 

Oongenskoi  =  l"ni,'a. 

Oon-harLk=  rnliarik. 

Oonoghquageys  =  (.iiiuaKa. 

OonoDgashik  =  rnant;a>liik. 

Oonontaeronnon3=-A)iion.ias:a. 

Oop=A)>ac>lif.  Navah.i.  Walafiai. 

Oopap,  Oopas=  Mariiopa. 
I   OopungTiewing  =  <  iiTriluivinir. 

OoqueesiksUlik=  rkn^ik-alinniut. 
!    Ooscooches.  Oosechu  =  <.'-o(chi. 
I    Oosemite  =  .\\va[ii. 
i    Oo-seoo-che,  Ooseoochee  =  0>;ot(.hi. 
1   Ooske-ma=  l>kinio. 
'   Oosoomite  =  .\ u ani. 

I    Oustanale,  Oustanalle.  Oostanaula.    Oos-te-naulah, 
;       Oostmawley  =  l';tanali. 
I    Oostomas=U.'^tonia. 
''   Ootagami3=  Foxfs. 
1    Ootam=rinia. 

Oote-lash  shoots  =  rioilashriot«. 

Ootivakh.  Ootiwakh.  Ootkaiowik  =  Utkiavi. 

Ootkeaviemutes,  Ootkeavies=  I'tkiavinmiiit. 

Ootkooseek-KaUngTnoeoot=  ("ku-ik.<aliriiiiu[. 

Ootooka  Mutes.  Ootookas=  L'tukaniint. 

Ootslashshoots=t>:^tlajhoot. 

06tyiti  =  r<xlnti. 

Oouiatanons,  08iata8atenon  =  W'ea. 

Ooukia  =  Caliokia. 

Oo-yapes  =  (.j!napaw. 

Oozinkie=  Uzinki. 

Op  =  Apaf  he. 

0'-pa=Upan. 

Opala  =  Ofiata. 

Opanock  =  0haiioak. 

Oparsoitac  =  r[ia^uilac. 

Opas=.^Iari(■Of>a. 

Opasura  =  0r><>';nra. 

Opatas  coguinachis  =  Cn[r\iinai-hi. 

Opatas  teguimas  =  Ti  ;,'unna. 

Opate,  Opauas  =  0pala. 

Opea=I'toria. 

Opechisaht.  Opecluset,  Ope-eis-aht  — (ipiichcaht. 

0  pe'-ki  =  \Val[.i. 

Opemens  d'Acheliny  =  Noperiiiiiu'. 

Openadyo,  Openagi.  Openagos,  Openangos^AbnakL 

Opendachiliny  ^  ['aualini,'. 

Openoche8  =  I'ohoniclio. 

0pet-che8-aht  =  <  ipit(ho<^aht. 

Opetsitar  =  C>pi(~at. 

Opii=Ilopi. 

0  pi  ji  que.  Opijiqui^  Wiilpi. 

Opilika,  Opilike.  Opir-'lako  =  Opilhlakn. 

0  pilthlucco^Opilhlakii. 

O'pimittiah  Ininiwac  =  Nopciiiinkr. 

O'pimraitish  Ininiwuc-  < 'reiv 

0ping3=  I'oiiiriliiH. 

0pi6itar==()pi(-at. 

Opistopea^^i  ipi-topia. 

Ople  goh-=Takiinil'linx. 

Opocoulas  — Ofotroula. 

0-po  nagh-ke--  .Miriaki. 

0  po  que  — San  llilcion.'O. 
Opoteppe  "I  »[«xlei)e. 

Opoto --<  iputo. 
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Oppegach.  Oppfgoeh-Opegoi. 
Oppenago=AI'nnki. 

Op  pe  o=('l"'»^"'-       ,    .    . 
Oppernoaick  =  "I"r'i'll\"'C- 
Oppeyoh  -i'l"^ '-'"'• 
0ppo8ian«  =  <>l'*'-^''"'-      . 
Opquive.  Opquiwi  =  \\  nlpi. 
Opuhnar'-ke  =  Abnrtki. 
Opuh"  nika  shiagga  =  L  pn  n. 
Oqomiut  =  t'k.'nnut. 
Oquacho.  Oquago-Oi-iunga. 
0-qua  pas.  Oquapasos  =  Wi">l'-'^^  • 
Oq>ie-I.oussas  =  (.ikalusii. 

Oquitod=(_'l"'''^'^ 

Oquwa,  Oquwa-tdoa  =  (>ku\Vrt. 

Orabi  =  <">niilii. 

Bro;a>l,e,    Oraiby,    Oraiva,    Oralvar.    Oraire, 

Oraivi  =  OrHibi. 
Orakakes  =  0riipak<. 
Orambe.  Orante=C>raibi 
Orapack.  Orapakas,  Orapakes  =  Onip..k>. 
Orarians=F<'inimaUi\n  t'uuih.  K>kimo. 
Srawtoraybe.    Oraybi.   Orayve,    Orayvee,    Orayvi. 

Oravxa  =  OrailM.  ^ 

Orcamipias.  Orcampion.  Orcampiou  =  0rcaii. 
Orcoquisa  =  ArkukiSii.  ,      .,  j, 

Orcoquisac  =  >.m  .V-M.^tin  <k-  A  lumarlrt. 
Orcoquisacs.  Orcoquuas  =  Arkoki-.i. 
Ore  =  OpiUii. 
Oregon  Jacks  =  Ntt'Kom. 
Orehbe.  Oreiba  =  0r<uln. 

S-rey  be   Oriabe,  Oribas,  Oribe.  Oribi  =  ()ra.bi. 

0rientale8=  I'onatckA. 

Original  Pueblo=Antlian. 

Orisca,  Oriska.  Oriske  =  L.anowun.han-. 

Orista,  Oristanuin=  Edisto. 

Oriva  =  Onubi. 

Orixa=Edisto. 

0'ke'=San  Juan. 

Orleans  Indians=Knrok.  ,.  ,  ,„i. 

Orondacks.  Orondocks,  Orondoes=  Adiron-Uck. 

Orongouens=Crtyiiga. 

Oron^nygh-wurriegughre  =  0noala£rona. 

Oronoake.  Oronoke=  W  onm.'Ck 

Oroondoks.  Oroonduck8=Aflirondack. 

Oropacks.  Oropaxe  =  Urapak'=. 

Oroyson  =  0roy«om. 

Orp=Apacbe. 

Orquisai;o  =  Arkoki;a. 

Orribies=Oraibi. 

Orroyo=Pui.-blrt  dfl  Arroyo. 

Ortithipicatony=Tippfcaiioe. 

Oruk=Art.ku. 

Orundacks=-  A<lirondack. 

OruDges=Mahican. 
Orvine=La<'  Court  Oreille*. 
Oryina=Oraibi. 
Osach-hano  =  O'^hach . 

S*.5rd?5"ch'enes,   Osages  of  the   Oak*  =  ^antsiik 

diiin. 
08agi  =  Sank. 

Osag^^inang.  Osaginaw'  =  Srtginaw. 
Osa:j  =  Hiipi. 
Osakl,  Osankies  =  ~a\ik: 
Osapa  chitto  =  sapa  <  hilto. 
Osarge  =  (>ai:e. 
Osark  =  Ozark. 
0sa8igi  =  0-ai.'e. 
Osatoves  =  U/.uliuhi. 

Osaugeeg.  05aukie3  =  .~auk. 

Osault  St  Louis  =  (.'ii'itrbna\vaga. 

0'-saw-kee  =  .-;aiik. 

0-saw-ses  =  OsaKe. 

Osay=Hopi. 

08aybe  =  Oraibi. 

08ayes  =  <lsaL'i'.  . 

0Bcameches  =  Oi'rnneeclii. 

Osceola's  Town  =  Wulilako. 

0&cillee  =  (>illa. 

Oscoochee^' i-"tihi. 

Osedshi  ina/.laks  =  <Jsaire. 

06cegah=It-(licablli<-. 

0»e-lameby  =  As-ilunapi. 

08eooche  =  <)-otcbi. 

Osett,  08ette  =  (iZHtie. 
08evegatchie8  =  O^v\>'gatchie. 


Osewingo^CbenaiitJo. 
0shachewan  =  O<fli-lii\vnn. 
bshahak^Pakoui. 
0'  sharts.  Oshatsh-O-bacli. 
Oshawanoag  =  ^ba\viioo. 
08heraca=  Poses. 
0'shetchiwan=O~elcbi\v.(ii. 
Osheti  Shakowin=  Uakota. 
Oshibwek  =  <bipI>^'"n- 
0-8ho-na=O>b<'iiawan. 
0sht-yal•a  =  O^^yaiak\^a. 
08iguevede  =  0si'iu»-*vedi;. 
Osinies  =  Ozinie''. 
OsinipoiUes=AssiniU>in. 
Osipees  =  Ossipt'i.'. 
Osita=  Wichita. 

oSnSnl!"  Oskemanitigous  =  Ouki-kimani- 
tovik. 

Oski  holba=EiCOoba. 

0Braaxmike'lp  =  Osmakmikellp. 

0sochee  =  O>otcbi. 

Osoli  =  0rail>i. 

Osooycos=Nkamip. 

Osotonoy.  Osotteoez  =  l  z\Uiulu. 

Osoyoos  =  NkauJip. 

0spa  =  *.'-p'>-  ,       .  ^. 

0squisakamais  =  O'^k.iui'=aqi>'»"ia>- 
I   Ossachile  =  (.):-acbile. 

OBsage^Osaee. 
I    Ossalonida  =  .\>--ilaiiMpi. 
i    03seegahs  =  ll-^'benbme. 

Osse-gon  =  .\'-boi:en. 

;   Snelion^  Ossemon.  Osseruenon^raugbuawa^a 
'    Ossikanna  =  >iiK-ca.  ic  inUiniti 

Ossineboine.  Ossmiboine.  Ossnobians  =  As-inU>om. 


Ossonane,  Ossosandue,   Ossosane.  Ossossaire  = 

i    Os^oUoez.  Ossoteoue,  Ossotonoy.    Ossotoues.    Ossot- 
teoez.  0s8oztoiies=l  zutiubi. 
0ssuchees=O-otchi. 
0s5wegatche=0s\vogatcbie. 
08taiidousket  =  .~andnsky. 

5Sa^t"ones.0st>agahoroones  =  Cb,ppevva. 

08tonoos  =  Ustanali. 
;    n«trptchees   6sudshi   6sutchi  =  <>~''t'bi. 

Katcres.  Oswagat.c.  Osweatch.es  Osweegach.0 
!  Osweegchie.  Oswegachys.  Oswegatches.  0=.wegat 
I       chy.  Oswegatsy  =  <  >>«"ei:at(bK-. 

Oswichees.  Oswichu  =  U-otftii. 

!    OswiUha,  Oswitche.Oswitchee  =  U~.nrh.. 

1    Otagamies=>"Xi--"- 

1   0-ta-har-ton=Olekhiatonwaii. 

I   0tahas  =  ''»tlrt\va. 

I   6t4kwanawe-rUDe='  =  <>Uiaga. 

'   Otama=Pima. 

'    Otana-saga  =  Canada?ae«. 

O.tan  gan  =  Wiimebago. 

Otaoas  =  Uita\va. 
'    Otaopabini  =  \Vatopapn,ab. 

OtaSais.  Otaouaks.  Otaou8  =  Olta«a. 

Otasee   Otasse  =  .\ta-j.  , 

Ota'tshia  widishi'anun  =  i  )tacl.m. 
j   Otauis  =  <)lli'."«-     . 
!   S'otl-s'ol'awaus.  0tav-awa.  =  O„awa. 

I  St:c^rf:.i)tchiy;;^wi„n..-a.o. 

Otchaqua--"at!i;i.iiia 
i    gl:^-lif  ^^t^h^^e^'otch-po..      Otch.po.8e.. 

Otchipwe  =  <-|npi"-\va 
'    Otcbun-gti-rah  =  \Vinii.-bMi.'<i. 
:    Otcitcik6n6ag  =  '"ilrhirhagami. 

UTld. 

;    Otenmarhem.  Otenmarhen  =  Oint.marhen. 

Otentas  =  (Jto.  ,  ,  .    . 

^r^::^''0^:^^'^0Z..    Othonez,    Othos. 
Othoies.  Othouez.  Othoves-Otu. 
1   O-thun  BU-rah8=\Vimii.bago. 
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OtUra8atenon==\\\'ii. 
Otickwagami  -  Ni(>i-v.-iiic. 
Otil'-tin=^  Kiitchukutrhiii. 
Otin»-^  lliiiii. 
Otinanchahe  =  JoHs,voh. 

Otissee  =  At,i<i. 

Otjibwek  =  <.'lii|>pe\vii. 

Otk-e-a-vik=l"tkiuvi. 

Cot  klial  na'as  xa'da-i— (.>tkiiihi:ia>^-)iit>lMi. 

Otkiavik.  Otkiawik.  Otki-awinf.  Otkiwik--' 'ikitivi. 

Otma  =  Altu. 

Otmagra  =  \Viniiot>.iso. 

tOt  na'as  xa'dai  =  Otnniis-hi\iliii. 

Otno-Khotana.  Otnox  tana^Alili-tm. 

Otoa  =  Tn:i;ii. 

Otoctatas,  Otoctotas,  Otoe,  Otoetata-.=  <  )to. 

Otogamies=  Ku.Xt'^. 

0-t6h'-scn==t  >i:lalii. 

Otok  kok=riiik:i. 

Oto-kogameuts=  L'tiikamint. 

Otokotouemi=  LUti<;uonourniin. 

Otoinie  =  (  >iiiMh:i. 

Otondiata.  Otoniata.  Otoniato  =  Totiilialrt. 

Otonkah=  \\iiiiit.-l)ajro. 

Otonnica  =  TunKa. 

Otontanta=Oti>. 

Otopachgnato=  \V;UO['iiiliii!il(). 

Otopplata.  Otoptata  — t  ilii. 

Otoseen-- Ala^i. 

Ototantas,  Ototata=-(>ti>. 

0totcha3si=  L"/.utiiihi 

Otouacha  =  Ti'niiilii'. 

Otoutanta,  Otoutantas  Paote  =  ()lo. 

Otowaa,  Otoways  =  (,itt.n\  a. 

Otseningo.  Otsiningo.  Otsininko  =  < 'lii'iiiinu'o. 

Ots-on-waeken  =  <  xtonwackiii. 

Otsotchaue.       Otsotchoue,       Otsotchove        Otsote  = 

L'zutiiilii. 
Otstonwackin  =  0«ton\vackiii. 
Ottagamies,  Ottagaumies=  KoXt^. 
Ottah-wah,    Ottahway,    Ottaouais.    Ottaouets  =  ()t- 

tdwii. 
Ottapoas  =  Chippeua. 
Ottar-car-me,  Ot-tar-gar-me=  Foxes. 
Ottasees  =  Ata-i. 

Ottauwah,  Ottawacks.  Ottawacs.  Ottawaes.  Ottawa- 
gas,  Ottawaies.  Ottawak  =  <juiiua. 
Ottawa  lake  men  =  Lae  Cmir:  Urt-illi-*. 
Ottawas  of  Blanchards  Creek.  Ottawas  of  Blanch- 

ard  s  Fork=BlaiRhurii's  Fork. 
Ottawawa,   Ottawawaas,    Ottawawe.   Ottawawooes. 

Ottawaws,  Ottaway.  Ottawwaws.  Ottawwawwag, 

Ottawwawwug  =  <;na\vrt. 
Ot-tech-petl  =  <Ji-.hi.ctli. 
Otter,  Nation  of  the  — .\ mi kwii. 
Ottersea,  Ottesa.  0tte3sa=  .\.td.-i. 
Ottewas  =  (jlI.i\va. 

Ottigamie.  Ottigaumies.  Ottiquamies=  Fo.xes. 
Ottisse,  Ottissee  =  Atnsi. 
Otto,  Ottoas  =  lltii. 
Ottoawa  =  t)ttttua. 
Ottoes  =  ()to. 
Ottogamis=  Foxe«. 

Ottoos.  Otto's.  Ottotatocs.  Ottotatoe3  =  (  lti>. 
Ottova,  Ottowaes.  Ottowais  =  <ntu\vn. 
Ottow3S-=(Jlii,  OltaWrt. 
Ottowata,  Ottowaus.  Ottowauways.  Ottowawa.  Otto- 

wawe,  Ottowaws.  Ottowayer.  Ottoways.  Ottowose, 

Ottwasse  =  Onau  a. 
0'tu'guna  =  (j'itijl,'i)iia. 
0'-tu-kah  =  Utiika. 
0-tun-nee  =  CriMv~. 
Oturbe  =  .\turi>o. 
OtutacheB  =  Oti.». 
Oua=\V.H. 

Ouabaches.  Ouabachi  =  \Vabash. 
Ouabans^Oiialianu. 
Ouabash  Nations==  W  uIim'-Ii. 
Ouabenakiouek,    Sabenakii     Ouabenaquis.    Ouabna- 

quia=.\ijimki. 
Ouace--=0a:i-i»iiariril. 
Ouacha  =  Wu-ha. 

Oaachaskesouek-  \Vaclinske>^iniek. 
Ouachegami  ^\Vaihi-i(anu. 
Ouachibe8  =  <  iiiacliita. 
Ouachipuanes  =  ('liiiM-\vyan. 
Ouac bites--  •  Miudiita. 
Ouachtanons,  Ouachtenons,  Ouachtunon"=  Won. 


Ouadbatons,    Ouadebathons.    Ouadebatons.    Qua   it 

Battons=  WnliiH'loii. 
Ouadiche  =  Nal>r.-<lnolie. 
Ouaepetons^  W  ahpvlon. 
Ouae  Utina=I'liiia. 
Ouagoussac=  K<>\os. 
Ouagou8sak  =  \Vakortwi<.-iojik. 
0uainco  =  \\iii.'O. 
Ouaioumpoum=  Wiuiii. 
Ouakichs  =  Xi>«nkn. 

Ouakicoms.  Ouakikours  =  \VaIikiMkMiii. 
Ouak8icchiuek  =  <'lii-iMl.c. 

Ouakouingouechiouek=\\akiiiuiit,'Oiit'i'lii\v.-k. 
Ouali^tHiajciuarini. 

Oualla-Oualla.  Ouallas  Ouallas  ^  Wallawailu 
8anabegoueks=  \Viniicl'a,-ii. 
Ouanahinan=  Kaniielioiiaii. 
Ouanchas  — Wa^tia. 
8an8inak  =  \Ve\veii'i(\ 
Ouaouackecinatouek=  Hiinni. 
8a8aiation=\\'oa. 

Ouaouechkairini.  Ouaouechkairiniouek  =  W.  -karini 
Oiiaouiartanons.  Ouaouiatanoukak.  Ouaouiatenonou- 

kak=\Voa. 
Ouaouiechkairini.  8a8iechkarini9ek  =  Wt-skarilii. 
Ouaouyartanons^  Wi'u. 
Ouapamo=  \Vai><>i). 
Ouapeontetons=  Wrt/.ikiitc 
Ouapetons=  Wahtictciu. 
Ouapetontetons=  Wazikiite. 
8arasteg8iak3=  .^lall'l■i^e. 
8arinakiens  =  WV'U  I'lKM'. 
Ouaroronon  =  t  Mit;iniuilira. 
Ouasaouanik  =  Uua-^()iiariiii. 
Ouasiconteton=  Wa/.ikute. 
Ouasitas  =  (Jiiactiita. 
Ouasouarim  =  (jua.>ouariiii. 
Ouasoys  =  OKiitce. 
Ouassi  =  ()ua-.<iiiarini. 
Ouassitas  =  (iuai'luta. 
Ouatabatonha=  Walipeton. 
Ouatanons  =  \VL'a. 
Ouatawais  =  Ottawa. 
Ouatchita  =  0aactnta. 
Ouateinanetons  =  (JCa  tame  lie  ton. 
Ouatenon  =  Wea. 

Satoeronnon,  Ouatoieronon  =  >auk. 
Ouatonons=  Wea. 
Ouatouax  =  Ottawa. 
Ouattonon=  Wea. 
Oubenakis,  8benakis  =  .\lmaki. 
Oubestamiouek=  B'-rsiamite. 
Oucahipoues  =  i  'hipiiewu. 
Oucatonons  =  Wea. 
Ouchage-=l_)-a,L'i.'. 

Ouchaouanag.  Ouchawanag  =  .Slia«nec. 
Ouchee=  Yufhi. 
Ouchessigiriniouek.  Ouchestigoiiek,  Ouchestigouetch, 

Ouchestigouets  =  <.>lik-e-<.-titri>U'.'k. 
Ouchibois.Cuchipawah,  Ouchipoe,  Oucbipoves  — •lul*- 

pewa. 
0uchitaw3=  Wichita. 

Ouchuchlisit.  Ou-chuk-lisaht  =  ('(■huckli--it. 
Oudebaetons  =  Watipetnii. 
8eanohronon»=  Wenroljrouon. 
Oueas="  Wea. 
Ouedle=reiile. 

8emes38rit.  0uetnes3ourit=  Missouri. 
Ouenabegouc  =  Winiiebai;!'). 
Ouendat,  8endat=lluriiii. 
Ouenebegonhelini3  =  (  Miin>-tjji.''ii;li>liiii. 
Ouenebegons,  Ouenebigonchelinis,  Ouenibigonc.  Ovie- 

nibigoutz  =  \\  uuilIjul;!!. 
8enrio  =  (.)niiiriM. 

Ouenro  nation,  8enroronons  =  \\'eiiroliroiifin. 
Ouentouoronons^.-ciieea. 
SeSeskariniena^  We^kaiiiii. 
Oueperigoueiaouek=  Weperi_'\\(ia. 
Ouescharini=  W.skiiniii. 
Oueschekgagamiouilimy  —  UvhekkamctfawciK'i*- 

uak. 
Ouesconsins^  Wisconsin 
Ouesperies^  I'/iitiulii. 
Oufe   Agoulas,    Oufe   Ogoulas.    Oufe   Ogulas.     Oufe 

cuglas,  0ufi-0ugula8  =  (_)i'i(,'()iila. 
Oufotu  =  I'ziitiuln. 

Ouga^jliakmuzi  Kinaia==  K  iiaiakholaiia. 
Ougalcchmioutsy,  Ougaientze=  l^jalukiiiiut. 
Ougapa^t^uapuw  . 
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Ougatanous=  Woii. 

OughaUkhmute,  Oaghalakmute.  Oughalent^e  =  ^l^l^l- 
llklIlillt. 
Oaghquaga.  Oughquageys.  0ughqiigoe8--<JiiiiHt'U. 
Oughquissasnies-^Sniiil  Kegels. 
Oughtella  =  A  \v:u  t  hlla. 
Ougnagok  =  Cii;:;\. 
Ougpauk  =  C)kfi.i;i  k. 
Ouguapas  =  Qu:i|>  nv. 
Ouh-papas=  Hiiiikpapii. 
Ouiagies  =  Miihh-.iu. 
Ouias,   Ouiatanon,    Ouiatenona.    Ouiatinons.  Ouiato- 

nona.  Ouiattanon.   Ouiattona.    Ouicatonans--^  \V<ii. 
Ouichaatcha  =  '  i-.ii-'i.*. 
Ouichitaws  =  Wii'liitn. 
Oaichratn  =  'riiik!nit. 
Ouidachcnaton,    Ouidaougeouaton.     Ouidaougeouma- 

ton,        Ouidaougeounalon.        Ouidaugeounaton  = 

Ouglioli,'i.-o<lrtl"U<. 
Ouidiches=  Niit.i  'hiclie. 
OuUeute  =  l^uilt,-utL-. 
Ouillas=\Vt.'ii. 

OuiUequegaws=  K  walhitKiiiu. 
Ouimiatnies=  Miami. 
Ouinepeag.    Ouinipegong.   Ouinipegou.  Ouinipegouec, 

Ouinipegouek.  Oum!pigou=  \Viiuiiti;>t'". 
Ouioen  =  (iui>"-'i'U.j!i. 

Ouioenrhonons.  Ouiouenronnons  =  ('ayili.'ii. 
Ouisconsins,  Siskoache.  Ouiskonches=  U  i~roii>:iii. 
Ouispe  =  ()ioi;oiil.t. 

Oiiitaaans.  Ouitanons,  Ouitatotnons=U'cii. 
Ouitcitas-Wii!.;:.!. 
Ouithloko  =  \VitliUiko. 
Ouitimaus  =  \\\'a. 
Oujalespious.  Oujalespoitons.  Oujalespoitoui=-<1iija- 

iespijuitoii<. 
Oujatanons=\V.;n. 
Ouiatespouetons  =  OnjatcsfM>nitons. 
Oukehaee  =  (.)kcliayi. 
Dukinegans=  (ik  iuagan. 
Oukivak=Ukivok. 
Ouknadok  =  [."knivlck. 

Oukouingouechiouek=\Vaknningr)iierliiwek. 
Oukskenah=  Klamath. 
Oukviktoulia  =  Ui'iktulik. 
Oukwak=L"kiviit. 
Oulchionis=Dulihinni. 
Oiiloulatines  =  01ulatO. 
Ouma=Hiuiia. 
Oumalominis.  Oumaloiiminek.  Oumaloutninei.  Ouma- 

louminetz  =  M'-iioiJiiiiee. 
Oumamens,  Oumami.  Oiimamik=  M  iumi. 
Oumamiois=]'-/r-iaiiiile.  Uuuianiiwt-k. 
Oumamioucks--^  B'-r-iami!e. 
SmamiSek.  8mami3ekhi  =  Ouraaini\Vfk. 
Oumamiwek=  B'-.'"-iainite. 
Oiimanies=.NIiaiiii. 

Oumaniouets.  Oumanois  =  Oumami  we  k. 
Oumaominiecs=  .Nlt-numinee. 
0uma3=  HniLia. 

Oumatachiiriouetz  =  0umatafhi. 
Oumeami.  Oumiamies  =  Miami. 
Oumisagai=  .M  i--i-anL'a. 
Ou-inissouri=  .Nli--<iiiri. 
Ou-Monssonis=  .^^.n-(lIli. 
OuQabonims=  M^.-nominc'. 
Ounachkapiouek.  (>unadcapis=-Na>oapee. 
Oiinagountcha5ueliougiout  =  Jugelnute. 
Ounag-touli—  In^Mlik. 
Oanaraklik=rii:t!aklik. 
Ounangan=  Iv-ki!;iauun  Family. 
Ounasacottois==  .\d-~auakt_'toii. 
Ounascapia^  .Va-i:ip.e. 
8natchata7.onon3  =  i  inuniliataronon. 
Ouneiout.  Ounejout  =  (>iiei'la  (vil.i. 
Ounepigous=  \V  iniiL-baKO. 
Ounescapi  =  Xu'~i  ajict.'. 
Ounga  =  Cnt,'!!. 

Ounhann-Kouttanae=  L'liakhfitanu. 
Ounikanes-.\i!.i  k \va. 
Ounneiout==0ii';i'lu  (vi!.>. 
Ounnenatu  =  l»«.>  '"i'-^ti')!. 
Ounontcharoiinoas,0uiiountchatarounongak=-()ti()n- 

chatarcjiKiii. 
Ounspik.=  <;iii[,'oula. 

Ountchatarounounga=Oiioniliataroii<iri. 
Ouoghquogey  ■-<;■!  I  111 ga. 
Ouogutn»  =  i  iiiiu^'oucii. 
Oupapa  =  t.iaapaU'. 


Oupapinachiouck.    OupapinactiiSekhi.     Oupapinach- 
i8kii=^  I'apiimclioi-i. 

Ouperigoue  ouaouakhi  =  \V(.'pcriu'«<'Ja. 

Oupouteouatamik=  I'otawatomi. 

Ouquago»  =  l).|iiiigH. 

Ourages,  Ouragie»=Mahicaii. 

Ouramanichek  =  (>llInaIni\^■ok. 
i   Ouraouakmikoug  =  i Muamiakamiiroiik. 
i   Ouri»tigouche  =  Ki.-^UB'i>nolK'. 
,    Our  Lady.     Ste  Niic^^tra  Si'fiora. 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint  Anthony  of  SanUia^ 
tamlia. 

Ouroctenon=«\Vea. 

Ou»  =  (  )>a?e. 

Ousaki,  Ousaldoaek  =  .~auk. 

Ousasons.  Ousasoys  =  (.)-Hi:f. 

Ousatannock  Indians,   Ousatunnuck  =  .-^to<.'kbridkce. 

Ousauches  =  (  i^^)!!.'!!!. 

Ousetannuck  =  St(X'kl)riilgL'. 
i   Ouiita  =  \Viobita. 

!   Ousontiwi.  0usoutlwy  =  r7.iuiuhi. 

I   Ouspie,  Oussipes  =  (.>ii>'-'Oiila. 

;    Oastaca.  Oustack.  Oustacs=\Vest<>. 

Oustanale,  OustanaUe=l"<taiiali. 

Oustestee=l"-ti:;ti. 

Oustonnoc  =  ?tix'klpri<li;<>. 
'■   Outabitibek.  Outabytibis-^.\l)ittit)i. 

Outachepas  =  <  liippiua. 
:    Outagami.    Outagamie-ock.     Outagamiouek,    Outag- 
;        amy=  Ki^xi'S. 
'    0utaganon3=  Wi'a. 
j    Outagomies=FoxfS. 

!   8tak8arai8ek.    Outakouamiouek.     Outakouamiwek=- 
AttikamfiTiK'. 

OutanteB  =  Olo. 
I   Oataois,  Outaoise.  Outaonacs.  Outaouaca  =  i  iltau  a. 
i   OutaSacs,  StaSacs.  Outaouaes,  8ta8aes  =  <  )|tau  a. 

Outaouae  Sinafos  =  .-rina^i). 

Outaouagamis=  Fu.xo.-^. 

Oataouagas,  Outaouaies.  Outaouais.  Outa8ais,  8ta- 
8ais=(Jttawa. 

Outaouak  of  the  Sable  =  Sable. 

Outaouaks= Ottawa. 

Out&ouaks  Sinagaui  =  Sinatco. 

Outaouan,  Outaouaos,  Outaouas,  Outa8a»,  8ta8aa  = 
Ottawa. 

Otttaouasinagcnik=.?inago. 

Out«ouas  of  Talon=i  Koiitagan. 

Oataouats.  Outaouaus,  Outaouai,  Outaouaya.  Outa- 
ouea.  Outaouis  =  (JIiawa. 

8ta8kot8emiSek  =  <  )tairi;iittonemill. 

Outaouois.  Outa8ois  =  (  )'tawa. 

Outaouoisbouscottous,  Outaouois  Bou»coutton8=- 
B<ja--eouttiju. 

Outaoutes.  OutaSuaa,  Outaovaca,  Outaovaa.  Outa- 
owaie8  =  Oltjiwa. 

Outapa  =  lbitciupa. 

0utarwa8  =  (  )tta  wa. 

Oiitatibe8  =  Abitlibi. 

Outauaes.  Outauaa,  Outauies,  Outaaoia.  Outavis, 
Outavois,  Outawaca,  Outawais,  Outawas.  Outa- 
wa8e==Ottawa. 

Outawas  Sinagos  =  .'^inaeo. 

Ontawawas. Cutaway,  Outawies,  Outawoi8  =  Ottawa. 

Outaypes=Ib:loupa. 

Outchibouec.  Outchibous  =  ChippowH. 

Outcbichagamiouetz  =  Out(lii(!]ai;ami. 

Outchioung,  Outchiouns=  rrhiiini. 

Outchipoue.  Outchipwaia  =  C'lii[)iit.-wa. 

OQtchitakMioute  =  (  cblak. 

OQtchouguet8  =  0'H(  (lOiigai. 

Outduaois  =  Ottawa. 

Outehipoues  =  i'bi[ipewtt. 

0utemiskameg8  =  Ti/mi-<'aming. 

Outentonte8  =  <Jto. 

Outeona8  =  Ottawa. 

0utiaj  =  Wt'a. 

Oatichacouk  =  .\tohat<jhakaiigoaer 

Outigamis=  Fn.xes. 

0utimaC8  =  (JtLiiWa. 

Outina---  Ctiiia. 

Outinon  =  We-a. 

Outjskouagami,  0uti»quagami8="  Nipissiiijj. 

Outnchakouk=  Alchutcbakamjdii.n. 

Outlaw=  I'iiiutiT'i. 

Outoagamis,  0utogami8=  Fuxi-^. 

Oatontagana,  Outouacks,  0utouac8  =  (  >tta  wa. 

Outouagamis  =-  Fo.\'-~. 

Outouagaiinha=5littwnee. 
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OutouaU.  Outouaouas  =  r>ttHwft. 

Outoufamis=  K<ixos. 

Outouloubys  =  (iiuiirlii. 

Outouvas.  Oiitowacs  — I  Ximvu. 

Outpankas,  Outponies-(  iiiiimiiilm. 

OuUotJn=  lIuiiiv..(otiiio. 

Outtagamies.  Outta^aumie.  Outtagoinie»=  Koxi-s. 

Outtamacks.     Outtaois.     Outtaouacts.     Outtaouatz. 

OuttaSes.  Outtaouis.  Outtauoia,  Outtawaats.  Out- 

tawas.  Outtoaets=0(t;i\VH. 
Outtongamis.  Outtouagamis=  Foxi'^. 
Outtouatz  =  <  KMw  a. 
Outtougamis=  KuXlS. 
Ouxeinacomigo  =  Sindgo. 
0  uxt\itan  =  (  >-air(\ 
Ou  yaku  Ilnige  =  Aovaknlnatjiii. 
Ouyapes.  Ouyapez-- <.Jimp:m  . 
Ouyas,  Byas,  Syatanon.  Ouyatanons  — Wen. 
Ouyatespony  =  1  mjiUi  spnur, inn-., 
Ouyatonons,     8yatonons,     OuyattanoDs,     Ouyaws  — 

Wea. 
Ouyopetons=\Valipett)ii. 
Ouyslanous=  Wi-rt. 
Ovadebathons  =  \\'ah  pell  111. 
Ovagitas  =  \\  iiliiiH. 
Ova'gots—  Wliarhoots. 
Ovas=Io«rt.  Jovii. 
Ovedsitas=\\ichita. 
Overhill  Creeks=  Upper  ('rt-eks. 
Ovkerok=  L'kivok. 
Ovvendo€s  =  0weiiiios. 
0wago  =  ()\vfS,'O. 
Owaha,  0waha3  =  0nmlia. 
Owandats=  Humii. 
Owaragees=  Mahieiin. 
Owassa  =  Hiwas-i.'e. 
Owasse  ■wi'dishi'anun  =  0\vasse. 
Oways=  Kiowa. 
Oweantonoge  =  Weaiuinofk. 
Oweatumka=  Wi'tiuiipka. 

Oweckano,  Owee  kay  no.  Oweekayo=\\'ikeiii). 
Owege,  Owegey,  Owegi,  Owegy,  Oweigey  =  i  Jwego. 
Owekofea=\\  Ld^'Uika. 
OwenagTingas,    Owenagunges,     Owenagungies  =  At)- 

naki. 
Owendaets,  Owendats=  Huron. 
Owendoes  =  C>\veii<lov. 
Owendot=  Huron. 
Owen's  River  Indians=  Koi^ava. 
Owens  Valley  Paiutes=  l\'[fn(-Ko\val.s. 
Owcnungas=.\bnaki. 
Owhat,  Owhat-td6a  =  Oku\va. 
Owhillapsh=  K\\"alhi<M|ua. 
Owhu,  Owhu-tdoa  =  ')ku\va. 
Owia-Iei-toh  =  (jiiilitk. 
6wilapsh=  Kualhiiinua.  Willopali. 
Owitchees  =  0-(itrln. 
Owit-lei-toh  =  (>Ltlitk. 
Owongos=  KouaiiKii. 
Owseecheys  =  ()-olrlii. 
Oiiailles  =  <)k<'lm>  i. 
Oxitahibuis^  Oj  iaiaibucs. 
0xmulges  =  O<-miiIt:ee. 
Oiomiiit  =  <)koiniiit. 
Oiquoqujras  =  .\  rkoki^n. 
Oyachtownuk  Roanu  =  Wea. 
Oyadackuchraono,    Oyadagahroenes,    Gyadage'-ono, 

Oya-da'-go  ono  =  ( 'hfroki>'. 
Oyagamut—  Kii-kuoi<miiit. 
Oya^htanont  — \\\a. 
Oyak=Kn^k  \voi;iniut. 
Oyanders=  .^Iolla  wk. 
Oyatage-r6non  =  (  'li<-rf>kef'. 
Oyatay  shee-ka,    Oyate-citca,    Oyate    «i6a  =  Oyate- 

shiclia. 
Oyatonons  =  NVca. 
Oyaudah  =  Chi.r(ikc(.'. 
Oydica  =  0.v(li(ari. 
Oyelloi^htuk  =  (jt.-alitk. 
Oyer-lallah-=OK'lrt!a. 
0yique  =  O.\  ikr. 
Oynondage==(jnonila«H  ( vil. ). 
Oyoa=  Iowa. 
0yogouin8-=Cayut;a. 

Oypatoocoola.  Oypat  oocooloo=<)ypatiikla. 
Oytapars,  Oytapayts-ijaf'ars. 
Oyty  aht     (iiahl. 
Oyuhpe,  Oyuqpe^-()\iiklipe. 
Oyyatanous=--  Wca. 


Oza^et'^Osapc. 

0-rai  =  Oruibi. 

Ozaje*.  Oz&Dget=<(ts4ii;o. 

Ozanghe"darankiac=^SMi;uiiah<H\ 

Ozaras.  Ozarrar=  Maricupa. 

Oza«=^>srti;e. 

Oz-ash=- Wazhrtzhn. 

Ozaukie  =  ,'^aiik. 

OzeaiUes  =  Okfliftyi. 

0zeinbogus  =  02aiib<»triis. 

Ozenick  =  Ozonic. 

Ozenies  =  0zinies. 

Ozi=Oraibi. 

Ozimies  =  Ozinie* 

OziQieke  =  (  )/.fiii<'. 

Ozotheoas.  Ozotoue»=  rzutiuhi. 

Pa-a'-bi-a  =  I'ayabya. 

Paachiqui»=  I'acnarhcs. 

Paaco=I'iuiko. 

Paalat=  I'ajalat. 

Paajieie  =  Sapoiii. 

Paante  =  rnmhi'. 

Pa  Bda-ska  =  SrtIisb. 

Pabienii'n  =  Kere.'iaii  Family. 

Pa-va'==Patha. 

Pacaha  =  Qiiapaw. 

Pacahuches=  I'akawa. 

Pacamas=  Facana. 

Pacamteho,  Pacamtekock.  Pacamtekookes==l'o<^(im- 

tiip. 
Pacanacot=  Pokaiiokct. 
Pacanas=  I'acaiia. 

Pacanaakett.  Pacanawkite=  I'likannkot. 
Pacanche=  I'akanchi. 
Pacanokik=  I'okaiioket. 
Pacao3=  I'akawa. 
Pacarabo  =  Chfyennc. 
Paccamagannat=  I'accainacaniiant. 
Pacer  band  of  Apache8=Kiu\sa  Apache. 
Pacha,  Pacha.  Pachac  =  Patzaii. 
Pachagues=rarcha(iiif. 
Pachai=  I'atzau. 
Pachajuen=  l'atae\io. 
Pachalaca.  Pachalate=  i'aclialai|iie. 
Pachales=  Pachal. 
Pachalgagu=  I'aclialaqiu-. 
Pachami,  Pachamiiis=  Noohpetm. 
Pachanga  =  Tetn<-'(.iila. 
Pachany=Tankitt;ke. 
Pachao=  i'akawa. 

Pacha  Oglouas,  Pacha-Ogoulas=  ['a.«cat;mila. 
Pachaques=  I'archaqiu-. 
Pachaug,  Paehaxa=  I'al/ai:. 
Pacheena.  Pacheenetr,  Pachenah  =  I'achceiialU. 
Pache8=.\j>a(.lie. 
Pachgatgoch  =  Scaticook. 
Pachimis=Tankiteke. 
Pachoche3=  Pakawa.  Parcliaque. 
Pachough=  I'atchoa?. 
Pachquadnach  =  \Vechiiiiai1nach. 
Pachtolik  =  I'a^tollk. 
Pachules=  Pachal. 
ja^i''  =  Paunee. 

fa^i"-maha''  =  Ski<li. 
a0i"-diza  =  Ar)kara. 
fa<i"  wasabe  =  Withita. 
ackachooge=Pakacho<iK. 
Packamins-=Taiikilt-ki.-. 
Packanoki.  Packanokick=  Pokanoket. 
Packemitt  =  I'uu  kajM  ri^. 
Pack-wans=  Ptkwan. 
Pacoas=  I'akawa. 
Pacomtuck=  I'lXfitntiic. 
Paconekick=  Pokaiiokct. 
Pacos=  I'akawa. 
Pacotucke=  Pawi.'atuck. 
Pacotuckett8  =  \\'aiiif^il. 
Pacpoles=  Paipiil, 
Pacuaches,  Pacuas-^  I'akaw  a. 
Pacuchiani8-=  ParunrliiaM. 
Padacu8.=  (:iinianrhi\ 

Pa-dai-na,  Pa-da'-ni,  Padani  Maiteta=  Pa wiu'f. 
Padaiika,  Padaws,  Padducas^i 'ninaiiiln-. 
Pad-jjeeli  gau=  I'a<l>hilai  ka.     . 
Padjc'  ga-dzhi"=  Pailzhi  '-'ail/liin. 
Padokas.    Padoncas,    Padonees.    Padoo,     Padoiicahi. 

Padoucas,  Padoucee  — (ijiuanclii'. 
Padowagas^.-ciieca. 
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Paduca,  Paducahs,  Paducas.  Paduka  — <"i>iniiiii'l 

Paefan-'l'ii'uMii. 

Paego--  l\i"-^. 

Pa-eguns  -  I'lc^'iiii. 

Pae  qo.  Paequiu.  Pae-quiuala  — IV-fos. 

Pa-erk8  =  lSkini<>. 

Pae  yoq'ona=  rico-^. 

Pagago==l\iii,\cri>. 

Pajampache.  Pa5ampachis  =  Pahvant. 

Paganavo  =  i  hcyi'iuio. 

Pasans=  I'li-uraii. 

Pagasett=  rauiiii^-ft. 

Pafhhuntanuck=  I'.iiiliimlnniic. 

Pagnati=  l';ie!i.>to. 

Pagnines=  I'^'.i-in. 

Pagninoas=  Bokniniiwa'l. 

Pago=  IVcix. 

Pagonotch  =  I'liiiito. 

Pagos=l'ooiis. 

Pagosines=  I'aisin. 

Pagouitik=  Hawatinp. 

Pagowitch,  Psigowits  =  Naviiho. 

Pagsin  =  Piii<iii. 

Paguaches=  racurtchos. 

Paguachis=  I'iikawa,  I'aciiaihfs. 

Paguampe=  I'.ihvant. 

Pagui^Tiitriii. 

Paguichic.  Paguichique=  I'atraiolii. 

Pagu-uits.  Pa -gn-wets=Na\  alio. 

Pagwdki—  l'<-i|iia\i"kct. 

Pag-wa-nu-chi  =  I'lnta. 

Paha-hi'-a-'  I'.ayabya. 

Pa-ha-sa  be  =  Mo-oalcri>>. 

Pa-ha-sca.  jrahatsi=l'aluii-i. 

Pah  Baxa.  Pah  bax-ahs=  r:H>ak-;a. 

Pah-Edes=I'aiure. 

Pa-hed-ke-teh-a  ViUage=  I'apakeecha. 

fahe;si=  I'.iliat^i. 
ahhuh-hachis=  Pohiiniolie. 
Pahi  Mahas  =  .'^kiili. 
Pah-kahnah-vo=Cheyf-nne. 
Pahkee  =  Siks:ka. 
Pahk-wans=  I't-kwan. 
Pahlachocolo  =  .\palachio<>la. 
Pa'hlai  =  Coihiti. 
Pah-lo-cho-ko-los  =  Apalacliii,ola. 
Pahmetes=  Paiiite. 
Pahneug=  Pawnee. 
Pahnutes  TJtah3  =  Paiuto. 
Pahocha.  Pa-ho-dje,  Pa-ho-ja=  Iowa. 
Pah6s'-hadsho=  Paho'-altri. 
Pahouitingdachirini,  PahouitingSach  Irini  =  Pn 

itip. 
Pah8tet=Io«a. 
Pah  Ranagats,  Pah-ran-ne,  Pah-Reneg-Utes=  P: 

igutj;. 
Pah-ni-sa-pah  =  Paiutt-'. 
Pah  ■to-cahs  =  Comanche. 
Pah-Touts=Paiute. 
Pahuanan  =  Pairiiaiian. 
Pahuata=  P.iu'iiato. 
Pahucae,  Pahu-cha  =  Iowa. 
Pahui  =  TMi,'iii. 

Pahusitahs,  Pah-TJtah.  PahTJtes=PaiiltP. 
Pah-Vantes.  Pahvants.  PahVauts.  Pah  Vents, 

vontee-  I'ahvant. 
P'ahwia'hliap  =  ^an  IMefon-o. 
Pah-witlng-dach-irini,  Pahwittingdach-iriiii=  Pa 

in?. 
Pa'-i  =  Pawni.-o. 

Paia,  Paiaia.  Paiana=  Payaya. 
Pai  a'ti=  Paiuto. 
Pa;aya=  Pa>  a>  .1. 
Pa-ifan  amim  =  .\l>ea. 
Pai-Ides^  Paiuti-. 

Pai'-in-kqwu'-t"tu=Paiinkkhwutthu. 
Paik  =  ^ikMka. 

Paikanavo3,  Paikandoos  =  Cheyenne. 
Paikawa,  Pafkawan=Paka\va. 
Paikj=Paki. 
Pailishs--^('oii.ili>. 
Paillailles  =  I'ayaya. 
Paille  Coupe'e  =  HiVkalo<)ii. 
Pailsh,  Pailsk  =  <Vjpali'^. 
Pail-uksun  =  :Snilu[jsiiii. 
Paimjut,  Paimut.  Paimute  =  Paimint. 
Paine=Pa«  u<_f. 
Painpe  tse  menay=  Tiakota. 
Paint  Creek  Town-Chillicuthe. 


Painted  Heart  Indian«  =  Ski(.^uisli. 

Fainted  Indian»=  PiiUHdix. 

Paosans,  Les  — Si.'iu'i  a. 

Pai>au  =  Pal7.aii. 

Paiuche»=  Paiiito. 

Paiugan,  Paiuguan=PByni;iian. 

Pai'-u-i-vu'-nit  t'cai=  Paiiiiynnitthai. 

Paiulee.Paiute».Pai-yu'chimu,Pai-yud»hi.Pai-yu'til 

=  PaiiUe. 
Paiitat=Pat7au. 
Pajalache=  Pachalanne. 
Pajalaches.  Pajalames=  Paj.ilat. 
Pajalaques=  P.iialat.  Paoliala^iue. 
Pajalat.  Pajalatames,  Pajalite8=  Piijahxt. 
Pajarito8  =  Trt>oniaxiaiinino. 
Pajaro  Pinto  =  'l  shin-ge. 
Pa-jeh=Palki. 

Pajoaque.  Pajuagne,  Pajuaque-^  Pojoa^iie. 
PajQate=Paaruaie. 
Pajuguan=  Payuguaii. 
Pakabaluyu  =  San  .hian. 
Pa'-kab  njTJ-mu.  Pakab  winwu.  Pa'-kab  wuii-wu= 

Pakab. 
Pakachoag=  Pakachoo<r. 
Pa'-ka-mal-li=  Pakaniali. 
Pakanas=  Parana. 

Paka-navo.  Pa-ka-na-wa  =  t  'heyi'mio. 
Pakanawkett=  Pokanoki  (. 
Pakan'-e-pul  =  Tul'anilabal. 
Pakanoki.  Pakanokick=  l'<'k.\ni^ki-t. 
Pakan'-Talahassi=  Pakiin-Tallalia.^see. 
Pakashoag,  Pakaskoag=  Pakachooi^. 
Pakatucke=Pa\vcatiii-k. 
Pakauds=Pequot. 
Pakawai=Paka\va. 
Pake  =  Paki. 

Pakegamang=  Pokegama. 
Pakeist  =  Pekai.it. 
Pakemitt.  Pakenit=Ptiiikapoff. 
Pa''kiut-'iema=  Vakima. 
Pak-ka-na=  Pacana. 
Pakoango  =  Unanii. 
Pakodch-oog=  Pakachoop . 
Pakonut=Punkapo?. 
Pakota=  Dakota. 
Pa-kua=Pakwa. 
Pakuh'-tha=Io\va.  Pakhtha. 
Paku'parai,  Pakiiqhalai  =  San  Juan. 
Pak-wan=Pekwan. 
Pa'-kwa  wun-wu=  Pakwa. 
Pakwik=PaiiRwik. 
Pakwiti  =  .'^an  INIefonso. 
Pa'l-ab  =  i'oehiti. 
Palache.  Palachees  =  .\paIaclle^>. 
Palachicolas.     Palachocalas.     Palachoocla.     Pa-la- 

chooc-la,     Pa-la-choocle,     Palachuckolas.     Pala- 

chuola=  Apalachiciila. 
Palagueques,  Palagiiessons=  Pala'iMes.-on. 
Pa'lahuide  =  Coihiti. 

Palaihnih=Pala\hnilian  Fninily.  Shastan  Family. 
Palaihnihan.  Palaik  =  Shastan  Kainily. 
PaIaiks=Palailiiiiiian  Family. 
Palainik  =  Shastan  Family. 
Palana  winwii  =  Palanya. 
Pa  la'-Di=  I'awnoe. 

Palanshan.  Palanshawl  =  T'i!lamsewi. 
Palaquechaune,      Palaquechaure.       Palaquechone, 

Palaquesones.  Palaquessous=  Palaqui-s>on. 
Palatcy=.-\palaijh.e. 
Palatka=Pilatka. 
Palatkwapi  =  Palatku-abi. 
Pa-la-wa'=  Palewa. 
Palawi=Coyoteros. 
Palaxy=A['alafhee. 
Pal-e'-um-mi=  Paleuyami. 
Palewa  =  Palawa. 
Pa  "luen  ab  p6nin  =  Chirirrtlnia. 
PaUalat=Pajalat. 
PallaUa  =  P.avava. 
Pallalts=Pilalt. 
Pallatapalla=  Paloos. 
Pallaya— Pavaya. 
Pallegawonap  =  Tahatulubal. 
Pallet-to  Pallas=l'al'K.><. 

Pal-li-ga-wonap'  =  'l  nbatulabal.  r 

PallotepaUers.   PaUotepellow«-=  Pali><>8. 
Palma=  I'aiuna. 

Palma'a  rancheria  =  .San  Dionysio. 
Palm-kech  emk  =  I'ari. 
Palm  Springs  =  Sec  hi. 
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Faloas.  Panoatpallah=  IViltxis. 

PaloguesseHs  =  =  l';ila.|iii->^>ii. 

Palona.  Palonnas  =  l';iIoiiin<. 

Pallotepallors,  Palooche.  Paloose.  Palou»e=  Hii1<hi.«. 

Palquetson—  ralai|iic>.M>ii. 

Paltatro-l'altfttro. 

Paltocac  =  rariuOiic. 

Pa'Iu=l*avii_'t>.i. 

Pa-liin-am  wun-wu=  Palaiiya. 

Palus=  I'alixis. 

Paluxies.  Paluxsies=  Kilxxi. 

Palva«=I'aI.Kis. 

Pal-wish-a=  BaiUvislia. 

Pamacacack.  Pamacaeack.  Pamacocack^^  I'liinrtciv 
Cftc. 

Pamanes=  l'aus;iiU'-\ 

Pamanuk.  Pamanuke.  Pamaonicck— I'aiiiunkfy 

Pamaquid=  IViiiai|Ui.I. 

Pamareke=  I'ariiiitikiv. 

Pamassa.  Pamasus=  Wic-liilH. 

Pamauke,  Pamaiink,  Pamaunkes,  Pamaunkie=  I'li- 
munkey. 

Pamauuaioc=  Pnmouic. 

Pamavukes"  I'aniuiikiy. 

Pambizimena=I)ak(na. 

Paraeik=  Pomi-iin-. 

Pames  =  I'ailsaiKs. 

Pamisahagi^-  raiiii-soiik. 

Paniit=  I'aiurt. 

Pamitaris'  town=  I'iinitotii. 

Pamiicough  =  I'aiuliii). 

Paramahas-Skiili. 

Pamnaouamske.  PamnaSamske—  Wciioliscot. 

Paranit=  I'aiiiet. 

Pamonkies=  I'atmiiikoy. 

Pamozanes=  1  'a  m^  ira  iios. 

Pampapas=I'aiii|M>'a<. 

Pampe  Chyimica=  I'akota. 

Pamphleco,  Pampleco=  rainlioo. 

Pampoas,  Pampopas,  Pampos=  I'ainpoMs. 

Pamptaco,  Pamptecough.  Pamptego,  Pamptichoe. 
Pampticoe,  Pampticoke.  Pampticough.  Pamptu- 
cough,  Pamtico,  Pamticough=  Pamluo.  . 

Pamaa=Puuiiia. 

PamunkJes=Paniuiik»'y. 

Pamunky  =  Pamacocac. 

Pana  =  Poiica. 

Panaca8=  Pacana. 

Panack  =  Baiiniifk. 

Panagamsde=  Pi;n<  ib>oot. 

Panagues  =  Paina<|iiL's. 

Panahamsequit=  Penobscot. 

Panai  Proper  =  <  'haui. 

Panaite,  Panak  =  I!ann(H'k. 

Panaloga  =  t'oiiianchf. 

Panampskewi.  Panamske=  Penobscot. 

Panaiia  =  Pa«iieu. 

Pananaioc  =  Pi>moui<'. 

Pananan  =  Pau  rit'o. 

Pananarocks.  Panannojock.  Pananu3ioc=  Pomoiiic. 

Pana-ompskek,  Panaomske.  Panaonke.  Panaouames- 
ke,  Panaouamke.  Panaouamsde.  Pana8ainsde.  Pan- 
aouamske,  PanaSamske.  PanaSamsketPaniouams- 
Quee,  Panaouanbskek.  Panaouanke.  Panaouaske, 
Fanaoumski,  Panaounke.  Panaou3ke>=  I'tn'>i<- 
.scot. 

Panaquanike  =  Qiiinni|)iac. 

Panaquid=  Pfiuaqiiiil. 

Pana's=Piiri(a. 

Panascan==  Pa<iiaraiie>. 

Panasht  ==  [{ajiiHMk. 

Panawamske,  Panawamskik  Panawaniske=  pL-nob- 
scot. 

Panawanscot--()lilt')\vn. 

Panawanske.  Panawanskek^  Pciiob><.i)t. 

Panawapskek  =  Uliltiiuii. 

Panawopakeyal  =  Pciiob>cot. 

Panax  ki^.Vbiiaki. 

Pan9acola  =  Pcli>ucola. 

Pancake-  Kiiti^a. 

Panca3=  Pimia. 

Pancasa,  Pancassa-Wii'hita. 

Pancaws=  Ponca. 

Panches^  Tabi-LMiaclie. 

Pandoga.  Pandoaca  =(  oiiiuni-he. 

Panea  Republican3=  Kitki'lml-ki. 

Paneas-^  i'a\viii>-. 

Paneassa  ^  WKIiilu. 

Pa-nee«^(Jlittui. 


Fanego—  Panequo. 

Pa  nel  a  kut^  Poiiclakut. 

Paneloga.  Panelogo.  Paneloza-=°<'oniHUrbf. 

Panemaha-  .--kiiii. 

Panes  =  Paw  tico. 

Panetoca,  Panetonka  =  (.'.>iiiKii(.-he. 

Pangkawi.  Pa"qka=Potu'a. 

Pa»h'  ka  wacta'xe=  Panhkawasluuke 

Pani  =  I)akota.  Pawnee. 

Pania=I'onoa. 

Paniaisa  =  Wichita. 

Pania  Loups  =  ?kiili. 

Pania  Lousis.  Pania  Luup  =  >kitU. 
i    Pania-Picque.  Pania  Pique=  W  uliita. 
i    Pania  Republican=  Kitkfliahki. 

Panias  =  Pawnre. 
;    Panias  Loups  =  .~ki'1i.  * 

)    Panias  proper.  Paniaa  propres^Chani. 
:    Panias     republicains.     Panias     Republican— Kilke- 
]       haliki. 

!    Paniassas  =  \Vichita. 
I    Panies=  Pawnee. 

!    Panimachas.  Panimaha.  Panimaha's.  Pani  Mahaws. 
I        Pa-nlma  bu,  Panimakas.   Panimalia.  Panimalis  ^ 

Ski(U. 
I   Panim"as3as  =  \Vicliita. 
I    Panimoas.  Panimoha  — Skiili. 
.    Pa"'-i"=  Pawnee. 

Panionassa,   Paniouassa.    Panioussa.    Paniovasas-^ 
Wichita. 

Panipiques,    Panipiquet,  Paniques=  la wehasli. 

Panis--  Pawnee. 

Panis  BIancs=  Pani  Bhuic.  I'awnee. 

Panisciowa=  Piiie^how.  ^ 

Panislousa.  Panismahans.  Panis  Mahas^.-^kiill     ; 

Panis  noirs.  Panis  piques=  W  Ichita. 

Panis  Republican=  K  it  kehahki. 

Panis  ricaras  =  .\rikara. 

Panivacha  =  .'~ki(li. 

Pani -wasaba.  Panjas=  Wichita. 

Paij'-ka.  Panka.  Pafi'ka"=  Ponca. 

Pankapog=l'uiika[">u'. 

Pank  unikaci"  ga=  I'ankimikashin.ga. 

Pannacks,  Pannah.  Pannakees  =  Bannock. 

Pannamaha  =  Ski(li. 

Pannaouamske.  PannaSamski.  PannaSauskeins,  Pan- 
naSapske,  Pannawanbskek=  Penob-cot. 

Panneh  =  .\.llakaweali. 

Panniassa3=  Wichita. 

Pannimalia  =  Ski(li. 

Pann8anskean3=  Penob.>;cot. 

Panoirigoueiouhak—  Pawatinir. 

Panomnik=  Panaiiii'iiik. 

Panouamke.    Panouamsde.     Panoiiamske.     PanSam- 
«ke=l'enob.'^iOt. 

Panoucas  =  <'onianchc. 

Panoumsque.  Panouske.  Pan8umske=  Penobscot. 

Panpacans=  Panpakan. 

Panquiaug=  PyiinaUir.  / 

Pansacolas  =  I'eri-acola. 

Pantch  pinunkansh  =  <.'hiti[uacha. 

Pa' td6a=  I'anjr. 

Pant  ham-ba  =  San  Ori^^tobal. 

Panther  gens=l"ani."lhanL'tankaenikasliika. 

Pantico,  Panticces.  Panticoughs— Pamlico. 

Pants  Mahas  =  .'^kidi. 

Panukkog=  Peimac(«)k. 

Panumits  =  Serranos. 

Pin-wa=  Panu'wa. 

Panwapskik  =  Peiuib-<'i  It 

Paii'wa  wuti-wu.  Pauwii  winwu^  Pan^wa. 

Pany.  Panyi --=  Pu  wn>-e. 

Panyi  puca  =  .\rikarii. 
I    Panyi  »ac:ewe=  Wichita. 
i    Panys=  Pawnee. 

Panzacola=  Peli.sHcola. 

Pa  0  bde'  ca  =  .-^ali^h. 

Paoducas  =  (''iinanchc. 

Paola=  Puaray. 

Paoniet=  Paiiiet. 

Paoneneheo.  Paoninihiiu,  PaoniB=  I'awnee. 

Paonte=^  Palithe. 

Paontetack=  Ponlelf)C. 

Paote==Ii)wa. 

Paouichtigouin,  Paouitagoung,  Paouitigoueieuhak  = 
(:hiiir'e\va. 

Paouitikoungraentaouak  -  Pa\satin<. 

Paouitingouachirini-^<,lii[H)e\\a. 

Paoutees,  Paoates,  Paoutez  =  Iowa. 
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Pspabi'Cotam.  Papabi  Ootam.  Papa'bi  Otawas.  Papa- 
bos,  Papabotas— I'uprttfK, 
Papaconclc-  rii]';\L'oiik. 

Papaga.  Papagi,  Papagocotam.  Pa-Pagoe.  Papagoes=- 
F'aj>iii.'i'>. 

Papagonck=rai>;i<<>nk. 

Papagoose.  Papa5os=  r.lpano. 

Fapagos  Arenaiios=~Mnil  l'iiji:ii:o. 

Papah-a'atam.  PapahiOotam.  Papah'o.  Papahotaso 
rKpatro. 

Papajichic  =  rrtIi:ii:irliiL'. 

Papajos,  Papalotes.  Papani.  Papa  Otam.  Papapootam. 
Papap  Ootan.  Papap  OtanT=  r.i]m>_'i>. 

Papasquiara=  Paia-'iuiiiro. 

Papavicotam.  Papavos  Papawar.  Papayos  =  I':i|iiiu"i>. 

Papechijunach^  l\t.'>ti;jiuii  In-. 

Papelotes=  ra['.it:i>. 

Papenachois=  ra).inrt(hois. 

Papia  Louisis  =  ^kidi. 

Papigo  =  Piii>aj;o. 

Papikaha  =  Qiui  piur. 

PapUlion  =  Skw.iiliih. 

Papinachaux.  Papinaches.  Papinachiois.  Papinachi- 
Sekhi.  Papinakiois,  Papinakois.  Fapinanchois.  Pa 
pipanachois.  Papiragad'ek=  raiiinachoi^. 

Papitsiniraa=  Dakoia, 

Papivaches  =  I'apinai-hnis. 

Papka,  Papkamiut  =  Kuskwogmiut. 

Pa'pk'um=  r.'i'knni. 

Paponeches=  I'aiiinHchoi-;. 

Papounan's  Town  =  \VyrtliiM'ni;. 

Papshpun-'lema  —  Kali>pol. 

Pa(ia'maU=  I'ukamali. 

Pa'-qfa  =  I'iikhtha. 

Paqocte,  Pa'  qo-tce  =  Iinvu. 

jaqpu'  iniqki  ac"a=  Pakhfiniiiihka^liiini. 

Paqu=I'aako. 

Paquaanocke=  fo'inoniHic. 

Paquakig=  ['0'|na\vki.-t. 

Paquanaug.  Paquanick=  I'oiiuonnoc. 

Paquatauog=  Fi-fiiiot. 

Paquatuck,  Paquatucke=Pa\\  catuck. 

PaqQea=I'iriua. 

Paquirachic=  rahuiracliic. 

P'a-qu-lali=  Pecos. 

Pa'-qu-te.  Pa'qujse  =  Io\va. 

Para=rurettiay. 

Parabayeis  =  Taueha<h. 

Parachoocla.  Parachuctaus  =  Apalachicola. 

Paraconos=  I'amuncoroy. 

Paracossi  =  Tocobaga. 

Paraji=Parajc. 

Paranagats=  Paranisiit<. 

Parant  Utahs=  Pahvant. 

Paranukh  =  ShivuH«. 

Paravan  Yuta  =  Palivaiit. 

Parawan  Indians.  Parawat  Yutac  =  Paruguiis. 

Paray=Pnaray. 

Parblo8=Piieblo<;. 

Pare  aux 'Vaches=  Pfikagcm. 

Parchacas=  I'arrha.|nc. 

Parchiquis=  I'michi'iui. 

Pa-rees;car=  I'arisi'ar. 

Par-is-ca-oh-pan-ga  =  Crows. 

Parkeeh  =  .'-ili^ika. 

Par-lar-nee  =  Pawnee. 

Par-le-sick  =  \Vhito  People. 

Parocossi  =  To<<ibaga. 

Partocae  =  I'arioeai'. 

Par-tooku  =  ri)iuanche. 

Panisi  =  Paiiite. 

Parvain,  Parvan.  Par  Vans— Pa)i  vaiit. 

Pa8agoula=  Pa-^caKOula. 

PaBaju=  Patzaii. 

Pasamaquoda=  l'a--aniiiMii'"M  v. 

Pascaganlas.  Pasca^olas  Paicagoulas.  Pasca  Ogoulas, 
Pasca  Oocolas.  Pasca  Oocoolos  =  Pa-<  aL''Kila. 

Pascataquas=  Pi-catH^jUa. 

Pascataway,  Pascatawaye.  Pascatoe- Pi'-fata way. 

Pascatoe.  Pascatoways.  Pascattawaye  =  ('oii'iy. 

Paschtoligmeiiten.  Paschtoligmjuten.  Paschtoligmu- 
ten=  I'a^IoliL'iiiiiU. 

Pa3chtolik---P.i-t..lik. 

Paschtuligmuten=  Pastnlifrniiut. 

Pascoboula.  Pascogoulas==  i'uMiigoula. 

Pascoticons^Ci  mny. 

Pasceg  na=  PaMi,-i,'iia. 

Pasha=  Paska. 

Pa>hi;ckna=  Pa  -Ofirna. 

Paihilqua,  Pashilquia="C'ayo<wll.Crcok. 


Pashing:Tnu=  Pa^O«'Cna. 

Pash6han  =  Ii>w.i. 

PashtologmutU.  Pashtolits  =- I'a.^lnliiriiHUt. 

Paskagoulas.  Paskaguna=  Pa~(ai.'oiiIrt. 
I   Pas-ke-sa  =  Po^ktsas. 
I   Paskwawij-iniwok=  Pa^ka winiiii wnjr. 
I   Paso.  Paso'del  Rio  del  Norte=  i:i  Pa^;<>. 
]   Pasp3?olas=  Pa-i:ii;onl.i. 

I    Paspahegas.   Paspahege.  Paspaheghes.  Paipaheigh  — 
I        l'a>palK-trli. 

Paspatank==  Pasquotank. 
:    Paspatanzie=  Pa.<lanza. 
I    Paspihae.  Paspihe=  Pa^pahenh. 
I    Pasptanzie=  Pa-(an7a. 
i   Pasquasheck=  Pa^'juashock. 
I   Pasqiienan^  I^akana. 

Pasquenock.  Pasquenoke^  Pa~i|uen(X:. 
I   Pasqui  =  Ta^i|iii. 
I   Pasquuasheck=  Pasiiua-lieck. 
I   P_assacolas=  Pon-aiiila. 
I   Passadunkee=  I'a-^ailiinikraL'. 

Passajonck.  Passaiongh.  Passajonk^  Pa^sayonk. 

Passamacadie,  Passamaquoda.  Passamaquodda.  Pas- 
samaquoddies.      Passamaquodie.      Passamequado, 
Passammaquoddies=  !'.i~~  mia'iui'xl'h'. 
!    Passaquenock.  Passaquenoke=  Pa^qiiL-Uix;. 
i    Passataquack=  Pi-rala'pia. 
!    Passayunck  =  Pa~-.Myiink. 

Passemaquoddy.  Passimaquodie«=  Pa»:ama(iU(.)<liJy. 

Passinchan=  I"^va. 
j   Passing  Hail's  b3nd  =  <:)llaIlhan^•ka. 

Passinogna^  Pa-incKim. 

Passo  del  Norte=  r.l  Pa^o. 
!   Passoi-Ougrin=Prtsukiiliin. 
j    Passonagesit=Ma';>aeLuset. 

Pass-see-roo=  Pa^ara. 

Pastalac,  Pastaluc=  Pa.stalivea. 

Pastalve=  P.i-ah  e-=. 

Pastannownas.  Fasta-nowna  =  ('astahftna. 

Pastias=I'asti'al. 

Pastol'iak._Pastol'iakh=  Pa-^toliak. 

Pastolig'mut=  Pa~ti)lii,'UHUt. 

Pastoloca=  Pastaloca. 

Pasuchis  =  Paiute. 

P'asuiap=Pojoar)ne. 

jasu'ji^i",  Pasukdhi"  =  Pasukdliiii. 

Pasuque=Pi>joaque. 

Pasxa=Patzaii. 

Patacales  =  Pa-taliiea. 

Patagahan,     Patagahu.    Patagua,    Pataguan,     Pa- 
tague,  Pataguinta=Patagiio. 

Pa-taiina=  Paw. 

Patamack=  Potomac. 

Patanou  =  Potario. 

Pataquakes.  Pataque=  Patatruo. 

Patarabueges.    Patarabueyes,  Patarabuyes,  Patara- 
byes  =  Tawi--ha!-h. 

Patasce-=  Patacitrey. 

Patas-negras  =  .--i  k-ika. 

Patavo=Patai:u'.. 

Pat-a-wat=  liala  wat. 

Patawatamies.   Patawatimes,    Patawattamies,   Pata- 
wattomies=  Putauatomi. 

Patawe=  Patwin. 

Patawoenicke,     Patawomeck,     Patawomeke»=- Poto- 
mac. 

Patchague  =  Pat(hoai;. 

Patchal^Paclml. 

Patchawe  =  I'atwiii. 

Patcheena  =  Pa<liOinalit. 

Patchgatgoch  =  .'^iatiL<j<jk. 

Patchica=i'atii!i. 

Patchisagi=.\pailie. 

Patchogue=  PaielioaL*. 

Patcina'ath^  Paclu-eiialil. 

Pa-tco'-ka.  Pa-tco'-:ia-ja=-riiiiianchj. 

Pa  td6'a=I'a. 

Pa  td6'a=  Pant.'. 

Patesick=  Karok. 

Pa-tes-oh---  I  iji-lnaiit,'ai|ini,'. 

Pat.ico3  =  i'atiia. 

Patih-riks^-Kan.k. 

Patisch-oh  -=  I)ji-litanL'.iiliiiLr. 

Pat-kinyu-mu    Pat'-ki  wun  wii^i'atki. 

PatIapiguas-=P'itlapii;ii!i, 

Patomacs=  Potoma<-. 

Patonca  =  (''iinatiihi'. 

Patowamack.     Patowmeck,     Patowomacks.    Patowo- 
meek,  Patoypmek-^  piiti>iiiai\ 


TATKANTECOOKK I'F.-CLA 


Patrantecooke=  IVvouUllc. 
Patroniting  Dach-Irini=I':nviuiiik'. 
Patsjoe=  Niivalio. 
PatsuikeU  =  .'^i>koki. 

Pattawatamies.  Pattawatima.  Pattawatimfes.  Patta- 
watiniy.    Pattawatomie,    Pattawattameei.    Patta- 
wattomies.  Patta»-attomis  =  J'otauiilomi. 
Pattawomekes=riiti'tiiiU'. 

Pattivatima  =  Pcilinvatoiui. 

Pattsou=  J'litzau. 

Patuatami=  I'otiiwiiiomi. 

Patuckset=l'atii\(.'t. 

Pa-tuh-ku.  Pa'-tuka.  Pajunke  =  0<)manche. 

Pa'-tun  WTinwu=  I'aiuiiu'. 

Patusuc.  Patuiite=  I'atuxct. 

Patuxunt=  I'ani.x«.-iu. 

Patuyet  =  l'a!uxot. 

Patween3=  ratuiii. 

Pat- wish  a  =  Had\vi>lia. 

Patzar=l'at7.au. 

Pauanas=  I'au  iiee.  • 

Paucatuck,  Paucatucke=  I'aw  caliick. 

Pa-nches=  I'aiiUc 

Paucomtuck.  Paucomtuckqut  =  ri,K.nmUic. 

Pa-n-da=l'aiuu'. 

Pau-e-rats'=  I'liublos. 

Paugasset=  I'aiiiru'^set. 

Pauhoochees  =  I'lua. 

Pauhuntanuck=  I'auhuiilaiuic. 

Paukanawket  =  PokatMki't. 

Paukvechin-'  I*aiii(ii.chiri. 

Pauline's  band  =  \Val[>a[ii. 

Paumet=I'ain<.-t. 

Pauiiaques=  lianiii^ok. 

Paunch  Indians  =  Allakaweah. 

Paunee  =  Pa\vneo. 

Paunee  Loups  =  >kiili. 

Paunee  Pique  =  Wichita. 

Paunee  Republic=  Kitkeliahki. 

Pauns=\\  iimi'bairo. 

Paiioirigoiieieuhak.    Pauoitigoueieuhak.    Pauotigou- 
eieuhak=  Paw  atins. 

Pauquatuck=  Pawcatuck. 

Pauquiauf .  Pauquo5=  Pyriuaug. 

Pauray=l'uaray. 

Pausanas=  t'aiisano-;. 

Pautawatimis.  Pautawattamie»,  Pauteauamis—  I'ota- 
watomi. 

Pa-ntes  =  Paiiite. 

Paatuket=Warnesit. 

Pautuiuntes=  Patuxem. 

Pau-TJtahs=  Prtiute, 

Pauvans.  Pauvante  =  Pahvant. 

Pauwagta=  Pawnkti. 

PavantUtahs.  Pavant  Yuta=  F'ahvaiit. 

Pau-wocte=  Pa\iokti. 

Pauzanes=  Pati-aiu<. 

Pavilion.  Pavilion  =  >k\vai hi h. 

Pa-vi-o  tsos=  l'a\  iot^). 

Pavlooskoi.  Pavlovsk=l'avlof. 

Pavlovskaia-  Kciiai. 

Pavlovskoe=  Pavlut. 

Pavlovsky  gavan=  k'(x1iak. 

Pawactas  =  Pa  u  ( ik t  i . 

Pawatee^=  Pavv  atiiiy. 

Pawau3tic-eythin-yoowuc  =  .Vt^irm. 

Pawcompt=  pijConUiiL-. 

Pa-weapit3=  Pa\vipit>;. 

Pawhahlita  =  Sarj  Iliit.-fon^ii. 

Paweteki  Wenen^*-ak  =  Pawatii;;.'. 

Pawgassett,    Pawgasuck,    Pawghkeeiuck— Paugus- 

set. 
Pawi=Taf;iii. 

Pa»-ichtieou-ek=  Pa  watinir. 
Pawik^- Paueuik. 
Pawilkna  =  O  ivoti-ro^. 
Pawha'hlita  =  .'^an  Ildf-fon-o. 
Pawis-tick  I-e  ne-wuck=  At-ina. 
Pawistucienemuk==.\t-iiia.  Pauatiiitj. 
Pawistuck  Itnewuck  =  At-iria. 
Pawitagou-ek=  P.iuatiriL'. 
Pawkana*'kuts^  P'ikan<iki't. 
Pawkeatucket  -^  I'aucaluck. 
Pawkees-^  -ik-jka. 
Pawkunna*kuts ^^  Pi ikanoki:t. 
Pawkunnawkutt»=  Pokanoket,  Wauit.anoag. 
Pawlowskoje  =  i'a  vlof. 
Paw-luch  =  ;  PahiJ. 
Pawmet=  Paiiict. 
Pawnawnees,  Pa wTie  =  Pawnee. 


Pawnee— Li  pan. 

Pawnee  Loup.  Pawnee  Loupes.  Pawnee  Maha    Paw- 
nee   Mahaw.    Pawnee    Marhar.    Pawnee    Muhaw 
Pawnee    OMahaws.    Pawneeomawhaw.     Pawnee 
0'Mohaw8"».<ki(li. 
Pawnee    Pick.     Pawnee     Picta,    Pawnee     Piquaj^ 

Wichita  ^ 

Pawneer—  Pa  wnco. 

Pawnee  republic.  Pawnee  Republican=Kitkohal,ki. 
Pawnee-Rikasree=.\rikara. 
Pawnees  republic— K  il  kch.ahki. 
Pawnee   Tappage.   Pawnee   Tappahs.    Pawnee   Tap- 
'       paye  =  Piiahaui.'rat. 

Pawnemaha^.-^kiiH. 
I    Pawni.  Pawnye=  Pa wneo. 
I    Pawpoesit— l'n(i<iiii'-<.'t. 
Pawtucket.  Pawtucketts.  Pawtukett=  Wanio.-it. 
Pawtuxunt=  Patii-volit. 
Paw7a3=  i'au  nuo. 
Paiahitos=  Pajarito. 
Paxatatch=I'ajalat. 
Paichale»=  Paohal. 
Pa'xod3he=I(uva. 
Paxuado  ameti  =  Wft1apHi. 
jaxu'  u:iii"'de=  Paiihmik'lhiniJC 
Payabyeya=  I\iyab>  a. 
Payaguanes=  PayiiKUan. 
Payaguas=  Payaya. 
Payanan  =  I\iyuguail. 
Payai=  Payaya. 
Payairket3  =  k>kimo. 
Payalla=  Payaya. 
Payangitchaki=  Pianka-haw. 
Payankatanka.  Payankatonks  =  l'iaiikataiik. 
Payavan  =  Payairuan. 
Payay,  Payayasa,  Payayes  =  Payaga. 
Paycines=  i'ai-in. 
Paygans=Pifgan. 
Payi''=Pawnt'(.'. 
Payi"-ma"ha°'  =  Skiili. 
Payi^'qtci,  Payi"qtsi  =  Clmui. 
Paymas=Piuja. 
Paynutes,  Payoche=Paiiite. 
Pa-yo-go-na.  Payoqona=  Pecos. 
Payories  =  Peoria. 
Payseyas=  Paya.<a. 
Pay3im=Pai>iii. 
Paystrav3koi=  Eifler. 
Payuaque=Pojfiafiue. 
Payuchaa,  Payuches.  Payukue=  Paiute. 
Payugan,  Payuhan,  Payuhuan  =  I'ayiit;uan. 
Payupki  =  San(lia. 
PayTitas=Paiute. 
Payate3=  Pavij.itso. 
Payutsln  dinne=  PaiiHi-. 
Faza,  Pazac,  Pazajo,  Pazaju=  Patzau. 
Pazaticans=Nu-'amtk. 
Pazau,  Pazaug.  Pazhajo=  Patzau. 
Paruchis  =  Paiute. 
Pea=Wea. 

Peacemaker  =  rhi2lunva.-ht  age. 
Peach  Orchard  Town  =  Pukan-Tallaha.s^-et?. 
Peacott=Pe<iuot. 
Peadea  =  Pedee. 

Peagan,  Peagin.  Peaginou,  Pe-ah-cun-nay=  Pir-Lrati. 
Pe'ahko=Pecnv. 

Pe-ah'i  band  of  Utes  =  <iraiii1  River  I'tc 
Peahushaws,      Peanghichia.     Peanguicheas.     Pean- 
guichias.     Peanguischias.     Peanguiseins.     P-ir.k- 
•  haws.   Peanquichas,  Peanzichiaa  Miamis  =  I'luu- 
kashaw. 
Peaouarias=  Peoria. 

Peaquitt.  Peaquods,  Peaquot3=  t'equot. 
Pearls-people  =  Kntaii. 
Peau  de  Lievre=  Kau  ilKMliniie. 
Peauguicheas=  Piaiika^haw. 
Peaui  de  Lievres^  Ka  \v<h(j(linne. 
Feaux  dOreille=  Kali^[iel. 
Pecaneaui  =  Piiiran. 
Pecankeeshaws=  Piaiika-haw. 
Pecan  Point=  Naiiatsuho. 
Peciri  =  I'iiuri^. 
Pecas=  Peco^. 
Pecawa=  Pujiia. 
I    Peccos=  Po<.us. 

Pecege3iwag=  Pa'-liat.'a.'-avvijii-oulc. 
Pechanga  =  Teine<aila. 
Pechir=  I'ii.iliar. 
Peckwalket=  Pe'itiawkct. 
Pe-cla— Peshla. 
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Pe-cla-ptcetcela  — Pi'shlaplochelii. 

Peco=l'c-co<. 

Pecoates.      PecoaU.      Pecods,     Pecoitei,      Pecoiti  — 

Fecomptickf,  Pecomptuk=  I'ooouuuc. 

Pecora  =  i'ii.'uri:'. 

Pecotts=P<.qiiot. 

Pec-<iuan=  IVkwan. 

Pecuaria»=  IVoriii. 

Pecucio,  Pecucis^Piciiris. 

Pecuil  i  gui=  IV'kwilieii. 

Pecuri._Pecuries=  I'icuris. 

Pecuwesi=  I'iqim. 

Pecyou=  iVeyoii. 

Pedadumies=  Potawatomi. 

Pe  dahl  lu=lVt.iolu. 

Pedanis=  I'liuiico. 

Pedees=  Pv.U'C. 

Pedgans=  I'iotran. 

Peduca«  =  CoiMiinclie. 

Pee-allipaw-mich=  Puyalltip. 

Peegans=  Pit-j:iin. 

Pe'ekit=NHtjuk:ik. 

Peelig=-  Piliiiiriniiitr 

Peel   River   Indians.    Peel's    River    Indians.    Peel's 

River  Loiiclieux  =  TatlitkiitclHii. 
Peenecooks=  I'emuiLijok. 
Peequots=  Pii|iK)C. 
Pegan.  Peganes.   Pe  gan-o,  Pegance'-koon,  Peganoo- 

eythiiiyoowuc=  Piigaii. 
Pegans  =  Chabanakont?koniun. 
Pe  ga'-zande  — Noz  PitcOs. 
Peg6a=Pi-co.-'. 
Pegods=Pe'Hi(>t. 

PegSakki.  Pegouakky=  IV'qimwket. 
Pegoucoquias—  I'epikokia. 
Pegwacket.    Pegwackit,    Pegwackuk.    Pegwaggett, 

Pegwaket9=  IV^iuawket. 
Pehenguichias=  l'iaiika>ha\v. 
Pe-hi'-pte-ei-la=PcshlaptL'L'lielH. 
Pehires=  IV'liir. 
Pehqwoket=  Poqiiawket. 
Peht-sau-an  =  D  i  isli  tangading. 
Peh-tsLk=  Karok. 
Pehumes=  Pf  inlioum. 
Peici,  Peicj  =  Pfco.". 
Peigans=Piceaii. 
Peihouin.  Peihoon^Peiuhouni. 
Peiki=Siksika. 
Peikuagamiu=  Pickouagami. 
Peimtegouet  =  Punob.Mot. 
Peisacho=  IVi^saniici. 
Peji-wo-keyaoti  =  >lioshoni. 
Pejodque=  pojoiKiue. 
Pekadasank -^  Pakailasjink. 
Pekan-ne,  Pekanne  koon  =  Piegan. 
Pe  3ja'-san-}se-.VtZ  PtTces. 
Pekash=  Pciuot. 
Peki'neni=  Potauatomi. 
Pekoath,  Pekoct.  Pekot=  Pequot, 
Pek8anokets=  l'okaIll^k^.■t. 
PekSatsaks  =  l\-qu<  it. 
Pekoweu=  Piqlla. 
Peku  =  Pccoi. 
Pekuegi  =  Pi(^ua. 
Pe"kwilita'=  Pi<  uri<. 
Pelacle-ka-ha=  Pilaklikaha. 
Pelagi3ia  =  Pianka'-haw. 
Pelajem6n  =  \S'hit'-  Pfiplc. 
Pelaklekaha,  PelaklLkhaha=  Pilaklikaha. 
PF.latl(i=Pilalt. 
Percat2e'k=Pelkatchek. 
Pelchin=  lY-lcliiu. 
Peledquey^  Piliilquay. 
Pelican  Lake  band  =  .-iikaaUKUiiiiii,'. 
Pe-i'ka  tcek^  Pi-lkalfhek. 
Pellatepal-ler,  Pelloatpallah,  Pelloat  pal'ahs,  Pel 

lote-pal-ler^  I'aliM  ■-. 
Pelly  Bay  Eskimo^.^lMimiiit. 
Peloose,  Pelouches.  Pelouse.  Peloaze==  PhIikis. 
Peluches   ^  Apalacln-o. 
Pelus,  Peluse  -i'alix.-. 
Pema  =  Puna. 
Pematnawi     Lori/tt*'. 

Pembina  band^.\  iiitjimiliani^ibiwiniiiiwak'. 
Pemblicos  -  Paiiiliiij. 
Perabul-e  qua  ^  Pfhulikwa. 
Pemedeniek^  Huron. 
Pemetegoit=  I'taob^ot. 


Pemlico,  Pemlicoe  =  Pamlico. 

Pemmaquid.  Pemmayquid  =  Pi-inaniiirl. 

Pemos=  Puna. 

Pemplico  =  Pamlico. 

Pempotawuthut.  Pempotowwuthut  =  seho»iao. 

Pemptagoiett=  Ponob.Mjot. 

Pemptico=  Pamlico. 

Pemjquah-a-wa  =  Tippecanoe. 

Pemtegoit=  Pei)ol)>cot. 

Penacook=  Ponnaci^)k. 

Pe-ni-dojka  -  Peiiateka. 

Penagooge=  Peniiac(X)k. 

Penai'-na  =  Pawni'e. 

Penakook'=  Pciinacook. 

Penalahuts^-=  Penclaknt. 

Penal  Apaches=  Pinalenos. 

Peni'leqat.  Penal  ikut3on  =  Pen  flak  lit. 

Penande,  Pena'Dde^^  Pciiateka. 

Penaquid=  Pcniaijuid. 

Penard^Fi>.\c3. 

Penasco  Blanca^Peuasca  Blanca. 

Penaske=  Penobscot. 

Penatacker.  Penatakaa=  Pcnuteka. 

Penaubsket.  Penboscots.  Penboscut  =  Pcii<ib^cot. 

Penfacola.  Pen(;ocolos=  Peiisacula. 

Pend  d'Oreilles  Lower,  Pend  dOreilles  of  the  Lower 
Lake.  Pend  d'Oreilles  of  the  Upper  Lake  =  Kali.-ipel. 

Pendefia^  Piiialeuos. 

Pends  doreille.  Pends  0reille3=  Kali^pel. 
;    Penduhuts=  I'fiielakut. 
J    Penechon=  I'iiioshow. 

■  Penecooke=  Pennacoi^k. 

I   Penelakas.    Penelethkas.    Penetakees,    Penetakers. 
Peneteghka.       Peneteka.        Peneteka-Comanches. 
'        Pene-teth-ca.    Penetethka.    Penetoghkos.    Penha- 
tethka.    Penha-teth-kahs,    Pen'-hateth'-kas=Pe- 
natcka. 
;    Penichon=  Pine-how. 
I    Penicoock.  Penicook  =  i'ennacook. 
j    Pen'ikis^Abiiaki. 
I    Penikook=  Pennacook. 

Peniteni=Pimiloui. 

Penition=  Pine>how. 

Penkapog=  Punkapog. 

Pen  loca  =  Coman(.he. 

Pennacokes.  Pennacooke,  Pennagog,   Pennakooks— 
Pennacook. 
!    Pennatuckets=Penturket. 

I    Pennecooke.  Pennekokes,  Pennekook,  Pennekooke  = 
Pennacook. 

Pennelakas.  Penne-taha.  Pennetekas=Penateka. 
'   Pennicook.  Pennikook=  Peniiacf«ok. 
i   Pennobscot=  I'enobscot. 
I   Pennokook=  PennaiiMik. 
J   Pennoukady=  P,i-<ama.tuo.M\-. 

I  Penny  Cook.  Penny-Cooke.  Pennykoke=  PeiMianx.k. 
I  Penobcsutt.  Penobscotes,  Penobscotts,  Penobscut, 
I        Penobskeag.  Penobsots=  Penobscut. 

Pefiol.  Penoles  =  .\.C(j[Uil. 

Penon=KI  Pefion. 

Pensicola^  Piii-acola. 

Pentagoet,  Pentagoiett,  Pentagonett.  Pentaeouet. 
PentagSet.  Pentagouetch,  Pentagovett,  Pente- 
goet=  Penobscot. 

Penticutt=Pentucket. 

PF.'ntlatc=Piintlat.'-h. 

Penttakers=  Penateka. 
j   Pentuckett=Pentijcket. 

Pentug8et=  Penobv'ot. 
I    Peoiras=  ['eoria. 
j    Peok8agamy=  Piikoiiaerami. 
,    Peola.  Peonas.  Peonies=  pi-oria. 
I    People  in  a  Circle-  liet-anayuka. 
I    People  of  the  Desert=  K  wahari. 

■  People-of-the-flat  roof  houses  =  I  inerecho-*. 
'    People  of  the  Fork=  .Va^-anak'^Ion. 

People  of  the  Lake=  Mdiwakanton. 

People  of  the  leaf.  People  of  the  Leave»=  Wah^K;- 
tori. 

People  of  the  Leaves  detachtd  =  \Valip<kilti'. 

People  of  the  Lowlands^  .Nla-k-fiii. 
'    People  of  the  Pheasants  ^--Min-bk.inntnanki-. 
:    People  of  the  Praine  -  Pa-k«a\s  iniiiiu  in.'. 
I    Peopleof  the  River--  W'.ihp.-toll. 
j    Peopleof  the  Shot  Leaf- U'ahp.knt-'. 
i    People  of  the  Willows  =  Hav;i-npai. 
'    People  of  the  Wood5  =  .~.ik.iu  irhniiuuk. 
I    People  that  dont  Laugh^  K  iJtai;inik<. 
I    Peores,  Peorianj,  Peoryas— Peoria. 
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Peouanfuichiai  =  rinnkft>l\H\v. 

Peouarewi.  Peouarias.  Peouariiu.  Peouaroua.  Peou- 
caria.  Peoueria.  Peouria,  Peouryaa— I'mriii. 

Peouteva'amie=  I'oihm  lUoiiii. 

P'e'paL«n6i  =  Piimtli'iink. 

Pe'pawlLen6i=  I'l'i-iiwitlouok. 

Pepchalk=lVi-i^tiillk. 

Pepepicokia.  Pepepoake=  Pi'pikukia. 

Pephtsoh^Dji^iiiiiiiieii'liiiir. 

Pepicoquiaa.  Pepicoquis.  PepUcokii.  Pepikoukia" 
{'epikdkiM. 

Peptch6rl=  I't'opoliillk. 

Pepuahapitski  Sawan6g;i  =  Absentee. 

PeQua=  I'O'iuea. 

Pe  qai3t=  I'ekaist. 

Pequakets=  I'tviuawket. 

Pequants^  IVmimoi. 

Pequanucke  =  l'(.X)iinnniic. 

Pequaquaukei—  I'enunwkot. 

Pequatit.  Pequatoas.  Pequatooi.  Pequatt— I'eqiiot. 

Pequauket.  Pequawett=l'eiiiiHwkel. 

Pequea=  I'luun. 

Pequeag=  ryqimilg'. 

Peqiieats=  rei^iiot. 

Pequehaa=  IV-quea. 

Pequente,  PequenU.  Pequetans.  PequeU.  Pequett. 
Pequid,  Pequims.  Pequin.  Pequite.  Pequitoog. 
Pequitts.  Pequoadt.  Pequod.  Pequoids.  Pequoite. 
Pequoits=  I'eijuiit. 

Pequot=  Nrtuif.iui:, 

Pequote.  Pequotoh.  Pequoyts=  I'eqiiot. 

Pequt  Nayantaquit  =  NirtiiiK'. 

PequU,  Pequtt.  Pequttoog,  PequuU,  Pequuttoog, 
Peqvats,  Peqwit=  i'eqiiot. 

Perce8=N'ez  Porci^s. 

Fereniak,  Perignak,  Perifnax=Penij*u. 
Periqua=  I'erigua. 

Permavevvi=  Pimitoni. 

Perocodame  =  Terooo<liirue. 

Perouacca,  Perouarca,  Peroueria^  Peoria. 

Perriu,  Penin  =  Tionontati. 

Pe»cagola3=  Piiscaitciila. 

PeskadamSkkan.  Peskadam-ukotik,  Peskadaneeouk- 

kanti,  Peskamaquonty=Pa.'N->ainrt<]ii(Ml(iv. 
Pe-*la=Peshla. 

Pe-tla-ptecela=PeshlafitechplM. 
Pe&maquady,    Pesmocady.    Pesmokanti,    Pes-ta-rao- 

katiuk=l'as.sinnaquo(.idy. 
Pestriakof.  Pestriakovo.   Pestriakowskoje,   Pestrya- 

kov»koe=Ei<ier. 
PeEtumagatick=  Passamaquoddy . 
Petaak-we  =  .\iyaho. 
Pe-ta-ha'-ne-rat=  Pitahauerat. 
Petaluma  =  Clii>kiiyim. 
Peta"  enikaci'ka=Petaneiiika.shika. 
Petaro=Petao. 
Petawomeek=  Potomac. 
Petaz.  Petfares=Petao. 
Petchisagi  =  .\paehe. 
Pe-td6a=Pe. 

Petenegowat  Pah-tJtes^  Petefietrowats. 
Peterarwi.  Peteravak,  Peteravik  =  Piluarvik. 
Pethahanerat,  Pethowerat«=  i'itahauerat. 
Petikokias=  Pepi  ki  "kin. 
Petit  Corbeau's  band  =  rCaf>o/.ha. 
Petite  Nation,  Petite  Nation  des  Algonquiii»=\Ve!r- 

karini. 
Petit  Osage  =  t't=elitJi. 
Petits  Algonquins=\Ve>kariiii. 
Petit3cotia»=  Pepik(jkia. 
Petitsick=Karok. 
Petits  06=rt>'hta. 
Petit  Talessy  =  Talasse. 
Petit  Zo=L'l-ihta. 
Pctlenum  =  ('liokuyem. 
Petonaquat8=  I'l-Ieiietnwnt-. 
Pe-touwera=  PitahaU'Tal. 
Petowach.  Petowack=  I'ltnarvik. 
Pe'tqa"  i'niqkaci'''a=  Petkliaiuiulikaihiiia. 
Petquottink=  i'equottink. 
Petsare=  I'etno. 
Pe'  ;se  iiiiqk'aci''a=  Kanse. 
Pet«ikla=  k'aruk. 
Pet  tani  gwut  =  P"Menc'KO\vats. 
Pettikokiis=  Pi  pik'ikia. 
Pettquotting=  P«  qiiottink. 
Petuneur8  =  i  uyuLM. 
Petuneui  =  Ti<)nuutati, 
Petzire-^Peiao. 


People  de  Fai3an»  =  .--ii>UNlikaiiumHnke. 

Pewina=  U  iimelML'o. 

Pe-x'-ge='iiarilla. 

Peyakwagami=  Piekoiiaeami. 

Peyaya=l'ayaya. 

Pey  metea  Utaha^  Paiiite. 

P*yutes=Pa\  iot-i>. 

Pe-zhew=Be>lieii. 

Peihi-wokevotila=Sh.>shoiii. 

Pezo=.PiN-iih. 

Fez  Perces=Ncz  Porc.'<i. 

Phalacheho  =  l'alMihfhi. 

?'hallatmie  =  TiihMtulatMl. 

Phampleco=  Paiiilir.i. 

Pharaona.  Pharaones=  Faraoii. 

Pheasants  =  >liiyi  ■lull  ka. 

PhUip'i  Indians  =  \Vauipan(mt,' 

P'ho.  Pho  doa=  P... 

P'Ho-juo-ge  =  Sati  IMoioiimj. 

Phonecha=  Pulioiiielie. 

P'ho-se  =  Po>eiiiiitri.'e. 

P'Ho-zuangge=  Pojijaquc. 

Pia  =  .-^ia. 

Piagouagami=  Piekouaeami. 

Piah  band  =  (;raiici  Kiver  Iti-. 
'    Piakouakamv.  Piakuakamits=  I'iekouau'aiiii. 

Pialeges=  Kailanl-lu. 
I    Pianaua=  Pinawa.     - 

Piancasha»-s.  Piangeshaw.  Pianguichi:i     Pian^uisha. 

I        Piankashaws.  Piankaskouas.   Piankeshas,   Piar-i--- 

sha»-s.  Piankichas.  Piankishas.   Piankshaws.  Plan- 

,        quicha,  Pianquiches.  Pianquishaws^^  J'iaiik.i~ii,c\s . 

Pianrias.  Piantias=  Peoria. 
I    Piaqui=Paliqiieto(iai. 

Pi-aukeshaws.  Piawkashaws=  Piarika.<lia\v. 

Pi-ba  =  .~a. 

Pi-ba  nyu-mii,  Piba  winwii,  Pib-wun-wii=Pilia. 
Pic  =  \Vieliitji. 
Pi'-ca=Pisha. 

Picaneaux.  Picaneux=  Pieu'an. 
Picanipalish=  I'liyalliip. 
Picaris,  Piccuries=Pieuri.<. 
Pichar,  Pichares=  Piechar. 
Picheno=  Pi-<henoas. 
Pichmichtalik=  Pikmiktalik. 
Pichons=  Pi-qliows. 
Pichouagamis=  I'ickoiiacami. 
I  Pi-ci'-kse-ni-tup'-i-o=ijhobhoni. 
Pickan=  Piefaii. 
Pickar=  Pieihar. 

Pickawa.  Pickaway.  Pickawee.  Pickawea=Piqiia. 
PickawiUany=  I'ickauillaiiee. 
PickoTagam=  PickotiuMmi. 
Pickpocket=  Pequawket. 
Picks=  Wichita. 

Pictwacket.  PickT»ocket=  Pequawket. 
PifP-kwu-tsi-aus'  =  Pithlk'.vutiiaus. 
Picoris=PicurL<. 
Picoi  =  Piro. 

Picoweu.  Picque=PiqMa. 
Picqwaket=  F'equa«  ket. 
Pictoris=Pieiiris. 
Picts=  i'ickawillanee. 

Picuni,  Picuri.  Picuria.  Picuriei,  Picur=PJcuri.-. 
Picwocket=  Pequawket. 
Pidees=  I'edee. 
Piecis=Pecf»-. 
Piede»=  Paiute. 
Piedgans=  Piesan. 
Pieds-noirs  =  .'^ik'-ika. 
Pie  Edes,  Pi  eeds-  I'ainte. 
Piekane.  Piekann=  I'l'L-an. 

Piekouaigamiens.  Piekovagamiens^  Piekuunuaiiii. 
Pierced  nose  =  Nez  Pen.-, 
Pierced  Noses  =  Io\va.  Nez  Pi  rce-'. 
Pietmiektalugmiut=l'ikraikialik. 
Pieutes=  I'aiute. 
Pigan8=  I'it  i'an. 
Pigeon  Roost=  P.id-liiiaika. 

PiggTcacket.    Pigocket.    Piguachet=  Peqiiawiii  t. 
Piguic3nes=  Pii.'iii'(Ui -. 
Pigwachet.  Pigwacket,   Pigwackitt,   Pig*-ocket.  ?•■€■ 

woket.  Pigwolket=  Pequawket. 
Pihir=P.'hir. 
PihniqueB=  I'lLCuiques. 
Pi'h-tca=Pilii'ha. 
Pihuique8=  I'l^uiijUes. 
Piji'j=Piv'-uti. 
Pijmoi  — Pima. 
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Pikani=>=Picgitn. 
Pik-cak-che8=  ritkachi. 

Pike  =  Siksikrt. 

Pi'-ke-e-wai -i-ne=JicHnllas. 

Pikhta=riktrt. 

Pikierloo=lMkirlu. 

Piki  U-ffe=I'ikiiltthe. 

Pikiudtlek=  Pikiutdlek. 

Pikiulaq  =  Pikuilak. 

Pikkawa=Pi.iu:i. 

Pikinigtalik=  I'ikmiktalik. 

Pikmikta'  lig-mut=  I'ikniiktaligmiut. 

Pikogami  =  i'ickouagami. 

Pikoweu  =  Piqaii. 

Pikun-i=  PieLMn. 

Pikuria=  l^uuris. 

Pilabo,  Pilaho=rfocoiTO. 

Pileans=Pius:rtn. 

Pillar  Rock  =  Tliilfgak. 

PUleurs,  Pilliers  =  Pillagers. 

Pilopue=S<X'orro. 

Pimahaitu=  Pima. 

Pimai'nus=  Pfinninas. 

Pimal  =  Pinrtleniw. 

Piina-Papabota3=  Papaeo. 

Pimas  Bajos,  Pimas  de  el  Sur=Xovntne. 

Piinases=Piinii. 

Pimas  friioleros=PrtpaB'>. 

Pimas  Gilenos.  Pimas  Ilenos,  Pime,  Pimera,  Pimes. 

Pimese=Pimft. 
Pimeteois=  Piinuoni. 
Pimez,  Pimi.  Pimicas=Piina. 
Pimikshi^  I'iimU-nos. 
Pirainos=  Pemaimis. 

Pimitconis.  Pimit^oui,  Pimiteouy=Piinitoiii. 
Pimo.  Pimo  Galenos.  Pimoles.  Pimos  Illno8  =  Piina. 
Pimytesouy  =  Piinitoui. 
Pina-au=  Pinauan. 
Pinal,  Pinal  Apachen  Pinal  Apaches.  PinalLno.  Pinal 

Lenas,  Pinal  Leno.  Pinal  Llanos  =  Piiiiiltn')<. 
PinaU  Apaches=  Pinnl  ('oyoiLro. 
Pinana.  Pi-na-ua.  Pi'-na-wa=Pinawnn,_ 
Pi"bipb".  Pinbifbfine,  Pia  bi/6',  Pi;i  bJ^6'rfine'=Piii- 

bitho. 
Pinchon,  Pinchow=Pine=how. 
Piiichy=Pintce. 
Pinclatchas^  Pilaklikaba. 
Pinco8=Pima. 
Pine-Band=\Vn7.iknte. 
Pinechon=  Piiieshow. 
Pin-e-hoo-te=  Pinhoti. 
Pineifu=Clicpenafa. 
Pine  Indians  =  Natohez. 
Pinelores.  Pinery=  Pinalencf. 
Ping-g«-i=  Pi(_niri-. 

Pingoshugarun,  PingTiishug amiut=  Piiigui.'^huk. 
Ping  ul-tha=  PK.uris. 
Pinichon=  Pine^how. 
Pinineos=  EMnini. 
Pininos  =  Piraa. 
Puiiocagna=  Pimrioaena. 
Piniscas=  .A.<r)liipi-^a. 
Pinkeshaws=  Pianka.'ha\v. 
Pinnancas=Pinanrtca.>;. 
Pinnekooks=  Ptnnaorxik. 
Pinneshaw=  Pin'— how. 
Pifioleno,  Pinolero.   Pinoles.   Pinol-Indianer.    Pinols. 

Pinon  Lanos,  Pinon  Llano  Apaches-^ Pinalenc^. 
Pinoshuragin=  PiriLMii^huk. 
Pintadi=PinIa<if)-. 
Pintado  =  Puit)lii  i'intado. 
Pintagone  =  Ptiirihjscot. 
Pintails  =  Pa  vintio. 
Pintos=F'rtka\vH. 
Pinuelta—  Pifuris. 
Piohum=  Pciiihoum. 
Pioriaa=Pcfirin. 
Piou=  Peinhonm. 
Piouanguichias=  Pianka-'haw. 
Piouaroua=  Pforia. 
Pip=Piha. 

Pi  pas,  Pipatsje^  Maricopa. 
Pipos  altos  ^  Pini.i. 
Piquachet=  Pi-cpiuwket. 
Piquag^  P\(|imu;.'. 
Piqua  Town  — pi.') Ilea. 
Piquaug-^  l'yi(naiig. 
Piqued=P<-"(m.-a. 
Piquiag=  Pyc|iunig. 
Piquitin^  I'itic. 
Pir.  Pira,  Piri-llro. 
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Piripua— Perigtia. 

Pirj  — Piro. 

Pirnas^Pima. 

Piruas-  Piro. 

Pisacack=  n<.»«ooac. 

Pisanomo=  Periiiimo. 

Piscahoose=  Pim^uows. 

Piscao=-P«'><-ado. 

Piscaous=  Pi-qiio\v«. 

Piscataquaukes=  Pi-^'ataqua. 

Piscataway.  Piscatawese  =  ronoy. 

Piscatchecs=Pitka(  hi. 

Piscatoway.  Piscatowayes.  Piscattawayes  — <.  onoy. 

Piscattoway  =  Piscataway. 

Pi3catua=r.->iioy. 

Pischoule,  Pischoiis  =  Pi-'iniiw^. 

Pisch  quit  pas  =  Pi«hi|uitprtti. 

Piscous=  Pi-'juow-. 

Pis?achtigok='.-^_nitio<-Kjk. 

Pishakulk  =  l>aki.ia. 

Pi5hekethe  =  Pvikethe. 

Pishgachtigok  =  .^caticook. 

Pishiu=K(.-lun. 

Pishquitpaws.  Pishquitpows  =  Pishqnitpah. 

Pisht,  Pishtot.  Pisht5t=Pi?tchiii. 
I    Pishwanwapum  =  V.ikinia. 
I    Pisierinii.  Pisirinins^Nipi-sini:. 
■    Piskwas.  Piska-aus=  Pi-'|iii>w-. 

Pispiza-wicasa  —  I'l^pi/aw  if  tia.'^ha. 
i    Puquitpahs.  Pisquitpaks=  Pi^li'iuitixih. 
,    Pisquous.  Ptsquouse=  Pi-o;i'.)\\  ~. 
:    Pissacoack^  l'i-~.iooao. 
I    Pissaseck,  Pissassack.  Pissassees=Pissasec. 
•    Pisscattaways  =  C<'>noy. 

Pis3-co»-s=  Pi-qnows. 

Pistchins=Pi^tohin. 
,    Pistol  River3=Chetleschantimno. 

Pi-ta'-da=  Pawnee. 

Pitagoriciens,  Pitagoricos  =  PytliacT'eaii.s. 

Pitaha*irata=  Pitahauerat. 

Pitanisha.  Pi-tan'-ni-suh  =  TubHtuIatial. 
j    Picanta  =  .~erranns. 

j    Pitavirate   Noisy   Pawnee    tribe.    Pitavirate    Noisy 
tribe=  Pitahauenir. 

Pit-caches,  Pit-cat-chee,  Pitcatches,    Pitchackies  — 
Htkachl. 

Pitchaya-kuin  =  Pitehaya. 

Pitchiboucouni.      Pitchiboueouni,       PitchlbSrenik  — 
Pitchilfiurenik. 

Pi  tchinavo=  Wichita. 

Pit-cuch-es  =  Pitkachi. 

Pitehiboutounibuek=PitchilXjiirenik. 

Pitiaches=Pitkachi. 

Piticado=Petioado. 

Pitit  Creek=I\i>i-kana. 

Pit-kah'-che.  Pit-kah'-te=  Pitkailii. 

Pi  tona'kingkiinapitcig=  Bctoniikei;;ii:uiniib<^ji£r. 

Pit  River  Indians  =  .Siia-taii  paiiiily. 

Pitt  River  Indian3=  Palaihniliaii  Family,  thastan 
Family. 

Pi-n-chas=Painfe. 

Pi-Utah  =  Paviots^j. 

Piute  =  Pa  into. 

Pi-ates  =  J'aviot.<^>. 

Piute  Snake3=Paiutc  .Snakes. 

Piva  =  Pibn. 

'P'kai'st=I'ekai^t. 

Pkiwi-leni=Miami. 

Pkqul-lu'-w3ai'-t'?e=Pk  hull  II  wait  the. 

Pku-u'-ni-uqt-auk'=  Pkuuniakhtauk,- 

Plarkni^Pa\  wixk 

Plai'k.ii=K'l,tniath.  ModrM-. 

Plain  Assineboins--.\-.-iiiiU>in  i.t  the  Plains. 

Plain  Crees-=  I'a-k wawiniiiiwiiL,'. 

Plainfield  Indians  =  <^uincbuug. 

Planidores^i  oaque. 

PIankishaws=  Pianka^liaw. 

Planwikit^  Plavu  ickey. 

Plascotez  de  Chiens.  Plat  cote  de  Chien.  Plats  cotee 
de  Chiens.  Plats-cot^s  deChien  =1  !i;i!r..'<-hn'iinne. 

Plats  cotes  de-chien  du  fort  Rae=  I.iiit'-lian.'t-. 

Plats  cotes  de  Chiens.  Plats  cotez  de  Chitos^l  liling- 
rhadiiUK-, 

Playsanos  ^  <  iabriclenn. 

Pleasant  Point-- S.-baik. 

Pleureurs  -C^aqiii.-. 

PluieLaclai   Indians- Kuji-jewiiiinewug. 

P.  Machault  ^  Vi-n.int,'M. 

Poala  -  Piiaru> . 

Poam  PoraO"  BalliiLal  Poiiio. 
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Poania=Apache. 

P6bilo=i'iiot>lr>s. 

Pobawotche  'Utah$=Trtbepnftcbe. 

Pobla?on=  I'l^hlnznn. 

Po-cagan's  village,  Pocagons  Vill.  —  rokHEon. 

Pocaii=  runi':!. 

Pocanaketa.  Pocanakett,  Focanauket.  Pocanawkiti, 

Pocanoket.  Pocanoldt=  ri'kannkt't. 
Pocasicke.  Pocassett.  Pocassitt=  rouusset. 
Pocataligo=  I'oi'utiilico. 
Pocatocke.  Poccatuck  =  I'liwi-rttuck. 
Pochapuchkung=  I'olikniKH'lumk. 
Po  chis  hach  cha^  IVircliii.-imti'hi. 
Pochoug.  Pochoughs=  riit<ho:ic. 
Po-chuse-hatche=^Pii[rhu>liatclii. 
Pociwu  »'in»ii  =  Pi'-liiuii. 
Pockagunia=  i'!','ku'ji.'iiuii. 
Pockauockett,  Pockanoky=  Pokviin>kt.-c. 
Pockentallahassee,  PockenCalleehassee=  Pakan-Tal- 

lahti>s<.e. 
Pockonockett  =  l'okrtiiokpt. 
Pockuschatche=l\itoh\isliat(  hi. 
Pocompheake.  Pocomptuck.  Pocomtakukes,  Pocom- 

tock.  Pocomtuck=  I'ocointuc. 
Pocontallahasse=l'akHii-TaIlahrt?see. 
Pocotaligat=l'ocoiali!,'o. 
Pocoughtaonack,    Pocoughtronack  =  Bi«coota\v\vo- 

nniike. 
Pocumptucks,  ?ocumtuck=  PoeiiriiHK'. 
Pocuntallahases=  Pakaii-Tallaha>*ie. 
Po-da-waud-umee,     Po-da-waud-um-eeg  =  Potawat- 

oiiii. 
Podanck=  Polunk. 
Po€nese=  Pawnee. 
Poeomtucks=  Poeomtuc. 
Po€s=  Potau  atonii. 
Pofuaque=  Pojuaq\ie. 
Poga,  Poge=  Kua[xx)i;e. 
Po-ge-hdo-ke  =  Nez  Perci^s. 
Pogodque=  Pojoafiuo. 
Pogouate,  Poguaque.  Poguate=> Paguate. 
Po-hah  =  \Vaihakie's  Baml. 
P<>-ha-ha-chis  =  Pohoniche. 
Pohanti=  Parnate. 
Pohaa=  Bannock. 
Poh-baiites=  Pahvant. 
Poh-he-gan=Mahican. 
P6hoi=\Va.-hakiL-'s  Band. 
Pohoneche,    Po-ho-ne-chees,     Pohoneechees,    Po-ho- 

neich-es,  Po'-honi-chi=  Pohoriiehe. 
Po-hua-gai  =  .'^au  IldeloiiiO. 
Pohuaque=  Pi.'joaijue. 
Pohuiiiche=Pnhi>iiiche. 
Poils  leue=Mis^i-niisa. 
Pointe  des  Esquimaux=F>'|uimMiix  Point. 
Pointed  Hearted  Indians.  Pointed  Hearts  =  .-jkit.>- wish. 
Point  Pinos  =  iTUayu^la. 
Point  Pleasant  =  >>(.-haik. 
Poissons  blancs=.\tlikatutKne. 
Poitoiquis—  Poitokwi-. 

Pojake.  Pojanque,  Pojanquiti.  Pojaiigue  =  P<.ijo!ii(iic. 
Pojnati=Pajuate. 
P6-j6=  Pohoi. 

Pojoague.  Pojodque.  PojouqKe.Pojuague=Piijua(iue. 
Pojuaque=i'aeuate.  I'njoaque. 
Pojuate.  Pojuato=Paguato. 
Po-juo-ge,  Po  juo-que  — ^-aii  Ildcfou«). 
Pokagomin=  Pokitrariia. 
Po-ka-guma=  Poki-K'ania. 
Pokahs=\\:i-hakitj's  Band. 
Pokanacket,  Pokanocket=  I'okanokut. 
Pokanoket^  \Vam[Kiiioa(;. 
Pokanokik=  Pukaiiiikit. 
Po-keas=  Pi  '-ke.^a.s. 
Pokeesett=  l'o<a^-ft. 
Po-ke-gommaw.  Pokeguma  =  I'okeirania. 
Pokekooun'-go  =  I'nanii. 
Po-ken -well.  Po-ken-weUe  =  B<jkriinuwad. 
Pokeset.  Pokesset=  PfXH.'^set. 
Poketalico=l'i'Cutalii,'0. 
Pokkenvolk^  Ho[ii. 

Pokomtakukes.  Pokomtock-  Pixdiiittic. 
Pokonatri^  Pchijiiiciie. 
Pokoninos,  Po  kon-wello=  Bukninuwad. 
Pokwadi,  Po'kwoide=  pijjoaijue. 
Poiachucolas^=  .\[iala(_hn-0ltt. 
Polagamis^^^l  uhatulabal. 
Polanches  =  l'ul')i.s. 
Pole-Cat  band=-IIi.kanitcha. 
Pole  f eople  =  \\azikute. 


I   PoUachuchlerw  =  .\palrtcliioola. 

PoUotepallor»=  Pnloos. 
I   Polokawynahs  =  Tubfttulabal. 
!   PoIonche«=PaKx»-. 
;   Poluksalgi=  Uiloxi. 

■  Polulumas=l'omuluinas. 
Pol-we-sha=  Bad\vi.-»ha. 

Poma  poma,  Poma  porno,  Poma»=  Ballokai  Pnnio. 
Pomecock,     Pomeiock.     Pomeioke,     Pomejock- l'i>- 
;       nioioc. 

■  Porno  =  Pima. 

I   Pomoniek.  Potnouik=  Pomouic. 

Poinparague=  PiimptTaot:. 

Pona  =  Mi^<,'.-<.)iiario,  Funa. 
I   Ponacks=  Baniiook. 
I   Ponacocks.  Ponacoks=  Ponnai.-o<ik. 
1    Ponanummakat=  Potaniiiiirti|UiU. 

Ponarak=  liaknta. 

Ponars=  Ponca. 
!    Ponashita.  Ponashta=  Bannock. 

■  Poncahs.  Poncan.  Poncar.  Poncarars.  Poncaras.  Pon- 

care,  Poncares,  Poncaries,   Pon'cars,  Poncas,  Pon- 
caw.  Poncha3=  Poni'a. 

Ponchestanning=  Punxsiua\vny. 

Ponch  Indians=  Allakaueah. 

Poncrars.  Poncye=  Poma. 

Pond  DOreilles.  Pondecas.  Pondera.  Ponderays.  Pond 
Orrilles.  Pondura3=  Kii',;-f.ol. 
,    Pone  Pomos  =  Ballokai  porno. 
'    Pongkaws.  Pongs,  Poniar3  =  Poiica. 
'    P'6nin=  .\paohe. 
,    Ponis=  l^iM  noe. 
j   Ponishta  Bonacks=Banni>ok. 
I   Ponka,  Ponkahs.  Ponkas  =  Ponca. 
j   Ponkeontamis=Pota\vatuiui. 
I   Ponkipog=  PunkajKiir. 
j   Ponobscot.  Ponobscut=PenoV)scf>t. 
I   Po-no-i-ta-ni-o  =  ( 'ht-yetmr.  Southern. 
:   Pononakanit  =  Piinonakanit. 
I    Poni,  Ponsars=  I'onca. 

:    Ponteatamies,   Pontebtamies.  Pontewatamij.  Ponto- 
wattimies.  Poodawahduiime=  i'otawatonu. 

Pooemoc3=  Puimuk. 

Pooesoos=Puisii. 

Po-o-ge=  Kuaivt;M:)ge. 

Poogooviliak.  Poogovellyak=  Puguviliuk. 

Poo-ioge  =  San  Ildeionso. 

Poollachuchlaw=.Vpalachicola. 

P6-o-mas  =  Sik.'^ika. 

Poong-car=  Ponca. 
I   Poonook=P\iniik. 
I   Poor=Hono\va. 
I  Poo-reh-tiI-ai  =  Puretnay. 
'   Poosoona3  =  PM'^uno. 
\   Popaghtunk=Papagonk. 

Popcum=  popkuni. 

Popeloutechom=  i'opelout. 
I    Popiii05hees=  Papmachfii.*. 
i   Popolo  Bruciato  =  Tzcnatay. 
I    Popponeeste.  Popponessit=  Popoiu-vsct. 

Poquannoc,  Poquannock=  ['■viuonn.x-. 

Poquate=  PaL'uati". 

Poquatocke,  Poquatucke=  Pawcaliick. 

Pore-Epic  Nation  =  Piekouagaiiil. 

Poquonock=  P'")iionni>0. 

Porcupine  =  Tukkuihku!ih  ill. 

Porcupine  People=  PickoiiaLMiiii. 

Porcupine  River  Indians=l  ukkuthkiitchin. 

Porcupine  Tribe  =  Kakmic'iaki. 

Port  de  la  Heve=Lc  Have. 

Port  Graham  =  .\lc.\androv-k. 

Port  Ieue'=.NIi.-.'^i~auga. 

Port  Madison  =  :^U'|Uaini-li. 

Portobacco,  Porto-Back,  Portobacke,  Portobaco^  Pc>- 
toi.aco. 

Port  Orcbard=Dwanii>h,  ."^nijiiauii.sb. 

Port  Orford^  Ko-ot.-hc. 

PortOrford  Indians=  Kalt-crk'hcatunno.  Kuataui; 

Port  Orford3  =  Kalt.^iTi,'h«atuiine. 

Port  Stuart  Indians --=  .Vh^alt. 

Port  Tabago-  p.i!opacc,. 

Port  To»-nsend  =  <  hiniakmii. 

Poruche»=  Wiminuche. 

Poscoiac-=  Pas'jiiayah. 

Po-»e=P''<'.Miinggc. 

Po-«i'-o,  Posiwuu,  Po'-si-wu  wiin-wu=  Pf^bi wn. 

Pos  ke  aa=  Po^ki-^as. 

Po5koyac=  Pa.^qnayali. 

Posociom  -^-  rpa-^oitac. 

Posonwii,  Po«6we  =  ^an  lldtfuii-Vj. 
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Po-«uan-5ai=  I'o.iimnue. 
Pota-ache»  =  PotovrtlUi. 
Potameos  Indians=-Tutiitiii. 
Potan=  roiiiiii. 
Potanons  =  \\\'ii. 
Potanou=  rotiino. 
Potanumccut  =  I'i>tiiminiHfi,iut. 
Fotapaco,  Potapoco=l'otop«0(). 
Potatik=  I'lHxIatrxik. 
Potatoe  =  Aluilak!\lKi. 
Potato  Town  =  Niiniiiiyi. 
Potatuck  =  Poodati>ok. 
Potaancak=  I'otaiicrto. 
Potavalamia  =  i'otawHtomi. 

Potavou  -  futMIKl. 

Potawahduhmee,  Potawatama=  I'l'tauatrimi. 

Potawatanue  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Prairie -=  I'ruiric 
baiul  of  I'otawrtiomi.  ^    .      i     i       \ 

Potawatamis,  Potawatimie,  Pd-ta-wa-to'-ine=P<>ta- 
watiinii. 

Potawatomies  of  St.  Jo9eph  =  .~t  Jo^tph. 

Potawattamies,  Potawattimie.  Potawattomies.  Pota- 
watumies,  Pota-waw-to'-me,  Po-ta'-wet  me,  Po- 
tawtumies=  t'oiawatoini. 

Po-tdoa,  Potdoa=  I'o. 

Potenumacut.  Potenummecut  =  ['cvlaiiumai|UUt. 

Poteotamis.  Poteouatami.  Poteouatamis,  Potewata- 
mies,  Potevatamik  =  Pi;trtWiit()ini. 

Potick,  Potik=l'('lic. 

Potiwattimee?.  Potiwattomies=  I'ota \vati>mi. 

Potoachos.  Potoancies.  Potoencies=  l'"tnyHiiti. 

Potomac^  Indians.  Potomeack=  l'ijt"!ii.ic. 

P6-tosh',  Potowatameh.  Potowatamies,  Potowato- 
mies=-  Potawatomi. 

Potowinack=  I'l'tomac. 

Potowotamies  =  Potauatoini. 

Potoyantes.  Po-to-yan-to.  Poto-yau-te=  P'ltovanti. 

Pottawatameh.  Pottawataneys.  Pottawatimies.  Pot- 
tawatomies.  Pottawattamies.  Potta»-at-um-ies, 
Pottawaudumies.  Pottawotamies.  Pottawottomies. 
Pottewatemies.  Pottiwattamies.  Pottowatamies, 
Pottowatomy.  Pottowattomies.  Pottowautomie,  Pot- 
towotomees=Pi)iK\vatomi. 

Potzua-ge=  i'lijoaque. 

Pou  =  Potu\vatonii. 

Poaalac,  Poualak.  Poualakea=  Dakota. 

Pouan  =  Winnebago. 

Poaanak=  [lakota. 

Pouankikias=  Piaiika.sha\v. 

Pouarak=  Iiakotn. 

Poaderas=  Kali-pel. 

Poueatamis.  Poues,  Pouhatamie«=  Potawatomi. 

Pouhatan^  Powhatan. 

Poujuaque=  Pujoanue. 

Poukas=  Piiiica. 

Poulteattemis.  Pouix.  Poulx  teattemis  Pous.  Pou- 
tauatemis,  Poutawatamies.  Poutawottamies.  Pou- 
teamis.  Poiiteaouatami,  Pouteatami.  Pouteatimies 
Pouteauatamis.  Pouteotamis.  Pouteouatami.  Pou- 
teouatamiouec.  PouteSatamis.  Pouteouatimi.  Pou- 
teouetamites.  Pouteouitamis.  Pouteouotamis.  Pou- 
teonatamis.  Poutewatamies.  Poutoualamis.  Poutou- 
ami».  Poutouatamis,  Poutouatatnitte3=  Pota\iH- 
tomi. 

Poutoucsis^  Rilo.xi. 

Poutouotamis.  Poutouwatamis.  Poutowatomies.  Pou- 
tuatamis.  Poutwatamis,  Pouutouatami.  Poux, 
Pouz--=  I'litawatomi. 

Povantes=  Pahvant. 

Povate«  Pnuuate. 

P6voli=P.iili. 

Povuate  =  Paeuate. 

Po»akasick  —  Po<HSst't. 

Powcatuck=  Pavvcattick. 

Powcomptuck  =  I'fi'.'oiiUuc. 

Powebas  =  Kawita. 

Powells  town=  W  ithlako. 

Powhatanic  confederacy.  Powhattan»=  Powhatan. 

Powhawnech»8  =  Pohoiii(:hi. 

Powhoge  -  .■^ali  llik-foriM). 

Povmet^  l':itnet. 

Powquaniock^  Pf)i|iloiilio<^. 

Powtawatamis,  Povtewatamii,  Powtewattimie*.  Pow- 
towottomies  =  Potawatomi. 

Poxuttki  -=  poj(ja'jui'. 

P'oyam^  i'oialil. 

Poye-kwe^-  Poyi. 

Poytoquis,  Poytoquix  =  Poltokwl'J. 

Poze^l'utru. 


.Potos  de  Enmedio=  Posos. 

Po-iuan  ge,  Pozuanej-ge.  Pozuaque=.riijiiH>nt(\ 

Prairie  Apaches'^  Kiowa  .Vpaolie. 

Prairie  Chicken  clan  =  >i.'Ochkabt'riihi>aka,  Sipii-li- 
kantinianko. 

Prairie-Crees=  Pa^kwa  wiiiiniwutr. 

Prairie  Grossventres  =  .\t.-inii. 

Prairie-hen  people  =  .~^e<.-ilikal.K?ruhpHka,  Sipiishka- 
.  niiniaiike. 

Prairie  hens  =  ^^ipii^likaniimaiikt'. 

Prairie  Indians^  l'a.-kwa  wi:.iiiiwuir.  I'rairio  Kick- 
apo<i. 
I   Prairie  Wolf  =  Glioma  koo-n. 
i    Prairie-Wolf  People—  MamlhiiikagaKhe. 
i    Premorska.  Premorski- •■Imagniiut. 

Prescado=  Pr-ra'lo. 

Prickled  Panis-=  Wichita. 

Priest's  Rapids  =  .-^ikulk. 

Primahaitu=  Pima. 

Primoske.  Prinoski=Cliiiat;ni!ut. 

Printed  Hearts  =  .'^kilswi.-h. 

Projoaque=  l'o;oac|Ui>. 

Prominent  Jaw3  =  <>'itoi:otia. 
,    Pronana.  Pronereas.  Pronevoa=  Pc»)rirt 

Prophet's  Town  =  Til>p<.'iaiioo- 

Protasso.  Protassof.  Prot3Ssov  =  Mor/.hovoi. 

Prouaria=Pi'i)ria. 

Provate=  PaL'ualo. 
.    Province  de  Sel.  Provincia  de  la  Sal  =  Colikroii. 
\   Pruara=Pimray. 

■  Psaupsau=  i'at/ati. 
Pschwan-wapp-am  =  SliaiiWMppoiii. 
Psha*anwappara  =  Vakinia. 
Pshwa'napum  =  Shaiiwapt>'ini. 
Psinontanhinhintons,     Psinoutanhhintons=  P.<iiioil- 

tanlimhintons. 

Pt.  Coweta=Kawita. 

Pte-yute-cni.  Pte-yute-sni=  Pteyute.><hiii. 

Pti'tKk  =  Pi-tm<.'k. 

Ptuksit=Mtinse-'. 

Puaguampe=  Pahvant. 

Puala=l'iiaray. 

Puallip,    Pualiipamish,    Pualli-paw-raiah,    Pualliss=- 
Puyalliip. 

Puinag,  Puans  =  \Vinnebacjo. 
;   Puants=Met.<met.--kop.  Uiiinebajjo. 
j   Puara,  Piiarai.  Puary=  Piiaray. 
I   Pucaras=:.\rikfira. 

j    Puc-cun-tal  lau-has-see=  Pakan-Tallaha-vsuc. 
i    Puckanokick=Pokaiii>kft. 

'    Puckantala.Puckautalla.Puckuntallahasse^  I'akaii- 
Tallaha-~ee. 

Pudding  River  Indians  =  .\hamchuyiik. 

Pueble  Bl3nco=Pui-lil"  Hlaii'-o. 

Paeblo     Colorado=PiK-Mo     Pintailo,    Tztniniiiluo, 
\\'ii;copakabi. 

Pueblo  de  Jumanos=  Pui-blo  (Ic  \(><  .Iiin>anos. 

Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  =  .S!iuku. 

Pueblo  de  las  Rueda3=  K'inan'-"in;a. 

Pueblo  de  las  Sardinas  =  »  ii-ac-ut. 

Pueblo  de  los  Santos  Apostoles  San  Simon  y  Judas  = 
Upa^Mtac. 

Pueblo  de  los  Siete  Arroyos  =  Tenat>'j. 

Pueblo  de  Montezuma.  Pueblo  de  Ratones=  PiR'blo 
F'imado. 

Pueblo  de  She  =  .=  hc. 

Pueblo  de  Tunque  =  'riin2'crc. 
;    Pueblo  Ganado=\\'nki.f..ikabi. 

Pueblo  Grande=Kinlv,-l.  pueblo  Pinla-l-). 

Pueblo  of  the  bird  =  T-hiri-i:('. 

Pueblo  quemado  =  'rz>.-riatav. 

Pueblos  of  the  Medano=  .Nle'latm. 
I    Pueblo  viejo=^<)a pars. 
I    Puerito=  Puerto. 

I    Puerta  de  la  Purisima  Concepcion"(  '<>\\r'\A\i,\i. 
I    Puerta  San  Felipe  =  Saii  Ki-lil'O. 
'    Puertecito=  \Va;>utyMl>iaina. 
'■    Pugallipamish.  Pugallup=  Puyallup. 

■  Puget  Sound Group  =  '.'hifuakuan  Family,  .Sali.-Uari 
I       Kamily. 

I    Pughquo'nnuck=  Pau'iUHunuch. 
;    Pu^upiUak=  Pii;i-uviliak. 
i    Puiale=  Puyalln[i. 

Pui'-mim=  Puiinem. 

Pu'-i  mok  =  l'iii.'nuk. 

Pujuaque  =  Pai,'uate,  Pojoaque. 

Puiuni=  Pu-uri<-. 

Pukaist'=l'ekaist. 

Puk-ti3'=0niahaL. 
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Pulacatoo=r\ilakiitil. 

Pulairih=^Slia>l)Ui  Krtinily. 

Pullaeu.  Pul-U'-ook---l'n.iliiil\tiijo. 

Pulpenes.  Pulponf»=  UniU>iu'. 

Puma=l'iinu. 

Pumames.  Punanes=  Puiianii's. 

PunaQ'-nyu-mu  =  rniia. 

Pun-ish,  Punashly=Himn(K"k. 

Pu-na'wun-wu  =  l'inii\. 

Punca.  Puncah  =  PfriC!i. 

Puncapaugrs.  Puncapoa?—  I'linkdixii:. 

Puncas.  Puncaw.  Punchas,  Punchaws-^  I'diirii. 

Punckapaug=  l'\ink.if'«'C. 

Puncksotonay  =  Puax>ut)i\\  in  . 

Pu'n-e=  rini;i. 

PungeUka=  Krio. 

Punjani"=l'ii<inio. 

Punka=l'oiKa. 

Punkapaog-,     Punkapoge.     Punkepaog,     Punkipaog, 

Punkipoag.  Punkipog:=  riiiik.ipoi;. 
Punknot  =  Tiikjiiiik;i. 
Punkotmk=  l'inii:i)ifque. 
Punkqu  =  runk:ipoL:. 
Pun-naks  =  B:inii(Hk. 
Punquapoag.  Punquapog=Punka[>oif. 
Punta=  La  I'uiita. 
PunMedge=I'nmIiitsli. 
Puii-yekia=  Kiiciiirll. 
Punyistyi  =  I'uii  y  ce-t  ye. 
Punyitsiama  =  Culicro. 
Puotwatemi=  Potii  watdiui. 
Pura  =  l'urL'tu:iy. 
Purames=l'iiiuiiiies. 
Puray=]'uaray. 
Purblos.  Purbulo=Piit;t)!(.s. 
Purificacion=  Halona. 
Purisima  Concepcion  =<'a'lii,'(>iiii>.    Coiicepcion  do 

Nne>tn\  Sefi'ira. 
Purisima  de  Babicora=  Habincora. 
Purisima  de  Zuni  =  /,nni. 
Pur-tyi-tyfya  =  Casa  BiaiKii. 
Puruai,  Puruay=Pnaray. 
Pushuiie=Pu.'-iiiie. 
Pu'-«hush=Puisii. 
Pu-8it-yit-cho  =  Casa  Klanca. 
Pusuaque  =  Pojoaqiie. 
Pusuna=Pu<iine. 
Putavatimes,  Putawatame.  Putawatimes.  Putawato- 

mie,  Putawawtawmaws—  I'ulau  atomi. 
Pu'tc-ko-hu=Pu(/hknh\i. 
Piitewata,      Putewatadaij,      Putewatimes=  Potaua- 

tonii. 
Putos  =  CoiK?h. 
Putowatomey's.  Puttawattimies.  Puttcotung?.  Putte- 

watamies.  Puttowatamies.  Puttwatimees=  I'nUiwa- 

tomi. 
Piiiikon  u-inwu  =  Pnuknntr. 
Pu'-un-t'9i-wa'-un=l'uumihiuaiin. 
Puyallop,    Puyallupahmish.     Puyallup-a  mish,    Pu- 

yalup^Puyallup. 
Puyatye  =  Tiin(i. 
Puyon  =  \\inn<'ha£ro. 
Puzhune,  Puzlumne^  ru-uii.\ 
Pwacatuck,  Pwoakatuck.   Pwocatuck.    Pwockatuck, 

P_wouacatuck=l'a\voamck. 
P;^anai=  Mrxlop. 
Pyaklekaha=l'ilaklikahu. 
Pyankashees,     Pyankeeshas.     Pyankehas.     Pyanke- 

ghaws.  Pyankishaws  —  Piaiiku>liau  . 
Pyatonons=  W  (  a. 
Py-eeds,  Pyente3=  I'aiiltL'. 
Pyquaag,  Pyquag=  I'vijuaiii,'. 
PyTos=  I'irn. 
Pytoguis=  I'oitokwis. 
Py-ute  =  Pavi<)t«o. 

Qji-am-6  te-ne=Khaaini)toiio. 

fta'aqe=Kaake. 

Qacka"  qatsb,  Gacka"  qat3"o«ine=  Kha>kaiikliatsj>. 

Qacli'j.  Qaclijni:^  K  ti;i-liiili/iiiii. 

Qa'gials  qe'gawa  i^  Ka\'ial<-k>'i;awai. 

Gagutl  =  Kuakiiill. 

Qahatika  =  '.^nuliaUka. 

Qa-idju=  Kai'lju. 

Qai'-dju  qegawa-i^  Kai<lju-ki'i<awai. 

Qailertetang  -  K liailiTli-tani,'. 

Qa  i  na  na  i  te  aunne'  =  Kliaiiiaiiaitelilinie. 

Qaiikana'-  Koi-^kaim. 


ftiisla'=Kitatnat. 

ftla'ketan^  Ankakohitt«i>. 

Gak-sine=Kaksnif. 

Qa-Uk"w'=  Khalakw. 

Qala^ltq^nollelt. 

Qalda'ngasal^HuManccats. 

Q."ale'ts=_Ku;K'ets. 

Qal^ui'Vga'  xet  gitina'i=  KRhl!.'uililu'alii.-l-,i:itinai. 

Qa'logwis=  Kalcikuis. 

Qa'itcalan=  Kahliciitlaii. 

Q!altcane'di=  Kalill(  anedi. 

Qalto.  Qaltso«line=  Khalls.i. 

Qaluk»TJ=  Kal.'kwis. 

Q'anikilaq  =  ^^mikilak. 

Qa'pnish-lema  =  Topiiii!-li. 

Qapqapetlp==  Ka  [.kaprl)i>. 

Qa'qamaUes=  llalininat-i.-^. 

Qa-qa-to"wa"  =  Chi[U'0\va. 

Qa'qawatilik  a  =  Kakawatilikya. 

ftaqi6's=Kikii>s. 

Qaqlo's  hit  tan=  Kaku-i-hit-tan. 

Qa-quima=  Kiakinia. 

Qa-ra-ta'  nu-man'-ke  =  Kharatamiiuaiike. 

ftarmang=  KarinaiiL:. 

Oarmaqdjuin=  Karmakdjuin. 

Qarus3uit=  Kanisnit. 

Q,'ash-tretye  =  Saii  Fflii'iv 

Gas3igiaqdjuaq=  Kia^^iL'iakdjiiasr. 

Qla'sta  qe'ga\ra-i=I'aiyiiahl-laiias. 

Qa'tcadi  =  K  iti-adi. 

QatcxA'naak:  =  K:iI('haiiaak. 

ftl^'tgu  hit  tan=  KvlU'oliiUan. 

Q!a'tkaayi  =  Katkaayj. 

Qatq  !wa'aHii=  Katkuaaliltii. 

Qaudjuqdjuaq  =  KaU(ljiikiiHiak. 

Qauitcin  =  ('iiui('haii. 

Qauitschin  =  ^ali-hnii  Family. 

Qaumauang=  Kauniauaiit,'. 

Qaupa»-s  =  (;uaiia\v. 

Qa»-i'ltk"=\Vil'tkun. 

Qawpaw-Qnapaw. 

Qjiasi  uj^'ii",  Qdhasi  ukdhi"=  Khiilia^iukdhin. 

Q.'eckuiiuwu=  Kf>likuiiii\vu. 

Qeqertaujang=K(kt.Ttanjkaii;^'. 

QKk'waiakin=Ki.k\vaiakiii. 

Qe''iamix=  Kodlamik. 

aFJa'tl  =  KelatI. 

Qe'U:s=Keles. 

Qh:'lkKtos=Ki.lketns. 

Qe-mini-tca",  Qemnitca=  Kht-ninichan. 

Qe'nipsen=  Kftiipsim. 

Qen-td6a=  Kaiig. 

Q.e'qaes  =  f'luna  Ilat. 

Qeqertaqdjuin  =  Ki.-ki'rtakdjuiii, 

Qeqertaujang  =  Kekertaiijaiic. 

Qeqerten=  Kfkertcn. 

Q.eqertuqdjuag  =  Kekertiikjuat,'. 

Qe'qi6s=  Ktkios. 

Qetlk  oan=  H'hlknan. 

Qeuontowanois  =  .S<'iU'rM. 

Qeyata-oto"we.  Qeyatato' wa"  =  K  lit.\  ataoloiiwi.- 

Qeyata-witcaca=  K  hi.'yata  vviilia>lia. 

Qezorilathut  =  Kt-zruilat  hut. 

Qiassignaqajuag=  Kia^>ii;iakdjiiaL'. 

Qichun=  Viima. 

QicinzigTia  =  f;yusi\va. 

Q.id^  enikaci'»a=  Kliidli<'iiikasliika. 

Qidneliq=  Kidnelik. 

aimissing=  Kimi  — iiii,'. 

Qinaboags.  Qineboags-t^iiiiU'baiiL'. 

Q.inga3eareang=  KinL'tt^i-arL-aiij,'. 

Qingmiktuq--  Kiii^'iiiiktuk. 

Qingua  -=  Klii?ua. 

Qinguamiut-^  Kiiifiriianiiut. 

Ginnepioke^-Quiniiipiai'. 

Q'i-ra-vash--<.iii(.riilio. 

Qi-ta'nu-man'ke=  KliitAiuiinaiikc. 

Givitung=Kivi!iiiii;. 

Qltla'sKn--  Kltla^eii. 

Q'ma'shpal  =>kitsu  i^li. 

Qmf;  fkoyim.  Qmuski'Km  =  Mu-qiieam. 

Qnicapous  -  Kiik.ii^Hi. 

Qnivira  -^i^iilvira. 

Qoaiastems  =  K\v  mslliius. 

G'oa'l.na^  Koatliia. 

Qoa'Itca  =  Koal-ha. 

ft'oa'px  —  K'lHpk. 

Qoasi'Ia^'M'ii-ila. 

Qoatse  =  K\v  at-.!. 
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Qodlimarn^  KolHiiiitrii. 

^e'qoaainox-  KiK'ki>M;iitiok. 

Qoe'qoma//xo=  Iloiiuilkii. 

Q'o€'ten6x=Kivt(iiMk. 

Qoe'xsot'tnox-  Kink~'>liMir>k. 

QO'ganlani=Kli<>i.'liaiililaiii. 

Qoiasteins=  Ku  iin.-miii-. 

GU>i'kaxten6x=  Kuikalitenot. 

Qoii^oi  =  Koikoi. 

Q6ke'de  =  Hokfiii. 

Q61e'lai,i6m=  Ki>lil.ikom. 

Q,'6'  Len6x=  Ki'iKiiok. 

G"d'm'en6x=  Ki)mcuuk. 

Q'6'mk-ulis=  Ktniikyutis. 

ft"6'moyMe=  K^mi'Viu-. 

ft'6'tnqutis=  Kouiktitis. 

Qona'=Ki>n)\. 

Qonaga'ni=  Khoiiagiini. 

Qo-on'-qwut  jiiu'ae=  K.lioonkh  wultunne. 

G6-gai'a  =  Kokiiiu. 

Q'6'qa-itx=  Kokaitk. 

QordJubing=  KiTdlubiufr. 

Q  o'-sa  jun'-ne—  Ktm^alunne. 

Qo'sqemox.  Q6sqimo  =  Koskinio. 

Qo'-ta-tci=  K  tiutachi. 

Qotlskaim  =  Ki,i[l-kaim. 

G6tl'ta-tce'-tce=  Klioiltacheche. 

Qouarra  =  QuftrHi. 

Q.6'utc  nas  :hada'i  =  Kouchna.s-hailai. 

Qq'ueres=K.L'ri.\da  Family. 

Q.ra=--  Khra. 

Qra'  hu£'-e  =  Khrahuiie. 

Qra'  J(re'-ye=l^''riii^ri,-ye. 

Qra'  pa  fa''=  Khrajiatlian. 

Qra'-qtci=  Naihi<iic. 

(lsa'loqul  =  K^alokiil. 

Qsa'ps  Fjn  =  K>a  ii.-i.-m. 

Gset-so-kit-peetsee-lee  =  .Sliipaiilovi. 

Qsonnontoans.  Gsonnontonans,  Qsonontouanes^Sen- 

foa. 
ftta'-lut-li'  iunne=  Klitalutlituniit.'. 
Qtlumi=Lummi. 
Guaahda  =  K\valiari. 
Quaasada=  Koasali. 
Quabaag,    Quabacook,    Quabage,     auabagTjd  =  Qua- 

baug. 
Guabaiais,  Quabajay=Scrranf).>;. 
Guabakutt,  Quabao?.  ftuabaquick.  ftuabauke,  Qua- 

boa|^,  Quaboagh.  Quabog,  ftuaboug  =  yuabauir. 
Quachita=Ouaclii!a. 
Quach-snah-mish  =  .':-quaxOD. 
Quack=Auco'i.-cii. 
&uackena-mish  =  .~'juaxon. 

Quackeweth.  Quackewlth,  QuackoUs=K  wakiutl. 
QuacksU=  Foxes. 
QuacoUh=K\vakiiitl. 

Quacoratchie,  Quacoretche==(iuaco.slia tehee. 
Quacos-'Kuukiml. 

Quaddies,  Guaddy  IndiaIls=I'a^-Hm!iqllO<]rl\•. 
Quadodaquees.  Quad6daquiou3=  Kadutiadaeho. 
Quadoge,  Quadoghe  =  Iitirou. 
Quad6s  =  Haados. 
Qua  droque  =  Alra  k  wa  ye. 
Q.uagheuil=  Kuakiutl. 
Gua^ina  =  Kiakima. 
QuahadaCoraanches.Quahadas.Quahade-Coraanches, 

Quaha-dede-chatz-Keniia.   Qua-ha-de-dechutz  Ken- 

na.  Quahades=  Kualiari. 
Qualikeulth  =  Kwakiutl. 
Qua-ho-dahj5  =  K\vahari. 
Quah-tah-mah.  Quah-to-mah=  K waUiiui. 
Quaiantl  =  (^airiaicU. 
Quaiirnang=  Kuaiiriiaii^. 
Quai-iunough  =  Guauaeiiok. 
Quai-lpi=\Va!pi. 
Quaineo=\Vaco. 
Qua-i  nu  =  ';iiauaeiiok. 
(iiiaitlin  =  K  waiilleii. 
Qua  kars=  Kouioyue. 
Quakeweth^  Kwakiutl. 
Quakoumwahs   Quakouwaha^Kwataini. 
Quak  s'namish  ^  .-'ina.xuli. 
Quaky  in  a-  Kuakina. 
Qualatche  =  tiualatehee. 
Quale  =  ijiiale. 
Qualhioqua-=  KwalliicKiua. 
Qualicum  =  .Saiiiiieii. 
Qualiogtias==K\vulliioqua. 
Qualiatoira^UlialU. 


'   Guailiamish.  Quallyamish  — Nixiualli. 
:    Qual-quilths^  Kuakiutl. 
.    Qaalquioqua=  KwalliKHiurt. 

Quamitchan  =  fi>\\  iiliaii. 

Ouanatusset  =  liuaiiti.^'iet. 

Quandaros(^ue-tiauerii.«ke. 

Quanis  Savit  =  .-aii  .(uau  Capi.^tr.mo. 

Quanmu  =  <.iuannuii:ua. 

Quaanepapue  =  t.^uuieKauir. 

Quanoatinno.  Quanoatinos.  Quanoouatinos.  Quanou- 
atiiu=  Kanoliatiiio. 

Quans=  Kaiisii. 

Quansheto=(."oiii'liaohitoii. 

Quantisick  =  Uuainis.>;et. 

Quant-lums=  K'uaiuleii. 

Quanusee  =  l  lanu-iyi. 

Quanutusset  =  Vi:aiui.-sot. 

Quapas.  Quapau.  Quapaws-Arkansas.  Quapois.  Quap- 
pas,  Quappa«-s  =  ^uai'a\»  . 

Quaquima.  Quaquina=  Kiakima. 

Quaquiolts=  Kwakiutl. 

Quara,  Quarac  =  (^uarai. 

Quajlpi  =  Colville. 

Quarra  =  Qiuirai. 

Quarrelers=Kutohin.  Tukkutlikutchin. 

QuarTeUers  =  Tukkuthkutcliiu. 

QuarTo  =  Quarai. 

Quarrydechocos  =  Kw'ahari. 

QuarteIexo  =  l^uarteU-ju. 

Qaasav-das=  Koa-ati. 

Quash-suamish  =  .-^'lUaxon. 

Quasmigda  =  Bidai. 

Quajosne  =  .'Saint  Keiii-'. 

Quasquen3=  Ka-kaskia. 

Quasson  tribe=MariaiHoyik. 

Quataquois,  Quataquon  =  Kiowa  .\pache. 

Quatchixia=  Kwakuia. 

Quate  =  <juale. 

Quathlahpohtles.     Quathlahpothle.     Quathlahpotle 
QQathIapohtle  =  ('athlap<jtle. 

Quathl-met-ha  =  C(>meya. 
j    Quatiske,  QuatissUi  =  yuanlis,<et. 
I   Qtia'tl  =  K\\antlen. 

i    Quatoges.    Quatoghees,    Quatoghiet,    Quatoghies    of 
Loretto=Huriiii. 

Quatokeronon  =  Sau  k . 

Quatomah,  Qua-tou-wah=Kwatami. 
I    Quatseeno,  Quatsenos  =  Quatsino. 

Quatsiiias=Uoa.-ila. 
I    Quat-sinu=QuaL.';ino. 
j    Quattamya=Kwatami. 
I    Quauaenoq  =  Guauaenok. 

Quaupuaw=(^ua[jau . 
I    Quawbaug,  Quawbawg=Quabaug. 
I   Quaw-guults=  Kwakiutl. 
!    Quawlicum  =  .Saameii. 
I    Quawpa  —  Quapaw. 
I    Quawpaug  =  tiuabauff. 

Quawpaw  =  t^Urtpaw. 

Quaw-she-lah  =  ijuaaUa. 

Quaxule  =  <juu>uli. 

Quaya-stums=KwRUstums. 

ftuayiiecis  =  Kannehouan. 

Quazula  =  L"te. 

Qube  =  Khubt;. 

Qutta  pa  sa"=  Khu'lhapa.'-an. 

Queaqtsi  i'niqk'aci'''a=  Haiik'kauiaiiharit.si. 

Qu^  iiiiqk'aci"'a  =  HaiigkaMhutuii. 

Queackar=  Komoyui-. 
j   Queaklipaghamiut=Kweakpak. 
I    Quebaug--^tiuat)autj. 
I    Quebec  of  the  South west  =  .\ coin. i. 
1    Quebira^Quu  ira. 

Queeakahs.  Quee-ha-ni-cul-ta—  Kuelia. 

Quee  ha  Qna  colt.  Quee-ha-qua-coU  =  Korni>yue. 

Queekagamut=  Ku  ikak. 

Queenapaug"t^uiiietjautr. 

Queenapiok,  Queenapoick  =  C^uitini[.iac. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Island- SkiltaL'et.iii  Family. 

Queen  Hester's  Palace  or  Town     Slu-liequiii. 

Queenhithe,  Queen  Hythe,  QueeniooU  il^ninuielt. 

Queerchos-=l^uereetnj>. 

Queesche=  I'atruati-. 

Queets,  Queet-see  — t^uait.-O. 

Quehatsa=  li  I'lai-a. 

(Quehts  --^(^uail-'). 

Qaejotoa,  Quejoton  — Quijotna. 

Quejuen-='rulke[iaia. 

Que-lai'-tilt— Quileute. 
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Qaelftmoueches,    QuelancouchU.  4u«lanhubecbe*  = 

Karnnkawrt. 
Quelelochamiut=K\v  ololiik. 
ftuellehutea  =  qiiiUMili\ 
ftuelotetreny  =  >.iin.'li>li.'tri'y. 
ftuelquimi  =  QiiiliniL'iu<-. 
ftuemado  =  riK  tjli"  t^iiiinado. 
Quemalusi  =  Santa  'l\.-rc>a. 
Quemaya=Comeya. 
Qaemalts^QiiuiHii.-lt. 
Quenait  checbat.  Que-nait'-sath==  Makah. 
Quenebage.  Quenebau5  =  i.iuin<.l>auij. 
Quenebec  Indians=  NurriJi-'cw 'H-k. 
Guenepiage.  ftuenepiake  =  l^ ui  1 1  m  piai^'. 
Gueniauitl  =  (Jiiinaiclt. 
Quenibauf  =  (.iui!ii.'t)auir. 
Qucnipisa  =  ArolHiri-~<i. 
GuenUhachshachki  =  <^ueeiiasti:i\vakee. 
Quenistinos  =  V.'roe. 

ftue'-ni-uU.  Quenoil,  Quenoith  =  liMinaielt. 
Quenongebin^  Ki'iiioiU'tie. 
Quenopiage  =  QumQipiac. 
ftuente  =  Kente. 
Queoues  coupeeS'^Kishkakoti. 
Quepas,  ftueppa  =  Qua(>a\v. 
Ouera  =  Kere'^n  Familv. 
Querchos,  Querechaos,  Quereches.  Quereho»  =  Qlie- 

reehos. 
Querepees=Quinnipiac. 
Quereileurs=Tukkutlikntcliin. 
Queres,  Guereses=  Keri'snu  Family. 
Queres  Gibraltar— Ai'otna. 
ftuerez,  Queris  =  KerL-?aii  Family. 
ftueristiiios  =  Cree. 
Queros=Kere?an  Family, 
ftaerphas  =  Qua  pa  \v . 
Quer'qu€lin=Nayakololay. 
QuerTa  =  Quarai. 
Quesadas.  Queseda=Koasftti. 
Quesnel,  Quesnelle  Mouth  =  (.'heiitsithula 
ftuetahtore  =  Carri7.(i. 
Qaeues  coupees  — Kishkakon. 
Q.uevene8=Kohani. 
Queviiidoyan= Ossossane. 
que  Vira^Quivira. 
«aevoil=Quinaielt. 
ftueyches=Kichai. 

ftueyuffwe,  Queyugwehaughga=Cariiga. 
Quezedans=  Koasati. 
Quhlicujii=.Saunien. 
ftui  a  ban  less  =  K  weumllas. 
ttuiamera=Guay<is;uia.  Mecastria. 
Quiaquima,  Quia-Qiiima  =  Kiakiillrt. 
Qaiarlpi=Colville. 
Qiiia-shi-dsbi=  KiashiUi. 
Quia-t2o-qua  =  Kialsuk\va. 
Quiaviquinta  =  (Juivi'^uiiua. 
Qmbija  =  Quivird. 
GuibuTio=yuiburi. 
ftuicama,  Guicamopa'=Qiiitr\nima. 
Quicapause,  Quicapons.  Quicapous^  Kickaprwi. 
QuicasquiriB  =  \Vii'hita. 

Quichaais,  Quicbais,  Guicheigno.  Guicbes=  Kichai. 
Giiicbuan=  Kiowa. 
Guicimas=Qui£;yuma. 
Guicinzi^a  =  Gyusi\va. 
Guicksul-i-nut  =  Kot'k>'jtennk. 
Giiicoma,  Gaicona  =  c^uii;yuina. 
Guicunontateronoa3  =  Tioii<jiitati. 
Guidaho=Kicha!. 
Gui-dai-elt  =  Qiiinaiclt. 
Quidebaio,  Guidebais  =  Kichai. 
Quieetsos  =  l^iait.-o. 
Quie  ha  Ne  cub  ta=  Kucha. 
QuiemUut2  =  l  iiMiontali. 

Giiieiiiiontateronoiis=l  iunontati    Westkarini. 
Giuennontateron3  =  Ni[ii>^:-iug. 
Quietaroes  =  Coyijtcro-. 
Qixieuindohain,  Giiieuiiidobian  =  0>.sos.sane. 
Quig'ata  =  QuiKautL-. 

Guigualtanji,  Gui^ualtanqui.  Quifua*  -l^uigalta. 
Guiguata.Quiguate  -  C^im,'HUlc. 
Quic;yamas.  Uiiihuimas^Quif^yuina. 
Quiilla  =  CoiIa. 
Quilahute»  =  Ciuil(.'Ute. 
Quilaielt  =  Ciuinaifltj 
Quila'pc  =  \\  illopah. 
Guilcene-^CkjIctTie. 
Giiilehiite«=Quikuta 


Gailh<  ah  ^  G  u  h  t  (ra . 

Guiliapiack,  Quilipiacke  =  Qui itlii pine. 

Guil-i-ut«s.    Guillah\-ute.    Quillayutei.    Quillehttn. 

Guil-leh-utes  =  (Jul  lo\ite. 
Guilieoueoquas.      Guillequaquas.      Quillequeognai. 

Guillequeoqua=K\vallu(X|Ua. 
Qoilleutes.  GuilleyuUs.  Guillihute<==(^uiK'nt('. 
Guillipeage,    Guillipiacke.    Guillipieck,    Guillipiog. 

Giiillipiuk.  Gmllipyake  =  tjniiinipiac. 
Gailliutes.  Guilloyaths  =  QuileiUe. 
Guillypieck  =  v^uiunipiac. 
Giiilocnugainiut=  Ku  ilokuk. 
Guil-si-eton  =  K\\  ilsioton. 
Guimac  =  Quipyuiiia. 
Guimado  =  l'iii.'blo  Quemado. 
Gui'-me  =  C<.x?hili. 
Guimipeiock  =  Quinnipiac. 
Guimia  =  (Jui'm<. 

Quinabaa?.  Quinaboag  =  QuiuebauB'. 
Gui-nai-elts.  Quinaik.  Gui-nai-lee,  Giiin-aitle,  Quia- 

aiult,  Guinaiutl  =  Quitiaielt. 
Guinaoatoua  =  (.J  u  i  na(  >uat<  >urt . 
Quinapeag,  Guinapeake  =  Quicnipiac. 
Giiiiiaquous=  Kii'ka[H>o. 
Giiinault,  Guinayat=Quinaielt. 
Guincapous=  Kiokapoo. 
I    QuLncbaha=K\viuak. 

I'    Quinebage,  Quineboag  =  Quinebaug'. 
Quinecbart=  Makali. 
Guinehaha,  Quinehahamute=K\viiiak. 
I   Guiiiepage  =  <.iuiueljautr. 
I   Qulneres,  Quiaets  =  Karauka\va. 
Guinetusset=Quanti,s!-i't. 
Quingas  =  Kere>an  Family. 
Quingo  =  Vetiango. 
Qmngoes  =  Ca  y  uga. 
Guingoi=Kuingyap. 
Quinhaehamiut=  Kwinak. 
Quinibaug,  Quinibauge  =  t^uinebau{T. 
Quinielt,  Quiniilts.  Quinilts,  Qiiiniltz  =  QuiuaieIt. 
Gviiiiipiac  =  ijuiiinipiac. 
Guinipisas,  Quinipissa=.A.colapi.«sft. 
Guinipieck,  Guinipiuck=Quinnipiac. 
Guiiiiquissa  =  .\colapi:>sa. 
Quinira=Quivira. 
Guiniult,  Quiniutles=Quinaielt. 
Quinnabaug  =  QuiMebautr. 

Guin-na-cbart.  Quinnecbant.  Guinnecbart=  Makali 
Guinnepaeg.  Quinnepas,  Quinnepauge,  Quinnepiack. 
Guinne-py-ooghq.  Quinnipauge.  Guinnipiak.  Qmn 
nipieucke,  Gainnipiog,  Guiniiipioke  =  i^uuniipiii.  . 
Qaiimipissa3  =  .\colaiii>ia. 
Quinnopiage  =  Quiunipiac. 
Guiiinuboag=Quinebaiig. 
Guiniiypiag  =  Quinnipiac. 
Guinnypiock,      Guinnypiog,     Guinopiocke=Quinni- 

piac. 
Quinquima«=Quigyuma. 
Goinahaatin^  K  uilchana. 
Qulnskanabt,  Quinskaiibt=  Koiskana. 
Guiiista=Gyu'-i\va. 
Guintay,  Guint€=Kente. 
Guinticoock=' J>ntiecticut. 
Guinults  =  Quiiiaielt. 
Gainypiock=Quini)ipiac. 
Quiocohanocs.  Quiocohanse«=Quiourohaiioc. 
Quioepet<jns  =  \\  alipcton. 
Guiohohouans=  Kioua. 
Guiopeton3  =  \Viih[.eton. 
Guiouaha,  Guiouahan=  Kiowa. 
Guioyaco  =  Quiotraco. 
Guipana=l'awiue,  Kipana. 
Guipano=  I'a  wiH-e. 

Guiqualtangui,  QuiquaItbangi  =  Quigalta. 
Quiquimas.  Qiiiquiino,  Guiquionai  =  (.iui;,'ynina. 
Guiquoga3  =  (,'ayui,'a. 
Guiraaquiris=  \\  iciiila. 
Guirepeys  =  tiuiiuiipiac. 
Quires,  Quirei.  Guiria=Keresan  Family. 
Guiriba  =  Qui\  ira. 
Quiripcys  =  C^i]i  nil  i  piac. 
Qainreches^^'^uerfcho. 
Quiriribis=HuiriviM. 
QuirLx,  Quiros^  Kcresan  Family. 
Guirote8  =  l^niroulcs. 
Giiiscate='(iui--(at. 
Gui»eyove=-  tiiiiMyove. 
Guii-kan  abt=  KuiNkaua. 
Qui«quate  =  QuLscat. 
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Quitcac=CuitOHt. 

Quitepcomuais.  Quitfpiconnae  — Tippecanoe. 

Quitoa.  Quitoac  — (.'tiiloat. 

Quitobac  =■  Bmim  pi\ . 

Quitobaca^i^uitiivaiiuita. 

Quitoeis=Kii-liai. 

Quitoks^Cjuiioles.  I 

Quito  Vaqueta=Quitovrtqiuta.  [ 

Quitres.  Quitreys=  Kicliai.  i 

ftuiU=Qiiait-o. 

Quitseigxis.  Quitseiags,  ftuitseis.  Quituchiis=Kiohiii. 

Quitways  =  Miami. 

Quitxii.  Quilzaene=Kif'hai. 

ftuiuira.  &uiuirieas  =  l^iiivira. 

Quiiimziqua.  Quiumzique.  Quiunzique  =  riyusi\va. 

Quiuquuhs  =  Cayui:a. 

Quiiuta  =  G\  u-i\va. 

Quivera,  Quivica.  Quivina.  ftuivirs.  Quivirans,   Uui- 

virenses  =  t.^  ui  \  i  ra . 
Qaivix=Kere.Miii  Kaniily.  i 

Quiyone=Koiaum.  ' 

Quiyonghcobanock.     Quiyougcohanocks.     Quiyough- 

cohanock.  Quiyoughqnohaiiock«  =  Quioucuhanoc. 
Quizi=Kichai. 
Qujane»=Kohani.  ! 

Qundj-ala"=  Khundzhalan.  I 

Qiine'tcLn=Kuiiochin.  I 

Qun-e'-tcu-ia'=  Khunt-tchuta. 

Q,'u'-ui-U-i'-kqwut=  Khuniliikhu-ut.  I 

Qiiiikma-mish=  K  Ufhtlmanii.-h. 

Qannipieok.  Qunnipiuck.  Qunnipiug,  Qunnippiuck  = 

Quinnipiac.                        ^  ; 

Quiiiiubbagge=Quitiebaiie.  i 

Quinse=Kluiniltse.  ' 

Quoanantino  =  Kanohatino.  | 

Quoaqui3  =  Coni(Ut.-.  i 

Quoboag,  Quoboge  =  Quabaiig.  j 
Quodadiquio  =  Kad(>haila(.'ho. 
Quodfties.ftuoddy  Indians  =  Passamaquoddy. 
QuoisiUas  =  God-ila. 
Quoitesos=Quaitso. 
Quo-kdm^Cajuenche. 
Quonahasit,  Quonahassit=r,onoha^.'^t. 
Quonantino=  Kanohatiiio. 

(luoneashee  =  Tlanusiyi.  i 

Quonoatinnos=Kanolialino.  ! 

Quoquoulth=K\vakiutl.  I 

QQoratem  =  K\voratem.  I 

Quor-ra-d3-chor-koes=  K  wahari.  1 

Quotoa«=K\votoa.  : 
Quouan=Kohani. 

QuouarTa=Quarai.  i 

Quppas=QuHpaw.  • 

Quqoa'q  =  Kukoak.  i 

Ququ'lEk-  =  Kukulc'k.  j 

Qurachtenons=\Vfa.  1 
ftu8isiUas=Goa>ila. 

Qu53  kan-aht=Koi.''kana.  | 

Quautas=Ute.  i 

Quta  hit  tan=Kutsliittan.  I 

Quunnipieuck  =  Quiiinipinc.  ; 

Qu-wun'-kqwut=Kluuikh\\uttiinnc.  j 

Quya=KtiiiyH.  j 

Quyegu  jinga=Khuyepuzhinga.  ' 

QuyunikaciTga  =  Hu-ada.  | 

Qvinipiak  =  Quiiinipiac.  i 

QTivira  =  (iuivira.  ' 

Qwai'ctun-ne'  jun'ne=Ivli\vai>htunnetnnne.  j 
Qwa^-»"  a-a'-tun  =  Khosatuiuie. 

Qwapa»-s  =  (^u»[.ft\v.  i 

Qwa'qwa/^=H\vah\vatl.  ■ 

ftwec' ;unne=Kliuo'^htiinne.  I 

Qweenylt=Quinait.-lt.  j 

Q'we'qolF,n  =  Xayakolnlay.  i 

Qwe'q's6t!enoi"=>KiH.'k.-^tenok.  i 

QwiktieB  =  Miami.  1 

ftwiltca'na=K\vilcliana.  j 

Qwin'-ctun-ne'-tun  =  Khwai.'-htunnetiinne.  | 

Qwuc-tcu'-mifl-tun  5un'ne=-Kaltsfrt,'h(.utiiniie.  I 

Qwu'lh-hwai-pum=  Kiikitat.  i 

QwTln-riun'-me  =  KtnvuurgtiuiiiJit'.  j 

P>.abbit«kins  =  Ka«'chfidinne.  [ 

Raccoon=Mikaunika,slunKa. 

Raccooni  Village  =  \VliitL'  liaccoon's  VillaRe.  I 

Rackeawny=  K(>"kHUKy.  I 

Racoon  Villa^e  =  \Vliite  liaccoou's  Village.  I 

Racret-^Arikara.  I 


Ra-4ro-j3e=Rathroche. 

Radiqueur8  =  ^bo«lhoko. 

Raguapuis  =  Ra^iopa. 

Rahum=i;aliun. 

Raicheshnoe  =  Kiix'hesni. 

Rain  Pueblo  =  Chfttrokvttlc. 

Rainy-lake  Indiani=Koji,-je\vinine\vilg. 

Raiz  del  Mesquite=Mos.mite. 

Ral-la-vatsets=-Kala\vatset. 

Ramaya  =  ?,inta  .Vna. 

Ramocks=  Kaiicrx'aj. 

Rampart=  M;iyuiX'k. 

Rampart  Indian8  =  Trot.-ikk  lit  chin. 

Ramushouuog=  l;uinii~luni'«|. 

Rancberia  de  la  Pasion  de  Tucavi  =  Tiicavi. 

Rancheria  de  los  Gandules=  Mi>oiikapi. 

Rancberias  de  la  Pasion—  I'a-iun. 

Ranchcrias  de  Santa  Coleta  =  .-aula  Coleta. 

Rancho  Hediondo=  llL'diundo. 

Rancokas=  Uancocas. 

Rancokeskill  =  RanK"<>ck. 

Rankokas=  Kannx'as. 

Rankokus  Kill  =  Kamcock. 

Rapabanna,  Rapabanocks=  Rappahannock. 

Rapahos  =  Arapiibo. 

Rapid  Indians  =  .\t.~ina. 

Rappabanoc  =  Uappahannock. 

Rappaho=.\.rdpalio. 

Ra-r^-to-oans,  Rara-t'waDs  =  Cbippc\va. 

Raretangh.  Raritangs.  Raritanoos,  Raritanu3  =  Rflri- 

tan. 
Rarondaks  =  .\dirondack. 
Rasaoua-koueton  =  Nassauaketon. 
Rasauweak=  Kasawt'k. 
Rasbi'nik=  llazboiiiski. 
Rascal,  Rascal  Indian5  =  Tututni. 
Rascals'  VUlage  =  ,Sotstl. 

Rassawck,  Rassaweak,  Rassawek  =  Ra«awek. 
Rat  Indiaas  =  Tukkuthkutcbiii,  Viiutakutcbin. 
Ratiruntaks  =  . Adirondack. 
Rat-je  Kama  Tse-sbu-ma  =  Haatze. 
Rat  nation  =  \Vazhusb.  • 

Ratones=  Pueblo  Raton. 
Rat  people  =  \'untakiitchin. 
Rat  River  Indians=Tiikkuthkutchin. 
Rat  tribe=  Kako. 

R4-tja,  Rat-ye  Ka-ma  Tze-shuma^Haatze. 
Raun=Rabun. 
Raven=  I'etchalcruHpaka. 
Raventown=Kalanuyi. 
Ravin  Indians  =  Crows. 
Ra-we'  qa'''  ye  =  Ra\vckbanyc. 
Rawe'yapa  =  Pocliotita. 
Rayado8=aTa\vi.'hash. 
Raychevsnoi==Kiechesni. 
Raymneecba  =  Khemnichan. 
Rayouse  =  CAyu>e. 
Razbinsky.  Razboinik=RaztM)in=ki. 
Rcbuch-e'di=nok(->li. 
Real  de  Bacanuchi  =  Bacanuchi. 
Real  deNacosari  =  Naco<ari. 
Rea  Ratack3  =  Klikitat. 
Recars  =  .\rikara. 

Recbabecrians.  Rechehecrian3  =  Cherokee. 
Recbeshnaia=Nik(»lski. 
Recbgawawanc,  Recbkawick,    Recbkawyck=>ran- 

battaii. 
Recbkewick,  Rechouwhacky,  Recbowacky=  Kocka- 

war. 
Reckawancks.  Reckawawanc.  Reckewackes.   Reck- 

gawawanc  =  Maiibnilan. 
Reckheweck  =  =!i^-''ii'|iiaakio. 
Reckkeweck.    Reckkouwhacky,  Reckomacki.   Reck- 

onbacky.  Reckowacky=Kiirkau:iy. 
Redais  =  liidai. 
Red  Apacbes  =  .\paclic. 
Redcaps  =  0|)et;oi. 
Red  crayfisb  =  ('bakcbiunia. 
Red  eagle  =  Tsi-huwa'-htake. 
Red  Fox=  Fo.tes. 
Red  Ground3=Kan<lmti. 
Red  House  =  Cliichilticalli. 
Red  Indians -=Hi.-i)tliiikaii  Family. 
Red  Jacket  Vinage  =  Tv-ki~cdanf-yi.iit. 
Red  knife,  Red-knife  Indians,   Red  Knive»  =  Tutsa- 

iiotliiic. 
Red  lobsters  ^riiakcli  ill  ma. 
Redoubt  St.  Michael  =- St.  .M  icliacl. 
Red  people  =  Sil\vuki  Ohimal. 
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Red  Round  Robes  =  Mokuniik«. 

Red  Shicld  =  Mulioliivas. 

Red-8tick  =  Mikiisuki. 

Red  Town  =  ("hioliiltioiiUi. 

Red  Water  band=It;izipcli(>,  Miiii>hn. 

Red  Willow  Indiaiii=  Tiio.-i. 

Red  Wiiig=  Kln.-iiiiiii'haii. 

Redwood  Indians  =  \VhUkut. 

Redwood«=lluchnom. 

Ree-=Arikara. 

Reed=Ku<hiksii. 

Reese  River  Indians=Nahali:o. 

Refugio=^'uo^^ra  Sonoru  del  Kofuxio. 

Re'-ho  =  Tu!iika. 

Reiners=K(ixos. 

Re-ka-ras,  Re-ke-rahs  =  Arikani. 

Rek-qua=  lU'kwui. 

Remedies  Banamichi=  Baiminilzi. 

Reminica  Band=  Khcuiiiieliua. 

Remkoke8=  Hancixu.". 

Remnica,  Remiiichah  =  Khemnielian. 

Renais= Foxes. 

Renapi= Delaware. 

Renard8=  Foxes. 

Renarhonoii=Arendahronoiis. 

Renars,  Renarz  =  Foxes. 

Renecuey  =  Setiecu. 

Re-nis-te-nos  =  Cree. 

Renni  Renape=  Polaware. 

Republic,  Republican.  Republican  Pawnees.  Repub 

liques  =  Kiiki-hatiki. 
Requa=Rek^voi. 
Retchechnoi=Nikolski. 
Rewechnongh=Il.iverstraw. 
Rewe5hnoncks  =  Maiihattiiii. 
Reyataotonwe=Khe\atHOt(mue. 
Reyes  de  Cucurpe  =  Cucurpe. 
Reyn\rds  =  Fnxi's. 
Rhagenratka  =  Neutrals. 
Rhea=.\rikara. 
Rhiierrhonons  =  Erie. 
Riana=Kio\va. 
Ricapous=  Kickapoo. 
Ric'-aras,  Ricaree.  Ricaries.  Ricaris.  Ricars.  Ricca- 

rag,  Riccaree,  Riccarrees  =  Arikara. 
Rice  Indian3=  Menominee. 
Rice  Makers=Muuoiuinika«heenhua:. 
Richara= Ankara. 
Richibouctou  =  Richibucto. 
Rich  Prairie  Dog=.\chepabecha. 
Rickapoos  =  K  it  ku[>0(>. 
Rickaras,  Rickarees,  Rickerees  =  .\rik;»ra. 
Rickohockans  =  Cheri>kee. 
Rickrees,  Ricora=.\rikara. 
Riechesnoe  =  Nikiil>ki. 
Ri-ga-ta-a-tawa=Kheyntaoton\ve. 
Rigibucto=Kiehibiieto. 
Ri^eronnons,  Rigueronnons=Krie. 
Riliit=ronca. 
Rikaras,  Rikkara  =  Arikara. 
Ri  kvk-a=I<ek\\oi. 
Rinak=Kirak. 
Rinconada=  Aritutoo. 
Rio  Grande  de  Esppleta  =  Oraibi. 
Riquehronnons  =  Erie. 
Ris  =  Arikura. 

Rishebouctou.  Rishebucta=  MirhiJiui  to. 
Rising  Sun  Folks.  Rising  Sun  men^  KtticiieUieli. 
Ristigouche.  Ristigutch  =  l;>.-li:,'.iue!h.-. 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles^  1  >  noiiyi. 
Rittenbenk=Uiii.-nbenk. 
River  Cro*-s=  Mine>et[ieri. 
River  Indians  =  .^Iuhi(■a^l. 
River  that  flies=^  \Vuk(Mikiriyati. 
Rjatscheschrioje  =  .N'ikcil~ki. 
Road  Indians  =  Niiinipu'-ku I >.'ie-. 
Roakeway  =  KiHka\vay. 
Roasters -=  Diki^ta. 
Robber  Indians-^  liaiiiiock. 
Robbers  =^  i '1 1  la '-;•■  rs. 
Roccainecco-=  Kiicameea. 
Rocher  de  Bout  =  Itoche  de  U.i  iii. 
Ro'c'hllit^l>kinio. 

Rockamag-ug.  Rockamecook^  Kncumeia. 
Rockaway  =  l<e<:bi(uaakic. 
Rockeway  =K(xkauay. 
Rock  Indians-  Kuiiibntua-ti. 
Rock  of  Katzimo  -  K'at/iiiio. 
Rocks^Jalijiittbiiie. 


Rockway— Rockawftv. 

Rocky  Mountain  Indiaas^Nahane,  Sekaai. 

Rocomeco=  K<Kniiie(a. 

Rodinunchsiouni=  lri"iiinj'». 

Rogers  river,  Rogue  Indians--Tutiitiii. 

Rogue  River  =  .<liastA,  Takolma,  Tuiutlii. 

Rogues=  I'illaijers. 

Rogue's  River  =  Tutntiii. 

Roil-roil-pani=Klikitat. 

Roinsac=  Kaska,skia. 

Rolling  Bullet  =  Huhli\vahli. 

Rotiianons=  Komonaiis.  >. 

Rondax.  Rondaxe^.Vdirdinlaok. 

Roode  Huis=('hi('hiJtiealli. 

Rooktsu  =  U')kt~lio. 

Rooptahee.  Roop-tarha.  Roop-tar-har=  Kiiptari. 

Rooskoos  Tokali"  I'(*.i-riMi>ickale. 

Root  Diggers  =  Dil.-ak.ina,  .<h(>-lioko. 
!    Root-Eaters=l>it<-.ikana,    .<hushoko,    Vambadika. 
j    Rop-tar-ha=  Kupiari. 
I    Roquai  =  Xoqiiet. 
I    Roque-choh=  Koktsho. 

Rosa  Hawicuii=Ha\vikiih. 
j    Rosario  =  Jin>pi,  .^anta  Kusario. 
•    Rosario  Nacameri=Nacameri. 
'    Roskeemo=Ko~kimo. 
1    Rothfisch-Manner  =  Tluskez. 
:    Rouameuo=R(>i.Mineea. 
'    Rouinsac  =  Ka--kii^kia. 

Round  Heads  =  Teles  de  Boiile. 

Round  town  people  =  YHi'hi. 

Roving  Dakotas^Geii^  du  Ijirjje. 
■    Rowanans  =  Ki)m(inaiis. 
!   Rrayados  =  Tawehasli. 
i    Rsarsavina  =  Sobaipuri. 
I    Ruas  =  Tii,'ua. 
j   Ruhptare=Ruptari. 
I   Ruibnaia  =  Ribnaia. 
I    Rumachenanck=Uaverstniw. 
j    Rumsenes.  Rumsien,  Runciene«=  Rumseu. 
I    Runicaj  =  Tuiuca. 

Runsenes,  Runsienes=Runi.sen. 
I   Runsiens  =  Moqvieluninan,  Saliiiaii  family. 
'   Ruqtca=Rukhcha. 

Ruslen=Rumseii. 

Ru'-tce=Ruehe. 
I   Ru'-tce  yine  =  Rucheyine. 
i   Ru-tcke=Ruchke. 
I    Ru2any  =  Biifanic. 

I   Rxo'-yines'  tiinne'=Rghoe>-inestunne. 
!    Ryawas  =  Kiowa. 
;   Rybnia=Ribiiaia. 

Rychesnoi  =  NikoIski. 

Rye-Grass-Seed-Eaters  =  Waradika. 

Ryuwas  =  Kiowa. 

:    Saa-Kaalituck  =  Saukatilutuch.s. 

I   Saakies  =  Sauk. 

'   S4-akl  =  Ya<iuina. 

I   Sa-ak-ti-kai=.Saticoy. 

!   Saalis  =  Salish. 

]  Saanitch  =  Sanctch. 

I   Sa-aptin=Ne/;  I'erees. 

Sa-arcii,  Sa  arsey  =  .'^arsi. 

Saaskies,  Saasskies  =  .Satik. 

Sababbh  =  ftaiiianii.-h. 

Sabacola  =  .'^awokli. 

Sabaguis  =  Sobuipuri. 

Saba  noes  =  .S  ha  \>  nee. 

Sablez  =  Sable. 

Sabsh  =  Samish. 

Sab8tnisky=L'Klovaia. 

Sabuagana  Gutas,  Sabuaganas  =  Akanakwint. 

Sacalanes  =  ^ac!an. 

Sacatone  =  bacaton. 

Saccanesset  =  Siiee(me.s.-et. 

Saccung  =  i^awcuuk. 

Sacenong  =  baKinaw. 

Sachap  =  Sut,'-'ip. 

Sachdagughroonaw,  Sachdagughs—  !'<>«  hatan. 

Sachertelontin  =  ZakHtUUaii. 

Sachet  =  .'^kut,'it. 

6achi  =  .Sauk. 

Eachimers  =  Sakum<'bu. 

Sa  chinco,  Sa  chin  ko  =  Tait. 

6ackanoir=  l.akiiiiin. 

Sackawee'-thinyoowuc  =  Sakawittiiniwnk. 

Eacket  =  SkaKit'. 

6acks  =  SauW. 
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Sackung=Sa\vcunk. 

Sacky^SHiik. 

S89r-req-tun  =  s:ilhlriklinin. 

6acme-ugh  =  SjikMrm'lni. 

Sacoes,  Saco  Indian»  =  Sokoki. 

Sacona^Jiic'oiia. 

Saconet=^r^moimet. 

Sacramantenos,  Sacramento  Apache»=McscHleros. 

Sacs  =  Sauk. 

Sacunck  =  sawctink. 

Sadals6mte-kiago=  Kiowa  Aparlio. 

Sadamon,  Sadamons=Sa<laiiiiii(i. 

Saddals-Skad.ial. 

S'adju'gal  la'nas  =  SailjugaliMaiias. 

Saduiames  =  Sailauimi>. 

Saeckkill  =  .Sa<-khcH.->. 

Sae-lies  =  .Sali^h. 

Sael_is  =  CtK-iiali.-;. 

Seelo— Toi'Oluiaiie. 

Saessau-Qinneh=  Ktheneldoli. 

Sagachiganirmi8ek  =  Sau'niirunininl. 

Sagadahock  =  rak.'Hdahi>c. 

Sagahi-ganirini.  Sagaiganimtii  =  Sai.'ait;uiiinini. 

Sagamore  John's  Town  =  Mi;lui\viuii. 

Saga-na-ga=  Delaware. 

Saganaws=Sitiriiiaw. 

6agans=c?U'-'<.rff. 

Sagantwaga  -  wininiwak  =  sugwaundugahwinine- 

WUK- 

Sfagi'nusili=Sagangusili. 

Sag  aseys= Sauk. 

Sagavoq  =  Sjigavok. 

Sagayayuranes=sakdiakumne. 

Sag-e'=Satfi. 

Sageanom  =  S3yeniiow. 

Sage-noinnj»  =  >ai;enomiia.<. 

Sagetaen-ne=ChirKatiua. 

Sagbadellautin-Zakallaian. 

Sagina.  Sagiiiang  =  .-Mit;inaw. 

Sagitawa»•ininiwag  =  .■^a^,'t;wt•  iicnewak. 

Saglwa  =  ."~auk. 

Sagkonate=i:aconnet. 

Raguaguana=Akannquint. 

Saguan6s=5hawnee. 

Saguaripa  =  ja  hua  ri  [  >a. 

SaguLna,  Saguinam,  Saguinan,  Saguinau— Saginaw. 

Saguna=Ij»i<iiiia. 

Sagus,  Sagust=Saugus. 

S.  Agustin=Oiaur. 

S.  Agustin  del   Pueblito  de  Tucson,  S.  Agustin    de 

Tuson  =  Tiic>on. 
S.  Agustin  Oiaur  =  Oianr. 
Eagwandagawinini.      Sag-wandagawininiwag  =  Siig- 

wauiidugainviuinewug. 
Sahagi=l)akota. 
Sahagungusili  =  .Saertntriisili. 
Sahajugwan  alth  Lennas^Sadjutcahruina". 
Bahantila  =  Sik.-ikK. 
Sahapotins,  Sahaptain,  Sahaptan,  Sahaptanian  =  Nez 

Perces. 
Sahaptin  =  Xt'Z  Perf('-s.  Waiilntpuaii  Faruily. 
Sahaptins=\Vaiilatpiian  Kaiiuly. 
Sahawahmish  =  .Sahewaiai.sti. 
Sa-he'  =  Cree. 

Sahehwamish  =  .~ahewami.sh. 
Sahhalah  =Shahala. 
Sah  haptinnay=  Nt-Z  Percys. 
?ahhih  wish  =  ^la  he  warn  isli. 
Sahi'yena  =  fheyeriiie. 
Sah-ku-mehu  =  >akumebii. 
Sahlalah  =  Sil<la. 
Sahmamish=.-^amamisli. 
Sahniish  =  Sanii^h. 

Sahnchecontuckquet  =  Sa  lie- hecun  tucket. 
Sah-nels  =  Shaiiel. 
Sahmkans  =  A->umi>ink. 
Sahohes,  Sa  hone  =  .'^aoiio. 
Sah-o  ne-hont-a  par-pai  =  Sai>iic  iliiiikiiufja. 
Sahonies  =  .~'aone. 
Sah-own  =.-^anifi>na. 
6ahquatucket  =  .-aliicket.    . 
Sah-se-sah  tinncy  =  Ktl)enel<leli. 
Sahuaripas  ^.li/va. 
Sahwahmish  -^Su  watnish. 
Sahwaunoo  =  .-liawiiee. 
Sai'-a  kwa  =  .Sia. 
Sai'-az^.-^aia. 

Baich  kioie  tachs.  Saich-kwil-tach^' Ixk wiltok. 
Baiconke  -  ^'f  koiik. 
Baidoka  -  Mmlix-. 
Sai'-du  ka-i.":^iiakc's. 


BaieTcuiin-^Croo. 

Saikine=riiiia. 

6aikinne'=  PapacK.  Pima. 

Sailetc',  Sai  letc'-lc-me'-junne  =  Silct7.. 

Sailk  «un  =  Sailui)t-iiii. 

Sai-naU  =  Slirtnol. 

Sainct  Gabriel  =  Os<ossaii('. 

Sainct  lacques  et  sainct  Philippe  =  Saiiu  Jacques  et 

Saint  Pliilipi>o. 
Sainct  Iean  =  ttarita. 
Sainct  Ijnace=Taeiihatentaroii. 
Sainct  Matthieu=  Kkareiiiiiondi. 
Sfftinctj.  Paulu8  =  San  I'aliln. 
S[ainct|.  Petru3=.-aii  P.'dr>'. 
Sainct  Pierre  et  sainct  Paul=^  Khuuae. 
Sainct  Thomas  =  >aiiit  '1  iiouias. 
Sai-nels-chas-kaw  =  3hauel. 
Sain5tkla  =  Siu>la\\  . 
S[aint).  Antoine  de  Senecu. 
St.  Antony  =  Sent.vii. 
St.  Bartholome»r  =  Ci)Chiti. 
St.  Bigin  =  Siiiiu  lU-gis. 
Saint  Coy  =  Keliduia. 
St.  Die»=Saudia. 
Saint  Domingo  =  Saiito  Dominso. 
S'.'d'osquet,  St.  Douskje.  St.  Dasky  =  Sandu«ky. 
Sainte  Anne  de  Ristigouche=  He-tiifouciie. 
S'aint]  Edward=  B.ii|->ia. 
Sainte  Marie  de  Sault=^PawHtiiiL:. 
St.  Eatevan,  S'.  Zstevan  Acoma.  St.  Zstevan  Querela 

Acoma. 
Saint  Estienne  =  Kioher(i. 
Bt.  Eulalie  =  .-anta  Olalla. 
Saint  Francai3  =  .-aiiit  Franci'^. 
St.  Erancais  de  Sales  =  Saint  Franci.s. 
St.  Erancis=Naml>e. 
St.  Francis  Borgia  =  .Miehilimackinao. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  =  Srt\iit  Fraucii. 
Saint  Francis  Regis  =  Saint  Keiris. 
St  Francis  Xavier  des  Pres=  La  Prairie. 
St.  Francoi.  St.  Fran9ois  =  Saiiit  Francis. 
Saint  Franfois  du  Lac=  La  I'rairie. 
Saint-Fran9ois-Xavier=.-aiiu  Francis  Xavier,  San 

Franci.^co  Xavier  de  \'ii,'i:e  Biaun<lo. 
St.  Franfois  Xavier  =  (Tan()waruiiare. 
St.  Francois  Xavier  a  Lapraine   de  la  Magdeleine  — 

La  Prairie. 
Saint-Francois-Xavier-de-Biaundo  =  Saii     Fraiicis^-o 

Xavier  de  ViL'u't>  Biaundn^ 
Saint-Frani;9is-Xavier-desPres=  I^  Prairie. 
St  Franpois  Xavier  du  SauIt  =  Caughiiawaga. 
St.  Gregory  =.\t)0. 
St.Guiirauine=Teotongniaton. 
S'.  Hieroniino  =  Tao>. 
Saint  Iean  =  Ktantu. 

S.  lean  Baptiste  =  Saint  .lean  Baptiste,  Cahiague. 
St.  Ignatius  =TaenhatenUirun. 
St.  Isabella  =  .~aiita  I-abel. 
Saint  Jacques.  St.  James=  K.inajjaro. 
Saint  Jean  =  l)e\  'Hle.-lurt,  .'tan  Juan. 
Saint  Jean  Baptiste  =  OnonilaL'a  i  viL'j. 
Saint-Jean  des  Chevaliers  =  .-aa  Jn;tn. 
S'  Jerome,  Slaintj.  Jerome  de  los  Taos,  S;  Jeronimo, 

Slaint).  Jeronimo  de  Taos  =  Taus. 
S faint)  Joachin  =  san  Joaiiuiii. 
8[aintl  Joanne  =  .~aii  Juan. 
Saint  J'ohn=  Deytxle-liijl,  San  Juan. 
St.  John  of  God  =  Saii  Juan  de  l>:o-. 
St.  John's^Ktarita.  .^Ialecite.  San  .Iiian. 
Saint  John's  river  Indians,  St.  John's  tribe^>rale- 

cite. 
S?  Josef=Pato.:|Ua. 
Saint     Joseph  =  Gayagaanlie,     Pato^ua,     Sillery, 

Teanau>tayae. 
S'.  Laurence  =  Picuris. 
S;  Lazarus  =  San  Iji/jiro. 

St.  Lewis,  St.  Lewisses^San  Luis  de  Apalaclii. 
S[aintj.  Lorent  =  .-.iti  Lorenzo. 
St.  Luilovic  de  Vacapa=  Bacapa. 
S[aint].  Marccllus-^.-^jnoitu. 
S;  Marco  =  S.in  .Marci.'.s. 
S!  Maria  =  (.iali-t>:o. 
S{aint].  Mark  =  San  Mari;0^. 
S[aint].   Martin,  S[aintj.   Martin  of  the  Opas^-.-vili 

Mariiii. 
Saint  Mary  =  T<-atontaloi^a. 

Et.  Marv's^'ianm  nt;ilia,  .^atita  Maria  Mai,'daleniv 
Saint  llfathias  =  i'lk;iri  nnion'lj. 
St.  Mathias  de  Tuto  Magoidag -Tut-irnatroidair. 
S(aint| .  Matlhaeus  de  Sicoroidag  ^.^icuroiclaL'. 
Bt.  Michatl-San  Miguel  Zuaijue,  .■Mauoiiui^urat, 
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Saint  Michaer»  =  Kaniicaro. 

Saint  Michel  =  SrtiiitMii'litifl,  Kanaparo.  Khitx-toa, 

S<'iiiioii.ieiiriU. 
St.  Nicholas^  Ki'imi. 
St.  Orloff,  St.  Orlovft-OrK>va. 
St.  Pablo ".<;ui  I'ablo. 
St.  Paul=Ko<liak. 
St.  Peter=i::in  i'eilro. 
Saint  Peter's  =  Caiii:lijm\vnf:a. 
S[aint).  Phelippe.  St.  Philip  =  .';an  Felipe. 
St.  Philip  de  JHS  =  T>.Trciirtto. 
St.  Philippe,  St.  Philips,  St.  Phillipe,  St.  Phillippe  = 

San  Felipe. 
Saint  Rene  =  Oiinci!iLiiro. 
Saint  Stephen  =  Kioliuro. 
St.  Yotoc  =  Soiiiiiulo. 
Sai'-o-kwa  =  J^ia. 
Saiopines  =  Tiopmes. 
Sa-i-sa-'dtinne=  Ktlu'neMeli. 
6ai-wash  =  Sha>trt. 
Saiyu'-cleme'  ;unne  =  Cix>s. 
Sai-yu'-sla-me'    junne,     Sai-yiis'-t'ju-me'     }unn^  = 

Siuslrtw. 
Bajay=XagTia. 

S4-jir-i-p4n-g;a  =  Skidi. 

Sajmt  =  San  Juan  Capistrano. 

Sakacawone  =  .StM'rtca\voni. 

Sakadelontin=ZHkatlatan. 

Sakahi^g'aniriouek  =  S;ii.Mia'uninini. 

Sa'kaoganin^  =  Sukaaus;iininvr. 

Sakatalan.  Sakataloden  =  Zaka(lataii. 

Sakawes,  Sakawis  =  .-^auk. 

Sakawiyiniwok  =  ?aka\Mthini\viik. 

Sakawij-iniw=?ug\vaundugahvvinine\vng. 

6akes  =  ?auK. 

Saketon  =  Srtcaton. 

Saketupiks=Sik<ika. 

S'1-ke-w.'e,  Sakewi=Sauk. 

Sakhalis  =  Skatalis. 

Sak'hutka  =  Abihka. 

Sakiaqdjun^  =  Sakiak(ljuiig. 

Sakiman,  Sakinam.  Sakinan.  Sakinan^=.'^aginaw. 

Said  qe'gawa-i  =  Suki-ki'gdwai. 

Sa-kish  =  T.'<rthi-. 

Sakisimme  =  LHkisiimne. 

Sa-ki-yTi=Saiik. 

5ak-ka-ya=Sakaya. 

Bak'la'na3  =  SH^iia-lanas. 

Saklans  =  Saclai). 

Sakoa'n  =  Siikkwan. 

Sa'kona=Jacona. 

Sakocett=Sa<.ijnnet. 

Ba+k'o+t.  6iik'o'ta= Cheyenne. 

Saks=Sauk. 

Sakwi'yi=Soquee. 

Saky=.Sauk. 

Salab  winwu=Salabi. 

S£al.\'ndas=Saleriiia.s. 

Salan  Pomas  =  ,-^alan  Porno. 

Sa^'idAn  kun  =  .~ahlduu^. 

Salem  Indians— Manta. 

Sa'lic  =  Ntlakyapamuk. 

Salieugi=Turtlijtown. 

SaUnas=.'^alinan. 

Saline  =  Ktftili'.u  anndatipenink. 

Saline  Apaches=.NIe>calt^ros. 

S«Ush=.Sali.shan  Family. 

Baliiitla  =  Siu^la\v. 

Eallenches  =  Taiiiiclii. 

Sallicoah  =  Silik\vayi. 

Salmeros  =  .-aiincro.s. 

Salmon  Eaters=^Tazaaitra<lika. 

Salmon  River  Snakes  =  Tiikiiarika. 

Balsen.  Salses-  .-faiMjiia. 

Balsonas  =  .-a(l.in. 

Palst  Kamlups=  Kainloops. 

Bal8tsxastsitlini-.-^[X)kan. 

Salsxuyilp  =  C<>lvillt;. 

Bait  City=Mat<;iki. 

Salteur  =  Chipp..-\va. 

Bait  Lake  Di55er3  =  Ifoliandika. 

Salt  Lick  Town=I,irk  Town. 

Bait-water  band^I^ower  (;hi.'liali3. 

Sal-wi'-qS  —~n\  wali  ka. 

Salzon^.~aNjria. 

Sam-abmish-=>'a  mannish. 

Bamackman  —  bama  hq  uam. 


Sam-ahmbh=>an>amish. 

Samalayiica  =  0,lito  do  .^nnialayuoH. 

Satnamhoo  =  Scm  ia  1)  mix  •. 

Samaripa  =  .'^aliuaripa. 

Sambookaa  =  .-^a  in  1 M  )i  1  k  ia . 

S.  Ambrosio  Busanic=»Biisaiiic. 

Samdan  =  ^iiiuduui. 

Sa'menoS'=Soineno.'?. 

S'a'inic  =  S;imish. 

Samilk  anuigh="Siniilkrtnu'en. 

Samipoas  =  .■^jl  II  i  paos. 

Sam-na'i.  Samnin=  Picnri«. 

Samokin  =  Shamokin. 

Samoupavi  =  .'?lionc<)povi. 

Samparicka=  I)il^akaiia. 

Sampeetches.  Sampiches.  Sampichya.  Sarapitj,  Sam- 

puches  =  ^aIlf^ot. 
6smt3h  =  Sanetih. 
Sanas=-Sana. 
San  Ag^stin  =  Oiaur. 
San  Agustin  del  Isleta=I.sleta. 
San  Agustin  Oiaur  =  Oiaur. 
Eanakhanskoe  =  .'^aiiyakcian. 
£anaki'wa=Chc>ctaw. 
Ea'nak  oan  =  Saiiyrtkoan. 
San  Aldefonso==San  Ildeton^o. 
San  Ambrosio  de  Busanio  =  Busanic. 
San  Andres  Atotonilco  =  .\ti>tonilco. 
San  Andres  Chinipas  =  Ctiuiipn. 
San  Andres  Conicari  =  r(nr.iari. 
San  Antonio=  Bacnanco',  Saliiian  Family,  ."^rnccii. 
San  Antonio  de  la  Isleta=  I-leta.  T-k'ta  d«-l  .-^ur. 
San  Antonio  del  Pueblo  =  r<>mojoi;:i. 
S[an].  Antonio  de  Senaca.  San  Antonio  de  Sencen, 

San  Antonio  de  Seneci,   San  Antonio  de  Senecu  = 

Senecu. 
San  Antonio  de  Uquitoa  =  Oqiiitoa. 
SfanJ.  Antonio  Ilamatech  =  Ilamateoh. 
San  Antonio  of  Sinolu  =  senef  ti  di^l  Sur. 
S[anj.  Antonio  Oquitoa  =  <)iiuitoa. 
San  Antonio  Seneca  =  ^enet'a  del  Sur. 
S[an].  Au^stin  =  OirtUr. 
San  Au^ustin  de  Ahumada.  San  Augustin  de  Ahii- 

mada  Rio  de  la  Trinidad=San  A^'ustin  do  .ahu- 
mada. 
San  Aug^istin  de  la  Isleta,  San  Au^ustic  del  Isleta=- 

Isleta. 
S[anl.  Augustinus  =  Oiaur. 
Ban  fiartolome=  Fuaray. 
San  Bartolome  Batacosa  =  Batacosa. 
S[an].  BartolomeCoraac=Comao. 
San   Bartolome   de   Jongopavi,    San    Bartolome   de 

Jougopavi,    San    Bartolome    de    Xon^opabi.    Saa 

Bartolome  de  Xon5opavi  =  .-;hongopo\  i. 
San  Bartolomeo  =  <'(,)<.-laii. 
S[an].  Bemabe  Jongopavi=Sh(>TiE'nf^vi. 
San  Bernahdino   de  Ahuatobi.  San  Bernardino.  San 

Bernardino  de  A^atuvi.  San  Bernardino  de  Ahua- 

tobi  =  .\uKiobi. 
San  Bernardino  del  AfuaCaliente  =  .~-an  Bernardino. 
SfanJ.  Bernardino  Gualpi  =  \\'dlpi. 
Ej^anj.  Bernardo  Aquimuri  =  .\quirauri. 
S^anf.  Bernardo  de  AgTjatuvi  =  .\wati  ibi. 
San  Bernardo  de  Jongopabi  =  .Slion?Ofx>vi. 
San  Bernardo  Gracia  Real  =  Terrenaie. 
San  Boria  =  .-aii  Franci-c^o  Borja. 
6[anl.    Buena  ventura,    San    Buena  Ventura  de  Co- 

chita,  San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti  =  l'''ch!i;. 
Sfanl.  Buen.  de  Mo5saquavi  =  Misli(in^novi. 
S^anJ.  Cajetanus  =  C.ilnbH/a.'*. 
San  Capistrano  =  .--aii  Juan  <  'ajii'-trano. 
Saa  Carlos  de  Carmelo.  San  Carlos  del  Carmelo.  San 

Carlos  de  Monterey  =  .-.in  Carlo^. 
6[anl.  Catherina  =  '"uitciaba'|ui. 
S{anl  Cayetar.o  =  Tnrnacaoori. 
S[an1.  Cayetano  de  Bac  =  .~in  Xavierdel  Bae. 
San  Cayetano  de  Ca!abaza3= ''abit)a7.a.>. 
S[an].  Cayetano  Tumagacori,   S[an].   Cayetano  Tu- 

mapacon  =  l  umacacori. 
San  Cazaro^>an  I^izaro. 
San  Christ6Tal  =  .-iin  Cn-jlobal. 
Sanchu  =  -.ini-hii. 
San  Clemente  =  Hfjuitn\iy. 
S[an].  Cosma«  =  >an  (.'o^bil'. 
San  Cristobel,    San   Cristoforo,  San   Cri»t6iral-~au 

Cri-tobal. 
Sanctuit-^Satuit. 
Sandea  =  Saiidia. 
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Sandedotan  =  Srtndfttoton. 

SaDdesaue  =  Sniiilu>kv. 

Sand-hill  people  =  NeomaitHiioo. 

San  Diaz  =  Siiiiilia. 

San  Diegnito=  Sail  niosjuito. 

San  Diego  =  Gyusi"H.  To>ii<nie.  Uitornim. 

San  Diego  de  Jamez.  San  Die^o  de  Jemei.  San  Die^o 

de  Jemez.  San  Siego  de  los  Emex.  San  Diego  de  lo« 

Hemes,  San  Diego  de  los  Temes  =  Gyusi\va. 
San  Diego  de  Tesuque  =  Ti"-u<|ue. 
San  Diego  de  Uitorrum  =  L'itorrum. 
San  Dieguito  =  .~an  l)iou'i>. 
San  Diepo  de  Pitquin=  Hitic. 
San  Diepo  de  Uquitoa  =  Oiiiiitcia. 
SandiUa  =  .SanJia. 

San  Domingan.  San  Domingo  =  >anto  Diimineo. 
S[an|.  Doonysio  =  Saii  Di''uy-ii>. 
Sandoske,  Sandosket.  Sandoski,  Sandosky,  Sandoujki, 

Sandousky  =  .-aniiu>ky. 
S.  Andres  Esqugbaag=  E^qubnas. 
Sand  towa=  L'ktalia<a.-i. 

Sanduskee,  Sanduski.  Sanduskians^Sandu'^ky. 
Sandusky  Senecas  =  Miniro. 
Sandy  Lake  Indians  =  Kalimetah\vungagnniH. 
Saneca  =  ?enfcu  tU-l  Sur. 
S[an].   Eduard  de  Baipia,    S[an].    Eduardo.    Sfan]. 

£duardo  de  Aribacpia,  San  Edvardo  de  Baipia  = 

Baipid. 
Sanel3  =  Shanel. 
S[an].   Estanislao  Octajn,  S[an]  Est&nislao  Ooltan  = 

Ooltan. 
San  Esteban  de  Acotna.  San  Esteban  de  Asoma,  Si] an]. 

Estevan  de  Acora^  =  Ai  ollia. 
San  Felejpe,  S[an].    Felip.  Siaal.   Felipe  de   Cueres, 

S[an].  Felipe  de  Cuerez  =  -^aii  Felipe. 
San  Felipe  de  Jesus  Guevavi  =  fTn(.-vavi. 
San   Felipe   de   Keres,   Saa   Felipe  de   &ueres  =  Saa 

Felipe. 
S[anl.  Felipe  Gracia  Real  del  Terrenate  =  TerTenate. 
Saa  Felipo,  San  Felippe.  San  Fellipe==.~an  Felipe. 
San  Fernando  ViUacata  =  San  Feruandu  Vellieata. 
San  Filipe  =  saii  Felipe. 
San    Francisco  =  Caiman,    Dolores.    Xambe,    San 

Francisco  de  lr>»  Teja-*  Iot  Nechesl. 
San  Francisco  de  Borja  de  Tecoripa  =  TecoripR. 
San  Francisco  de  los  Nechas,  San  Francisco  de  los 

Neches,  San  Francisco  de  los  Techas  =  Sari  Fran- 
cisco de  los  Tejas  ^or  Xechesl. 
San  Francisco  de  Nambe  =  XKmbt_'. 
San  Francisco  de  Oraibe,  San  Francisco  de  Oraybe  — 

Oraibi. 
San  Francisco  de  Sandia  =  ?andia. 
San  Francisco  Guazava  =  (_Tuazavas. 
San  Francisco  Javier  =  ~an  Francisco  Xavier  de 

Vitrsje  liiaundo. 
San  Francisco  Javier  Arivechi  =  .\rivechi 
San  Francisco  Javier  Cuchuta  =  <  uchiita. 
San  Francisco  Javier  de  Giia-zava  =  i  iiiuzava'^. 
San  Francisco  Javier  Reboyco  =  KobeS(  o. 
San  Francisco  Lajas  =  LaJas. 
San  Francisco  >'ambe  =  Nambe. 
San  Francisco  Pajague  =  l'o;oa<_|ue. 
San   Francisco    Xavier,   San    Francisco   Xavier   de 

Vigge=Saii  Frami^co  Xuvi»-rde  \'ii.'k.'- Isiauniii.i. 
S[anl.  Francisco  Xavier  del  Bac  =  Saii  Xavier  del 

Bac. 
San  Francisquita  =  Echi!at. 
San  Gabriel,  San  Gabriel  del  Tunque^GabrieleSo,    i 

YugeuinETtre. 
S[an].  Gaetan  =  Calabazas.  i 

S.  Angel  =  . San  Aiil-'-Iu. 
San  Geronimo  de   los   Tahos,  San  Geronimo    de    lot 

Taos,  San  Geronimo  de  Taos=Tafi<. 
San  Geronimo  Huexotitlan  =  Huu.VnUtlan. 
San  Geronymo  =  .-i,in  ( .■■r'ininiu. 

San  Geronymo  de  Ics  Thaos  =  Taos.  I 

Sanghikans,  Sangicans  =  .\.ssumi)ink.  ' 

6angiestas  =  ,Sau;.'ie>ta.  [ 

6[an J.  GioachiDo=.~au  Joaquin. 
San  Gregorio  — .\bo. 

San  Grcgoris  Jaumalturgo  =  JaumaUur({0.  I 

Eangut  =  .-^aiiL'U'j.  i 

Sanhicans.  Sanhickans  =  .\'^^innpiiik.  ' 

Ban  Hieronimo,  San   Hieronimo  de  los  Corazone»  = 

(-'orazoiiL-s. 
S[an].  Hieronymo  =  Taos.  ' 

Sanhikani,  Sanhikins-.\'^>iimpink.  ! 

S[an].  lacobus  de  Ojadaabuisc^-IJjiataibues.  i 

Banich^Saiiet'h.  , 

San  Ijjnacio.     ^:c  S.  Ign&cio.  I 


San  Ignacio^^Saii  I^imcio   de   Kadakamaii,    I'a- 

chavral.  Tiibar. 
Ban  Ignacio  Cuquiarachi  =  ('orixie£rua<lii. 
San  Ignacio  de  Soniquipa,  San  Ignacio  de  Soniquipe  — 

>lii(>i|iiipo. 
San  Ignacio  de  Tesia  — Te<ia. 
Saa  Ignacio  Guibori=Qiiibiiri. 
San  Ignacio  Onaba«  =  OiiHva!<. 
San  Ignacio  Sinoquipe  =  .<iiioqliipe. 
San  Ignacio  Torin  =  Torin. 
San  II  de  Conso  =  San  IMefon^o. 
S{an].  lldefonso  Ostimuri  =  (,>-timuri. 
San  lldefonso  Yecora  — YfOnra. 
San  Ildefonzo,  San  Ildephonso,   San  Ilefonso  — .San 

Ildefi.nso. 
San  Imirio  =  San  Fmidio. 
SJan),  Iosepho  =  Pato<iua. 
Sa-nish'=  .\rikara. 

San  Isidore  =  Pueblo  de  lo3  Jumanos. 
San  Isidro  =  Wilakal. 
Sanrtika  =  .\rapaho. 
San  luaa  Baptiita  — San  Juan  Bautista. 
San  Jacinto  =  .'^aboba. 
S(an).  Javier,  S[anJ.  Javier  Bac  =  San  Xavier   del 

Bac. 
San  Javier  de  Batuco=Batuco. 
San  Javier  del  Bac,  S[an].   Javier  del   Bacel  — San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
San   Javier  de   Vigge  =  San    Francisco  Xavier  de 

Vietr<^  Biaundo. 
San  Jldefonso  =  >-an  lldefonso. 
S|anl.  Joaquin,     .veS.  Joaquin. 
San  Joaquin  de  Basoeuma=-Basosiima. 
San  Jose  =  lciien[a,  ian  Jose  de  los  Nazones,  Tu- 

macacori. 
San  Jose  Charay  =  Charac. 
San  Jose  Chinapa^Chinapa. 
San  Jose  Commondu  =  >an  J(>><5  de  Comondu. 
Sjanl.  Jose  de  Jocono3tla=.)i>C(>nostla. 
San  Jose  de  la  I.agana=  Lagiina. 
San  Jose  de  LIatape  =  Matape. 
San  Jose  de  Pimas  =  £an  Jose  de  los  Pimas. 
San  Jose  de  Teopari  de  Ovas  =  Tenpari. 
S[an1.  Jose  de  Tizonazo  =  Tizonazo. 
San  Jose  de  Tuc3on  =  Tucson. 
Sfanl,  Josef=  Patoiua.' 
San  Josef  de  La  Laguna  =  I.Aguna. 
SfanJ.  Josefo=PatO"")Ua. 
Sfani  Jose  Imuri=  Imuris. 
S[anj  Jose  Matape=  Matape. 
San  Joseph  de  Commondu,  San  Joseph  de  Comondo  — 

San  Jos.?  de  Comondii. 
San  Joseph  de  Jemez=Patoqua. 
San  Joseph  de  los  Nazone»  =  San  Jos6  de  los  Xa- 

zones. 
San  Joseph  de  los  Pimas  =  San  Jos<?  de  los  Pimas. 
San.  Joseph  de  Soyopa  =  Soyopa. 
San  Jose  Teopari  =  Ti.-opHri. 
S[an].  Jua,  San  Juan  =  .-^an  Juan  de  los  Jemez, 
Saa  Juan  Atotonilco=.\lotonilco. 
San  Juan  Baptista  =  San  Juan  Bauti-ta. 
San  Juan  B  'autistaj ,  Maguina^Maeuina. 
San  Juan  Capestrano  =  .'-aii  Jiian  Capistrano. 
Saa  Juan  Caplstrano=Juanffii>s.  Uiuritnc. 
S[an].  Juan  Capistrano  de  Ulurituc,  San  Jaan  Capii- 

^trans  de  Virtud=  rniriUlC. 
Sfanl.  Juan  Corapa  =  Corapa. 
S'anjjuan  de  Guachinela  =  Huachinera. 
San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  San  Juan  de  lo»  Cabel- 

lero5  =  SHn  Juan. 
San  Juan  del  Rio  =  Tr>aTiara. 
Sanl.  Juan  de  Mata=  .NIata. 
Ban  Juaneros.  San  Juaners^'.-^an  Juan. 
San  Juan  Evangelista  Tosonachic—  I'D^aiiachic. 
S[anl.  Juan  Guachinera,  San  Juan  Guachirita—  Hua- 

chinera. 
6[anl.  Juan  Peyotan  =  Peyotan. 
6{aQl.  Juan  Quiburi  =  Quiburi. 
Ban  Judas  =  >an  Siriion  y  San  Ju< 
San  Judas  Tadeo  =  Tadeovaqui. 
San  Jurts  =  San  Iiniri. 
Sankaski  tons  =  Sis.'-'.- ton. 
Sankawee  —  T'-aii  ka  \vi. 
Sankevri  =  .Sauk. 

Sankhicani  =  .Mohawk,  .\s<iinipink. 
Bankbicans,  Sankhikans,  Sankihani,  Sankikanl,  San- 

kikraan  =  .\s^umpink. 
Sanko  =C')inan<:tn:. 
Sankonk=^Sa\vcuuk. 
Banks^Suuk. 
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San  Laida^Siiiicitrt. 

San  Lasaro  =  Siiii  I.ii/iirn. 

S{anl.  Limon  Tuc8ani  =  TiK'S4ini. 

San  Lodovic^Siv  illciii. 

San  Lorenzo  ^^A/i|Uiliiiii.  ricuri<.  Sun  I.nznro. 

San  Lorenzo  de  la  Santa  Cruz-^Miiilii  (.'ruz. 

San  Lorenzo  de  los  Pecuries^  I'icuris. 

San  Lorenzo  del  Real,  S(an).  Lorenzo  del   Reftlito  = 

San  Lorenzo. 
San  Lorenzo  de  Pecuries.  San  Lorenzo  de  Picuries  = 

JMoiiris. 
San  Lorenzo  de  Tezuqui  =  Tc<iii|iio. 
San   Lorenzo   el  Real   Pueblo    de   2uma8  =  S;iii    Lo- 

ronzo. 
San  Lorenzo  Guepaca,  San  Lorenzo  Huepaca^  iliie- 

prtC. 

San  Lorenzo  Tezuqui  -=  Tc^uihk'. 

San  Louis  de  Bacapa  =  BHiiii)ii. 

San  Louis  Indians  -  Luijciiu. 

San  Lrcas  =  tinlisU'i>. 

SfanJ.  Lucas  de  Galpa  =  r.nliirt. 

Sfan  .  Ludlov  de  Bacapa  =  Bacapa. 

6[an  .  Luis  =  Siin  l.uis  de  Aimlachf. 

San  Luis  Bacade5uachi=  BiiLadutruHchi. 

S[an]  Luis  Bacapa=  BiKiipa. 

San.  Luis  Bacuancos  =  BMiiinncos 

San  Luis  Bacupa.  San  Luis  Beltran  de  Bacapa.  S[an]. 

Luis  de  Bacapa  =  Bacapa. 
San-Luis  de  Souilleta  ^.-^''villeta. 
San  Luisenians.  San  Luisenos=  Luisffio. 
San  Luis  Gonzaja  de  BacadefuaUi  =  Brt('ai1es,'iiaohi. 
S|an].  Luis  Guebavi  — (.iuevari. 
San  Luisieiios  =  Liii>cii<). 
Sfanl.  Luis  Obispo  Sevilleta  =  Si,'\ilL'tta. 
S[an].  Luis  Quitobac=  Bacupa. 
San  Luis  Rey=  LuiM-nu. 
San  Luis  to»n-=?,in  Lui<  de  Apalache. 
San  Marcelo.  San  Marcelo  del  Sonoita,  San  Marcelo 

del  Xonuida,  S[an].  Marcelo  Sonoydag  =  Miiujita. 
San  Marcial  =  Trijiiaiiuol. 
San  Marcos  =  Eljiiian. 
San  Marcos  de  Apalache  =  Sdn  Marcos. 
S[an].  Mateo,  San  Mateo  Cant.  S[an].  Mateo  Caut  = 

Cant. 
San  Mateo  de  Sa^aripa,  San  Mateo  Malrura=-Saii 

Mateo. 
Sfanl.  Mateo  Soroydad  =  Sonoita. 
STanl.  Mathias  de  Tutomagoida§  =  Tiitomogoidag. 
B[anj.  Mathias  Tutum  =  Tutuiii. 
BanMiguel  =  Guevavi.  Haatze.  MueUiti.San  Miguel 

de  Linares,  San  Miguel  Zuaque,  Taos.    See  aho 

S.  Miguel. 
San  Miguel  de  Cuellar=San  Misuel  de  Linares. 
San  Miguel  de  Guevavi  =  iiiievavi. 
San  Miguel  de  los  Adeas  =  .~^.ui  .^Ii;ruel  de  Linares. 
San  Miguel  de  Oposura  =  i  >[io~ura. 
San  Miguel  de  Sonoitac.  San  Miguel  de  Ssonoitag^ 

Sonoita. 
San  Miguel  Oraybi  =  Oraibi. 
San  Miguel  Taxique  =  Tajii4ue. 
San  Miguel  Ures  =  L're.s. 
S.  Anna  =  Sarita  Ana. 
Sannagers  =  Seneca. 
Sa''ona  =  5-aneona. 
Sanonawantowane  =  Cavuga. 
San  Pablo  =  l'aako.     See  alio  S.  Pablo. 
San  Pablo  del  Pescadero  -  I'c-iadero. 
San  Pablo  de  Tepehuanes  =  Tt'pehuaneM. 
San  Pablo  Tubutama  -  Tiitiiitania. 
S[an].  Pantaleon  =  .\riliaiba. 
San  Pasqual  =  >an  I'.i^cual. 

San  Pedro  =  .\r.. ma.  I'aaki).     Sre  nt^i  S.  Pedro. 
San  Pedro  Aconchi  =  .Vidiiihi. 
San    Pedro    and    San    Pablo=.-^ari     IV-iIro    v    >an 

I'aMo. 
San  Pedro  del  Cuehillo  =  I'aako. 
Ban  Pedro  de  los  Janiajab3  =  .~an  Ptdro. 
San  Pedro  Martyr=-,in  I'-'dro  Martin'. 
San  Pedro-Pablo --an  IViro  v  .-.lU  i'abln. 
San  Pedro  Tubutama  =  'riit>iitatna. 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de  Bicuner=  Sat;   l'<_dro  y 

San  Pablo. 
San-Pete»  =  SaiijM.-t 
San  Phelipe.  San  Phelippe,  San  Philippi,  San  Phil- 

Uppe  =  .-faii  Feli|-<-. 
Banpiche  Utahs.  San  Pitch.  San  Pitches.  Sanpits^ 

Suii(>et. 


San  Poels.  San  Foils  — Sanpoil. 

San  Rafael=(;iU'viivi. 

San  Rafael  Indians-Jiikiiisme. 

SansarcB  Dakotas  =  .-^ims  .Xrc^. 

San  Sebastian  Peregrino--^San  Sebastian. 

S[an].  Seiafin,  Slan].  Serafin  Actum,  San   S.-raDn  de 

Actum,  S[anj.  Serafino  del  Napcub-San  S..Tarin. 
San  Sevastian  =  S;in  Sebastian. 
Sa"shkia-a-runu  =  Miami. 
S[an].  Simeon  de  Tucsani  =  Tucs)ini. 
sfan  I  $imon=  tpnsoitac. 
S[anj.  Simon  Tucsani,   S{an].   Simon  Tuesani^Tiii 

sani. 
San  Simon  y  Judas  de  Vpasoitac  =  t'pa^oitae. 
Sanspoele.  Sans  Puelles  =  Saiipoil. 
Santa.     St'fi  also  Sta. 

Santa   Ana  =  Alainillo,  Galisteo,    Punyistyi,   Sun- 
tan. 
Sjanjta  Ana  Anamic  =  Anamic. 
Santa  Anna  =  Santa  Ana. 
Santa  Barbara  =  Salinan  Family. 
Santa  Barbara  Indians  =  Cbuniashan  Family. 
Santa  Catalina  =  (,'uitciabaiiiii.      >>:>>  Sta.  Catalina. 
Santa  Catalina  Baimena  =  Baimena. 
Santa  Catalina  Cayamoa  =  ('ainiia. 
Santa  Catalina  de  Baitrena=  Baimena. 
Santa  Catarina.     .Sff  alfo  Sta.  Catarina. 
Santa  Cruz  =  Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo.  Terrenate.     .V' 

ai'^o  Sta.  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz  Bacum  =  Bacnm. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Gaibanipitea  =  GKibanipitea. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo  =  <tali>te<>. 
Santa    Cruz   de    Jaibanipitca    de    Pimas  — <iaibani 

pitca. 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Ca5ada  =  Saiita  Cru.^. 
Santa  Cruz  del  Cuervo  =  UMibanipitea. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Nanipacna  =  Xauipacna. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Nazas  =  .Naza>. 
Santa  Cruz  Islanders  =  Mi-hnmash. 
S[anl .  Tadeo  Batqui.  San  Tadeo  Vaqui,  S'an].  Thad- 

adeusde  Batki  =  Tadeovaqui. 
Santa  Dominga,  Santa  Domingo  =  Saiito  Doniingn. 
Santa  Eulalia  =  Santa  Olalla. 
Santa  Gertrudes  =  Santa  Gertnidis. 
Santa  Gertrudis.     .Sfe  Sta.  Gertrudis. 
Santainas  =  Santtam. 
Santa  Madalena,  Sfantal.  Magdalena,   Santa  Mag- 

dalena  de  Buquibava  —  Buguibava. 
Santa  Maita  =  Mata. 
Santa   Maria  =  Jesiis   Maria   y   Jo*4,  Santa  Marin 

Magdalena.     Sc;  ai'O  Sta.  Maria. 
Santa  Maria  Baceraca  =  Ba-;erac. 
Santa  Maria  Batuco  =  Batuco. 
Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo  =  i;ali.'^teo. 
Santa  Maria  de  Grado  =  SaTUa  Cruz. 
Santa    Maria   de   Guadelupe  =  Nue.-tra    Sefiora    '!>- 

Guadalupe. 
Santa  Maria  del  Agua  Caliente  =  Duezturiiae. 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles  =  Santa  Mari.i  Maf'--*- 

lena. 
Santa  Maria  de  Ocotan=Ocotan. 
S[anta]  Maria  de  Secunca,  Santa  Maria  de  Suamca. 

Santa  Maria  de  Suanca  =  Suainea. 
Santa  Maria  Guazamota  =  Guazaniiita. 
S(anta1.  M;arial.  Magdalen  =  Bu'iuibava. 
Santa  Idaria  Magdalena  Soanca  =  Suamfa. 
Santa  Maria  MilpiUas  =  .^lllplIIa.s. 
Santa  Maria  Mobas  =  .^IoVKS. 
Santa  Maria  Nacameri  =  Naiamr-ri. 
Santa  Maria  Soamca,  Santa  Maria  Soamnca.  Santi 

Maria  Soanca  =  .-uami-ii. 
Santa  Maria  Va3eraca  =  Ba-S*;rae. 
Santana  =  .-raiita  .\iia. 
Santanas  =  .-!ia\'.UL-e. 
Sant  Antonio  de  Padua=  Puaniv. 
Sant  Antonio  de  Senecu  =  Sen<fCii. 
Santa  Itynipha  =  i-aiita  Nynia. 
Santa  01aya  =  .-ranta  Olalla. 

Santa  Rosa  =  \\e\vutn'juiiu.    .'?'■•»  a  ivy  Sta.  Rosa- 
Santa  Rosa  Corodeguatzi  =  G''irvHl.-i;uaclii. 
Santa  Rosa  de  Abiquiu  =  .\bii|uiu. 
Santa  Rosa  de  Coradeguatzi  =  |  .  •rcMiei/'Uiel.i. 
Santa  Rosa  de  Hauicui—  Haul  kub. 
Santa  Rosa  de  Santa  Mana  =  Piii  .'n.-ra. 
Santa  Rosalia  de  Moleje  =  -aiUa  I'.o-ali.i  Mub-ge. 
Santa  Rosalia  de  Onopa-onnpa. 
S[anta].     Rosalia    di    Mulege^-aiita    K.oiiH" 

lege. 
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SmUs=Santeo. 

Santa  Teresa  de  Guazapare«  =  (<iirtzapftrcs. 

Santa  Tere«ea^Tukntiuit. 

Santa  Tulalia  =  San(u  Kulaliii. 

Santa  Y8abel  =  Saiita  Naliol. 

Sant  Buenaventura=l'i('nris. 

Sont  Chrip3tobal  =  ^ati  Cristobal. 

Santeaux=«Clii|'i>i'\v.i. 

Santee  of  the  East.  Santee  Sioux  — Saiiti-c. 

Santena.  Santeurs  =  l'hl|ip<.MVM. 

Bant  Francisco  de  los  Espacoles.  Bant  Gabriel.  Sant 
Gabriele=  VucouiiiCTLZi'. 

Santiago  =  C<ii'i>-;|iora,  I'itos.  r)jiataibufs. 

Santiago  Coc6jpera  =  ('(M'i>-pfra. 

Santiago  de  OiadaibuLsc -^^antiago. 

Santiago  Huirej  =  Unite. 

Santiago  Optuabo  =  (  iptualxi. 

Santiago  Papa3quiaro  =  I'.ipa'iiuiaro. 

Santiago  Teneraca  =  TciU'raca. 

Santiago  Yepachic  =  Vi'p.'ichic. 

Santian  =  ?aiinam. 

Santie,  Santie  bands.  Santie  Sioux  =  .-^an too. 

San  Timeteo,  San  Timoteo  =  Tii'iiK';it)i. 

Santisima  Nombre  de  Maria  =  .l<.<ns  .\Iaria  y  .Ii«<.''. 

Santisima  Trinidad  de  la  mesa  del  Tonati=ri>iiati. 

Santisima  Trinidad  de  Potam=  retain. 

Santisima  Trinidad  Vicam  =  Hii'.'im. 

Santisima  Virgen  de  los  Dolores  =  Ntlostra  sonorii 
do  ln.'=  Ddloro-  'lo  lo>  .\os. 

Sant  Joan  =  ;aii  Jtian. 

Sant  Joan  Baptista  =  Saii  luan  BaiuL«ti\. 

Sant  Joan  Batista=Sati  Juan. 

Sant  Marcos  =  .-^an  Marcos. 

Santo  =  Tontos. 

Santo  Demingo  =  .'5aiuo  Dnminsro. 

Santo  DomLngo  =  (^iiartolojo. 

S[antoJ.  Domingo  de  Xacoma,  Sfantol  Domingo  de 
Xacoms,  S[antOj.  Domingo  de  Xacona  =  . I. unna. 

S.  Antoine  de  Scnecu  =  .-^eiiooii. 

San  Tomas  de  Abiquiu  =  .-\bi'iiiiti. 

S.  Antonio  =  Bacuaneos,  .-^an  Antonio.  Soneoti. 

S.  Antonio  de  Senaca.  S.  Antonio  de  Sencen.  S.  An- 
tonio  de   Seneci,  S.  Antonio  de  Senecu  =  .-;oiicou. 

S.  Antonio  Ilamatech  =  lliinaiech. 

S.  Antonio  Oquitoa  =  (JijUitOrt. 

Santo  Rosario  de  Vinatacot  =  Vinatacoi. 

Santos  Angeles  =  <juevavi. 

Santos  Reyei  Cucurpe  =  Ciicnrpe. 

Santo  Tomaj  =  Servas. 

Santo  Tomas  de  Abicui,  Santo  Tomas  de  Abiquiu  = 
Abiquiu. 

Santo  Tomas  de  Sereba.  Santo  Tomas  de  Servas  = 
Serva.s. 

Bant8eronons  =  ?C'neca. 

Sant  Pedro  y  Sant  Pablo  =  .Sia. 

Sant  Phelipe.  Sant  Philepe=.~aii  Felipe. 

§an-isu'3i^in  =  Sant-iikdiiin. 
ant  Xpoval.  Sant  Xupal  =  Saii  Cristobal. 
Sant  Yldefonso,  Sant  Ylefon30  =  Sati  Ildofonso. 
EanuY=.Saniikh. 

San  Xabier  del  Bac  =  .San  Xavior  del  Bao. 
San  Xavier  =  Saa  P'rancisco  Xavior  do  \itrco  Bia- 

un<io. 
San  Xavier  de  Baca,  S[an].  Xavier  del   Bac  =  .-^an 

Xavior  del  Bac. 
S[an].  Xavier  ■ies  Praiz,  S[an].  Xavier  des  Prez=Lji 

I'rairie. 
San  Xavier  de  N£xera  =  .San  Fraiici.'^co  Javier  de 

N.'ijora. 
San  Xavier  de  Viaundo.  San  Xavier  de  Vigge^.'-aii 

Franci.sro  Xavior  do  ViKt;'''  I'.ianndo. 
San    Xavier   de   Zac,    S[anJ.    Xavier   du    Bac  =  .-:aii 

Xavior  dol  Bac. 
San  Yg:nacio  =  ?ati  iL'nanio. 
San  Yldefonso,  San  Yldefonzo  =  .~an  lldoff>ii.so. 
San  Ysedro.  San  Ysidro  —  \\  ilakal. 
San  Zavier  de  Bac  =  .'~an  Xavior  dol  Bac. 
Sanze-Ougrin  -.-aiit^ukilbin. 
S!aoda'n  =  .'~umdum. 
Sa'ok  =  .^o<jko. 
Baone  =  .^"arik'ona. 
Eaop:  =  Farinor-.'  Band. 
Saouan*  =  .Sliawneo. 
Saoui=  Dakota. 
Sao3mes  =  >raoiie. 
Saoyns-=Cboyonne. 
Sa'pani=.\t^ina. 
Sapa-Pesah  =  .-^Hpoessa. 
Scpa  wicas.i-^  I'ti.'. 
Eapenys^ijuiMjiu, 


Sapet^E-opu.". 

Sapetan,  Sapeteni  =  Xez  Perc<^s. 

Sapi-li  =  .-Salpilol. 

Sapiny  =  ,'^aponi, 

8apokanikan  =  sapohauikan. 

8apon=^ap^)ni.  Ti.M.-pan. 

Sapona  Indians.  Saponees,   Saponei,   Saponeyi,   Sa- 
pong«  =  SaiH)ni. 

Saponickan  =  SafM-)hanikan. 

Saponies,  Saponys,  Sapoones,  Sapbonies  =  .Sapoiii. 

Sapotani  =  .Noz  I'oroc^. 

Sapototot=  l.opotatimni. 

Sappokanican  =  .'THpobanikaii. 

Sappona,  Sapponce.  Sapponees.  Sapponevs.  Sapponi 
Sapponie  Town.  Sappony.  Sans^= -Mpmn. 

Sap-suckers  =  .\lino>oti>."Tt. 

Saptans,  Saptin  =  No7,  foroo>. 

Sapwell  =  Minpoil. 

Saqai'dAgilg-ana  lnagi'-i  =  5akapdij;ialas. 

Saqgui'  gyit  inai'  =  .SaL;ui-gitiinai. 

Sa'qta=^akta. 

Saquaacha=  KwRtami. 

Saquan  =  .--omiftti. 

Saquatucket  =  .-^at  ticket. 

Saquechuma  =  l'bakchiiima. 

Saquenets  =  t^acuenay. 

Saques  =  .~a\ik. 

Saquetuckett  =  .'^aIiif'kot. 
I   Saquinara.  Saquinan  =  .>apinavv. 
i   Saquis  =  >anks. 
!   Saq'te'nedi  =  .-akiitencdi. 
!   Saracatzi  =  SaracaclH. 
I   Sarai=Zm"ii. 
I   Sarame  =  Xaramc. 
I   Sarani  =  Siohomovi. 
I   Saran  =  Ziiui. 

Saranay  =  Saraiiahi.  * 

Sarannah.  Sarannas  =  Sbav.-nee. 
I   Sara3  =  <.'hora\v. 

Saraurahi  =  ,Saratifthi. 

Saraus,  Sarau  towTi=Chera\v. 

Saravay=.'-^araualii. 
'   Saraw  Town,  Saraws  =  Cheniw. 
I   Saray  =  Zimi. 
j   Sarcee,  Sarcess,  Sarcis,  Sarcii  =  .-~arsi. 

Saretika=Arapaho. 
'   Sargenta  rucas  =  Sargenlaruka. 
I   Sarie  =  Saric. 
!    Sarikvihpak  =  Starik. 

■  Sirio,  Sarique  =  Saric. 
Sa-ritc-ka-e,  Sa-ri-te-ka  =  .\rapalio. 
Sar-li3-lo  =  .-pokan. 

I    Sar-lit-hu=Kali?pel. 
I   Sa-ron-ra  =  >a\viiara. 

Sarpa-wee-cha-cha=  L'te. 
,'   Sarra  Blanco  =  5iorra  Blauca. 
,   Sarrauahi  =  5-arauabi. 

Sarraws  =  Cberaw. 

Sarrii  =  5aric. 
I   Sarritehca  =  .\rapaho. 

■  Sarsarc»  =  .-atis  Arcs. 
Sarsewi.  Sarxi  =  sarsi. 
Sasa  =  Cbora\v. 
Sasaguel  =  .-fa-iiaeel. 

Sas  chu-tqene.  Sas-chut-qenne  =  .Sa=chutkenne. 
Sa-si3-e-ta3  =  i  .'heyonne. 
Sasitka  =  ^ik>ika. 
Sa-«!7.<-go-('i;/(.':-a  =TiiO'^n. 
Sa3katscha»iner=.Vltroiiquinn  Family. 
Saskwihanang.  Sasquahana.  Sasquahannahs.  Sa.^que- 

hannocks.    Sasquesahanocks.    Sasqupsahanocght. 

Sasquesahanougs,      Sasquisahauoughes  -—  t'iiie^ 

toL'a. 
•   Sassasouacottons,  Sassasouakouetons.    Sasiassaoaa- 

cotton3  =  .N':i^-aimkoton. 
:    Sassee,  Sassis  =  .Sarsi. 
SaM0ry=Na-oni. 
Sassquahana  =Cone^to((a. 
Sa«taghretsy  =  Huron. 
Saste,  Sa3tean  =  .-hn--tan  Family. 
Sastharhetsi--^  Huron. 
Basti^Stia-ian  Family. 
Basuaguel-=SiLSiiai;ol. 
Sa't  =  Snako-. 

Satanaa,  Batans^'.-^hawiiec. 
Bataree«  =  .~nL'iroo. 
Satauket-=.'-itaukot. 

Batavomeck,  Satawomek,  Satawomekes -' I'otomar. 
Batcftp  =  Sat-'jp. 
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Batchap-ClrttsC'p. 

Satchap  Indiaiu  =  Srits<-)p. 

8a-tch6-fottine«=Satchoiueottinc. 

8ii-td6a  =  sa. 

Bat-e-loo'-ne=;riisolmtkenne. 

SatiToua  =  ?atiirib;i. 

8atiyome«,  Satiyomi3  =  Wrtppo. 

Satoriva>=?aturU>a. 

8ftto«=-L'zutiulii. 

8a-to-tin=Tatlitkiitchin. 

SatourloDs.  Satourioua=SHturiba. 

Sa-towa  =  SH. 

Satrahe  =  Arikarrt. 

Sat-«a-pish  =  ?at.-cip. 

Sa-t8hi-otiii'  =  Clatchotin. 

Bat-»iaqua.  Satsikaa  =  ?jk«ika. 

SatskomUh.  Satsq  =  .-^atsk. 

Sattiquo  =  #iukli. 

Batuket  =  Satiicket. 

Baturiora"=Saturiba. 

Bauaripa  =  ?aliuurip(i. 

Bauckeys,  Saucs=Sauk. 

Saadia=?anilia. 

Saiifpak=»Saiipuk. 

Saug'ehans=;>ouhesan. 

Sau-ee-non5  =  Sasiim\v. 

Saugapileel  =  .Salpil>,-l. 

Saughtu5htett  =  Satucket. 

Saug^«  =  :^allk. 

Saugkoiinet  =  Saeonnot. 

Saugust=.Saugus. 

6.  Augustin.  S.  Au5U3tunis  =  Oiaur. 

Bau'hto  =  Comarn-lu'. 

Saukatuc  ke  t  =  .-^a  tucket. 

6aa-kau-lutuck=SAUkrtulutuchs. 

Baukee  =  .-^0|uee. 

Saukees.  Saukeys  =  Sauk. 

Saukhikins  =  A>.-5Uinpin  k. 

SauMe»=Saiik. 

Saukikani  =  A?5umpin  k . 

6a-uldi=Sa\sokli. 

8aalier»=Amahami. 

Saulteaui,  Saulteuse.  Saulteax  =  Cliippcwa. 

Baalt  Indians  =  C'HU?hna\vatrK,  Chippewa. 

BaultSainte  Marie=i'.iwat!!it,'. 

Bauoanons  =  Shawnee. 

Saa'qtitc=Sauktich. 

Baoxa,  Saura  towns,  Sauro  =  Cheraw. 

6aussetons  =  .Sis.seton. 

6autains=i-antiatn. 

Baatatho  =  SitoIo. 

Baut  au  RecoHet  =  Saiilt  rii  Recolk-t. 

Sauteaux,    Sauters,    Sauteurs.    Sauteua,    Sauteux= 

Chip[iewa. 
Sauthouis=L'7Utii]hi. 
Baut  Indians  =  CHULrhiiHwai.'a.  F'awatincr. 
Sautor,  Sautous.  Sautoui  =  Chippewa. 
BaQtu;^  =Ci)manfh<'. 
Bauvagea  de  ri3le  =  Kiche>;iprTini. 
Bauwanew,  Sauwanous  =  .-:hawiK'C. 
Bau-woo-ge-lo  =  .'^awokli. 
Sau-wooge-loo-che  =  .'-^HWokJiud.'-hi. 
Bau-woo-ge-to  =  Sawokli. 
Baax=  Dakota, 
Saux  of  the  Wood  =  Srfntee. 
Baaipa  =  .'-i>-ipahaw. 
Sauyou  =  Ski>iyHse. 
Savage*  of  the  Lake  =Scnijextoc. 
Bavanahs.  Savanaus.  Savannahs  ^Shuwnoc. 
Bavanna3=Ma^ki-:.''iii,  Shawiic'.  Yui-hi. 
Savannechers.    Savannehers.    Savanoe8  =  >hawiiet,*. 
6avanoi3  =  .^Ia-k>i.'i.'!i. 
Savanore,  Savanos  =.^hawiit'e. 
Savanna  =  Qua  paw. 
Bavanuca=  Vu'hi. 
Bavin  ardB  =  Saviiiimn<. 
BavLnt3  =  .Shiv  wits. 
6avoQoiiki  =  Ikak. 
6a-vour-ras  =  Sa\vurtra. 
Bavova,  Savovoyam  =  Sat>cba. 
6a-vow-ra  =  Sa  wiiura. 
BawaamB=^  I'uk.iii'iki-t. 
Ba-wakh'-tu^Shawakli(aii. 
Sawakola  =.'-awokli. 
Bawala  =  Shawala,  Shawnee. 

Bawana,  Sawanee.  Sa-wan  na-kee'.   Bawano     Sa-wa- 
no'-o-no,  Siwanoos.    Sawanos.    Sawanu  haka.    Sa- 
wa  nii-ka,  Ba  wan  wa  kee,  Sawanwaki -.-^lia  wiiee. 
Sawara-Cheruw. 
Bawa  rah*".Su\vuara. 


Sawusaw    tinney.    Saw-cMaw-tinneh.    Saw  cesiaw 
diiinah=.  Ktheiielileli. 

Sawcung^Paweiitik. 

Saw-eeisawdinneh.  Saweuaw  tiiiney  =  KthoueIili  !i. 

Saw-ge-nong  =  Sagina\v. 

Sawgus  =  Saupii«. 

Bawish  =  Samish. 

Bawkattukett=»Sdtucket. 
I   Sawkee  — Sauk. 
I   Bawketakix  =  Siksika. 
I    Bawkeys.  Sawkies.  Sawkis  — Sauk. 

Bawkunck.  Sawkung.  Sawkunk  =  .-awiurik. 
I   Baw-meena=.\iLikvapauiuk,  Siaruauiia.^. 

Bawocotuck  =  .'^ok(>ki. 
I    6awonocas  =  Sbawuee. 
I    6awoas  =  Saoue. 

Saw-paw  =  skin  pah. 

Bawra,  Sawraw.  SawTo  =  Chera  w. 

Sawu-DO-ki.    Sawwanew,    Sawwannoo.    Saw»-anoo^ 
Shawnee. 

Sa  xi'-id.\ga-i  =  SHhaidneai. 
I   Saxapahaw  =  Si-*ipahaw. 
(   Baxe8  =  Sauk. 
I   Saxlatks  =  Wasco. 
I   Baxoe-koe-koon  =  Sik.sika. 

Bayaqua-kwa  =  Sia. 
I   Sayaque  =  'resuijue. 
j    Sa'-ya3e==Skoiya<e. 
I   Saydankooskoi  =  Hiorka. 
i    Bay  degil  =  Cna  Viiia. 

Say-do-carah  =  I'aviotso. 
I   6ayenagi  =  C'heyei)ne. 
I   Say-hah-ma-mish  =  Sahewami.sh. 
I   Say-hay  =  Samamish. 
]    Bay-hay-ma-mish,  Sayhaywamish  =  Sahewami-h. 

Bayi=Klamatli. 

Sayokenek  =  Sayokiiick. 
I   Say-ona  =  SanKona. 
I   Bayonstla  =  Siu>lHW. 

Sayopina,  Sayopine3  =  Tiopint.'S. 
I   Bayousla,  Sayouslaw=Siu>-la\v. 

6ayraidneiiskoi=Sere<ika. 
I   Bayuskla,  Sayustkla=Siu.sIaw. 
I   Saywammes  =  Sawani. 
1   Sa-ze-oo-ti-na  =  Sazeutina. 
I   S'Balahco=Smulkamish. 
j   Bba-luih  =  Swinonii.<h. 
I    S.  Bartolome  Comae  =  Comao. 
!   S.  Bernabe  Jongopavi=sho;is(ipovi. 

S.  Bernardino  Gualpi  =  \Valpi. 
I   S.  Bernardo  Aquimuri  =  .\quiinuri. 
!    S.  Bernardo  de  Aguatuvi=  .V  wuKibi. 

B.  Bonifacius  =  r.ta  Bunilaciu<. 

S.  Borgia  =  Saii  Kraiiciscf)  B'^)rja. 

S  Buenaventura  =  (.'iichiti. 

S.  Buen.  de  Mos3aquavi  =  Mi<-lKiiitn()vi. 

Scaacticook.  Scaahkook,  Scaakticook  =  ;catiC'"'K. 

Scabby  band  =  (jivirnnna. 

Bcachhook.    Scachkoke,    Scachkooks.    ScachtacooK. 
Bcachticooks.  Scackhook.  Scackkook-.-eaii- ■-  » 

Scad-daU^^Siadfial. 

Scad-jat  =  SkaKit. 

Bcaghkooke,  Scaghticoke.  Scaghtikoke  — iOilKi^.'t. 

Sca-goines—Shretfetfon. 

Bcagticokes  =  Sea  t  ii'i  lok. 

Scahandowana  =  Wyominitr. 

Scahcooks^Scaticcwik. 

Scahentoarrhonon  =  \Vynmiucr. 

Scahkooks.  Scahook  =  S"-atic'«>k. 

S.  Cajetanus-^<  nlaba/^i.'^. 

S'calam  =  (  'lallarn. 

Scanehaderadeyghroones.  Scaniadaradighroonn 
Bcanihaderadighroones^^.Nan'b"kr. 

Scanonaentat.     Scanonaerat,    Scanonahtnrat.    Sc» 
nouacnrat  =  S(aiioii.cerirat. 

Bcarred-Arms  =  (,'hi>  eiiue. 
I    Bcatacook,  Scatakook  =  S(atier.ok. 
I   Bcatchae.  Scatchat  =  .-kat(it. 
I    B.  Catharina  =  ('uU(iabai(Ui. 
I    Bcatoneck  =  Sanpnni;t, 

j   Scattacook.  Scattakooks.  Scautacook.  Scauticook-- 
I       Scati<-(i.)k. 
j    Scauwaga  =  >koiya>e. 
j    Scawendadeys-=<jka. 
■    Scav/yase  —  .~kiiiya>e. 

S.  Cayetano     I  uiiiac/aenri. 

S.  Cayetano  de  Bac  =San  ,\ji\iir   hi  Hue 

S.  Cayetano  Tumagacori,  S.  Cayetano  Tumapacori 
']'uiiinfuci)ri. 
I   Ecenoadidieg-'Uka. 
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Sceoufx,  SceoQx  =  Drtk<"»t:i. 
Sc*th-t«8e»3y-tinneh  =  Kt(horiilioi.'otIini'. 
Schaacbkook.    Schaacticook.    Schaahkook.    Schaa- 

hook,  Sch3akook=^^rt:k■ook. 
Schachameki  =  J^I)iimokin. 
Schachamesink  =  ?li.u'k;iinj\xoii. 
Schachhenamendi  =  Shamnkiii. 
Sehachkook.   Schachticook.    Schackhokej.    Scnack- 

hook,  Schackooke.  Schackwock,  Schacook.  Schact- 

ecoke,    Schacthook.     Schacticoke.     Schactikook. 

Schag^kooke.  Scha^hkoos.  Schaebtacooks. 

Schaghticoke,     Schagkook.     Schagtihoke  =  SiHt- 

kcHik. 
Schaha'  =  Ariii'aho. 
Schahamoki  =  ?h!iniokiii. 
Scbahanapan  =  .Sh;niii(Hiiirs  Town. 
Scha,han,do,a,na,  Schahandowa,  Schahandowana^ 

Wvoniin?. 
SchaJii  =  Cree. 

Schahkook.  Schahook  =  Scatio(>ik. 
Schahswintowaher=  ?is?eton. 
Bchaitl  =  Shrta. 

Schakkook,  Schakook  =  ~('iitic(V)k. 
Schanadarighroenes.  Schaniadaradiphroonas,  Scha,- 

ni,ha.der.adygh.roon.ees  =  N!Uitki'ko. 
Schaouanos=;Slia\viie«.'. 
Scharoyos  =  Skoiyasc. 
Schathsooke.     Schaticoke,     Schaticook.     Schauhte- 

cogue  =  ,SL'atuoiik. 
Schaunactadas=?chenectaiiy 
Schau*'uaks  =^oaUl•Ol)k. 
Schavanna,    Schaveno,     Schawanese.     Schawanno. 

Scha,  wan.  ooe$= Shaw  nee. 
Schawendadies  — Oka. 

Schawenoes,  Schawenons.  Schawiioah  =  .-li!i  wnee. 
Bchech.schic^uanuk  =  she>ho<iuiM. 
Schee-et-st-ish  =  SfhueIsti>h. 
Schenenk=Chenrtn>:o. 
Schengo-kedi=Shunkukedi. 
Sche-peiTh=SerpcT. 
Sche-woh=Katimin. 
Scheyenne,  Schianese,  Schiaunetse,  Schian*  =  ClR'y- 

enne. 
Schiarame=Xaranie. 
8chilra  =  !?chira. 
S  cbinkit=Tlingit. 
Schinouks=Cluno<)k. 
Schipuwe=Cliippe\VH. 
Scbischaldinskoje  =  .SisagTjk. 
Scbissatucb=.Se>hart. 
B-chitchachon  =  Sitka. 

6chit-hu-a-ut.  Schit-hu-a-ut-uh=<)ki!iHi;aii. 
Bchitka.  Scbitka-kon.  Scbitkbakh6an  =  >itka. 
S'chi2ui  =  Skits  wish. 
Scbkague  =  Sk<iu'way. 
B'cbkoe.  S"chkoeishin  =  Sik<ika. 
6choaries  =  Scholia  rie. 
6choccorie3  =  Shaki>ri. 

Bcbohare,  Scboberie,  Schobery  =  .?choharie. 
Scbonbrun  =  S('hneiilininii. 
Schotack,  Schotai  =  S''h(>'lac. 
6cbouchouaps  =  Shuswap. 
SchoyerTe  =  Skoiyase. 
Scbregoii=Shre£,'e?on. 
S.  Christoval=San  Cristobal. 
Bchroo-y  el-pi  =  Colvi  lie. 
Scbuary,  Schuye  =  SchMrye. 
6cbwarzfussige=Sik>ika. 
Scb wo  gel-pi,  Schwoyelpi  =  Colville. 
Schyarame  =  -\'araine. 
Sciaguan  =  Siaguati. 
6cidi  =  Skifii. 
Scie  togas  =  Shahrtptian. 
§cieiii-=!)akota. 
Scili=Skidi. 
BcUler  =  Si!lery. 
8ciii3law  =  Siiislaw. 
Bcione  Sioux  =  Saone. 
Scioto  =  Sonnioto. 
Sciou-=  Dakota. 
Scious  of  the  Prairies  =  Teton. 
Soioux^Ilakota. 
Scioux  de  la  cbas3e  =  Hi'-toKa. 
Scioui  des  Lacs--Miiic^<>i;hul<il>a. 
Scioux  of  the  East^SMiiti.-o. 

Scioux  of  the  Prairies.  Scioux  of  the  We«t=-T(jt<iii. 
Scioux  of  the  Woods  =SanteO. 
8ciuslau  =  Siiislii\v. 
8cial-luin=Clallam. 


8.  Clara  =  Santa  Clara. 

Sclavthamuk  =  l^ilU>oot. 

Scocomish  =  Sknkoiuisli. 

Sco!fie»=Nasiapce. 

Scobare,  Scobaree,  Scoharies  =  Sch()harie. 

Sconta  =  Skot()n. 

Scookuk  =  Chiiikrtk. 

Scootle-mam  ish  =  Sli()tIotiianiish. 

Srootuks=  i'a>-iiina'Hiix|iiv. 

S.  Cosmas.  S.  Cosme  =  S.in  Cosine. 

Scoton  =  Skiit.in. 

Scott)cook  =  Siaiicook. 

Scott's  Valley  Indians,   Scott  Valley  Indian3  =  Iru- 

wailsii. 
Scouex  =  Dakota. 
Sco  wyace  =  S  koi  y  n  ~o. 
S.  Crux  =  Sanra  Cruz  de  Mayo. 
Scun^sicks,  Scunksik=  Foxes. 
Scutskon  =  Nahltnshkan. 
Scaz2y  =  Skn7.i'!. 
Sdewaetes=  liuhliwahli. 
SDiaz-=San()ia. 

S.  Diego=G\  nsiwa,  San  Dicffo.  Tcsuqne. 
S.  Diego  del  Rio  =  San  Dieiro  del  Kio. 
S  Dies  =  Sandia. 

S.  Dionysio.  S.  Dionysiu3  =  San  Pionysio. 
Sdo-hobc'.  S'do-ho-bish  — Snohomish. 
Sdok'-al-bi'hw  =  .--nii'|ualinn. 
S.  Domingo  de"  Xacomo.   S.  Domingo  de  Xacomi,  8. 

Domingo  de  Xacona  =  .T;ii'iina. 
S.  Doonysio  =  S,in  Pionv-jo. 
Sdo-quai-bush  =  .-noi|iirthmi. 
Seachkook  =  Seatieook. 
Seaconet.  Seaconnet  =  Saeonnet. 
Seacos  =  Slneifho. 
Seacotauk  =  Secatone:. 
Seadlenneoo  =  Sa<jdlirniiut. 
Seabantowana  =  \\yoniini^. 
Seaketaulke  =  SecHtiiaff. 
Seakonnet  =  Saeonnet. 
Seama=Tsiama. 
Seanecas  =  Seneca. 
Seapcat.  Seapeats  =  Siapkat. 
Seaquatalke,  Seaquetalke  =  Setauket. 
Searcie  =  Sar^i. 
Se-a'-sa-pa  =  Siha'=rtpa. 
Beashelth  =  Seeehelt. 
Se-ash  ha-pa  =  Sihasapa. 
Bea-side  People  =  Mc>hei:an. 
Seatakot.    Seatalcott.    Seatalcutt.    Seatalkot.    Sea- 

Talkott,     Seataucok,      Seatauk,     Seatauke  =  Sc- 

tauket. 
Seaticook  =  ScaticiX)k. 
Seatolcott3  =  Setaukct. 
Seaton  Lake  =  Setoii  Uike. 
Sea  tribe  =  \Vinnebat,'o. 
Seattle  =  Siiiiuanii<h. 
Seauex.  Seaux  =  I)akota. 
Sea  wees  =  Se  wee. 
Sebaipuris  =  Sohai[iiiri. 
Sebanoa  =  Sabino. 
Sebassa=^Saha^sji. 
Sebeno,  Sebenoa=Sabino. 
Seboiak  =  Sel>aik. 
Bebollita  =  Sevilleta. 
Seboyeta=Cel>olleta. 
Se-ca-ca-co-nies,  Secacaonies,  Secakoonie»  =  Scc.ica- 

won  i . 
Secanais  =  Sekani. 
Se-tang  Cos  =  lJriile. 
Secas3aw  =  .Se<iii-aw. 
Secatague,    Secataug.    Secatogue,    Secatoket,    Seca- 

tong^Seeatoair. 
Secawyace  =S  ki  >i  yase. 
6echelU  =  Seei-lult. 
Se-cho-raawe  =  .~ielii'mi'vi. 
Sechs  Nationen=^lru.|ii-)i-;. 
Sechumevay.  Se -chum'-e- way— Sic  homo  vi. 
6eckoneses  =  .'~ic"iie-.ses. 
Becobeck  =  Sfi'..l).-c. 
Secutf>.-e-.\.i-c-a|iec. 
Seconett.  Seconnett  =  Saeonnet. 
Sccota  =  Seciitan. 
Becoutagh  =  .'-e'iitiiii<r. 
Secumnes,  Sccumni==Sikiinine. 
Secunnie  =.-i-kani. 
Sedankovskoe^  I'.mrka. 
Sedard,  Sedaro^Sidani. 
Sedentary  Nadouesserons-^Santee. 
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Sedentary  Village  Indian*  =PliebIos. 

8edge  =  SiiinitM. 

Se-dj"iln'-tin  tene'  =  ThC'hiintnnne. 

S.  Eduard  de  Baipia.  S.  Eduardo.  S.  Eduardo  Baipia. 

8.  Eduardo  de  Aribacpia.  S.  Edward=liiUpiii. 
8ee=Soh. 

See-char-litch-ar  =  ?oohiirlecha. 
See-chomahwee  =  >ifhuinovi. 
Se-e^r  junne  =  >t'etliltunne. 
See-is»aw-dinni  =  Kthi-nelileli. 
S<-ek-pe=So>in.>. 
Seekta  Loosa  =  Suktiiloosa. 
8eel  =  Stiftiiol. 

Seelawik  Mutes  =  Sola\vifrmiut. 
See-mun-ah=  I'arnje. 
See-oonay  =  >iiono. 
Seepans=  I.icati. 
See-pohs-ka-mi-mah-ka-kee.     Seepoosh  kai  =  >iiiu.-h- 

kiuuiraiinke. 
Seeseetoan.  See-see-ton.  Seeseetwaun,    See  see-wan. 

Seesetoan,  See-se-ton  =  Si-si.'ton. 
8eetauke  =  ~etauket. 
Seethenskie  =  Si  t  kii. 
Seewas  =  Seweo. 

Seganiateratickrohne=Nanticoke. 
Sef  antes  =  .Siya  me. 
6egata-jenne  =  riuriiMhi;a. 
Seginsaim's  Village.  Seginservin's  village.    Seginsi- 

win's  village  =  .Sfu'in-Mtviii. 
Segohquet  =  S'.-gcK'ket. 
Seg^i  =  Ttgriii. 
Seguna=LM!jiina. 
SehaIatak  =  ClKckama. 
Se-hehwa-mish=.-;ahe\vftmL<h. 
Sehe-perrh  =  Serpc'r. 
Seheries  =  Skidi. 
Sehtsa-ash  =  Soli. 
Se-huapm-uh  =  :~hus\vap. 
6Ei'U;qarr.u<2  =  .'^tiiichHniiikh. 
Seinslaw  Eneas  =  Siaslau-. 
Seipa^Scyupa. 
Seien-ne=MesraIero.'=. 
Sekacawone,  Sekacowones=.StMapHWoiii. 
Sekamne  =  .-^ekiimiie. 

Sekanais.  Sekanais  toene.  Sekan'-es  =  Sckani. 
Sekioge  =  Siikiauir. 
Sekonine  =  .~^ekiimne. 
Sekonett=.~acoiinct. 

Sekoselar,  Sekoselar  Innmts  =  .Sikr)SUil.irmiut. 
Seksekai  =  Siksika. 
Seknme  =  .Sekumiie. 
Sekun.net=.Sacoiinet. 
6elakamp6m  =  CiimHnfln;. 

Selawigamute,  Selawig'mut.  Selawik  =  .'^clavviciuiut. 
Seldom  Lonesome  =  Miah  wall  pi  t.siks. 
Selenie=l'a\iof. 
SE'ua  =  .<otlia. 
Selish  =  .Sali<ilian  Family. 
6elloat-pallahs=  I^aloo.s. 
SeIu|^rue  =  \Vea. 
Sema9  =  .Siimas.'*. 
Semaccoin=>amackman. 
SEma'mila=NtlHkyafiainiik.  .^iamaiinas. 
Semanole  =  Seiiiiaole. 
Semat=- Kiowa  Ap.iche. 
6KjnL:ia'a  =  .S'.Tnfhaii. 
8emia'ind  =  Seiiiiahiilof». 
Seinillete  =  S*'villeta. 
Seminolas.    Seminoleans.     Seminolie.    Semijiol-ulki. 

Seminuniak  =  .~'riii!iMl.-. 
Sem-mian-ma5  =  .--':niiahmoo. 
Sempiche  Utahs  =  .~-aMpct. 
SempoiU  =  Saii[>'(il. 
Senaca  =  S'-n'-cii 

Senacaes,  Senacars.  Senaca«  =  .-^eneca. 
Senachas  =  Siikinatchi. 
Senaca  =  .S<-iioru. 
Benahuow=  I.f-mihuon. 
6enakees  =  .~i-inia. 
Senalton  =  T-'.'Wfiial"linir. 
8enango  =  -h':-iiaiiL'o. 
Senasca  Blanca  =  pt^nasca  Blanca. 
Sencase  =  St/ctn(X'0. 
8encen  =  S<-iif<u. 
Sendia  =  .Srtii'iia. 
Bene.  Seneca ^.'^f'liecu. 
Seneca  Abeal=Ti-li'>iiMnvii1e(ji. 
Seneca  Castle  =<"rtiiii'lM-<iL'a. 
Senecaes,  Seneca»=.S<.'ne<.'<i. 


Senecai  of  Ohio.  Senecas  of  Sandusky.  SenTu  o 
Sandusky  and  Stony  creek.  Senecas  of  the  GUue* 
Mingo. 

Senecca  =  Seneca. 

Seneci  =  Sonecii. 

Senecke»  =  Seiiecrt. 

8eneco  =  Seiieoii  ilel  Siir. 

Senecques.  Senegara.  Senekaas.  Senekaes  Sfnfkai 
Senekees.  Senekers.  Senekes.  Senekies.  Scnckors- 
Seneca. 

6enekshaw=-Cliin<ikat)i. 

Se-ner  =  ShMiiel. 

Senequaes.  Senequas.  Seneque«.  6enequois-.~<ii.i  :i 

Sengekontakit  =  taucheeaii  tucket. 

Senic3es  =  Seneca. 

Seniczo  =  Suii(.'U. 

Seaikers=  -^eneca. 

Senis  =  ('ad'lo. 

Seniizo  =  Seiieca. 

Seanagars.  Sennakas.  Sennakers.  Sennecas.  Ser.nec 
ca.  Senneches.  Senneckes.  Sennecks.  Ser.nekics 
Sennekas.  Scnnekaw.  Sennekees.  Sennekes  Sr3 
nekies,  Senneks.  Sennek\is.  Senuequans  Stnr.e 
quens.  Scnneques.  Seanickes.  Sennicks.  Senoctoi 
ant=SeiUTa. 

Senor  San  Francisco  =  S:in  Franci><o  de  lus  T';«.». 

Senottowayi=Seneea. 

Snnatl  =  S'nktl. 

Senslaw.  Senslaw  Eneas  =  SitisIaw. 

Sen-te?r-tun  =  Setilethltun. 

Se'n?/ae  =  .-isititlae. 

SEnxL  =  Seiiktl. 

Se-pa-na,  Se-pa-ue  =  Sepawi. 

Se-peh  =  Seh. 

Sepos.  Se'pous  =  Tunxi.s. 

Sepponet  =  .--Hpfioiiet. 

Septem  ciuitatum  =  /iuni. 

Sept  Isles  =  Seven  Island.*. 

Sepunco  =  Socmooo. 

Sepos  =  Ksopns. 

Se-qa'-ts'i  iunne  =  Sokhat.s)itiiniic. 

SeQuapmuQ  =  Slniswap. 

Sequatake.  Sequatogue  =  Secat<)air. 

6e-quc'-tun  iunne'  =  -^ekliu<htnntuiiiie. 

Sequeen  =  MatlJibesee. 

Se-queh-cha=  K  watami. 

Sequetauke  =  Secatoag. 

Sequin3=  Mattabesec. 

Sequotan  =  .'r:eciitan. 

Seqviiis=Mattftlie-ec. 

6e-q«Tit  junne  =  Nahankhiii>tHne. 

Sera  goines.  Ser-a-goin8  =  Shregeir<>n. 

Serannis  =  Shawnee. 

Seranos  =  S'Traiio'J. 

Seraphim  =  . -an  Seralin. 

Seratees  =  Samee. 

Seraticks.  Sera  tics  =  .\  ra  pa  ho. 

Seredkinskoje.  Seredninskoe  =  .Seredka. 

Seretee  =  Srtritee. 

Sereva  =  Serva-;. 

Sermalton  =  Tsewenaldin£r. 

Serpent  gens  =  \Vc^aenika.ihika. 

Serpents  =  Shoshoni. 

Serragoin  =  .--hrii.'ison. 

Serranay=Saraiiahi. 

Serranos  =  C'imeya. 

Serrope  =  Sa  rrope. 

Servu5hamnes  =  .-ervu>liamnc. 

Ser»'adling  =  .-arial.'k. 

Se-see-toans.  Se-see-fwawn8  =  .•-is-i.-rMn. 

Sesepaulaba.  Sesepaulabe  =  -hipanli'Vi. 

Besetons  =  S:s-eiiin. 

Seshaht  =  Se>hart. 

Se«hal  =  See(helt. 

Se-8hiu-qua  =  Si<hiikwa. 

Sesiton  Sioujc  =  .-i'-"-^it(in. 

Sesquehanocks,  Sesquihanowes=r(iii.-.ti'>::a. 

Sessatone.  Stssatons.  Sesseton^^M  —  '"n- 

8.  Estanislao  Octam   S    EstanisUo  Oo'itin  .'I'.'.i-'- 

S.  Estevan  de  Acoma.  S.  Estevau  de  Acama^  .\'  ■  -'"■ 

Sest'sethut--.-.i-tnijt. 

8e8uilik  =  .-lH-hali-k. 

Setaket  =  S.;t.iiiki-t. 

Seta  koxniname^W'al.ipai. 

Setalcket   Setauck.  Setauk  Setawkett-.-etailkct. 

6e-ffa'-tun  =  >'-ithatuii. 

Se-tco'-mo-we  -->!■  iM'inovi. 

Se-tcun'  iunne'^T)i<-ih>iiitinine. 

Se-tcuq'-tun  =.^i<hiikhtuii. 
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Se-tdoa^So. 

Seteomellos  =  Wappo. 

8F:ti.=-Lill(X>et. 

Setokett  =  Setankot. 

6e-to-Qua  =  Sot<ikwrt. 

Setorokainiut  =  Si<1animiut. 

Setihomave,  Setshomove  — Sichotnovi. 

8e'-t*u-rxe-a'-ne  =  Se(siir?heHke. 

Settacoo.  Sette.  Settico=»Siliku. 

fetuket  =  5>etiiiikot. 

6etunira  =  Soti»<ur;i. 

Seu-a-rits  =  ;=ouvi\rit<:. 

Seuh-no-keh"te.  Seuh-now-ka-ta  =  <")iioiiilftirH. 

6euilIeta  =  SovilIita. 

Seven  Castles=  >ivon  Nations  oi  Caiiaila. 

Seven  Cities  of  Gold  =  Ziini. 

Seven  Fires  =  ,--ovfii  CoMTuil  Firc-\ 

Seven  Nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  Lower  Canada. 

Seven  Nations  of  Lower  Canada  Indians,  "Seven 

Tribes"     on     the     River     St.     Lawrence  =  .Soveii 

Nations  of  Caiiaiia. 
Severiuk  =  Sarialik. 
Bevemovskia.  Severnovze.Sevemovzer,  Sevemovzi=> 

Khwakhamaiu. 
Seviches  =  Shi  V  wits. 
Sevillete,  Sevilletta  =  Sevillet«. 
6evinta  =  Sliiv\vit«. 

Se'-waa9l-tcu'tun  =  Seuaathlchutun. 
Se-wah  =  Katiiniii. 
Sewan-akies  =  Moti>ac. 
Sewanne  =  Shaw  nee. 
Sewatpalla=  I'alf«^)s. 
Severnowskije  — Atlemiut. 

Sewickly's  old  T.,  Sewicklys  Old  Town=Sewi(jkley. 
Sewoe  =  Scwce. 
Se«-onkeeg  =  Siwanoy. 
Seitapay  =  S.ilinan  Family,  Teshaya. 
Seymos  =  Eskimo. 
Seymour  Creek  =  Chechilkok. 
SeyTiktoon  =  Siuktun. 
Se-yu  Pae-la,  Se-yu-pa-lo=SeyTjpa. 
8ey-wamines  =  5a\vani. 
Sezaro  =  Sidaru. 
Eezaro  Mutes  =  Siiiarumiut. 
Sfaganugamute  =  ;i'aE:anuk. 
S.  Felip,  S.  Felipe.  S.  Felipe  de  Cueres,  S.  Felipe  de 

Cuerez=San  l-'elipe. 
S.  Felipe  Gracia  Real  de  Terrenate  =  TeiTenate. 
S.  Felipe  IIparch  =  Uparch. 
Bfoe:anugamiut  =  .<i'ai,'aniik. 
S.  Francais  de  Sale3  =  .Saint  Francis. 
S.  Francesco  Borgia  =  .~an  Franei^eo  Borj.i. 
S.  Francisco  =  .-:an  Franri^co,  San  Fraiici-oo  .\ti 
S.  Francisco  Borja  Maicoba  =  .NIaieMl>a. 
S.  Francisco  del  Caiman  =  Cainian. 
B.  Francisco  del  Mezquitai  =  M<-Z'|uital. 
S.  Francisco  Javier  Batuco  =  BauieO. 

5.  Francisco  Ocotan  =  Ueiiian. 

8.  Francisco  Xavier  de  Bac  =  .-raii  Xavicrdel  Bac. 

6.  Franciscus  =  .~iiii  Fraiici'-co  .Vti. 
B.  Fran.  Javier  Cuchuta  =  rMchutn. 

5.  Fran.  Javier  Reboico  =  Kobes'-ij. 
BfugunugTimut^  -KiLMnuk. 

Sg-  adzeguatl  la'nas  =  .-racjjugahl-lanas. 

B.  Gaetan  =  ("aliil.azas. 

Sg-  a.ga'ngsilai==.~aL:aiii,'ii.-ili. 

Sg-  a'nguai  =  Xin-lint.s. 

B.  Ger6nimo=.-^an  (ieroninio. 

S   Geronimo  de  los  Thaos.  S   GerrTimo  Thao«  =  TH'is 

B.  Gioachino  =  .~ati  .I'ni'ium. 

6.  Gregoio  de  Abo   S    Gregoria.  S.  Gregorio  de  Abo-s 

Bguahguaihtl^  Ka'piaitli. 
Shaachkook,  Shaak-kooke^^-catif<X)k. 
Shaap-tin  — Ni./.  l'<rc.'s. 
Shab-eh-nay  =  .'Shi.tK.'nier. 
Sbabor.  Shacco  — .-^liakori. 
Shachkook.  Shachook  =  .'!^C'aticook. 
Shacioe8  =  . Shaken. 
Shackakonies-'.-harkaconia. 
Bhack-a-po  =  Ki'k.i[-j<j. 
Shackaions  =  .-ha'kaniaxon. 
6hackhook  =  .S(atii;.X;k. 
8hackory=Shaki;ri. 
Bhacktau3=Ch«(.-tavv 
Bhacomico^.She<oiueco. 
Bha-de-ka-ron-ges  =  .Senet^a- 
Sha  en^^Chevf  imi'. 
Bliag-i-voke  ^  Saf,'iivok . 
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Bhagawamigong.  Shag-a-»aam-ikong'— .Shaiicawau- 

niikoni:. 
Shagelook.  Shagelak  =  Jiigeltmte. 
Shagen  —  (  lu-y time. 
Bhaglook=.l  iiirolnuto. 
Shag-ft-au  Leanas^.-acua-lanas. 
Shagwiki  tone  =  .~.ii.'iii-i:it  una  i. 
Shahahanih— -^liahanik. 
Shahalahs  =  .~h.i  ha  la. 
Sbabamoki.   Sbahamokink  =  Shomi">kin. 
Shahan  — Pakota. 
Shahana  =  >liMhalR. 
Shahaptain  =  Ne^  I'en'es. 
Shahapian  =  Nez  Terc's.  Pali<han  Fninily. 
Sbahaptanian,        Shahaptemisb.        Shahapta^-Nez 

IVn.'i-i. 
Shah-ha-la=.~hahala. 
Shihlee  =  <  iiMla.-htXjt. 
Shaho-(  hey.-iine. 
Shahomaking^.~hamokin. 
Shahraytickah  =  .\rapaho. 
Shahshanih  =  .'^hahaiiik. 
Shahsweentowahs  =  sis.';eton. 
Sha-hue  =  I-iianu. 
Shah-woo-rum  =  ~a\vnara. 
Shaia-^i.  Shaie-la,  Shai-en-a=Chcycnne. 
Sha-i  ye  =  Cree, 
Shaiyus  =  .--koiyKse. 
Sbakahonea  =  Shaeka('onia. 
Stiakamaion  =  .~l)ackama.\iin. 
Shakan  =  .~iik  kuaii. 
Shak-a-pee's  bands^Tanapa. 
Shake-/,  t/i-qu ah  =  Ki'-kaiHwi. 

Shakhanr-xunk,  Sh3khamuiunck  =  ihackamaTon. 
Shakies,  Shakirs  =  Saiik. 
Shaklolik  =  .-^iuikiolik. 
Shakopee  =  Tar>apa. 
Shakor  =  .-hakori. 
Shakpa,  Shakpay  =  Tai>apa. 
Shaktakook  =  -~i:an((>ok. 
Shakto  ligmut  =  Sliaktolit,'mint. 
Shaktolit  =  >liaktclik. 
Shakwan  Haade  =  Siikk\van. 
Sha-la-la  =  .-Uahald. 
Sbalalahs  =  .-ilela. 
ShaIees  =  Ootla.<hoot. 
Shallalah  =  silela. 
Shallates  =  .-^hallattoo. 
Shallees  =  Ootla«h<X)t. 
Shamaken  =  .-hamokiil. 
Shamanese  =  .--hawiK-e. 

Shamochan,  Shamoken.  Shamoking  =  5hamokin. 
Shamooinaugh=  Nez  I'ercOs. 
Shanaki  =  l/h..Ti>kee. 
Shanana  =  l'ak<ita. 
Shanapins,  Shanapin's  towrn,  Shanappina  T.  =  stian- 

ii'ipin's  Town. 
Shanawageras  =  .~i  inojo  waupa. 
Shanaws  =  . Shawnee, 
6hanel-kaya  =  .~hnalkeya. 
Shaniadaradighroonas.         Shanihadaradighroones^ 

Nanrieoke. 
Shaningo  =.~henaniro. 
Shan  ke-t'wans,    Shank't'wannons.    Shank  fwans=» 

Vanklon. 
Shan-nack   Shannakiak=Cherokec. 
Shannapins  =  .~hann(ipin'!<  Town. 
Shannoahs  =  >hawnev. 
Shannok=  .^Iioma(.•. 
Shannondaque  =  <'anaiKiaiirua. 
Shannopen  T  =~lianrn.pin'<  I'liwii. 
Shanoas  =  .-rhawtiei.-. 
Shanopens.     Shanopins.      Shanoppin,     Shanoppin'i 

town  =  .~hanii«ipiii '^  Town. 
Bhanung=--  .\Iicniae. 
Shana'ans^.-liiUvneo. 
Shanwappoms,  Shanwappones  — Yakima. 
Shan-wap-pum3  =  ~han  waplxim. 
Shaomet  =  >ha  wipMii-t. 
Shaonois.  Shaononons  — .-haiene-'. 
Shapalawee.  Sha-pan-la-vi.  6hapanlobi  =  Shipanlovi. 
Shapash^e'ni'^.'-hai.a-likriii. 
Sha  pau-lab-aee  =  .'^liipauiOvl. 
Sharas  =  i  heyi-nne. 
Share  t  ikeh  =  .\  rapaho. 
Shar'-ha  =  rhevirin'". 
Sharp  eyed  Indians  =  Kutchin. 
Sharshas  -^<  h'-yenm-. 
Shashones  — Shu^hoiii. 
Shask'-hanoq'"  =boshka. 
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Shaita,  ShMta-Achomawi=shft,stan  Fumilv. 

Shasta  Costa=Clin-iju(i»i,\. 

Shasta  Skoton  =  Cliii>lii-^koioii. 

Shaste'=Slinliii[itiim  Family. 

Shasteeca»  =  ?lui---tji. 

Shasti.  Shastie»  =  slialiinilmii  Kiiiuily. 

Shas-ti-ka.  Shasty  =  ^hH>lan  Familv. 

Sha't=<iuikes. 

Sha  taha  =  <lin. 

Shatasla=s^hiUiaptiaii  Family. 

Shatchet  =  !'kaj;it. 

Shatekaj-6''hyes  =  Totiakton. 

6hatera4  =  Tuti'lo. 

Shatetucket  =  Sliowtiicket. 

Shati=Koa,->ati. 

Shatuckett.  Shatuskett  =  Show  tucket. 

6hauanos  =  StiH\\iK'i.'. 

Sha-u-ee  =  Sha\\  i. 

Shaufah  -  waum  -  ik  -  ong.    Shaugha-wauin-ik-ong  = 
Slirtugawrtuuiiki'iie. 

Shaumeer  =  Srtinuin)::mim. 

6haiimokir.g;  =  ^luimokin. 

Shaunas,  Shauwaunoes,  Shavanos  =  2ha\vnec. 

Shaved  heads=  I'au  uee. 

6haw  =  <hauni.i'. 

Bhaw-a-fan  =  ;-iikk\vaii. 

Shawahahs  =  jliaunee. 

6hawamegin  =  Shauu'ii\vanmikon?. 

Shawamet  =  .-^liii\viprnL't. 

Shavran  =  Chin\"aiir>c. 

Sbawana  =  ,-^lia\viu"(.'. 

Shawana  Cabbins  =  ^hawnee  Cahin-^. 

Bhawanahs.  Shawanapi  =  >liau  v.vc. 

Shawanapon.  Shawanasson  =  .-liaiinop;n's  Town. 

Shawanaws,  Shawane  =  :rlia\viii  c. 

Shawane  Cabbins  =  .-ha\viiL-o  t.'aL/iiis. 

Shawanees  =  shavviiee. 

Shawanee  town  =  s>liauneetown. 

Shawaneise,    Shawanese.    Shawanesse,   ShaiPaneu  = 
Shawnee. 

Shawangung=Shawan?unk. 

Shawanies,  Shawanna,  Shawannohj  =  .'<hrtwnee. 

Shawannoppan  =  h^haniiopin  s  Town. 

Shawannos  =  Shawii».'e. 

Sha-wanoe  Cabbin3=.Sha\vni'i'  Cabins. 
Bhawanoeese,    Shawanoes.    Shawanoese,    Shawanoh, 
Shawanois,   Shawanons,     Shawano's.    Shawanose, 
Shawanous.  Shawanowi.  Shawans  =  .Shuwnfe. 
Shawash  =  Achomawi. 
*6hawatharott  =  BiinhukHn  Kamily. 
Bhaways=Cheyenne. 
Shawdtharut=iifothukan  Family. 
Bhawendadies  =  Tionouta'.i. 
6hawenoes  =  .'~hawnee. 
Shaweyfria  =  Hatha\vektla. 
Shaw-ha-ap-ten,  Shaw-Haptens=N'ez  Percys. 
8hawhays  =  Cheyenne. 
Bha-wi-ti  =  5hiiwu  iti. 
Shawmokin  =  .'~haniokin. 

Shawneese,  Shawnese.  Shawnesse.  Shavneys,  Shaw- 
no,  ShawTioah=.~hiiwuee. 
Shawnoah  Basse  Vine  =  Lovvenown. 
6ha»Tioes  =  .'-hnwnee. 
6hawTiuk  =  Micuiac. 
Bhawomut  =  ."^lia\vomet. 
6hawonese  =  Sliawiiee. 
Shawonese  Cabbins  =  .-ha  wnee  Crtbin.«. 
Shawoniki.  Shawonoes,  Shawun-oag=ShnwTie€. 
ShaySge  =  rhenikee. 
Shay  en.  Shayenna  =  <heyeiine. 
Shaytee's  village  =  f rrari'l  Koi.s. 
Sh-chee-tsoo-ee==.~kit«u  i-h. 
Sheaquaga  =  (  'aUu  riiu-s  'i'dwii. 
Sheas tuckle.  Sheas tukle  =  .^iu'-l aw. 
6heavTi-its  =  .'~liivu  It-. 
She-bal-ne  Pomas  =  K>-iii'rHjina. 
6he-banlavi  =  .<hi[iai]lovi. 
She-ba-retches-^.^tiivarit-. 
Shebaula-vi  =  shiiMiul(>vi. 
6heberetche«,    She-be-riches.    She-be-Ucher^.-^euva- 

rits. 
8hebo-pav-wee  =  .~'hipauli>\  i. 
Shech  art  =  .Se-- hart. 
Shecomeka  =  .-hc<'iinii'ec). 
She-dar-haitch  -.\-iilalu<  h. 
Shee-ah-whib-bahk.   Shee-ahwhi'b-bak,  Shee-ehuib- 

bac,  Eheeeh-whib-bak-^  Nl'^la. 
Shte-p'ah-pdon  — .■'hiiiai'niiina. 
Sheep-Eaters  =  Tilkiianku. 


'   Sheep  Indians  =  .\lihnti>tiiie. 
Sheepon-arleeve.  Sheepo»-arleeve  =  .<hipntllovi. 
Sheep  PeopIe  =  ALihatuiine. 
Sheepscot,  SheepscuU  =  \\i- woiioc. 
Sheeshaldenskoi  =  <i-ai,'uk. 
Sheg-wTiu=  Katiinin. 
She-kom  =  Shii:oin. 
Shekomeko  =  .--heeoineeo. 
Shell  earring  band^Inyanhaoin. 
Shemo-pa-ve  = .- hull  u'l  I'povi. 
Shenango  =  I,(iv:-iiiu  n. 
Shenawaga=  Kavhoni:. 
Shenengo  =  ('henaiitro. 

ShennoquankiD,     Shennoskuankin^Shcimo^'in  I'l- 
kii).  '    ■ 

She-noma=Hopi. 

Sheooke  =  .Siik. 

Sheoquaga  =  (;aihorine'.-;  T<nvti. 

Shepilave.  Shepalaaa.  She-pala-wee,  She-pau'-lavc 
ShepauJlva  =  ^hipalllo\  1. 

Shepawees,  Shepewas  =  Chippewa. 

Shepeweyan  =  Cliipt.wyaii. 

Shepolavi.  She-powl-a-we  =  ^hipaulovi. 

Shepu  way  =  Chippewa. 

Sher»its  =  Shi\wits. 

Sheschequon  =  ,-hi-hequin. 

She-sha-aht  =  .<<.'^hart. 

Sheshalegamute  =  Sht.'>halek. 

Sheshatapoosh,       Sheshatapooshshoish.       Sheshit- 
poosh  =  Montairnaw. 

Sheshebug  =  .-^lii>li>.'ljr. 

She-she-gwah,  Sheshe-gwun  =  Kenabiir. 

She-sheli  =  ;rerlu-it. 

Sheshoalik.  She-shore-lik  =  .Shejhalek. 

Shetimasha  =  Ciiitiuiaiha. 

Shetnak  =  Chitiiak. 

She  venagamute  =  5iie  vena  k. 

Shewamett  =  Shawoniei. 

Shewena^Znni. 

Shewhap.    Shewhapmuch.    Shewhapmuh,    Shewhap- 
mukh,  She-whap3  =  sluiswiip. 

She-wo-na  =  Zuiii. 

She'yen,  Sheyennes  =  Cheyenne. 

Shha-ha-nih.  Shhahanik  =  .~lialianik. 

Shian.  Shia'navo.  Shiannes  =  Cheyenne. 

Shi-ap'-a-gi  =  <ania  ('lara. 

Shiarish=Choyenne. 

Shiaska  =  ^iir.hka. 

Shi  as  tuckle  =  Siii.'-iaw. 

Shi-bal'-ni  Po'-mo=Keliopoma. 

Shibalta  =  Xestiieea. 

Shich-equetto-ny  =  Taelnkliwutmc. 

Shi-choam-a-vi  =  .-^iehomovi. 

Shicomiko  =  .-lieeiaue(0. 

Shi-da'hetsh  =  .\>iilahech. 

Shi-e-a-la  =  <  ree. 

Shie'da,  Shienne  =  Cheyenne. 

S.  Hieronymo  =  Ta(is. 

Shiewhibak  =  Iv;eta. 

Shie'-ya  =  Cree. 

Shj'gapo  =  Kiekapoo. 

Shiiiii  =  Li|>aii. 

Shikapu  =  Kickap<K). 

Shikene  =  <tikine. 

Shikxaltini  =  Avoyelles. 

Shil-an-ottine  =  Thilaiiottine, 

ShiUicoffy  =  Cliillicottie. 

Shi-ma-co-vi  =  .~hont:()povi. 

Shimiahmoo  =  .~etJ)ialimoo. 

Shimmuo  =  .<hinini(iah. 

Shimopavi,  Shimopova^.-^lioii;^npoTi, 

Shimshyaiis=l  vim>h:aii. 

Shinacock.  Shinecock  =  ^;iijiiieciM;k. 

Shineshean  =  T-iMi>hiMn. 

Shineyagamute  =  ?hiiiiak. 

Shingis's  Old  Town  =  .-a  wcun  k. 

Shingleraasy  =  .Nl<-~liiiiu'oiiie~ia. 

Shingocs  =  >hi.-nant,'o. 

Shiniagmiut=^.'hi[iiak. 

Shinicoks,  Shinicooks^.-hinnecock. 

Shinlke3=^.--'-ii'(a. 

Shinikooks  -.-hiiiii'-coik. 

8hiningrua-^-luiiai.'rua. 

Shinn acock  ^.-liiiiiierock. 

Shin-nu-mos  =^  I  Imjij. 

Shinome--^  Il^ipi. 

Shinuk-kaha-.-rlick«ha. 

Shinyagamiut  -.•^hiiiiak. 

6hi'-oui  =  iiaiii. 
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Shi'-pap,  ShiPap-u.  Shi-papuyna  =  Sliipiiniilitiui. 
6hi-paua-luv-i.    Shipau-iluvi,  Shipau'la-vi.   Shi- 

paviluvi=^hiprtu!ovi. 
Slupi=Kutrt. 
Shipop  =  Shii>»^puIimn. 
Shi-powl-ovi  =  >hi|.aiilovl. 
Ship-tet-sa  =  Sluptet<u». 
Shjrahano  =  >cliirn. 
Shiihaldin,  Shishaldin3koe  =  >i':)i:uk. 
Shishiniwotsitan,  Shishino'»"its-Itaniuw",  Shi'thino- 

wutzhita'neo  =  Coin;im'lH'. 
ShUhinu'»'ut-tsit'-a-ni-o=Kiuwu. 
6hiship  =  Sli<-.liul..t'. 
ShisIndy  =  Ai>.u'lu\ 
6hU-tah-cos-tahs,Shistah-koa5-tah.Shij-ta-koof  tee, 

Shis-taku-5ta  =  rini-tm:L'-^ta. 
Shitaikt  =  ^iiitki'^. 
Shitaimuvi  =  .'~liitHimii. 
SMtnak  =  Chitniik. 
Shi-ua-na.  Shiuano.  Shi-uo-na  =  Zufii. 
Shiu-t'ainiii=?hiii. 
Shiuvrimi-hano  =  Shnwimi. 
ShiveytowTi  =  Sisietoii. 
Shr-vola=Ziini. 
6hiwahpi  =  ?i\\  api. 
Shi-wa-na  =  Znfii. 
Bhiwani3h  =  N"oz  Perces. 

Shiw;--=ziirii. 

6hivian  =  Ari'Han.  Z\ini. 

Shiwina.  Shi  wi-na-kwin.  Shiwinas="Zufii. 

6hi-win-e-wa.  Shi-wiiina.=  >a'h(>movi. 

Shi-wo  Kusmut=Knvhiif  lit. 

6hiwona  =  Zuui. 

Shixkaltini  =  T.i!iioiuougoula. 

Shii  river=  KwHtami. 

6hi-ya  •Shiyans=Clif  yenne. 

S  hkag  way  ='-k  airway. 

Shkwim,  Shkwin  =  .-^t"4Uim. 

Shlakatats=Klikitat. 

Shltuja  =  Lituya. 

Shnegitsuish  =  snake". 

Shoalwater  Bay  Indiana  =  .\tsmitl. 

Shoccories  =  Shakori. 

Shockays,  Shockeys  =  Sauk. 

Shocktaus  =  Choctaw. 

Shodakhai  porno,  Sbo-do  Eai  Po'-mo— Shodakbai 

Porno. 
Shoe  Indiaiis  =  .\mahami. 
Shoeineck  =  Talaniyi. 
Shoenbnin  =  Si'hienbruiin. 
Shoenidies  =  Oka. 
Shogleys,  Shogteys  =  Snwnkli. 
Shokpay,  Shokpaydan.  Shokpedan  =  Taoapa. 
6bokumircleppe  =  >hokiimiiu;fpi. 
6'Homahmish  =  ^i)i'niHmi-h. 
Shomhomokin,    Shomoken,    Shomokin,     Shomoko  = 

Shainokii). 
Shomonpavi.  Shomoparvee  =  .Shongopovi. 
Shomo  Takali^Choinontoka'.i. 
Sh6nack=  M  ifinac. 
Shoneanawetowah^Crtyu^rt. 
Shongalth  Lennas  =  ^^lu^ia-. 
Shongapave',  Shong'apa-vi,  Shonfoba-vi.  Shongo- 

pavi  =  .Shiin£;r,piivi. 
Shonk-chun'-gadi  =  ^hnncrikikaracliaflii. 
Shononowendo5  =  ('aynira. 

Sboo-scbawp.  Shooshaps.  Shooswabs  —  ihU-Swap. 
Shootatnool  =  .~ljuiainul. 
Shooter=K)ii'iiinir'han. 
Shooten  in  the  Pines  =  \Vazikiite. 
Shootk  =  .-liUuk. 
Ehoouk  =  .S!ik. 

Shoo-»h&'-pa-mooh  =  .Stiiis\vap. 
6hopumish  =  .\'ez  I'erci-.'^. 
6hoquamish  =  Snnqiianii«h. 
Shorbanaxon  =  :-liackamaxon. 
Short  hair^  ['c-lila. 
Short  hair  band=  l'c>-hlu[itOfhela. 
Sho-sho-co.  Sho-»ho-fo'»-.  6hoshokoes  =  >ho<.huko. 
Bhoshon,  Sho  jho  nay,  Shosho-ne,  Shoshonee  =  ~ho- 

."^honi. 
Sho  »ho-nee  =  .-^nak''^. 

Shos  shone,  Shossoonies,  Shothones  — .-lio.-lioiii. 
S'ho-ti  non  na-wa"  t6'-na  =  t 'a>  iiira. 
S'Hotlmahmish.  S'hotlmamish  =  -^hotlijmnnni.'-h. 
Shou  a  {;an-=  .'-iikk  wan. 
Shoudamunk—  .Nasi-apte. 
Shoudamunk==  MiiiUugiiai.-'. 
Sboughcyi  — ::dUli. 


Shoushvaps,     Sbouiraperaoh,     Shouwap«mot='Shu> 

.-uap. 

Shouwendadie«  =  Oka. 

6bovenagamute  =  .'^hivenuk. 

6bow-a-gan  =  .-^nk\vaii. 

Bhowamet  =  Sha  \\ « )nii-t. 

Sbowammers  =  Sliawnoi.'. 
I   Sho  wangunck  =  . Shi)  wan  trunk. 

Sbowanboes,   Showannees.     Sbowannoes.    Showan* 
ocs  =  .-^lia\viiee. 
i   Sbd'wati  =  Shou\viti. 
I   Sbon-atuks^Wunnashowatuckoiip. 
I   Showays  =  Clu-yeniie. 
i    Sbo'witii^r^howwiti. 
'   Show  mowth-pa=.-«lioneopovi. 

Showomut  =  .~ha\Vc»m(.'t. 

Showonese.  Showonoes  =  Sliavvnet!. 

Sbquwi  =  Sliruh\vi. 

Sbr6tsona  =  Slirat.-iann. 

Sbua-vit  =  Suancna. 

Shubenakadie.  Shubenecadie  =  .Sluibonrtcailie. 

Shu-chum-a-vay=5ifhomovi. 

6bucker8  =  5lioshoko. 

Shuckospoja=Sukaispoka. 

Sha-cu  =  sliiiku. 

6huekospaga  =  Sukaispoka. 

Shu  Finne  =  .-^luirina. 

Shuhia\ia'gisb  =  sluiynkeksh. 

Shu-hui  ma  =  S(ivvini\VH. 

Shuitackle  =  Siiitaktl. 

Shuitna  =  fliuitna. 

Shuk  hu-nat  chu=Sukinatchi. 

ShukkTi  =  ^^hiikii. 

Shujneia  =  Viikian  Family. 

Shiimi=nnpi. 

Shu-mo- pa- vay  =  .?liongopovi. 

6humuit  =  .\'^hi>niuit. 

Shii-muth-pa.      Shu-muth-pai  b-wa.      Shung-a-pa-vl, 
I       Shung-o-pah-wee,    Shung-o-pa-we,     Shungopawee, 
1       Shuiig-op-ovi^Sl;iini,'ip<ivi. 
I    Shankasapa  =  <  >liaiilianska. 

Shunk'-a-yu-tesh-ni  =  sknn^kayutt-shni. 

Shii°shu"-wichasha  =  Sl)nshoni. 
!   Shu-par-la-vay,     Shapaulavi,     Shupowla,    Shupow- 
lew7=.^hipaulovi. 

Shu-qtu'-ta-qlit'=iluiklinitaklit. 
I   6huren  =  Cliuran. 

6hurt»-\in-na=Shrut>una. 

Shu-sho-iio-yi  =  .^irliomovi. 
j   Bhu3hwaps=Kitunahan  Family,  Sali.shan  Familj', 
Shiiswap. 

Shush wapumsh.  Shuswap-much  =  .~!hiisu'iifi. 

Shutson.  Sbutsun".  Shut2una  =  ,~tir>il'^uiia. 

Shuwhami^-hinvimi. 

Shuyake'kish.  Shuyake'kshni.  Shuyake'kshni   mak- 
laks.  Shuyake'-ksi.  Shuyeakeks  =  Sliiiyhk<;k--h. 

Shuyelpees.'Shuyelphi.  Shuyelpi-=(Jolville. 

Shuyikeks  =  >liuyak(.-k-h. 

Shwanoes  =  SlMunf(.'. 

Shw-a  w-mish  =  .-^' I  iia  ni  ish. 

Shwoi-el-pi-'Colville. 

Shwufum  =  Keiiek. 

Shyatogoes  =  .'^halinptian. 

6hyennes-=ClK'yeiine. 

Shye-ui-beg  =  I<lfta. 

Shyicks^Shyik. 

Shyoutemacba  =  rhitimacha. 

Shy-to-ga3  =  .-^hahnpriaii  Family. 

Shyu-aino-=.'^hiiuimi. 

Siaban  =  .'^iai.'U!iii. 

B.  lacobus  de  Oiadaibnisc  =  Ojiataibues, 

Siaexer=Hai>L-r. 

Siaguane  =  .~jatc(iaii. 

Siah3  =  .-^aia. 

Si'-a-ko  =  Shieeho. 

Siamoeon  =  Sliuniokin. 

Sianabone.  Si'-a-na-vo^Cheyenne 

Sianekees  =  ~one(a. 

Sians  — Saia. 

Siipanes  =  l.ipan. 

Siatlqela'aq  =  .SiutlhclaalC. 

Siaws  -Saia. 

Siay  =  .Sia. 

6iaywas=  I.iay\vn«. 

Siba  igewi  — ~(--liaik. 

Sibapa'^Kiikalla. 

Sib3pot=^'lii\|pipi_'t. 

SiblUela.  BibUleta  =  S'cvilleta. 

Bibola,  Sibolla  =  Zuui. 
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BiboUett4=Cebollcta. 

Si-<:abe-<iksikH. 

6icacM  =  Cliickicii\w. 

6icacha=(.'tiioa(;;»,  Chickasaw. 

Sicachia  =  C'luckii.><i\v. 

Sicaneei—  Ktiit;ouiiio.  Sazeutina. 

Slcangu=  KlieyutiiwichashH. 

Sicatjgu=Hnili^. 

Sicanfu-Kutawica'$a=»Kutawichasha. 

Sicannees  =  sa/oiuiiia. 

Eicanni.  Sicanny  =  Sekrtni. 

Sicaock,  Sicaog^  =  Sukiaug. 

Bi'catl  =  Soochelt. 

Si-ca-tug3=jecatoag-. 

Sicaugru  =  BruK''. 

Sicaunies  =  sokiini. 

Si-ca-vi-pi  =  Tiriazipe>hieha. 

Siccane,  Siccanie.  Siccanaie,  Siccony  =  >ikani. 

BichangTia.  Sichan-koo  =  Bruk-. 

6i-choan-avi,  Sichoniivi.  Sichum'  a-vi.  Sichumnavi, 
Sichunvnivs,  Sichiimovi  =  ~ic'liomo\i. 

Bi'ciatl=SeeflK'![. 

Sickameen.  Sick-a-mun  =  >iC(.'amcen. 

Sickanie,  Sickannie  =  St-kaiii. 

Sickenames  =  ri.'4UMt. 

Sicketauyhacky,  Sieketawach,    Sicketawaph,    Sicke- 
teuwhacky  =  ?ei';iti.>a>r. 

SickTnunari  =  siclioiiiovi. 

Sick-naa-huUy  =  >ikiiahaili. 
Sickoneysincks.  Siconescmque  =  SiconcS3e3. 
Siconi  =  :^ekani. 
Siconysy^^iL'i.'Uesses. 
Sicopan=Secotan. 
SicoiuUarmiut=5ikosuiIarniiut. 
Sicouex=  Dakota. 
Sicamnes  =  .Sf  kiimno. 
Siciacames  =  5iiame. 
Sidanak.  Si(lankin  =  Biorka. 
Sidaru,  Sida'runmiun=sidarumiut. 
6id-U-kinc  =Tze!S05kada. 
Bidocaw=  Paviotso. 
Bi'-«=Klamath. 
S.  lean = San  Juan. 
Bienaguilla.  Sienega=Cienega. 
Sieouex=l)akota. 
6ierra=Caruana. 

Sierra  Blanca  Apaches,  Sierra  Blancas.  Sierra  Blanco 
Apache,  Sierras  blancas=  White  Mouutain  Af>a- 
che. 
Sie'tcEm=Siechem. 
Siete  Arroyo5  =  Tenabo. 
Biete  Cibdades  =  Ziu"ii. 
Siete  Principes  Ati  =  Ali. 
Sieui™' Dakota. 
S.  I^acio  =  .San  I:znacio. 
B.  Ignacio  Bacanora  =  Bacanora. 
S.  Ignacio  del  Zape=Zape. 
S.  I^acio  de  Tubac  =  Tubae. 
S.  Ifnacio  Guaynamota  =  Giiayiianiota. 
S.  Ignacio  Mochopa  =  Mi>claopa. 
B.  I^acio  Opotu  =  (>puto. 
S.  Ignacio  Sinoqiupe  =  Siiio<|Uipf. 
S.  Ig-nacio  Subaque  =  .-ruaqui. 
S.  Ignazio  di  Kaaakaainan  =  San  Ignacio  fie  Kada- 

kaman. 
Siguipam  =  .-?iiipam. 
Siguniktawak^.-itrunikt. 
Si-ha-8a-pa  =  Sik-;ka. 

Siha-sapa  qtca,  SLhajapa-rca  =  Siha~flpakhcha. 
Bi-he'-bi  =  >ulmb. 
Si  hiraena^Siamannas. 
Si'-hii  wun*Ti  =  r-ihn. 
8ikacha  =  Chi(ka-aw. 
Si  kah-ta-ya,  Sikahtayo  =  ?ikyataiyo. 
Bi-ka'k-i  =  ;ikyatki. 
6!ikanaxsa'ni=  Kakc. 

Sikani.  Sikanie.  Sikanni,  Sikannie  =  .Sekani. 
Sik'-a-pu=  K  irkafxxj. 
BLkatsi*pomaks  =  -ikut.'ipiirnaik.N. 
Slkcitano  =  .Sik^ika. 
Bi-ke-na=Mar:ii.'pa.  Papago,  Pima. 
Bikenr.ies  =  ^L-kani. 
Siketeuhacky  =  -^ecatoae. 
Biknaq"a'de,  S!iknaia'di  =  5ikiiahadi. 
Sikne  =  >i-iitca. 
6ikchit5im^h^ik'.kit.=imiks. 
Sikonessc9  =  Sicori<."-'-es. 
Bikosuil3q  =  SikosuiJak. 
Blkoaa=Poccr5. 


Biltfekai=Sik5:ika, 

Sik'»es-tene'=  Kwatami. 

Biksicela  =  .<hikshichela. 

8iksicena  =  Shikshiclieua. 

SiksLkai  =  Siksika. 

Sik3inokaiik3=Siksinokaks. 

Sikskekuanak  =  Siksika. 

Sikuye=l\'Oiv«. 

Sikyataiyo    winwii,    Sikya'-tai-yo  vun-w-ii-S^ikrn 
taiyo. 

6i-kya'tci.  Sikyatci  winwu^Sikyaciii. 

Silawi'nmian==Sfla\viL'miut. 

8.  lldefonse,  S.  lidefonsia,   S.   Ildefonso  -  jaii   IMe- 
foil  so. 

S.  Udefonso  Ostimuri=0stirauri. 

SiJem  =  ?illery. 

Silka  =  Coyotero.s. 

Silla.  Sille  =  Sia. 
!   Sillerie  =  Sillery. 
I   SUos  =  Pueblo  de  los  Silos. 
j    Silpaleels  =  .-^alpilel. 

!   Si]'-qke-me'-tce-ta'-t\ln  =  ?ilkhkcmechciatun 
I   Siltaden  =  Tsilfadon. 
I   Simamish  =  Srtmamish. 

Simanolalgj.  SLmand'la'li  =  Seminole. 

Siraas=Pima. 

Simbaiakees  =  Tamuleko. 

Sime-lo-le==Sominolo. 

Sim-e-no-le-tallauhaf  see  =  Tala  ha.'^ee. 

SimenoUe3  =  .'~t-iiiini>le. 

Simiahmoo.  Simiamo  =  Semiahmoo. 

Similikameen  =  Similkamfen. 

SimilociUgee.  Siminole3  =  2eminole. 

Simmagons  =  f  enecrt. 

Simojueve8  =  Chemehuevi. 

Simomo  =  iimaomo. 

Simonde,     Simonolays.     Simonolay»Creck$-S«?mi- 
nole. 

Simpsian.  Simaeans=Tsimshiaii. 

Sim-u-no-li  =  Seminole. 

Simupapa  =  Sibuljapa. 

6inacks=Seneca. 

6inacsops  =  Smack«hop. 

Sinacsta  =  Sinaesta. 

Sinagars=Seiieca. 

Sinagnia  =  Iniaenee. 

Sinagoiix  =  Sinae'o. 

Sinabamish.  Sinahomas,  Sin-a-ho-mish,Sinahoumei  — 
Snohiimi<h. 

Binakaiausish  =  Sinkiu-^e. 

Sin&kees.  Sinaker3  =  . -Seneca. 

Sinako  =  SinatfO. 

Sinaloa  =  Cahita. 

Sina-lQta-oirj=Shinalutaoin. 

Sinamiut  =  Siniraiut. 

Sinapan3  =  Lipan. 

Sinapoil.  Sinapoiluch  =  Satipoil. 

Sinarmete  =  Siiiar. 

Sinaru  =  Siiiiniiut. 

Bi'-na-rxut-li'-tun  =  SiiiarcbutIitun. 

Sinatcheggs  =  Seiii.ie.\tee. 

Si'ndat!ais  =  .~indatahls. 

SindiyTa=  Kongtalyui. 

Sindjale=^Sindzhale. 

Sinecas.  Sinecke3  =  .SenecR. 

Sinecu=Senecu  del  Sur. 

Sin-eegTio-men-ah  =  S[.okaii. 

Sinekas.   Sinekees.    Sinekes,  Sineldes,  Rineki.  Sin* 
que»  =  Seneca. 

Sinerarai3h  =  Snohomish. 

Singick  =  Siiiuk. 

Sing03  =  SinHi:o. 

Sing-sings  =  >int^ink. 

Sin-ha-mami3h  =  S|>okan. 
8inhioto  =  Sonniolo. 

Sin-hu,  Sinhumanish  =Sf><ikrtn. 

Sinica.  Binicaet,  Sinicker  =  Seiiecs 

Sinicu  =  Seiie'.u  del  Sur. 

Sinikers^SeHeoa. 

Sinimijut  =  Sininiiut. 

Siniogamut  =  Siniik. 

Sinipouals  =  .San[><)il. 

Sinique«  =  Seneca.  • 

Sini3  =  /Cuni. 

6i  ni'-teH  =  N"e'^tucca.  Tillamook. 

Si  ni'-te  U  l\lnne  =  .\Kea. 

Bin'-ja-ye-ga=  Wa^abe. 

S  iakayus  =  S  in  k  i  LLse. 
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Sinkoman=?pokan. 

6inksjnk  =  >iiusink. 

SinkUBLih  =  L)kinii;;>ui. 

Sinkumana  =  SiHikiiii. 

Sianacock  =  ?hiiini'iiX'k. 

Sinaagers.  Sinnakees.  Sinnakers.  Siimake»=»=Seneca. 

SiimamUh  =  .Siu(hoiui>h, 

Sinnaques,  Sinnecas.  Sinneche.  Siiineck,  Sinjieckes. 
Sinneco.  Sinnecus.  Sinnedo»ane,  Sinnek,  Sinne- 
kaes.   Sinnekas.  Sinnekees.  Sinneken»  =  5CUc<ii. 

Sinneken's  Castle  =  OiiOhl;i  i  vii.  i. 

Sinnekes,  Sinnekies,  Sinnekis  S:nnekus.  Sinnequaas 
SLonequas.  Sinnequens.  Sinnequc-s.  Sinnequois 
Biimicars.  Sinnicas.  Sinnichees.  Sinnickes.  Sin 
nickins,  Sinaicka.  Sinnicus.  Sinnikaes.Sinnikes.  Sin 
niques.  Sinnodovannes.  Suinodwannes.  Sioaokes 
Sumondewaunes  =  sciu-oa . 

6iimjTi  =  Siuyu. 

Binodouwas.  Sinodowaimes  =  Seneca. 

Sinojos='^inago. 

Sinondowans  =  Soneca. 

Suioyeca=  Loreto. 

Sinpaivelish,  Sinpauelish.  Sinpoh-ell-echach,  Sin- 
poil,  Sin-poUer-hu.  SinpoU-schne  — .^aujxiii. 

S'inpukti'm  =  Npik[iin. 

Sinselan.  Sinselano.  Sinselau.  Sinjelaw  =  Siu.slaw. 

Sinsincks.  SLnslncqs,  Sm-Sing  =  ?iiit.-iiik. 

Sinsit»'ans  =  Si-.-eton. 

Sin-slih-hoo-ish  =  Siii.<likliooi?h. 

Sin-spee-lish^  Nc-i-oiiui. 

Sinta'kr,=SinTiiktl. 

Siij-te'-Uda  »i-ca-sa  =  .~ho-hiiiii. 

Sin-too-too.  Sintou-tououlish  =  5intix)toolish. 

Sin}8a3i^e  =  T^i-liu^iinlCMikdhf. 

6intsinck  =  Mrtnli.i>.<el. 

Sintsmg^==>;inu^iiik. 

Sinmtskistax  =  Soniji:'xtee. 

Sin-who-yelp-p€-took  =  lolville. 

Sinyaupichkara  =  5iin  Diexuito. 

Sioane=5aoiie.  > 

Sioki,  Si-o'-ki-bi,  Si-o'-me  =  Zani. 

Sionas8i=Sconassi. 

Bione  =  SaoQe. 

6ioiumone  =  Siehomovi. 

Sioime=Saone. 

Siooz,  Sios  =  Dakota. 

8.  Iosepho  =  Pat<xiua. 

Sioa=  Dakota. 

6iouan  =  Si<)uan  FatnUj". 

Siou  Mendeouacanton  =  M(iewakanton, 

Eiounes,  Siouone8=6aone. 

Siouse  =  Dakota. 

Sioush*'aps  =  »hu=\vap. 

Biouslaws  =  5iu>la\v. 

Bioust=  Dakota. 

Bioux=  Dakota,  Siouan  Family,  Tiou. 

Bioux  de  rEst  =  .Santee. 

Sioux  des  prairie»  =  Teton. 

6iouxes=i'akota. 

Bioax  MiTida»'arcarton  =  M'le\rakanton. 

Sioux  nomades,  Sioux  occideQtaux=  Teton. 

Sioux  of  the  Broad  Leaf=  \Vaiii"-kiUi.'. 

Bioux  of  the  Leaf=\S  alpet-in. 

Sioux  of  the  Meadows,  Sioux  of  the  Plain  =  Tefon. 

Sioux  of  the  Prairies  =  Ma tar^  iba. 

Bioux  of  the  River,  Sioux  of  the  Eiver  St.  Peter'g  = 
Santtt. 

Bioux  of  the  Rocks  =  .\.s.^iniboin. 

Bioux  of  the  Savannas  =  Teton. 

Bioux  of  the  Woods,  Sioux  orientaux  =  .SanteL-. 

Sioux-03a?P3  =  0>!i;,'v. 

Biouxs  =  Dakota. 

Sioux  Bedenta.ires  =  "-antee. 

Siouxs  of  the  Lakes  =  Miii-uakantoii. 

Siouia  who  shoot  in  the  Pine  Tops  =  Wazikute. 

Sioux-Tentons.  Sioux  Tetoc=i'i-loli. 

Bioux  Wahpacoota  =  \Vahr'ekute. 

Sioux  Wahpatone  =  Wahpeton. 

Biowe«=.Saiine. 

Si-oxes  =  Dakota. 

Sipan=Li['aii. 

6ip08kanumakaki  =  .?if)Usiikantimanke. 

Sippahav»  =  .-:is>i|iatKnv 

Bi-pu'-cka  nu-man'-ke,  6ipaake-Numangkake-=.~i- 
pushkjinuicaiikc. 

Biquitchib=  Kualami. 

6iragTins»-.--tjri.-gt.-gon. 

Bircie  =  .Sat^i. 

Birinuece»,  Sirinuefles  —  Shawiiee. 


Sirkhintaruk  =  Sark;cutanika. 

SlrmilUng  =  siruiiliui;, 

6iroi=i'iro. 

Siroux  =  Dakota. 

Sisaghroano  =  M  i.<sis4iutra. 

Sisapapa-=.-'iiia.'-a|>a. 

Sisatoone.  SisatooEs.  Siseton,  Si3etwan3  =  .^is--oti)ii. 

Sishat^Soliart. 

Sishu  =  M.siim. 

5.  Isidoro  Numanas  =  l'ucbi()  (If  lf>s  Juinam-i. 
Si'  sinLae  =  si>iinlai.'. 

Sisin-tOTanyan.  Sisi  toan.  Sisitona.  Sisitoijwaij .  Si  si 
twanj=Siv!cli.'ii. 

SisLzha  nin  =  >ho^hoiu. 

Si3k  =  ,Sr,-k. 

Si  ska.  Siska  Flat  =  Cisco. 

Sis  ky-ou=Karok. 

Sisoquichi=Ir.  •irnic'hic. 

SU'-qas-li'-tuii  =  Si-khaslitun. 

Sls'-qunme'  iuiine  =  Va<(iiiiia. 

Sissatoaes,   Sissatons.    Sisseeton,    Sissetoaos.    Sisse- 

ton^.  Sissetoa*an  =  si>ictoii. 
Sissipahau  =  .^i'^5ipHha\v. 
Sissisaguez  =  M>~i-aui,'a. 
Si&sispaha»"s  =  .'-i-?ii'aha\v. 

Sissitoan.  Sissiton.  Sissitongs,  Sissi-t'wan  =  Sis>t'ton. 
Sis-stsi-me  =  >!t-uiit>. 
Sistasoona.  Sistasoone  =  ;i?seton. 
Si3ticoosta  =  Clia-taeosta. 
Sistoas  =  >i-^-t-'ton. 
Sistsime  =  sii5ime. 
Sisumi  =  ;<.'?uiii. 
Si-tanga  =Clie<-lunga. 
Sitca  =  sitka. 
Sitca'iietl  =  .-^ichftnetl. 
Sit-can-xu  =  Br\Ue. 
Sitca°xu  =  Siclianghu. 
Sitcha=Sitka. 

Si-tchom-ovi,  Sitcomovi,  Si-tcum'-o-vi  =  SioliomOTi. 
Sitka-kwan,  Sitka-qwan,  Sitkaa  —  Silka. 
Sitkeas=sik-il;a. 
6itkhinskoe= Sitka. 
Sitleece  =  Setlia. 
8iton  =  Teton. 
S:itqoe'di=Sitkoedi. 
Sit»-hano'''  =  Tsits. 
Sitsiine=LH!juna. 

Sitska  binohpaka  =  Seechkal>eruhpaka. 
Bitteom=Lzutiulii. 
Sittiquo  =  Sitiku. 
Si-'twans=SiN<<.-ton. 
Stuola=Zuni. 
Siur  Poils  =  SanvKjil. 
Siusclau.  Siuselaws  =  Sitlilaw. 
Sivel=Lrtuilvan. 
Sivilihoa  =  Sibirijoa. 
Sivilleta  =  St-vilkLd. 
SiTinte=Shivwit<. 
Sivirijoa  =  Sibirijoa. 
Sivit3=Sbivu  iti. 
Sivola.  Sivolo.  Sivulo^Zufii. 
Si  vnx=  Dakota. 

Si-vTva'-pi,  Siv-wapi  wiii  wu  =  Siwa7ii. 
Si-wahs=  Katiiuin. 
Siwannoki  =  C'iL-u  (iramle. 
Siwanoos  =  Siwanoy. 
Siwer=liakiita. 
Siwhipa=Nleta. 
Siwinna  =  SU-hiimovi. 
Six=Kua!ami.  Taoapa. 
Six  Allied  Nation3  =  Iro<iuoi.s. 
Siiame  =  Sijame. 
SLxes  =  K\vatarni. 
Sixes  Old  To»Ti  =  Siita!i. 
Six-he-kie  koon.  Sixikau  a  =  .-ik<ikn. 
Six  Nations  =  In "(11' ii-. 
SixNations  living  at  Sandusky  =  Miiii,'". 
Siitowni,  Six  Towns  Indians  ='<JklaliaiinalL 
Biya  =  Sia. 

Siyanguaya«  =  Sillaimuayas. 
Si-yanti.  Siyau-te  =  :M>aule. 
Siyelpa  =  ('"iviili.-. 
Sryosubula  =  ~iii>osul)iiia. 
Siyo-ta:jka  =  .-iiivotankd. 

6.  Javier,  6.  Javier  Bac,  S.  Javier  del   Bacel^San 
Xavior  (i>  1  line. 

S.  Jean^Suii  Juan. 

8.   Je'rorae   dc   los    Taos,    6     Jeronirao   de   Taoi,   8. 
Jerouimo  de  Toos  — Taos. 
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S.  Joachiii'eSrtn  Joariuin. 

S.  Joanne  =  Siiii  .liiiiM. 

S.  Joaqain  =  Hiisti<umii 

S.  Joaquin  y  Sta  Ana  i  Nuri    ^Xuri. 

S.  Joaquin  y  Sta  Ana  Tepachi=l'.|.U(.-hi. 

8.  John  =  S,iu  .1(1:111. 

8.  Jofe^.-iin  ,Io^o. 

S.  Jose  de  Joconostla  =  .To<\iiii>»tla. 

S.  Jose  del  Ti2onazo=  Ti^nnrtzo. 

S.  Josef,  S.  Josefo  =  I'.ilLi.iiui. 

S.  Jose  Imuri  =  Iinnris. 

S.  Jose  Matape=  Matipe. 

S.  Joseph  de  Soyopa  =Si>y.ipii. 

S.  Jua  =  ^.■tIl  .Iiuii  lio  In-'  .It-uu'z. 

S.  Juan  B3utista  =  ~    n  .in.-in  Hii;i!i-i;i. 

S.  Juan  Capistrano.  S.  JuanCapistranodeUlurituc  = 

I'turilur. 
S.  Juan  Corapa  =  ('or.i|ia. 
S.Juan  de  Guachinela  =  Huucliineni. 
B.  Juan  de  Mata  =  Mat:i. 
S.  Juan  Guachinera  =  Hu;uhiiierH. 
S.  Juan  Peyotan=  I'cM'i.ni. 
S.  Juan  Qiiiburi  — viiibiiri. 
S.  Judas  Tadeo  =  Taii>'i)  Viiqiii. 
Skaachkook.  Skaahkook  =  ^ialirii.ik. 
Skaap=Khaap. 
6kacewanilom=  Atmaki. 

Skachhooke.    Sk.ichkock.    Skachkoke.    Skachkook. 
Skachticokes,  Skackkook.  Skackoor.  Skacktege  = 
Sorttic(i(.>k. 
Skad-dat,  Skad-datts  =  ^ka<MaI. 
Skadjats.  Skadjets,  Skagats,  Ska?et  =  Skai;il. 
Skaghhook  =  ~(atiin.  .k. 

Skaghnanes.  Skaghquano?hronos  =  Nipis.-iiiir. 
Skaguay,  Skagwa  =  .-~kai.''uay. 
Ska-bak-bush  =  Skiihakiinjhii. 
Ekaigee  =  Skoi>a~e. 
Skaikai'Eten  =  .-~ki.-kailiii. 
Skai-nami3h  =  Skiliuaini~h. 
SkaUi=Kut>.-nrti. 
Skaiwhamish  =  ^  k  i  h  wa  mi.'-h. 
Sk'a'-jub  =  .-^kat,'it. 

Ska-ki-bish.  Ska-ka-mish  =  Skokomish. 
Skakies  =  ^a^Ik. 
Skakobi3h  =  .'rkokouiish. 
Sk41a'li  =  Tii-iHrora. 
Skal-lum  =  Clallam. 
Skalza,  Skalzi.  Skalzy=Kutenai. 
Bkama  =  Gullili,'ilil,iin>,'. 
Skamoken.  Skamokin  =  .-hamoki!i. 
Ska-moynum-achs  =  ~|"ikaii. 

Skanatiarationo.    Skaniadaradighroonas.    Skaniata- 
rati-haka.       Skaniataritiono.       Skanigadaradigh- 
roonas,  Skaniodaraghroonas  =  Nainu(.>ke. 
6kaocm  =  .Skaui-li.ni. 
Skao  nans  =  .Suli]-^ti!is. 
Skapa,  Skappah  =  .'~kappa. 
Sk'a'-qaus  =  ,Skakliau-. 
Skaquabmish.  Skaquamish  =  Skokf>mLsh. 
Bka-ru-re"'  =  Tu-cariira. 
6ka8quamish=Ski)ki)iiii<h. 
6katapushoish  =  Miiti!atrnai<. 
Bkaticok.  Skattock^.'-catii-ook. 
Bk'au'eUtsk  =  .'^<;d\vlitz. 
'Bkaai'can  =  .--kaui-lian. 
Skaun-ya  ta-ha-ti-hawk  =  NRnticoke. 
6ka'utal  =  .~kafliiHl. 
Skawaghkees  =  i')(  |  tia  L'a . 
Bkawah-looks  =  Sk  wau  iihliMiks. 
Bkawendady3  =  <  )ka. 

Skawhahmish,  Ska-whamish^.-^kihwamlsh. 
Ska\shurunu=  Fn.xc-. 
Ska'-yase,  Skayesi^.-ki.iya^e. 
6kea-wamish  =  ;r  kill  wain  i-h. 
Bkecaneronon3  =  .Vipi.-.-iiii,'. 
Skec'-e-ree  =  S^kidi. 
8ke-chei-a-mouse=.-^k<(licr:imoiiiL". 
Skee-cha  way  =  .-<kit'i wish. 
Bkeedans  =  >ki'<laii^. 
Skee'de,  Skeedee,  Skeee-ree  — .-^kiiH. 
Bkeelsotnish  =  .--kitsu  i-li. 
Bkeen  =  ^^kiIl[pah. 
Skeena  Indians  =  T~imshiuii. 
Bkeeree  =  .'-kicii. 

Skeetaomish,  Skeetsonish  =  .~ki[swi.sh. 
Skthandowana  =  \\  \  (jiiiiiig. 
Bkeina^T-aiio. 

Bkekaneronons,  Sket*'anenhronon=  Nipi"-ing. 
Bkel»a'-ulk=  Kiitijiiai. 


Ske-luh  =  Okiiia,ij;an. 

8kenappa  =  SkaiinpH. 

Skenchiohronon—  Koxos. 

Bkensowaiineronon=.~uiiit  Krrtllci^^. 

Skepah-Skapp.i. 

Skequaneronon  =  Nipi.-.siup. 

Skere.  Skerreh==.-^kuli. 

Sketapushoish=  M"iita,i:nai>. 

8'ke-tehl-mish.  SketehmUh  =  .<ktolilmish. 

Sketigets  =  >kuUt:au-. 

Sket-shiotin  =  .-^kirhi>tan. 

Sketsomish.  Sketsui  =  .<k  its  wish. 

Bkeysehamish  =  .~kiliwauiisli. 

Ske-yuh-=Nilakyapauiiik. 

Skev-wah-mish.  Skeywhamish  =  Skili wainisli. 

S'Kninkit— 1  iiuLTit. 

Skicoack  =  ?kiciiak. 

Skid-a-gate  =  <ki(lc>rrtte. 

Skidans.  Skidanst  =  Ske'laiis. 

Ski'daoqao=.<kidaoka(i. 

Skiddan  =  .--kodans. 

Skidde-gates.      Skiddegeet,      Skidegat,       Skidegate 
Haade  =  ?ki<lei,'aie. 

Skidegattz  =  .~ki(Uifato.  Skittagetaii  Faiialy. 

Skidjgate  =  <  k  idoija  1 0. 

Skidoukou  =  Skidaokai>. 

Skien  =  .Skiiipah. 

Skighquan  =  Nipissiii>r. 

Skihoah  =  >kiL'<>ak. 

Skilakh=^.-kilak. 

Skillools.  SkiUute.  Skilluts,  SkiIlutts  =  .=  kiUoot. 

Skira-i-ah-moo  =  .-^fmiahmi.Mi. 

Skin  =  .~kiiipali. 
I   Skinnacock=.^liinnecnck. 
I   Sld'npa  =  skitipah. 
I    Skin  pricks  =  la  wo  hash. 

Skiquamish  =  tki)kr)iaish. 

Ski-shis-tin  =  .-kichistaii. 
I    Skli'  sLa-i  na-i  xada'-i  =  >ki-[;ainai-ha'iai. 

Skit'a-get,  Skit-e-gates.  Skit-ei-get  =  ~kidei:ate. 

Skit-mish.  Skitsaih,  Sldtsamuq,  Skitsui,  SkiUuish  = 
j       Skitswish. 
1   Skittagete  =  .'^kidt'(jHte. 

Skittagets  =  Skide;,'ate,  .-"kittacutaii  Family. 

Skitt  de  gates,   Skittegas,    Skittegats,    Skittgetu  = 
Skidegate. 

Skiuses  =  Cayiise. 

Bkiwbamish  =  Skihwaiui.sti. 

Bk-Khabish  =  Sekamish. 

Sklalc  =  .-ftlaz. 

S'Klallams.  SKlallan.  SKlal-lum  =  Clallam. 

SkIarkum  =  .-anpoil. 

Sk'muc  =  Kinius. 

Skoa'tradas  =  >k  wahlada.s. 
I    Skoch  Hook  =  .'*calu'ook. 
!    Skoffie3  =  .Viiscapee. 
!   Skog=,Skooke. 
I   Sko-har'-le  =  i^rli(iharie. 
1   Skobuashki==Kohnshti. 
I   Skoi-el-poi  =  C'>lvilie. 
i    Skois"chint=  Mountain  Crows. 
I   Skoi-yace=Skoiyase. 
I   Skokale  =  .<haiikel. 

Skokamish  =  .'skokomish. 

BkokJ  ha"-ya'  =  Creeks. 

Bka-k6bc'  =  ;sk  Ilk  Ornish. 

Skokomish  =  Twatia. 

Skokonish  =  >ki)krjuii.sh. 

Skolale  =  shaukel. 

Skol3a=Kutenui. 

S'Komi3h  =  Sk(ikiimi.sih. 

S'Komook  =  Comox. 

Sko-ne'-ase  =  Skoiy  nso. 

Skoomic  =  <cjna\v  mish. 

Skopa  =  Tapi^hlecha. 

Sko-pab3b  =  .Sk'iiiamish. 

6kopah=.'- kappa, 

Skopahmish,    Skope-dhmish,    Skope-a-mish^.Skoiiu- 
mi-h. 

Sko  skomi3h  =  .^kokoinisli. 

S'Kosle-ma-mish  =.Sh<itleiuumish. 
6kot  acock  =  .~cati<-(p(ik. 

Skoton  Shasta  =  ( 'I la^ia-skoton. 

Skovall  =^k  wau  ah  look-. 

6kowliti  =  .-cowlitz. 

Skoxwa'k^^Skoh  \\  a  k. 
Sk'qoa'mic,  Skqo'mic  =.-' Ilia  win  i^h. 
Skrac-liii^s.      Skrxllingav,      Skritllings,     Skrelling*. 
Bkroelingues—  liskiiiio. 
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Sk-tahle-pum  =  Skli>liIt'jiiin. 
.  Sktahl-mish  — ."-kiclilini-h. 
Skuaisheni-Sik'ikM. 
Skuakis.igi—  KciXr<. 
Skuck-5tan-ajumps  =  >klMlilvjiun. 
Sk!u'  das  =  Skiiilu-:. 
Skuhuak  =  .'«ki>li\vi\k. 
Skuksxat  =  Skuk-klmt. 
Skukum  Chuck  =  .-k(>iikiiui  Chuck. 
Skulkayu  =  Skaiikc'l. 
Skunk  =  H(>kanurlm.  Kuiiipiiltji. 
Skunnemoke  =  A  t  lacn  jiii . 
Skunnepaw  =  SknnaiM. 
Sku6ua'k'k  =  ^k<iln\ak. 
Sk'uppah  =  skii[.pn. 
Sku'-rxut  =  :;kurs.'liut. 
Skutaiii  =  Alsiiia. 
Skuwha.  Skuwka  =  .'~koli\vrtk. 
6kuya'm  =  .Sku  (.Mhin. 
Skuye'lpi  =  (;<)!  villL'. 
6kuzzy  =  Skiizis. 
Skwahw  sda  — bC  =  ?'iuaxon. 
Skwai-aitl  =  Si[iiaiil. 

Skwak  sin,  Skwak-sin-a-mish  =  S.(uaxon. 
Skwa'-Kwel  =  Kai  I  iiai  i  ii. 
Skwale.Skwa-le-ube.Skwali.Skwalliahmisli.Skwalz  = 

NiMjualli. 
Skw-anmh  =  SnHiiinish.  .Squau'ini^h. 
Skft'a'n3na  =  Siiuaiinan"i. 

Skwawksen.Skwa»ksin.Skwawksnimish  =  Squaxrin. 
Skwaw-mish  =  >'|ii,iniish. 
Skyit'au'ko-^ski.iaok.io. 
Sky-laksen  =  SkalL'k-uni. 
Sky-Man  =  Ma kluiiy  11  u  ichashtn. 
Skjrnses,  Skyuse  =  (_'ayux/. 
Sky-wa-inish  =  >rkili\Vrtiiush. 
Sla'aqtl,  Sla'axL  =  .--laiiktl. 
S-lab'  wunwu=;SaIabi. 
Slakafulgas  =  H  la  h  lokalka. 
Sla-na-pa  =  Tzlanapah. 

Slaoucuddennie.  Sla-u'-ahkus-tinneh  =  Thiskez 
Slave=Kauehixliiiia-.  Thliii^fha.diniu*. 
Slave  Indians  =  Er:'liiircortiiie.  KttcliaottitU". 
Slave  Indians  of  Ft  Liard=l:;tL'h(.-riilicgi)ttiiie. 
Slaves=Etthare<it[iriL'. 
Slaves  proper=Etchaottine. 
Slavey  =Etchan.'Ottine. 
SLajca'yux  =  L'pptr  Eraser  Band. 
SLaz  =  .<tlaz-. 

S.  Lizaro,  S.  LazanL5  =  .San  Ij^zaro. 
Sleepy  Eyes  =  Ciiansdachikaiia. 
Sleepy  kettle  band  =  Cheokhba. 
SEe'na  la'  nas  =  5tleutfa-lana.s. 
SLetz  =  Stlaz. 

S.  Limon  Tucsani  =  TuPsani. 
SlII'  ndA5wa-i  =  .~tliiiila?\vai. 
Slkatkml-schi=  Kali-pel. 
S.  Lorent  =  San  L.Tt-nzo. 

S.  Lorenzo  =  I'ieuri-.  .^an  L:'izaro,  .=an  I^renzo. 
S.  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries=  r'iruri";. 
S.  Lorenzo  del  Realito  =  .-an  I>)reiizfi. 
S.  Lorenzo  de  Picunes=  i'icuris. 
Slosh  =  .S(;hIov<. 

Slouacous     dinneh.     Slouacns     Dennie.     Sloua-coss 
Dinais.  Slouacuss  Tinneh.  Slowacujsa.  Slowercuss. 
Slowercuss -Dinai,      Slua  -  cuss -dinai*.      Sluacus- 
tinneh  =  Tlii-kt- /;. 
S.  Lucas  de  Galpa  =  G!'.lpa. 
S.  Ludlov  de  Bacapa  =  Ha<Mp.i. 
S.  Luis  Babi  =  >.in  I,ui.-  Babi. 
S.  Luis  Bacapa=K.icapa. 
S.  Luis  Bacuanco3  =  Hacuancos. 
S.  Luis  de  Bacapa  =  f!a(u[.a. 
S.  Luis  Gonza^a  Bacadeg-uachi-Uaoft'lPirnachi. 
S.  Luis  Guebavi  =  "  iii'-vavi. 
S.  Luis  Obispo  Sevilleta  =  Sovilleta. 
S.  Luis  Quitobac  =  I'uiapa. 
Sluktla'  ktKn^.MtlaktlakiUn. 
Slumagh  =  .'-lumaf-!i. 
Smacshop.  Sraacsops  — .~;naok.'^hipp. 
S.  Magdalena  ^-  i-U'iiiibawi. 
Sma-hoomen-aish=^-!'i)kuli. 
Smak  shop  =  . Smack -iiup. 
Smaleh  hu  =  Smaliliii. 
Smalh,  Smalhkahmish  — Smiilkamish. 
Sma-lih-hu-Siiialilni. 
Small  bird  etns  =  \S  azhliikat-nika-hika. 
Small  Brittle  Fat  =  I  riuk.-ikahkupwaiks. 
Small  Peaple=I-kuldi:i. 


Small  Robes  =  Iiiuksiks. 

S.   Marcelluj.   S.  Marcelo  de   Sonoitac.   S.   Marcelo 

Sonoyda5  =  .'xiii(>Uii. 
S.  Maria  de  Sucunca  =  .-!Uaiiuu. 
S.  Mark=^aii  Marnx. 

S.  Martin.  S.  Martin  of  the  Opas  — San  Murtiu. 
Smascops  =  Muatk~h(ip. 
S.  Mateo— >aii  Matiii. 
S.  Mateo  Caut  =  (."aiU. 
S.  Mateo  Sorovdad  =  .<.>noiirt. 
S.  Mathias  de  l'utomagoida«;  =  Tutoiiiat:<iiiia^. 
S.  Matias  Tutum  =  l  iitum. 
S.  Matthaeus  de  Sicoroidag  =  .^i<.()r.>iilas;. 
Smelkameen  =  .-imilkaint.'vn. 
Smel-ka-mish  =  ;uiulkami.'-lK 
Smess  =  Siun.i-<. 

S.  Michael,  S.  Mi5uel  =  .'^ai>  Miiiut'l  Zuaque. 
S.  Miguel  B3bispe  =  Bahi-pe. 
S.  Miguel  Bacuachi  =  Ba(.iiachi. 
S.  Miguel  de  Vavispe  — Babi.spo. 
S.  Miguel  Toape  =  Toape. 
S.  Miguel  Yonora  =  Voiiora. 
Smile'kamuij  =  .-~liiiehamnkli. 
Smile 'qamui.  Smilkameen.  Smilkamin.  SmilkemiY  = 

.■"iinilkauK-en. 
Smith  River  Indians  =  KhHaniijtoiio. 
Smith  Sound  Eskimo  =  lta. 
Slanta].  M[aria'.  Magdalen=  Hunuibava. 
Smockshop.  Smokshops  =  s muck -hup. 
Smulcoe  =  .--mulkani!-h. 
I    S-na-a-chikst  =  .-cnijextec. 
I    S-naha  em.  Snahaim.  Snahain  =  .-^nakuim. 
I    Snake  Diggers  =  I'aiute.  Sho-hoiu. 
I    Snake  Indian3  =  Cum.inche.  sho-huui. 
I   Snake  Root  Diggers  =  Sho>lioki>. 

Snalatine  =  Atlalali. 
I   Snanaimooh.  Snanainniq  =  Xaiiaimo. 
Snegs  =  .-;hoshoiu. 
Sn.  Felipe  =  TLTrenate. 
Sniekes  =  Seneca . 
SnLhtlimih  =  Senktl. 
I   Sa  Juan  =  Sitn  Juan. 
i    Sn6a  =  Sho>hoQi. 
'   Sno-dom-ish  =  Snohomi«h. 
[   Sno-lr»'al-mi-yukh.  Snokwalmii  =  Snooualmu. 
I    Snonoos,  Sno-no-v.-us  =  Siii)ru>uas. 
j    Snoqualamick.   Sno-qual-a-muhe.   Sno-qual-a-muke 
I       Snoqualitnich,    Sno-qualimick.    Snoquaimie.    Sno- 

qualmoo,  Sno-qual-mook  =  Sno'Hialmu. 
I    Sno-uo-wus  =  Snnno\vas. 
I   Sn  Phelipe,  S?  Philip  de  queres  =  Sdn  Feli[<t,'. 
Snpoili^i^.  Snpuelish  =  Saupoil. 
Snuk=Suk. 

Snu'L'ElaL  =  Snutlelatl. 
Snxayus,=Sinkiuse. 
Snxumina  =  Sf'Okrtn. 
Soacatina  =  .S<jacatino. 
Soayalpi  =  Colville. 
Soba=  I'iuc 
Sobahipuris.     Sobaihipure.     Sobaiporis,    Sobaipotis. 

Sobaipures.  Sobaipuns  Pimas  — Sobaipuri. 
Sobal-ruck=Smuikami.'-h. 
Sobas  =  Soba. 

Sobaypures.  Sobayparis  =  S(>baipiiri. 
Soboba^Sab'jba. 
Socatoon=.-a(at<in. 
Soccokis.  Soccoquis  =  Sokoki. 
,    Soccorro  =  S(>ci.rro  del  Sur. 
1   Soccouky  =  S'ikoki. 
I   Sockacheenum  =  .--hn-wap. 
!   Soc-kail-kit=.~'ik<-hit. 
i   Sock-a-muke=S.ikuniehu. 
I   Sockecones.  Sockhigone3  =  .S4ikokL 
Sock  Indians  =  S(;< ike. 
Socklumnes  =  M')k>-lumne. 
Sock  0  par  toy  =  .~akapataN  i. 
Socktish  =  .s.x-kchit. 
Soclan  =  Sa(:lan. 
Socoas  =  StKikhowa. 
Socokis  =  S<ikiiki. 

6ocollomillo»=--<  li-ar  Lake  Indian*. 
Socoquiois.  Socoquis,  Socoquoij  =  .-<ikoki. 
Socora.  Socoro  =  .-MKorro.  SiKurro  del  Siir. 
Socorro  =  .\y[iiay. 
Socorra,  Socorre  =  .S()corro. 
Socorro  =  Si  M^rro  del  Sur. 
Socouky  =  .~^okijki. 
Soegatzy  =  lj-\vei^atchie. 
Sogabatches=:utLguhatchi. 
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Sogkonate  =  Saconnot. 

Sogo  =  i?<><.'(i. 

6ogorem=  Aporc'T. 

Boguspogus  =  Siikiu>ixiku. 

SohkoD.  S6h'-koon  =  ^:iwfunk. 

SoTilsSoiivii. 

Sohmi8h  =  S:imi<li. 

Sohokies  =  s<ikivki. 

Soieenos  =  S<inu'iios. 

Soi-U-enu.  Soi  it  inu--T-:nviitenok. 

Soisehme  =  Sui5Uii. 

S6k  =  >.Kike. 

Sokakies  =  >oknki. 

Sokaspoge  =  Sukiu>p«>k;i. 

So-kea  k>'it  =  ~oki'hil. 

Sokes  ^^.H.ko. 

Sok-kai]  kit  =  S<jkcliit. 

Sokkje  =  Siiuk. 

So-ko'-a  =  >liokho\vn. 

Sokokies,  Sokokiois  =  S(>k(iki. 

Sokones,  Sokonesset  =  Sui'ri'iu'-=ot. 

SokoquioU,  Sokoquis,  SokSakiak.  Sokouakiaks.  So- 

koueki  =  Sokoki. 
Soktich  =  <okthit. 
Solackeyu  =  ?olrtkiyu. 
Solameco  =  Chidha. 
Solano  =  .Saii  Francisco  .-olann. 
Soledad  =  Xui-tra  Scfiura  ilc  la  Soleddd. 
Sol-ke-chuit  =  ?altkftcbcr>. 
Sololumnes  =  Ti;(iluuJin.-. 
Solotluck  =  \Vi«h(>.-k. 
Solumnees  =  Tnuluiiint.'. 
Somass  =  T'^'>iufisath. 
Somena=NtIdkyaprtmuk.  Siamannas. 
So-me-iiau  =  SomcM(js. 
Somes  =  .S>iuo. 
E6'mexulitx  =  ?omohulitk. 
Somh6tnehan  =  aomli(>liK-chau. 
S'o-im]s  =  S<imo. 

S6inxotnechaa  =  S<imhotncchau. 
6ongars  =  Soii?i-h. 
Songasketons,  Songaskicons.  Songaaquitorn,  Songa- 

itikon,  Songats.  Songatskitons  =  Si--i.-ton. 
Songees  =  soii^i>h. 
Songeskitoas.      Songeskitoux,      Songe3tikons  =  Sis- 

seton. 
Bonghee8=Stsanges. 
Songhies=SoneJ.sh. 
6ongoapt  =  5:hongopovi. 
Soni  =  :?oiioira. 

Sonikanik,  Soni-k'ni  =  Wichita. 
Eoiikaskitons  =  .^i^.-eton. 
Sonka«'as  =  Ti'nkawa. 
Sonaioto  =  Si;ijto. 

Sonnontoeronnons,  Soanontouaheroiinona  =  Seneca. 
Sonnontouan  =  T<iliakt"n. 
Sonnontoueronnons.  Sonnontovans  —  Si-iu-cu. 
Bonoailac.  Sonoi,  Sonoitac  =  ^'in-nta. 
Eonoma  =  San  Kraiu-i>Mi  iMl.ino. 
Sonomas,   Sonomellos,    Sonomos.  Sonons  — S^  itinmi. 
Sonontoehroanons.  Sonontoerrhonona,  Sonontouae- 

roQons.  Sonontouanhrronon.  Sonontouans   Sonon- 

touehronon.     Sonontouons.     Sonontrerrhonoas  = 

Seneca. 
Sonora  =  Opata. 
Sonorita.  Sonoytac=Sonoiia. 
Sonsobe  =  T' imsobe. 
Sontaouans  =  <_Hta\va. 
Sontouaheronnons.     Sontouhoironon.    Sontouhoue- 

thonon8  =  S>-iicra. 
So-nus'-ho  gTra-to-war  =  ( 'ayusra. 
Sonwuckolo  =.-fau';kli. 
Soo"=I>akota. 
Sooc-he-ah  =  .~ukaispoka. 
Soof-CurTa  =  T-oikara. 
Soo  i-8oo-nes  =  >uibUn. 
Sookee  =  Siiquoc. 
Book  e-nock-e  =  Su ki natch i. 
Sook-karau»  =  .Suk,  Kinni.-. 
Eoones  — Ziifii. 

Soon  •Doodau?h-we-no-wenda  =  Cayuga. 
Soo-pas-ip^-^i;iia^i[). 
Soopis.  Soop'Z3=  H^oriiis. 
Soowan'-a-mooh  -'.jkinagan. 
Sopak'-tu  =  -fi['tiktal^i. 
EopfB,  Sopez  =  K^plls. 
Sopono  =  S'<[oiie. 
Sopopo  =  S()yopa. 
8opori=i)epori. 


Sopu«=Esopiis,  Tniixis. 

Soquachjck.  Soquackick3  =  S<>koki. 

Soquagkeeke  = ,-?. i  iia  w  k ca g. 

Soquamish  =  >ii<iuaiiii,-li. 

Soquatucks,    Soquokij,    Soquoquioii,   Soquoquiit  • 
St)kiiki. 

Soraphanigh  =  ;?ampinai;h. 

6orcerers  =  Nii>is>iiij,'. 

Sore  backs  =  l"lianka(>klian. 

Soricoi.  Sorriquois  =  Micmdc. 

Sorsi^Sdrbi. 

Sogemiteiz.  S  osemity=  Awaiii. 

Soshamese.  Soshonees.  Soshonei  =  >hri<lionl. 

So-so-ba.  So-so '-bu- bar  =  > hi  ibarUi.ilx-er. 

So'-»o  i-ha'-ni  =  ?hi>-hL>ni. 

Sosoko»  =  Sho-liiiko. 

So-»o-na,  Soaone,   Sosonee,  Sosones.  So'-«oni  =  .-hi^ 
sliotii. 

Sot4eo=Sutaio. 

So  tchaway= Alachua. 

Sotenn4  =  Sarsi. 

Sotaomellos  =  WapjK). 

Sothoues.  Sothouis  =  L'zutiuhi. 
.  Sothuze.  Sotoes  =  L'hippewa. 

Sotomieyos  =  Wappo. 

Sotonis  =  l'/-iuiuhi. 

Sotoos  =  Cliippe\vd. 

Sotoriva  =  Saturibii. 

Sotos,  Sotouis=L'ziitinhi. 

Sotoyomes  =  \Vuppo. 

S6tsL  =  Sot.stl. 

Sotto  =  Cliippewa. 

Soturiba  =  .';dturibn. 

Sonchitiony,  Souchitionys  =  Doustion),  rziiliuhi. 

Souckelas  =  SdU"i.ikli. 

Soudaye=  Kddohailacho. 

Soues.  Souex  =  Iiakota. 

SoiLgaliatchee  =  ?aiiv'ahatchi. 

Sougaskicons  =  Si~seton. 

Sou-go-hat-che=SdUgdhatchi. 

Souhane=Su\vance. 

Souikilas  =  Sdwokli. 
■  Souissoujis=Sui-un. 
I   Somi=  Dakota. 

Soulier  Noir.  Souliers  =  Amahami. 

Soulikila3  =  .'^au  okJi. 

Soult€aai  =  Chippe\va.  ^ 

Sounduii  =  Sundum. 

Souiies  =  Zuai. 

Eountouaronons  =  .Seneca. 

Sonon.  Souon-Teton=5aone. 

Souquel  =  Osacalis. 

Souricois.   Sourikois.    Sourik'wosiornm,   Souriquoif. 
Soariquosii.  Sourriquoia  =  .M  iciuac. 

Sous  =  lJak<jta. 

Sou  Saida  =  ?aucitd. 

Soushwaps  =  Shuswdp. 

Souiitooii  =  ^i'-~etijn. 

Souteus  =  Ctupl>ei.va. 

Southampton  =  .--anueen. 

Southampton  Iiidians  =  51iinnccock. 

South  Bay  Indians  =  .N'u-eh[satl. 

Southeni  =  Chin(jukan  i-'anaily,   Nootka,  .■rdli'iha') 
Family. 

Southern  Apaches=Faraon.  Gila  Apache. 

Southern  Arapahoes.  Southern  Band==Nau  tincna 

Southern  Chiricahua  =  tl.irii-a!iua. 

Southern  Indians  =  ( 'ree.  Ma.-hpei',   Ma-kiKiai 

Southern  Killamuk  =  Vanuiiia. 
;    Southern  Minquas--=<'(i:;i,-^iuga. 
I    Southern  Pima3  =  Nevome. 

Southois.  Southouis  =  f.'zutiiihf. 

South  Sea  India.'is  =  .NIa~hpee. 

South  Sussetons=Miak.i;hake«a 

South  Thompson-  Halaut. 

Southton  =  ^luIlIle(•llck. 

South  Yanktons  =  Yankton. 

Souties  =  Chiripewa. 

Soutouis  =  Uzutiuhi. 

Souwagoolo,  Souwogoolo  =  .?a\vok. 

Soux=DakotH. 

Souyoto  =  !Scioto,  Sounioto. 

Sovovo  =  .Sal<oba. 

Sowaams  =  l'okanoket. 

Sowahegen  Indian3  =  Suuh<-tran. 

Sowam,  Sowame,  Sowam»ett  =  Pokanokel. 

Eowan  =  .'-aoni'. 

Bowanakas  =  Sliau  iiee. 

s6w4iui-i:ouUi(.Ta  CheyeDne. 
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Sowanoka*.  Sowanokee«=Sha\viieo. 

Sowans=  IVikaiii'kvt. 

Sow-a-to  ^-C'oniiiiulu'. 

Sow^ahatcba,  Saw  ga  hatch  cha^Siui^HlmU'lii. 

Sowhylie^^TMX^wiililio. 

Sowinu  »inwu.  So'-win-wa=.So\viinwa. 

Sowi  winwu  =  ?invj. 

Sowocatuck=sok<)ki. 

Sowocco!o  =  Sa\vokH. 

Sowocotuck=Sokoki. 

So-wokko-lo$  =  Sii\vokli. 

66wonia  =  i^uutlu-rn  Clioyonne. 

Sow-on -no,  Sowonokees  =  3lm\vnoe. 

Sowquackick^S.ikiiki. 

Sow-wames.  Sowwams  =  r<ikaiU)ket. 

Soyennom  =  .~(i>  eiinow. 

Soyopas=Mi'linve. 

S.  Pablo  Balbcat  =  Bi\ilx'iU. 

S.  Pablo  Comuripa  =  Cumuripa. 

S.  Pablo  Pescadero  =  l'ifi'iidero. 

S.  Pablo  Quiburi  =  (.;niburi. 

Spah-a-man  =  SprtliHiuin. 

Spa-ki-um  =  f  piipinm. 

Spallumacheen,  Spalluincheen=Spallaiucheen. 

Spanish  Indians  =  Churt'hcrttes. 

Spanish  Yuki  =  \\it:ikomiii>ni. 

Spanish  Yutes  =  rtL'. 

S.  Pantaleon  Aribaiba  =  Aribaiba. 

Spapiam  =  ti'rtpini;). 

Spa'ptsKn,  S-pap  tsin=Spftt.<um. 

Sparrowhawks  =  Cro".v. 

Spatsim  =  Spiit>uni. 

S.  Paulus  =  srtn  Publo. 

Spa'iKmin  =  >i'rthamin. 

Spayam  =  Spiiini. 

Speckled  Pani=\Vichita. 

S.  Pedro  =  Ciininrii.a. 

S.  Pedro  de  Ixtacan  =  Ixtncan. 

S.  Pedro  Jicara  =  Jifrtra. 

S.  Pedro  Turisai  =  Turisjii. 

Spe'im  =  Spiaiu\. 

Spelemcheen,  Spellamcheen,  SpeUammachum  =  ?pal- 

lamcheen. 
Spena=Dakiibett.-de. 
Spences  Bridge,  Spences  Bridge  Iiidiana  =  Xskakaul- 

ten. 
S.  Petrus=San  Pedro. 
Speyam=Spaiin. 
S.  Phelipe,  S.  PhiUp=San  Felipe. 
Epicheats,  SpicheeU  =  ipicbehat. 
Spi-lil  =  Sali.ilol. 
Split  Liver3  =  Trtpi-hle(hn. 
Epogans.    Spokains.     Spokane,    Spo-keh-mish,    Spo- 

kehnish,   Spokein.    Spokens.    Spo-kih-nish,  Spoki- 

neish,  Spokines.  Spokomish  =  ^piika!i. 
Spo'zem  =  Spuzzum. 
Spring  Creeks  =  Biildi. 
Spring  Gardens  =  Ta!aliassee. 
Spring  Indians  =  Tyii;h. 
Spring-people  =  Nu>lialtkagakni. 
Spugguni  =  .-~plizzum. 
Spuka'n=Spokan. 
Spuijpuu6'lEmii=.SpukpukoIenik. 
Spu'zum,  Spuzzam  =  Spiizzuni. 
Sqahe'ne  \a'da-i  =  .~kahene. 
Eqa-i=^Skac,  .Skway. 
Eiiaialo  =  Skainlo. 
Sqaiaii6s  =  Skalakos. 
Sqai'-tao  =  .Skaito. 
Sqa.'ma  =  Sulhll,'ildjing. 
Sq!a'08  =  .Sku<is. 
Eiiiqai'tk  =  .~^kHkai';k, 
Sqa'-qwai  yu'-tslu  =  .skhakhwai}-iitsln. 
Sqelc  =  .-'kt.-!~li. 
SqK'ltKn  =  Ski-Uen. 
Sqe'na  =  Sk<jiia. 
Sqnamishes  =  Si)iia\vmL-^h. 
Sqoa'tadas  =  .-k\vabladtL>i. 
Sqohamish  =  ,<'|iia\vmi.<h. 
Sq6wi  =  .-^bruh\\  i. 
Sq8anitc  =  Sanetcli. 
Squa-aitl^.-ijUiatl. 
Squabage,  Sqnabang,  Squabaug,   Squab&uge,  Squa- 

boag.  Squabog  =  «.iualj,imr. 
Squagh  kie  Indians  =  .S')U.i\N  kibow. 
Squaghkits— -  Ko.K'>. 
Squah  =:~:U  wail. 

Bquahalitch  Indians  =  rhini\va<k. 
Squaheag  — squaw  ki.ag. 


'    Squahk-ten,  Squ&h-tin-aw-mish  =  .S<]tiaxoti. 

'    Squahtta^^^kviah. 

■    Squai-aitl  =  <iniiutl. 

^    Squakeage,    Squakeayt,    Squakheag,    Squakheig  = 

I       Siniawkoap-. 

I   Squakie  HiU  viUage  =  Dayoitgao. 

I    Squakiej  =  SqTiawkiho\v. 

Squakkeag  =  ^llua^^■keai;. 
I    Squakshin,  Squakskin,  Squaks'na-mish-'.-^imaxun. 

Squalli-ah  mish,     Squalli-a-mish,     Squally-ah  Tiugh, 
I       Squallyamish  =  Ni>t(Ualli. 
I    Squam-a  cross  =  Snuaiiuaro<j. 
I    Squamish  =  .-u.iuami<li. 
i    Squamisht  =  .--qua\vmi>h. 
i    Squan  nan-OS,  Squan-nun-os  =  Smiaimari'xi. 
j    Sgua'patnuii  =  ,'^bus\vup. 
1    Squapauke^C^uabaiiir. 
I    Squa-que-hl=  KaquaUh. 
j   Squash  viUage  =  Tiuu\valha. 
I    Sqaa-sua-inish  =  Squaxoii. 
j   6quatchegas=  Foxes,  Sqiiawkihow. 
j   Squatehoku8=.-^c|ua\vkiiiow. 
!   Squatils,  Squatits.  SQuatteu  =  .S.nia\viit.''. 
i    Squaw-a-tosh  =  Colville. 
j   Squawkeague,  Squawkheag  =  .'^iina\vkeag. 
I    Squawkey  =  S'iuaukiho\v. 
I    Squawkiehah  =  Foxe.s. 

Squawkie  Hill  =  Dayoitgao. 

Squawkiho»-s=  Fiixes. 
I    Squawky  HiU  =  I>ay(iilgao. 

Squawlees^Ni-qualli. 

SquawTTiish  =  5-UMuaiuish. 

Squaw5kin  =  .'^'lua\on. 

Squa»tas  =  ^4Via\vlit:s. 

Squaw  To wn  =  Grenadier  .■Squaw's  Town. 

Squaxins  =  .Squaxun, 

Squay,  Squay-ya  =  »k\vay. 

Squeam  =  ^k  wi-ahui. 

Squeer-yer-pe  =  Ccilville. 

Squehala  =  ikaialo. 

Squeitletch  =  i>quiatl. 

Squekaneronons  =  Nipis;'ing. 

Syiiha'mEn=SkuhaLueu. 

Squ-hano  =  shrub  \vi. 

Sqmaelps  =  (X)lville. 

Sqaiahla  =  Skaialo. 

Squiaitl  =  Squiatl. 

Squiatl  =  Nisqualli. 

S'qules'-tshi  =  .\rikara. 

Squihala  =  skaialo. 

Squira  bay,  SQuinbav  =  Sequiin. 

Squi'nqun  =  .-kuiiiKtung'. 

Squint  Eyes=K:utchin,  Tukkiuhkntchin. 

Sqaohainish  =  .-rqHa\vini.>^h. 

Squorins,  Squoisin  =  t<(Uaxiiti. 

S.  Rafael,  S.  Rafael  Actun,  S.  Rafael  de  los  Gentiles, 
S.  Raphael  =  :^aIl  Rafael. 

Sri'-gon  =  Slire£;egon. 

Sroo-tJe-mam-i3h  =  .--hotlemaraish. 

S.  Rosalia  di  Mulege  =  sama  Ko?-alia  Mulege. 

S.  Sabas  =  saii  sabas. 

S.  Salvador  =  :-an  i^alvador. 

Ssangha-k6n=.Sanyak()an. 

SSaumingmiut  =  saumiiigmiut. 

S.  Serafin,  S.  Serafin  Actum,  S.  Serafino  del  Napcab  ■= 
Sati  .Seratin. 

Ssfk-nachadi  =  Siknabadi. 

Ssikos3uilar-miut  =  siku>nilarnuut. 

S.  Simeon  de  Tucsani  =  Tuchani. 

S.  Simon  =  l'pa-oitaC. 

S.  Simon  Tucsani,  S.  Simon  Tuesani^Tiicsani. 

S.  Simon  y  Judis  de  Opasoitac  =  Ipasoitai^. 

E'«lo-ma-mish  =  .-liomauii«b. 

Ssokoin  h4de  =  3ukk\vau,  Koeta_'<. 

Sta.     .S/.f  Santa. 

Sti-ai'-in  =  .-:tnTie. 

Sta-amU3  =  Stainis. 

Sta  Ana  Anamic  =  Anamic. 

Sta.  Bibiana  =  Bibiana. 

Sta.  Catalina,  Sta.  Catalina  Cuitciabaqui-Cuitria- 
baqui. 

Sta.  Catarina=»Cuitciabaqui,  Santa  Catalina. 

Sta.  Catarina  Caituagaba  =  (;uitciabaqui. 

Stach'in,  Stackeenes  =  .~llkiue. 

Sta.  Clara  =  ianta  (Jlura. 

Sta  Cruz  =  Naiori. 

Sta  Cruz  Babisi^Bttbi^i. 

Sta.  Cruz  de  Gaibauipetea.  Sta.  Cruz  de  Jaibanipitca 
de  Pimas^ljaibauipileu. 

BtactAn^Stailau. 
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Stadacone  =  ?tn(1«coilii. 

S.  Tadeo  Batqui=.  rinifi>vni|iii. 

Sta  e-tan.  Staetons^Stiiitmi. 

Su.  Eulalia  =  >nntii  Kiilulin. 

Staga  'ush  =  Ne>t  i  iccn . 

Sta  Gertrudii  Saric='Siiric. 

Sta  Gertrudis  Techicodeguachi  =  TechiC(xU'KH«ohi. 

Stahe  tah  =  SliUtMii. 

StahJ.  Stahllch=StIaz. 

Sta'iEn=Siryiie. 

Stailaku-mamish  =  St(-iIaccx5niHmish. 

Stailans=Staitau. 

Stain  =  S[ryne. 

Sta  Isabel  =  Tusonirauii. 

Staitan  =ClH'yoiinc. 

Staked  Plain  Indians,  Staked  Plains  Omaionj,  Staked 

Plains  Onawas^  Ku  lihari. 
Stakeen,    Stakhin.     Stak-hinkon.     Stakhin'kwan. 

Stakhinskoe,  Stakin  =  Stikino. 
Stak-tabjh  =  tlakiami>h. 
Stak-ta-le-jabsh  =  ?kiahlojinii. 
Stakta-mish.  Staktomish  =  Kuiiiailk. 
StAl  naaa  ia'da-i  =  Stuliiaa<-hailai. 
Sta.  Mari'a  =  (.;ali-ti'ii.  ^iihiik  h. 
Sta.  Maria de  los  Angeles  de  Sag-uaripa  =  Sahuaripa. 
Sta  Maria  del  Pdpulo  Tonichi=  roiiu'lii. 
Sta  Maria  de  Uasaraca  =  Ba-<.-r«c. 
Sta.  Maria  Nacori  =  NaiHri. 
Sta.  Maria  Sahuaripa  =  .Sahiirtn[ia. 
Sta  Maria  Tepuspe  =  Ti.'i)U~i)L'. 
S"?  Mario  =  Gal i-tfo. 
Stamas  — :^UUiii?. 
S;  Ana=Saiitrt  Ana. 
Stankckans  =  .Vssiiinpiiik. 
St.\'nla-i  =  .Sluiihlai. 
St.  Aatomo=Si.-iu<'U. 
Staq-tubc  =  rlK'lialis. 
Staraie  Selenie  =  .Staria  Sclenie. 
Star  gen3  =  Mikaklunika>hika. 
Starikvikhpak.  StariKwikhpak^-^tarik.^ 
Sta  Rosa  Abiquiu  =  Ahi'iuiii. 
Sta  Rosalia  Onapa  =  iJnii|iii. 
Sta  Rosa  Tibideguachi  =  T ibiclctjuaohi. 
Starrahe,  Star-rah-he  =  Arikara. 
Starry  Kwikhpak  =  starik. 
Starui  g;avan  =  Nunauiiut. 
Stasa'os    qe    gawa-i,    Stasauskeowai  =  Stasaos-keg- 

awai. 
Stastaa  =  Stustas. 
Statchook=Skatehook. 
Statcia'ni^.-^lahehani. 
Sta.  Teresa  =  .~anta  Toresa. 
Stationary  Minetares=  Ilulatsa. 
Eta'-tlum-ooh  =  LUliKiet. 
Staua'pen  =  .'^e\vutlK-n. 
Stiawa's  xa'-idaga  i  =  .Sta\vrts-haiiiagai. 
Stawtonik  =  5tataiiiiyik. 
Staieha'ni  =  5taheliani. 
Stca'tciiMil  =  .»chachiihll. 
St.  Cayetano  =  'lumucaeori. 
Stce'kus  =  Ncht'kus. 
Stchitsui  =  . Skits  wish. 
Stcilks  =  .'^chilk^. 
Stcink=.>chiiik. 
S;  Clara  =  .Santa  Clara. 
St.  Croix  Indiaiis  =  Muiioiuinika.sheenhiig,   Pa.s.sa- 

maquoddy. 
S'tcukosh  -  Nc-ln.-ku=. 
Et'^iu  qwitc=.Stthiikli«  ich. 
Stcuwa 'c  Kl  —  .-^e  wa  t  hen . 
St.  Diego  de  Pitquin  =  I'itic. 
Ste'amtshi-Cruw  -. 
Stecoe,  Steecoy  =  .-;tikayi. 
Steelar  =  sl<iill. 
Stegara,      Stegarakes,       Stegarakies,      Stegerakiet, 

Stegora  =  5>lrL.'ar:iki. 
Steh-cha-»a-mish,  Stehchaas,   Stehchop-=S(L-ht-a.'«a- 

mi>li. 
StehMim5  =  .St<;litluin. 

Bteilacoom.  SteUakijmahmish  =  .~t>-ilacv«,mHrni-li. 
Steila-qua-mish.  SteLlla-qua-mish  =  ^(illai(iiaiiii-li. 
Stekchar  =  ^tL-hl.Nl-umi~ll. 
Stekini  Indians  =.~;ikiin_-. 
Stekoa,  Stekoah  =>ukayi. 
Bteiaoten,  Stel  a-tin  =  .~L(lla. 
Stell-cha  8a-niiih^-.Sti;lit-a--aiiii>li. 
StemcUi,  Stemtchi^<'r<nv.-i. 
Etenkcnockj-  .'-liXHruki. 
Ktentliun  — ^ttlillum. 


6tetch-as=-StcliI.'W!rtmish. 

Stetchtlum.  Ste-te-tlum  =  .>;tohtIiirn. 

Stetlum^Lil  Km  •<.•!. 

St.  Eulalia  =  .^anla  luilalia. 

Stewarts  Lake  Indians^NikuzIiaiitiii. 

S.  Thadda?usde  Batki  =  TaiK'ovaciui. 

S  Thomas  =  Tc>iiU'. 

Stiaggeghroano.  Stiagigroone-Clii[.iK.>wa 

Sticcoa  =  ?iikayi. 

Stichistan  =  5ki<.hibtaii. 

Stick  =  TaliUaii. 

Stickens.  Stickiene8  =  ?tikine. 

Stick  Indians  =  Tagi!^h. 

Stickine  =  >tikiiu'. 

Stickoey  =  .--tikayi. 

Sticks  =  Niii'liu  iiijh. 

Stiel  Shoi.  Stiet3hoi==.'^kitswish. 

Stikin  =  .Stikiiie. 

Stili  =  Skidi. 

Stilla  =  t;tellrt. 

Stimk  =  Crou.'*. 

Stincards  =  Metsmetskop. 

Stinkards=  Mfl^met'^ki'ii,  Winnebago. 

Stinkers,  Stinks  =  \Vinnebakr(i. 

Stitchafsamish,    Stitcha- saw-mich.     Stitcheo-saT 

mish  =  .-teht--avuui.<h. 
Stjoekson  =  Tiie»'iii, 
St-ka-bish,    Stkahmish.    St    Kalmish,    St'kamiih  - 

.Sfkaniish. 
Stlahl.  Stlahl-ilitch  =  ,~lla7.. 
S'tlaht-tohtlt-hu  =  Ci>in.>x. 
Stlat-limuh,  Stla'tlivimH,  StU'tliumQ,  StU'tlumQ  - 

Lillixiot. 
Stl'KngK  la'nas  =  .Vostlanlnaf:ai,  Stleni^n-iana-, 
StlLng  Lennas  =  Slleiiga-lana.s. 
Stobshaddat  =  Vakinia, 
Sto   Dotn.   de   Cochiti.    Sto.    Domingo    de    Caevas  = 

Santo  I)orniiigo. 
Stogaraj  =  .-^legaraki.' 
Stohenskie=;~tikine.  s 
S<o-lo-quabish,    Stoluchquamish.   Sto-luch-wamish 

Sto-luck-qua-mish.   Stoluckwhamish.    Stolutswha 

inish  =  Sti!lar|ualiii>h. 
6tone  =  .\s>iniboin.  Stone  Tsilkotin. 
Stone  Indians  =  .\s^iniboin,  Jatonabine. 
Stone  Kettle  Esquimaux=rku>iksalirmiut. 
Stone  Roaster8  =  .\->iniboiu. 
Stones  =  .Sti)iie  Tsilkotin. 
Stone  Sioux.  Stoney  =  .A'--iniboin. 
Stoney  Creek  band=  .Viilaantin. 
Stoney  Indians  =  .\v-inilxiiii, 
Stonies  =  .\^sinib'iin.  Tx-liantotra. 
Stono,  Stonoes.  Stonoe  tribe  =  Stonos. 
Stony  Creek  Indians  =  A&auni,iink. 
Stotonia=  I'll  tut  11  line. 
Stotonik  =  .Statauiiyik. 
St'6x  =  Stokloks. 
'8fqe'l  =  Sutkel. 
St-Queen  =  ,-^equira. 
Straight  M6lale  =  Molala. 
Strain  =  St  ry  lie. 
Street  natives  =  Tlingit. 
Strongbows  =  EtrliiTi<3  It-got  tine. 
Strongwood  Assinniboines  =  T-chant''>gft. 
Strongwood  Cree  =  Sakauithiniwuk, 
Stryen  =  >tryne. 

Stryne-Nqakin  =  Stryne.  Nk<iikin. 
Strynne,  Stryune  =  Stryne, 
Stste'lis  =  Cliehali>. 
SUke'etl,  Stske'il.  =  St^keitl. 
Stue  Cabitic  =  Stucabitic. 
Stu'iH=Stiiik. 

Btu'ikishl^e'ni  =  StuikL<hkeni. 
Stu'ii'  =  .-tuik, 

Sturgeon  Indian8  =  Nainciijiini. 
Stu»-i'Hamug  =  >tuiclitiliiukli, 
St^uaixn  =  Sik-ika. 
StjTie  Creek  =  Stryne. 
Styucson  =  Tucxjn. 
Su=Dak(]tu. 
Suagna  =  Siian«'ua. 
Suahnee  =.-iiu  aiine. 
Sualatine  =  .\tl'alati. 
Suali,  SuaIv  =  (,'liiTau'. 
Saanaimucn8  =  Nauainio, 
Su-a-na-muh  =  (Jkinagan. 
Suanee  Old  Tovn  =  .-ii\vaiiee. 
Saaque,  Suaqui  —  Zua'|il>'. 
Subaipures,  Subaipuris -^Subuipiirl. 
Suc-co-ah=i.--Uccaaii. 
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Succonet.  Succonusset  =  Siicconosset. 

Suchamier=  I^ktuiut. 

Sucheen-Stikiuo. 

Suche-poga^-Sukai.-ixika. 

Suchni  =  Sii(liui. 

Suchongnewy  =  Sit'hoiiii>\  i. 

Suck-amier=  IjikmiiH. 

Suckanessett  =  Micoomssct . 

Suckemos  =  Kskiiiio. 

Suckiang,  Suckiaug.  Suckieag  =  Snki.uii.'. 

Sucl-ta'-qo-t'9a'iunne'  =  Su>lilLiklniuliiitumn'. 

Suco  =  Aii>uia.  l'<.ci>-. 

Sue  qua-ch3-to-ny=  Kwataiiii. 

Su'df,e  =  Kiul(i!iadaoho. 

Sudpr6ven  =  Adjuit.<uppa. 

Sue  =  I)akota. 

Sufip=Kckwi)i. 

Sugans  =  ^iiporoe. 

Sugar  Eater  band  =  F'enrttoka. 

6ugar-Eaters  =  ri'ti(>iiitikara. 

Sugar  or  Honey  Zaters  =  l'eiiatekH. 

SugartowTi=  Kulsftsiyi. 

Sugaus  =  Sin;ereo. 

Sugg'an=Siikk\van. 

Sug-wau-dug-ah-«rin-in-e-wug,    Sug-WTin-dug-ah  win- 

in-e-wug  =  Sui:\vaundiii.'ali\viiime\vu?. 
Suhiaxe'gish  =  Sliuyakek<h. 
Suhtai  =  Sutaio. 
Sui  =  Sowi. 
SuU=Dakota. 
Suipam  =  r;iiipam. 
Sllislaw=^iIl■•Ia^v. 
Suivirits  =  ;Souvarits. 
Suka-ishp6gi  =  ^ukrtispokft. 
Su-ks-tcu-ne'  aunne  =  sukechunetiinne. 
Sukiaugks  =  Sukiauj:. 
Sukinatchi  =  SukinHtcha. 
Suk-kwe'-tce  =  K\vatami. 
Suksanchi  =  Cliukcl!aii?i. 
Sukwames,  Sut»-amish  =  >uquamish. 
Sulajame=Siilujatue. 
Su-Ian-na=  Lulanna. 
Sulatelik=\Vi-.liosk. 
SuIawig-meuts  =  Selawigmiut. 
SulIuggoes  =  Cherijkee. 
Su]u's=T.sula*. 
Sumacacori  =  Tuinacacori. 
Sumanas=Ta«-t'liafh. 
Snmas,  Sumat-se  =  Suinass. 
SumeS'^Sunia. 
Sumi=Znni. 
Sum-maun  =  Sum  aun. 
Summe=Etah. 
Sumonpavi.    Sumoporvy.     Sumopowy,      Sumopoy  ^^ 

Shon;;op>ovi. 
Sun  =^  Mien  ikashikn. 
Sunahumes  =  Snohomish. 
Sundia=--an'lia. 
Sundowns  =  .SunKhim. 
Sun-Flower-Seed-Eater3  =  ihOMiviki<lika. 
Sun  gen3  =  Mienika>liika.     * 
Sun-hunters  =  Tat»egua(jhe. 
Suni  =  Zurii. 

Sun  ikceka  =  Shunffik(hfka. 
Suni3  =  Zufii. 
Sunk  =  Suk. 

Surjkaha  napLn  =  ShiinL'kahanapin. 
Sutjka  yiite-sni  =.^hunKkiiyutc>hni. 
Su''kisaa  =  Siiiigkit-aa. 
Sunne  =  Ziini. 
Sunnekes  =  . Seneca. 
Sun-num  =  ^iiiium. 
Sun-nun'-at  =  Dakota. 
Sunset  Indians  =  Natrhez. 
Su''tl  =  ^~ufii,'it>aa. 
Suny=^Ziiui. 

Sunyendeand=Junun'lat. 
Su'nyitsa,  Sunyitsj  — ZiiAi. 
Suoculo  =  Sa\vipkli. 
Suouei  — Dakota. 
Supais,  Supies.  Supis  =  Hava.-iipui. 
Suponolevy.  Supowolewy -=Shipiiiilovi. 
Suppai-^  Hava.-iipai. 
Suqq"-an  =.Sllkkwan. 
Suquahmish  =  Sii'(iiaiiii-li. 
Su  quah-natch  ah-  Sukinatclu. 
Su'iiuapmu(i  =  Shus\vap. 
Suraminis  -Ha  waui. 
Surcee,  Surci,  Surcie  =  ^~ar-i. 


Suriquois  =  M  icmar. 

Surra  Blancos  — While  .Miiiiiilaiii  .\paehe. 

Surrenderers  =  Slio\vl\u-ket. 

SuiTillos  =  ('a>take. 

Su-rxus'  test  hi'-tun  =  .Siir'^hiislesthilmi. 

Susaguey  =  S  USUI)  lie  y. 

Sujanna=Hii,-anic. 

Suscahannaes.  Suscohannes  =  <"onestoga. 

Sushetno  =  ?u>liitna. 

Su3hwap  =  K\iiuit. 

SusoIes  =  Sn~ola-i. 

Susquahanna,  Susquahannocks.    Susquehanas.   Sus- 

quehannash  =  i'MiK-l>'u'a. 
Susquehannah  Indians  =  (  (■|Ujn:a. 
Susquehannah    Minquays.    Susquehanna's.    Susque- 

hannocks,  Susquehannoes.  Susquehannos.  Susque- 

hanocks,    Susquehanoes.     Susquhannok,     Susqui- 

hanough3  =  Col  ie>  toga. 
Sussee=6ar>i. 
Susseetons  =  .-^i>-;eton. 
Sussekoon  =  sarsi. 

Sussetong.  Sussetons,  Sussetonwah='.'*i<seton. 
Sussez.  Sussi  =  >ai>i. 
Sussi  tongs  =  ."-i--eton. 
Sussitongs  of  Roche  Blanche=  Kahra. 
Su'-su-ne  =  b-lio-lioni. 
Sus  xa-idAga-i  =  su— liaidasai. 
Sii'tagii'  =  Sitikn. 
Sutaguison  =  Sudacsoii. 
Su'-tai  =  .Sutaio. 

Sutaquisan.  Sutaquisau.  Sutaquison  =  Sndftc.«on. 
Su'tasi'na,  Suta'ya,  Sutayo  =  .'-iilaio. 
Suth-3etU  =  <e>tuirl. 
Su'-ti  =  .Sutai<j. 
Sutkhoon  =  Sutkiim. 
Sutsets  =  i-esliart. 
Sutuami=Liituainian  Family. 
Suturees=SugereC. 
Saak  =  Suk. 

Suuk-kamns  =  Suk,  Kimus. 
Suwanee  Old  To*ti.  Suwa'ni=.Su\vanee. 
Suwanoes  =  .ShHunee. 
Sawarof=KinKiak. 
Suworof=  I'aUKW'ik. 
Suysum  =  Suisun. 
Svemofftsi  =  .\glemiut. 
Swa-dabsh  =  .^ia  mannas. 
Swaggles    town,    Swaglaws,     Swaglers,     Swagle«= 

Sawokli. 
Swa-hbl=Sasuaeel. 
Swa-lash  =  .Swalarh. 
Swales  =  Sawokli. 
Swali  =  CherK\v. 
Swampee,  Swampies.  Swamp  Indians.  Swatnpy  Creek 

Indians.  Swampy  Crees.  Swampy  Krees,  Swampys  = 

Ma.-:keson. 
Swan-Creek  band=  Wapi.siuisibiu  ininiwak. 
Swedebish  =  .'^uiiioinish. 

Sweegachie,  Sweegassie,  Sweegochie  =  0^^»'ei;atehie. 
Swees  =  Sar-i. 
Swegaachey,    Swe-ga'-che.     Swegachee,    Swegachey, 

Swegachie.  Swegachy,  Swegatsy  =  (  >-\veiiatehie. 
Sweielpa  =  CoU  ilie. 

Swetgatchie  =  <;-u  epatchie.  • 

Swgahatchies=--SrtUokliudshi. 
Swi-el-pree  =  CVjlville. 
Swimmish  =  Se'jniin. 
Swo"Kwabish  =  ^^uq\iamish. 
Sxa-nu-xa  =  .'-kanuka. 
S.  Xaver  du  Bac,  S.  Xavier.  S.  Xavier    del    Bac  = 

.San  Xavi-r  del  l'!a<'. 
S.  Xavier  des  Praiz,  S.  Xavier  des  Prez  — La  Prairie. 
Siq6mic=S'|Uu\vnii-h. 
S  yars  =  Saia. 

Sybaik,  Sybayks  =  .'^eb4iik. 
Sycuan  =  Se')Uan. 
Sy-cus-=Saikez. 
Sydproven'=.\djuiLsuppa. 
Syllery  =  .-ilb-ry. 
Syneck.  Synek.  Synekees,  Synekes,  Synicks,  Synne- 

ke«.  Synneks  =  .-eneia. 
Syoaslaws  =  -luslaw. 
Bypane»  =  Lipan. 
Syquan  =  .S.-iiuan. 
Syuay  =  Sk\vay. 
6ywanois  =  Siwanoy. 

Tia-'»i  yala  na-wan  — Ile^hota  .\yaliltona. 
Tia  Aihiwani^Zufii. 
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T»-ah-teni=TntIiitnnne. 

Tiaiyahltona  •Hluelawa=Hc-sh.)tH  Ayahlt.iim.    • 

T!a'al=  raMliT-lnii;i>i. 

Taaog:o=Tii>>:H. 

Taaovaiazes.  Taaoiyayases  =  Tiiwehash. 

Ta-a'p-pu  =  Tii[><>. 

Taasey  =  TcHj.-cy . 

Ta-ashi  =  Ariiiciio. 

Taai-nei  =  Kiiai:ikhotan:\. 

Ta'a-fco'  iunne  =  Tar!.'hutthutiiiifie. 

Taatem'hlanah-kwe  =  'l"iia. 

Ta-i  te-ne  =  TatIatnnne. 

Tab  =  Talio. 

Tabra'=Tapa. 

Tabaguache,  Tabahu3che3  =  Talift'iiKf-he. 

Tabaroas  =  Tainar.  M. 

Tabayase  =  'r,iu  (.'liasli. 

Tabechya,  Tabegruachij.  Tabegwaches,  Tabehuachis, 
Tabenache5  =  TaboiriiaLlit'. 

Tabensa  =  Tafn>a, 

Tabequache,  Tabequache  Utes.  Tabewaches.   labia- 
chU  =  Tatietruac'ln>. 

Tabitibis,  Tabittibls.  Tabittikis  =  Aliittibi. 

Tabkepaya  =  W'alajiai. 

Tab  nyu-mu  =  Tabi). 

Taboayas,  Taboayases,  Taboaya2e8  =  Ta\vohash. 

Tabo  winwTi  =  Tabo. 

Taboyazes,  Tabuaya3  =  Ta\vobash. 

Tabrackis  =  Tat)i/L.'uaflie. 

Tab  wiin-vu  =  Tubo. 
Taby_=Tala¥se. 
Ta-cab-cinyu-muh  =  Xavalio. 
Tacadocorou  =  Ta(.ata<.uru. 
Tacamanes,  Tacames  =  Tac'ame. 
Tacasnanes  =  l'a~iia(.ane-. 
Tacatacouru  =  Tai'ata<.'iirii. 
Ta  ^a'xu  =  Tadha^hii. 
Tacci=Iioi:i. 
-  Tachees=Te.Tn.s. 
Tachekaroreins  =  Tusoarora. 
Taches  =  Tarhi. 
Tachi,  Tachies=Texa.s. 
TachIgTnyut  =  L'nalitrmint. 
Tackankanie  =  Ta  \va  k(  m  i . 
Tack-chande-su-chaj-  =  TafkcharKleseechar. 
Tackies  =  TL'xas. 
Tacnalietca=Ta.«hnahef  ha. 
Tacokoquipesceiii  =  Piiifsho\v. 
Tacones=  Tacame. 

Taconet,  Taconick.  Taconock  =  Tac()nnet. 
Tac66n  =  Yaquina. 
Tacopin  =  Gupa. 
Tacoposcas  =  Tarpn=a. 
Tacos  =  Taos.  Tevva,  Takii. 
Tacoullie  =  Takiilli. 
Tacubavia  =Tuciibavia. 
Tacuenga  =  Cah\ionjra. 

Taculli,  TacuUie.  Ta-cullies.  Tacully-Taknl!i. 
Tacupin  =  <jnpa. 
Tac<jsas=Taf>os.i. 
Tadacone=Sta<laoona. 
Taderi|hrone3  =  Tuielo. 
Tades  vaqui  =  Ta>k-ovanui. 
Tadjedjayi  =  Tac]H. 
Tallje  jin?a  =  Tauzht^zhiiiKa. 
Tadie  unikaci''fa=Ta<lzhriniika<;hiiipa. 
Tadji  =  Ta<-hi. 
Tadoosh  =  Tada=h. 
Tadoucac,  Tadousae.  Tadousca,  Tadoussac.  Tadous- 

»aciens  =  'I'afiou'ia'-. 
Tadpole  place='riikoirHli5'i. 
Ta-dum'-ne  =  Tfli'nuii. 
Tadusac.  Tadussekuk  =  TaiI(aisac 
Ta-ee-tee  tan  =  Tihit tail. 
Tae-keo-ge  =  Tu~kf-^'ee. 
Taencas  — Tat'nsa. 
Taensapaoas-— Taii^ibao. 
Taensos,  Tieiiza3  =  Taeiisa. 
Tafiqae  =  Tajiqiie. 
Tag-ago  =  Ti;-i.' I  layo. 
Tigahosh  =  Nrsni<ca. 
Tagas  =  'raikiis. 
Tageque  =  Tujii)ue. 
Ta  geuing  ge.  Tage-ung«  =  Galisti'o. 
Taghiarat2oriamute  =  'l'()tciarats<irik. 
Tagique  =  TajiiiUL-. 
Tagna^Teua. 
Ta^nos^Tano. 
Tagoanat€  =  Tagtiariate. 


[   Tagoch»anagechti  =  Onoiidac«  (vil.). 

:   Taguacana,  Taguacanea=  TawakKHi. 

■   Taguace,  Taguaias  =  Taweha.-b. 

,   Taguaio  =  'J\i,Miayo. 

[   Taguais,    Taguallas.    Taguavares.    Taguavai     T». 

I       guayajses      Taguayces,     Taguayea.   'Taiuayoi- 

I      Ta  we  hash.  ■' 

1   Tagul=  Kiowa  Apache. 

;   Tagukere»h=.\pat'hc. 

i    Tagukerrsh=Kiu\va  Apache. 

I   Taguna=I,as:\iiia. 

Tagus  =  Taikus. 

Tagutak8ka  =  Tas;iita. 
I   Tagwa  =  l'ata\vba. 
;   Tahagmyut  =  Tahai;nnut. 
i   Tahahteens  =  T.-ula.tuiuie. 
.   Ta-hail-la,  Ta-hail-ta  =  TleMing. 

Tahalasochte  =  Talaha.s.-ee. 

TaTiana^L'to. 
i   Tahanas,  Tahanos  =  Tan(j. 
!   Tahasse«=Ta\v>ee. 
I   Tahaten  =  Tatlatiinnc. 
j   Ta"hba  =  Maricopa.  Papago. 

Tahta-pa  =  Takhchapa. 

Tah'-che  =  Ta(Iji. 
!   Tah-chunk  wash  taa  =  Oyate<h)clia. 

Tahco  =  Taku. 

Tahculi.  Tah-ciilly  =  Trtkulli. 

Tah-cul-tU3  =  I,fk\viltMk. 

Tahekie,  TaheUe  =  Takulli. 

Tahensa^Taun^a. 

Tahiaruuhouq  =  Kannehouaii. 

Tahi-cha-pa-nan  na,  Ta-hichp'  =  Ka\vaii''ii. 

Tahkali,  Tahkallies  =  Tukiilli. 

Tahk-heesh  =  Tai,'i.-h. 

Tah-khl.  Tahkoli  =  Takiilli. 

Tah'ko-tin'neh  =  Takutiiie. 

Tah-le-wah  =  Tol(iwa. 

Ta  'hli'mnin  =  Xa  va  h  o. 

Tah-lum-ne  — Tclcjmni. 

Tahogale,  Tahogalewi  =  Yiichi. 

Tahohyahtaydootah=-Kapo2ha. 

Tahokias=Cah(ikia. 

Tahontaenrat=ToboaLaenrat. 

Tahos  =  Taos. 

TahsagTondie,  Tahsahgrondie  =  TiosahrondioiL 

Tah  »au  gaa  =  Ta-agi'.s  Band. 

Tahse  =  Talas.-e. 

Tah-se-pali  =  Tu'hepa\v. 

Tahtl-shin  =  Tah4l. 

Tahtoo3  =  IIuclinoru. 

Tahuacana,    Tahuacane.    Tahuacano,     Tahuacany. 
Talivaconi  =  Tavvak<iiii. 

Tahuaias.Tahuallaus.  Tahuaya.  Tahuayace.  Tahua- 
vaces,  TahuayaE,  Tahuayase,  Tahuayases=l  .iv. . 
hash. 

Tahuglank.  Tahug:lucks  =  Tuhn,s;hnik. 

Tatiuha-yuta  =  TakluiliayiJta. 

Ta-hu'-ka-ni'  =  Trt\vakoiii. 

Tahalauk  =  Tali!Jk'lauk. 

Tahwaccaro,  Tah  waccar-ro.  Tahwaccona.  Tahwic 
corroe.  Tahwae-carras.  Tah-wah  ca-roo,  Tah  waJi- 
carro,  Tahwakl€ro  =  Tauak()tii. 
Tahwei  =  Tatfui. 
Ta'-ia  =  Nutria. 
Taiahounhlns  =  .\  leut. 
Ta'-ia-kwe  =  . Nutria. 
Tai'-aq  =  Tyitrh. 
Tai'-ctLi-da  =  Taisida. 
Taide=Ftifblus. 
Taigas  =  Tt.'.xas. 
Tai-gatah  =  Tao=. 
Taigh5,  Ta-ih^-Tyierh. 
Taiina,  Taiinamu  =  Tao. 
Taijas  =  Texa-. 
Tai-kie-apaiii  =  TaitinaiPdni. 
Taikushi  =  Taitii-. 
Tai  Un  ches  =  'l'aliiulii. 
Taira  am  ares  = '111  Ilia  mar. 
Tain-gees  ah  tsa=ii -11  u'l'r.itscku Iclii  11. 
Tain-gees  ah-tsah=l  aiiKf-nt^a. 
Ta  i'niqk'aci"'a  =  Tailhai,'hii. 
Tainjn=i'in.-bli.s. 
Tainkoyo  =  Ni-tiinatn. 
Tai'otl  la'na3  =  l)aiyiiahl-lanas. 
Taioux=  Tf  xa". 
Tairtla  =  Tyii.'h. 
Taitcedawi  =  Taiiida. 
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Tai-tim-pant.    Tai-tin-a-pam,  Tait-inapum,  Taitini- 

pani«=  Tail  inn piiiu. 
TaitsickKutchin  =  THngesntsA. 
Tai-tzo-gai=>ri<nquo. 
Taiugees-ah-tsah  =  Tange.satsa. 
Tai-wa=I'iieblos. 
Tai'ya  =  Nmrii». 

Tai-ya-y5n'-o-khotan'a=THiyRnyanokhotaiia. 
Ta-jua^'Taua. 
Takadhe  =  Tiikkiitl\kutclun. 
Takahagane  =  UiU\vaKaiiha. 
TakahU  =  Takiilli. 
Takaiaksa  =  Takaiak. 
Takai'-yakhd-tan'a  =  .hipelnnte. 
Takajiksen  =  TnkMiak. 
Takali,  Takalli  =  Takulli. 
Takama  =  Yakima. 
Takapo  ishak  =  .\ttacaj>a. 
TakapsiijtOQa,    Takap8in-toijwaijna  =  Takapsiiit()n- 

wanna. 
Takas  =  Taku. 

Ta-nas'-i-tce'-qwut  =  Taka.«ichekhwut. 
Takastina  =  Takcstina. 
Takawaro  =  Ta\vakoni. 
Takaz  =  Tiikkathtiuchin. 
Tajjiieska  uUi'  upce'  =  Tak(llicskaiit^iii[>shc. 
Ta-kefl'-tun  iun'-ne=TurtrliestltNatvin. 
Takelly,  Ta-Kei-ne  =  TakuHi. 
Takcnsa  =  Taeii--ii. 

Ta-kesfl'-tsa  te'-ne  =  Turghesllt.<atun. 
Takha-yiina  =  Aleut. 
Takhe  =  Ta(^s. 
Takhtam  =  Scrrano<. 

Takikatagamute.  Takiketagamute  =  Takiketak. 
Takilma  =  Taki.'lma. 
Takimii,din  =  T.ikiniiMin{r. 
Ta-kit  kutchm  =  Tatlitkutc'hin. 
T'akkwel-ottine  =  T;>ki\vekittine. 
Takla-uedi  =  I>akt!awt'di. 
Tako.  Takon  =  Taku. 
Takon  Indians  =  Nuklako. 
Takoos=Taku. 
Ta-koos-oo-tina=Takutine. 
Takopepeshene  =  I'iri<.sho\v. 
Takoulguehronnoiu  =  Coiie.stoga. 
Tak3hagemut  =  Tak>liak. 
Takaomut,  Taksomute  =  Takchuk. 
Tak-ssi-kan  =  Tu.-<cican. 
Taksumut  =  Takcliuk. 
Taktchag;-miout  =  Takshak. 
Takten-tan  =  l  akiientan. 
Taktla-uedi  =  DaktIawedi. 
Taktschagmjut  =  Takshak. 
Taku=Takutine. 
Ta'k'ane'di  =  Ta  k  wanedi. 
Taku-k6n  =  Takii. 
Ta-kuli  =  Takiilli. 
Taqu-qwan  =  Taku. 
Ta-ku  rth  =  Tiikkuthkutchin. 
TaKutchi=K-kim<>. 
Ta-kuth  Kutchin  =  Tukkutlikmchin. 
Takutsskoe  =  Taku. 
Tak'yaiuna-kwe  =  Takya. 
Talabouches.  TaIabouchi=Talaf)OOsa. 
Talac  =  Talak. 
Taladigi=Taladega. 
Talagana  =  Cherokee. 
Talahasochte  =  Tabihasseo. 
Talamatan,  Talamatun  =  Huron. 
Talangamanae=  Kheianichan. 
Talani  =  Tal,miyi. 
Talantui  =  Talatui. 
Ta-la-ottine^-(  ■iiiiit;ii;''.tlin'-. 
Talapenches.  Talapoashas.  Talapoosai,  Talapouche, 

Talapousses.  Talapua  =  Talap<jut^. 
Talarenos  =  T\ilar(.-rici'^. 
Taiasi',  Tala3see=Tatilasi. 
Talaasee  =  Ta  la^'^e. 
Talatigi  =  Tiilailcga. 
TaIawa  =  Tolowa. 

Talchedon.  Talchedumi  =  Alchedoma. 
Tal-ches=rachi. 
Talch-kuedi  =  Tahlkoedi. 
Talcotin=Tautii). 
Talegan5,  Talegawes=C}ierokee. 
Talenanas,  Talehouyana  =  IIotalihuyoiia. 
Talemaya=^TiitiU:ii. 
Taleoni^=Talio. 
Talepooiai=Talapoo8a. 


Tal-e-fee,  Talessy  Petit=Talai«iC. 

Taleita=-=Taie~ta. 

Tal-hush-to-ny==>tulhik. 

Tall.  TaIicies  =  Trtlasse. 

Talicomijh  =  Tali<>. 

Taliepatava  =  TaliepataiiR. 

Talikwa  =  Telli<o. 

Talimachusy,  TaUmuchusy  =  Tal!iinuchasL 

Talinche«=  Talinuhi. 

Tllio'mn  =  Talii>. 

Talipuces  =  Tulaiwvisa. 

Talii.Talise.  Talisees.  Talisi.  Talisse-^Talasse. 

Talkoaten.  Talkotin  =  Tjiutiii. 

TalkpolU  =  TakulU. 

Talla  =  Tala. 

Tallabute$  =  Talapoo.';a. 

Tanadega  =  T:iladotra. 

Tallagewy  =  (;iK'rokoe. 

Tal!ahaski  =  .-^eniinole. 

TaUahassa=-Talalia-seo. 

TaUahasse  =  Tala.*^eiiati'lii. 

Tallahassee  =>Ta la hav^^ee,  Talas-se. 

Talla-Hogan.  Tana-hogandi  =  .Vwatobi. 

Tallapoosa  =  TaIapcx>sa. 

Tanase  =  Tahla5i. 

Tanase  =  Tala--;e,  Talassehatchi. 

TaUasee  =  Tala>se. 

Tal  la  se  hatch  ee.Tallasschassee^Talasseliatclil. 

Tallassee,  Tallassie  =  Tala>.-e. 

TaIlatowB  =  Talrt. 

Tal-lau-gue  chapco  pop-cau=raluachapkoai)ui>ka. 

Tallawa  Thlucco  =  Apalachicold. 

Talledega  =  Taladeea. 

Tallegu-i  =  Cliorokee. 

Tallehassa3  =  Xalahassee. 

Talleiiches  =  Talinchi. 

Tallesee  Hatchu  =  Ta!a<sehatchi. 

TaUesees.  Talles3ees=ralas~e. 

Talle-whe-anas=  llutaliliuyana. 

Tar-le-wit-8us=  Waco. 

Tallibooses,  Tallibousie3  =  Talapoo-a. 

Talligeu.  TalIige»-i  =  Cl)erokce. 

Tallignamay,    Talliguamais,    Talliguamayque,    Tal- 

li^amays  =  Qiiigyama. 
TalUke=Clierokee. 
Tallimuchase  =  Talimiuha>i.' 
Tallin-chee,  Tal-lin-ches  =  Taliuchi. 
TaIlion=Talio. 
Tallion  Nation  =  Bellaoo<>la. 
Tallise,  Tallisee,  Talli3es  =  Talas.>e. 
TaUium  =  Talio. 

Tallmachusse  =  Taluamutcha«i. 
Tal-lo-wau  =  Ar'alachic<jla. 
Tal-lo-wau  mu-chos-see  =  Taliiaiuutchasi. 
Tallo-wau  thluc  co  =  Apalacliicola. 
TaIlpoo3as  =  Talap'tj>a. 
Talltectan  =  TahUan. 
Talluches  =  Talin(hi. 

TaUuahatches.  Tallusthatches^Tala.v-.pliatehi. 
Tally-hogan  =  .\\vatolii. 
Talmachuesa.   Talmachusee,    Talmachuson,    Talma- 

chussa,  T  al  mach  ossee  =  Ta  Ilia  III  uicua-ii. 
Tar-mami'tce=  laluiamiehe. 
Talinotchasi  =  Talimiicliuji. 
Talonapi  =  Taloiiapiii. 
Talo'lafia  taina  =  'l  alohlatia. 
Tatqoe'di.  TaIquatee  =  TahlkoedL 
Tilsi  =  Tuisi. 

Tal-»ote'-e-na  =  Tat'-jini-ittinc. 
Tal'-tac  junne==Talla.-hluutude. 
Taltotin==Tauuii. 
T'altsan  Ottine  =  Tat=aiiotliiie. 
Tal'tuctun  tu'-de  =  TaUu.slmHitii"lL- 
Talu-^'l'ala.'ii. 
Talualako  =  .\palachicola. 
Taluit3  =  Talii). 
Taliilu'  =  'rallulah. 
Ta-lum-nes  =  Tclamni. 
Talusa5  =  Taeri-a. 
Ta-la-wa  =  Tolo\va. 
Talvoi=\\alpi. 
TaJy  =  Tala-.M;. 
Talyan  =  'rahltan. 
Tamachola  =  TainazuIa. 
Tamahle  =  Taiiiali. 
Tamaica3  =  Tin]UPiia. 
Tainaiya  =  .'-aiita  Ana. 
Tamajabs  =  Mohave. 
Tamale»  =  TumaI. 
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Tamalgi=Itflmalpi. 

Tama'li^TiimKlUi. 

TamaUos,  Tamals^Tjinirtl. 

Tamankamvam  — Sorniiii'-'. 

Tamarais.  tamarcas.  Tamarohas.  Tamarois.  Tama- 

rojas,  Tamaronas,  Tamarones.  Tamaronoi.  Tama- 

roras,  Tamaroua,  Tamarouha.  Tamarouj  =  Tamii- 

roft. 
Tamajabes.  Tamasabs  =  >rohHve. 
Tama»queac=Tnimusi)iiotic. 
TamaUes  =  Ttiniiili. 
Tamawaa  =  Tii  iiirtroii. 
Tamaya,  Ta-ma-ya  =  Siintii  Ana. 
Tamayaca  =  Tii\voha<h. 
Tambeche  =  Tonibijrl)oe. 
Tamecongh  =  TiDiL'Uni. 
Tames  =  .lomoz. 

Tamescaraenfs  =  Tt'niL<oaming. 
Ta-me'-tah  =  ramii  li. 
Tarai  =  TRnr>. 
Tamicongh=Tinictim. 
Tamiqui3  =  Tumiqiie. 
Tamitzopa  =  Taniichopn. 
Tamlocklock  =  Taniuleko. 
Tammalanos  =  T:unnl. 
Tammaseej=-Yamn'^ee. 
Tamole'cas,  Ta-mo-le-ka  =  Tamiileko. 
Tamoria,  Tamorois  =  Tainaroa. 
Tamos  =  Ptco<. 
Tamotchala  =  Tani.izula. 
Tamothle  =  Tainahli. 
Tamoucougoula  =  Avdvelle'^. 
Tampacuases--  ICarankawa. 
Tamp-Pah-Utes  =  Yam  pa. 
Ta-mul'-kee  =  Itanial£ri. 
Tamy.  Taraya  =  ?anra  Ana. 
Ta-nah-wee  =  Teiuiuii. 
Tanai  =  Athapasoan  Familv. 
Tanakhothaiak.  Tanakhotkhaik  =  Trtnakot. 
Ta-nak-tench.  Ta-nak-teuk  =  T':nrik;!dk. 
Tanana,    Tananatana,  Tanaii-Kuttchin  =  Toiiaiiku- 

tchia. 
Tanasi=Tennessee. 
Ta-na-tiu-ne  =  Ka\vchodi!ine. 
Ta-na-tsu'-ka=Tanot'itikaniimaiike. 
Ta'n4wunda  =  Tona\vimi1a. 
Tan-a-ya  =  Santa  .\na. 
Tanca^aa,     Tancagueis,     Tancagnies.     Tancaguez, 

Tancaguies,    Tancahua,    Tancahues.    Tancahuos, 

Tancama3  =  Tonka\va. 
Tancames  =  Tacame. 

Tancanes.  Tancaouay,  Tancaoves,  Tancaoye,  Tan- 
cards  =Tonka\va. 
Tancaro  =  Ta\vaknni. 
Tancases,  Tancaveys=Tonka\VH. 
Tanchebatchee=Tukabatchi. 
Tanchipaboe  =  Tansiban. 
Ta-'fl'-tac  5unne  =  laltushtnntu'ii-. 
Tancoways  =  Ti)nkawa. 
Ta^d^a"     tan'^ia    e'nikaci'3ta  =  TaQgdliangtankae- 

nikashika. 
Ta'-ne=nyani. 
Tane  =  Tanyi. 
Taneka  a"ya=Riloxi. 
Tane8see  =  Tawasa. 

Tanewa-Comanches,  Tane'wah«  =  TenHwa. 
T^nga'c,  Tan^asskoe  =  Tf'ni.' I-. 
Tangeboas,  Tangibac,   Tangibao,   Tangibaoas,    Tan- 

gibaos,     Tan'gipaha'.     Tangipahos.     Tangipao5  = 

Tant'if-alioa. 
Tani'banen,  Tanitanenlna,  Taiu'bitha  =  Kailolia'la- 

eho. 
Tanico=Tunica. 
Tanignagmjut  =  Lic<rKii. 
Taniguag  =  .\K-k«;islikina. 
Ta  nika-shmg-ga=  llnnijatangra. 
TanikSa,  Tanikwa  =  Tunicd. 
Taniquo  =  Tanici). 
Ta-nish  =  .\rikara. 
Taniyumu'h=  PaviDtsj. 
Tanjibao  ='ranKit)ao. 
Tan'-ka-wa.  Tankaway  =  Ti)nkawa. 
Tank-heesh  =  'l  ai;i-h. 
Tanko  =  Ni-liinani. 
Tanko  Indian,  Tanks  =  Ton  kawa. 
Tankum  =  Ta:iki). 
Tan-nah-»his-en=.noarill.i. 
Tannai—  Athapii^'an  Kaiuily. 
Tanaa-Kutchi=Tcimakuic'hin. 


Tannockes  =  naiinock. 

T&iinontatez=-Tioni)nlftti. 

T"an6"  =  Kloo. 

Tano  =  Hano. 

Tanochioragon  — Doyii.lcviK.r. 

Ta-noch-tench,  Tanockteuch'^  Ti-nakt.ik. 

Tanoi  =  nano. 

Tanonan  =  'ranonn  Family. 

T4-non  Kutchin  =  Tenaukiuclun. 

Tanoo  =  Kl<xi. 

Tanoque  =  G:iHstco. 

Tanoquevi,  Tanoquibi=Han<i. 

Tano»=}Iano,  IVco-:,  Tano. 

Tanquaay  =  'ronka\va. 

Tanquinno  =  Taiii<'(i. 

Tansawhot-dinneh  =  Trttsanultinc. 

Tansi  =  Toniu-^~L'e. 

Tansipaho  =  Tan'_'ihao. 

Tantahade  =  Tiini.'as. 

Tantawait,  Ta'n-tawats  =  Cln.'inehut'vi. 

Ta"-tdo'a=Tan. 

Tantin  =  Taiitin. 

Tantos  =  Tontna. 

Tan-towa  =  Tan. 

Tantsanhoot.  Tantsa-ut'dtinne.  TanUawhoot.  last- 

«awhot-dinneh.     Tan-tsawot-dinni=iiu>auijiii;ii.-. 
Tanu  Haade  =  Kl<>o. 
Tan-nh-tuh  =  Teiiaktak. 
Ta-nun  kutch-in  =Ti'nankut(liin. 
Tanus=^Hano. 

ra"  wa'-k'a"  wa-3^a'-xe=Tanwakaawaka^be. 
Ta°  wa"  oin3ia  =  Tan\v;ui:ihinka. 
Ta°wa"-ji3ia  =  Tonirii.'na. 
Ta'i'wa"  3ia'xe  =  T-i<lHUva«lilake. 
Ta"wa"-zhika  =  Tciii!_'ijua. 
Taninitanians,  Tanxsnitania  =  Tan.\nitania. 
Tanyi  hanuLsh  =  Tanvi. 
Tao  =  Tao<. 
Taoapa  =  Tapa. 
Taobaianes,    Taobayace,    Taobayais,    Taobayases=> 

Tau'eha'^h. 
Taoearias,  TaogTia  =  Ont\vapanhn. 
Taolna'as  xa'dai  =  Taol-naa-ihailai. 
Taopi'g  band  =  FarrmTs'  Bin'l. 
Taoros,  Taosans.  Taosas,  Taoaes.  Taosij  =  Taos. 
Taos  Indians  =  Miiache. 
Taosis.  Taosites,  Taosy  =  Taos. 
Taos  Yutas  =  .^IllaL'he. 
Ta-otin  =  Tautin. 
Taouacacana  =  Tnwakoiu. 
Taouachas  =  Ta\va'-a. 
Taouay aches.  Taouayas  =  Tawf'hasli. 
Taoucanes  =  Tau  akoni. 
Taovayaiaces,  Taovayase3  =  Taweha'-h. 
Taowa  =  Tt'V.a. 
Ta-o-ya-te-du-ta=  KapMizha. 
Tao  Yutas  =  Moache. 
Tap=Tabo. 
Tapage  =  I'i  tahaiierat. 
Tapahanock  =  (^i!i<inLoha!ir(0. 
Tapahowerat,  Tapaje=  I'itahauerat. 
Tapakdgi=  Klamath. 
Tapanse»  =  Tappan. 
Ta-pa-taj-je  =  Tapa. 
Tapguchas  =  Tapo-a. 
Taphulgee  =  Attapulsas. 
Tapicle  tea  =  Ta  pish  lecha. 
Tapiel  =  Ja[ail. 
Tapisleea  =  Tapi'h'iOcha. 
Tapkhak  =  Taapkiik. 
Tapkhakgmut=--  1  aiiknr'hmiut. 
Tapkhamikhuagmut  =  T<  >pa  n  i  ka. 
Ta'-po-9ka  =  Tap(jthka. 
Tapoctough3  =  TL-naktak. 
Tapoosas,  Tapouchas.  Tapousas,  Tapousoas.  Tapoiii- 

gas,  Tapow3as^'la|>o-a. 
Tappa=  I'itahauirat. 
Tappaan,  Tappaanes.  Tappaen  =  Tappan. 
Tappage,  Tappage  Pawnee  =  I'ltaliauerat. 
Tapparies  Comanches  -  1  'it-akuiia. 
Tappaye  Pawnee  =--  ri;ahaiiir;it. 
Tappen.  Tappenstes,  Tappents^^Tappan. 
T:aqo  =  Takii. 
Ta-qai'-ya  =  'l  akhaiya. 
T!a'qdeatin  =  Tak(lcntan. 
Ta'qdjik-a.n  =  Tii.\iran. 
Taqettina'  =  Tak'~tiiia. 
T!lq''q'aqa-in=Takokaka<ia. 
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Ta  qta=Chocla\s'. 

Taqtci=THkhclii. 

T aqti  kl  A-^pa"  ^ataii  =  DiakhtikiHripanclhatAzhi. 

Taquha-yuta=Tiikriiihayuta. 

Taqui  =  Tagni. 

Taquit2ata=  KKtontitrt. 

Ta-qu'-quc-ce  =  TiUutni. 

Taracan  =  Taroqiie. 

Taracone  =  Fiiniiiii. 

Taracton.  Taractou  =  Cnt=kill. 

Tarahumara.  Tarahumari  =  Trtriibumarc. 

Taraktons  =  CiUskiU. 

Taral  =  T(>rul. 

Tarancahuases=FCnrankawa. 

Taranteen$  =  Abnnki. 

Taraones=  Fanioii. 

Tarateens  =  Abiiiiki. 

Taraumar,  Taraumares  =  Tarahumare. 

Tar-co-eh-parch,  Tarco-eh-parh  =  Takluhapa. 

Tareguano  =  Taroqnauo. 

Tarenteeiis,  Taren*ines.  Tarentins  =  Abuaki. 

Tapeopmeut=Ki>patnuiut. 

Tarhetowii  =  Craiietinvn 

Tarimari  =  Tarahunidro. 

Tarkens,  Tarkoo  =  Taku. 

Taromari=Tarahuraare. 

Taro»  =  Yavapai. 

Tarpkar20omete=Taapkuk. 

Tarracones=  Faraon. 

Tarra-Iamanes  =  Ta\M'ha.sli. 

TaiTaktons  =  Cat-kill. 

Tarranteeris,  Tarrantens.  Tarrantines.  Tarrateens. 

Tairatines,  Tarratir.s.  Tarrcnteenes.  Tarrenteens. 

Tarrentens,  Tarrentines  =  Abuaki. 
Tarreor-meut=  K'.ipairmiut. 
Tarniraw  =  Tall  Ilia  h. 
Tartanee  =  l>ad«:n.>i. 
Taruararas  =  Ta  ra  h  umare. 
Taruraw  =  Talluiali. 
Tarwarsa,  Tarwassaw  =  Tawasa. 
Ta-rxe'-U-i-tce'  junne',    T'a-rxi'-li  i    tcet'    iunne'  = 

Targhiliitihettunne. 
T'a-ni'-li-i'  iunne=Chetk-^iyetunne. 
Ta-nLi"'-'a-a'-t\in=Tarehinaatuii. 
Ta'-riut-t'fO  iuane  =  Targhutthotuiine. 
Tasamewe  =  Navaho. 
Ta-»a-un=Hopi. 

Tascalifa,  Tascaluca=Ta'scaln>a. 
Tascorins,  Tascororins  =  Tuscarora. 
Tascn]uza  =  Ta?calu>a. 
Tascuroreus  =  Tu.scarora. 
Tashash  =  Kadohafiacho. 
Ta-8hava-ma=Navaho. 
Tashees  =  Ta-is. 
Tash4-pJ  =  TTishepaw. 
Tash-g;atze  =  Ta-hkatze. 
Tashi  =  Mescak-ros. 
Tashin  =  .\paohe,  Kiowa  .\pache. 
Tashi'ne=jirarilla. 
Tashtye'  =  Tawshtye. 
Tash-Yuta  =  .^Ionnhe. 
Ta-»i'n-da  =  Tcsinde. 
Ta  sindje  qa5a=Hanffatan£ra. 
Taskaho,  Taskalolen'.  Taskaldnvig;!.  Taskarorens, 

Taskaro5ms  =  Tuscarora. 
Taskegee  =Tii.=kcgee. 
Taskigi=Tuskeeee. 
Ta'skigi'yI  =  Ta'-kieri. 
Taskikis=Tii-ke2ee. 

Taskiroras,  Taskororini.  Tasks  =  Tu-rari  >ra. 
Tas  la'nas,  Tas  Lennas  =  Ta'ij!-lalia-;. 
Tasmamares  =  TinnaiiiHr. 
Tasnaheca  =  Ta-hna.h':-cha. 
Tasne  =  Kiia;nk!Kitaiia. 
Tasquiqui  =  Tu'-kOL.'i'O. 
Tassautessu3  =  Cliii'kahoniiriy. 
Tassenocogoula,  Tas3enogouJa  =  .\.voyt.-llt;s. 
Tassetchie=^Ta-<,-tsi. 
Tassey  =  TfN.<ey. 
Tassiussak  ^  Ta-ii  u=a  k. 
Tastalu?a-='l'a-falii-a. 
Ta>;tasagon:a  =  'l'MZla^:itri)nie-'. 
Ta'  sunma'  ;unne^  I  iiNuriiiic. 
TaszaIuza  =  T«-(alti-a. 
Tataniitka^Takamitka. 
Tatanchaks,         Tatancha  -  kutchin,         Tatanchoh 

Kutchin  — Til  tchnii'.-kmc  hill. 
Tataijka  cesli,  Tatanka-tce3li=Tataiika(htsli. 


I  T«Urabueyei  =  Tnwolmsh. 
:  Ta-ta-ten=Tatlatnnne. 
:   Tatatna=Tmiuui. 
I   Tatayahukli=«Tiualo?i. 
I   Tatayojai=Matni,Miay. 
:   Ta-f fa'-tun  =  Tatlatiinno. 

Tatche.  Tatchees=Tai'hi. 

Tatchek=Tachik. 

Ta-tci'-qwiit.    Tatci'-qwiitme,    Ta-tci'    te'-ne=-Ta- 
chikhwutme. 

T'a'-tcu-qas-li'-tun  =  Tat-liuklia.-ililiiii. 

Ta-tcu-wit''  =  Taclunvit. 

Ta-td6'a=Ta. 

Tlte'  fkia  =  San  .Vmln'S  ("oamiatn. 

T'i'fKnts&it  =  Ialri>tinuit. 

Tate  Platt  =  Tii-liPpaw. 

Ta;te-p!in=  Kiyuksa. 

T'a'teqe  =  Taioko. 

Tateras  =  Tulelo. 

Tate»  =  Tait. 

Tathzey-Kutchi.  TathzevKutshi^Trol-ikkutcliin. 

Tatikhlek.  Tatitlack.  Tatitlak-^Talitlok. 

Tatkannai  =  Takiiii. 

Tatla=Tatlata!i. 

Tatliakh  tana  =  Chii£rncliik;rrii  lit. 

Tatloulgee8=Hlrtlii<)kalk,i. 

Tatouche  =  MHkali,  Tatoocho. 

Ta-towa  =  Ta. 

Ta-tqlaq'-tun  lun'-ne,  Ta-t'qla'-tun=-Tatiatuiiii<?. 

Tatqu'nma  =  .-iiyeiuii>u-. 

Tatsah-Kutchin=  ratsiknti-hiii. 

Tatschi;mut.  Tatschi^muten  — I'lialiu'nuut. 

Titseh  kutch-in'=  rat^rtkiitiMiiii. 

Ta;se  inihkaci"'a=  lvan>o. 

Tatsepa  =  Tu-hepa\v. 

Ta  ts"eye  =  Tayarlia/.bi. 

Tatshiantin,  fatshikotin^  rat-:liiautiii. 

T"att»an-ottine  =  Tatsaiiottiue. 

Ta-tu  =  Hucliiioni. 

Ta-tze  =  .'^an  Marco';. 

Tatzei-Kutshi  =  TrMt-ikkiitrliin. 

Tauchebatchee  =  TukabatLlii. 

Taucos  =  Hano,  Tewa. 

Taughtanakagnet^^Taconnet. 

Taugwik=Paiig\vik. 

Ta-ui=Taos. 

Taukaways=Tonkawa. 
;   Taiikie$  =  .Sauk. 
I   Taulasse  Viejo=Talasse.  / 

Taupaiiica  =  Topanika. 
1  Ta-uth=Tan=. 

'   TaathIacotchcau  =  HIekat(.'lika. 
I   Tau-t3awot-dinni  =  Tat<aiii>ttiiie. 
\  Tauweash  =  Ta\vehash. 
:  TaQi  =  Nanti''oke. 

I   Tauxanias,  Tauxilnanians  =  Tanxiiitaiiia. 
I   Taaxinentes  =  TauxfiK-iit. 

Taiixitamans,    Tauxsintania.    Tauxuntania 
nitania. 
:   Tavaiases,  Tavaiaze8  =  TH\veliash. 

Tavakavas  =  Ta\vakoiii. 

Ta7aroa3  =  Tamar(ia. 

TaTaya8  =  Ta\velia-h. 

Tavewachi,  Taviachi8  =  TalH-irimelK'. 
:  Tavira  =  Tabira. 
i  Tavo=Tabo. 
i  Tavoayases  =  Ta-.\eha.sh. 
■  Tavossi  =  Taua'^a. 
!  Tavoyaces  =  Tawehash. 
I  Tawaa  =  iitta\va. 
I  ta-wac  =  Taua»^h. 
I  Tawacairoe,  Taa'acamis 
j  wa-ca-ro,  Tawacarro. 
I  Tawaccoroe  =  Ta  wak'ini. 
,  Tawacliguano  =  .ViintifiikL'. 
I   Tawackanie  =  'I  awakniii. 

Tawackguano  =  Nantii<iko. 

Ta  wacoaie  = 'la  \va  ki  >n  j . 

Ta-wai-bash.  Tawai'-hias  =  Tau-i'iia-li. 
j   Tawakal.  Tawakanas.  Tawakanay     Tawakany.  Ta 
i       wa-ka-ro,Tawakaros,  Tawakenoe,  Tawakoue-*-^  la 
:      wakoiii. 

Tawaktenk  =  Tenaktak. 

TawalemnM  =  TuoliJijni<  . 

Tiwani8=  Yowani. 
I   Ta*-areka  =  Tauakoni. 
;  Tawa8  =  ()tta\va,  Tewa. 
I  Tawa»»a=T&\vasa. 


Tanx- 


Tawarani.  Tawai'ani';.  Ta- 
Tawaccarai,    Ta»'accomo, 
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T«wat«vas.  Tawatawee^Minmi. 

Tawawag.  Tawawc?=»NHincaiiir. 

XftwaRT.  Tawav»  =  ()ttHUrt. 

Tawcullie»  =  T.ikulli. 

Tawe'nikaci'Jia^Tiiwenikftsliika. 

Ta'-»-i-gi=5^rtnto  Doniineo. 

T4-wis'-t4-wis=  Do  lesotifiowc. 

Tawitskash  =  Kniiotiaiirtctio. 

Tawixtawes.  TaTiiti  =  MJiimi. 

Tawixt»i=  Miami,  rick-awillftuee. 

Tawkamee  =  ToklHkauiai. 

Ta  Wolh  =  Taos. 

Taw-was5a  =  Ta\vrtSH. 

Taw-wa-tin  =  Taut!n. 

Taw- veeahs  =  Ta  well  ash. 

Taxawau-  =  Toxa\vav. 

Taie  =  Tai>s. 

Taxejuna  =  Ale\it. 

Taxelh-Takulli. 

Taxemna  =  Aleut. 

Taxenfiit  =  Taii.xenent. 

Taxique  =  Tajique. 

Taxkahe  =  .\pache. 

Ta;(k61i=Takiilli. 

Taipa  =  Pnpn§r). 

Tay-ab-Muck  =  Tz;»uamiik. 

Tayachquans  =  XaiitiL'oke. 

Tayas  =  Texas. 

Ta  yatcajI=Tnyacliazhi. 

Tayb€ron..=  Tn(is. 

Taynayan  =  Santa  Barbara. 

Tay6ga  =  TioKa. 

Tayos  =  Haiiini.  Toho. 

Tayosap  =  Tuhozep. 

Tay-t«t-lek='ratitlek. 

TayQde  =  I-letrt. 

Tayunchoneyu=  Ynroitn  wago. 

Taywah,  Tay-waugh  =  Te\va. 

Taze-char,  Taze-par-war-aee-cha  =  Sans  .\rcs. 

Tbutama  =  Tubut;ima. 

Tcla'al  la'nas  =  rhaahl,  Chnnhl-lana';. 

Tea'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da  =  Cliaikikaracliarla. 

Tcaizra  winwu,  Tcai'-rri-sa  wun-wu  =  Chaizra. 

Tc:ak:=Chak. 

Tc&ki'-ne".  Tcli  ki'-nh4"  =  Dela«-are. 

Tcakqai  =  Chakkai. 

Tca'-kwai-na=Chak\vaina. 

Tca'-twai-na  nyu-mu  =  Asji. 

Tcakwaina  winwu  =  Chak\vaina. 

Tcakwaya'lxam=-Chak\vayalliam. 

Tca-la-cuc  =Chalo'<a.«. 

Tcala-itgF.lit=Chalaitgelit. 

Tcalke  =  (.'her<>kee. 

Tcalkuiits=Chalkunts. 

Tcami'  =  Chaui. 

Tcanka-oqa"  =  Chankaokhan. 

Tca"-kaxaotiiia=ChankftKhaotina. 

Tca''-kute  =  Chaiikute. 

Tca"-ona  =  Wazikute. 

Tcaiits=Cliant.-:. 

Tea'  olgaqasdi  =  rhaol£rakhiL.>-<li. 

Tcapokele  =  ChrtpHikolt-. 

Tca-qta'  a"-yad)',  Tca-qta'-ha''-ya',  Tca-ta'  =  Choc- 

taw. 
Tcatci'ni  =  Chntcheeni. 
Tca'tc5HU=.Schachulul. 
TcatEletc  =  Chatelerh. 
Teats  ia'dai=Chals-ha(iai. 
Tca'tua  =  Chita  wo. 
Tcawa'gis  stasti'-i  =  ChawafcMs-^tustac 
Tcawa'xamux  =  Nicola  haixl. 
Tcawi"=rhani. 
Tcaxti=Chat.'U. 
Tc'Kca'atq  =  N"'"witka. 
Tce-d'i'te  ae'  =  Chetco. 
Tcedunga^Che<1iini;a. 
Tceewadi^,  Tceewage  =  TsaWMrii. 
TcegTiake-okisela  =  (;hognakL-i)ki-'.'la. 
Tce'iam  =  ( 'hfam. 

Tee'  i-ki'  ka-ra'-tca-da^rheikikarachaila. 
Tee  indegotdin  =  <;heiniK'khot<lintr. 
T»e:jiwere  =  Chiu>:re. 
Tcek6'altc  =  f;hekoalch. 
Tce'-h  =  Chell. 
Tce'-me.    Tceme'    t^ne',    Tce-me'    junne  — Chemc- 

tiiiine. 
Tc'e'natc'aath  =  Chenaohaath. 
Tc9nUlibara<=-ChL'nt!iithala. 


Tce-oqba^^^Chcoklihii. 

Tee  p'o-cke  yin'-e=Chop<i-hkcyiiu'. 

Tceq-hnhato''  =  Ch(khiihat<>ti. 

Tcerokieco  =  Chorok<'i'. 

Te"H-9U'lc'-tun=  Chi'-llillishtim. 

Te*es-qan'-me"=Echiilit. 

Tee'ta  we  =  Chetn  we. 

Teetce1men=Chetol)olmeu. 

Tcetcilg6k=Cheohilkok. 

Tce'-v=-Chelco. 

Tceti  namu=-Tcheti. 

Tce'-ii  5un-nS'  =  Chotco. 

Tcetlfs'-iye'  junne'  =  Chctlo>iyvtiiniio. 

Tcet  les'-tcan  iun'ne  =  ('hotlos<;haiiniimo 

Tce-jo'qa'''-ye  =  ('he'liokhanyo. 

Tce-jo  yin'-e  =  Cheiitoyiiio. 

Tcets  =  Chets. 

Tce't3tlEa  =  ,~kaiamctl. 

Tc§t-tan'-ne  =  Chi.-ttano. 

Tcet- tan'  ne'-ne  =  Chottrtiiiicnc. 

Tee'  >unne  =  Coo?. 

Tce-tui'  5unne  =  Chelntt\inne. 

Teeae'q  =  Cheuek. 

Tcewadi  =  Tsa\varii. 

Tce'was  =  rho\vfts. 

Tce'-xi-ta=Chca:hita. 

Teexu'U''  =  Cheehulin. 

Tee  yin'-ye  =  Cheyinye. 

Tchactas  =  t"hiMta\v. 

Tcha  ginduefte-i  =  rhnsrin<bieftt'i. 

Tchagvagtchatchachat  =  Clirt'jrvnei-hat. 

Teha  helim  =  ('h.ih.-liin. 

Tchahiksi-tcahiks=  i'awiiee. 

Tchaimuth=Cliaik. 

Tchai -noh  =  Tsji  no. 

Tchakankni=C'hakalikni. 

Tchakawetch=(  liakawecli. 

Tcha'kele  Tsi'»ish  =  (  liakek'tsiwish. 

Tchakenikni  =  (7hakankiii. 

Tchakii-toligmiouth  =  .--haktoliKniiut. 

Tchaktchan  =  Chickavaw. 
I   Tcha  kutpaliu  =  ChrtkutriRliu. 
'  TchaJabones=Cholovone. 
■   Tchalal  =  ChnIal. 

Tcha  lawai  =  Chah\wai. 

Teha  ma'mpit  =  Chainampit. 

Teha  mifu  amim,  Tch'ammifu  =  rhaml(u. 

Teh'ammiwi  =  Chami\vi. 

Tch"ampik]e  ami'in  =  Champikle. 

Tchandjoeri-Kuttchin  =  TunKesati5a. 

Tchanka'ya  =  Tonkawa. 

Tcha  ntcha'mpenau  amim  =  Chanchaini>onau 

Tchan-tchantii  amim  =  ( 'hancbaiitu. 

Tchin  tkai'p  =  Clmntkaip. 

Tchaouachas  =  Chanuachrt. 

Tchaoumas  =  rhakrliiiima. 

Tcha  panaxtin  =  rhapanai:htin. 

Tcha  pu'ngathpi  =  Chapnngathjii. 

Teh  atag:i'l  =  Chata!:;ihl. 

Tcha  ta^hish^Chatas^hish. 

Teh  atakmn  =  ('hntaknin. 

Tcha  tamnei  =  Chatamnti. 

Tchatchakigoa  =  Atohatchakan^ouoii. 

Tchatchaki?ouas=  Ka>ikasUia. 

Tchatchaking  =  .Vtrhatcl-..ikaiieoiuTi. 

Tcha  tchambit  mantchal  =( 'hachaiiil.ilniaiK  i. 

Tcha  tchannim  =  ('hai-haiiiiii. 

Tcha-tehemewa  =  Cliacht,in(.'wa. 

Tch'atchif=<;hanhif. 

Tcha  tchimmahi'yuk-'riiaitiimahiyiik. 

Tcha  tchmewa  =  Ch:i<-liirni-wa. 

Tcha  tchokuith=rhaihokwith. 

Tcha  tiJkuei  =  rhatilkiu  i. 

Tchattaouchi  =  Chattahi"Mhcc. 

Tcha  way«'d  =  Cha\vay(d. 

Tchiwe  =  Chani. 

Tcha  wulktit  =  Chawnlktit. 

Tchaxki'lako  =  Chak!hhikfi. 

Tchaxla'txksh  =  rpr-cr  <  hinoik. 

Tchaxsukush  =  NeZ  I'ln-v". 

Tcha  yakon  amim  =  Vi'imna. 

Tchi-yamel  amim  =  Viinn  1. 

Teh'  Ayanke'ld  =  Vuiikalla. 

Tcha  yaxo  amini  =  .\l.>Cii. 

Tchea-nook=Cht,-erno. 

Tcheheles'^ch'-hah's. 

T"cheh-nits  =  chiiiit<. 

Tchelouiu^'llakliiit. 

Tche«htalalg1='l'otawatoini. 
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Tchetin  namu=Tchctl. 

Tche-wassan  =  Se\vrtIht'n. 

Tchiacta3  =  CluM(iiu-. 

Tchiax»oku5li=  I'oni'ii. 

Tchibaique-=  ?i'b:»ik. 

Tchicachae  =  Cluckasa\vhay. 

Tchicachas  — Clikka>ii\v. 

Tchicargut-ko-tan=  Nuklako. 

Tchidiiakouingoues,   Tchiduakouon^es  =  Atch)itch- 

akrtiitruueD. 
Tchiechrone  =  Kskim(). 
Tchiglit=K<>piii:miut. 
Tchi-ha-hui-pah  =  J-lot;i. 
Tchihogasat=-  .\[rtri(.(ipa. 
Tchikachae  =  ('hu'ka-ii\vhiiy. 
Tchikasa  =  Cliickii-au  . 
Tchikemaha  — tliiliiiiachrt. 
Tchike5-lis  =  ('h(.-liMli-. 
Tchl-kiin'  =  I'iruiifni'S. 
Tclu]cat  =  Cliilkut. 
Tchilkoten  =  T>ilkotin. 
TchUouit=Thikluit. 
Tcbinik.  Tchinimuth  =  Chiiiik. 
Tchinooks.  Tchi  nouks.  TchinoujL  =  Chinix>k. 
Tchin-t'a-gottine  =  CluT\tH^-,'(jttine. 
Teh' intchal  =  i'hiiicti.\l. 
Tchin-tja-Gottine=^<  liiiirneottiiie. 
Tchioukakmioute=^<  liiiikak. 
Tchipan-Tchick-Tchick  =  Chi  I'pKiKliickt;  hick. 
Tchipwayanawok  =  t.  liipt^wyan. 
Tchishe  kwe_=ToiUiis,  Tuikepaia. 
Tchlshi  dinne-ChiricahiieX. 
Tchit-che-ah=<"hir-a. 
Tchitimachas  =  Ciuiimacha. 

Tchoko-vem=CliOku\  fin,  Mu.iuehininaii  Family. 
Tcho-lo  rah  =  Chilula." 
Tcholoones,  Tcholovones  =  Chi)Iovuue. 
Tchoofkwatani=Ona\  as. 
Tchouchago  =  Tutrti:o. 
Tchouchouma  =  Chakchinma. 
Tchoueragak=S<niaukiho\v. 
Tchouktchi=.\^iemiiit. 
Tchoupitoiiias=Choviptioiila.s. 
Tchoutymacha  =  Chitiinncha. 
Tcho'yopan  =  Choyopaii. 
Tch-queen  =  Sequim. 
Tchrcga  =  T>  h  i  reee. 
Teh  ta'githI  =  (:hatMeithl. 
Tchu'hla  =  Chuhhla. 
Tchuka  'Iako  =  Chuknhlako. 
Tchuk6talgi=Chukofiilgi. 
Tchula  =  Cliula. 
Tchupukanes=Chiipcnii. 
Tchutpelit  =  Noz_  IVrc 's. 
Tcia'kamic.  Tciaqamic  =  l'hiakaini.sh. 
Tc'ibio -^Chuhiyo. 
Tcieek-rune  =  t>kimauaii  Kaniily. 
TcigUt=  KopasTuiut. 
Tcihaci''=KaDze. 

Tci  haei''qtci=Tadzheuiiika.'<hinga. 
Toi'-ink  =  Chiink. 
Tci'-iji=Chet(.-o. 

Tciju  Wactage=Chizhu\va>htage. 
Tei'-ka-sa'=(JhickA>a«-. 
Tcikau'atc^Chikaiiach. 
Teikimisi  =  T<hikiuii>i. 
Tc'UtQue'uk  =  Chilli«  liack. 
T9n-ki'-trk=Tthilkitik, 
Tcimai'  =  Chimai. 
Tcim-muksaitc  =  Chirniik-iaii.-h. 
Tti'nat  li'  ■junr.e'  =  TthinathtUQue. 
Tcinga»"uptuh  =  Utu. 
Tci-ju^Ciii/.hii. 
Tciiilak=Chiiilak. 
Tcintat' tene'  =  Chinta^oitine. 
T9inak  =  Chinook. 
Tci-nuna-w-un-wu  =  Chinunga. 
Tcipiya  =  T>ipiak\ve. 
Teipil=^Chifipo\va. 
Tcirue''-haka  =  N'otto\vay. 
Tci'-sro  wuii-wu  — (.'iiisru. 
Tcitcile'Kk  =  (hlchilrk. 
Tci'tla-ta'rau3  =  Chuhitamua. 
TcitQua'ut  =  Okinai.'aii. 
Teit8-hets  =  ChohaU.'^. 
Teiwere  =  Chi  were. 
Tckippewayan"Chif«\vyan. 
Tek'uiige'n  =  C'hkuni,'en. 
Tc6-e6=-Chf>(:o. 
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Tcoka-toweIa=Chokatowpla. 
Too'ko=Par¥i. 
Tcd'maath=  Chomaat  h . 
Tco'_-na-ke-ra  =  C'hi>iiak<Trt. 
Tcon-o,  Toon  wun-wu  =  <'h<>nf,'yo. 
Tco'-ro  wun-wii.  Teosro  winwu'=Chc>sro. 
Tfo-wa'-tce  =  Tthowache. 
Tco'-zir  =  Ch(i«ni. 
Tcqe-k'qu  =  Novturrn. 
TctKma'x  =  Ni'niah. 
Tcu,  Tcu'-a,  Tcu'-a  nyu-mu  =  ('hiia. 
Tcua'qamuq  =  Nic>il.i  Band. 
Teu'-a  wun-wu  =  (  Inia. 
Tciib'-i-yo  wunwu  — Chnhiyn. 
Tcubk»'itcalobi  =  ciuil)kvviclial<ilii. 
Tc'uc'■ta-^xa-sut'-tun  =  ('h\L^htar^'ha^ultun. 
Tcuin  nyumu  — Cliiia. 
Tcu'-kai  =  ciinkai.  Nun?. 
TcQ'  kanedi  — Clinkaiio<ii. 
Tcuktcuk'ts^Chiikc'hukf.s. 
Tc'ukukq'  =  Chuknkh. 
Tca-Kutchi  =  T>it(>klinotin. 
Teul-lifl'-ti  3ru  =  Ch>ilithltiyM. 

Tfultci'-qwut-me'       ;  unn  e'  =  Tlll^llchikhwlUrae- 
t^^lne. 
Tcumac  =  Chiimash. 

Tc'u  na'-rxut  ;un'ne=rhunarKhulUintif. 
Tc'imoi'y3na  =  .\l>ii;;ewi. 
Tcun-se'-tan-ne'-ta=Chun-^etnnn(.'trt. 
Tcun  se'-tunne'-tun  =  Chiiii^i'tniiiietun. 
TcOn-tca'-ta-a'  iunne  =  ('haiil.'-hataatiiniio. 
Tc'u'-pitc-n'u'-ckutc=Ctinpichiiu>likuch. 
Tfuqi'-ia  =  Thukliita. 
Tc'u-qu'-i-yapr  =  ChiikhniyathI. 
Tc'u-s-te'-nut-miiii-ne'-tua  =  Chu.'<ht(.T.'hutnuinnc- 

tuu. 
Tcut-les-teun      tene',     Tc'ut-le8'-tcun-}un  =  Chetle- 

scliantunne. 
Tc'ut'-les-ye'  ^unne'^ChetU-siyetnnne. 
Tcut'-tuc-cun-tce  =  Chuttu.-;hshunche. 
Tc:u'uga  =  Clitipa. 

Tc'-wa{-yok  =  Ch\vaiyok.  ■w 

Tda'-bo  =  Tab<j. 
Tda'-wa=«Ta\va. 
Tda'-WTi=Tunjr. 
Tdha-kke-Kuttehin.      Tdha-Kouttchin,       Tdha-kut- 

tchin=Tiikkuthkutchin. 
Tdu'-wa=Tiiua. 
Teaehatikennas  =  Dit.vakaua. 
Teacuaciuica,     Teacuaeitzisti,      Teacuacueitzisca  = 

Teacuacueiuisii. 
Teaga=J'.a?a. 
Teagans  =  PK'i,'an. 
Teago  =  J(.-ago. 

Te-ah-tonta  lo'ga=TeatontaIot:a. 
TeakavreahogeU  =  Mi  iha  w  k. 
Teakuaeitzizti  =  Tta':uacUfJtzisli. 
Teanansteixe,     Teanaostaiae,     Teanaustaiae  — Tca- 

nau-wyat. 
Teandeouiata,     Teandeouihata,     Teandewiata-^To- 

anche. 
Teanosteae=Teanau.slayae. 
'   Teao  =  Tohaha. 
Teaogon=^TiuKa. 
Tearemetes  =  Tehaureuiet. 
Teates=Tait. 
Teat  Sa»s=Ct-»-hta. 
Te'aiitkni  maklaks  =  Tyigh. 
Tebas,  Tebes  =  Tii-'ua. 
TeboaUac=.It;hi..aitae. 
Te-bote  lob'-e-lay  =  Tiihatulalial. 
Tebuiiki,  Tcbvwiiki  =  TL-l.ut;kihii. 
Tecamenes,  Teeamenez,  Tecamones^l'aiaiuc. 
Teeas  =  Te.\a.s. 
Tecatacourou  =  Taiata(;lirn. 
Te  ^cze  ^ataji  =  I.'t'-'llieZL'<ihata/lji,  Dti^aiihadUf !• 

hi-^ham,  iJU-imle. 
Tecbahet-Si.-ohi. 

Techaquit,  Techeh-quat  =  Ta<"-hikliwiittni-. 
Techek  =  Tachik. 
Techichas  =  Clii(ka-a\v. 
Techico  de  Guachi  =  Teohi(,od(.'guachL 
Techloel  =  Nati-liijz. 
Techoueguen  ■=  0>  wego. 
Techpamais  =  I'apagO. 
Techpas^  Puna. 
Tecia=l<--ia. 
Teckat  Kenna=DiL'^kaiia. 
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Tecolota=TecoIo;e. 

Tecomijioni^WHiittmakowajenenik. 

Teconet  =  Taf(imiet. 

Tecorichic=  Ivikorichk'. 

Tecorino  =  Tocorij)a. 

Tecos=Pt.'co^-. 

Tecua  =  Ti'\vrt. 

■Tecuiche  =  K  a  w  in. 

Tedamni  =  Tvliiuini. 

Tedarighroones.  TedarTi^hroones  =  Tuteli>. 

Ted-Chath-Kennas.  Tedchat  kenna=  Uit-ukalia. 

Tedderighroones— lull  1(1. 

Tede  =  Attiapa>raii  Fuiiilly. 

Tedexeno8  =  'l\joiie:^. 

Tedirighroonas==l'ntclo. 

Teeateeogemut  — Tiaiiiik. 

Teegaldenskoi  =  ')ii-MMa. 

Tee-kee-voga-meuts  =  'likoraiiiiut. 

Tee-kee-zaht-meuis  =  Tlkizal. 

Tee)alup^Tulalip. 

Te  enikaci3ia  =  Toenikashikd. 

Te-eii-nen-hogh-huut  =  6t;iioca. 

Teeshums  =  Ti^liiim. 

Tee6kege  =  TiLskigi. 

Teet  =  Tait. 

Teeticut=Titiciit. 

Teeton    band,    Teetonwan,     Teetwans,     Teetwaun, 

Tee-twawn  =  TL'luu. 
Tee-walin  =  'lit:ua. 
Te-ewun  na^  Haiin. 
Tefaknaghamiut=-Teiaknak. 
Teganatics  -Ti'CiiiTiatco. 
Tegaogen  =  Taiaiai.'i)n. 
Tegarondies,  Tegaronliies  =  ToUiikton. 
Tegas  =  TiMva. 
Tegat-ha=Taos. 
Tegazon  =  Taiftiaf;oii. 
Tegesta  =  Tfiiutj>ni. 
Tegique  =  THJique. 
TegBinatjes  =  To^'ninRteo. 
Tegoneas  =  Tcgiiiiiateo. 
Teguaco=Tohut'CO. 
Teguaga,  Teguai,  Teguaio  =  Tt  ;^\iayo. 
TegTaales  =  Huhli\vaiili. 
Tegnas=Te\va. 

Teguay,  Teguayo  Grande,  Teguayoque  =  Teguayo. 
Tegueco=Tehueco. 
Teguemapo  =  Teqiieinapo. 
Teguerichic  =  Tehuerichii;. 
Teguesta  =  Tequesta. 
Teguima  =  OpaUi. 
Tegwas,  Tehaas  =  Tewa. 
TeJiacoachas  =  C'haouacha. 
Te-ha-hin  Kutchin  =  Tealimkiitchip. 
Tehamas  =  Niiiirulaki. 
Tehanin-Kutchin=Kiiaiakhotuiia. 
Tehas  =  Tc\as. 
Tehawrehogeh  =  Mohawk. 
Te'hawuten  =  Tehawul. 
Tehayesatlu=  Al>ea. 
Tehdakomit=Kiilil(-kubbiit. 
Teheaman  =  Tacain(,'. 
Teheili  =  Takulli. 
Tehenooks  =  Chin(X)k. 
T€hon  =  'l'tjon. 

Te-hoii-dalo'-ga  =  T<.at()inali>^a. 
Tehoseroron=  liyo^yowaii. 
Tehotirigh  =  Tiitelo. 
Tehoua=  Iniaray. 
Tehowneanyohuiit  =  Seileott. 
Tehua^='l  fjua.  Tt-iva. 
Tehuacana3  =  Ta\>akoni. 
Tehuajo  =  Tfi;aaycj. 
Tehuas  =  Ti-\va. 
Tehuayo  =Ti.KUii  vo. 
Tehuimas  =  TtJKU''tna. 

Tehurlehog:ugh  =  Mohawk. 
Tehutili=l  un-lo. 
Tehwa=Hano. 
Teiaiagon^Taiaia;.'"!!. 
Teiaq6tcoe  =  Toiakhi.K.-ho«-. 
Teias--=T<,-xa.-^. 
Teickibatiks  =  Tnkat>atclii. 
Teifhtaquid  =  Titii-ui. 
Teyaoricioraghi-^Michilimackinac. 
Teo'chanontian^  Tiusiihroiiclion. 
Teipana  -^1  iM>atia. 
Teiia^'i'exa-a. 


Teit-Tait. 

Teiia  =  Tex«s. 

Teja^o  =  Tf>riiayo. 

Te^aiagon,  Tejajahon^-Taiaiapon. 

Teiano  =  Coaluiiltecan. 

Tejanos,  Tejas.  Teji  =  Texas. 

Te-jinga  ^ataji=  Utesiude. 

Tfjonei  =  Ti'ji)n. 

Tejo$  =  Taos. 

Teguas  =  Tf\va. 

Tejugne  =  Tesuque. 

Teiuneiei  =  Ti.'jon. 

Tekanterigtegone«  =  Mohawk. 

Tekapu=  KickaptX). 

Te'"kapwai=  Penatoka. 

Tekeewaulees  =  iluhliuahU. 

Tekesta  =  Tequesta. 

Tekm  =  ^kinpah. 

Tekopa  =  T.-atikupi. 

Tekuedi=Tekoedi. 

Te'-kwckstai-e  =  Kikwi>tolt. 

Telam=Toh\mni. 

Telamateno°  =  Huron. 

Telame=Telanini. 

Telamene  =  Tehaureinet. 

Telamoteris=Telamni. 

Telas3ee  =  Tahlasi. 

Telematinos=  Huron. 

Tel-emnies,  Te'-lum-iii  =  TelanillL 

TeUioel  =  Natchez. 

Telliuanas  =  Hotrtlihiiyaiia. 

Telhuemit  =  Tlakliiil. 

Telienmiin  =  Nuvaho. 

Te'Iknikni  =  TyiKh. 

TeUassee  =  Tahlasi. 

Tellihuana=  Kotulihuyana. 

TelIowe  =  TRlahi. 

Telluiana  =  Hutalihnyana. 

Telmocresses  =  Tahiamuchasi. 

Temecu]e  =  Tt'mLCula. 

Temeichic=Temechic. 

Temeku  =  Temecula. 

Temes,  Temez=Jemez. 

Temiscamins,   Temiskaming,    Temiskamink.   Trmb 
kamnik  =  Temi'^canii[ii:. 

TE'mLtE:anLEls=TemtUemtlel.-. 

Temolikita  =  Guayahas. 

Temorais,  Temorias  =  Tamaroa. 

Tem-pan-ah-gos  =  Timpaiavata. 

Temque  =  TesuqUe. 

Tena=Tenu. 

Te-na-ate=Tenate. 
i   Tenacum  =  Tinicum. 
'   Teiiahna  =  Knaiakhotana. 
,   Tenah"tah'  =  Tenaklak. 
I   Te'nahwit=Tenawa. 

Tenaiiia  =  Knaiakhotnna. 

Tenaoutoua  =  Nunda\vao 

TEnaqtaq  =  Tenaklak. 

Tena-wisn = Ta  n  i  ma . 

T'Kiia'itax=Tctiaktak. 

Tendaganee's  viUage  =  Rn<tie  de  Bneuf. 

Tene  =  .\tha pa-can  Family. 

Teneraca  =  .Santia?o  Tent-raia. 

Tenewa  =  Tenau  a. 

Tenge-ratsey,Teng-raUey,Tengratsi  =  Trtni:>  -"■■'J' 

Tennuas  =  Teiiawa. 

Teniqueche8  =  ^erranc>s. 

Tenisaws  =  Taf'n*-a. 

Tenkahuas.  Tenkanaa=Tonkawa. 

Tennai  =  Athapa-ran  Fanuly,  Navaho. 

Teiiiiakoog=Tiniciim. 

Tennankutchin,    Teanan- uiu-kokJitana  =  T*':  •' 
kutchin. 

Teiinawaa  =  Tenawa. 

Teniiis  =  Zuni. 

Ten-penny 'UtahB  =  Timpaiavats. 

Tensagini.  Tensas,  Tensau,  Teaaaw  =  Tacii-(4. 

Tenjawattee  =  Cu.-auut('i.'. 

Tent=.N"'j<jt. 

Tented  Pueblo=  Hampa-awan. 

Tentilves  =  Tm<.-lo. 

Tenton,  Tenton-ha,  Tentouha=T«-t<iii. 

Tenuai  =  Navaho. 

Te-nuckttau  =  'l\"naklak. 

Tenuha  =  Ti-nawa. 

Tenuh'-tuh  =  Ti.-iiaktak. 

Tenuth.  Tenuth  Kutcbin^Teniiulbkutctua. 

Tenye  — Navaho. 
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Tenza  =  THensa. 

Teoai,  Teoa8  =  Te\va,  Tigxia. 

Teoux  =  Tit)ii. 

Tepache  =  Topachi. 

Tepa^,   Tepaguy,   Tepahui.   Tepave,    Ttpavi^To 

pah  vie. 
Te'pdi'  =  Ivii)\va. 

Tepefuan,  Tepepuanes,  Tepeoane«  =  Tepehimiie. 
Tepicons=ropik(ikia. 
Tepki'nago  =  Kiowa. 
Tepua»  =  Tewa. 
Tepujpe=  Butlico. 
Te'qoedi  =  Tokot;di. 
Te  qua  =  T».'ua. 
Tequa8==Te\va,  Ti^ua. 
Tequenonquiaye  =  Us¥OS.<a!ie. 
Tequepas=  Te'iuepk-'. 
Ttqueste  =  Toi)iU"^ta. 

Tequeunoikuaye,  Tequeunonkiaye  =  0.--.H)S}>«ne. 
Teranate^Torrenatf. 
Terapa  =  Toape. 

Teren tines,  Terentynes  =  .V)iiiaki. 
Tennacacori=Tuniiicacori. 
Terre  Blanche  =  Wliiti;  Earth. 
Terrenati  =  TLTrenHte. 
Terre  Rouge  =  N'etpiiiunsh,  Kuxes. 
Terrino  =  Teiuno. 
Ter»uque  =  TL'su<]Ue. 

Tesa"  haia^ica"  =  DtL'S4iiihailtainiisliaii. 

*esayan  =  Uopi. 

Tescarorini  =  Tus(.ar(jra. 

Teseque^Tv-ii'iiie. 

Teserabocretes  =  T^cr:i. 

Xe-iInde^Dto^imle. 

Te-sinde  it'aji"I't''siiuUitit7lii.  .NIakaii. 

T'eskunUnagai'  =  Tof>knii-lii»irni. 

Tess-cho  tinneh  =  I)f~uedeyarelotiiiie. 

Tes3eusak  =  Tiisiusak. 

Tessja  =  To'-ia. 

Te»sieusak  =  Tasiu-ak. 

Te»siqdjuaq  =  Tes>iki1juak. 

Tessi-Usak=Tasiusak. 

Testes  de  bcEufs  =  TOtt.'S  de  Boiile. 

Tesuke.  Tesuqui  =  Tosiiqiie. 

Te$'-wan  =  ChiliilH. 

Teta5uichic=  Rfta\vi<'hi. 

Tetamenes  =  TeUm(.-iK'. 

T'e'f  aneLenox  =  Telanelk'iii)k. 

Tetaiis=  Teton. 

Tetans  of  the  Burnt  ■Woods=  BruK-. 

Tetans  Saone  =  SHiiiii'. 

Tetarighroones  =  Tlit(_-l'>. 

Tetarton  =  Tintaotiiiiuf. 

T'3-;a  juiine=K\vatami.  Ttitutiii. 

Te"taus^lL-laii,  Teton. 
Te-td6a  =  To. 

Tete  Coup.  Tete-Coupees=l'abak>a. 

Tetehquet  =  'riticm. 

Tete  Pelee  =  ("i>iihiii(.'hc. 

Tete  Plat=  rhlin::(lia<liinie. 

Tetes  Coupes— l'abak>H. 

Tetes  pelees  =  Conianche. 

Tetes  Plates  =  Chiiio.)k,  Chi  •ctiiw.  Kl.ilhead,  .Salish. 

Teticut  =  TitK-ut. 

T'etliet-Kuttchin  =  Tatlitkutchiu. 

Tetoan  =  Tet<>Ti. 

Tetohe^Talahi. 

Teton  Bois  brule  =  BruIi;. 

Tetones.  Teton<ue  =  Tet«'ti. 

TetonMenna-Kanozo,  Teton  min-nakineaz'-zo  = 
Miiiicorijiiu. 

Te-tono-kan-dan  das.  Teton  Okandandes  — Ui;lahi. 

Teton  sahone'.  Teton  Saone  =  .-:ii<jiie. 

Tetons  Brules^  I'.rnl.-. 

Tetons  Mennakenozzo.  Tetons  Minnakenozzo.  Tetons 
Minnakineazzo,  Tetons  Minnekincazzo  ^.NIniui>ii- 
jou. 

Tetons  of  the  Boise  Brule,  Tetons  of  the  Burned 
wood,  Tetons  of  the  Burnt-Wood^  Brui.;-. 

Te'- ton -sahone',  Teton  Saone  =  Ha'jQe. 

Tetonsarans---'l'(l' III. 

Tetons  Okandandas -^Ok'lala. 

Tetons  Sahone.  Tetons  Saone  =  saoiie. 

Tetsogi=  T'-^uqUf. 

T'ettchie'-Dhidie'^L'nakhotana. 

T'e-ttlel  Kuttchin'=Tullitkiitchin. 

Te-tzo  ge^T'-uque. 

Te-uat  ha-^Taf>?>. 

Teua-v/ish^Tanixna. 


Teuconick=Tftconnet. 
Teughsagbrontey=Tio.<i>hrondion. 
Teuontovanos  =  ."-ont'ca. 
Teuricatzi.  Teurizatzi  =  TeurioachL 
Teu8hanushsong=  Vurooinvago. 
Teus6n  =  Tius<)u. 
Teuteloe=Tmeli>. 
Teuton-ha  =  Teton. 
Tevas^Tewa. 
Tewa  =  Hand. 

Tewanoudadon=Te\vanotidadon. 
Te»-auntau3ogo=»Teatonlaloga. 
Tewe=  Hmiki. 
Te'wKtqKn  =  Tewetken. 
Tesicktowes  =  M  ia  in  i. 
Te'-wi  gi  =  ?^auti)  ItiiminRo. 
Tewohomony  =  Tu--caroni. 
Teienate  "i'errenate. 
Texes  Lake  =  Tcxas  Lake. 
Teihaya  =  Tesliaya. 
Teiia  =  Texas. 
Texja  =  Te.«haya. 
Texon^Tejoii. 
Teipamais  =  Papago. 
T4;-pas'  =  Piina. 
Teyans,  Teyas,  Teyen»=  re.xrt.s. 
Teyoheghscolea==L»yosyo\vaTi. 
Teyos  =  Te.xas. 
Teypama  =  TL'ypana. 
Teystse-Kutshi  =  Teahinkutihin. 
Teytse-Kutchi  =  'ratsakiitchiii. 
Te'yuwit  =  l*enateka. 
Tezuque  =  Tesuque. 
I   Tg4no°eo'h4'  =  Gano  wan  "hare. 

Tgarih6ge=  .^lohrt  wk. 

Tguas  =  Tisjiia. 

Thabloc-ko  =  Hlaphlako. 

Thacame=Tacame. 

Thacanhe  =  \Vichita. 

Th8e-canies  =  S^ekaiii. 

Thah-a-i-nin  =  .\pache. 

Tha'ka-hine'na,  rha'ka-itan  =  Kii)wa  Apache. 

Thkkhu  =  Tnku. 

Thamien  =  Saiita  Clara. 

Thancahue8  =  Tonkawa. 

Tha'neza',  Tha'neza'ni  =  Thkhaiieza. 

ThanoneohS.',  Thanon'waru'hi'r  =  (jneida  (vil.). 

Thanos,  Than-u-ge=Tano. 

Thaos  =  Tao>. 

r/iapaha.  r/ia'paha'/rine'  =  Thklia{«aha. 

Tharahumara  =  Tarahnmare. 

Tharhkarorin  =  Tu>Liirora. 

Thase  =  TaliU>N,,-. 

Th4s}chetci'  =  Huron. 

Thatce=-Tachy. 

Tha-to-dar-hos=Oni)ndaKa. 

Thatsano"tinne  =  Tatsanotlille. 

Tha  tsuu  =  Thkhat.^nini. 

Theacatckkah  =  Hlekatchka. 

Theaggen='lii'ea. 

Thearemets,  Theauremets  =  T«'hiiiinniet. 

Thecamenes.  Thecamons  =  Tacamc. 

Thedirighroonas  =  Tiitelo. 

Thegaronhies  =  Totiaktuii. 

Theguas  =  Tewa. 

Theguay  0  =  Ti-gua  yo. 

Thehueco=Teh\i(?i.<). 

The-ke-ne,  The-ken-neh,  Theke-ottine,  The-khene  — 
•Sekani. 

Thekka-'ne  =  .~azewtina.  .Sekaiii. 

Thekke  Ottine  =  .Sikani. 

Theloel,  Theloelles  =  Natcht  /. 

Themiscamings.  Themiskamingues,  ThemUtamen8=» 
TiTii:>''Mnnmir. 

The  Mountain  =I>i  .Montat'iie. 

The  Nation  =  rp[>iT  Lreek.s. 

The  Nook  =  NuL 

Theodehacto=Totiak(Oil. 

Theoga,  Theoge  =  TioL'a. 

Theonontateronon8=Ti''>iioiitHli. 

The-Ottine  =  Kth<-neldeli. 

Theoux-Tinii. 

The  people  that  don't  laugh=  Kutaiimiks. 

The  Rapid  =  >auU  an  iii.-collel. 

The  Robes  with  Hair  on  the  outside^  rMLsoka.simikji: 

Therocodames^'l  erocixlaine. 

Thesera  Bocrttes-=TM.Ta. 

The  Sii^Taoapa. 

TheskarorieM=Ta-H;arora. 
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Thetliantins-Thctliolin. 

The  Woman"»  towTi=  I'rtsnuciioc. 

The  ye  Ottine=  Ktl\cneKlcli. 

Thezuque  =  Tosni|ue. 

Thiaha  =  Chiiihn. 

Thickcannie  =  >olcnni. 

Thiclca-ood  =  Assiiiihoin. 

Thick  Wood  Crees  =  SMk.i\viyiiiiwok. 

Thick  Woodsmen  =  .'Mig\vuuiulupih  Willi  no wiig. 

Thihero  =  Ki(i)ioro. 

Thikanies  =  Snz«'utinn.  ?okiini. 

Thimagona.  Thimagoua.  Thimo^oa  =  Timiicii(i. 

Thing;e-hadtinne  =  Thlii;i:c!ijiiiiiine. 

Thinthonha.  Thinthonna.  Thintohaj  =  Teti)n. 

Thionontatoroaons  — Tioiiniitali. 

Thioux  =  'rioii. 

Thiviment  =  ltiviniint. 

Thlakatchka=Hlekatchka. 

Th!akeimas  =  ClKckama. 

Thl£la'h  =  Chino,.k. 

ThIamalh=Klnmritli. 

Thia-noo-che  au-bau-lau  =  IIlaniiiJ^hiHpala. 

Thlar-har-yeekq  wan=  Vakutat. 

ThlaUogul^au^tllahlokalka. 

Thlcocotcho  =  «liukahlako. 

Thleacatska  =  inikafc!ika. 

Thlea  Walla  =  l[uhliualili. 

Thleweechodezeth  =  L"ki)~ik^aliriiiiiit. 

Thlewhakh  =  KIa\\rtk. 

Thlingcha,     Thlingcha      tinneh.    Thlingeha-dinneh. 

Thlingeha-dinni.    Thling-e-ha  dtmne  =  TiilnigL'ha- 

diiiiir. 
Thlinkeet.  Thlinkets.  Thlinkit=KiiluK'ban  Familv. 
ThUnkiten  =  Tlin?it. 
ThUnkithen  =  Koluschan  F'aiiiily. 
Thljegoncho  tana  =  TUi.'i>ii  kill  liana. 
Thloblocco-to»-n,    Thiobthlocco,     Thlob    Thlocko  = 

Hlaphlako. 
Thlo-ce-chassies  =  KInke£;ottiiie. 
Thlopthlocco  =  inaplilako. 
Thlot-lo-grul-gau  =  Hlahl.  .kaika. 
Thlowi»-alIa--=  Clow  we  walla. 
Thluella"  twe  =  inioblos. 
Thlu-katch-ka  =  Hlekatchka. 
Thnaiiia=Aihapa.<;oau  Famil\',  Knaiakhotana. 
Thoderighroonas  =  Tutelo. 
Thoig'a-rik-kah  =  Nt:'z  I'erot-s. 
Thome,  Thomez  =  T<)home. 
Thompson  =  Xikanmin. 
Thompson  River  Indians  =  Ntlakyapamuk,     Shus- 

wap. 
Thompsons  =  Ntlakyapamiik. 
Thongeith  =  SonEri>h. 
Thonges.  Thons  =  Tontn^iia. 
Thopi:  =  Tup.«. 
Thoriman  =  Tourima. 
Thornton  Party=I-;cl  Ri\or  Imliana. 
Thomtown,  Thomtown  Miamies=  Kowa.-^ikka. 
Thornto»-n  Party  =  Kfl  IUmt  Iti'lians. 
Those  that  boil  their  dishes  =  U.ileirhaiiiiwukaii. 
Those  that  eat  crows=  K'.iiiL'hivuha. 
Those  that  eat  the  ham^W  f.hit.,yiita. 
Those  that  shoot  in  the  pines=  Wazikute. 
Thoucoue  =  Tiou. 
Thouenchin=Toanphe. 
Thoya,  Thoya?o  =  Tetruayo. 
Three  Canes.  Three  Cones  =  Tawakoiii. 
Three  KettIes  =  0(>hcnoripa. 
Thu-le-oc-who-cat-lau=Tukht\;ka_'i. 
Thunder^In.-htasantla,   J.uiiika.^hinira,   Waiiiiiki- 

kikaraehada. 

Thunder-being  gens  =  \VHkaiua(.'nikashika. 

Thunder-bird .=  I  'h>'^'hita,  Wakanta. 

Thunder  people  =  HLsada,  Kdhun. 

Thuntota3  =  Ti,-!on. 

Thwle-lup  =  Tulalip. 

Th»'sda'-lub  =  Clallam. 

Thy  =  Tvii.'h. 

Thycothe  =  Ti)kkuthkutfhin. 

Thyeye  to-ga^Nez  Perot--. 

Thynne  =  .\tha{ia.scaa  Family. 

Thysia  =  Tiou. 

TJach=Ty!t;h. 

Tiachton  =Tueadas.so. 

Tiajo  =  Ti..i;a. 

Tiagotkonniaeston  =  Aniikwa- 

Tia'k'elake  =  N*  ah  keluk. 

Ti-a-mi  =  Dyami. 

Ti'An,  Tian  Ilni2e'=Tiun. 


Tiaoga,  Tiaogos=Tioga. 

Tiaoux=Tiou. 

Tiascons  =  Tiran.<i. 

Tiat«chtont  =  TiK'n<insso. 

Tiawco  =  Naniicoke. 

Tibei  =  Tigua. 

Tibihafiia=Tibaliaerm. 

Tibitibis  =  AbitIil>i. 

Tibutama  =  Tiibutnma. 

Ticapanas=  Tyaoapca!!. 

Tich&ichachas5  =  Haliibikatno. 

Tichenos=  I'iscbonoas. 

Tichero=K'iobon.. 

Ti-chom-chin  =  Tlkanulicen. 

Tichuico  =  Tooos. 

Tichuna  =  .\<-(iniita. 

Ticicit'an  =  Wazit\ito. 

Tickanetly  =  Tokaiiitli. 

Tickarneens  =  Siooainoen. 

Ticmanares=Tii  Ilia  mar. 

Ticolt«sa  =  Tikaleya<uni. 

Ticori=  Piciiris. 

Ticorilla3  =  Jiearillrt. 

Ticuic,  Ticuique  =  lVcos. 

Tidam  =  Titlas. 

Tiddoes  =  Caddo. 

Tideinj  Indians  =  Kiowrt. 

Tiedami  =  Tolainni. 

Tiederigbroenes.   Tiederighroona*.   Tiederighroone* 
Tiederigoene,  TiederigToenes  =  Tutoio. 

Tiego  =  'l  U'lra. 

T■^-e-ku■a-tc•I  =  Tick^^■aohi. 

Tier.g-aghamiut=Tiol!i.'ak. 

Tien:que=  l'oco<. 

Tienonadies.  Tienondaideaga  =  Tionontati. 

Tieton=^roton. 

Tieugsachrondio  =  Tio-alirondion. 

Ti;aldinskoe  =  Tii:.tida. 

T;i'gAn  =  Tiiiii. 

Tigara  Mutes  =  Tik(-rftmiut. 

Tigchelde'=Tig*holde. 

Tigeui  =  Tif;ua. 

Tigh=Tyifrh. 

Ti-gi  qpiik'=Tit:ikpuk. 

Tigitan  =  Tilutta!i. 

Tignes,  Tignei  =  Tisnia. 
Ti^inateos  =  Topiiinateo. 

Tigoeu-i  =  Ti£;ua. 

Tigouei.  Tigouex  cn-the-rock  =  Puaray. 

Tigres  =  Ta;kns. 

Ti-guan,  Tiguas.  TigTiasi.  Tigue,  Tig-ueans,  Tiguero. 

TizTaes.  Ti-guesh.  Tiguet=  1  igua. 
TigTier=Puaray,  T)t:Ma. 

TigTiexa.  Tiguez,  Tiguns  =  Tigua. 

Tihiou  =  Tiou. 

Tihokahana  =  Piina. 

Tihtacutt  =  Titiciit. 

Tihua  =  Siinto  DiHiiinu-'". 

Tihaas,  Jihueq.  Tihuex,  Tihiiix=riKua. 

TiIlr.ige  =  T.-. 

Ti  ji  so  ri-chi'-Jiti'^irifhi. 

Tijon.  Tijon  Indians  =  Tejoii. 

Ti'-ju=TJzhti. 

Ti  ka'-j4  =  ChiokasH\v. 

Tlkale'  yasun  =Tikal('yiisiiiii. 

Tikerana^TiktTH. 

Ti3£eraiimian  =  Tikoramiut. 

Tikeraqdjung  =  TikoraKdjnnK-. 

Tikhmeniel  =  Kecherniidlnk. 

Tikirak,  Tikirat-^Tik'.ra. 

Tikolaus,  Tik'uiluc  -—  Ti  k  wal  lis. 

Tik-^mcheen  =  Tlkaincheoli. 

Ti"'-kwa  =  .-f:iooa. 

Tilamookhs  ==Tillainook. 

Ti'laaehuide.  Ti'lawei-=.\oonia. 

Tilhalluvit=Tlakluit. 

Tilhalumma  =  K  walhioqna. 

Tilhanne  =  Tilkiini. 

Tilhielleuit,TilhUooit,Tilhualwit«,TiIhulhit-it-Tlak 

biit. 
Tilijais,  Tilijayas=^Tilijaos. 
Tillemookhs  --=  Pi  1  larrnxA. 
Tillie  =  Tiibutula!i;'l. 
T'fl'-muk'  tOnne  =  Tillamook. 
Tilofavas.  Tiloja,  Tilpayai  =  Tilijaes. 
Tilpa'les  =  Kilp^inlu.-:. 
Triquni  =  Tilkiiiii. 
TUuex=TiL'U(_-.x. 
Tilyayas^'lilijacs. 
Timagoa  — Tiniuoua. 
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Timbabachis.  TimbachU  =  Tiuii>Hirt\iits. 

Timbalakeei  =  Ta  m  11 U' ko. 

Ti-mecl'  tunne'  =  Tiiiu'thltiuuu'. 

Tiniigaming.    Timucamiouetz.    Timiscimi.    Timlska- 

Timita-^Tiiuintiu-. 

TimmUcameins  =  T»'ini-iCHiuiinr. 

Timoga.  Timogoa,  Timooka,  Timooquas,  Timoqua  = 

TimiU'Urt. 
Tlmo$sy  =  Toiuiis>oe. 
Tlmotlee  =  Taniiili. 
Timpachis.  Timpa^tsis.  Timpana  Yuta.  Timpaneotzis. 

Timpanigos  Yutas.  Timpanoautzis.  Timpanocuitzis. 

Timpanoge,   Timpano^os.   Timpanogotzis     Timpa 
.  nogs,    Timpanotzis.    Timpay    nagoots.    Timpena 

gTichya^Tiip.iviiinvjil>. 
Timuaca.    Timuca.     Timucjua.     Timuquana,     Timu 

quanan,  Timusquana=  TiiniuMhv. 
Tina  =  Temi. 

Tiiiai=Atliapa.-;crtn  Family. 
Tmama  =  Kiiairtkhutaiirt. 
Tinaias  de  Candelaria  =  Tiiiajn>i. 
TmaJenos=  Finaienos. 
Tmaouatoua  =  Quiiiaouait)Uii. 
Tmaxa=Tiiuijas. 

Tinazip€-citca,  TinazipeSida^  Tinazipi'sliirlirt. 
Tindan=Quivira. 
Tmdaw=Tetoii. 
Tinde  =  Ap>ache,  Jioarilla. 
Tinde$tak=  VfiuU-siako. 
Tindi  suitana  =  AgkMiiiiit. 
Tine-yizhane  =  Ti'iika\\  11. 
Tlng;tah-to-a.  Ting-ta-to-ah-- TiuTaoloinvf. 
Tiniema=TiU)iina. 
Tmina=^  Kiiaiakhiitaiia. 
Tinias  =  Tai'n-a. 
Tinlianeh.  Tin'liu  =  Tt'j<J"- 
TiriLna'-ash  =  -Vpaoho. 

Tinnats,  Tinnats-Khotana=KnaiakhntMn!\. 
Tinnatte  =  Athaf>u-<  ail  Family. 
Tinnatz-kokhtana=Knaia  kill  "tana. 
'Tinne=Athapa>ean  Family. 
Tinnecoiigh  =  Tinicum. 

Tmiieh  =  Atl)apascan  Family, Ks'iuiiiiaimn  Family. 
Tiiiney=.\thapa'ean  Family. 
Tiniiia=Yennis. 
Tinnsals=Taensa. 
Tinontate  =  Tionontati. 
Tinpay  nagoots=Timpaiavats. 
Tinqua=Timucua. 
Tinsaa,  Tinssas  =  Taensii. 
Tin-tah-ton=Tintaoti"'ri\ve. 

Tintangaonghiatons,  Tin tanzaoughia tons  =  Tcrr.it. 
Tinta  tonwan.  Tinta  tonu-e^TiritnuK.'iiwf . 
Tinthenha.  Tinthona.   Tinihonha.  Tiathow^-T.'inii. 
Tin  tinapain  =  Ta  it  ilia  pain. 
Tintiiihos=Teton. 
Tinto  =  Tontos. 
Tin  toner,  Tintonee.Tintonh  as.  Tintons. Tin  ton  wans  = 

Teton. 
TIn'-zit  Kutcli'-In=Trot>-ikkincliiii. 
Tioaa=Ti>rua. 
Tioga  Point  =  Tioga. 
Tiohero  =  K  ii  >her<>. 
Tiohontates=Ti<>nontjtti. 
Tiojachso  =  Tuea'1a>so. 
Tionionhogarawe  =  .-t^iiHfa. 
Tionnontantes  Hurons.  Tionnontatehronnons.  Tion- 

nontatez.    Tionnontitz     Tionnonthatez,    Tionno- 

tante.  Tionondade=  I  i"iH'iiLat:. 
Tiononderog»  =  'i'>a  tout  a  Intra. 
Tionontalifcs.  Tionontates^  1  I'lioiuuli. 
Tiotehatton,  TiotohattOQ  =  T'^(iaktnii. 
Tioux  =  Tiuu. 

Ti-pa-to-la'-pa  =  Tuhatulabal. 
Tipisastac=  rip^i^taoa. 
Tippacanoe=  1  ippt-caiioe. 
Tiquas.  Tiques,  Tiauexa  =  Tiiriia. 
Tiqui  Llapai3  =  Waluipai. 
Tiquoz  =  'i  ii^iia. 
Tirangapui,     Tirangapuy,    Tiran8gapui«=™TinipMiH- 

vat.s. 
Tircksarondia  =  Tiosiiliroii<iion. 
Tire-wi^  Chi  were. 
Tir  hit  tan-Tihittari. 
Tirik=-=Kiruk. 
Tirionet=Taci)nnet. 
Tirip'ama  =  I'ekwuii. 
Tiroacaree»  =  TttWukoni. 


Tisagechroann  — Mis.-i-avigTi. 

Tisaiqdji^  Vhiikh  Family. 

Tiscugas  =  Tu^kt'j(V. 

Tishech,  Tishechu  =  Ti>eehu. 

Tishravarahi^Sliasta. 

Tish-tan'-a-tan,  Tish-tang-a-tang  =  Dji>litaiisailinii. 

Tish\ani-hhlama— Ten  i  1111. 

Tisfshinoieka.   Tistshnoie  ka -=  l><'l«aiia\  nka. 

Titacutt  =  Tnirut. 

Titamook==rill:un(Vik. 

Titecute.  Titicott  =riti(Ut. 

Ti-tji  Hanat  Kama  Tze-shu-ma^  Piii'M.i  ('aja  <l.-l 

Kiri.  Vapa>hi. 
Titkainenom  -  Nuanilaki. 
Titmictac  --  rinii'-'t.ic. 
Ti  loan,  Titoba.  Titon.  Titone,  Titongs,   Titoi)waij. 

Titonwans^  li'tiili. 
Trtsakanai  =  Ini-akaiia. 
Titsiap=l'iu-Mili). 
Titskan  *-atitch=Tonka\va. 
Titwa  =  Mianii. 
Ti-fwan.  Ti-t"-vawn  =  Tftoii. 
Tit-yi  Ha  nat    Kama    Tze-shum-a.    Tit  yi    Hanat 

Ka-ma  Tze-shum-a  Mo-katsh  Zaitsh=  Vap:i-lii. 
Ti'-u-a'-dfii-ma'.  Ti'-u-a-di'-ma"=  ruiiriiiia. 
Tiucara  =  Tm'nra. 
Tiuhex  =  Tii.'iia. 
Tiutei.  Tiiiterih=Tmeli(. 
Ti'vatiTia^l^o  ii)ts<). 
Tiwa  =  T(.wa.  Tii:ua. 
Tiwadi'ma  —  Ti  Ml  ri  ma. 
Ti\iti«a  hup6nun  =  Me.si'al<'ro-. 
I   Ti  yakh' unin  =  .v!t'Ut. 
I   Tiyaoga.  Tiyaogo  =  'ri<>>;a. 
i   Tiyocesli  =  l  iyi((.'hesli. 
I   Tiyoga  =  Tii>i.'a. 
I   Tiyopa-ocaijnuijpa,      Tiyopa-otca"nn"pa  = 'riynp,H- 

ochaniiuiipa. 
I   Tiyotcesli  =  'l  iyochesH. 
I   Tizaptaijna  — Tizaptau. 
I   Tiziigelede  =  Tii:shel(le. 
TizTias  =  Ti^'ua. 

Tjeughsaghrondie,       Tjeugsaghronde,       Tjguhsagh- 
I       rondy=Tin>ahrondiiin. 
,   Tjon-a-ai'  =  Tune'. 
Tjughsaghrondie  =  Tio^ihronilion. 
Tjuiccu-jenne,  Tjusceujen-ne=<iila  Apai^ln-. 
Tjuwa'nxa-ikc  =  Klikilal. 
T-ka=Kanunatwa. 
Tkalama  =  Thlakalama. 

Tkanoo'eoha',  Tkanoowani'ha'r^i  ineiila  ivil.l. 
Tkap-que-ca^(  );•>  Caliunti-. 
Tkauy aam  =  Ta  ■.' wa  >  au in . 
TKawku-3mish  =  Tkuak\\aiiii>li. 
tke'nAl  =  (,'u:n-tie\va. 
Tketlcotins  =  'liivtliotin. 
T'kitske='l'n.>t-ikkutohin. 
Tk'k6eau'm  =  l  a'lwayaum. 
'Ko-6h  16k-ta-que=  KaUjkta. 
Tk"qa'-ki-}-u--=Tkhakiyii. 
Tkuayaum  =  Ta'  i  \va  yauin. 
TkulHiyogoa'ikc  =  k  \valhi(ji|iia. 
Tkul  ma-ca-auk'  =  Tkiilma-iiaauk. 
Tkulxiyogoa'ikc  =  K\vaUii(Mjiia. 
Tlaamen  =  .^liai!iin<iii. 
Tla'asath=.^l.■lkah. 
Tlackees  =  \Vailaki. 
Tlag:ea  silla=  1  rotaikkiiti-liln. 
Tlaglli  =  Hai,'ili. 
Tlahoos=-i;biho<.>e. 
Tlahosaih'^  Klaht»aht. 
Tlahas  =  rlah(x.-e. 
Tlaidas=Hahla. 
Tliiq  =  -ilaik. 

Tlaiyu  Haade  =  T!Ieaiii-lana.«. 
Tlakai'tat.  Tlakatat=  K  Hk  itnt. 
Tlakimish.  Tlakimish-pum  =  (,'lai-k«ma. 
Tlalams.  Tla'l£m-- Clallam. 
Tlalliguamayas,  TlaUiquamaUa«  =  C^uiKy'iiJia 
Tlalum  =  ClalIam. 
Tlamath  =  KlaiiMth. 

Tlamatl=  I.iituamian  Family,  Klamath. 
Tlamelh=  Klamath. 
Tlanusi'yi--^<.jUrtiiusee. 
Tli'nu»a  =  ''liattaiii)Oi.'a. 

Tlao'ku-iath.  Tlaoquatch,  Tlaoquat3h  =  <'lay(xiii<>L 
Tlapan==.\pal;u-h>.-e. 
Tlaqluit  =  'l  laklint. 
I   Tli'q6m  =  'riaki(m. 
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Tla*cala  =  ?In. 

Tlascani,  Tlaskanai^Tlat.okHnni. 

Tla'ik_e'noq=  Kliiskiiio. 

Tla»tcuii.  Tlast-^ini^Tlnstshini. 

Tlatekamut.  Tlatekamute^TluIfW. 

T'ii-then-Koh'-tin=TliuhiTik(iiiii. 

Tlatlashetft-illO.Tlatla-Shequilla.  Ilatlasiqoala.  Tll- 

tli-$i-Wwila  =  TliUli>.-ik<>nlii. 
Tlateap=Clrtt<op. 
TlaUcanai  =  Tlatsknnai. 
TlaU"enoq  =  Kliiskitii). 
Tlatskanie  =  Tliitskitimi. 
TlautisiJ  =  Tlauitsis. 
Tla-»'e-wTil-lo  =  Clo\v\ve\VHl!ii. 
TIaxcala  =  ?ift. 
T|a2-'tenQe  =  Ttitshimitin. 
Tleforitno,  Tlegozhitno  =  Tl.'L:'>-lunio. 
Tlemt3«'meUts  =  Clomcloniiiliu<. 
Tleqeti=TleUki't. 
Ti»»-Koh'-tm  =  Tlo>koiin. 
Tlgaio  ll'nas=Hli:rtiu-liinrts. 
Tl|-l'it  =  Hlk.'iiliet,  Skiiito. 
Tlga'itgu  li'nas=  HlL'rthitirii-luiias. 
Tlgl'it  fyit'inai  =  Hlt:l»lu•t-^r'^i""'• 
Tleaiu  lanas=  Hlguiu-Uiiiis. 
TlialU-kakat  =  TlialiI. 
Tlickitacka.  Tlikatat=Klikitiit. 
T'liiikets=Kolu><,h:m  Family. 
Tlmkit  =  Tlinirit,  Kolusulmu  Kainily. 
Tlinkit-antu-kwan  =  Tlim;it. 
Tlinkwan  Haade=  Klinkwaii. 
Tlip-pah-lU^Ihp-pat-lis-KilpiUilus. 
Tlitk'atEvu'mtlat=.Shn>.uiti.. 
Tlizilaiu  =  Tli/.itil,»ni. 
Tlkagilt  =  &kidti:at(.'. 
Tl-kam-»heen  =  TlkainL'luini. 
Tlkinool  =  CinnshL\va. 
Tlk'inotl  la'nas  =  Kairial>-kf£rau"ai. 
Tlkumcheen,  Tlk-umtci'n  =  Tlkamrheen. 
Tlokeang=K:ato. 

Tt'o-toene,  Tio-ton-na=  k'lokt'irottiiie. 
TUus-me'^unne  =  Tliltsusmeluniif. 
Tlu=Kloo. 

T'lu-el-la-kwe = Pueblo's. 
Tluh-ta-U8  =  Ne\vhuhwKittiiK'kin. 
Tlu'tlaJnii'Kka  =  As-;inilX)in. 
Tmarois = Ta  raa  rou . 

Tnac,  Tnai,  Tnaina.  Tnaina  Ttynai  =  Kna  iakliotana. 
Tilijotobar  =  QuijotOa. 
Toaa=Tohaha. 
Toad=Sopaktalgi. 
Toaganha,  Toagenha  =  Ont\viii;aiiha. 
Toags=Nanticoke. 
Toah-waw-lay-neuch  =  T-^a\vateii()k. 
Toajas  =  Ta\velia.^h. 
ToajgTia=Tojatrua. 
Toak  paf  car  =  Tukpalka. 

Toalaghreghroonees,  Toalaghreghsoonees^Tutelo. 
To-alchln'di  =  C  ha  k  f>a  liu. 
Toam'-cha  =  Toinc'lia. 
Toanda,   Toando,   Toan-hooch.    Toanhoock.    Toan- 

huch,  To-an-kooch  =  Twaini. 
Toanyace«=Tawehiu-^h. 
Toao=Tulialia. 
T6apuli  =  Sarita  Catarina. 
Toas^Tao.",  Tt-wa,  Tiicua. 
Toasi  =  Ta\va>-a. 
Toataghreghroones=Tiitelo. 
Toaiii  =  Tii>u. 
Toauyaces  =  Ta\veha-h. 
Toa-waw-ti-e-neuh  =  Tsawatetiok. 
Toaya3  =  Ta\vehash. 
Toba8  =  .'^oba. 

Tobacco  Indian8  =  Tii)ni)nlrtii. 
Tobacco  Plains  Kootanie,  Tobacco  Plains  Kootenay=- 

Akanekunik. 
Tb'barnaju,  robamaid  =  ThobH/.hiiaHzhi. 
Tob6-a-dud  =  Yakiiua. 
Tobic=Tobique. 
Tobikhars  =  GabrifU'ri(>. 
TobUcanga==Tovi-oaii>ja. 
Tocabatche'-'Tukabrtlclii. 
Tocaninambiche8  =  Arapaho. 
Toccoa  =  Taiiuabi. 
Tocco-gu]egau=TokoKalKi. 
Tocconnock  =  Tafo[niet. 
To-che-wali-coo=;  Fu.xt-s. 
Tockvaghf.    Tockwhoghs.    Tockwocks.  Tock»'ogh, 

Tock*'Oghts,  Tockwoughes     ruiisoyh. 


Tocoali=Tac\vahi. 

Tocobaja-Chile.    Tocobaio.    Tocobayo.    Toco>.-o^»« 

Tocopata.  Tocovaga  =  TiX'i)bai:a. 
Toctata  =  Oto. 
Tocwors  =  Ti>o\vi'>s:li. 
I    Toderechrones.  Toderichroone.  Todericks      1  iiti-I-. 
Todetabj  =  Y(>ilotabi. 
Todevigh-rono  =  C<>re(>rt;otH'l,  Tiitflo. 
Todichini  =  Tlii«1i(shiiii. 
Todirichrones  =  TuuIi>. 

Todirichroones  =  (."hri>tai)iirt  Imliaiw.  Tut^l.v 
To'di/sini  =  Thi><iil-hiiii. 
ro'(yok6»:i  =  Thoiihokuiig7.hi. 
loechkanne  =  \V  ichita. 
To'e'ktlisath  =  l'li:'.ii'cU-S4ilu. 
Toenchain,  Toenchen  =  T(iani'lio. 
Taene  =  Alliaiiairan  Family. 
To-e-ne-che  =  TaliiKhi. 
Toenenhoghhuat^.Senooa. 
Toeni^Auiapascan  Family. 
Togabaja  =  T<-KOba>,'a. 
Togenga==TiMit'ii,'llrt. 
Toghsaghrondie  =  'riiisnhroiiiliim. 
Toghwocks  =  Ti>c\voL'li. 
Togiagainiut=Tiicriak. 
Togiagamut=T(iiria!,Miuiur. 
Togiagamute.  'fogiak  Station  — Tutriak. 
Togiarhazoriairute=Ti)i;iarat~iirik. 
Tognayo  =  Ti--L'uayo. 
Togo  =  So(.o. 

Togobatche  =  Tiikabatclii. 
TogunEruas=T"imit.'iia. 
Togyit'iiiai  =  l><'-i,'inuiai. 
Tohaha  =  Tar:\lia. 
Tohahe  =  Tar,ilia.  Ti>lialia. 
Tohaiton=Tjtiaktoii. 
Tohaka  =  To'-iaha. 

To/iani.  Tohanni  =  Tliokhani. 

Tohiccon,  Tohicon.  Tohikon  =  Tiiiga. 

Tohogaleas  =  YiK'hi. 

Tohogalias=«Tokofralid. 

Tohontaenras  =  Tohiiiitaenrat. 

Tohopikaliga,  Tohopkolikies  —  TuhopekaliKa. 

Tohotaenrat  =  T(ilioulaeiirat. 

To'-ho-iih  =  Tohoii. 

Toibi,  Toibi-pet=Toybipet. 

Toikon  =  Ti(it:a. 

ToiUeany=IK'^liota  Ayahltoria. 

To-i-niii'-a  =  At.^ina. 

Toison  =  Tucson. 

Toiobaco  =Tooobaga. 

Tokali=Takulli. 

Tokatoka  =  T<)liOOkatokio. 

Tokaubatchee  =  Tukrtbaii!ii. 
To-ke-ma-che  =  Tuhukmui-!it'. 

Tokhakate,  Tokio,  Tok-kakat,  Tok-khakat-Ti.k. 

T6k'oa'ath=T<"4uart. 

Tok6onavi  =  Tokoiial)i. 

Tokotci  viiiiwu.  To  ko-tci  wun-wu— Token!  li. 

To-kum'-pi  =  N'jrthi.Tii  .\s<inib>>ui. 

Tokuwe  =  Apache. 

Tokwaht  =  Tcxiuart. 

Tola=  Nutria. 

Tolana=Tolo\va. 

Tolane  =  T<x'ane. 

Tolawa  =  'l'oloua. 

Tolekopaya  =  Tulkepaia. 

Tolemaro  =  TolL'iiiato. 

Tolenos  =  Yolo. 

Tolera.  Tolere.  Toleri'-'Tutelo. 

Tolewah=  lnliivva. 

Tolgopeya  =  Talkv['aia. 

T:o'ik:a  =  T..hlka. 

Tolkepaya.  Tolkipeya,  Tolkopaya^TulkcfuiifL. 

Tolkotin  =  Tai:tiii. 

ToUi  HogaQdi  =  .\watobi. 

ToUinches^'ialiriclii. 

Tolocchopka  =  Talunchapk(iap">pka. 

Tolofa--'lalo;fa  (X'kha-e. 

Tolomato^l'ilciiiali). 

Tolopchopko  =  TalnachHpk(ja[Hipka. 

Tolowarch.  Tolowar  thlocco -^  Apalachicoia. 

T6Ltsasdin-=Toll.'-aMiili>f. 

Tolujaa  =  Ti!ijacs. 

To-lum-ne^Tflainiii 

Tomachas  — Taueha'-li.  - 

Tomachee--'!  iiuui-ua. 

Tomales  ='1  aiiial. 


Bl'LL.  no) 


TOMAROAS — TOTHECT 
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Tomaroas^'Tainaroa. 
Tomasa  =Tii«  ii>ii. 
Tomatly.  Tomatola'^Tiini.'ili. 
Tombecbe.Tombechbe,  Tomb«che,  Tombeechy=-Tom- 

biiibt'e. 
Tomeas  =  Tohouit.'. 
Tome  Dominfuei  =  Ti>iiU". 
Tomes,  Toraez  =  Ti>luime. 
To-Mia  =  Sniit^i  Aim. 
Tomiscaming»  =  TeiuiM'uiiiing. 
Tom-i-j-a  =  t;int;i  Ann. 
Tommakee  =  Tiiiiui'iia. 
Tommotlev=Tiiiiiali. 
Tomocos,  ^omoka  =  Timucmi. 
Tomola  =  Tul)atulrtbal. 
Tomothle  =  Ta!iiahli. 
Tompacuas  =  I'akawa. 
Tompiras.  Tompixes  =  Ti>iii[iiro. 
T6na-kwe  =  Ton:i. 
Tonanul?a  =  Tonaiiiilk:ar. 
Tonawando.  Tona«anta  =  T()tiawan(la. 
Toncahiras.  Toncahuas=i'oiikK\va. 
Ton'cas=  Kiita  wiiliasha. 
Toncawe»  =  T<>iika\va. 
Ton-ch-un  =  Tuiu'liiuiii. 
Tondaganie=K(K-lie  de  lin'Ui. 
Tondamans  =  ?i'iiooa. 
Tondo  — Toiitos. 
Tongarois  =  (iiil  wrtiTHiiha. 
Tongass  =  Ti!ni:as, 
Tongenga,  Tonginga  =  Tiin!<i^na. 
Tongorias  =  rinl\vai;aiilia. 
Tongues  =  Touka\va. 
Tonguinga  =  Ti>iit:iKUa. 
Toniata  =  Toiiihata. 
Tonica=T(inikaii  Kamily. 
Tonkas,  Tonicau3  =  Tnni(a. 
Toniche,  Tonici  =  T<iiiichi. 
Tonika  =  Touikan  Family. 
Toiiikas  =  TiuiiL'a. 
Toniqua3  =  Tanico. 
Tonitsi,  Tonit2a=Toniclii. 
Toniajak  =  Kukak. 
Tonkahans,   Tonkahaws,    Tonkahiras.    Tonkahuas, 

Ton-ka-hues,  Ton-kah-rays.  Tonkaways.  Tonkawe. 

Tonkaweya,    Tonkeways,    Tonkhuas  =•  Tonka vva. 
Tonkonko=.Siksika. 
Tonkowas,_  Tonks==Tonka\va. 
Tonnaoute  =  Tnnnaoute. 
Tonnewanta  =  Toi;auanda. 
Tonniata  =  T(^niliaLa. 
Tonningua  =  Tongigua. 
Tonnontoms  =  .Sf'n(.-ca. 
Tonnoraunto=Tonawanda. 
To-noco-nies  =  Tawakoni. 
T6no-0ohtam=  Hapago. 
Tonoziet  =  Tonoyiei'>  Band. 
Tonque-was,  Tonqueway8  =  Tonkawa. 
Tonquish's  villag'e  =  Ti>ntrui-h'.-i  X'illage. 
Tonquoways,  Tonqu3  =  Tonka\va. 
Tons  =  Tarw. 

TonsagToende  =  Tiosahrondion. 
Tonsobe  =  Tom>'jbf.'. 
Tont-a-quans  =  Tonga.''. 
Too-tdoa^Tong. 
Tonteac,  Tonteaca  =  Hopi. 
Tontears  =  Tonto~. 
TontewaiU  =  Chfmehuevi. 
Tonthratarhonon  =  Ti)tuntaratr)nhronon. 
Tonto-Apaches  =  TontC)S. 
Tonto  Cosnino  =  Havasupai. 
Tontoeg  =  Toiito.?. 
Tontonteac  =  lIopi. 
Tontos  =  Yavapai. 
Tonto-Tiiine  =  T'into<;. 
Tontthrataronon3  =  Totontaratonhronon. 
Tontu  =  TontuS. 
Too  =  Tiun. 

Too-an-hooch,  Too-au-hoo»h=-Twana. 
Tooclok  band  =  TutUit. 
Too-coo  recah^Tukuarikn. 
Toogelah.  Toogoola='l'uL.'aloo. 
Tooh-to-cau-gee=  rukhnikagi. 
Tookabatcha,  Tookabatcbee^  I'uka batch i. 
Took'-a-rik-kah=-l  iikiiarika. 
Took-au-bat-che  =  TiikHbat'hi. 
Took-au-bat-che  tal-lau  has-see—THluamutohn^i. 
Tookaubatchians=  Tukabatehi. 
Tookhlagamutt—Tuklak. 


Took»eat=-Mun.<ce. 

Tooletkskoi  =  Tiilik. 

Tooleerayos— rulart'Uo«. 

Toolukaanahamute=  Till  Ilka. 

Toomedocs=  luuiiduk. 

Toome»  =  Tohonie. 

Toom-na  =  Tuiiina. 

Toonoonee=TununirM~iriiiiut. 

Toonoonek  =  Tununirnuut. 

Toon-pa-ooh  =  Tonot>ao. 

Too-num'-pe  =  Tlinanpin. 

Too-qu-aht  =  To(iiiart. 

Toos  =  Tai)>\ 

Tooses  =  Tu>kepee. 

Toosey's  Tribe  =  Too-ey. 

Tootootana  =  Tutut\inuo. 

Too-too-ten  =  Tiitutui. 

Tootootenay  =  Tiitmunne. 

Too-too-te-ny  =  Tututni. 

Too-toot-e-way».    Too-toot-na,    Too-toot-nay,     Too- 

tootiie  =  Tutuninne. 
Too-toot-nie.  Too-too-ton.  Tootootone  —  Tutntni. 
Too-tooto-neys.      Too-too-tonies,      Too-too-to-ny, 

Toot-toot-en-ay  =  Tututunno. 
Too-war-sar  =  Ta\veha«h. 
Tooweeh  too  wees  =  Miami. 
Too-wos-sau  =  Tawa?.!. 
Topa-an  =  Thkhapftha. 
Topacas  =  Tukabatthi. 
Topana-ulka  =  To["'nanaulkR. 
Topanica  =  Topau!ka. 
Topchalinky.  Topekaliga  =  Toliniit.-kaliirn. 
To-pe-ne-bee,Topenibe.  To-pen-ne-bee  — Tojxinebee's 

Village. 
Topent=Topeent. 
Top-hulga=  -Vttapnlgas. 
Topia=ropira. 
Topingas  =  Tongigna. 
Topinibe  =  Topenobi-i.''s  \'illasp. 
Topin-keua,  Top-in-te-ua=  Hupi. 
Topira,  Topires,  T6piros  =  Tonipiro. 
Topiza  =  T(ipira. 

Topkegalga.  Topkelake  =  Attapulgas. 
Top-ni-be  =  Topent'bL-e's  \'illage. 
Topnish  =  Topini.=h. 
Topocapas  =  TcK'obaga. 
Topofkees.  Topofkie»  =  Tnkpafka.     . 
Topoliana-kuin  =  Tao9. 
Topony=Sep<>ri. 
Topoqui  =  T(ipiqui. 
Toppahannock  =  Rappahannock. 
Toprofkies=Tukpaika. 
Toqua,  Toquah  =  TO(|no. 
Toquaht.  Toquatm.  Toquhaht— Toquart. 
Torape  =  Torf pos  Band. 
Toreman  =  T<Miriina. 
Toreon,  Toreuna  =  Torreoii. 
Torim  =  Telauini. 

Torima.  Toriman.  Torimane*,  Torinan  — Tourima. 
Toriuash  =  Ta\vt-ha.sh. 
Toro  =  Tova. 
Torreman3  =  Tourima. 
Torreon  =  Knaua. 
Torsee  =  Ta\vsee. 
Tortero  =  Tutelo. 
Toruro=Talliilah. 
To»arke  =  Tosjirke's  Band. 
Tosawa  — Toxauay. 
To'-sa-wee.  To-sa-vitche3=Tns<^wehe. 
Toscororas  =  Tu<carora. 
Tosep6n  =  Ti«<'pan. 
To-6i'ko-yo  =  Tasikayo. 
To  si-witches.  To  si  »ithe3  =  Tu>sa\vehe. 
Toskegee  =  Taskii;i. 
Toskiroros=  Tn^carora. 
Tosoees,  To-so-wates,  Tosowes,  To-iow-witchet  — Ta-t- 

-awehe. 
TdstlFjigilnagai'  =  Dostlan-lnagai. 
Tosugui  =  Tf>uoue. 
Totacaga  =  Tukluukagi. 
Totaly=-Tiitflo. 
Totanteac  =  H<jpi. 
Totaro=Tut(,'lo. 
Totatik  =  I'o')dat'>ok. 
To  ta-t'-qenne  =Totatkenne. 
Toteloes=-Tiit(,'lo. 
Tote-pauf-cau  =  Tukpnfka. 
Totera,  Toteri,  Toteroes,  Toteroi  — Tutelo. 
Tothect=-Totheet. 
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rotiakto=TotlHkton. 

Totierono,  Totiri=Tutelo. 

Totii-is  =  CHlHM  till. 

Totlfya  gTit'iiici=Tohlka-gitunai. 

Toto=Totouiii. 

Totonaltam  =  Aziiiiel  lan. 

Totonat  =  J-iool)Utovabia. 

Totones.  Totoni*  tribe»  =  TutiiMii. 

Totonteac.  Totonteal,  Totontoac  =  Hopi. 

Totora=Tiitel<>. 

Tototan,  To-to-taws  =  Tututni. 

Tot6teac=llo|ii, 

Tototen.  Tototin,  Tototune.  To-to-tut-na  — Tututni. 

To"f.<a/si/aj-a  =  Tlioi.liMlsittiaya. 

To-t»hik-o-tin=  rrot-ikkutciiin. 

T6tsik  =  >iicrtt<'n. 

To'tsoni-^Tluit-i.ni. 

Tottero.  Totteroy  =  TuteIo. 

Totu  =  Tot'nua. 

Totutime.  Totutune  =  Tutiitni. 

TotzikaJa  =  Ti>tchikala. 

Touacara,  Touacaro  =  Tawakoni. 

Touacha  =  Ta\VMsa. 

Touagaimha  =  (>iitwn^aiiha. 

Touanchain  =  T(>aiH'h<'. 

Touaqdjuaq  =  Tuaki1juak. 

To-ua-qua  =  To\vakwa. 

Touashes  =  Tav\-Hlia.sli. 

Touch  not  the  skin  of  a  black  bear  =  \VH.'-abehitazhi. 

Touchon-ta-Kutchin.Touchon-tayKii£chiii  =  Tutrho- 

nekutchiii. 
Touchouaesintons  =  Tiiiirhouasintoii<. 
Touckagniokiniiit=  1  Liklak. 
Toudamans  =  ^i,-nt.-oa. 
Touenchain  =  Toa  nolle. 
Xou^5a  =  T()iiiritrua. 
Toug^enhas  =  (jnt\v  niranha. 
Toiikaubatchee  =  Tukiibat(.-hi. 
Toukaways  =  Toiik!i  wa. 
Toulaksagamut  =  Tuluk?ak. 
Toulouc$  =  Ottawa. 
Toumachas,  Toumika  =  Tiinica. 
Toucfletats^l.t.'kuiltok. 
Toumca,  Tounika=Tunica. 
Touppa=Tuiifia. 
Touquaht  =  Tiiquart. 
Toarika=Tunica. 
Tourimaas = Tou  ri  ma. 
Tou8=Tao«. 

Touscaroros  =Tuscarora. 
Toase  =  TrtOs. 

Toiwerlemnies  =  Tuol  nm  iie. 
Tous  les  Saiiits=  Kaiiiloucho. 
Toiistchipas  =  Tu.-hepa\v. 
Toutacaugee  =  Tnkhtukag-i. 
Touto  Apaches  =  '1  on t(p-^. 
ToutounU,  Tou-tou-ten  =  Tututunn^ 
Toux  EnongogovLlas  =  Avc)\  ..•1I'>. 
Touzas  =  Tu-kfgL-e. 
Tovare8  =  Tuliare. 
Towaahach  =  Tu\VLha>h. 
Towacanies.  Towacanno,  Towacano,  Towacarro,  To- 

waccanie,  Towaccara3  =  'l  awakuiii. 
Towaches  — Tau'clia^li. 
Towackanies.    Towac-ko-nies.     To-wac  o-nieg.     To- 

wacoro  =Ta\vakoiii. 
Towaganha  =  Oiit\vuL'aiiha. 
Towahach,  Towahhan3  =  Tawi'lia>li. 
Towa'  ka  -.-fin  <  a. 
Towakani.  Towakarehu.  Towakarros.   Towakenoe  — 

Tauakoiii. 
Towako.  Towakon  =  f)tta-.\ a. 
To-wal  umne=T  noli  1  inn  f. 
Towanahiooks  =  To\valjnahif>oks. 
Towanda  =  Tuaiia. 
Towannahiooks  =  Towahn.ihifM^ik>--. 
Towanoendalough  =  Toatonlalo).|;a. 
TowaTummuk  =  .-linsuup. 
Towa  que  =  Taa. 

Towamaheooks,  Towamabiook8  =  To\valmahio<)k.s. 
Towarsa-'l  awa.'^a. 
Towas  =  llano.  Tcua. 
Towash  =  Taucha.'-h. 
Towawog  =  .Nanat.aufr. 
Towcasb.      Tow-ce-ahge,      Toweache,       Toweaah  — 

Taucha-h. 
Toweca-^Tawukoni. 
Towecenegot  =  -Siuago. 


Tow-eeahge,   Tow-eeash.    Towiache*.    TowiachcTk. 

wakenoes  =  Tau  i-lia^li. 

Towiachs=«Ta\vakoiii. 

Toifiash=  l'M\vi'ha>li. 

Towigb,  Towighroano=  Miami. 

T6w{h  =  Taos. 

To-w1n-_che-b4=  Holkoinali. 

T6wimm  =  Tai'-^. 

To»Tsh  =  TM\vehash. 

Town  Builders.  Town-building   Indians.  Town 
Indians  =  I'ui-blos. 
j   Town  of  Relief=  Ayniay. 
'    Town  of  the  Broken  Promise  =  Ti.imi'-. 

Town  of  the  winds  =  I'inawan. 

Townjpeople=  I'lU'hlos. 

To  wo  ash.  Towoashe=  ra\v>.'h.i~li. 

Towoccaroes.     Towocconie.    To  woco-roy    Thvcoo 
Towoekonie  =  Ta  wakoni. 

Towrache,  Tow2ash  =  Taweha-li. 

To-ya  =  Nutria. 

Toyagua=Toja,?ua. 

Toyals=Tohaha. 

Toyash=Ta\vehash. 

Toyengan=Ton,irii;ua. 

To-y-lee  =  T>oo\valilie. 

Toyn-aht  =  Toqnart. 

To-yo-a  la-na  =  Hishota  Avaliltona. 

Toy  Pah-Utes.  Toy  Pi-Utes,  Toy'-yu-wi-tikuttrh- 
Toiuait. 

To-2an'-ne=Dtuuna. 

Tozikakat  =  Nukhikay(M. 

Tozjanne  =  Laiiuiia. 

T'Peeksin.  T'Peekskin  =  Tapeeksin. 

Tpclois  =  X.it('l)ez. 

Tqliln-qas'  tunne'=Tkliliiiiklia^tuniii' 

Tqfa'qumai  =  Toktakamai. 

T'Quaqua  mish  =  Tk\vak\\ami«h. 

Tquayaum.  Tquayum.  Tqwayaum  =  Taii\vayaum. 

Traders  =  Ottawa. 

Traht  =  Tyit.'h. 

Tpa-kfweie-pttine  =  Takluelottine. 

Trakouaehronnons  =  Trak8afchronnons  =  Ciino5!"trft. 

Tpaltsan  Ottine  =  Tat.-,iDottint'. 

Tramasquecook  =  Traina'^qU(--ac. 

Tpananee-Kouttchin.  Tpanata  Kuttchin'  —  Tenen- 
kutchin. 

Tranjik-koo-chin  =  Trotsikkutchin. 

Tpapa-Gottine  =  NelIa^'ottine. 

Trappers  =  Xa  11  tieoke. 

Trascaluza=Tasralusa. 

Tpathel-ottine=Takiwelottine. 

Tpatsan-Ottine  =  Tat.-anottink'. 

Tratse-kutshi^Trotsikkntf'hin. 

Traveling  Hail=  l'a>-ine:  Hail'.s  Band. 

Treaber  Utes  =  <''iunumtiah. 

Treacherous  lodges  =  .\-hU>tchiah. 

Trementinas  =  Tr<.-niMt.-r^. 

Tpendjidheyttset-kouttchiii  =  Tani;<iTat';a. 

Tres-qai-ta.  =  Pohoi. 

Tresrevere  =  Thrt^e  Kivers. 

Tpetle-(k)uttchin,     Tpe-tliet-Kouttchin-Tatlitkut- 
fhin. 

Tpe-ttchie-dhidie-Kouttchin  =  Nat>itkiitcnin. 

Tria  =  .Sia. 

Tri3pe  =  Triapi. 

Triconnick  =  Taeonnet. 

Trijaoga  =  Ti'i2a. 

Tpikka-Gottine=Di'-ne<ievart'lottiue. 

Trile  Kalets^Klikitat. 

Trinachamiut  =  Trinai'hak. 

Trinity  Indiaas  =  Hnpa. 

Tpion-Kouttchin=Tani:erat>a. 

Trios  =  Sia. 

Tripaniek  =  Tripanick. 

Trivtj.  Triyti  =  Guatitniti. 

Trizaoga  =  Ti'a?a. 

Troes  =  Z<H?. 

Trois  Riviere«  =  Three  Rivers. 

Trokesen=-rn><|iioi-:. 

TrongBagToende=  Til  psahrondion. 

TronoDte»  =  Ti'iiionlali. 

Troquois-»  Iro.iUui.s. 

Trout  nation  =  Winnobairo. 
!   Trovniaiiaquino  =  Tro<(maxiaquino. 

Troy  Indiana=  ro<-as-ft. 

Troy  River  =  Thr>'f  l:i\H.-r-\ 
I    Trudamans  =  .-;«.-ni--i.-a. 
[  True  Thnaina  =  KuaiaktioUiu&. 
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TTuni=Ziiflt. 

TrjT)aniks  =  Trip«\nick. 

TtaagTii'  fyit'mai'=  Djahul-pitinal. 

TiaagTik'Ls»uatraft(>£rai'=L)jahui-slc\viihlttUa!?ai. 

Tia-bah-bish,  Tsa-bah-bobi  =  L)wamJ.<h. 

T»aba'kosh  =  rinkota. 

Tsaga'ha'=T-ai;rtnhii. 

Tsah-bahbish  =  b\\  amish. 

T$ah-tu  =  ('hoota\v. 

Tsah'-tvTih  =  T--:i  1 1  i  no . 

T3ah-wau-tay-neuch,  Tsah-waw-ti-neucb.  Tsah-waw- 

ty-neuchs  =  T-H\viiteiiok. 
Tsai3uma  =  \VM-li(>. 

Tsakaitsetlins,  TsakaitsitJin  =  >p<>kftn. 
Tsi-kanha-o-nji°=  1)l-1.i\\  urc. 
T'sakbahbish-=  1  lu  jiini.-li. 
Tsalag-i,  Tsa!akies  =  <.lKTiikt:-f . 
Tsala\gasagi  =  C'lr,'ili('iitln.-. 
Tsalel.  Ts'a  -lU-a'  =  .-^ilcla. 
T8a-16-kee  =  ('lKn'kfe. 
Tsa  mpi'nefa  an\Im  =  (.'liept?nafa. 
Tsan  Ampkua  amim  =  rmj><ma. 
Tsan  a-uta  ainim  =  .Siu-^hiw. 
Tsanh  alokual  amin=<_'ala[>CM>yd. 
Tsan  halpam  amim  =  ?antidiu. 
Tsa'nish  =  Arikartt. 

Tsan  klix  temifa  amun  =  Ts«Dkli;jhtemifa. 
Tsanout  =  T-a\v..iit. 

Tsan  tcha'-ishna  amim  =  Sahiion  Rivt.T  IiiJiaiis. 
Tsan  tcha'lila  amim  =  >ilel.i. 
Tsan  tchifin  amim  =  T.-anfhitiil. 
Tsan  tkupi  aniim  =  Tsaiikupi. 
Tsan-tpie>>ottine=T'^aiitit.-otlinc. 
Tsanusi'yi  =  <.iUdQliso<-. 
Tsa-ottine^l  >atuiif. 
Tsapxa(iidlit  =  T«aj)kliadidlit. 
T3aqtono  =  TNiikti)iio. 
Tsaragi  =  Chcri.ikft'. 
Tsa-re-ar-to-uy  =  KaltM'rghfatnnne. 
Tsar-out  =  T-a\vout. 
Tsasht]as  =  ?iiisla\v. 
tsata-heni=TsateiiyeJi. 

Tsa'-ta-ne-qe'  iuniie'  =  T>atHr!,'lukhetuiine. 
T'saten.  Tsa-'tenne,  Tsa-tmneh  =  Tsa!tine. 
Ts'atl  la'nas  =  Cbaahl-lana5. 
Tsa-tqenne  =  T?attine. 
TgatsaquiU  =  TUitlasikodla. 
Tsatsnotin,  Tsatsuotin  =  Tanuleniie. 
Tsa-ttinne=T!^attine. 
Tsauafenoq  =  T*a\vateiiok. 
Tsa'-u-i=Clirtui. 
Tsa'umak=^Tzauamuk. 
T8auinass  =  Snii?iih. 
TsauwariU  =  T.-u\vani;t-;. 
Tsawadainoh,   Tsawahtee,    Tsawa!inou?h.    Tsawan- 

tiano,    Tsa-wantie-neuh,    Tsawataineuk,  Tsa'wa- 

tE'enoq.   Ts  a'watr.enox,    Tsawatli.    Tsa  waw-tie- 

neuk=Tsa\vateiiok. 
Tsa-whah-sen  =  Talal. 
Tsawi  =  Chaui. 
Tsi'-wut-ai-nuk,  Tsa-wutt-i-e-nuh.  Tsawuttii  nuh  = 

Tsawatenok. 
Tsaxta=CliOftu\v. 

Tsa'yiskiVni,  Tsa'yiski'c/ni  =  T«ayiskithiii. 
Tschah=Hae\vil'.'(-t. 
Tschahta8=Mii-khogean  Family. 
Tschaktaer  =  CliiK-taw. 
Tscharai  =  ('harac. 
Tscha-wa-co-nihs  =  Chawakoiii. 
Tscha-wan-ta  =  'lii-hliu;inta. 
Tschechschequannink.  Tschechschequanung,    Tsch- 

echsequanrank  =  !Shi,'-ln-'i"ii:. 
Tschemowskoje=Ciierniii-ki. 
Tschetschi;hn  =  'i'.->ik. 
Tscliih-nahs  =  T>auii. 
Tschihri  =  l'H\'.  niM-. 
Tschilkat.  Tschi'lkat  k6n  =  Cliilkat. 
Tsclulkut-^rliilkoi.t. 
Tschuijaginjut  =  (:luiit.'itrnuut. 
Tschinkaten---'r'-iiarikutohiii. 
Tschinuk^i  liin""k,  (;liiiiiy)kan  Family. 
Tschipeway,  Tschippiweer  =  Cliir'pi.-\va. 
T8chirokesen-<,'li(-rijkic. 
Tschischlkhathkhoan.TschLshlkhath.Tschishlkhath- 

kh6an--(;liilkat. 
TschlahtsopUohs  -(■lat'-u[). 
Tschnagmeuten,  Tschnagmjnten,  Tschnagmuten^' 

ChiiM;::niut. 
Ttchuagmuti  -Maluniiut. 


Ttehucattchi,  Tscha^azzes,  Tschu^azzi^ciiu^'a- 
cliiemiut. 

tschukane'di^Cliukanedi. 

TschonfTiscetoner  =  1 '.-chautoea. 

Tschura,  Tschiira-Allequas=T>urau. 

T$claUums  =  Clallaiu. 

Ts'-co  =  Clioli. 

Tsea.  Tseah  =  iria. 

Tj5  Aminema=  Tvish. 

Tseca'ath  =  Si-hiirt.  T>osbaatli. 

Tse'(/aaka'=  llaiuiiihka^hiiia. 

Tse'^eckijni  =  T<filio<hkizhni. 

Tse  (:qani=  rMllikliaui. 

Tse</e.-ki'mi  =  T<'-l!u'~likizhiii. 

Tje'i/.-inki'ni=T^i-zliiiikiiii. 

Tseghi  =  Clu'lly. 

Tseeoatl  li'nas  =  riji^uaalil-laiias. 

Tsenalish  =  Cli<'halis. 
i    Tse-hwit-zen—  l"-o\\iiiUfii. 

T8e-it3o-kit=  M  i-hniiLriiov  i. 

T8e-itso-kit'-bitsi'-li=;Shipaulovi. 
I    Tsejin^iai.  Tsejin«iai^ine  =  T<czhiiUlliai. 
I    Tse-jinki'ni'=T-i.-/.hiiikiui. 
I   Tsekanie=?ekaiii. 
I   Tse-keh  na=r--kihruaz. 
1    Tsekehne,  T'sekenne  =  Sik:iiii. 

Tse-ki-a-tan-yi  =  (.'iU'va  Pintada. 
I    Tsekum,  Tse-kun  =  T-t'hnnip. 
I    Tse 'la'kayat  amim=  Klikitat. 
I    Tse-loh-ne  =  'r->-i"HL'. 
I    Tsemakum  =  ("aiMLakiim. 
;   Tse-mo-e  =  Sit-iiiK'. 

Ts'emsia'n  =  'r>iiii>hiau. 

Tse'nahapi7ni  =  T-<-iialKipihlni. 
I   Ts'E'nq'ani  =  'l'.-ciikaiii. 

T«'E'nt3Kniik'aio,   Ts't'nts'Eoxqaio,    Tt|nxq'ai6  = 
T>ontsrnkdio. 

T8'e'okLumiX  =  'J\-er>kuiiiiik. 

Tsepechoen  frercuteas  =  :~enionaii,  SorePi'Utciia. 

Tsepcoen,  Tsepehoen,  Tsepehouen  =  ?i'U]otia!i. 

Tserabocherete,  Tserabocretes  =  BocLieretc-,  T>era. 

Tse-pottine  =  'l'-i.-iiitiiU'. 
I   Ts'e-rxi'a  iunne=K'alt<erf:hL-atiiiine. 
I    Tse'-sa  do-hpaka.  Tse-sa  no-hpa-ka=Pa\vii<>e. 
I   Tsesh-aht  =  i-f^hart. 

TsS  Skualli  amim  =  Ni-qualli. 
I   T«e-ta-hwo-tqenne,     Tse'-ta-ut'qenne  =  T.->e  tuu  t  • 
I       kenne. 
I   T8etcah  =  T^ochah. 

T8'e-t■fxm  =  T^^cttlum. 
I    Tse-td6a  =  Tse. 
I   Tse7/(ani  =  Tsethkhaiii. 

Tse-tis-ta3'=('hoycniie. 
1    TsetseLoa'laqKmae=T-ot.-etloalakemae. 

Tsets  g-yifinai'^^Ciifl-iritwiiai. 

Tset-so-kit^Mi-li'iiiL'iKjvi. 

Tse  lu'  :^a=T~cdluka. 
I   Tse-tut'-qla-le-ni'tun-^T-itutkhlali-aitun. 
1  T8'e'uitx  =  T-eok\iimik. 
'    Tse-xi'a  tene=  Kaitst-rgheatuiine. 
!   T8crlten  =  T>t'kheii. 
!   Tse'yanaponi,  Tseyana/6ni  =  Tbeya!iathoni. 

Tse'yikehecine,  Tseyikehe'/me'  =  Tsoyikch(' 
I   Tse"inrfiai  =  'l\-«L-zliiutliiai. 
I   T'shahnee^T^diio. 
I   T'shanasanakue  =  Ijitrund. 
I   T'shashita'kwe^  I-lttd. 
I    Tsheheilis  =  Clu-ha!i». 
'    Tshei  nik-kee  =  ('!i.iiiiiki. 
:    Tshe-tsiuetineuerno  — MiHitacrimis. 
I   Tshi-a-uip-a=  Nil  la. 
}   Tshilkotin  =  'r-ilkotiii. 
'    Tshimsian^* 'liiiiiiiii.->yan  Family. 
i   Tshingits,  Tshinkilani^'llinirit. 

Tshinook  =  < 'lini'ii'kaii  Family. 

Tshinook,  Tshinouk  =  ('liini-^ik. 

Tsliinuk^-riiitiiK.kaii  Family. 
I    Tshiquit  e  =  I"(.<i)'-. 
I   Tshishe^.Vj'ai'lii-. 
■   Tshithvi,'yook--<;liilli\vhack. 
1    Tshokfachtoh'»jamut  =  .<lioklak. 

Tshokoyem  =  <  ImkuyLUl. 

Tshoo  loos'  =  'l  .^iilii-. 

Ts  ho  ti  non-dowa'-ga'  =  Sciu-ca. 
:    Tshugazzi-'CliiiLfaciiiirmiut. 
I    Tshu-/.'('."/(i---'r-ii'ikluiutiii. 
I    Tshyaui  pa=Islcta. 
'   T8ia  =  S;iji. 
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Tii'-a-qani'=TsiakhaU3. 

Tiichoan-Slirtkiiii. 

Ttiou  SlnjsaJt«e  =  Tsi>hnsindtsrtkiU\o. 

Tii'Dii  ujse  pt'»u"'da  =  Tsishiiiu-.'iniUainpim. 

Tii'ou  Wacta'ne  =  T«i>luMva>htako. 

Ifi3u"Wanu-'  =  T>isl»ii<iniliwiktllu-. 

Tsi'au  weha3{i^e  =  Haiiiiiihkii>hiiiii. 

Tti-e'-qS  ve-ya(;r  =  Tsiekba\vfyiithl. 

T»ifeno  =  SI\uiiim. 

Tii'haci''=  Kdhiin. 

T»ihaiU  =  Sali^hiin  Family. 

T«ihaili-Selish  =  Cholmii-."Srtlisliiui  Family. 

Tsihailish,  TsihaIis  =  Clu-halis. 

T»i-hano  =  Tsina. 

T«i-he-li3--=CholirtliH. 

T»i'-kace=^Cliic'kasii\v. 

Tsikanni  =  Sfkani. 

Tii-kium  =  Tiehump. 

Tslksi'tsi  =  Tucka-:eekree. 

TsQc-u  su  =  Chicka.<inv. 

TsDcyaititans'  =Cueva  Pintada. 

Tsileopaya,  Tsilfopeya  =  Tulkepaia. 

Tsilntetden  =  T<i  i  taiU-n. 

T8i'l-ina-inde  =  Tsihlinaindo. 

Tsijkoh'ton.  T  silkotinneh  =  T~ilk()riM. 

T»illa-taut'  tine,    Tsillata  uf-tinne,    Tsillawadoot. 

Tsillaw-awdcot.    Tsillaw-awdut-riinni.    Tsiilaa-daw- 

hoot-dinneh,  Tsillawdawhoot  Tinnch--^  Etciu-ruiic- 

eottine. 
T8jtarden  =  Tsiltadon. 
Tsimchian,   T'simpheeans,  Tsimpsean,  T'simpshean. 

T'simpsheean.  Tsimsean.  Tsimseyans,  Tsimsheeans, 

T"slm-$i-an'  =  T.siin:ihian. 
T»imiiiia=  I'araje. 
T«inad.:I'ni=Tsinazhiiu. 
Tsinaghse  =  .ShKUiokiii. 
T»inajini  =  Tsinazhiiii. 
TiinpbbeUo=Tsinthobetlo. 
T»inha  =  Tsina. 

Tsin-ik-t!is'-tso-yiks=T«iniksist.-'oyik«. 
Ttinsaka^ni,  Tsinsaka(/ni  =  T.«insakatbni. 
T«inuk= Chi  nook. 

Tstnuk,  T'sinuk  =  Chinookttn  Family. 
Tsinusios  =  Geiieseo. 
Ti'iomiau  =  T<iomhau. 
Tsiphenu  =  Slintina. 
T8ipu=Chippe\va. 

TiiguS'^  stastaai'=Cha\vagi.^stustAe. 
T»i'-se'  =  Me^caUTos. 
TsisUatho  band  =  Na.*kotin. 
T»i  taka  do  hpa  ka=.Seechkatjf  nihpaka. 
T8itka-m  =  .'^ekani. 
T»jtaimeTf:qala  =  T>iUiniek-kabi. 
T»itsk  =  HH^'uilgut. 

Tsitska  d5^oqpaka  =  .-^ef'<likabenilipakrt. 
Tsitsumevi.  Tsi-tsumo-vi,  Tsitumovi  =  Sichomovi. 
T8itz-haiiutch=  Tsit.-;. 
Tiiwiltzha-e=0>axe. 
Tsix  '-X  8^°  '"* = T  ze  k  i  n  Qe. 
T8Ji'8hekwe  =  Toiitos. 
T8ioemakakork  =  Tumacacori. 
Tskaus  =  :^iikulil. 
T8kirirah'ru  =  Skidirahru. 
T8nafmyut=Chiiatfmiiu. 
T8na3ogh  =  Shamokiii. 
T8iiiiik=Chino<jk. 

T8aes-tsieg^-Kuttchin  =  Trotsikkutrhin. 
Taogliakhten,  T30gliakteii  =  Zogliakiuii. 
Tsohke=^'Xjkt.'. 
T8olikw  =  Ts!tko. 
T8oi-gah  =  Noz  I'erc6?. 
T80-i»-kai  =  f'hii-ca. 
T»omas8  =  T--')mo>ath. 
T8omontatez  =  Tionontati. 
Tiom6'oL  =  T>omiV)tl. 
TsonagogliakteQ,    TsoQagolyakhten<==Zonagogliak- 

ten. 
T8onantonon  =  .Soneca. 
T8onaasan  =  ."-LWalhen. 
Tsong  =  S'jiii,'bh. 
T»o'>-kroiie  =  Thekkane. 
T.  Sonnontatex=  Tionontati. 
Tsonnonthouans,  T.  Son-iion-thu-an»  =  .-^oneca. 
Tsonnontouan  =  N  undawao. 
T.    Soniiontouaai,      Tsononthouans,     Tsonontooas, 

Taonontouauj,     Tsonoutowani,     TsoDatboaani=< 

Seneca. 


I  T8on-tpie-(jottine=TsantieottLne. 
I   T80oah-gahrah  =  N\z  Perccs. 
I   Tsoolootum  =  Nakuntluii. 

Tsootsi-ola  =  Tsutsiola. 

Tsd-Ottine  =  .<ar>i. 

T80O-Yess  =  Tziu-i. 

Ti'6tsyE'n=  Isimshian. 

T»ouonthou«aas  =  ?otif(.-a. 

Tsouwa'-raits  =  T>uwarMit,s. 

T»owajsan  =  Se\vatlien. 

Tsoyaha  =  Yiichi. 

Tsiioagk  ane  =  Tskoakfine. 

Tsuess  =  Tziu's. 

T5uharukats  =  N'ez  Perci's. 

Tsuk-tsuk-kTi-alk'  =  r(uu'kohu(|ualk. 

Tsulakki=--Chen>kee. 

T9ulula'  =  ChiluIa. 

Ts\in-[na-k<i'amit'f4  =  T-iinaktliiaiiiitlha- 

T'sunuk  =  Chiiiook. 

Tsu'ij6s  =  ?arsi. 

Tsuquanah  =  TsooqHahiia. 

Ts'u-qus-U'qwrut-me'  iunne=^  DakiiU'ieile 

Tsushki  =  Slir<it.<iina. 

Tsu3kai  =  rhii>i'a. 

Tsassie  =  Yokolaos. 

TEutpeli=N\"Z  PiTC.?s. 

Tsu»a  ie='r~iX>ualiliL'. 

Tsu\6di  =  Cliiuot.Hlei. 

Tsiiyake  ks.  Tsuyake'ksni  =  >huyakek>h. 

TsQ-yes3  =  'r/ui'>i. 

Tsuyu'gi!i'e:i  =  »  >'HliOaliiga. 

Tsxoaxqa  ne  =  T«koakaiie. 

Ttikigak?  =  TikiTa. 

Ttran-jik  kutch-iii=Taiigesat-va. 

Ttse-ottine  =  T.^«>ttine. 

Ttutaho  =  Tutago. 

TtyTiai,TtyBai-chotana,TtyTinaV=.\thapa.>ioan  Fam- 
ily. 

Tuacana=Tawakoni. 

Tu-ad-hu  =  T\vana. 

Tuagenha  =  Ontuaganlia. 

Tualati,  Tualatims,  Tualatin.  Tuality-.Ktfalati 

Tuan-hu.  Tu-a-nooch,  Tu-a-noock  =  Twaua. 

Taape=Toape. 

Tuaa.  Tu'ata  =  Taos. 

Tu-awi-hol=.-^aiuo  Domingo. 

Tubaca.  Tiibae  =  Tubac. 

Tubar,  Tubaris  =  Tubare. 

Tubbies  =  Chocta\v. 

Tabeans  =  Tano. 

Tubessia3=  Yavapai 

Tubians  =  Tano. 

Tu-bic  wun-wu  =  Tllbi.'-h. 

Tubirans^Taiio. 

Tubso.  Tubson  =  Tucson. 

Tubuache  =  Tabiifuaclie. 

TubukhtulLg-mut,  Tubuktuli?Tniut  =  Tubuknilik. 

Tufan  =  Ho[>i. 

Tucane  =  Tucaru. 

TQcano  =  Hopi. 

Tucanoh  =  Twana. 

Tucaricas  =  Tiikuarika. 

Tucayan  =  Hopi. 

Tuccabatche.  Tuchabatchees  =  Tukabatehi. 

Tuchano=  Hopi. 

Tuchapacs.  Tuchapaks  =  TiL-tiepa\v. 

Tucharechee  =  Tik\valit.'^i. 

Tuchima3  =  TiK?hiamas. 

Tuchsaghrondie=Tio~ahnindii:)n. 

Tuckaabatchees,  Tuckabitcha,    Tuckabatche-T';«- 
abalchii. 

Tuckabatchee  Teehassa  — Ti!!iianiiit''hM':. 

Tuckabatches.  Tuckabatchie.    Tuckabatchy,    Tuck*- 
bathees.  Tuckafaches=  i  ukabatihi. 

Tuckalegee  =  Tikualil>i. 

Tuckankame  =  Ta\vakoni. 

Tuckapack3  =  Tu-hL'pau-. 

Tuckapaj.  Tuckapaus  =  'l'iikabatchi. 

Tuckaj-echee  =  l  iKwalit-i. 

Tuckase^ee  =  Turka^i'ui.'''0. 

Tuck-a  Soof-Curra=l  -nikarn. 

Tuckaubatciiees.  Tuckhaba tehee  =  Tukaba to lii. 

Tuckis'a't.n  =  'rii~hki.-ath. 

Tucknapax  =  Tu-h»_-pa\v. 

TucksagTandie  =  Tio'N[ilirondion. 
I   Tucpauska=l'uk|.alka. 
•    Tucremu=  1  iK.-uiiiu. 
,    Tucsares  ='riK>;irii. 
I   Tuc5Son  =  Tucson. 
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Tucubavi  =  TurMhnvia. 

Tucutnut  =  Til  kilt  nut. 

Tucuvavi«=Tii(ni  bavin. 

Tuczon  =  'l'uc>on. 

Tudamanes  =  S.-iierrt. 

Tude  =  Atliapii-i-iiii  Familv. 

Tudnaniriniut=  runimirniiut. 

Tudnunirossirmiut  =  TiiTiiiiiirusirmiiit. 

Tuecantallauhassee  =  l'rtkaii-Tiillaliiiss«'e. 

tu-ei  =  lslo!ii. 

Tuenho=  Ha-twidim. 

Tueson  =  Tlii>oii. 

Tugiak.  Tu5iatak  =  Toijiak. 

Tugiba/tchi  =  Tilk.ibiltclii. 

Tu?ilo  =  Tui.'al.>(i. 

Tugson,  Ti:giii3on  =  Tucson. 

Tahakr*ilh=l<iuisliiiiii. 

Tuhau-cu-wi'-t'9e  =  Tuliiiu>hu\vitthe. 

Tu'hlawai  =  Aoiiniii. 

Tuh'-mu=Tucumu. 

Tiilioa=Jom(.'Z. 

Tuhuc-mach.    Tu-huemaches.    Tu-huk  nahs  =  Tu- 

hukiuaclic. 
Tuhiiktukis  =  T;i\vi\koni. 
Tuliutama  =  Tul(Utama. 
Tutu  tane  =  Cliickaiua. 
Tuhuvti-6mokat=.-Sik.sika. 
Tuhwalati=  AtiMl;Ui. 
Tuh- yit-yaj-  =  Taj  i< )  ue. 
Tu'-iai  =  salUi»  Duiuintro. 
Tuighsaphrondy=  rii»aliron(iii)ii. 
Tuih  t  uihr  QUO  ons  =  Miami. 
Tuinondadecks.  Tuinontatek'-Tiiiniiiitali. 
Tuison  =  TuL'-i>n. 
Tukabaches,   Tukabatchey.    Tukaba^tchi-^Tukalia- 

tchi. 
Tukachohas=  Piaiika.'<lia\v. 
Tukahun=Piri>s. 
TU'-ka-le,  Tu-ka-nyi  =  Ta\vakoiii. 
Tuka-rika  =  Tukuarika. 
Tu'-katc-katc  =  Tukaohkaoli. 
Tukawbatchie,  Tukkebatche-^Tukaliatchi. 
Tuk'-ko  =  Takuvil^i. 
Tukkola  =  Takiilli. 
Tukkuth  =  Tukkuthkutchiii. 
Tuk-pa'  ha''-ya-di'=.\ttaca[ia. 
Tukspu'sh.  Tukspush-'lema  =  John  Day. 
TQkudh  =  Tukkuihkutchin. 
Tukuhun  =  I'irus. 
Tu'-kva-ma'-k  i  =  Kuit.>h. 
Tula,  Tulara.    Tulare   Lake   Indians,    Tulare   River 

Indians.  Tularesin  =  Tularefi(is. 
TuJas  =  Titlas. 
Tulawei  =  .\coma. 
TuJ'bush  =  Matlo!e. 
T'ulck  =  TuMik. 
TuJe  =  Tular>.n(p^. 
Tulinskoe  =  Tulik. 
Tulkays  =  Tunika. 

Tulkepaia  venuna  tchehwhale^Tiilkipaia. 
TuUa  =  TuIa. 

T'ulTi'-muks-me  iunne  =  TillaiiiiH)k. 
Tulloolah=l"ailu:.ih. 

Tu-lo-kai'disel,  Tulukafua^amiut^l  uliika. 
TuluksagTTiiut  =  Tul\iksak. 
Tulumono  =  Tulor!ic]S. 
Tuluraio3  =  Tuiareuos. 
Xul»'ut'-me  =  "riihvutraetunnc. 
Tub  kapay^  =  l  ul  kt'paia. 
Tuma  famlly=^■umaIl  Family. 
Tumanfamalum  =  <jabrielerio. 
Tumayas  =  'l'U!iKi. 
Tumecha  =  Tu!iioha. 
Tumeh  =  .\thapa>-fari  FauuTv. 
Tumewand=  ^'lahicau. 
Tutnican  =  Titiuicna. 
Tumicha  =  Tutiic!ia. 
Tumitl  =  .\tii/iikiara. 
Tummai     mampka     we-i     peyaktchIinmem  =  \Vartu 

Sprinij  IiKiian<. 
Tum-mault  lau^Taiuali. 
Tummewatas  =  Cl'iu  Wfualla. 
Tumpiros=  I'oinf.ir'). 
Tum(^oa'akya5  =  Tiiinkurtakya.s. 
Tumva:er  =  i_  lijivw  .'wallu. 
Tunaghamiiit  -Tuiiatjak. 
Tu'na-ji-i'— -i'.rn.a  .\Tia. 
Tu'-na-i-pT"- Tuna n pin. 


TunaTwa=>Sis. 

Tuncas  =  Tiinioa. 

Tuncksit^Tuii.vi.o. 

Tungiis.  Tungi5»-k6a  =  Tonpa.<!. 

Tungke  =  Tuiii:t;i'. 

TungTas*  =  Ti>Ui:as. 

Tunicas  =  Tonikan  Family. 

Tu-ni'-cka   an-yadi',   Tuni'-cka    ha°-ya,  TunikSa  — 

Tunica. 
Tuniqdjuait=Torint. 
Tuiiis=^Zuni. 

Tunne  =  .\tlia[>a'^caii  Family. 
Tunniakhpuk  =  Tumak[)Uk.' 
Tunque  =  TunL'if  o. 
Tunscas  =  Tunud. 
Tuntu  4uxtana  =  .\l,somiut. 
Tunujiuk  =  Tanunak. 
Tuolomo  =  TuliiMio~. 

Tuolumne  Indians.  Tuolurane8  =  Tui)lumne. 
Tuopa  =  Taos. 
Tuozon  =  Tuc.^n. 
Tupanagos  =  Tiinpaiavat«. 
Tupes  =  bil.sakaiia. 
Tuphamikhua^mut.     Tup-hamikva.     Tup-hamikwa, 

Tup-hanikwa  =  T()fiuiiika. 
Tuphu]ga  =  .K.tiapali;a.s. 
Tup-ka-ak  =  Topkok. 
Tup-kujameuts  =  Tapkachmiut. 
Tups  =  'liij«>. 

Tuqe'-nlkaci'3ia  =  TuklienikHsliika. 
Tuqte'umi=  Atuaiui. 
Tuquison.  Tuqul5on  =  Tuvon. 
T'ii'-q»'e-fa'iunne'  =  TLltutni. 
Turcaroras  =  Tu-canira. 
Turealemnes  =  Tui»lunine. 
Turi-ca-ctii  =  Teiiricaclii. 
Turkey-Home,  Turkey  Town -=  Pin hoti. 
Turkey  tribe  of  the   Delawares=  LTialachtigo. 
Turlitan  =  .\tl"alati. 
Turnip  Mountain  =  Turnipito\vu. 
Turn  water  =  :?t<.-ht.-asami>li. 
Turrurar,  Turruraw  =  Tallulah. 
Turtle  gens=  Kunika^hika. 

TurtleMountainbaiid  =  Mikinakwa<ishivvininiwdk. 
Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delawares=  t'liami. 
Tu-rxestl'  tsa'-tun  =  Turghestksatun. 
Tusab€=Jicarilla. 
Tuaachrondie  =  Tiosahron'lion. 
Tusahn=Tzlanapah. 
Tusan=Hopi. 

Tusayan  =  Hopi.  Tzlanapah. 
Tusayan  Moqui=  Hopi. 
Tuscagee  =  Ta-kit:i. 
Tuscalaways  =  Tulara  was. 
Tusca  Loosa.  Tuscaluca  =  Ta.scaliisA. 
Tuscarara,  Tuscararo^Tu-^cafDra. 
Tuscarawi  =  Ti:~cara\VH-. 
Tuscareras.  Tuscarooroes-=Tu>carora. 
Tuscarorans.  Tascaroras  =  Tu«ar.awd<. 
tusCarorase.  Tuscaroraw.  Tuscarore  haiga.  Tuscaro- 

rens,  Tuscarores.  Tuscarones.  Tuscaroroes.  Tuica- 

row  =  Tu'^car(jra. 
Tuscarowas  =  Tu.'^oara\va.s. 
Tuscarura,  Tuscaruro  =  Tu>canira. 
Tuscavoroas=  ru>cara\vas. 
Tus  che-pas  =  Tu-l)epaw. 
Tuscoraras  =  Tu^carora. 
Tu3Corawas  =  Tuscarawas. 
Tuicorora,  Tuscororoes.  Tuscoroura,  Tuicorure.  Tm- 

couroro=l  u^caror.i. 
Tu-se-an=Hf>pi. 
Tusehatche.=  Fu^ihatrlii. 
Tushapawg,     Tuahe  pah.     Tashepahaj,      Tushcpau, 

Tushepaw  Flatheads-^'l  il-licp  i\s . 
Tushhanushagota=  Vortxiiiw  atru. 
Tu8h5aghrendie  =  Tio-atiroiidlijn. 
Tushshepah  =  Tii'^hepaw. 
Tush-yit-yay  =  'I  ajiijue. 
Tii'silcweo=  1  a-ikoyi). 
T  u  s-kai'-ye"',  Tus-ka-o-wa"'.    Tmkararo  — Tii^'-a- 

rora. 
Tiiskarawas  =  Tu'-carawas. 
Tuskaroe*.   Tuskarooroe.    Tinkarora.    Tuskaroraha. 

Tuskarorers.  Tuskarorei,  Tuskarorinj.  Tuskaroro, 

Tuska  wres  =  T  usr;i  r'  >ra. 
Tuskeegies,  Tuskeego  =^Tu>-k''i,''.'.'. 
Tuskege,  Tuskegee^  TaskiKl. 
Tus-keo-wa'''.  Taskeroode,  Toikcruda,  Tuikeruroi. 

Tuskierores  ='I  u-carora. 
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Tuskiki.  Tuikofee  =  Tii5kO!jt?e. 

Tuskoraries.  Tuskorore  =  TiLscarora. 

Tuskoweliow  =  Tu>kii\vill:io. 

Tuskroroes,  Tusks ^Tiisciirunt. 

Tuskugu  =  Ti>ki.?»>e. 

Tuskurora==Tii<oiirora. 

Tuskwavg:omeeg  =  Nipi5>in!T. 

Tusla.  Tu  sla-na-pa.  Tu-slan-go  =  Tzldn(ipah. 

Tusonim6  =  Tu^(.iniinon. 

Tus-qlus' junne'  =  Taskhlustunno. 

Tusquarores.  Tusqueroro=  iux.arorn. 

Tasquittee  =  Tu<.iuianh. 

Tu8saghrondie  =  Tiosaliroiuliiiii. 

Tussapa,  Tussapas  =  Tu-liip:i\v. 

Tussee  =  Tin\  -oe. 

Tusskegee  =  Ta^kiiri. 

Tiissoninio  =  Tu?-inimoii. 

Tustans  =  Tu<t\ir. 

Tua'-ta-tun  qu'-u-cl  =Tustatiiiikhiiiishi. 

Tusuque  =  Tf~uqiK-. 

Tu3'-wa  =  FusUrtlgi. 

Tusyan  =  H(iiii. 

Tutahuca  =  Tutahaco. 

Tu-taiiiia  =  Tu. 

Tutaliaco  =  Tntrthaco. 

Tutaloes  =  TiUL'lo. 

Tutatamys  =  Tunitni. 

Tutchaco--=Tiualiiu-i.. 

Tut-chohn'-kut-chin,  Tutchone-Kutchin,  Tutchone- 
kut"qin,  Tutchon  Kutchin.  Tatch-un-tah'  kutchin. 
Tutcone-kut'qin  =  '!"!itc  111. n.-k'ito  hill. 

Tutecoes,  Tuteeves.  Tutelas.  Tutele  =  Tnti»lo. 

TuThinr=I'uebl.^«. 

Tuthla-huay,  Tuth-la-nay  =  .\COUia. 

Tutie.  Tutiloe3  =  TiUi.-l(>. 

Tutiritucar=  L'lurUlK'. 

Tutloe  =  Tuti'lo. 

Tutoi  band=  Nahaeiro. 

Tutoten  =  Tututni. 

Tu-t3an-nde  =  Lipan. 

Tat-«ee-was  =Tu.shL'pa  w, 

Tut36gemut=Tacliik. 

Tut3oni  =  Thcitsoni. 

Tuttago  =  Tutrtifo. 

Tuttallasee,  Tut-tal-leo-see  Tut-tal-lo-see  =  Tiitalosl. 

Tuttelars.  Tuttelee  =  Tiitflii. 

Tn'-ta  =  Tututunne. 

Tutiihaco=Tutahaco. 

Tutulor  =  TutL>lo. 

TutunaJi  =  Tututni. 

Tutunitucan  =  L'nirituc. 

Tututaniys,  Tu-tuten  =  Tiitutni. 

Tutu'  tene',  Tu-tu-to-ni^Tututuiino. 

Tutzose  =  Tutzi>ue. 

Tuuk-soon  =  Tuc<oii. 

TuvaIIm  =  Tul)are. 

Tuvasak  =  Tin  iiCiinga. 

Tuvalci  uinwu  =  Tuvarhi. 

Tuven  =  Tano. 

Tuvou  winwu  =  Tuvoii. 

Tii-vu-tci  wun-wu=Tuvaclii. 

Tuwakariwa  =  Ta\vakoiii. 

TiUwania-ikc  =  Klikitat. 

Tu-wa'  nyu-mu.  Tu-wa  wun-wu  =  Tiiwa. 

Tiiwi'-ai,  Tuwii  =  ^aiito  Domingo. 

Tuwirat  =  TaO';. 

Tuwiu,  Tu»ixuide=Santo  Domingo. 

Tuiaxa=Tiilialia. 

Tuieque-TariMnie. 

Tuxeze'p  =  TulR'ze[f. 

Tu;^guet.  Tui(kanne  =  \Vicliita. 

Tuxtchcn6yika=  li.-'t-aiiayuka. 

Tuxtu-kigi'^Tuklituka;.:!. 

Tuyetchiske  =  Dakcjta. 

Tuzan  =  Hui)i. 

Tuzhune  =  Pusune. 

Twa"ga'ha'  =  Ont\vapanha. 

Twaka'nha'  =  Chippewa. 

Twakanhahors  =  M  i->i>aiiL.'a. 

Twalaties,  Twalaty,  Twalites,  Twallalty,  Twalta- 
tines  ^Atfal.ili. 

Twanoh,  Twanug  =  T\vaiia. 

Twechtwej-s,  Tweeghtwees  =  Miami. 

Tw'e'tinl'nde  =-'riii-tinini. 

Twghtwees,  Twichtwees.  Twichtvichs,  Twichtwicks. 
Twichtwighs.  T*-ichwiches,  Txicktwicks.  Ta-ick- 
twigs.  Twictweis.  TwictwKts.  Twi^ht.  TxiirhtHts, 
Twightceys,  Twi^htits.  Txi^'h'.Teva.  Twi^htwicks, 
Twightwies.  Twii;htwigh3.  T*i?h:wis  Roa:iu,  T*ig- 
tets,  Twiglhtweei,  Twig-Twee,  Twigtwicks,    Twig- 


twief.  Twigtwig,  Twiswicks.  Tiritchwee*.  Twithuayi 

Xwftwitheno'''  =  Miami. 
Two  Cauldrons.  Two  Kettles  =Oohenoiip!i. 
Two-Mountain  Iroquois^i  ika. 
Two  Rille  band  =  Ui'lK'iionpa. 
Two-took-e-ways=- Tut  ut  mine. 
Twowakanie,    Twowokana,    Twowokauaes  -  Taua- 

koni. 
Txaiwa't\sh  =  Lower  Cbiiiook. 
Tie'ii-tskune  =  Tlu-ikl>kunf. 
Tyacappa.  Tyakappan  =  Tyai'a[fpail. 
Tya-me,  Tyami=iJyami. 
Tyaoga  =  'l  iiii-'a. 
Tycappans  =  Tyai'appan. 
Tychedas  =  Tin«iiia. 
Tyeachten  =  (,'hiakti-l. 

Tye  of  Deshute,  Tygh.Tyh.  Tyich.  Tyicks=Tyiy;!i. 
Tykothee,  Tykothee-dinneh=  riikkultikutcliiii. 
Tyinahse  =  Tiima<sto. 
Tymangoua  =  Timucua. 
Tyndysiukhtana  =  At'lemiut. 
Tyoga=Tioj;a. 

Tyo-na-we''-det  =  ToMawanda. 
Tyo'nesiyo'  =  Geni.'~eii. 
Tyo-non-ta-te-ka=Tionontati. 
Tyopari  =  Teopari. 
Typoxies  =  .-^iyantf. 
Tyschsarondia  =  Tii>s)ih  roll!  lion. 
Tzaharagamut,     Tzahavagaraut,     Tzahavagamute  - 

Tzaliavek. 
Tzah-dinneh  =  TsattiiJe. 
Tzeachten  =  Chiaklel. 
Tzedoa  =  T-^e. 
Tzej-gla  =  (;oyoteros. 
Tzej-in-ne=TzeclK>^cliiniio. 
Tzek-iat-a-tanyi=t'iifva  Fintada. 
Tze-kiime=Fima. 
Tzen-o-cue  =  .Sone(.'U. 
j   Tze-ojua  =  T.S€. 
Tzia  =  Sia. 
Tzibola=  Hawiktih. 
Tzi-gu-ma,  Tzi-gu-may  =  C4enega. 
''Zi-i  =  Sii. 

Tzinach.ini=Tsinazhini. 
Tzina  hanutch=Tsina. 
Tzi-na-ma-a  =  Moliave. 
Tzip-ia  Kue=Tsipiak\ve. 
Tzi-quit-e=  Pfco<. 
Tzi-re-ge=TRhirege. 
Tzi3-eque-tziJlan  =  Tziseki.'tzillan. 
Tzoes  =  Zot:-. 
Tzuiukis= Cherokee. 

TJa-buna-tota=Shipapulima. 

U-aha=Omaha. 

Ualana  =  l'icurb-. 

XJalato-hua,  Ual-to-hua  =  J>--mez. 

TJ ash-pa  Tze-na=  Hua^hpatzena. 

Tn)ate=Tano. 

Xn)chacha  =  Oglala. 

TJbu  =  Vupu. 

Xrburiqui  =  Imuris. 

Uca  =  Yukiaii  Family. 

Il9achile  =  0.-achile. 

■Ucalta3  =  Lfkwilti)k. 

Uchagmiut=L'chak. 

Uche  =  Leheun  Family. 

TJchees=Utln.-an  Family,  Yuchi. 

TIches  =  Y'uclii. 

TJchesees  =  L<JWLT  CrL'trkH. 

Uchi'chol  =  (>t:liL-<.hot<j. 

Xrchies  =  Vuchi. 

Uchipweys  =  <'hippewa. 

Uchres  =  Vuki<  hiliiiliic. 

TJchulta=  Lcku  iltok. 

■Uch>-s  =  Yui'hi. 

TJcista=L\ita. 

■n-cle-ta=Likwiltok. 

Ucle-tah  =  Lt.'kwiUok,  Ucluolet. 

Ucktes-=I,'kwiltok. 

Uclulet=Lxliielcl. 

TJctetalis  =  Lckwiltuk. 

Uculta  =  L'-kwiUok.  Tsakwalooin. 

tj'-cu  wuriwu  =  L.^liil. 

Udaiwak-^OUawa. 

Heche  neeti--Knhiin.-'li. 

Ufalees.  Ufallahs.  UfaUays,  Ufallees,  Ufaula.  Ufauuy 
Ufawlas,  Ufe*-les=Kuiailla. 
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TJfig6s'mut  — rcftgopralilt. 

'Ufagruk  =  Iirrteik. 

TJgaiuk  =  l"yrtk. 

'lJgakhpa  =  Quii:>;i\v. 

Ugalachmiuti.  U?alakinute«,   Ugalakmutsi.  Upalen- 

schen.  Ugalense,  Ugalenta.  Ugalentse.  Usalenui. 

TJgalentze,  Ugalenz.  Ugalenze,  Ugalenzi.  Ugaljach- 

mjuten.  Ugaljachmutzi=  I'lruliiKiniiit. 
Ugayachmuui  =  Ksquiiiumun     Kaimly,     rttiilnk- 

miiit. 
TTgalukmute,  Ugalyachmusti.  tJgalyachrautsi.  TJgal- 

yachmutzi,  U?alyackh-mutsi=  r^rtlnkiiiiiU. 
Uganak  =  rpinnk. 
Ugaqpa.  llgaqpa-qti  =  ijiiiipji\v. 
tJgas'hig-mut=ri:a<IUi.'iiinu. 
■pgavigamiut,  Ugavik=  (L'uvik. 
Uga\pa,  U?aypa\ti  =  '4ua[>aw. 
'Ugiu-ug  =  Hiiirkii. 
TJg3ulik=rt.'juHriniut. 
■Dglaainie=ClUirtvi. 
XTglariaq=L'?larink. 
XIglivia  =  rslovrtiii. 
'Cglu3latiich=  L"(jhielet. 
Ugnasik'^L'nfjn. 
Ugokhamiut^  I'diak. 
TTgovigamute=rt:ovik. 
Uguiug  =  BiM  vt-r. 
Uhaiak  =  Akhit)k. 
Xrh-kosis-co  =  Auro<_i>ci>. 
Tnilchako  =  Ilkrtt^hii. 
T7-i-kayi  'lako  =  W i  ka it hla ko. 
tTinakhtagtuik  =- T 'i n n k . 
Uintah  Valley  Indians,  U'-in-tats=rinta. 
'nitanons  =  \Vta. 
TJi-ukufki  =  \\V(i£rufka. 
TJjange  wakixe=  Maiiyiiika. 
XIj-e-jauk  =  Ojot.-juk. 
U)uiapa=L"jiiiap. 

'Oka=VukiHn  Fainilv.  Vukichftunne. 
TTkadliq.  Ukadlii^Ukadlik. 
ITkagamut=L"kak. 
■0kag'emut=L'kajremiut. 
ti'-k£lipu  =  Quapaw. 
tncak=lkak. 
TJ-kanakane=Okinag:au. 
TJjiaqpa  =  yudpa\v. 
XT3{a'qpa-qti=L'kakhpakhti. 
U3iaqpaqti=Quapa\v. 
TTkasa,  Xrkasak=--Kan.sa. 
TJ-ka'-she  =  Mamlan. 
■piidschuUk.  Ukdshulik=L'frjulirmiiit. 
XTk-hoat-nom.  Ukhotnom=  L'kohtontilka. 
TTkiahs,  Ukias  =  Vokaia. 
trkie9  =  Vukian  Family. 
TJkioUk  =  l.'kiailliviuK'. 
■Cndvak=L'kivok. 
TJTdvog-mut,     Ukivokgmut,     tXkivokmiut  =  L'kivoK- 

miut. 
UkivTik,  TJkiwTik  =  rkivok. 
Ukla  falaya  =  Oklai'alaya. 
TIkiiadak=L'knixlok. 
XJk3hivkag-miut=('k.-hivikak. 
'Ukuayata  =  Ottawa. 
Trk-umnom  =  rk(>mn<"ini. 
Tnninadok  =  rkri(><lrik. 
Tllnuiksalik.  Ukusiksalingmiut.  Ukusiksillik  =  Ikii- 

.^ik.^aliruiiut. 
irkTikhtuli?Tnut=rkvikmlik. 
XTkwu'nf.  Uk*'d'nii  =  <)coiit.'e. 
'Criamanasek  =  OliUiion. 
Ulasteku-i=M^tl'.-fite. 
U-le -b-wa  =  Ori'.it>i. 
Ul»zaianiiut=  rifzara. 
XIlibahali  =  L'riil)ahali. 
'Ulkies  =  Yukiati  Faniilv. 
Ullibalies,  UUibalys  =  UUibaliali. 
UUulata3  =  01uialo. 

Ulnobah.   TJlno  mequaegit  =  BL'Othukaii  F'aiuily. 
XJlokagmiut=L'l.jkak. 
Ulseah  =  Al-i'n. 
Ultschna^Kulc  liana. 
TJltaehaga,  Ultsehua  =  K.skiino. 
'Ultz-chna  =  Kiilrhaiia. 
■Dlucaj  =  Guilitiiy, 
TnukagTnuts  =  riiikakhotana. 
Ulukak  =  riuki:k. 
UluJruk  =  l'lukakliotana. 
Ululato  =  (>liilato. 
U'liin'yl-.TurHiptown. 


Uma-"ha"  =  Onialm. 

TJmahs=  ViiiLiii. 

Umanaqluaq.  TJmanaqtuaq,  TTmanaqtusq.   TIman»v" 

tua\  =-riiianaktiiak. 
TJmanhan  =  <  >iii.ilia. 
Umanos^  lavvflia.-h. 
TJmashgohak^t.^ri'i'k.'. 
TJmatila-^fm.ililla. 
Umbaqua.  Umbiqua«=rmpqiia. 
Umeas.  Um€ne  =  Viiina. 
Umenk  =  rinivik. 
XImguas=  rinpnua. 
Umi  k=.\lmHk. 

TJmk»a.  Um'-ku-a-me'  junne  =  rmpiiiUH. 
Umnak  =  Niki'>lski. 
Um-nok  a  lukta^rtuiiokalukta. 
0mpame  =  I'atn.xot. 
Umpaquah"  I'mpqna. 
Umpk»-a,  Umpqua=  Kuit^li. 
Umpquahs  proper,  Umpqua  Irins,  Umqua,  Umquei=" 

Uinpoua. 
tJm-tooleaux  =  n>imptulip. 
TJmudjek=Ki\vhiH-'lit. 
TJnachog=  Tatchoair. 
'nnagounga5  =  .\biiaki. 
'Unagtuligmut=  rnsalik. 
tJnakagamut=  l"iiakairak. 
Unakatana,  Unakatana  Yunakakhotana=  t'nakhiv 

tana. 
Trnaktolik  =  l'ni:alik. 
TJnalachleet=riialaklik. 
Unalachtgo.  'Unalachtin  =  rimlaolitiKO. 
Unalaklit-^rnalakllk. 
Unalaschkaer=  I'lialaska. 
Unalaska=Ilinliuk. 
Unileet-L'iialii-'raiiit. 
Unalginskoe  =  riiiilga. 
1Jnaliskans  =  rnalaska. 
TJnamines,  Unamini  =  L'nami. 
'Unangan  =  Alcut.  E--iiiuiiiuiuaii  Family. 
Unatagua,  Unataguous,  Unataquas  =  Anaclarko. 
TTnatolilc  =  L"nKalik. 
'Unaungna  =  Chou  ipiia. 
TJncachage  =  I'atchoag. 
XJncachogue=  PoO'^fpatuck. 
■Dncaway  =  ('ncoua. 

Unchagog^.Unchechauge,  ITncheckauke  =  Patchoag 
TJncoes=  Wasco. 
■UncompahgTe  =  Tabeguache. 
TJncoway  =  I'ncowa. 
TJnc-pah-te  =  Hutikpatina. 
Uncpapa,  Uncpappas  =  Uiinkpapa. 
TJncpatina-^H  link  patina. 
irndatoma'teridi=I'(ita\vatomi. 
XJnechtgo  =  Nanticnk(.'. 
TJnedagoes  =  Onni\flai;a. 
Uaescapis,  TIngava  Indians  =  NaMapet:. 
TJngavamiut  =  Taha(rmiut. 
TJngiay6-rono  =  .-^iminole. 
Uniin  =  l'ni>iik. 
■Dnijalma  =  Unyijaima. 
■tInikwa  =  l'iniHiua. 
TJnka-pa  =  rnkiipannkiiint':. 
Unkar  kauagatsTa-Nouts=  lnkakarm;ut<. 
Unka-toir.a  =  L'nkapannkniiit.-. 
TJtjkce-yuta^  I'nkchoynta. 
Unkepatines^Hunkpatina. 
Unkowas- Uneowa. 

TJnkpapa.  UnkpapaDakotas.  Unkpapas  =  Hnn kpajia 
■&nktce-yuta^  L'ukcliL'Vnta. 
Unkus  Indians  =  Mohc^'aii. 
TJnkTk'as^  L'nrDua. 
Un-nahtak -=  I'liatak. 
'Dnoktolik  =  riit:alik. 
Unov  =  .~an  Diu-iuitn. 

TJnquachog,   Unquechauge,    Unshagogs  =  ratchi.at'. 
0nuh  =  Una. 

ynugiin  =  Ksqiumatiari  Family. 
tinungun -.\lf.-ut. 
Un  wu'-si  =  .\in;\vu.=i. 
Unxus^  Tunxi-. 
Uon  a  gan  =  lloukan. 
Uparsoitac=  l.'liii-MjitrtC. 
Upatrico  ^  C'l  iiau  i  .a  t  rioo. 
TJpatsesatuch  =  Opili'h(_-.'flht. 
Up'rnavik^  Cprrnivik. 
UphauUe  towns  ^  Kuiaula. 
■Upiktalik^Ojiiktulik. 
Up-la-goli  =  Takiinil<liiig. 
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TJplanders=  rirtikni . 

Upland  Indians  =  MohoCT.n. 

TJp-le-goh  =  Takiinilr1in?. 

Dpotoi  =  .Vi>rttni. 

0p-pa  =  lliiiiH. 

Up-pa-eoine»,  Up-pah-goines  =  OpoL'oi. 

Upper  BruJes=Klioyntii\vichii>lia. 

Upper  Castle  =  (\-inaiotiiirie. 

Upper  Cheehaws  =  (.  iiiaha. 

Upper  ChihaIis  =  Kwainilk. 

Upper  Coquille=  Mi>hikh\Mitiiietuime. 

Upper  Cowetas  town=  Kawita. 

Upper  Cree  =  Saknuithmi\vuk. 

Upper  Dakotas  =  >aiUt'i?. 

Upper  De  Chutes  =  Tyii.'h. 

Upper  Esquimaux  of  Begh-uJa  or  Anderson  »  River  = 

Kitetraroiit. 
Upper  Eufalla,  Upper  Euphaules  =  Kiilaula. 
Upper  Gens  du  fou  =  Tn>l-ikkmchiii. 
Upper  Killamuks^Tillamixik. 
Upper  Klamath  =  Kanik. 
Upper  Kootanais.  Upper  Kootanie.  Upper  Kootenay. 

Upper  Kooteniih3  =  ri'i"-r  KhU'Imi. 
Upper  Matchodic,  Upper  Mattschotick  =  Matchntic. 
Upper  Medewakantwans=  I'l'iM-r  Mdewukaiilon. 
Upper  Mohawk  Castle  =  CMniiiisrt. 
Upper  Oakl'uske  =  i  lakiii-kio. 
Upper  Pend  d0reilles=  Kali.-pol. 
Upper  Platte  Indians  =  Khi.'yata\vi.lia-li.i. 
Upper  Puyallup  =  T'  >•  m  h  k . 
Upper  Rogue  River  Indians  =  Tak(.'ltua. 
Upper  Seesetoan=  Kuhr.i. 
Upper  Senecas  =  (;fiie->.'r>. 
Upper  Spokanes  =  S;piikiiii. 
Upper  Tsihalis  =  K  U.I  ia  i  Ik. 
Upper  Ufale  — Kuiaula. 
Upper  Umpqua^rmp-iua. 
Upper  Wakpaton=  Mili'iyeilaii. 
Up-pup-pay=Ncz  PeicO>. 
U  pqa"  =  rpkhan.  , 

Upsaraukas.  Upsarocas.    Up  sa-rO-ka.   Up-shar-look- 

Icar,  Upsook.  Up-sor-aii-kay  =  Cro\v<. 
Uquiota  =  0'|uitiia. 
U-qwaikc  =  Ukhwaiksh. 
Ura=L'va. 
Uraba=Taos. 
Ura^ees  =  Mahican. 
Urai-Nuints  =  Uainuint.s. 
Urawis  =  L"naiui. 
Ure  =  Opala. 

Urriba  cuxi,  Urribarracuii  =  T(K?<)bHKa. 
Ur'thlaina  tai'na=Ijrhlai!ia. 
Usaulej-s,  Usawla.  Usawles^  K'naula. 
Usaya,  Usaya-kue.  Usayan  — llopi. 
U'-»e=lMiu. 
Usechees  =  ()m  >to  li  i . 
Usheree,  Usherie,  Ushery  =  rjitrtwlm. 
Ush-ke-we-ah  =  Haiui(Hk. 
U8hkimari'tig6g:  =  Ouki.-kiraaiiitouk. 
Ushpi=OiOL:oula. 
Usiet8hawus  =  Tillaino<->k. 
Uskee,  Uskeeme.  Uskeemi,  Uskimay-  h>kiuiu. 
Usk6k=Hiyayu!L't:. 
Uskwawgomees  —  M  on  taenia  is. 
U8quemows  =  i;>k)nin. 
Ussagenewi.  U5saghenick=  Moiitauiiai.s. 
Us»eta=  Kasihta. 
U»sinebwoinug  =  .\<sinib<>iii. 
Ussinnewudj  — .-San-i. 
Us  succar  shay  =  .^IaIlclaIl. 
Ustana  =  'riiiiuc-ua. 
Ustenary  =  Ouiliali. 
Ustu=r>t<.iiia. 
Usuchees=^0^>tohi. 
U8uokehaga  =  <  i^\ve):rat(liii'. 
Usutchi^i  )<oti-hi. 
Utagumig  =  Ku.xes. 
Utahs  =  rt.>. 

Utaisita=  K'aioliaiiacho. 
Utamijs  -  Miami. 

Uta'mqtamux  =  L/iult  Tlniliipxjli  Imlialis. 
Utaobaes  =  (Jl  ta  wa. 
Utas-=l.tf 

Utaseta=  Kadohadacho. 
Utawas.  Utawawas— OCtawH. 
Ulaw8  =  rt<-. 

Utce-ci  nyumuli  =  .\pHi:h<'. 
Ut-cha-pah,  Ut-cha-pas,  Ut-chap  pah  — L'lliapa. 


Utcheet—rohean  Family,  Yiichi. 

Utchis  =  Vuohi. 

Utcitcak  =  Ojocjok. 

Ute  =  Mo<itavhaitaniu. 

Ute  Diggers  =  Haiiite. 

UteIla=U  mat  ilia. 

Utiangue.  Utianque  =  Autiam<iuc. 

UtiUas  =  rmaiUla. 

Utilltuc=l"mriiiic. 

Utinama.  Utinamocharra  =  L'tina. 

Utlnom  =  ('sal. 

Utiqimitang  =  Ulikiinitiiii?. 

Utkeagvik.  Utkeaire,  Utkiaving.  Utkiavwlii^  f'.ki 

avi. 
UtkiaTvinmiun  =  rtkiavinniiiit. 
Utku-hikalik.  Ut-kuhikaling-meut.  Utkusik-ka'.ir.e 

nie-ut.    Utkusiksalik,     Utkutciki-alin-meut— l   ^i.- 

.siksaliriiiiiu. 
Utlak-soak  =  l'tlaksiik. 
Utnux  tana=Ahtena. 
Utovautes=Ottawa. 
Utsaamu  =  .\pai'he. 
Utsanango  =  ('henaiieo. 
Ut-schapalis  =  l.'('hapa. 
Utschies  =  rcheaii  Family.  Vui-lii. 
Utschim,  Utschiuni,  ritschiun  =  t\hiiini. 
Utsia  =  rtL'. 
Utsushuat  =  Quaf>)i\v. 
Uttawa  =  <»tta\va. 
Uttewas  =  Ma'ssot. 
Utukakgmut=  rtukamiiit. 
Uturicut  =  L'tnritiK-. 
Uturpe  =  Atarpe. 
Uubum  =  Yiipii. 
Uuschketan  =  \Vashkt;Uin. 
Uvas  =  rva. 

Uvkusigsalik=Ukusik>;ilirniiiit. 
Uwaga'hi  =  Oi'iu-e. 
UwsLba  =  Oinaha. 
Uwarrow  Suk-suk  =  r\van>suk. 
Uwata'yo-rono  =  Cherokee. 
Uwelen  =  r!ak. 
U»inty-Utalis  =  U  i  n  ta. 
^xui  =  Lipau. 
Uyada  =  (.'her<.)kee. 
Uye-Lackes  =  \Vailaki. 
Uy'gila'gi  =  Oothcalotra. 
Uzaclul  =  Osachile. 
Uzaies=-Osaee. 
Uzela  =  0.-a  chile. 
Uzinkee  =  Lziiiki. 
Uzutiuhe,  U-zuti-u-we  — L'z\i!iulii. 

Va'-aki  =  Ca.sH  Blaiiea. 

'Vaca=Baca. 

Vacapa=MataiR'.  • 

Vaccayi=  Wakokayi. 

Vaceraca=  Ba-erac. 

Vacupa  =  Matape. 

Vacas  =  .\coma. 

Vagueros^QiKTfchos. 

Valachi^Apalachee. 

■Valencia  =  Toriu'. 

Valero  =  ?an  ArUonio 'ie  Valero. 

Valladolid  =  Tafis. 

ValIatoa-=.Ivmez. 

Valley  Indians  ==  I  laii pom  Wiiilmi. 

Valverde  =  ^fi-m[«>api. 

Vampe  =  Nam'»'. 

Vanasta-Kouttchin  --=  \'milak;it(liiii. 

Vancouvers  =  K  likilat. 

Van-tah-koo-chin,    Vanta  Kutchi.     Vanta  Kutcfcx 

Vanta  kutshi=  ViiiuakiU'liiu. 
Vanyume  =  .-~i.rraiiii-. 
Vaqueros^i^uert-iho.s. 
Varogio==  Varohio. 
Vashichagat  =  \  nKitchitcliale. 
Vassconia  -=  I'apauo. 
Vatepito^!5ate[iilo. 
Vatica  =  Valiia. 
Vat-qi  =  ('asii  Grande. 
Vatuco  =  B.ituei>. 
Va  Vak  =  ('asa  Hlanea. 
Vawulile  =  Hat>')ri;{amc. 
Vaxacahel"  Vazarahel. 
Vaysaylovskoi^  Vi-^eloiski. 
Vay  ua  va  vi-v  Viiyuavahii. 
Veachile^Axillc." 
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Veeaxds  =  \Viyflt. 

Venanga,  Venargo,'Veneango,Veningo  =  VermiiKu. 

Venizali  =  Vina«iilo. 

VentaKuttchin  =  Vuntukiuchiii. 

Vermillion  =  ZiUM'min. 

VermiUion  Kickapoos,  VerrmlUons  =  ViTiiiilinii. 

Ve»eI6v$koe  =  Vi>cli'l-ki. 

Veshanackj.  Vesnacks=VcsnHk. 

Vesselovsky  — Vi-,-elolVki. 

Viandots=  Huron. 

Viard  =  \Viyat. 

Viaundo=?;iiiFninci';coXiivifr  JeVitrKO-Biaiiiiilo. 

Vican<)ue  =  Ant  ianiqne. 

Victoria,  Victoria  de  Ojio  =  0jio. 

Vicuris=  Piiuri-. 

Vidaes.  Vidais.  Vidays  =  Biciai. 

Vieai  de  la  Mer  =  Ni;llii^'iiUitn'. 

Vieux  Desert,  Vjeiix  De  Sert  band  — i  ;aiiii;rii'i,'Htin- 

ing. 
Vjgge  Biaundo=S«n   Francisco  Xavier  dc   \  iu-Ki* 

Biauiido. 
Villa  de  los  Corafone»  =  Cora.'.oiic!'. 
Villa  farta  =  Cholupaha. 
Village  desChaouanons  =  Se\viikli'y. 
Village  des  Noyers  =  Talrt-;>e. 
Village  du  Loups=VtnanKO. 
Village  Ind\2ins=rucl)los. 
Village  of  Odd  Waters=  Kochipauaii. 
Village  of  Prarie==TiiUaotOinvo. 
Village  of  Sixes  =  Taoa pa. 
Village  of  the  Basket  =  TiiM£r2t>. 
Village  of  the  Ra:nbox-=  I'.'iuilD'iy. 
Village  of  the  Two  Mountains --=i.)kii. 
Village  of  the  White  Flowering    Herbs^  Hain(>aMi- 

wan. 
Village  of  the  Wind3=  F'iiiau  an. 
Village  of  the  Worm=  I'lianiv. 
Village  of  the  Yellow  Rocks  =  He^liotaliliipt.';iii.i. 
Ville  de  Boi3=  Logscowii. 
Ville  de  Jean  =  Mol)iikon  John-;  Touti. 
Ville  des  nouveaujc  venus  =  NL-\V(.oDui>lowii. 
Vinango  =  Venau.c<i. 

Vineyard  Indians  =  Martha's  Vineyard  Indians. 
Viniettinen-ne=  Ton  tos. 
Viningo=  Venango. 
Vinisahle  =  VinaNRle. 
Vinni  ettiiienne=Tontoa. 
Vi]itacottas  =  Viriatacot. 
Vl-pi-set=i'a.«a  Montezuma. 
Vi-qit=Vikhit. 
Viranque  =  .\utiamque. 
Vi-ra-ri-ka,  Virarika=  Huichol. 
Virgin  River  Paiutes=Shiv\v'iu. 
Vishalika  =  IIuiehoI. 
Vitachuco  =  Ivitachuco. 
Vi'tapatu'i= Kiowa. 
Vites=Huite. 
Vivais=Biilai. 
Vlibahalj  =  niibahali. 
Vnchechanf e,  Vncheckaug=  I'atchoap 
Vnnagoungos  =  .\bnakj. 
Vnquechauke  =  Patchoae. 
Voen-Kuttchin  =  Vuntakutchin. 
V6hopiiim  =  ~^antan. 
Volvon=Boi;>f)ne. 
Voragio  =  Varohio. 
Vosnessen5ky  =  Vo=enesscn<-ki. 
Voudt-way  Kutchin  =  Vuntakutchin. 
Voze&neskr=\'i'i--ne'-sen.'^ki. 
Vparsoytac  =  rpasoitac. 
Vpelois  =  White  .\pple. 
Vpland  Indianes  =  River  Indians. 
Vrribarracuxi  =  Tocobaga. 
V-acus  =  Ai'oma. 
Vtamussack  =  l'ttamu?.suc. 
Vtiangue  =  .\utiamquu. 
Vttamussak  =  rttamussac. 
Vttamu8samacoma  =  L'ttauin>'-amaconia. 
Vttasantasough  =  <,'hickahoniiny. 
Vturituc  =  Cluritiic. 
VuikhtuUgmute  =  Vuikhtulik. 
Vule  Pugai  =  '.'alafx(<)ya. 
Vulture  people  =  .-?u\vuki  Ohiinal. 

Waahktoohook  =  \Vf-tcr.hufk. 

Waakiacums,  Waakicum  =  Wah  kiakuin. 

Waakpacootaj=  Wahpekulc. 

Waas  -Wia. 

W!iatenffit8=L'te. 

Wabaage^QuaijauK. 


Wabanackie*.  WabanakeM.  Wabanakii.  Wabanika, 

Wabanike.  Wabanocky=^ .Vbiiaki. 
Wabaquassuck.   Wabaquisit- \Vabai|UH.">sel. 

Wabasca=.Vtliapa>cau   Fannly. 

Wabasha  band.  Wabashaw  band.  Wabashaw's  band. 

Wabashaw's  subband=  Kiyuksa. 
Wabash  confederacy.  Wabash  confederate*.  Waba«h 
Indians  =  \VMl>asli. 
I    Wabasimdwininiwa«;  =  \Vaba.<emo\venene\vak. 
I    Wabbequa5set  =  \\Ml>.iiiUrt.->et. 

Wabenakies,    Wabeniki     senobe.    Wabenauki     .Vlt- 
\i.\k\. 

Wabequassets.  Wabequisset  =  \Vatia(iua><i't 
,    Wabigna,  Wabinga,  Wabingie»  =  Wappiii^'er. 
j    Wabipetons  =  \\  alipoton. 
I    Wablshesh  =\\';\l>i'/h:ize. 

Wabisibia'ininiwag  =  U  npi.-iui.-ihi  wiiiiniwak. 

Wibi'ti<ra-ayang  — ( ll^iilirew  ou.tr. 

Wablenica,  Wablenitca  =  WableiiichK. 

Wab-na-ki=.\bnaki. 

Wabquissit=\\'aba"iuas.-el. 

Wabushaw=  Kiyuk^a. 

Wacabe  =  Dlo^anhadtHdhishHn. 

Wa3aDe  =  i  >'^atre. 

Waaaie  ski  =  \Va.<ha>heskH. 

Waaa'oe  Wanui'  =  \Va<ha-lio\vanuii. 

Wacacoys=\VaW'ikayi. 

Wacalamu3  =  ThlakiilaniM. 

Wacamuc  =  l"athlacuuiup. 

Wacantuck  =  Uafuntiie. 

Wacape  =  \Vai'bap('. 

Waccamaus.  Waccamawe=  Waccamaw. 

Waccanessisi  =  \Vakaiia>;isi. 

Waccay  ^  W'.ikokayi. 

Wacco  =  Waio. 

Waccoa.Waccoam  =  \Vocc<>n. 

Waccocoie  =  \\  akokayi. 

Waccomassees=  Waccaniaw. 

Waccon  =  Woo.-on. 

Wacemaus^Waccamaw. 

Wa6eoopa  =  \Vachennpa.  Waoheunpa. 

Waceuijpa  =  \Vacheunpa. 

Wacha=\Vaoo. 

Wa-cha-et,  Wa-cha-hets  =  \Vechikhit. 

Wachamnis  =  \Vikcharani. 

Wachas=\Va.'<ha. 

WachatawTnaha  =  \Vakatomi<-a. 

Wachaw=Waxha\v. 

Wa-che-ha-ti.  Wa-che-net«.  Wa-che-rie«.  Wache*- 
Wechikhii. 

Wachipuanes  =  Chipe\vyan. 

Wach-ld-a-cum  =  Wahkiakum. 

Wachos=\\  aco. 

Wachpecoutes  =  Wahpeknt<'. 

Wachquadnach  =  We<h.|ua(lnach. 

Wachukna3  =  Michopdo. 

Wa<igije  =  WadhiK'izhe. 

Waci'-6m-pa  =  Wacheuni)a. 

Wa-ci-pi  =  WMlpi. 

Wa-cissa-talofa  =  Va.-i.'^. 

Wafita»  =  Wadhitan. 

Wacitcu''-tci-tca  =  WashichiinchinchH. 

Wackakoy  =  W.t  kok  t  y i . 

Wackiacums,  Wackkiacums.^  Wahkiakum. 

Wack-sa-che  =  Wak-achi. 

Wacksaws  =  Wa.\ha\v. 

Wacksoyochees  =  WokHiyu>l>t!i. 

Wacoah,  Wacoe3  =  Wa<-o.  Wasco. 

Wacome-app  =  Cathla(.uiiiup. 

Wacon  =  Woccon. 

Waculi  =  Topecano. 

Wacumtung  =  \N'acuntugr. 

Wacuq(;a  =  Mi--^)uri. 

WacuUda  =  Otf). 

Wadchuset=Warhu.M-i, 

Waddapadsch°stiner  =  WaddMpawje>lin. 
j    Waddington  Harbour-^  Wadinclon  lIartM)r. 
i    Wad-doke-tah-tah^C^to. 
i    Wadiu3set=  Wachu-c-t. 
]   Wadjuta  tanga-=<;liedun2a. 

Wadiuta  t3'eye  =  Tayai-lia/.hi. 

Wa-3ook-toda,  Wa-do-tan,  Wadotata  =  Oto. 

Wadoui3sians=  Itakota. 

Waecoe.  Waeko  =  Wa'n. 

Waerinnewangh  =  Warana\vonkoiiK. 

Waeuntug==\V  arunt'r_'. 

Waganhaers.    Waganhaes^C  Intwacanha,  l^Htawa. 

Waganhas.  Waganis  -<  Utawa. 

Wagannei--Ont\sa^-aiiha,  (Jtuvva. 
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W8-peTnite=W.izikllto. 

Wagenhanes  =  Olliiwu. 

Wa^amaw.  Wa?goman  =  \Vaoc;inm\v. 

Waghalooseu— \\  valii-intr. 

Waghatamagy,  Waghhatavmaky^WakHtonik'H. 

'Wagh-tochtat-ta  =  (.no. 

Wagmxak=  Wtisriiikhak. 

Wagluge.  ■W'agluhe.  Wagluqe==\Viiiflukho. 

Waguaha  =  Ol  liina. 

'Wa'gushag=  P'oxos. 

Wagushagi  =  \VokoH\Tiss(^>iik. 

Waha-\\\li,its,i. 

WiTiadi-Wah.u. 

Wa'-ha'ha'  =  \Vehatsa. 

Waha-le-zo-wen  =  \Vack'7jioiii. 

\Vahannas  =  Ontu:ii,'alllirt.  t)tiHWrt. 

Wahashas  =  U-u  tTi'. 

Waha  shaw's  tribe  =  KiynksH. 

Wahasuke  =  Xiiyiiharuko. 

Wahatsaash  =  U'n  h:i . 

Wahch-Pe-Kutch.  Wahch-PekTjte'=  Walipekute. 

■WahcleUah=\Vrtllala. 

'Wahcoota=Kheiiiiiichiiii. 

"WaKga  =  \Vazliazln\ 

■Wah-hay-koo-tay  =  \Vah]iokiiti-. 

Wah-ho'-na-hah=  I'nt.nvHtomi. 

Wah-how-pum-s  W.i  hfuvjunn. 

Waliiu^aqa,  Wilhiuyaha  =  I'litiiu atomi. 

Wah-kah-towah^chipinjwa. 

Wahkaykura^Wahkiakimi. 

■Wahk-cha'-he-da-^  W.'.kchr  kliikikarachada. 

Wah-kee-on  Tuiikah=\\  akinyantanka. 

"Wahkenkumes  =  Wa  hkiakuiu. 

■W'ahki  =  Ca-:x  G ramie. 

Wahkiacum.  Wahkiahkums.  'Wah-kia-kum,  Wahkia- 

kume,  Wahkiakums  =  \\'ahkiakuni. 
Wahkiruxkanumanke  =  ?lio^hi)rii. 
Wah-Koo-Tay=KliiMniii(.lian. 
Wahkpacoota,     Wahkpacootay.     Wahkpakoota, 

Wafakpakota.  Wahkpako  loan  =  WalipokutL-. 
Wahkpa  toan,  Wahk-pator«  =  \\"ahpeinn. 
'Wahktoohook=  \Vc-!fnhiic;k. 
Wahkuti  band=  Kheiunichan. 
Wahkyecoms,    Wahkyekum,     Wahkyskum  =  \Vah- 

kiakum. 
WalilahwaUah  =  \Valla\valla. 
'Wa-hlkk-kul'-kee  =  \Vahlakalffi. 
Wah-la;-Ia  =  \VatIala. 
'Wah-lik-nas'-se  =  T  \ibatulabal. 
Wah-madee  Tunkah  band  =  OhaiiharLska. 
Wah  muk  a-hah'-ve  =  Mohave. 
Wahna  =  Uaklina. 
Wahnookt=Klikitat. 
W*a-h'o-na-ha  =  Pota\vatf>iiii. 
Wahpaakootah.     Wahpaakootas,      Wah-pa-coo-Ia. 

Wah'-pa-coo-ta,  Wahpacoota  Sioux.  Wahpacootay 

Sioux,  Wah-pa-costa  =  \Va!i;"-'ku!''. 
Wah'-pah-say'-pon=  White  l;;ii-.  .-in~  \'ilhti.'<'. 
Wah-pa-koo-ta,  Wahpakootah    Sioux.  Wahpakooty, 

"Wanpakutas  =  ^Vah[»<.■ku^L•. 
Wahpatoan  Sioux,  Wahpaton,  Wah'-pa-tone=  Uali- 

{:><:•  to  II. 
Wahpatoota.   Wahpay-hoo-tays,  Wahpaykootay3  = 

Wahpekute. 
Wah-pay-toan,  Wah-pay-toan-van    Dakotaa.    Wah- 

pay-to  wan  =  Walipt-ion. 
Wahpeconte  =  \Vali[M-kut'/. 
Wahpeeton,  Wah-pee-toa   Sioux,  Wahpehtonwan--^ 

Wahpctoii. 
Wahpekootaj'S,  Wahpekutey,  Wahpektiti,   Wa-hpe- 

kwtes  =  Waripekute. 
Wah pe tongs,  Wahpetor)war)  =  \Vahi»_-t'>ii. 
Wa!ipetoijwaij-iica  =  Wakhpftonwaiikhcha. 
Wahpe-tonwans  =  Wah  pt_- toil. 
Wah-pi-mins-kink=  WatM/inin-kiuk. 
Wah-pi-ko-me-kuak=  Wapi'_o.''iiekok(.-. 
Wah-rallah^Watlala. 
Wahsahzhe,  ■Wahsash  =  Osat:e. 
Wah-£herr=^Wakh>liek. 
Wah-shoes  — W.I--1IO. 
Wahsi-W;,kh-hfk. 
Wahtani  =  .NIa  uilati. 
Wah-tohtana,    Wahtohtanes.    Wahtohtata,    Wih- 

tdk-t^-ti.  Wah-tooh-tah-tah  =  OtM. 
Wah-to'-pah-an  da-to.  Wah-to-pahhanda  toh  =  Wa- 

to[.achiialo. 
Wah-to-pan-ah,  Wah-to'-pap-i-nah  ==  Watopapinah. 


Wahupums=\Vnho\rpnjn. 

Wahute  band=Khoniiuoliaii. 

Wah-we-ah'-tung-ong,  Wah-wee-ah-tenon  -  W.  h 

'Wahvol  =  W(i\v(il. 

Wab2a-zhe  =  Wa7.1)a7.ha. 

Wah-ze-ah  wecbas-ta  =  N'ortlKTn  AxviiiiJ.iJn. 

Wah2hazas  =  \V,izhazha. 

Wah'-zi-ah  =  .\orihi'rii  .\s.-iiiib<jiii. 

Wah-zu-cootas  =  \\  a/:iknie. 

Waiam,  Waiam-lema-^  Wiam. 

'Waulatpu  =  Ca\UM>,  Waiilaipu.in  Kaniilv. 

Waikaikum  =  \Vahkiakiiui. 

Waikemi  =  r)au[>can  \\  iiitiiri. 

Wai'-ken-mok  =  Waikcnruuk. 

Wailakki  =  Wailaki. 

Wailatpu  =  rayii-;e,  Waiihupuaii  Family. 

Waillatpu3  =  ('ayii>e. 

Waiommk  =  \\  yoiuina:. 

Wai-rika  =  .<ha>ta. 

Waita'nkiii=\\  arm  Spring  ludiun.s. 

Wait-latpu  =  ('ayu>e. 

Waitshum'ni  =  Wi  kehamiii. 

Wait-spek  =  Yurok. 

Waiwaiaikai  =  WiwekHe. 

Waiyat-Ui'.hosk. 

Wajaja  =  Wazha7ha. 

Wajaje  =  (^>ai,'e,  Ta.  Wa/.hazhc. 

Wajingaetage  =  W'/tiiiislm\ 

Wajin'^a  enikaci'3ia  =  Wazluiikaeiiika-shika. 

Wajomick,  Wajomik  =  Wyoming. 

Wajuomne  =  Wa  [ainiiie. 

Wa-ju'-qd^a  =  Mi--C'Uri. 

W'ak  =  C'asa  Grande. 

Wk-ka  =  Wakaii. 

Wakah  =  Waha. 

Wa-kai-a-kum,   Wakaikam,   Wakaikum  =  W.ihkin- 
ktim. 

Wakamass.  Wakamucks  =  CathIacuniiip. 

Wakanasceces.  Wa-kan-a-shee-shee.  Wakanaihiihi 
Wakanasisse.  Wakanasissi  =  Wakanasi-i. 

Wakan'ta  =  Chi-ghita. 

Waka''tcara  =  Wakan(hara. 

Wakash  =  Xootka.  Sali>h:in  Family. 

Wakatamake.  Wakautamike  =  Wakatura  ica. 

Wakazoo  =  .MekuiJt,'«agamilig^veya\vintiii\va*;. 

Wakcogo  =  Waociitro. 

Wa-keeh'  =  Wakan. 

'W'akesdachi  =  \Vak-achi. 

Waketummakie  =  W  a  katomica. 

Wakh=Ca.vi  Grande. 

Waklipekute  =  Wahpekute. 

Wakhpetonwan  =  Wahpeton. 

Waki  =  .ShipaiilMvi. 

Wakiakums,  Wakicums=  Wahkiakum. 

Wakidotika-numak  =  .~hoshoni. 

Wakinas  =  .Vri  ka  ra. 

Wakb,  Wakoe  =  Waco. 

Wakoka-i  =  Wakokayi. 

Wa-kon'-cha-ra  =  Wa'riinkikikarachada. 

Wa-kon'-na™  Wakanikikarai-hada. 

Wakootay's  band  =  Khfmiiichun. 

Wakoquet  =  W.iquoit. 

Wako3  =  Waco. 

Wakoshawisotcig'  =  Wakoa\vi.s.sojik. 

Wakouiechiwek=(,'hi.-:eilfC. 

'W'akpa-atonwe-dan  =  Oyaie--hicha. 

'Wakpakootas  =  W.iiip./kute. 

Wakpaton  =  Wakpaaton«an. 

Wakpaton  Dakota.  Wak-pay  ton ^^ Wah r":-"^"- 

Wak-pe-ka-te.  Wak-pe-kute^  Wah['ck'.;!i-. 

Wak-pe-ton  Dakota  =  W,i:;p(_-ton. 

Wak-po'-ki-an,  V.'akpokinya  =  Wukpokiiiyai.. 

Waksoyochees  =  Wfik->)yud-hi. 

Wa-ktce'-qi     i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da=- Wakchtkhi.k:  »»- 
rachada. 

Wakuisa3ke-6ni  =  .~aint  Refris, 

WaktLsheg  =  FoxLS. 

Wakuta  band,  Wa-ku-te,  Wakute's  band  =  Kht:n- 

nichan. 
Wak-we-ot-ta-non  =  Wea. 

Walacumnies.  Walarumne*  =  Walakumni. 
Walalshimni  =  Walaf-iniiii. 
Walamskni,  'Walam3wajh  =  ChtLStaC06ta, 
Wa-la-nah=jL-mij7. 

Walapai  kwe  =  Walapai. 

Walasi'yi=  Frnctou'n. 

Walatoa  =  Jemt-z. 

Walavala.  Wal-a-Waltz=.Wal!awana. 
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Walega  o)j  wohar)  =  WnlcKhaunwohKii. 

Walfs^Kiiicmi. 

'Walexa-o'>-woha"  =  \Valoghaunwohan. 

'WalhaMa  =  <;iirtliilrt. 
'Walhoaiiiies=Moiiiimiiiee. 
'Walinaki  =  \Vi'«oniX". 
Walipekutes  =  Wu  hpekute. 
■WaHs-kTira-ld-ool  =  Wrtlas  Kwakivitl. 
Wa'litsum=  H;itiJim;Usos. 
Walker  River  Pi-Utes  =  ACHihtikdra. 
Walkers  =  Sho>li(.k.>. 
Wallah  WaUah=\Van.iw.\Ua. 
Wal-lal-sim-ne=  WalaKimni. 
Wallamettes  =  Cli>u-wo\viiUa. 
WaUamute  =  ririilakmiut. 
Wal  la-paU  =  \Vn!rtprti. 
Wall-a-pi  =  \V,il[ii. 
WalIas  =  \V,Ulio. 

Walla-Wallahs.  Walla-Wallapum- Wallmvrt  Uu. 
Walla-Walloo-WKhosk. 

Walla-waltz.     WallawoUah,    Wallewaho$=  Walla- 
walla. 
War-li  =  \Vallie. 
Wallow  Wallow --Walltuvallii. 
Wall-Pah-Pe=\Valnpai. 
Walnonoak-=\Vo\venoc. 
Walnut  Villa^e  =  (>ii-;ai;oiHi>iilas 
Wal-pah-pee  Snakes,  Walpahpe  Snakes.  Walpalla-^ 

Walpai'i. 
Wal-pe,  Walpian3  =  \Valpi. 
Walyepai=  Wrtlapai. 
Wamakava=  Moha  \v>. 
Wamanus=  Wiininiiche. 
Wamasit  =  Wiime-it. 
Wamasqueaks  =  Warrn.^queoc. 
Wambesitts  =  \\'ani(-it. 
Warn  bi-li'-ne-ca=  Wablenicha. 
Wamenuche  =  Wjniiiuii'ho. 
Wameset.  Wamesut,  Wammeset  =  Wamosit. 
Wamnuga-oii).  Wamnuxa-oi=  =  WamiiUKliaoiii. 
Wampa  =  Vampa. 
Wampangs,    Wampano,    Wam-pa-no-gas.     Wampa- 

nooucks  =  Wanipanoa^. 
Wam-pa-nos  =  Wappiiiaer. 
Wampeage  =  \Va  m  pa  noai,'. 
Wamponas  =  Wappineer. 
Wamponoags  =  \N'a  m  pa  noaer. 
Wampum-makers  =  A  bnftki. 
Wamussonewug  =  Monsoni. 
Wanak=  Dakota. 

Wanama'kewajmk  =  \Vanamuke\vnjcneiiik. 
Wanami=L'nami. 

Wanamuka's  band  =  \Vinnctnucca  s  Band. 
Wananoak=Wewenoc. 
Wajiapum  =  Sokulk. 
Wanats  =  Hnriin. 
Wanaxe=  Waimehe. 
Wanbanaghi.    Wanbanaki,     Wanbanakkie,     Wanb- 

naghi  =  Abnaki. 
Wanchas  =  Wa'^ha. 
Wandats=  Huron. 

Wanderers=I)ft-anayuka.  Mis.-.ias^ik. 
Wan-dor-gon-mg  =  Ket(.liewaijnrlant;'tiink. 
Wandots  =  rliirori. 
Wane-asiln'tlunyi=Hickory  L/iir. 
Wancxit  =  Manexit. 
Wangadacea  =  ^fCOtan. 
Wang'-kat  =  riowiinijkut. 
Wangura  =  \Voni;unk. 
Wa-niiik'-i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da  -=  Waiiiiikikik.nracha- 

(la. 
Wanioacks  =  Nottoway. 
Wankatamikee  =  \Va  ka  tomica. 
Wannaton=  fabaks-a. 
Warj-nawega.    Wa'-nawexa,    Wan  nee-wack  a-ta-o- 

ne-lar  =  \Vannaw(i,'ha. 
Waiinemuches  =  \Vinunuche. 
Wanonoaks  =  \Ve\ven<')c. 
Wanoolchie  =  \Senatchi. 
Wantats-  Huron. 
Wa-nuk'e-ye'na=  Hiilatsa. 
Waomir.g  —  WyiiniiUL'. 
Waoranecks.  Waoraneky  =  Waoranof. 
WaSaiation  =  Wca. 
Wapaghkanetta,     Wapaghkonetta.    Wapahkonetta, 

"'*apak 
Wapakot 

Wa'parr.etlnt  =  Yakima. 
Wapanachk^Abrmki. 


Wapakanotta.'  Wapakonakunge  =  \VH[rrtkoneta. 
"ipakotah^-W  ahpekme. 


Wapanachki=AbiiKki,     Brothcrton,     I>clawaro, 

i^t(■>^kbri^l£rl^ 
Wapanaki,  Wapanakihak.  Wapanaxki  ha-akoa,  Wa- 

panends.  Wapaniqkyu=.\bnnki. 
Wapanoos  =  \VappitiL.'ir. 
Wapaquassett=  Wabanna.'vcet. 
Wapasepah  =  \Vliitc  liaio.xin's  Villaire. 
Wapasha's  band.  Wapashaw's    village,  Wapa-shee, 

Wapatha=  Kiyiiksa. 
Wapato  Lake=  Atialati. 
Wapatoraica^Wakatomica. 
Wapatone,  Wapa  toone  =  \Vahi>€ton. 
Wa-pa-too  ta^W  ilipi'kvitt". 
Wapatu.  Wapatu  Lake^-.\tfulati. 
Wapauckanata.    Wapaughkonetta,      Wapaughkon- 

netta=  W  apa  koncia . 
Wapaykoota^W  ahprk\llf. 
Wapeminskink  =  \V.  lapikamiktink. 
Wapenacki  =  A»'naki. 
Wapenock3  =  \Vaiupaiioaff. 
Wapeto=.\tfalnti. 

Wapingeis.  Wapinger.  Wapingoes-=  \Vap[>inKir. 
Wapings  =  Plimpton.  Wappint'er. 
Wapintowaher  =  Wahpeton. 
Wapo  =  Wappo. 

Wapoghoognata  =  Wapukoiieta. 
Wapoomney  =  \Vap\ujlln.'. 
Wapoos=  I'otawatomi. 
Wapoto  Lake  =  ,VIialati. 
Wappacoota=  W  ahpekutu. 
Wappanoos=- Uappiiiiri-r. 
Wappato^.^Ilaiati. 
Wappatomica  =  WakatoniicA. 
Wappatoo  =  Atlalali. 
Wappiukenata=  U  apakoneta. 
Wappenackie  =  .\liiiaki. 
Wappenger=  W  a p[a M ir'jr. 
Wappenos=.\biiaki.  W  appinccr. 
WappLnck.  Wappinex.  Wappinges.  Wappingh,  Wap- 

pingos.  Wappings,   Wappinoes,    Wappinoo,   Wap- 

pmx  =  \Vappiiii,'i.T. 
Wappitong=  \\'aluK'ton. 
Waptai'lmim  =  VaLima. 
Wapto  =  Atfalati. 

Wa-pu-chu-se-amma  =  \\'apiit>nit.';iama. 
Wapumney.  Wapumnies  =  \Vapumrie. 
Wa-pu-nah-ki  =  Abuaki. 
Wa'qa-iqam  =  Wahkiakum. 
Waq^exe-a^i''  =  ZhaMha<ltai1hishRn. 
Waqd3in3i(!m  =  Wakhakukrihin. 
Wa'-q!F.map  =  Wakemap. 
Waqna=  Wakhna. 
Wa-q6tc'  =  Ioua. 
Wa-qpe'-to'^-wa°  =  Wahpoton. 
Waranakarana=Na\  \\aiinaukaurannah. 
Waranancongyns.   Waranawancougy.    Waranawan- 

kongs  =  Waranaufinkong. 
Waranoco  =  Waraiinke. 
Waranowankings,    Waranwankong8=  Waraiiawon- 

kong. 
War-are-ree-kas  =  Ta7aai  trail  ika. 
Waraskoyack.  Waraskweag"  Warra'-^qne<^'. 
Waratcha.  Waratka,  Waratkass  =  Wtiianiln. 
Waraton  =  Mara  ton. 
Waraye  =  0-avrr'. 
Warbigganus  =  Wabit.'caniis. 
Warchas  =  Wa^ha. 

Warciacoms,  War  ci  a  cum,   War-ci-a-cum  =  Wah- 
kiakum. 
War  eagle  people  =  n:int:kaiitadhnnl>i. 
Warenecker.  Warenocker=  W.iorano<'. 
War-gun-uk-ke-zee  =  WaL-aiiaki-i. 
Warkiacom,  Warkiacum  ^  Watikiaktim. 
Wark-pay-ku-tay-=W..hpiktito. 
Wark-pey-t'wa»n  =  Wa  h[ifton . 
Warm     Spring     Indians^Tc-nino,    Warm     ?r'"in(r 

.\l>a<he. 
Warner's  Ranch  Indians  =  AKua  Caliente. 
Waroanekins  =  \\  iioranio. 
Waronawanka^  W.iranawonkoncr. 
Warpaton  =  Wahp'-tOM. 
War-pe-kintes,  Warpekute,    Warpekutey-' Wahpo- 

kuti-. 
Warpeton,   Warpe-ton-wan,   War-pe-fwani  =  U  ah- 

j..l.,n. 
Warpicanata  =  Wapaknneta. 
Warraghtinooks  ^  \\  ta 
Warranawankongs,      Warrana  wonkODg»  =  Waraua- 

wonkong. 
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Warranoke  =  Wrtornnec. 
WaiTarica4  =  \ViirH'lik.i. 
Warraskorack.       Warraskoyack.      Wairaaqueaks, 

War-ras-iqueaks  =  \\  :irrisiiiioi>c. 
WaTTawannankoncks  =  WiiruiiawoukonK. 
Warnscoyake  =  \\  iirrii--i]Uo<H". 
Warronocke.  Warronoco^Wnmnoke. 
Warshas  =  \Vn<hii. 
Wartokes  =  \Vrttok. 
Wartoolaharka>=T')immilla. 
Warynawoncks  =  \Var;iniiwoiikoii(r. 
Wasaazj  =<  '-=11^0. 

Wasa'ba.  Wasabaeta^e.  Wa-sa-ba-etaje^ \Vk>4iI«.'. 
Waaabehitaji  =  \Va-:U>o,  W  a<al).liitH/.lii. 
Wasa  e'nikaci'3^a=\Va>;i(M;ika<hika. 
Wasagahas.  Wasa?e  =  ( '-.ii,'!.'. 
'Wasakshes  =  \Vak<aohi. 
Wasama  =  Auiiiii. 
Wasapekent=  \\'.i-Hj>okent. 
Wa-sa-sa-o-no,  Wa-sa'-seh-o-no  =  liakoia. 
Wasaahe.  Wa-sa-shis.  Wk'sassa=--t>srtere. 
Wasawanik  =  Oua^oiiarini. 
Wa-sa-wi-ca-xta-xni=OhanhiinskH. 
Wasawsee.  Wasbasha  =  r)s.i^o. 
Wascoes,  Was-co-pam.  Wascopan.  Wascopaw.  Was- 

copens.  Wascopums  =  \Va-.ici. 
Wa5e-ish-ta  =  \V<.zhiiislui". 
Waseju-if  aji  =  \Va>o<Uiiitrtzhi. 
Wa-shaba  =  \Vashalio. 
Washacum  =  \Vi  ■^lla(■um. 
Washai'ki,       Wash'-a-keeks      band.       Washano^ 

Wa^liakio's  Biunl. 
'Washas  =  0>*ipe.  \Vu>ha. 
Wa-sha-she  =  0-ace. 
Wash-a-tuii5  =  Inshta-ianda. 
Washaws  =  Washa.  Washo. 
'WashbashaTS  =  (>saco. 
■Washikeek^\Va<haki.-'"s  Band. 
Washington  Harbor  =  ^o<iiiim. 
Washita,  Washittas  =  \\  icliita. 
Washd\la  =  Oto. 
Washpcoute,    Washpecoate.    Washpeconte,    Wash- 

pecoutongs=\\  ahfiokiiii'. 
Washpelong.  Washpetong- Wabpctoll. 
Washpi  =  \Vali'i. 
Washpotang=\Valn>eton. 
Wash-»ashe=t»>age. 
Washtenaw=\Vea. 
Washt  Kahapa  =  White  Earth. 
Wi'shutse  =  Saliilia. 
Wasicuo-cirjca  =  \Vashichunchincha. 
Wasita  =  Wichita. 
Wasiu  =  Wa-hf). 

Wasko.  Waskopam.  Waskosin,  Waskows  =  \Va.-C". 
Was-mil-ches=  Wimilchi. 
Wa-s6bbe  nika-shingga  =  Wa>iiho. 
Wassash,  Wassashsha  =  <  )-at,'>i. 
Wassa«"omees  =  I  ro' )  vi'  >i'^. 
Was-saws  =  \Vasho.  Wa.xhaw. 
Wasses  =  Ona<ouarini. 
Wastana  =  \Vaxhaw. 
Wasuihiyayedan,  Waauwicaxtanxi  =  l'a^siiii,'  Hail's 

Band. 
Waswig'aming=\\aus\vairimin!r. 
Waswaganiwiainiwag=Wrthsiiahinii.(_'Uininf\Mii;. 
Waswarini  =  Oua~ounr;ni. 
Was-waw-^n-nink  =  \Vrtii~\vaiiiniirig. 
Wataga.  Wata'gi'=Wataui;a. 
Watahpahata= Kiowa. 
Watanons  =  \Vfa. 
Watarees,  Watary=\\'aterc-c. 
Watasoons  =  Ainahrtmi. 
Wa-tat-kah  =  Wahtiitkin. 
Watawawininiwok  =  Ottawa. 
Watcape  =  Wji<-ha[.e. 
Watceo  =  pa.  Watceunpa  =  Wachounpa. 
Watch-ahet3  =  \V<''  hikhit. 
Watchamshwash  =  Wacham.'-hwa.«li. 
Wat-ches  =  \Vi-<,-hikhit. 
Watchasets  =  Wa(^hti'-et. 
Wateknasi=Tuh.itiilabal. 
Wateni'hte  =  .~ikMka. 
Wate-pana-toes.  Watcpaneto=  Kiowa. 
Water  =  Miriri'-[.atn. 
Wat<ree  Chickanee  =  \Vati.TL-e. 
Watermelon  Town  ^  T<  <t.sta  U hoeeLska. 
V7aterrees  =  Waleriu. 
Wathl  pi  e  =  \V«lpi. 
Watlalla=\Vatlala. 


Watoga.  Watoge  =  \VatattiPi. 

WatoBtata-H>l». 

Watooga^  \Val.ik. 

Watopana  =»  Watopapinah. 

Wato'ta  =  Oli>. 

Watpaton=  Wakpaaton  wan. 

Watsa-hewa  =  \\  atsaiihika. 

Watsequendo  =  \Vat>f>iueopUi's  Hand. 

Wat-8o-kewa  =  Wat>ai.'hlka. 

Wattasoons  =  .^nirthaiui. 

WatteiTee-=  Watereo. 

Wat-tokes  =  \Valok. 

Wattoogee  =  Watauga. 

Watto3  =  Wappo. 

Wa}utata  =  Uti>. 

Waubanakees  =  Ahnnki. 

Waubash  Indians^  Wabii^h. 

Waub-ish  ashe-^  Wabf^hazo. 

Waubose=  Ma-kou'oii.  ^n^waiindiicHhwinnicvviiL- 

Waub-unuk-eeg  =  .\.t)iiaki. 

WaUch-ta^T.ishhuautrt. 

Waugan  =  Waiiirau. 

Waaghwauwame  =  Wyomiiic. 

Waughweou^htennes.  Waugveoughtannes  =  W.-^ . 

Wauhtecq  =  \\  aklUfk. 

Waukataraike,  Waukataumikee,   Waukatomike 
Wakatoinica. 

Waukiacum.  Wauki-a-cums.  Waukieciun's,  Wauki 
kam.  W3u-ki-kiim  =  Wahkiakiun. 

Waukouta  band-=  Khomiiii'liaii. 

Waulapta.  Waulatpas.  Waulatpus  =  i  "aj-use. 

Waulit  sah-mosk=  1  lah.iiii.iuc>-. 

Waupacootar=  Wahpi'kutc. 

Waupatone  =  Waiip(.'(on. 

Waupbauthawonaukee  =  U'apakoneta. 

Wausashe  =  ( i>a l'c. 

Waushakee's  band  =  WashAkie's  Band. 

Wauvaughtanees  =  Woa. 

Wawah=  Maidii.  Wiiitun. 

Wawaightonos=  Wea. 

Wawamie  =  Wyiiiu!na:. 

Wawarasinke,  Wawarsing=Wawarsink. 

Wawayoutat  =  Wawayiintat. 

Wawbuiiukkeeg=.\bQaki. 

Wawcottonans  =  Wt.'a. 

Wawechkau-ini  =  W\-<karini. 

Waweenock=  WewenfH;. 

Wawehattecooks=  Wea. 

Wawenech,  Wavenock  =  Wewer.rM'. 

Waweotonans.  Waweoughtaniies  =  WVa. 

Waweskauini  =  WV-  ka  ri  11  i . 

Wawgunnuk-kiz-ze,  Waw-5unuk-ke-zie  =  \\  ai:aii'\- 
ki-i. 

Wa-wha  =  0-a'.,a>. 

Wawiachtanos.  Wawiaght:a,  Wawiaghtanane*.  *  »• 
wiaghtaiion  =  Woa. 

Wawiaghteakook  =  Tio-.ihron<ii'>ii. 

Wawiaghtoaos,  Wawiahta'nua  =  W<-a. 

Wawijachtenocks  =  W.iwy.irlitoiio<'. 

Wa'wikem  =  W:i  wikyom. 

Waviotoaans,  Wa*-iou?htane»=  Wi?a. 
;    Waw-kasau-su  =  Wak-L'-a.-vi. 
i    Wawkwunkizze  =  WairaiiaKi-i. 

;   Waw-Us-knahkewlth,  WawUs-knahk-ne*-ith  =  W  w.'^- 
j       Kwakiml. 
!   Waw-lit-sum  =  HahaTUrtt.sc-:. 

Wawpeentowah3  =  Wahpeton. 
j   Wawquoit=^\\  Hjuoit. 
I    Wawrigu-eck.  WasTigT»ick  =  Niirridff<'wc<k. 

Wawsash.  Wan- sash-e='>~ai.-,-. 
I    Waw7achteioks  =  \\'au\a'  iunim.-. 

Wawyachtenoke  — Wia. 

Waxaus.  Waxaws.  Waisa»s=  Wnxh,'^'  . 

Wa'yaTii  =  Wahayuhi. 

Wayaht6nuki  =  \VL'a. 

Wayanaes  =  <Jiiiania'iuid. 

Wayandotts=  Huron. 

Wa-yata-n6-ke  =  Miami. 

Wayattano.  Wayattanoc  =  Wyantcnnr. 

Wayau^htanock'-W  awyaelitonoc. 

Waymtssick-^  W,i:Ti>-^il. 

Wayomick.  Wayomin6  =  Wyoming. 

Wayondots,  WayondotU  =  Huron. 

Wayougbtanies  =  Wi-a. 

Wayunckeke  -  Wafuutu^'. 

Wayundatts.  Wa\-undotis  =  Huron. 

Way-yara-pams  -  Wiain. 

Wazaza==Oiuge,  Wazhazha. 
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Waraze-^Wiizhnzhn.  Wnzlmzhi'. 

WazMhaj,  Wazazies=  VVazliMzha. 

Wa-iha'zha  =  \\'iizhiizlK'. 

Wa  zha-zhe  =  0>jiKe. 

Wa'-zhese-ta-Uezhiri>ht<'. 

Wa  zi'-y4  ta  Pa-da'-nin  =  ArikHni. 

Waziya  witcacta  =  \Viihziiih. 

Waziyztz  =  \\ii/.lm/.hn. 

Waz  za-ar-tar  =  Zaartnr. 

Wazzazies  =  \V(izlirizhn.  Wazhuzhe. 

W'Banankee  =  Abiuiki. 

Wdowo  =  Onmva. 

Wea-fuf-ka  =  \Vc08;ufkK. 

Weah  =  \\\a. 

Weakaote  =  Khemnichnn. 

Weakis-Wewokii. 

Wealusing  =  \Vy:ilusine. 

Wealuskingtown  =  \\yalusine. 

Weandots  =  Huron. 

Weanohronons=  \V<Mirohronon. 

Weashkimek=  Eskimo. 

Weatauge=  Ueatauir. 

Weathersfield  Indians=  f'yquiiui;. 

Weatog;=  \\  tatauir. 

Weatsa-he-wa  =  \Vatsnchika. 

Weaus,  Weaws  =  \Vea. 

Weber  River  Yutas.  Weber  Utes  -^Cimiunihrtli. 

Webings  — W  iniiet«ii'_'ii.  I 

Webinoche.    Webinoche   TJtahs.    Webrinoches^ W  i-    1 

minuclie.  | 

Wecan:ises  =  \Vic(X?oni(MJo.  I 

Wecapaug=  Wekapausr.  i 

Wfccco's--  W'ai-U. 
Wechagaskas  =  \Vcssa^^l^c-^.'t. 
We-cheap-pe-nah=  Itselieahiiio. 
Wechigit=\Virhikik. 
We-chilla.  We-chiU-la  =  Wahkila. 
Wechkentowoons=  Metlikoniou  ooii. 
Wech-pecs,  Wech-pecks,  Wech-peks=  Vurok 
Wechquaeskeck=  U'i-(i|uae>i:c'i.-k. 
We-churamies  =  Wiki'hamni. 
Weckquaesgeek,     Weckquaesguk.     Weckquaskeck, 

Weckquesicks.  Weck3=  \Veei|iia(.sgeek. 
Wecoka  =  \Ve\\oka. 
Wecos  =  Waco. 

Weeah.  Weea's.  Weeaw8  =  \Vea. 
Weechagaskas=  Wussagus-set. 
Weeco  =  \Vaco. 

Weecockcogee  =  \Vithlacoochee. 
Weeds  =\Vca. 
Wee-ka  nahs  =  Tao.«. 
Wee-keemoch,  eekenoch  =  \Vi ketu). 
We'-e-ko  =  \Vaco. 
Weektumkas=  Wctuinpka. 
Wee!acksels  =  \\  ailak>»-l. 
Weelhick  Thuppek  =  S<:lii>eiibruiiu. 
Weeininuche=  Winiiiuiohe. 
Weendegoag  =  Weendigu. 
Weenees  =  \Viii>  aw. 
Weeokees=  \Veu'i)ka. 
Weepers  =  .\!-<iniboin,  Coaqiie. 
Weepo  =  \Vif>ho. 
Weepomeoke3  =  Weapemeoo. 
Weequakut  =  \Var|Uoit. 
Weesagascusett  =  \Ve>sagus.«et. 
Wee  Shotch  =  \Vi.'.ho-k. 
Weetam-ka  =  \Vetiimi>ka. 
Weetemore  =  P(Kas>et. 
Weetle-toch  =  OHtlitk. 
Weetumkees,        Weetumkus,        Weetumpkee=  W'u- 

tunipka. 
Weewaikun  =  \Vi\voakam. 
Wee  wenocks  =  We  wenfH:. 
Weewok=  Wiweakam. 
Wee-yot  =  Wi>at. 
Wegegi^' Weji  ;:i. 
We  guf  car  =  Wi'OETUi'ka. 
We  nee  skeu  (chien)  =  Heviijsnipahis. 
Wehtak-Wiatmc. 
Wehta-micb  =  Klimmim. 

Wehfl-qua  =  W.-ilKo.  | 

Weichaka  Oiigrin  =  Wakhakiikilhiii. 
Weitchpec  =  \\  •■i!-pu>,  Vurok. 
Weithspek  =  Vur(jl<. 
Weitle  toch  =  Oi.-llitk. 
Weitspek  =  Vurok. 
Weji  gi^ W>'joi.'i. 
Weji'cte--W./.hinslil._-. 
We'kisa,  Wekivas,  We  kiwa  ^  Wikaittilako. 


We'ko.  Weku.  Wekush  =  Waco. 

Welakamika=  Woiai;amikrt. 

We-la-poth  =  Tso\vi'iialriinc. 

Welasatux^W  ola^atux. 

We-la-Uh=.I'irnri-i. 

Welch  =.Wliiic>  Indians. 

Welsh  Bearded  Indians=  Welsh  Indians. 

Welsh  Indians^  ilopi.  Whiio  Indians. 

Welwashxe'ni=  We  hva  silken  i. 

Wemalche,  We-melches  =  \\  iniilclii. 

Wemenuche,  Wemenutche  Utahs  =  Winiiiiucliu'. 

We-messouret  =  .Mi-si)uri. 

WerDiamik=  Miami. 

We-milche  =  WiniiUlii. 

Wemintheew=  Munsoc. 

We  molches  =  \\  iinilclii. 

Wenango  —  \'i'naii'-'n. 

Wenatcha.  Wenatshapam.  Wenatshapan.  Wenatshc- 

pura  =  Wenatrhi. 
Wenaumeew  =  L'nami. 
WendaU^  Huron. 
Weneaw.  Wenee  =  Winyavv. 
We-ne-mu=  Huenf  ine. 
Wenimigset  =  WfU  i  mu«-(t 
Wenlngo,  Weningo  Town=  Vciuiiiijo. 
Wenot=  Ynni:na. 
Wenrio  =  Ouenrio. 
Weiiro  =  Wen  roil  rnnou. 
Wenuhtoko9.'uk  =  N.uitK"i;ki". 
WeocksockwiUacum  =  ."^niKcksliiip. 
We-ohaw  =  \\  ivahaxsir. 
Weoka  =  Wc\v.ika. 
Weoming=\\  yoiuing. 

Weopomeiok,  Weopomeokes  =  Weap'-nifiH'. 
Wepawaugs=  l'.ini,'U~si.t. 
Weperigoueiawek  =  We[M'ri;,'\\eia. 
Wequadn'ach  =  We'lui'iadnach. 
Wequa-esgeck5  =  \\  eei|Uae-L'eek. 
Wequapaug.  Wequapauock  =  Wekapaug. 
Wequehachke  =  Wii  |'t>ui  ixer. 
Wequetank  =  Weeh'iuetank. 
Werawocomoco.      Werowcomoco.      Wtrowocomicos. 

Werowocomoco  =  Werow  aronioro. 
Wes'i  e'nikaci'na=  Wesaenikashika. 
Wesaguscasit.  Wesaguscus=  Wessaeu.sset. 
Wesakam  =  Weshacuin. 
Wes'i  nikaci'ga  =  >hoshoni. 
Wesegusqua5et=  We^-aiju-— et. 
Weshakim,  Weshakum  =  \\  esbanuni. 
Wesh-ham  =  Tlakluit. 

Weskeskek.  Wesqiiecqueck=  Wec'iuat-^^L'ick. 
Wessaguscu3,Wessagusquasset.WessagTissett=^  Wfs- 

sat:u~.set. 
Wesselowskoje=  Ve-^elofski. 
Westaugustus  =  \Vi-ssai.'USset. 
West  Congeeto.  West  Congeta.  West  Congeto.  West 

Cooncheto  =  ('onchachilon. 
Westenhook  =  We-tenhuek. 
Western  Dog  ribbed  Indians  =  T.vantieottini-. 
Western  Indians  =  (Jrieks. 

Western  Mackenzie  Innuit  =  Kansrnialigmiut. 
Western  Shoshones'=.-tK>shoko. 
Western  Sioux  =  T(Mon. 
Western  Snakes  =  Wihinasht. 
West  Imongalasha  =  Inioni.'al;islia. 
West  Yaso.  West  Yazoo  =  Vazoo. 
We'-suala-kuin  =  .-^audia. 
Wetahato=  Kiowa. 
We'tankni  =  Warni  .-^prini,-  Indiati.s. 
Wetapahato=  Kiowa. 
Wetei.a=  Wuchah. 
Wetc^a^i'sW  '-iciion. 
Wetch-pec.  Wetch-peck  =  Vurok. 
Wete-paha'to  =  Kinwa. 
WeterBOon  =  .\iiiahaini. 
We-t'hlu-ella  kwin  =  .--Mii  F-lipe. 
Wethoecuchytalofa  =  WithlKcoochei.la'iofa. 
Wetopabata  =  K  i'^wa. 
Wetquescheck--- W>-'''|"i""-i-'eek. 
WetsagowA'>'  =  Wet-.iL'iia. 
Wetshipveyanah^--'  ■mp«:wyau. 
Wettaphato=  Knova. 
We-tum  cau,  Wetumka,  Wetumkee,  Wetumpkees - 

Welunipka. 
Wewai  aikai  =  Wiwekae. 
We-wai  ai  kum^  Wi  wcakani. 
We'  wamasqEm'^  Weu  aiua-kein. 
We-wark  ka-Wiwikue. 
We  warkkum^  Wiwcakam. 
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Wewaj-a-kay-Wiwckflc. 

Weway-a-kum=»\Viui'akrtm. 

We-way-a-ky  =  \Viwvkao. 

Wewechkairini  =  \Vcsk.irini. 

Weweenocks.  Wewenocks  =  \Vi'\venoo. 

We»'i-ca-8a=Kiiiiinh. 

Wewoakhar.    Wewoakkan.    Wewoakkar.    Wewoak- 

karWockoy,  Wewo-cau.  Wewoko^  Wewoka. 
Wewoonock  =  \\iMvonoi". 
We  yA'''=  Weyon. 
'Weyandotts=  Huron. 
Weyat  =  \Vishosk. 
'Wey-eh-hoo  =  Vehuh. 
Weyet  =  \Vi*ho-k. 
Weyoming  =  \\  yorainc 
Wf  yondotLs  =  H  iiroil. 
We  yot  =  \Viyat. 
Whacoe  =  Wiico. 
Whalatt  =  H\votiU. 
Whampinagej  =  \VHiupnnoa!r. 
Wha-pa-ku-tahs  =  \Vrthpckiile. 
Whapetons=\Vahpi-tnn. 
Whasli-to-na-ton=  Khuaishlunnetunne. 
Whatatt=llu(itjit. 
Whatoga  =  \\  alausa. 
Wheelappa.  Wheelapper3  =  Willopah. 
Wheelcuttas  =  \Vhilknt. 
Wheelpo,  Wheel-poo  =  Colviilc. 
Whetstone  country  =  Waliaquasset. 
Whil -a- pah  =  Willopah. 
Whill  Wet2  =  CiKiiiiac. 
Whinepa  =  Huna. 
Whippanaps  =  .\bnaki. 
Whirlpool  =  \Villc.pah. 
Whishkah  =  \Vhi-kah. 
Whish-ten-eh-ten  =  Khuai^htunnetiiniie. 
Whisklaleitoh=  Kiltizrxi. 
Whistanatin=  Kluvai-htuniieninne. 
White  Apple  Villa?e  =  White  .\piile. 
White  Bearded  Indians  =  White  Indians. 
White  Bird  Nez  Perces=  Lamtama. 
White  Cap  Sioui  =  White  Cap  Indians. 
White  Clay  =  White  Earth. 
White  Eagle=Khiiya. 
White  Earth  band  =  Ga\vabab!ffanikak. 
White  Fish  Indians  =  .\ttikame£rMe. 
White-Goose  Eskimos^ Kariffr'rmiut. 
White  Ground  =  Ikanhatki. 
White  Hair's  band  =  rahat'ii. 
White  Indiaiis=  Menominee.  Hopi. 
White  Knives  =  Tu^-a\vehe. 
White  Pani,  White  Pania=  Pawnee. 
White  People  =  >(oam  Oliimal. 
White  Pueblo  =  Nahatutu.-i. 
White   River    Indians=  Klikitat,    Niskap.     .Skofia- 

mi-h.  Sniulkanii>h. 
White  Salmon  Indians  =  Chilliickkitteqiia\v. 
White  towns  =  Taluatnikai?i. 
Whittumke  =  Wetunipka. 
Whiwunai  =  nof'i. 

Whonkenteaos.  WQonkenties  =  Wh(jnkentia. 
Whonnoch,  Whonock  =  W  harnock. 
WhuU-emooch  — Sali-h. 
Whulwhaipum.  Whulwhypum  =  Klikitat. 
Whyack=Wynh. 
Wiahtanah  =  Wa\vea  tenon. 
Wi'-ah-  ton-oon'-gi  =  Wea. 
Wialetpum  =  rayn-o. 
Wialosing,  Wiaiu6ing=  Wyalusin^. 
Wiandottj=  Huron. 
Wiapes  =  Quapaw. 
Wiatanons  =  Wea. 
Wiatiacks  =  Wiatiac. 
Wiaut=Wea. 
Wibi3nuche  =  Wiminuche. 
Wi  bu'  ka  pa  =  Mohave. 
Wiccakaw  =  Wakokayi. 
Wic-chum-nee  =  Wikchamni. 
Wiccomisses  =  W  ipf  leoinfx^o. 
Wicguaesgeck  =  Wee')'ia< -L-eek. 
Wich-a-chimne  =  Wiki-hainni. 
Wichagashas,  Wicha?ii3casset  =  Wi-sMn^us^et. 
Wichegati=\\i(hiklk. 
Wichetahs,  Wichetas  =  WichiLa. 
Wi'-chi-kik=We(hikhit. 
Wjchiyela  =  Van  k  ton. 
Wichumnies  =  Wikchamni. 
Wich-8is=-\Vakh?liek. 
Wjciyela  =  Yankton. 


Wickabaug=>  Wekapane. 

Wickagjock^-Uiekairjoc. 

Wicka  Nook"  Wiekamnnish. 

Wickencreek.Wickersecreeke.Wickersheck.Wirkft 
keck  =  Wei'iV''H."^'-'eek. 

Wickinninish  =  Wicka  ninni^h. 

Wjckquaskeck,  Wickwaskeck  =  Weiviiiai's;.'Sek 

Wico-Waeo. 

Wicoko  winwu,  Wico-ko  wunwu"=  Wi^hok>i 

Wicomaw=  Waceania  w. 

Wicomese,  Wicomesse,  Wicomick  =  Wjcik  omi'x'O. 

Wicomocons  =  ^eeou()(•llnl<x■o. 

Wicomocos  =  W  ieocom.xo. 

Wicosels  =  Waiko-el. 

Wicquaesgeckers.  Wicquaskaka  =  We<'qiiaesi,-Cek. 

Wi'cxam-Tlakliiit. 

Widshi  itikapa=  Marii.'opa.  I'apago,  Pima. 

Wi'dru  =  lnt-akana 

Wiec^quaeskeck,     Wiechquaesqueck.     Wiechquii 
keck,  WieckQuaeskecke  =  Wecmiaesi^eek. 

Wiekagiocks  =  \Vii'kai:jiH'. 

Wiequaeskeck.  Wiequaskeck  =  Wor'iu.ne-ireek. 

Wighaloosen,    Wighalosscon,    Wigbalousin=  W- n 
lusiiig:. 

Wiehcocomicoes.      Wighcocomoco.      Wighcomocoi 
Wighcomogos.  Wighocomoco  =  Wicoootuoco. 

Wighquaeskeek  =  Wee4nae?!;cek. 

Wigomav=  Waccamaw. 

Wihaloosing^ W'yalu^inL'. 

Wihinagut,  Wihinast^  U  ihinasht. 

Wi-ic'-ap-i-nah  =  I  tx'heabiiie. 

Wikachumnis  =  Wiketiamni. 

Wikagyl=  WecqiiaesL'eek. 

Wi-kai-lako  =  W  i  ka  i  i  h  la  ko. 

Wi  Kain  Moc3  =  Waikenmnk. 

Wikanee  =  W  i  keno. 

Wik-chumni  =  Wikchamni. 

Wikeinoh  =  Wikerio. 

Wi'ko  =  Waco. 

Wi'k'6xteni")i  =  Wikoktenok. 

Wik-'sach-i="  Waksjichi. 

Wik-tchum'-ne,  Wiktsh6m'ni=  Wikchamni. 

Wi'-ku  =  Waco. 

Wlkuedo-wininiwak,  Wikuedauk=  Wei:;uadoni?. 

Wikurzh  =  \\  ikorzh. 

Wi'tsradunk.  Wikwed.  Wikwedong=  Wenuadong. 

Wi  Lackees,  Wilacki  =  Wailaki. 

Wi  laksel=Wailak-el. 

Wilamky  =  ^Vetumpka. 

Wilana  =  Pieuris. 

Wi-la-pusch  =Tsewcnaldin^. 

Wilatsu'kwe  =  Covoteros. 

WUd  Cat  =  Koak6t<jiliri. 

Wild  Creeks  =  >eminole. 

Wilde  Coyotes  =  .\'avaho. 

Wildlucit=  Wyalu-int?. 

Wild  Nation=Kttrha<.ttin'^. 

Wild  Oats,  Nation  of  the.  Wild  Rice,  Wild  Rice  Eat- 
ers, Wild  Rice  Men  =  .^Ienominee. 

Wilfa  Ampafa  amrm  =  Twana. 

Wi'-Ii-gi,  Wi'-li  gi-i'  =  .San  Felipe. 

Wili  idshapa  =  Mi>have. 

Wili'yi  =  Wil!'to\vn. 

Willacum  =  .-- macks  hop. 

Willamette  Falls  Indian3  =  Clou\vewalia. 

Willamette  tribe  =  <;athlacnm up. 

Willamette  Tumwater  band,   Wiliamraette  Indiarj- 
Clowwtjuaila. 

Willamotki  titu<an  =  Willewah. 

Willa-nouchatalofa  =  Willanoucha. 

Willapah  =  Wil;opah. 
Willem  =  Willi. 

Willenoh  =  Willopah. 
WUletpos=Caynse. 

Willhametts  =  Clow\ve  walla. 

Willie  =  Willi. 

WiUinis-Illinoi-'. 

Willow  Creek  lndians=  I>owhim. 

WilsT.  =  Will'-To\vn. 

Wi-ma  =  .Mimal. 

Wimilches=  Wimilfhi. 

Wiminanches,  Wiminenuches  =  Wiminuchc, 

Wimosas=  Vamasce. 

WinatshipOm  —  Weriatrhi. 

Winbiegug  =  Winnehat^o. 

Wind  =  Hutalt,-alKi. 

Win-de-wer-rean-toQn=  Mdeuakanton. 

Wind  Family=  l{iitali,';ilt,'i. 

Windigos— Wecndigo, 
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Wind  people  =  KivMkja. 

Winds,  TowB  of  the=PinH\vrtn. 

Windior  Indians=P(>duiik. 

Wineau5  =  \Viiiyiiw. 

Winebago,  Winebagoe,  Winebegok,  Winepegouek  = 

Winnebago. 
Wmesemet=\Vinnisiminet. 
Winetaries  =  H  ida  t>j). 
Wingadocea  =  Secutdu. 
Wing;ah=  Winyii  w. 
Wingandacoa,    V7ingandagoa.    Winginans.    Wingi- 

nas  =  Seoot.in. 
Winibagos  =  \Viiiiiohago. 
Winibigociciwininiw?^  =  WiiineWgoshi.-liiwiiiini- 

wak. 
Winibigong.  Wiriipeg-ou-^Winiiot. »•,'<>. 
Winisemit,  Winisimett.  Wmisunmit^  WiunUiuimet. 
Wtnnabagoes  =  \Viiinrbiisfo. 
Wiiiiiakenozzo  =  Miiiii'niijon. 
Winnas  band,  Winnas-ti^^Wiliiiiasht. 
Winnebager,    Winnebages.    Winnebagoag,     Winne- 

bagoe,  Winnebagoec.  Winnebagog,   winnebagoue, 

Winnebaygo  =  U  iniii'tiaso. 
Wiimebigoshish  =  \Viniiebt.'goshi>hiwiiuiieu"ak. 
Wmnenocks  =  Wi'u  ciiiii". 

Winnepans,  Winnepaus.  Winnepeg=\\innfl«i.i,'i>. 
Winnepisseockeege  =  \Viiiii..'["-ai;ki. 
Winnesemet,  WLnnesimet^W'inni-imiiiet. 
'Win-ne3-tes  =  \\'ihiiia^!ir. 
Wumibigog  =  \ViniK'bairo. 
Winnibigoshish  Lake  (band)  =\Viunt;tM.'KO>Uislii\vi- 

iiinewak. 
Wm-ni-miin  =  Winimcm. 
Winniinis3ett=  \Veiiimes>ot. 
WLDnipegouek  =  \Vinnoba^o. 
Winnisemit,  Wmnisimet=  W  innisiinmet. 
Winooskoek=  Wiiioi^skfek. 
Winter  Island  =  Neiuiiiriiraitiui. 
Wintoon.  Wintu=\Vintini. 
Winyo=\Viiiya\v. 
Wioming,  Wiomink=Wyominij. 
W  iondo  ts  =  H II  ron . 
Wi'oq  Emae  =  \Viokemae. 
Wippanaps=  A  bna  k  i . 

Wiquashex,  Wiquaeskeck  =  Wecquae.sgeek. 
Wiiack,  Wisacky  =  \Vaxhaw. 
Wisagechroanu  =  Mi.s>isauga. 
WisagTisset= \Ve>i:igusset. 
Wiscassett  Indians=\Ve\venoc. 
WiscuUa=\Viskala. 
Wis-cum-nes=\Vikchaiiini. 
Wisham=\Vishrftm. 
Wisliham  =  TIakluit. 
Wi3hitaw=  Wichita. 
Wish-pooke  =  Vurok. 
Wish-ram,  Wishrans  =  Tlakluit. 
Wish-ta-nah-tin.      Wishtanatan,      Wish-te-na-tin^ 

Khwaishtunnetunne. 
Wi'-8i-ta=  Wichita. 
Wiskerscreeke  =  Wecquaesge«k. 
Wi3-kul-la  =  Wiskala. 
WissagTiset  =  We'^saijusset. 
Wissakodewinini  =  Metis. 
Wi38ams  =  Tlakluit. 
Wiss  co-pam  =  Wa»co. 
Wissiquack  =  N"e';aqiiake. 
Wiss-whams  =  Tlakluit. 

Wis'-tum-ati'  tene'=  Kh  waishtnnnetunne. 
Wi  Tackees.  Wi  Tackte-Yukaa=\Vrtilaki. 
Witahaft-i0ata  =  I-'itahau(.Tal. 
Witamky=  Wctunipka. 
Witanghatal  =  .-^LTranf)«. 
Wi'-ta-pa-ha,Witapa'hat,  Wi'tapaha' tu,  Witapatii  = 

Kiowa. 
Witapiu  =  Wiitapiu. 
Witawaziyata=  Witrtwdziyatantina. 
Witch-a-taws,     Witcheta,     WitcheUw,     Witchitas. 

Witchitaws  =  Wiciiita. 
Witci"ya"pina=-Itschfabino. 
Witetsaan,  Wi-tets'-han  =  IIi'latsa. 
Wit.hchetau  =  Wichita. 
Without-Bow3  =  .Saiis  ArCH. 
Witishaxta'nu=  Illinois. 
Witoupo.  Witowpa,  Wito»rpo  =  Ibit<>ui)a. 
Witqueschack,Witquescheck,Witqueichreek  =  Wtc- 

f)uaf>(?(.'ck. 
Wi't3'a=Widja. 

Wi'u'a  gyit'iiiai'  =  WiJja-gitunai. 
WitBch-piki= Yuroic 


WlUhita,  Witsiti'- Wichita. 

Witsogo=T>.ofkartt. 

Witsta  =  BollaU.-Ua. 

Witumki=  Wotumpka. 

Witune  =  KadMhaJacho. 

Wi-tup-a'-tu  =  Kiowa. 

Wi-uh«i»="Wakh<hfk. 

Wiuini'em=Dii.<akaiia. 

Wiwagam  =  Wi\voaknm. 

Wi-wai-ai-kai  =  Wiwekao. 

Wi-wai-ai-kum  =  Wi\veakain. 

'Wiwas  =  Qui'.'alla. 

■Wiwash  =  Nanuci)kc. 

Wiwayiki  =  \N  iwokae. 

Wiweaqam  =  Wiu(.'akani. 

Wi  we-eke  =  Wi\vi.kae. 

Wi'-we-ekum=  Wiu  cakam. 

Wiweq'ae  =  Wi  uckae. 

Wi-wi-kuin  =  Wi\\oakaiii. 

WiMru\ka=Wo\viika. 

Wiyandotta=  Huron. 

Wi-yot  =  Wi\at. 

W-ltoo-iltbaht  =  rcluclet. 

W-nahk-ta-kook.  Wnahktukook  =  Wostentiii<-k. 

W'nalachtko  =  Lnalaohtii:o. 

W'namiu=  I'liaiiii. 

Wnoghquetookoke  =  We.-itei)liU(k. 

Wo-a-pa-nachkr  =  .\biiaki. 

Woapikamikunk  =  Wapiooiiiokoke. 

Woa3  =  rva. 

Wobanaki  =  .\l>iiaki. 

Woc-cocoie,  Wocke  Coyo=  Wakokayi. 

Wock-8oche  =  \\  ak.vachi. 

Wocons=-  Woccon. 

Woenoeks  =  We\veruK.'. 

Wo-he-noin'-pa  =  Ool»euonpa. 

W6hesh= Pa  \v  nee. 

Wohlpahpe  Snake*  =  Wali)api. 

Wokkon  =  W(X'Ci'n. 

Wok-sach-e  =  Wa  k  -^achi. 

Wokukay=Wakokayi. 

Wolapi=Walpi. 

Wo-la33-i=Wo\vola?i. 

WoIf=>rahican.  Michirache. 

Wolf  Eater3=Coyotero3. 

Wolf  gens=Kliaratanumanke. 

Wolf  Indians,  Wolf  Pawnee=.Ski<li. 

Wolf  People^.NIanilhinkagaghe. 

WolftowTi  =  Wahyahi. 

Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares  =  Muiis<^e. 

Wolkukay=Waki>kavi. 

WolIah-woUah.  WollaoUa,  WoUawalla.  Wollawollahi, 

WoUawu-allah,  Wollaw-wol-lah-=  Walla  walla. 
WoU-pah-pe=  Walpapi. 
Wol-pi  =  Wali>i. 
Wolsatui  =  Wola.satux. 
Wolves  =  .~kifH. 

Woman  helper  band  =  Tonoyiet's  Band. 
Woman-o-she  Utes  =  Winiinuche. 
Womenog=  Wewenoc. 
Womeniinche  =  Wi  m  inuche. 
Wompanaoges,   Wompanoag,    Woniponoags  =  Wara- 

panoatr. 
Wonalatoko=Un«lachtigo. 
Wonami  =  L'naiui. 
W6ng-ge=Jeinez. 
Wongonks,  WongTims,  Wongunck,  Wongung=  Wun- 

({unk. 
Wo-ni-to'-na-his  =  Briil^. 
Woocon  =  \Vocciin. 
Wood  Assiniboines— -Tschanloira. 
Wood  Crees  =  Sakawithiiiiwiik. 
Wooden-lips  =  '11  iri;,'it. 
Wood  Indiana  =  NoiH;iuiiikC,  Nuchwugb,  Tiitclione- 

kut<;hin. 
Wood  people  =  irankutchiri. 
Woods  BIoods=I-l>ikainah. 
Wood  Stoneys=  I  schaiitoga. 
W6opotsi't=  W')bkiHjLiit. 
Woopum  =  Wo[iuin. 
Wooselalim  =  <,lallain. 
Woo-wells  =  Wowol. 
Wopowage=  l'aiit;usset. 
W6qpotsit  =  Wc)hkpot.-^it. 
Woranecks  =  Waorafuc. 
Woraqa,  Wo-ra  qe  =  i'olawatomi. 
Workons  =  \\<)<ii)ii. 
Worm  People  =-i:>k-iuuitupik.«i. 
Woscopom  =  WuM.o. 
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Wo»  iosh-e-^Osjige. 

W6'tapio  =  \Vtiiin>in. 

Wo'-tko-=\V.>tkHliji. 

Wouachita  =  t-»ii;ichiUi. 

Wowenocks=\Vo\venoc. 

Wowocau=\\  owokii. 

■Wowolasi  =  \Vol;isi. 

Woxua'  mis  =  \VoliUrttnis. 

Woymine:.  'W'ojTimoth  =  \V5'oming. 

Wrangeli  Bav=  Kuiukiik. 

Wrole  Alley=>r.>lalii. 

Wrylackers  =  \Viiihlki. 

W.  Schious  =  Ti't'"in. 

W'sha'  natu  =  .~tiallattoo. 

W'tawas  =  i_in,i\vn. 

Wu'cketin  =  \Vu-hkctau. 

Wuh'  ta  pi  u  =  \Vuta(.iu. 

Wu'-i-t'u-9la'-a-=\VvututLilaa. : 

Wukaxe'iii  =  NVukukoni. 

Wukchamni=  WikcliMinni. 

Wukhquautenauk=  Wtchiiuailmich. , 

Wuk-sa'-che  =  \Viik>achi. 

Wu'lastuk'-wiuk  =  MiiIecite. 

Wuli=Sh;>-ta.  Upper  Takcliua. 

Wunalachti50  =  L!ialac-liti'jo. 

Wun-arauc-a's  band  =  \Vinii(.'Unii'ca's  Kaiifl. 

Wun-a-muc-a's  i  the  Second)  band^ ICiiyiiirlikH. 

'Wunaumeeh=  liiaiiii. 

Wunnashowatuckowogs.         Wuanashowatuckqut  = 

WumiashowatuckcMig. 
Wusa-si  =  0-.is,'e. 
Wushqum=  Wi-hrain. 
Wushquma-pum  =  TlakluU. 
'Wushuam  =  \Vi.-hram. 
Wu-5o'-ko  =  \Vi^lioko. 
Wut-at=Uur.tat. 
Wute'elit,  Wute'en  =  l"lifriiiHk.  ^ 
Wutsta'  =  ltL'llabella. 
Wu'turen  =  Ch'Tiiiak. 
Wyachtenos,  Wyahtinaws  =  Wea.      . 
Wyalousing,  Wyaluciug=  WyaliLsiug 
Wyam  =  \\"iain. 
Wyammg  =  \Vyfiniintr- 
Wy-am-pams.  ■Wyampaw  =  \Viani. 
Wyandote.  Wyandottt-  =  Huron. 
Wyandot  Town--=Junuiidat. 
Wyandotts= 1 1  uron. 
'Wyantanuck  =  \\  yantenuc. 
Wyaiitenock  =  \VL'aminook. 
Wyantenuck  =  \Vyarm-uup. 
Wyapes  =  Qual.a\v. 
Wyatanons  =  Wtra. 
Wyatiack  =  \Viauac. 
'Wybusing  =  \Vyalu>i[ig-. 
'Wyckerscreeke  =  \VeC'iuaf«geek. 
Wycless  =  \V, villa-. 

Wycomes,  Wycomeses  =  \\  iri.coiiioco. 
Wyeacktenacks  =  \Vea. 
'Wyeck=\\  nu  yachtoiioc. 
'Wy-eilat=rayii<f. 
WyeLackee3  =  Wailaki. 
Wyeluting  =  Wyaliiiini?. 
Wykenas  =  W  i  kt_' nn. 

Wylachies,  Wylackies.  Wy-lak3  =  Wuihiki. 
Wylucing,  Wylusink  =  \Vyalii-iiii;. 
Wyiiiaws  =  \\  luyaw. 
'Wynoochee  =  Wi-uat'hi. 
Wy-noot-che  =  \Vuualchi. 
Wyoetami=-\V.'a. 
Wyorusing  =  \Svulii-ini.'. 

Wyonen,  Wvornin,WTomink,Wyo[nish  =  \Vyomini?. 
Wyondats,  Wyondott8=  Huron. 
Wyquaesquec  =  \V<.cquac-sgtfk. 

Xabotaj,  Xabotaos=Tano. 
Xacatui  =  .--<'acalino. 
Xacona,  Xacono  =  Jacoiitt. 
Xaeser  =  Hai.'s».'r. 
Xa'exaes  =  Cliiiia  Hat. 
Xagua'tc  =  .\'j:iui  CaliL-nte. 
Xa-be-ta'-no-=.\7iaLh«. 
Xai'ma  arang:Tja'a  =  Comecrudo. 
Xaima'me=--CoUJuam. 
Xa'ina  =  l{a<j[ia. 
i:aisla'--=Hai-ia.  Kitamat. 
Xak  nuwu'-^Hukamiwii. 
Xalay-Zufii. 
Xamana6^=HawTnaiiao. 
Xamur.anuc  =  Xaiiiii[iambe. 


XanlTa'Jala  — Kit  lone. 

XanExFTwe'i  =  Haiioliewtvll. 

Xangopany  =  Slu>n»;oi><>vi. 

Xapes.  Xapies  =  Hapt.-s. 

Xapira  =  Xapi<la. 

Xaqua^^Xagiui. 

Xaqaeiura=Harahey,  Quivim. 

Xaram  =  Xa  ra  ni  e. 

Xaramenes,  Xaranames:=.\raiiama. 

Xaratenumauke=  I'awiicc. 

Xaray  =  Zuni. 

Xaslindin=Haslin(lint,'. 

Xatol=Xatoe. 

Xatukwiwa  =  \Vintuii. 

Xau'-i  =  Cliaui 

Xawal>apay  =  Walapai. 

Xa'xaraatses  =  HaLiamat.<es. 

Xax"eqt=Kaki'kt. 

Xel  koan«=Holilkoan. 

Xemes.  \emes.  Xeme2  =  JiMm'z. 

Xenopue  =Gonoboy. 

Xeres  =  Kt'n.-iau  Family. 

Xliarame=Xarame. 

Xhiahuam,  Xliiahuan  =  Siai;nan. 

Xiabu=Hiat>u. 

XicariUas  =  Jii-arilIa. 

XigTjan  =  Si.ii:uall. 

Xiiames  =  SijaiiK'. 

Xilenos,  >jlenos  =  (lila  .\pa<'h"'. 

Ximena,  Ximera  =  Gali'^tt-ii. 

Xiomato  =  I'iaiuato. 

Xipaolabi=ShipauIovi. 

Xiscaca  =  Xisoa. 

Xixame  =  Sijrtme. 

Xocomes  =  JiK()mes. 

Xoe'ioe  =  Koikoi. 

X6iakut  =  \Vtiilkut. 

Xommapavi  =  t-hongoiHJv  i. 

X6moks  =  Coiuox. 

Xonalus  =  Yonalus. 

Xongopabi,    Xongopani.    Xongopaui,   Xongopsvi- 

Shongopovi. 
Xonoidag=Sonoita. 
Xonsadin  =  Hoii-adinif. 
X6qIe'di=Hokedi. 
Xougopavi=r^lionsopovi. 
Xoumane3  =  Taweha.-h. 
X6wunkut=  Howuni^kut. 
Xo'yalas,  Xoyales=  Hoyala.s. 
Xptianos  Man3Sos  =  Maaso. 
Xuaeatino  =  .'-i'aeatino. 
Xu'Adji  lnaga'-i  =  Ske<ian«. 
Xu'adji-iiao=Hut-nuuii. 
Xuala.  Xualla  =  Cliera\v. 
Xuainitsan  =  Qnainiolian. 
Xuane3  =  Huanes. 
Xuco,  Xucu  =  .Shukii. 
XQdes=H\vate>'. 
Xnikuayaxen  =  Huikuayak.Mi. 
Xamanas,  Xumanes.  Xamariaa,  Xumas,  Xamaifi- 

Tawehash. 
Xamatcam  =  Tepecano. 
Xumiexen  =  Comiaken. 
Xamta3pe  =  Nawiti. 
Xumunaumbe  =  Xamunainbt-. 
Xumupami,  Xumupani  =  2hougop<)vl. 
Xuqua  =  Xugua. 
Xiits:  hit  tan=  Kut-liittau. 
Xut3'nuwii'  =  Hiit-iiuwM. 
xu'tx-utkaweT  =  Hiuhutkawe<il. 
Xwa'xots  =  \\  riarhoot-s. 

Ya'  =  Yafifft=a^i. 

Yi»g  ila'-=L'inpqua. 

Yaai'xaqEmae  =  YaailiakHLnae. 

Yia'kimi=  Yakima. 

Ya-at2e  =  Saii  Man-n-. 

Yabapais.  Yabijoias   Yabipaeei.  Yabipai  =  Vrt\  «i.<i 

Yabipai  Cajuala^  I'aiutc. 

Yabipai  Muca  =^<_tniibi. 

Yabipai8  =  Yavapai. 

Yabipais  Cuercomaches'^Cuercomachi-. 

Yabipais  Jabesua  =  H.iva.^upai. 

Yabipais  Lipan^^ Lilian. 

Yabipais  Nabajay  =  Navaho. 

Yabipais  liatage=  Kioua  Apaflie. 

Yabipais  Tejua^Tejua. 

Yabipaiye,  Yabipay,  Yabipia»  =  Yava('ai. 
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Tacaam.  Yacamaw«=Yakima. 

Tacaws^Mitktili. 

Tacco  =  AcouiH. 

Yachachumnes  —  Vachikiimni. 

Yachakeenees  =  I)it<jikiiim. 

Yachchiunnes  =  Vaclukiiniiii. 

Yach'ergamut  =  Yaolicrk. 

Yachies  =  Texii,s. 

Yachimese  =  Yiulukanini. 

Yacliimichas  =  Cliitiniafha. 

Yachou,  Yachoui  =  Va/i"'. 

Yachtshiragamiut=  Vakcliilak. 

Yackaman,  Yackamaws,  Yackaws.  Yackimas  =  Yak- 
ima. 

Yaco  =  Acoma. 

Yacomans  =  Yakima. 

Yacona  Indians.  Yacone,  Yacons— Yac^uina. 

Yacovanes  =  Yoj  I  la  no. 

Yactache  =  Yalasi. 

Ya-cu,  Ya-cu-me  5uiine=Cliometunne. 

Yacunii=Yacoiuui. 

Ya'dA«  =  Yadii.-i. 

Yaesumnes=Yu~iimne. 

Y4'g.\n  =  Yac\in. 

Yagnetsito  =  Ya^enechito. 

Yagocli3ano^echti  =  0ii<iiiclrtcfl. 

Yaguenechitons.  Yag;ueiieschito-=  YaRf^ncohito. 

Ya°ha  =  Yaha!i;i. 

Yahatc,  Yahats  =  Yaha.h. 

Yah-bay-paiesh  =  Y'ava()ai. 

Yahkutats  =  Yakutat. 

Ya'h]ahaimub'ahutulba  =  TaoiJ. 

Yatmayo  =  Y  u  ma . 

Yah-nLh-kahs=.\taakiit. 

Yahooshkin,  Yahooskin,  Yahooskin  Snakes  =  Ynhu- 
skin. 

Yahowa=Io\va. 

Yah-quo-nah  =  Yaiiuina. 

Yahrung^ago=  Yoroonwago. 

Yalishoo  =  Yazoo. 

Yah-shoots.  Yahshutes  =  ClK'metimne. 

Yahweatwioo3e  =  Yut;ufaknviuost.-. 

Yah-wil-clun-ne  =  Yawilchiiie. 

Ya;idesta=Mn]ala. 

Yainakshi.  YainakskTii  =  Vai!ek*. 

Yais=Eyeish.' 

Yaj»iinui=Y<isumne. 

Yakamas,  Yakanias.  Yakemas.  Yakenia  =  Yakinia. 

Yaket-almo-klatak-makanay.  Ya'k'et  aqkinuqtle'et 
aqkt3'ma'kinik  =  .\kaiu-kuiiik. 

Ya-ki-as  =  Yokaia. 

Yakima  w = Ya  kiuia. 

Yakka  =  Yaka. 

Ya'kla'nas=  Yaku-lana'. 

Ya'kokon  ka'pai=Karaiika\vn. 

Yakon.  Yakona,  Yakonah,  Yakone^  Yaquina. 

Yak"'da't  =  Yakutat. 

Ya-siun'-ni-me'  5unne=  Yaijuiua. 

Yatutatskoe  =  Yak\U;U. 

Yakutskalitnik,  Yakutzkeli^ik  =  Tiita£ro. 

Yakweak»ioose  =  Yukwcakv*  UM)>t-. 

Yikwii  Lennas  =  Yak\i-!aiias. 

Yak-y-you=  Yuk\veak\vii>()«f. 

YaIaas=Y'a20o. 

Yalcheduxies  =  .Vlcliedoma. 

Yale  =  Shik-kuall. 

Yalesumnes,  Yalesumni  =  Yu=umne. 

Yalipays  =  Yavapai. 

Yallashee.  YaUas3e  =  Yatasi. 

Yama  =  Yuma. 

Yamafes=Yamasee. 

Yamagas  =  Mohave. 

Yaraa5atock  =  Yaiiiako. 

Yaniaiab  =  .NIohave. 

Yama'iaii=\Vanu  .'sprint:  Imiian*;. 

Yamaj.Yamases.Yamassalgi,  Yamasaecs.Yamassees, 
Yama&si  =  Yama-^ec. 

Yamaya  =  Mohave. 

Yamesee  =  Ydma.S(.-e. 

Yamhareek  =  bit-akaiia. 

Yam-Hill  =  Yamc-l. 

Yamkallie  =  Yonkalla. 

Yamkally-^Kalapi/«jiaii  Family,  Yonkalla. 

Yamlocklock  =  TuiiiuiL'ko. 

Yammacrans,  Yaramacraw—  Yaiiiaf  raw. 

Yammassees.Yammonsee.Yammosees.  Yammo»»ee4  = 
Yamaste. 

Yam-mii's  =  Yamiiio-tuwiuatraiya. 

YamoUeei,  Yamossees  — Yamo^ce. 


YBinpah=("<)niaiicho. 

Yam  Pah-Ute»  =  Yampii. 

Ya'mpaini  =  ComaiKU'.'. 

Yam-pal  b=  Yavapai. 

Yampai-ri'kani=Ciin\anche. 

Yampais.Yampaos=  Yavapai. 

Yamparack,  Yamparakas,  Yamparecks.  Yamparee- 

kas,  Yamparicas.  Yara'pari'ka  -■■  l>ilsakaiiH. 
Yampas=  Yavapai. 

Yam-pa-se-cas.  Yampateka=  liit.-^Hkana. 
Yampatickara  =  Yaiupa. 
Yampaijcas  =  l)it-^akaiia. 
Yampay  =  Yavai)ai. 
Yampequaws  =  I'lnpiiiia. 
Yamperack.  Yaniperethka,  Yam  per-rikeu,  Yam  pe- 

uc-coe3  =  L'it^akana. 
Yam-p'-ham-ba--=?aii  Crist'ibal. 
Yampi.  Yampias  =  Yavap,ii. 
Yampirica,  Yam-pi-ric-coes=  Uitsakaua. 
Yampi  Utea,  Yamp-Pah-Utahs  =  Yuuipa. 
Yanabi  =  .\yaiiabl. 
Yanckton==  Yankton. 
Yanctannas  =  Yauktoiiai. 
Yancton==  Yankton. 
Yanctonais=  Yanktimai. 
Yaiictonas  =  Yankton. 
Yanctonees  =  Yankti)nai. 
YanctonE^  =  Yankton. 
Yanctonie.  Yanctonnais=  Yanktonai. 
Yanctonnais  Cutheads=  I'aliak-a. 
Yanctons,  Yanctonwas.  Yanctorinans.  Yanctowah  — 

Yankton. 
Yanehe  =  Tiiiika\va. 
Yaneton.  Yaneton|:  =  Yankton. 
Yanga.  Yangha=  Yani;na. 
Yangtons  Ahnah=  Yanktonai. 
Yaaieye-rono  =  Mi  >ha\v  k. 
Yanio3eaves  =  Yatua-^ec. 
Yankama3  =  Yakima. 

Yaaka-taus.  Yanktau-Sioux.  Yank  toan  =  Y'ankton. 
Yanktoanan,  Yanktoanons  =  Yanktonai. 
Yankton  =  BrnK-. 
Yanktona,  Yankton  Ahna.  Yankton   Ahnah.  Yank- 

ton-aias.  Yanktonais.  Yanktonana,  Yank-ton-ees  = 

Yanktonai. 
Yanktongs  =  Yankton. 
Yanktonians,  Yanktonias-Sioux,  Yanktonies,  Yank- 

tonnan.  Yanktonnas=  Yanktonai. 
Yank-ton  (of  the  north   or   plains;  =  Upper  Yank- 
tonai. 
Yanktons  =  Yank  ton. 

Yanktons  Ahna,   Yanktons  Ahnah  =  Yanktoiiai. 
Yanktons  of  the  North,  Yanktons  of  the  Plains^ 

Upper  Yanktonai. 
Yanktons  of  the  south  =  YanktoM. 
Yank-ton-U3  =  Ya  n  k  f  ina  i. 
Yanktoons.  Yanktown  =  Yankton. 
YaL''kwa-na»-'syan-ni'  =  Iro<pioii<. 
Yannacock.  Yannocock  =  (.'i  •rcliaug. 
Yannubbee  Town  =  -\yanabi. 
Yanos=Jaiios. 
Yanpa-pa  TJtahs  =  Yampa. 
Ya'n-tdoa  =  Yan. 
Yanton3  =  Yankton. 
Ya"  tsaa  =  Yangt^ia. 
Yanubbee  =  \  yanabi. 
Yaocomico.  Yaocomoco  =  Seoowocomooo. 
YaogA«=Yaogn<. 
Yaomacoes  =  ^^^-(■o  wooomoco. 
Yaopim  Indian8  =  \Vettpen]eoc. 
Yaos  =  Tao-j. 
Yapa  =  Dit.'^ikana. 
Yapaches  =  .Vpaelu'. 
Yapaine  =  Dit-akana. 
Yapalage  =  Yapalafcca. 
Ya-pa-pi--Ya\a[iai. 
Yaparehca.    Yapa-res-ka.  Ya'pa-re'xka,   Yapparie- 

koes,  Yappariko=  Itit.-akiina. 
Ya'-qai-yiik  =  Y.ihich. 
Yaquima,  Yaquimia  -  Yacjui. 
Ya-seem  ne^-.Vuani. 
Yashoo,  Yashu-- Ya/oo. 
Yash-ue  =  i  bvinetunne. 
Yashu  Iskitini=  Yazix)  Skatane. 
Yaskai  =  Yokaia. 
YasL'i'n='l'a.-tlinL'. 
Yasones,  Yasons.  Yasoos.  Yasou.  Yasoui,  Yascve«, 

Yassa,  Yassau«rs.  Y.-issouees  -Yaz^ni. 
Ya-«u-chah,  Yasuchaha,  Yasuchan  -Cbenictiinne. 
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Yasumni=Yiisuinne. 
YasuB  =  YrtZixi. 
Yaiut=Chomctiiniie. 
Yatace.Yatache.Yatachez.Yatase.  Yatasee.  Yatosie, 

Yatasse,  Yatossee,  Yatassez,  Yatassi,  Yatay=V.i- 

tnsi.  ^ 
Yatchee-thinyoowTic==SiksikH. 
Yatchies  =  Toxn-. 

Yatchikamnes.  YatchLkunine  =  Vrtcliikaiuni. 
Yatchitoche$  =  Niiti-hitocli. 
Yates  =  .Saii  Marcu?. 
Y*tilatUvi  =  N:i\  alio. 
Yatl  nas:  had'a'i  =  Volilnnn-;-hrt(liii. 
Yattapo,  Yattasaees.  Yattasces,  Yattasees,Yatta$ie, 

Yattassee  =  Vma^i . 
yatucket3  =  .Vtiiiikut. 
Yatuin  =  Vuliim. 
YaUe=Siui  Marcos. 
Yauana  =  Youani. 
Yauktong.  Yauktoiii  =  Vankton. 
Yaulaiichi=  Vaiuittiiohi. 
Yauiiktwaun  =  V)iiiktoa. 
Ya'un-ni  =  Vrtunyi. 
Yau-t€rrh  =  Yohier. 
Yautuckets  =  .\taakiit. 
Yavai  Suppai  =  Uavasupai. 
Yavapaias.  Yavape.  Yavapies  =  Yavapiai. 
Ya-ve-pe'-ku-tcaii'  =  TMlki-paia. 
Yavepe-kutchan  =  Tiilki.-paia,   Vunia. 
Yavipai  cajuala^raiuu;. 
Yavipai  cuercomache  =  (  u-'n'ouiacln.'. 
Yavipai-GilenoS'=<'il:i  .Vpaclu'. 
Y'avipai  Jabesua.  Yavipai  javesua  =  H«vasupai. 
Yavipai-Lipanes  =  Lipaii. 
Yavipai  Muca  Oraive  =  (Jrrtibi. 
Yavipai-navajoi  =  Na  vitho. 
Yavipais=  Yavapai. 
Yavipais-capra!a  =  I'ai'ite. 
Yavipais-Nataje  =  lviuu  a  Apache. 
Yavipais-Navajai  =  >i'avaho. 
Yavipai3tejua=Tejuu. 
YavipaT=  Yavapai. 

Yaweden'tshi,  Ya'wedmoni  =  Yanf1anchi. 
Yawhick,  Yawhuch  =  Valiaih. 
Ya-wil-chuie.  Yawitchenni  =  Yawilchine. 
yaxka-a  =  Crow,-i. 
Yayecha=Eyeish. 
Yazoo  Old  Tovn,  Yazoo  Old  Village,  Yazoo  Village, 

Yazous,  Yazoux  =  Yazotj. 
Tbitoopas.  Ybitoupas  =  Ibitoupa. 
Yca3qui  =  Ca=qui. 
Ychiaha  =  c;hiaha. 
Yeahtentanee  =  \Vea. 
YeanQecock  =  Ciin'hau^. 
Ye'ctqt:n  =  Y'e-hekt.'n. 
Yecori  =  Yecora. 
Yecuien-ne'  =  Miinbreiios. 
Yegaha  =  DliOi<iha. 

Yeguaces,  Yeguases.  YegTiaz,Yeguazes  =  Ygiisust-s. 
Yehah,  Yehhuh  =  Yehuh. 
Yehl  =  Hova. 
Yeka  =  Kikatsik. 
Yekuk=Kkuk. 

Ye-k'u'-n4-me'  juniie  =  Yaquina. 
Y9-Ku-tce  =  Yiicutce. 
YeIamu'  =  Yc-lmus. 
Yeletpo=Ca^-use. 
YellowbiU  =  Red  Clav. 
Yellow    Knife.   Yellowknife    Indians.   Yellow  Knife 

people.  Yellow  Knives  =  'rat-aa.ittmc. 
Yellow  Medicine's  band  =  Iii yaiii^mani. 
Yellow  Village  =  Xachurituei. 
Yelovoi- Yailk. 
Yema88ee  =  Yainasee. 
Yemez=JtTin.z. 
Yemmassaw»=  Yaraa-see. 
Yen  =  Yan. 
Yendat  =  Huron. 
Yende'8taq'e=  Yeinic-stake. 
Yendots=Hiiriin. 
Yengetongs=  Yaiikion. 
Yent  =  .\."U. 
Yeomaiiiee  =  Yama.'^'e. 
Yeopim  =  Wc-apeuieoc. 
YK6't=No«U. 
Yep-pe  =  Yampa. 
Yeqolaos  =  Y<kolao-^. 
YerDipiame  =  Krvipiaiiie-'. 
Ye»ah,  Ye-sa",  Yesing^Tutelo. 


Yetani=»Iefan. 
YeU-ottine-Etagottine. 
Ye-td6a  =  Ye. 

Yeut'=N"o^it. 

Yevepay»=  Yavapai. 

Yguaces,  Yguazes=-Ypua.«cs. 

Y'hindastachy  =  Yemies(ake. 

Yi'ata'tehenko  =  Carrizo. 

Yiklrga'ulit=  Eskimo.  Iiuaklimiiit,  In^dkliiniuL 

Yik"oa'pian  =  Ik\viip<;Mm. 

Yi-kq'aic'  =  Yikkhaich. 

Yik'ta  =  YiikuUi. 

Yita  =  rte. 

Yir/eq  =  Itliok. 

Yiuhta  =  rte. 

Yixaqemae  =  Yaftihakeiuae. 

Ylackas  =  \Vailaki. 

Y-Mitches  =  liuicho. 

Yirniiiacam  =  Ymunakam. 

Ymurez  =  Imuris. 

Yncignavin  =  Ini>:iarnanin. 

Yneci=NabeiU("he. 

Ynqueyunque  =  YiKiiU'yiiniiiie. 

Yoacomoco  =  \Vico(;()mu(.'o. 

Yoamaco.  Yoamacoes  =  .SfCo\vo<^oinoco. 

Yoamity=.\\vani. 

Yoani=  Yowani. 

Yocalles  =  Yolcol. 

Yocovanes=  Yoiuane. 

Yocut=.NIaripo>an  Family. 

Yoedmani  =  YaiKianchi. 

Yoelchane  =  Yauilcliiiie. 

Yoem  =  YilDia. 

Yoetaha  =  Nrtvaho. 

Yofale.  Yofate  =  K.uiaiila. 

Yoghroonwago  =  Yi>nTon\vago. 

Yohamite  =  .\\vani. 

Yohios  =  YokHia. 

Yoht=ZohI. 

Yohuane  =  Yojuaiie. 

Yohiiiime  =  Yanrtimni. 

Yo-kaia-mah,  Yo-Kei=  Yokaia. 

Yoko  =  Y'okol. 

Yokoalimduh  =  Yokolimdu. 

Yokod  =  Yokol. 

Yokpah»=Oyukhpe. 

Yo-kul=Yokol. 

Yokuts=Maripo?an  Family. 

Yolanchas  =  Yau(Janchi. 

Yolays  =  Yolo. 

Yoletta=Isleta. 

Yol-hios  =  Yokaia. 

Yoloy,  yoloytoy=Yolo. 

Yolamne  =  Tiiolumne. 

Yom-pa-pa  Utahs  =  Yampa. 

Yonalins  =  Yo[ialu.«. 

Yonanny=  Yowani. 

Yondestuk=Yendestake. 

Yongletats  =  L'cluelet. 

Yonkiousme  =  Jukiiisme. 

Yon-kt  =  Zoht. 

Yonktins,  Yonktoas= Yankton. 

Yonktons  Ahnah  =  Yanklouai. 

Yonsal-pomas  =  L'sdl. 

Yoochee  =  \uchi. 

Yookilta=  Lekwiltok. 

Yookoomans  =  Ya  kima. 

Yoov"te  =  l,"inta. 

Yoqueechae,    Yoq'iichacs  =  Yukichetiinne. 

Yorbipianos  =  Kr\  ipiariit/-'. 

Yosahmittis.    Yo-sema-te,    Yosemetos,    Yo  tenicty 

Yosenute3  =  Awani. 
Yoshol  =  L'-al. 
Yoshuway  =  (  'heinotunae. 
Yo3imities  =  Awani. 
Yo-»ol  Pomas  =  U<al. 
Yosooinite  =  Auani. 
Yostjeeme  =  . Apache. 
Yoaumni3  =  YiL-iumne. 
Y6ta  =  Ute. 
Yotche-eme  =  .A[>rtCh(>. 
Yo-to-tan-^Tiitutuiin>'. 
Youana,  Youane  =  Yowani. 
Youcan=  Yukoriikhi>Uiiia. 
Youchehtaht-L'i  liielet. 
Youcon^  Yiikonikh'itana. 
Youcoolumnies:^  Yukolumni. 
Youfalloo  "Kufaula. 
Youghtamund—  Youghtanund. 
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Touicomes,    Youicone,     Youikcone,     Youikkoae^    I 

Yaquiuu. 
YouitU,  Youitz=Yahdch. 
Youkone  =  Viuniiiia. 
Youkoiiikatana  =  Yuktiiiikhiitunrt. 
Youkon  Louchioux  Indians  =  Kut<'h:ikutrliiii. 
Youma-talla=  Liiiatilhi. 
Yoana=  Vinviini. 
Young  Dogs  =  lliu'liopiriimi. 
Yoving-white-wolf  =  \\  olik  (votsit. 
Younondadj-s=ri<>iioiuati. 
Youpel-lay  =  SaiHii  lioiuin'-'o. 
You-quee-chae  =  Viikiclu-tuiini'. 
Yoaponi-Kouttan£e=  VuukonikhiitaiiH. 
Youruk  =  Vurok. 
Yout  =  No..t. 
Youtah.  Youtas  =  L'ti'. 
Youthtanunds  =  YoiiLThtanuiul. 
You-tocketts  =  Ataakut. 
Youts=Lie. 

Yowana.  Yowanne=  Vowaui. 
Yoways  =  I(iwa. 
Yowechani  =  Yn  mlii  iich  i . 
Yow'-el-man'-ne  =  Y.iiiilmaiii. 
Yowkies=  Yokol. 
Yo-woc-o-nee  =  Ta  ua  koni. 
Yrbipias,  Yrbipimas=  Ervipiainea. 
Yrekas=Kikai<ik. 
Yrocois,  Yrokoise  =  Ir('(iuois. 
Yroquet=Onouchatan)iiiiii. 
Yroquois=  Iroquois. 

Yscane8=Y>c.'inis. 

Ysleta=I>K'ta.  I<k-tu  del  :iur. 

Yslete,  Ystete  =  I>leta. 

Ytara  =  Itara. 

Ytaua=  Etowah. 

ytha=Yta. 

Ytimpabichk^Intiinbich. 

Yuahes=Ic)wa. 

Yttaiie8  =  Iguanes. 

Yuba8  =  Yupu. 

Yubipias.  Yubissias=  Yavapai. 

Yubuincarini=  Yubuincariri. 

Yucal=\'okol. 

Yucaopi=  Yticaopi. 

Yucas=Palaihnihaii  Family,  Yukian  Family. 

Yucatat  =  Yakutiit. 

Yuchi  =  Ucheaii  Family. 

Yuchiha  =  \'uchi. 

Yuc-la'-li  =  Yu.shlali. 

Yacuatl  =  Yii'(Uot. 

Yufala.  Yufala  hupayi,  Yufali5=  Eufaula. 

Yugelnut=Jutr(.-liiu[e. 

Yu'hta=rto." 

Yu-i'-ta  =  .Va\aho. 

Yu-Ite  =  Y'uit. 

Yuittcemo  =^  .\  pache. 

Yii'je    ma'ka"    tee    ubu'qpaye  =  YuzhfmRkaiiche- 

UDukhfitipe. 
Yujuane8=  'I'ujuane. 
Yaka=YukiiUi  lamily. 
Yukae  =  Yokaia. 
Yukagamut  =  Chnai;miut,  I'kak. 
Yukagamute=  L  kak. 
Yukai=  Yokaia. 
Yukaipa,  Yukaipat=  Yucaipa. 
Yukal  =  Yokol. 
Yukeh  =  Yukiaii  Family. 
Yukh  =  Yaku. 
Yiik'hiti  ishak==.\ttai  apa. 
Yu-ki=Yukian  laiiiilv. 
Yu-iji,  Yu'-ki-tce  junne^Yiikirhetunne. 
Yukkweak'»'ioose-=^  'I'uk  wca  kwioo-i-. 
Yukletas=lA-k\vili(ik. 

Yuko-chakat,  Yukokakat,  Yukokokat^.-^nonkakat. 
Yukol  =  Yok(,l. 
Yuk-aais'  =  "\iikliai?. 
Yu'-k  qwii  sti-'}u  =  Yukhwu'titii. 
Yukukweu's  ^  V  ii  k  uc-ak  \v  i(Xj>o. 
Yukulmey  ^  Y'l  kuli:i'.-. 

Yukuth.  Vukuth  KutchiQ  =  Tnkkuthkiurliiii. 
Yokutneys-- ^'uknlmu. 
Ya-lrwa-chi  =  Yiikii-li'_-tuiiiie. 
YuTcvilta  =  L.-kui:t..k. 

Yii-kvin'-4    Yd  kwin'-ume'  junne  — Yacjiiiria. 
Yu'-k*"i-tce'  lunne' -^=  YukiK-hotunrir. 
Yuk-yuk-y-yoose  — Yuk\vcuk\s  uj- >•■>:. 
Yala»=I.'tf. 


Yulata  =  Tao.s. 

YuIlite  =  Ahtenft. 

Yulonees  =  Yiiloni. 

Yum— Coiiu'va.  Yiima. 

Yumanagan  =  Ymunakau. 

Yutnagatock  =  Yainnko. 

Yumanos  =  Ta\Vi.'ha>li. 

Yumas  =  ,"^iinui. 

Yumatil!a  =  l.'inaiilla. 

Yun)ayas  =  Yuma. 

Yump  =  Yuma. 

Yumpatick-ara  =  Yamba(lika. 

Yum-pi5=^  Yavapai. 

Yumsa  =  Yuma. 

Yumyum  —  Tto. 

Yunnakachotana,  Yunnakakhotana  -^Koyukiikh 

tuna. 
Yunque,  Yuiiqueyunk='  ^'utrcuiuKKf- 
Yu"ssaha=  liakota. 
Yu"taraye-runu  =  Kirkap«>j. 
Yii'-nii  wunwu=  Yungyu. 
Yu-nu-ye  =  Tyuoiiyi. 
Yu'n-ya  =  Yunt;y\i. 
Yupacha  =  Yupaha. 
Yupapais  =  Yavapai. 
Yu-pi'lt=  Yuit. 

Yuquache  =  Yukichetunne. 

Yuques  =  Yukiaii  Family. 

Yuqui  Yanqui  =  Yutjeuiugge. 

Yuraba^Ta.is. 

Yurapels  — Yavapai. 

Yunnarjars  =  Yuma. 

Yu-rok  =  \Veit-pokan  Family. 

Yu  sal  P6mo=l  .^al. 

YusA'''=  Yuscioib. 

Yuta  =  L'te. 

Yutacjenne,  Yutaha,  Yu-tali-kah  =  Navaho. 

Yuta-jenne=FaraoM. 

Yutajen-ne  =  Navaho. 

Yutama.  Yutamo  =  L'te. 

Yu-tar-har' =  Na  vaho. 

Yuta3=Lte. 

Yutas  Ancapagari  =  TabegTaache. 

Yutas5abuagana5  =  .\kanaquiiit. 

Yutas  Tabehuachi3  =  Tabeeuaf;he. 

Yutas  Talarenos  =  Tularenu.s. 

Yutawats=  Vie. 

Yutcama  =  Yuma. 

Yute  =  Ute. 

Yiite-shay  =  Apache. 

Yutila  Pa.  YutUatlawi=Xavaho. 

Yutia'lath  =  Uclm-let. 

Yutoo'-ye-roop  =  Yutoyara. 

Yu-tsutqaze,  Yu-t3U-tquenne  =  Y"ut-utkenne. 

Yutta=rte. 

Yutuiii  =  Yutum. 

Yuvas  =  Yupu. 

Yuva-Supai  =  Hava-upai. 

Yvitachua  =T  vitachueo. 

Yxcaguayo  =  Guayoguia.  Y'jar. 

Zacatal  Duro  =  Posos. 

Zacopine8  =  Tiopine.s. 

Zages  =  0-at'e. 

Za^ato  =  A  watobi. 

Zagoskin  =  Ikn'rmiut. 

Zaguaganas,  Zaguagna8  =  .\kanaquint. 

Zaguate,  Zaguato  =  A  watobi. 

Zaivovois  =  iuwa. 

Za-ke^Sauk. 

Zana^'-aua. 

Zanana^Ti-nankutchiti. 

Zanc  agues  =  T<  ai  ka  wa. 

Zandia-SaruJia. 

Zandje  jin'ga^Zanflzhezhintra. 

Zandiu'li'--  Zarnlzhuliu. 

Zangnedarankiac==.Sagaiiahoc. 

Zani  =  Zurii. 

ZaLnker-Indianer  =  Kutchiii. 

Zantee«  =  .Santef. 

Za  Plasua  =  .~anil  Franci.i. 

Zaramari^'l  arahumare. 

Zarame  =  Xaruiuf. 

Zaravay  =  .-^iirauahf. 

Zatoe  =  Xaloc. 

Zautoou}-3.  Zautooy8=L'zutiuhi. 

Zaxiauz"si'ki.n  =  Zakhauz.'-ikeu. 

Zea^'.'^ia. 

Zegar-kina-=l'ima,  Zuiii. 
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2e-ka-ka=Kitkel)rtl\kl. 

2eki-thaka'=Tiiii^'i'>iilsa. 

Zeke's  ViUage  =  <eoks  VillajfC. 

Zejna»=Jeiuez. 

Zembo^  =  (.>zn  iiIk\<U!". 

Zen-ecu  =  SeiK'rii.  ' 

Zene$chio=Gcne<oo. 

Zeiiin§e='Shi'mmt;o. 

Zennecu^.Seneou. 

Ze»uqua=Tt'suijiie. 

Zeton  =  Teton. 

Zi-unka-kutchi,  Ziunka-kutshi  =  Tiin^esatsR. 

Ze-ut  =  N(hjt. 

Zeven  steden  van  Cibola  =  /Ciiui. 

Zhiafuan  =  siugui\ii. 

Zia  =  .-?ia. 

Ziaban,  Zia^an  =  Siiii^ua!i. 

Zi-amma=  Isiainti. 

Ziatit2  =  Tbrfe  ^aiut^. 

Zibirgoa^.Sibirijoii. 

Zibola=-Hawikuli,  Zuui. 

Ziffuma=Cieuega. 

i'Zi-i  =  Sii. 

Zijame  =  Sijamc. 

Zuca  hakUi''  =  Kitkehaliki. 

ZUl-tar'-dens.  ZUl-Ur-dins  =  Tsilt«<ien. 

Zimshian  =  T.-iiu~liiai\. 

Zinachson  =  .SlmiiKikiii. 

Zmgomenes  =  ^[Mikan. 

Zinni  jiiine  =  Ki:inazinde. 

Zipiaa,  Zippia-Kue  =  T-i pia  k we. 

Ziiagechroann,  Zisajtchrohne  ^=  M  i»iNintja. 

Zitos=Piiel)!.i  do  lo>  .-ilo-. 

Ziunka-kutshi  =  TaiiL'oa  txii. 

Zivola  =  Ziiui. 

Zizika  aki^isi"',  Zizika-akisi=  Kitkehahki. 

Zjen-Kuttchin,  Zjen-ta-Kouttchin=  Viuilakiitcliiii. 


Zoenji=Ziifli. 
Zolajan^Sulujatnc. 
Zolate-se-djii  =  Zi-ilatiint;7.ezl>ii. 
Zolucans"!  liLTokiV. 

Zonetchio,  Zoneshio,  Zonessrhio«(ii-iit'M^i 
Zoni  =  Soi\oitA. 
Zoosesctuo  =  G  oncseo. 
Zopei  =  Soba. 
Zopus  =  K^opa<. 
Zoykt  =  /.olit. 
Zoreisch  — T>iirau. 
Zoiini=Ziiiii. 
Ztolam  =  >ahijame. 
Zuake  =  Siiaiiui. 
Zuanquiz  — l^uaiuiiiiz. 
Zuaque  =  ToiiucC(). 
Zuaqui  =  Su:uiui. 
Zue  =  r>akota. 
Zuelotelrey  =  Quelotetrey. 
Zugnis  =  Ziiui. 
Zueuato  =  A  wa  tobi. 
Zulaja,  Zulaian  =  Sulnjame. 
Zulocan3  =  Ciieri*kee. 

Zumana.  Zumanas,  Zumas  =  .-^uina,  Tawftia^li. 
Zumis,  Zun.  Zuna  =  Zurii. 
ZundjiiTi"  =  Zaurt7.hulin. 

Zune,  Zonia,  Zuniins,  Zuni  Cibola.  Zunie^^ /iini. 
Zuiii  Vieja  =  Hi.--hijla  AyalilUniM. 
Zunni,  Zuiiu.  Zany,  Zura  =  Zuui. 
Zares  =  K<.Te-an  Family. 
Zatoida  =  Tutoi')a. 
Zu'tsamin^Zul-scuiin. 
Zuxt  =  Zoht. 
Zuyi  =  Zuni. 

Zuzeca  kiyaksa  =  Kiyiiksa. 
Zuzeca  viciisa  =  .'::ho>honi. 
Zuzetca  kiyaksa  =  Kiyuksji. 
i   Zwan-hi-ooks  — Towuhuabiooka. 
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ScviFr,  II.  r.F.wis.  History  and  comlitioii 
of  the  (^atawba  Indians  of  South  Caro- 
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.Msic    researches.      \'ols.    i-n.      New 

York.    IS.J!). 

Ueport  of  the  aboriirinal  names  ami 
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SiNCL.MH,  Wm.  J.      Exploration  of  the  I'ot- 

ter    Creek    c:ive.      (  I'ub.    Iriiv.    (.'al.,    ,\m. 
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Reisen    zii    den    I-'elsen  t;ebir;.'en    un>l 

ein  J;ihr  iinler  dett  wibbMi  IndianiT- 
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.Mo..    l>\\r,. 

Sir      ClllTTJ;.\Pi:.\.      11.       >L,      on-/ 

RlClt  AHUSO.V.    .\.    T. 

S.MiTii.   i'.t  >  Ki.v";iiAM.      Letter  of  IIern:tndo 

de    .<oto.    and    memoir    of    Ilern:indo    d- 

Lscal.inte  I'oniaiieda.      Wasliinctoii.  I<».".4. 
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Sjiith,  J\r>.     The   trve   travels,   adventiir«'s 
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